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RED THURSTAN’S SON: 
A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 
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CHAPTER  L—O0F RED THURSTAN, MY 
FATHER, AND OUR HOME AT NASING- 
STOKE. 


M Y father was Thurstan the Red, a man 
i leal and honest as any that ever 
breathed. He was true English, and hated 
the Normans with his whole soul. There- 
fore in his youth he went not near the 
Court, full as it was of sprigs of French 
nobility, but he lived in his own manor of 
Nasingstoke on the border of the great 
Essex forest-land. 

When Eadward the priest-King died my 
father liked not Harold's wresting the 
crown from Edgar the Atheling, and those 
were gloomy days in our home, while the 
clouds of war gathered thicker and thicker 
round the land. 

Set in his high seat and a masterful 
man withal, the thanes like unto my father 
yet gave Harold reverence, and for England's 
sake chose to do him service. Thus when 
the news came one summer morning that 
the King's men must fare north to meet 
the men of Norway, and their sea-King 
Harold Hardraed, my father went with 
them and had lot in the glorious day of 
Stamford Bridge, in which Tostig the King's 
brother fell, and Harold of Norway likewise. 
My father was wounded in that battle, so 
that his sword-arm hung slack and limp by 
his side, and therefore he came back to 
Nasingstoke and went not to Hastings. 

I remember how like a sick lion he sat 
in the corner of his. chamber, thirsting 
to follow the King, yet never moving from 
his seat. I remember how a messenger 
going eastward staved awhile at our stead- 
ing, and how moodily my father shook his 
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tawny head at the tale he heard—Duke 
William's invincible armament, the numbec 
of the ships, the King's scanty force. His 
slack fingers clasped round his sword-hilt, 
but alas, how feebly ! 

Then the blow fell, and the English were 
vanquished. Most fell bravely on Senlac 
Hill, and the rest were scattered as sheep 
that have no shepherd, and in short space 
Duke William was King William, and 
England, rather than die fighting, had set 
her neck beneath his iron heel. 

My father was left at peace till the time 
I write of, some tive vears after these events, 
and yet I think there was no struggle against 
the King in North or West in which he had 
not a hand. 

How he escaped I know not. But there 
were many like ourselves. over whose free- 
holden land Norman lord or king's menial 
had not yet spread their greedy fingers. 
Free in Alfred's day, free in Cnut's day, we 
were free still in the day of William. But 
trouble was swift in coming to the manor 
of Nasingstoke, and if there had been no 
trouble there had been no tale, and I maybo 
should have lived all my days hunting the 
deer in the forest, minding my stock, and 
seeing that my acres of clay were tilled. 

The children of Red Thurstan were but 
three—Aluric, in the day of trouble handed 
over to Waltham Abbev, and all his life 
a simple son of the cloister; Nesta, my 
sister, as fair a piece of Saxon childhood then 
as eye would wish to look upon; and I 
myself, that have in the road of life had 
& troublous warfare, but vet have much 
wherefor I should thank God. 

In perils of tire and sword and sea aud 
land I have been saved until to-day. I have 
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shook off many follies of my youth, and 
learned God's way better; the bitter hate 
of the Normans that fired mv soul is dead 
now, for are not Saxon and Norman of one 
blood and one flesh? I have learned to 
love good and to hate evil in all races of 
men. And this is the part of a true knight, 
and one that loves God. 

Now of our home in Essex where first I 
saw the light. It was an ancient fortitied 
house sufficient for the warfare of old days, 
if the defenders were stout-hearted and 
enough. A high stockade and bank sur- 
rounded the plot whereon the house stood, 
and the great wide court that lay in front 
and on either side. The house was a long 
low hall thatched with rush, with other 
chambers built crosswise at either end. 
One of these chambers was the quiet abiding- 
place of my mother, who was a Dane of 
noble blood. And all around the court were 
byres and barns and steadings for cattle 
and farm-produce, one added to another as 
need required. In these the serfs and 
villeins slept that served my father, and 
these were many. On one side stretched 
the fields that our ancestors had cut out 
of the forest, where we grew our corn and 
pastured our beeves, and fringing the fields 
were the great woodland trees and the thick 
brushwood and the green rides that we 
rode down a-hunting, where the wild deer 
grazed and the birds sang merrilv. 

Such was my birthplace, strong enough 
for the little wars of clan and clan, but 
a slight toy for the Norman to crush, should 
he attack us; our walls and roofs would be 
mere tinder for his flame to eat up, should 
he come with tire as well as sword. 

( To be continued.) 


A STORY OF CIRCUS LIFE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


By Mary E. Ropzs, 


Author of * Jacques Hamon,” His Majesty's Beggars,” “ The Mystery of Hoyle’s Mouth,” ete. 


HE small seaside town of Ferrybridge 
was all excitement one bright summer 
morning. A big circus troupe had come in 
over night, and now a fine gilded car, carry- 
ing a brass band braying out popular airs, 
was being slowly driven through the principal 
streets and up the broad esplanade, followed 
by two wise-looking elephants, three vicious 
camels, a number of gaily attired men and 
women mounted on piebald, and skew- 
bald, and dappled steeds ; and lastly, a very 
large and mysterious-looking closed car, 
supposed to contain lions or tigers perhaps 
both. The procession was followed by quite 
& crowd of shouting children, and by not 
a few older people, for the visit of a grand 
circus troupe to Ferrybridge was a rare 
occurrence which very pleasantly broke the 
monotony of this quiet place. 

Following, too, but at some little distance 
behind, was a big lad leading a little girl 
of perhaps six years of age. Both were 
poorly dressed, but not in rags. The boy 
was very tall and strongly made, though 
he was only seventeen. But his face was 
so peculiar, so grotesquely ugly, that it 
attracted attention at once. The eves had 
a determined squint, the large nose took 
a frankly upward turn, and the mouth, big 
and full-lipped, curled impudently up at the 
corners, giving the face an irresistibly 
comic look. But the lad’s smile (showing his 
one beauty, an even double row of strong 
white teeth), as he spoke to the child, was so 
sudden, so vivid, so full of life and mirth that 
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CHAPTER I. — OUTSIDE THE RING. 


it was contagious, and those who caught sight 
of it could not choose but smile too. 

The tour of the circus procession was soon 
over, and in the big tent in the field arrange- 
ments for a performance were being made. 
The manager and ring-master, Mr. Frank 
Barker, after apportioning to each member 
of the company his or her task, had just 
lighted his pipe, and now, seated on a 
camp-stool by the tent door, was looking 
through some papers, when a queer 
cracked voice of alternate squeaking and 
deep notes, said behind him : 

* Afternoon, sir.” 

Mr. Barker turned round and saw the 
same big boy, who, leading the little girl, 
had followed the procession in the morning. 

“ Good afternoon, my lad," replied the 
manager pleasantly. 

** Please, sir," said the boy, pointing to a 
roughly written notice nailed to a board 
outside the tent entrance—“ Please, sir, is 
it true as how you want a lad ? ” 

Quite true," replied Mr. Barker; “ but 
what about it ? Did you think of applying 
for the situation ? " 

The master of the ring had a good- 
natured smile under his big moustache, and 
his eyes rested attentively upon the new- 
comer's strange face, which, ugly though 
it was, had a curious attraction of its own. 

“ Yes, sir, I did," answered the young 
fellow. I'm sorely in want of work, 
more partic'lar as I've got a kid to look 
after. Oh! you're laughin’, sir! Well, yes, 


I am a bit young to be a family man, but 
Babs, here, is my little half-sister, and she 
has no one now to take care of her but me.” 

„And how's that?" inquired Mr. 
Barker. 

“ Well, sir, you see it's like this. Father 
he went off on the drink one day, about a 
year ago, and never came back, and we 
don't know nothin' about him. And my 
stepmother, she died a fortnight since, 
and when I couldn’t pay the rent of our 


‘ cottage, me and Babs was turned out, and 


we've been on the tramp from that time, 
lookin’ for work, sometimes gettin’ a little 
job that earned us a feed or a sixpence, 
other whiles we've begged a bit of bread 
here and there, and we've slept in out- 
houses and under hedges. And when I 
see your notice put up here this mornin’, that 
a boy was wanted to make his-self generally 
useful, I thought I'd come on the chance of 
bein' took on." 

There was a pause, during which the 
manager's keen but kindly eyes were fixed 
upon the lad's face. 

* Your name ? he said at last. 

“ Jerry Scott, sir.” 

“ Your age? 

“ Seventeen last Christmas.” 

What work have you been used to?!“ 

* Stable work, sir. Father was a coach- 
man, and he got me on as stable-boy. But 
when he began to drink, he got the sack, 
and, in course, me with him, and since then 
I've been doin' odd jobs as I could get them, 


and helpin' my stepmother when I could, 
takin' home the clean linen baskets and 
such like, she bein’ a laundress. But since 
she died, leavin' me the child, life has been 
mortal hard. I don't want to part from 
Babs, sir; poor mite, she’s too young to 
be given up to strangers, and if I could 
but be lucky enough to get a place where 
they'd take her too, I think I'd be ready to 
work day and night. She's such a good 
little dear, she'd give no one any trouble; 
and the squinting eyes looked fondly down 
at the little girl, who was looking very 
weary, and now stood leaning on Jerry, 
her dark curly head against his arm. 

Again there was silence, while the Master, 
as his troupe called him, blew long wreaths 
of smoke from his pipe as he considered. 

At length, removing his pipe from his 
mouth, he said : 

“Well, Jerry Scott, it’s not my way 
to buy a pig in a poke, as the saying is, 
and take a lad without a recommending 
letter or written character. But things are 
a bit difficult for us just now; we’re short- 
handed, and that’s awkward on tour, for 
there’s such a lot to do unpacking and 
packing, and caring for all the animals. 
Now, here’s what I’m willing to do for you. 
I'll take you on trial for a month. You'll 
get no wages, but you'l have your keep 
and maybe a suit of clothes, and the little 

irl shall be taken care of by the women. 
it I find you trustworthy and useful, I will 
begin to give you wages at the end of the 
month, say five shillings a week as a com- 
mencement, and your board. Will that 
suit you ? ” 

Indeed, sir, yes; and me and Babs is 
most truly thankful," replied Jerry. 

“ Poor little girl," said the Manager, 
leaning forward in his seat, and taking the 
child's hand, she looks quite worn out”; 
and he smiled kindly into the lovely little 
flower face with its disordered rings of 
dark hair clustering over the fair brow, 
its long black lashes curling upward from 
-a cheek like a red rose, and its sweet little 
mouth cherry red. 

The weary eyes looked up at Mr. Barker, 
pathetic in their mute & l, and remind- 
ing him of a little daughter whom he had 
-loved and lost. 

“ Dear little soul, she’s gone through more 
-than most children, hasn't she?” he said 
compassionately. “ But it will be all right 
now. And Jerry, my lad, she's a beauty. 
Do you know it? She's a beauty, I tell 
vou. 

“ Don't, sir, please. You're only as the 
good Lord made you, ain't you, Babs?” 
-said Jerry., But there's something as 
is better than beauty, sir, and I'm glad 
to tell you that my Babs is a good little 
kid, and she's the only treasure her big 
-brother’s got in the world!" And the 
, grotesque countenance of the speaker 
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drooped to the tired little face, and left 
a tender kiss on the velvet cheek. 

“ Of course it’s only an idea," said the 
Master, an idea that struck me just this 
minute. But if you suit us and stay in the 
troupe, we might teach the little one to 
ride, and really make something of her. 
How old is she? Six? Ay, that’s just 
the age I like to commence with them— 
when they’re small and slight for their 
years, like this little girl. 
The fat, gy children are 
no good for our work." 

Jerry was about to speak, 
but checked himself, and 
the manager went on, 
" Without teaching them 
any dangerous tricks they 
can learn enough to draw 
a big audience. This child's 
as pretty as & picture, and 
if she just appeared 
dressed up suitably and 
cantered round the ring a 
time or two, with flags or 
flowers or something, she'd 
bring the house down. I've 
got a clever pony that 
would ca her beauti- 
fully.” And Mr. Frank 
Barker, who, kind as he was, 
had also & keen eye to 
business, smiled to himself 
at the thought of the 
novelty it would be, and of 
thé fine posters he could 
have put up in every town. 
“ Infant prodigy! Grand 
equestrian feats in the Ring 
by the far-famed Circassian 
Princess, Mazepina, aged 
six!” “Not a bad idea, 
Jerry Scott, is it? 
rry," whispered 
wouldn't that be 
I would like it, 


But Jerry did not respond 
either to the child or to 
Mr. Barker. His queer 
face was clouded over and 
disturbed, and for what 
seemed a long minute he 
was silent. Babs twitched 
his sleeve impatiently, and 
even vent to say with 
a shy little smile to the manager, “ I'd like 
to learn to ride, sir! 

At that Jerry spoke. You'll excuse 
me, sir, won't you ? but I don't seem to 
take to the idea. There mayn't be any 
harm in it; I daresay there isn't; but I 
don't fancy it. But in course, sir, I've 
never thought about it till this minute, 
and 

“ Oh, all right," interrupted the Master 
pleasantly; it was simply an idea, and so 

(To be continued.) 
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I mentioned it. It was just that child’s 
face that put it into my head, but we 
needn't speak of it again." 

Please, sir," said Jerry, when would 
you like me to come and begin work : 

“ Well, my lad, I really want you at once,” 
replied Mr. Barker, for, as I said before, 
we're short-handed. You and the child can 
go into the tent and see the performance 
this evening, and remain with us. You 


‘t Please, sir, is 
it true as how you 
want a lad? 


can lolge with my men in the town, and 
share their meals, and the little girl can | 
go with the women. What is the child's 
real name? 

* Barbara, sir—Barbara Scott, but she's 
always been called Babs.” 

“ Very good, Babs be it then! Good 
afternoon to you both; I shall see you 
to-night." And the Master turned to 
give some orders to one of the grooms 
who had come to him for instructions. 
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CHAPTER I. — A GREAT PLAN. 


A FAINT haze enveloped the distant woods 

and hills, on which fell in the stillness of 
& May afternoon slanting shafts of sunlight. 
After the long hard winter in Macbrogan 
land, and after the sharp frosts of early 
spring. Nature was slow in awaking. though 
with the primroses and bluebells carpeting 
the woods she might be said now to be 
decking her tresses, while the tattie shaws a 
few inches above ground showed she was 
beginning to move her limbs. The moss at 
the end of Donald McQuorish's croft is full 
of black sullen pools, for the distillery dam, 
which they feed, is at present unused, and 
the time of peats is not yet at hand. 

From the four-acre field by the edge of 
the moss comes the steady clink-clink of a 
hoe as a sturdy boyish figure bends over 
the tender shaws and heape up the earth 
around them. His old grandfather, Donald 
McQuorish, generally called Spootie, after 
the name of bis croft, is a stern taskmaster, 
as becomes a frugal Highland farmer, who, 
moreover, is an elder of the auld Kirk. 
Spootie is a great believer in hard work for 
youngsters. Play, with him, is synonymous 
with mischief—at least that has been his 
experience of Macbrogan boys. 

“ Ye'll do a dreel every night, brogach, 
an’ two on Setturday,” said grim old Spootie, 
and his young grandson, Colin—Doodle in 
Strathkyle Academy—faces his task obedi- 
ently but tearfully. 


The old man skelps harder even than 
Mr. Finlay Campbell, M. A., the well-known 
dominie of Duldachy, and that is a fact not 
to be forgotten. Doodle, thinking of Hector 
and Rory and other chaps that are better 
off than himself. looks desperately at the 
interminable drills, and vows if it were not 
for his mother and wee Allister he would 
run away to sea, or enlist, or do something 
equally audacious. He hates the auld Kirk 
and all its elders, though in doing so he is 
half afraid of committing the unpardonable 
sin, so he vents his feelings on some un- 
offending shaws and buries them out of 
sieht. 

The head of the hoe comes off with a 
clink as he mentally hacks his next foe— 
the Shorter Catechism—to pieces. He is 
hunting for a stone to knock it on when 
from a bank of deep heather in the moss 
comes a low clear whistle—“ Saw ye the 
bobbie an’ his doggie?” the notorious 
signal of the redoubtable, but erratic, 
Fourth Class in the Academy. 


“ Friosal, that's Hector!“ he ejaculates, - 


and quickly turns in the direction of the 
whistle. 

“ Hullo, booys ! he shouts joyfully. 

“ Shut up!” is the response. 

Instontly he faces round towards the 
Btacks and sees the old man watching him. 

. “ Two dreels,"" comes the hoarse cry across 
the clover—then a pause—and then, Hoo 
much hev ye done?“ 

“Half a drill," rings out the boyish 
treble. 

„Don't kill yersel’ an' mind the shaws," 
and Spootie shakes his head and proceeds 
towards the house. 

No sooner is he out of sight than the boys 
leap from the heather, clear the drain at a 
bound. and join their comrade in the field. 

“ Hev ye another how (hoe)? ' asked 
Rory boisterously. 

* Plenty in the barn; but hoo can we get 
them ? " replied Colin. 

“ Easy that," was the opinion of Deuchary, 
a jolly red-faced lad of fifteen, who was 
working hard for a bursary for Benachie 
University with à view to becoming a Free 
Kirk minister. 

Tell me where the hows are, an’ ah'll 
get them if I hev to carry off old Spootie 
with them." 

The others roared at the meenister,” 
who was five foot and a wee bit, whereas his 
intended victim stood over six feet and 
weighed at least fourteen stone. 

Deuchary joined in the laugh, but was 
none the less determined to fetch the hoes. 

" They're behind the barn door," said 
Doodle, but Spootie may be there too.“ 

* Spootie be smothered ! Here goes," and 
Deuchary ran under the lee of the high 


dykes to the farmyard ; the others retreated 
meanwhile to the moss, 

By and bve the raider returned with the 
required tools, and then it was arranged 
that) Rory Mackay should. post himself in 
the stackyard and keep a watch on the 
farmhouse. The remaining three plied the 
hoes, and for the next half-hour worked like 
fishers at the cockles. 

They straightened, at last, their stiff backs 
and mopy +d their hot faces, but the work 
was done, and well done too; and, best of 
all. a chum was pulled out of a hole in true 
Macbrogin style. Doodle picked up the 
hoes and proceeded quietly homewards. 

Done already 2’ queried Spootie in- 
credulously, ** Let me see,” and they went to 
investigate, the boy glum and disheartened, 
the old man doubtful and dissatisfied. 

* Hum—hum, no so bad," grunted the 
farmer, with the faintest of smiles on his 
dour face. but hoo many pairs o' boots 
did ye wear at this job, eh ? ” 

Doodle looked confused. 

Spootie, whose keen eyes were scanning 
field and moss, picked up a large clod, and, 
flinging it with excellent aim into a rank 
bank of heather, said, with a chuckle, '* May- 
be there's a coincan (rabbit) or two lying 
there." The clod burst on the heads of the 
schoolboys, driving them from their covert 
as a well-placed shell clears soldiers out of 
the trenches. 

The farmer laughed heartily as the boys 
cleared the earth out of their hair with much 
scratching and shaking of heads, 

Ah. well, brogachan, ye'll hev no cut 
so many shaws as ah'll thought, so ye may 
take Colin wi’ ye, but furst ye'll hey some- 
thing to ate," and he waved his arm in the 
direction of the house. The boys, delighted 
to get off so easily, stammered their thanks. 
incoherently, and made without delay for 
the kitchen, where Janet stuffed them with 
flour scones and butter and new milk till 
Deuchary's face shone ruddy as the glow 
from distant Tarbat lighthouse. 

It was now about four o'clock, and as at 
Strathkyle Academy in those days they got. 
but one half-holiday in the week, the boys. 
were naturally anxious to make the most of 
it. l 

They trailed awav behind the long 
rambling village of Dullachy by the sea, as 
wishful to avoid any conflict with other 
members of the Fourth—a form that was 
divided into two sections, not by any dis- 
tinctions of caste, but of temperament and 
taste. In the Academy laird’s son and 
crofter's were on the same level, and fre- 
quently were bosom friends. As a rule, 
however, a few at the top of the class kept. 
by themselves, and the remainder therefore 
were their deadly foes; but all of them, 
clever and dull, diligent and lazy, inherited 
the fierce spirit of generations of fighting 
Celts, and, generally speaking, the Academy 
boys were a terror. 

On any other occasion Hector would not 
have budged an inch out of his way for all 
the Tokos, Butchers, and Cappers in the 
Highlands, but on this particular afternoon. 
a ' scrap with Toko or Pop was not to his 
liking. He had business on his hand," 
and so avoided public observation as much 
as possible. The boys made a détour round 
the fisher town, not without distant yells 
of challenge from the fisher-lads, who were 
the hereditary enemies of the tuath. 

Soon the links were reached, and for miles. 
the yellow sands and the green hummocks 
stretched before them westwards. On the 
left was the sea, em the right cornfields 
bounded by high dykes. Ahead of them 
was a great fir forest, spreading right and 
left to the hills of Casaich. Penetrating this 
forest to its very heart, and ramifying for . 
miles in-all directions, was an arm of the sea 


—Loch Fleet—connected with the Griama- 
chary Firth by a narrow channel, through 
which the tide rushed, as if driven by a 
mighty piston. Several islets studded the 
loch, some thickly covered with firs and 
whins, others with long grasses—the haunt 
of innumerable sea-mews, terns, and shel- 
drakes. 

The young lads stepped out quickly for 
the woods, three of them keenly expectant, 
the fourth—Hector—bubbling with ill- 
restrained excitement. 

„Hach, Hector, tell us where ye're 
going," said Doodle beseechingly. 

“ Yes, do," chimed in the others. 

„Wait till we get to the Old Man," was 
the reply. 

The dissatisfied ones whistled despondently. 
The Old Man was a great rock pushing its 
storm-scarred front into the waters of Loch 
Fleet. It was quite four miles from 
Duldachy, and an eight-mile tramp on a 
half-holiday might be a waste of time, 
especially when one did not start till four 
o'clock. For any distance inside twenty 
miles, a Macbrogan schoolboy of fifteen or 
sixteen could get over rough country as 
rapidly as a pony, but walking.for walking's 
sake was not a strong point with our 
Academy worthies, and unless some great 
attraction or some strange excitement was 
to be found at their journey's end, it was 
quite on the cards that they would treat 
their leader with that complete want of 
respect so characteristic of disappointed 
Macbrogans. 

Hector laughed excitedly at his com- 
panions' doleful faces, and spurted on ahead. 
There were few boys in Duldachy who could 
hope to get in front of him in & race. His 
comrades tore after him. Swerving to the 
right, they clambered over a dyke and found 
themselves in fields skirting the forest. 
Here and there farm hands were at work, 
and many an a shout reached the boys’ 
ears, but they held straight on, keeping the 
dense woods on their left as a refuge in case 
of attack. 

The Old Man loomed larger and nearer, 
and soon, perforce, they had to take to the 
woods and make their way through rough 
brakes and whins and thick undergrowth. 

* Hullo, there! ye thievin’ scoondrels ! " 
Like him in the Aeneid, who stepped unex- 
pectedly on a snake in the bushes, our 
young heroes instantly checked their tongues 
and steps and sprang back a little. An 
elderly keeper, Macbrussler, accompanied 
by a couple of setters, stood a little way in 
front of them, a raspberry brake interven- 
ing. It was nesting-time for pheasants and 
partridges, and four prowling schoolboys 
are not regarded by keepers as desirable 
neighbours for game. 

* Follow me," whispered Hector as he 
slipped like a flash between the trees. The 
others did so, and the setters chased them 
loud-mouthed. The keeper followed in 
their wake as fast as his stiff limbs would 
allow him, and his remarks in Gaelic were 
not encouraging. 

Doodle was last, not from choice, so, with 
an eye to emergencies, he picked up a stout 
stick, and when the foremost dog came up 
he caught it a rap across the muzzle that 
made it stop and think. Its comrade 
stopped too, to sympathise, while the 
keeper mad» the wood ring with his shouts, 
and as he continued thus to indicate his 
position the boys had no difficulty in keeping 
at a healthy distance. 

Ere long they debouched on the shores 
of Loch Fleet, where the waters were gently 
lapping against the sandy banks and slowly 
eating their way into the woodland. Soon 
they came within clear view of the Old 
Man. 

A large gang of busy navvies could be 
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seen working at its base renewing the line, 
for here the Great Glenbrogan Railway ran 
on its way to John o’Groats. It was now 
five o'clock; in another hour work would 
cease, and as the line must be ready for next 
day's traffic all was busy toil. The voices 
of the brazen-throated gatfers stole across 
the water, filling earth and sea and sky with 
minatory thunderings. ‘Tired, bronzed 
Highlanders from east and west and north 
growled sullenly back, as mighty hammers 
drove the ringing rivets home and grimy 
waggons poured forth cataracts of ballast. 

„Is this aal?" asked Deuchary, as he 
mopped his red face. Ah' m awfully hungry.” 

* You clod ! " retorted Hector, on whom 
the beauty of the scene was not lost, “ always 
thinking of your tommy (food). This isn't 
all; we've not even begun vet.” 

“ Aalright," responded Deuchary, some- 
what abashed; “lead on Macduff, come 
wreck, come wrack 5 

“ Haud yer gab.“ interrupted Rory, whom 
Deuchary's mixed quotations never failed 
to rouse, “ or there will be little left of you 
but wreck and wrack, you greasy bubbly 
jock.” 

An exchange of compliments was cut 
short bv Hector, who insisted on silence 
and a stealthy approach towards the line. 
Feeling that their goal was nearing, the 
others cbeved, and in a quarter of an hour 
they sat huddled by the side of a heap of 
disused sleepers, their legs dangling in a dry 
ditch which bordered the line. 

A little farther along, and towards 
Duldachy, the navvies were hard at work; 
it was not likely that the bovs would be 
disturbed where they were. Doodle. peep- 
inz through the pile, kept an eye on the 
workmen. 

Have ye read ‘Robinson Crusoe?“ 
asked Hector ironically of the little gang. 

“ Sgadan ! " 

* Or the Swiss Family Robinson? 

* Sgadan /” 

“ Well then, this (pointing to the sleepers) 
is our raft; that (waving to the placid sur- 
face of Loch Fleet) is the South Sea with 
its islands; the savages are the keepers, 
Toko & Co., the fisher boys, everybody— 
when the tide is out, the ebb is full of 
cockles, the sinking sands of sand eels, the 
islands are full of eggs both for eating and 
collecting, there’s plenty of cover and 
plenty of firewood and plenty of fishing. 
We want only an old frying-pan and a kettle 
to have the jolliest time during the coming 
summer that fellows ever had since a Mac- 
brogan first blew the bagpipes,” and Hector’s 
eyes blazed with excitement as he finished. 
The others were almost speechless. Then 
Deuchary tipped the fiery Rory into the 
drain and fell upon him; Doodle attempted 
to grapple with Hector, and they both 
tumbled on top of the other couple. If the 
navvies were not close at hand the boys 
would have given vent to their emotions in 
savage yells; as it was, they relieved their 
pent-up feelings in & vigorous rough-and- 
tumble. The ditch was a seething mass of 
siruggling, perspiring schoolboys. 

Rory, being undermost, got the worst of 
it, and it took quite five minutes to appease 
him and smooth down his ruffled garments 
and his equally ruffled feelings. Even then 
he expressed his willingness to tight Deuchary 
anywhere and at any time to a finish, but a 
loud whistle put an end to their squabbling. 

The head gaffer was sounding the end of 
work, and instantly tools were tlung down, 
coats seized, and waggons linked together. 
The noisy navvies clambered in, and the 
bogie engine puffed away to Duldachy. A 
few came along the line by the Old Man, 
and the boys lay silently in the ditch till 
the heavy footsteps and the rough voices 
died away. Then they peeped out caus 
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tiously. Only one man remained—the night 
watchman—and he was busily engaged in 
collecting tools and making all snug. 

It's lucky the tide's in," said Hector, 
* as we can carry the sleepers over that 
bank and float them along till we find some 
quiet place where we can put them to- 
gether.” 

" But th're no oor sleepers,” remarked 
Deuchary, on reflection. 

Whose then are they ?” asked Hector 
indignantly. “They are old and useless 
for the line; the railway people are only 
too glad to get rid of them; nobody wanta 
them, as it is too far to cart them to 
Duldachy, and you can buy timber for 
firewood almost for nothing at the sawmill 
close to the village. And here they only 
lie and rot." 

This view of the case reassured Deuchary 
and quite satisfied his ecclesiastical con- 
science. However, being of an argumenta- 
tive turn of mind. he inquired, “ What about 
the watchman’ Where are vour bolts, 
your hammer? and how about the row 
when you try to fix the whole lot together?“ 

“ The watchman ! " replied Hector testily. 
* Doodle will look after him (“ Will he ? ” 
growied Doodle, who preferred being in the 
fichting-line) ; here are the bolts, all around 
and all old and rusty, but good enough for 
us. You will borrow a hammer from over 
there, you fat old bectroot, and I'll see to 
the building of the raft.” 

The subordinate members of the gang 
were inclined to be unruly, as bold buccaneers 
generally are, but Captain Hector, being the 
oldest, the strongest, and having a con- 
siderable amount of spice in his temper, 
soon quelled his crew. 

“It's most cianail (sad) having only to 
watch," grumbled Doodle. 

“They also serve who only stand and 
wait," murmured Deuchary. 

“Shut up, you broken-down minister,” 
was Rory's comment. 

* Come on, Rory, vou'll help me to carry 
the sleepers”; and Hector selected four of 
the soundest, and with Rory's aid trans- 
ported them to the water, when they 
removed their boots and stockings and 
waded in the loch, pushing the logs in front 
of them. Deuchary chose some of the best 
and straightest bolts and, shouldering a 
sleeper, followed in the other’s wake. The 
old) watchman had disappeared into his 
little shelter, whence issued faint wreaths of 
smoke, testifying to his placid frame of 
mind. Soon Deuchary returned. 

* We've found a fine place for building 
the ship," he said. Build me straight and 
true, oh master, for the cruel rocks they 
gored her sides like the horns of an angry 
bul. Now for the hammer!“ 

The tools were under a tarpaulin close to 
the watchman’s hut. Deuchary made one 
or two attempts to get at them, but on each 
occasion disturbed the wakeful sentry, who 
began to walk about, shaking his head 
doubtfully as he did so. The boys lav 
behind some bramble-bushes, and kept a 
sharp eye on the man's movements. Then 
an idea occurred to Doodle, which showed 
that Hector had not made a mistake in 
choosing him as a scout. He whispered his 
plan to Deuchary, who chuckled, and pro- 
ceeded to apostrophise him: The Doodle 
came down like a wolf on the fold ! " but 
Doodle was already in the wood running in 
the direction of the sleepers. 

Soon he got on to the line, when he 
feverishly attacked the pile, laying sleeper 
after sleeper on the rails, as if determined 
on the destruction of the Flying Highland- 
man due next morning at 4.45 exactly. 
The old watchman fairly staggered at the 
audacity of this outrage. He reeled forward 
dumb. with rage. As soon as his back wa~ 
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turned, DA jumped out of his lurking- 
place, pushed back the tarpaulin, coolly 
selected à heavy hammer, and walked off to 
the woods undetected. 

Meantime Doodle worked excitedly, but 
regarded the oncoming foe out of the corner 
of his eye. The moment for retreat came 
as a big stone hurled at him splintered in 
fragments on the rails. He jumped the 
ditch, cleared the fence with a flying leap, 
and vanished among the trees, pursued by 
a volley of stones and remarks. When he 
found his schoolfellows, he was greeted with 
many compliments and much laughter. 

“To work!” cried Hector, as he laid 
two sleepers parallel and placed two others 
across them. 

The irrepressible Deuchary hummed some 
familiar tune as he seized & bolt and placed 
it in position. Rory held a stout piece of 
wood on top of it, and Hector began to deliver 
dull uncertain blows. Doodle was scouting, 
as he had been ordered to look out for 
natives, an operation in which he began to 
take much pleasure, as it afforded him an 
opportunity of chasing rabbits and squirrels, 
of looking for birds’ nests, and of trving to 
climb impossible trees. He even paud a 
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M M nee Levinge ? ” was Jack Wil. 
loughby's question to each boy he 
met on rushing out of morning school. 

He was a delicate-looking lad of about 
fifteen, and his friend, Harry Levinge, two 
or three years older, was in the Sixth 
Form, and so, of course, looked up to as a 
pattern of all a schoolboy should be by his 
admirers. 

“ I say, old fellow, the mater says I can 
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" You don't mean it! Well, Iam glad!” 
was Levinge's reply. “Can you go out 
with me?” 

“Yes, She thinks it just the thing, as 
the doctor, you know, ordered a voyage for 
me to set me up, so I am to go out with you, 
and, if I take to the life, am to settle out 
there." 

" Out there" meant the up-country of 
Ceylon, and the two boys were to go to 
Harry Levinge's brother-in-law, who was a 
planter in one of the best districts in the 
wland. It had been arranged that Harry 
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visit to the edge of the wood by the line, 
where, from behind a tree. he halloaed to the 
watchman, who promptly turned out and 
halloaed indignantly back. Then the scout 
retraced his footsteps to the shipbuilding 
yard where he found his exhausted com- 
rades had succeeded in driving home one 
bolt. 

The sleepers were verv tough and well 
&easoned, and the arm that wielded the 
hammer was not particularly brawny. 
Consequently Rory and Deuchary had 
escaped sudden death or mutilation several 
times, and disaffection was rampant. 

Hector was tired, but resolute. 

„Next bolt. please," he said briskly. 

“Lets stop it," sugested Rory dis- 
contentedly. 

* We'll be late for supper if this goes on 
much longer." said Deuchary, too weary to 
attempt to quote. 

* Bosh ! my lads," cheerfully responded 
the captain, as he beckoned to Doodle to 
bear a hand. And so at it they went, while 
the last rays of the sun tipped the summit 
of the Old Man and bathed the loch in a 
soft fading light. Bolt two met with some 
soft patehes and went soon home. For the 
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TWO SCHOOLBOYS IN CEYLON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By ALISsoN GRIEVE. 


CHAPTEB I. 


should go out to learn coffee and tea plantin 
as soon as he could leave St. Peter's, vad 
his shadow, as Jack Willoughby was called, 
had been doing his best to get leave to join 
his friend. He was the youngest of the four 
boys; their father had died out in India 
„ before and Mrs. Willoughby had 
settled near the school so that her sons could 
attend as day boys. 

Harry Levinge was a boarder, bein 
homeless. His father and mother died 
when he was an infant, and his brother and 
sister were abroad. His sister had married 
the well-known captain of the school in his 
day—the best cricketer on record and a 
favourite with everyone. He had be- 
friended the small Harry Levinge when he 
arrived in the school, and, with his power as 
head boy, was able to help the little fellow 
along through many of his early troubles, 
&nd when the pretty Alice Levinge came to 
see some of the school sports and cricket 
matches he at once lost his heart to her. 
She, on her part, soon considered Gilbert 


others, the boys threw caution to the winds 
and the piece of wood into the loch, and 
smote the sounding iron till wood and water 
answered back. 

The good ship Hope had her foundations 
laid at last, and then the boys pushed her 
well under an overhanging bank, and secured 
her by means of the other sleepers worked 
firmly into the sand. 

Only the hammer remained to be disposed 
of. 

" Come and see me return it," said 
Doodle, and they went. 

When they came opposite the little shanty 
in which the watchman sat, Doodle signed 
to the others to be silent. Then he whirled 
the hammer several times round his head, 
and at the proper moment let go. The 
heavy missile landed accidentally on the 
crazy hut with a crash that nearly shook 
the old man out of his moleskins. He 
sprang out in a rage, looked at the hammer, 
and stared all round. Then he spat upon 
his hands, and put himself in a fighting 
5 An owl hooted in the woods; 
rom the hills came the bleating of sheep; 
the twilight faded into dark. 


. (To be continu- d» 


Elliot quite the hero her little brother had 
described to her, and no one gave greater 
applause or clapped more heartily at any of 
his performances than she did. 

On leaving school he went out to Ceylon 
to take up planting, and on his return two 
or three years later, a meeting again on the 
school ground led to an engagement and a 
wedding soon afterwards. Harry was to 
join them as soon as his school days were 
over, and he had been anxiously looking 
forward to his eighteenth birthdav, after 
which he was to be allowed to leave. He 
was fairly well off, but his guardian wisely 
kept his little fortune well in hand. He had 
made very liberal arrangements, however, 
as to outfit and for his expenses while living 
with his brother-in-law, who had written 
proposing he should try and bring a friend 
with him. It will be no harder teaching 
two boys than one," said Gilbert Elliot to 
his wife, “ and two will be much less trouble 


in the house than fone, as they can amuse 


each other. 


Harry had at once proposed Jack Wil- 
foughby should join him, and, as it up Ln 
it was just what the boy's uncle was thi king 
of for him. Let him give up head work,’ 
said he to his mother, “and go to a good 
climate and lead an outdoor life; he will 
never get a scholarship nor take to classics, 
eo it is no use his staying longer at St. Peter's, 
and he always had & turn for an outdoor 
lifeand adventures." Soit was soon settled, 
and Harry Levinge was to spend the next 
holidays with Mra. Willoughby, who lived in 
West 5 and the boys were both 
to pack and start from there early in 
September. 

e holidays soon came, and Harry left 
St. Peter's universally regretted by masters 
and boys; the headmaster quite sad that 
he did not go up for one of the school 
scholarships and so on to Christcburch. 
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“ You would have a very good chance, 
my boy," he said; it is a pity you should 
give up all idea of turning your talents to 
some account. You would succeed, I am 
sure, as à lawyer. Why not follow in your 
father's footsteps and become a barrister ? ” 

„Oh! I should hate it, sir. Rex is going to 
be the big man of the family ; he has already 
gained a good appointment in Cape Town, 
and I should love the free life in Ceylon." 

* You could do even better than your 
brother," was the answer. I am very 80 
you are not following him to Oxford ; but if 
ever you get tired of planting, write to me 
and I will do my best to advise you as toa 
university career." 

Harry thanked him and took all sorts of 
kindly messages to Gilbert Elliot, who was 
still a good deal thought of at St. Peter's 
as an “ old boy." 

(To be continued.) 


“ I hear you are taking Willoughby minor 
out with you. You will have your work 
cut out to keep that young man out of 
scrapes ! ” 

“ I suppose he will grow out of mischief, 
sir. Poor boy !—he suffers a good deal.” 

“ Yes; the climate of Ceylon ought ta 
be good for him. Let me see, it is asthma 
he has, is it not ? ” 

Les, sir, and visits to Cutliff's” (Cut- 
liff's was the well-known tuck-shop). 

" Well, Levinge, my boy, good luck to 
you! Let me hear how you get on"; and 
they parted, the stern headmaster smiling 
to himself. A queerly matched pair of 
friends. Well, there's one thing, Levinge 
can but improve that imp of mischief, and 
there's sense somewhere far down in that 
oung man's mind. Should not wonder if 

e comes to the front after all! 
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. YOSHIDA TORAJIRO: A JAPANESE PIONEER. 


r story of & pioneer is always full of 

interest. When an unknown tract of 
country suddenly becomes famous, we ask 
ourselves who iret found out its value; 
who changed a wilderness into a land of 
promise or a land of wealth ? The pioneer 
who discovers an El Dorado probably seldom 
reaps much of the great harvest. Yet, 
nameless though he be, we know him for a 
man of resolution and courage—a man 
capable of carrying out a purpose in, the 
face of danger and difficulty. 

Such a man was Yoshida Torajiro; one 
of the first men in Japan to dream of her 
future greatness, and perhaps the very first 
who carried the dream into action—living 
and dying for the regeneration of his country. 
A soldier by profession, a student and a poet, 
the condition of his country was, from an 
early age, his t concern. He was still 
very young when he 55 ei visit 
every of Japan ; studying in this way 
the 5 the e and the hardships 
of his countrymen. As a traveller he was 
everywhere hospitably entertained, and on 


leaving he presented to his host a compli- 
mentary poem. It is by means of these 
odes that his sit end has been traced and 
his wanderings followed into the most remote 
parts of the empire. 

. Yoshida was what we should call a 
radical—always seeing the need of reform 
&nd working to that end. As a soldier the 
defences of the country struck him as being 

r and the weapons in use obsolete. 
apan was not at that time open ” ; but 
Yoshida knew enough of the weapons of 
foreigners to see how superior they were. 
Like all the Japanese of that day, he hated 
and feared foreigners ; but he envied them 
their cannon and guns and other warlike 
machinery, and it became the great desire 
and aim of his life to gain from them all this 
useful knowledge without allowing them to 
settle in the country, and to do this he must 
himself go to these Western lands whence 
the strangers came. 

This, however, was contrary to law. At 
that period no Japanese was permitted to 
leave his native land. Yoshida Torajiro 
knew this, but his determination was 
unshaken. He waited years for his oppor- 
tunity ; travelling on foot to one seaport 
after another, but always arriving too late 
to catch the vessel of which he had heard. 
At last he was successful, so far that he 
reached Simoda, where an American ship 
was in the bay. Yoshida’s plan was to 
board this vessel and go with her, where he 
did not know and did not ask; it would be 
somewhere into the great unknown world, 
where he would be able to learn all that 
made the foreigner great and strong. Then 
he would return and teach his fellow-country- 
men all he had learnt. When the ardent 
little traveller stepped on board that vessel, 
his robes were literally stuffed and lined with 
paper on which all this wisdom was to be 


transcribed. 

Alas for poor Yoshida! He had reckoned 
without his host indeed ! Commodore Perry, 
who commanded the vessel, had signed a 
treaty with the Government, and one of the 
articles pledged him not to allow any 
Japanese to leave the country. So the 
hapless reformer was handed over to the 
police and put into prison, where he lan- 
ite for a long time. As a matter of 
act, however, languish is the wrong word 
to use—there was nothing of the sort about 
Yoshida. The dauntless little man was 
writing all the time and talking whenever 
he got the chance, and so great was his 


charm, 80 great the power of his tongue, that 
he quickly won over his jailer, and through 
him Yoshida’s papers passed out into the 
country. The man was a sower. It was 
his gift to sow good seed, and his countrymen 
of to-day are reaping the harvest. 

After long imprisonment he was at length 
permitted to return to his native town, 
Choshu, where he dwelt in his own house 
and kept a school for boys, by this means 
also carrying on his seed-sowing work. His 
impassioned addresses were far above the 
heads of these lads, who, it is said, secretly 
laughed at him; but some of that seed took 
root, and years afterwards, when Yoshida 
was in his grave, these boys were men who 
took an active part in the reform and helped 
to make Japan what she is to-day. 

While teaching boys, Yoshida was also 
teaching himself; in the ardour of study 
he allowed little time for sleep, and it is 
said kept himself awake by putting mos- 
quitoes up his sleeves! Had he been con- 
tented with thus teaching and learning he 
might have lived to share the glory of the 
new Japan he was helping to create. But, 
like many another reformer, Yoshida became 
somehow involved in a plot against a man 
in power—a man who he considered was an 
enemy to progress. 

The plot was discovered, and again 
Yoshida was thrown into prison. Here he 
made friends with another reformer, though 
not a disciple of his own. Kusakabe was a 
man from a distant part of the country. 
The two men were not in the same cell, but 
they found means of communication and 
became great friends. When Kusakabe was 
taken before the judge and condemned, he 
had to pass beneath Yoshida's window on 
his way to execution. As he came near he 
cried aloud, “It is better to be a crystal and 
broken than remain perfect like a tile upon 
the housetop." A sentiment which found 
an echo in Yoshida's brave heart. 

A day or two more and then he too came 
before the judge and was condemned to die. 
But he made use of this last chance of making 
his voice heard, and his speech to the people 
was not lightly forgotten. Xoshida's head 
was cut off, the eloquent tongue silenced at 
last; but the fiery words he had spoken and 
written lived on. The rapid growth and 
development of Japan is the greatest wonder 
ofthe present day. Whoshallsay how much 
of this new strength and power is due to the 
shabby little schoolmaster— the man of stout 
heart and burning words—Y oshida Torajiro ? 
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SOME HINTS 


198 boy should learn to swim, and it 
is highly satisfactory to see that this 
somewhat neglected accomplishment has 
been so much encouraged recently, more 
especially as regards that most important 
branch of all—long-distance swimming. 


I. THE WRoxG WAY TO TRY AND TAKE IN BREATH: 
WHEN HANDS ARE IN THIS Poel110N. 


A few years ago it was difficult to find a 
companion who could, or would, undertake 
to swim a mile The great majority of 
swimmers excused themselves by saying 
that it fatigued them so much; yet the 
inability to swim more than a very limited 
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2. THE CORRECT WAY TO BREATHE IS TO DRAW IN 
> JHE BREATH : WHEN THE ARMS ARE EXTENDED, 


distance is a very common failing among 
even those who, in a swimming-bath or 
river, would be considered good, and many 
of them even fast, swimmers by their com- 
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3. How vor To USR THE OAR, BY TRYING TO SUP. 
PORT YOURSELF IN THIS Way. THE HEAD WILL 
BE UNDER WATER, 


In the event of the upsetting of a boat, 
or other accident, some distance from land, 
of what avail is it for a swimmer to be only 
oa i of negotiating half the distance 
before becoming exhausted ? The whole 
secret of this premature exhaustion on the 
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AIDS FOR “B.0.P.” 


By MowTAGUCE A. HOLBEIN. 
(Mustrated with Photographs by CLanke 4 HYDE.) 


E 


Mr. Holbein having a Quiet Read. 


part of a swimmer lies in the important but 
often neglected questions of balance and 
breathing. 

On one occasion a friend was criticising 
the performances of a certain gentleman, to 
whom a mile or two was a matter of ari 
ordinary bath. After making remarks, 
complimentary and otherwise, he added: 


4 THE ConRECT METHOD 18 To HOLD OXE END or 
OAR BETWEEN Lrua THIS WILL Raise HEAD 
WELL CLEAR OF THE WATER. 


* But why on earth do you carry your head 
80 low ?” 

Carry my head ? " replied the swimmer. 
" I don't carry my h I let the water 
do that." 

In these few words the whole situation 
is practically summed up. Watch any 
swimmer who can go a distance,'and you 


5. TAKE HOLD LIKE THIS AND Duck HEAD SO A8 TO 
COME Ur IN CENTRE UF BUOY. 


will find that his mouth is beneath the 
water till the arms part at the commence- 
ment of the stroke, when the air is expelled, 
and a fresh breath taken as the stroke 
raises the mouth above the surface. The 
man who breathes “anyhow” will never 
go far, however powerful he may be, as the 


strain of maintaining and propelling himself 


SWIMMERS 
FOR PRACTICE WHEN IN THE WATER. 


through the water is too great if his body oe 
incorrectiy balanced. 

On the contrary. from being. as it is to 
many, the most fatiguing exercise, there is 
none that should tire one less; the strain 
is nothing compared to that of riding & 
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6. Cox UP IN CENTRE OF Buor. 


bicycle up a hill As it is with distance 
swimming, so it is with life-saving—a branch 
of swimming that is also seriously neglected, 
and with which no swimmer should on any 
account fail to make himself familiar. Con- 
trary to the popular supposition, it does 
not necessarily require a strong swimmer 
to effect the rescue of a drowning person, 
nor is it advisable to wait for such a person 
to come up for the third time, as he will 
not do so on this side of the river of life; 


7T. Havixa COME UP THROUGH CENTRE, ALL YOU 
HAVE TO DO Is TO DRAW THE ABMS THROUGH. 


in fact, how the popular “rising three 
times " theory was established, and came 
to be so implicitly believed in, is a mystery. 
In order to effect the rescue of a drowning 
person it is obviously essential that the 
rescuer should retain the full use of his 
limbe. A person who has sunk will be in- 
sensible, or nearly so, and may be a 

proached with safety, for he can be relied 
upon not to grapple with his would-be 
rescuer, as a man who is capable of realisin 

his position inevitably tries to do. Shoul 


ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE, THOUGH MANY NOVICES TRY. 


he succeed in his attempt, unless the reecuer 
can contrive to íree himself, both are 
doomed, as the long list of fatalities from 
this cause testifies each year. 

If clutched by a drowning man, your 
only chance is to keep cool, and do the 


right thing to regain your freedom reso- 
lutely and speedily. If clutched, as you 
most probably will be, by the wrist, turn 
our wrist against his thumb, and you will 
free again instantly. Watch your oppor- 
tunity and grasp him firmly by the hair or 
the back of his neck from behind. A man 
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in such a predicament will inevitably lose 
his self-control again immediately you fail 
to keep his head out of water. It is well- 
nigh impossible to do this unless the water 
is quite calm; the mere splash of a wave 
is sufficient to start your burden frantically 
struggling again, in spite of all your admoni- 
tions and assurances, unless it be a fellow- 
swimmer attacked by cramp, and amenable 
to reason. 

You should guard against the possibility 
of a person turning over and catching hold 
of you again * seizing him under the 
armpits, and by holding n thus you will 
be able to keep his head higher out of the 
water. If he seizes you by the head and 
shoulders, “‘scrag him," and scrag him 
quickly. Place one arm round his waist 
and the other under his chin, with your 

yo ay under his nose if possible. Pull 
and push with all your might, and he must 
perforce let go. 

Theory is all very well, but it is practice 
that is wanted, and by taking turns in 
playing the parts of rescuer and drowning 
man boys can acquire in a few hours the 
necessary knack upon which their lives may 
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can swim ever so little, it requires but a 
trifling support to enable him to await 
calmly a long.delayed rescue in cases of 
emergency. 

To a person who is ignorant of the 
correct way of getting into a lifebuoy, 
this life-saving contrivance is perhaps 
more dangerous than useful. He almost 
invariably tries to get into it, as seen in 
photograph, by taking hold of it at each 
side and endeavouring to get through the 
centre, with the result that the head is 
merely thrust under water and kept there 
by the weight of the buoy. 

By glancing at the illustration it will 
readily be seen that it is next to impossible 
to get the buoy over the shoulders, and, 
should you succeed in getting partially 
through, there is great danger of becoming 
wedged. The life-saving apparatus often 
proves in such a case a veritable death- 
trap, as the swimmer is “saved” wrong 
end up, the head being submerged and the 
lower extremities maintained above the 
water. 

At times a wave will somersault a buoy 
and its occupant, in which case keep the 
legs together, and give a downward stroke 
with the arms, as though diving. This will 
immediately enable you to get clear, and, 


10. THE CORRECT WAY OF GETTING INTO A BOAT 18 
OVER THE STERN, 


on coming up again, you can regain your 
position in the buoy. 

Instead of trying to get through the 
centre of a buoy from above when grasped 
on each side with the hands, it should be 
handled as though one were trying to lift 
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will cause the head to be submerged for a 
moment. On its coming to the surface 
inside the buoy, it is then easy to draw the 
arms through. 

A much neater method of accomplishing 
the same end in one movement is to place 
both hands close together upon that edge 


11. A LADDER OVER THE STERN IS THE EASIEST WAY 
OF GETTING INTO A Boar. 


of the buoy which is nearest to you, and 

suddenly to throw all the weight of the 

body upon it. This forces one side under, 
causing the buoy to capsize, and fall clean 
over the head and shoulders. 

An oar does not look a very substantial 
support; nor is it, if grasped in the centre. 
The proper way is to sit astride one end. 
This will raise the other end out of the 
water. The leverage will be found amply 
sufficient to support the swimmer, whilst 
leaving him both hands free to propel him- 
self and maintain his balance. The oar 
may also be grasped by the end with the 
hands, and the legs used for propulsion. 
Even the most indifferent swimmer can, by 
either of these simple methods, safely 
negotiate comparatively long distances with 
ease. 

The necessity for thoroughly mastering a 
ood breast-stroke before learning side and 
ancy strokes, cannot be too often or too 

firmly impressed upon the novice. Boys 

often favour the side-stroke on account of 
the fact that owing to the eyes being 
at right-angles to the direction in which 
they are swimming, the water passing close 
to them gives the impression that they are 
getting faster through the water. How- 
ever, if they get a companion to time them 
carefully over a measured distance in both 
styles they will realise the fallacy of the 


at some future time depend. If a person it over the head. The weight of the buoy supposition. 
—ͤ — X9 e ——— —  —— 
THE *ATTERBURY WANDERERS" ABROAD. 


By W. E. Cute, 
Author of “ Rollinson and J,” * Lockett Primus's Crib,” ete. 


YES; some people 
no doubt ma 
imagine that I te 
this story partly 
from a feeling of 
pique, but I de- 
clare at the outset 
that there is no- 
thing so base in my 
— well, in my com- 
3 It may 
that I really 
had a little desire 
to be e sean 
Secretary, but if I 
had it arose sim- 
ply from an honest 
conviction that I 
could discharge 
the duties of that office in an exemplary 
fashion, with a care and a thoroughness 
which some people would not know how to 


PART I. 


give. As it was, Cleever got the post, 
chiefly, no doubt, because the idea of our 
forming a club among ourselves had origi- 
nated with him, and partly because ja 
showed himself so willing to take it; but 
when I was asked to perform the less 
arduous duties of Treasurer, I did not show 
a single sign of discontent. No, it is not 
malice that makes me tell the story, but 
rather a sincere desire that other new clubs 
shall profit by our remarkable experience. 
Holland, the best cricketer among us, had 
been made Captain ; but he was not a self- 
assertive fellow, and as soon as Cleever had 
secured the secretaryship it became evident 
that Holland's position was to be something 
of a sinecure. This was plainly shown over 
the selection of a name for our club, a 
uestion which all but the Captain and the 
retary approached with open minds. 
We were a free and independent group of 
town workers, mostly clerks, living in the 


suburbs, and as far as a name was concerned 
we had any amount of choice. 

* I should think * Atterbury Stars’ would 
do," suggested the Captain. No other 
club has taken it.“ 

This was harmless if not very original, but 
Cleever had other views, and stated them 
in his masterful way. 


" Stars! ' " he said, Stars is too 
ambitious. ' Wanderers' would be much 
better. None of us are very brilliant, you 


know." 

If that’s the argument," cried Holland, 
what's the use of ' Wanderers’ either! 
Are we going perambulating round the 
country like a set of Ishmaelites ? ” 

" [ move," said Cleever firmly, '' that it 
be the Atterbury Wanderers.” 

The Captain, Holland, was a philosopher, 
and did not want a cleavage—a division, 
I mean—at the very beginning of our history. 
So he ‘only shrugged his shoulders, without 
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proposing an amendment, and it was 
unanimously resolved that we were to be 
the “ Atterbury Wanderers.“ The thing 
was done in what seems to me now an 
almost ghastly cheerfulness of spirit. 

It was only a few days afterwards that 
the question of & Bank Holiday fixture 
came up. Our Secretary took this in hand 
forcefully, and went a considerable distance 
in the matter without consulting anybody ; 
but I am bound to admit that we were 
thoroughly with him in all he did. I have 
said that we were all town workers, and 
naturally we jumped at his suggestion that 
this fixture ought to supply something of the 
nature of an outing. Nor were we anything 
less than pleased when he came up to the 
field one evening with his scheme full-fledged. 
He had already in fact sent an advertisement 
to the Southshire ‘ Echo," asking for a 
match away, but not more than eight 
miles away. If things could be nicely 
arranged, he said we would go by brake ; and 
he, and probably the Captain, would lend 
grace and beauty to the affair by bringing 
a lady each ! 

The Captain himself was rather taken 
with the idea, and left the field early to see 
if he could get a lady to come. Cleever, 
of course, was very popular that evening, 
and one or two fellows agreed in my hearing 
that it was very important to have a secre- 
tary with ideas. 

On the next day the advertisement duly 
appeared in the Echo," and most of us 
read it. I was one of those who did so. 
Then at our next gathering—just a few 
days before Bank Holiday—Cleever came 
to the field to report. 

“How many replies?” asked Holland 
thoughtlessly. 

“ Could we fix up with more than one ? " 
retorted Cleever, thus concealing, perhape, 
some little disappointment of his own. 
" Anyway, here we are," fingering a sheet of 
note-paper in an important and tantalising 
style. Lethington’s the place; just within 
the limit of distance. Seven miles almost 
exactly, and a good road. I am writing 
to-night to say that we accept, and that we 
shall get there early in the afternoon. I’ve 
also been to Sumner's Mews, to secure a 
conveyance. His brakes are engaged, but 
he has a splendid old landau which will 
take nine nicely. Holland and I will have 
a pony-trap." 

All this quite took our breath away. 
Indeed, to show that I have only an honest 
desire to give Cleever every credit that is 
due to him, I am prepared to say that things 
generally went with a swing when he took 
them in hand. This, perhaps, caused even 
those of us who knew him particularly well 
to forget for the time his random habits, 
and his frequent recklessness with regard to 
details. He had & way of plunging us in 
medias res, and was off again before we had a 
chance of inquiring how we had got there. 

All of us were delighted, and several of 
us said so. Very good," said Cleever 
graciously. “Yes, you can safely leave 
the rest of it to me. By the way, we may 
as well appoint a meeting-place now for 
Monday, in case we don't all come together 
in the interval. What do you say to Gordon 
Road ? " 

No one had anything to say against it. 
“ Right it is, then," said our Secretary. It's 
& nice quiet spot, and it's quite near the 
Mews. Unless you hear to the contrary, 
let it be Gordon Road at twelve o'clock on 
Monday." 

So the thing was settled, and we presently 
dispersed in an atmosphere of pleasant 
expectation. The next two or three days 
passed swiftly, and at a last · practice game 
on the Saturday it was joyfully told that 
all was in order, and that nothing to the 
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contrary " had turned up. So on Bank 
Holiday, after a pleasant and lazy morning, 
I took an early lunch, got into my flannels, 
and set out for Gordon Road. 

Half-way to the rendezvous, and some. 
where near the Mews, I came upon a rather 
curious tableau, which I was far too blind 
at the time to recognise as what it really 
was—a solemn warning. Standing at the 
side of the road, apparently in a state of 
waiting, was a small but comfortable pony- 
trap, nicely cushioned and calculated to 
hold four persons. As I drew near I won- 
dered why the rather large pony was standing 
with his head lowered to the gutter, and 
why the vehicle had stopped just where 
there was no house and no other object of 
interest. A moment later I discovered that 
the person sitting in the trap in an attitude 
of patience was our Captain. 

I stopped to stare at him, and he returned 
the stare. Hullo!” I cried then, what 
on earth are you doing here? 

* [ don't know," answered Holland, in 
his usual unperturbed manner; better ask 
him," and he nodded towards the pony. 
“Fact is, he has stopped just here and 
won't go on." 

" Well, what are your plans?" I in. 
quired. 

"I thought I would wait a bit, and see. 


He may start again directly. Perhaps 
he's thinking about it now." 
Then I began to smile. Come. old 


chap," he protested, “‘ don't start the day 
all wrong! If vou'll get in and start him, 
I'll give you the ride for nothing.“ 

Moved by this appeal, I climbed up and 
took the reins. Some horses know the 
whole difference between a novice and a 
skilful whip, and of course all Sumner's 
animals gain & large experience. In a 
moment we were trotting amicably away 
towards Gordon Road. 

“This is interesting. I wish you'd tell 
me how it's done," suggested Holland, 
after tho first surprise. 

It's more important to you that you 
should know how it’s going to be done,” 
was my reply. ''I suppose Cleever is to 
drive ? ” 

“I'm sure he is. It's quite a long time 
since I made up my mind about that. But 
I don't know if he can." 

Then we both began to ruminate, and 
before we spoke again Gordon Road was 
reached. The landau was already on the 
spot, in charge of Sumner's son, & youth 
whose stoutness was only equalled by his 
capacity for silence. Most of the team 
were also present, with the Secretary and 
two young ladies, one of them being de- 
scribed as the Captain’s cousin and the other 
as the Secretary's brother.in-law s sister. 
They were bosom friends. 

** Well, here you are at last,” said Cleever, 
as I drew up in front of the landau. “I 
began to think you were never coming, and 
that I ought to have sent some one else to 
fetch the thing.” 

“I was coming," said Holland mildly. 
“ And I'm glad you sent me. By the way, 
who's going to drive? I'm not much of a 
hand myself, you know." 

“Oh, I'll take the reins," said Cleever 
jauntily. ‘‘ There'll be no difficulty about 
that. You take the back seat. Ah, here's 
Price, now, with the bag. At last we're 
all ready to start.” 

Price, who had charge of the cricket-bag, 
was really the last arrival, so the balance of 
the team tumbled into the landau. It was 
a roomy old vehicle which took seven quite 
comfortably, and the two thinnest of us 
squeezed up beside the driver. Then 
Cleever’s relative took her place in the 
pony-trap, and the Captain’s cousin was 
assisted up behind. The Captain gravely 


seated himself, after which Cleever got 
into the driver's seat and took the reins. 

As soon as he did so, the large pony 
lowered his head slowly. Otherwise we 
might never have guessed that our Secretary 
was a novice, There was a pause. 

Jou can say ‘Gee up,’ and also Get 
on.“ remarked Holland, soberly as ever, 
“but thev're quite useless. I tried them 
myself. Think of something else." 

The Secretary said (AT. Tech-. and cracked 
his whip. Somebody in the landau wanted 
to know why we hadn't started, and Holland 
continued. Opportunity only comes once or 
twice to any man, 80 no one can blame him. 

“The fact is, of course, that he doesn’t 
know that he belongs to the Wanderers. 
He thinks he's a Star—a Fixed Star. Can't 
you get him to listen to reason ? Tell him 
that the resolution was passed unanimously.“ 

" How did you make the brute move? 
asked Cleever, almost crudely. 

“I didn't—it was Smith. He's in the 
landau now, laughing like a lunatic. Just 
look at him." 

At that point young Sumner intervened, 
perhaps fortunately. So far he had been 
watching events with a certain far-away 
interest through half-closed lids. 

" Now, Bismarck!" he said sleepily ; 
and instantly Bismarck, recognising a 
master's voice, raised his head and started. 
The Secretary, who had got on his feet for 
some reason or other, sat down suddenly, 
the team gave a little cheer, and the journey 
was happily begun. 

We passed through our suburb at a right 
merry pace, regarded with much interest 
and perhaps with some envy by those who 
were fortunate enough to meet us. In 
the landau jests were many and various, 
for we were genuinely out for the day,“ 
and some of us had never ridden in a landau 
before. Ahead of us Bismarck ambled 
along pleasantly under Cleever's masterful 
eye, and we had a very good occasional 
view of the Captain, smiling at us benevo- 
lently from his place beside his cousin. 
The two young ladies enjoved it thoroughly, 
and when one of them remarked to the 
other that it was “ really a picnic," we all 
applauded the opinion. 

About three miles out of Atterbury occurs 
the long Stalling Hill. On our outward 
journey we had to climb the steeper slope, 
so most of us got out to walk. I was strolling 
quietly along, admiring the foliage of the 
hedgerows, when I suddenly found Cleever 
at mv side. 

“ By the way, Smith," he said carelessly, 
“do you happen to have that letter about 
you—that letter from Jones ? ” 

* Eh*"Icried. “ What letter, and what 
Jones? 

* Why, the Jones of Lethington. The 
letter about this fixture, you know. Didn't 
I hand it to you to look at after that 
committee on the field? 

* Oh dear, no!” I said with assurance. 
* I never touched it, never even looked at 
it. I am quite sure of that. I don't think 
anyone else saw it, either." 

Then Cleever said something utterly 
unreasonable, though he said it in such a 
matter-of-fact tone that it was some moments 
before I realised what he really had said. 
* Hm ' he remarked, I daresay you're 
right there. Nobody took any trouble in 
the matter except myself, or any interest 
either. I sometimes wonder what's the 
use of having several officers, not to speak 
of a committee, if one poor fellow has to 
do all the work ! " 

Then he returned to Bismarck, without 
giving me time either to catch the spirit of 
his complaint or to fathom its unreasonable- 
ness, And before I had recovered my 
breath we were at the top of the hill. 


There our trot was resumed, and in due 
time we approached Lethington. The town 
was not very well known to any of us, though 
probably most of our number had visited 
it once or twice. It stands on the slo 
of a hill, and is a rambling, sleepy old 

lace, whose one respectable industry is 

rickmaking. Most peoplo who visit 
Lethington wonder why such a number of 
people live there, and what they find to 

o. As we drew nearer, some one shouted 
to the Captain : 

“ I say, Holland, where are we to play ? ” 

Holland heard the question and 
it on to Cleever; but apparently Cleever 
was so engaged with Bismarck just then 
that he had no leisure to send back the 
answer. Besides, it became unnecessary 
almost at once, for on turning the next 
corner we saw the end of our journey. 

In a field that sloped pleasantly down 
to e Pad 1 skirts the town were 
severa el-clad fi moving lazil 
about. Five minutes Ta Bismarck had 
halted at the open gate of that particular 
field, and the occupants of the pony-trap 
were alighting. 

The prospect was an ideal one. The 
riverside portion of the field was flat, and 
there we saw a beautifully laid pitch, as 
well as a small tent and a couple of fine 
Sheltering chestnut-trees. As we filed in 
with our impedimenta, our expressions of 
satisfaction were sincere if not loud. Then 
two or three of the flannel-clad figures were 
Observed coming to meet us. One of them 
was a jolly and affable little man who wore 
a Sweater. 

Ah, here you are!” he said cheerily 
" How do you do? How do you do? You 
have come just at the time we expected 
you. Here is our captain, the Vicar." 

The Vicar was a tall clergyman with a 
cosy, clean-shaven face. It was our able 
Secretary, of course, that moved to meet 

m as we cleared out of the way. 

" Mr.—er—Jones ?" he said, with un- 
expected modesty. 
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“At your service, sir.“ answered the 
Vicar graciously. “I am glad to meet 
you. You are in excellent time.” 

He shook hands with Cleever, whom he 
naturally took to be our captain, and with 
the Captain, whom he took to be somebody 
else. Then he bowed gallantly to the 
ladies, expressed the pleasure it gave him 
a eee them, and led the way down the 
eld. 

Below we found that the fine old chestnuts 
had seats fixed beneath them, and that 
one whole tree had evidently been set 
apart for us. There we pitched our camp 
and cast loose our baggage, while the 
Captain, obliged at last to emerge from 
obscurity, went to arrange preliminaries. 
A few minutes later he came back to say 
that he had won the toes, and that we were 
to have first place at the wickets. 

Most of our team then began to settle them- 
selves for a quiet and lazy time, while Cleever 
braced on his leg-guards. It may be 
remarked that he always went in first man, 
though it must be added, in the merest 
justice, that he usually came out in the 
same order. Still, as Holland had been 
heard to say, runs need not be the first 
consideration in a really well-conducted 
club. Style ought to have a prominent 
place, and to see Cleever stride out to tho 
wicket, examine it, take centre, receive 
the first ball or two, and then stride back 
again, was an Education. 

Seeing my duty clear before me, I hunted 
up the score-book. Cleever hadn't filled 
in the name of the club we were playing, 
and as he was too busy just then to be 
bothered, I decided to stroll over to the 
Opposition camp and make inquiries. As 
I started, Breffitt came back from a tour of 
investigation and gave me certain pleasant 
tidings. Breffitt loves the things of this 
ond. 

“I say," he cried. Isn't this prime? 
There's a table laid out in that tent for 
tea 

“Really?” 


AS every boy knows, sailors frequently 
tim Carry pets with them to while away the 
© on board ship. But I often think that 


Bx J. ALLAN. 


the pets themselves develop charac- 
teristics and play all sorte of pranks, 
to break the monotony of the long 
weary weeks of a sailing-ship voyage, 
that would never occur to them were 
they living their ordinary life ashore. 

I remember once bringing home a 
couple of Australian magpies — 
* Polly” and Maggie.“ As soon 
as we got into fine weather we cut 
one wing of each bird and let them 
run about the deck. 

They soon became very tame, and 
used to go hopping into the forecastle 
and apprentices’ house at meal-times 
to see what they could pick up, know- 
ing quite well the sound of the clatter 
of the plates. 

Like most sailing-ships, we carried 
a few chickens, which used to be 
allowed to run about the deck for 
an hour or two every day, and their 
favourite roosting- place was the 
eross- bar of a winch which was close 
to the after-end of the main 
hatch. 

Now, one day something startled Maggie, 
and as she ran flapping her wings down the 
deck, her course happened to take her in 
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“Yes; and whole basketfuls of good 
things.“ 

He went to whisper his discovery to the 
others, and I continued my way. Arrived 
at the opposition camp I received a smiling 
reception, and the scorer, making room for 
me beside him, spread out his score-book 
before my eyes. 

“ What are the names of the first bats ? ” 
he inquired. “I was just coming over to 
ask you." 

I told him, and watched while he wrote 
them down. Then I glanced at the heading 
of his sheet, and saw to my bewilderment 
that the club against which his men were 

laying was described as Comford 
own." 

Comford was several miles west of Lething- 
ton; and while I was trying to get my 
bearings with regard to this mystery, I 
caught sight of something else that was 
distinctly worthy of attention. A large 
brake had just driven up to the gate 
at the top of the field, and, as its full 
load of passengers were mostly dressed in 
flannels, it was quite evident that they 
intended to play cricket somewhere. 

A moment, and I rose hastily from my 
seat. “Youre not going?" asked my 
neighbour politely, for he had noticed 
nothing, so far. 

" Yes," I answered hurriedly, “but I'll 
be back again presently —perha ps."' 


(To be contin ve.) 


OF OUR BOARD-SHIP PETS. 


amongst a group of chickens, who fled clack- 
ing out of her way. 

Tbis incident evidently put & new idea 
into her head, and, having at once commu- 
nicated it to her comrade, it thenceforth 
became their favourite recreation for the 
rest of the voyage—or, rather, as long as 
any of the chickens remained alive. 

Their modus operandi was this: 

After a short consultation they would 
wander along the deck towards the winch, 
one on each side of the hatch, which hid 
them from each other and also from the 
chickens. 

Whichever one arrived at the after-end 
first would begin to pick about the deck in 
an aimless, innocent sort of way, but all 
the time keeping one eye lifting on the other 
corner for her companion in mischief. 

As soon as the latter appeared, both of 
them, with much squawking and flapping of 
wings, would rush in amongst the chickens, 
who, roused thus rudely out of their peaceful 
day-dreams, came tumbling down off their 
perch and scattered in all directions, to the 

reat delight of their tormentors, who, 
dawg themselves up to their full height, 
would give vent to long chortles of triumph. 

I remember, too, the same voyage, the 
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mate was bringing home a native com- 
panion —a grey Australian crane, about 
the size of & heron. 

In a few weeks' time the bird knew most 
-of the crew by sight quite well, and his 
greatest enjoyment in life was, the moment 
he saw the cook out of the gallev, to make 
straight tracks for that place, where he 
would commence flinging spoons and forks 
and saucepan-lids—anything that was bright, 
in fact, that he could lay his bill on—in all 
directions, and then, dipping his bill into the 
pots and saucepans themselves, would search 
for anything that might be under the water 
in them. 

His master found him one day picking 
the pitch out of the seams in the deck with 
his long bill, and at once chastised him with 
a bit of small line that he happened to be 
carrving. 

Henceforth “ Billy,” as we called him, 
looked upon the mate as his inveterate foe, 
and did he espy him coming along one side 
of the deck he was off like the proverbial 
“ redshank,” with many shrill whistles, to 
the other side. Nor could the mate cajole 
him by any means to make friends again. 

Later on in the voyage, when we were 
painting ship, we had to shut him up in his 
house, as, following out his natural instincts 
of foraging about in anything liquid, he 
would watch until some one had left a paint- 
pot standing unguarded, and then, after 
searching it thoroughly with his bill, would 
generally end by flinging the brush up into 
the air and worrying it on the deck when it 
fell back again, a performance which did 
not improve the appearance of the deck. 
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An apprentice I was with in one ship 
brought home a young 'possum which he 
had had given him, and which made a very 
pretty little pet. 

When he was let out of his cage, Jacko 
used, as the nearest approach he could find 
to his native boughs, to make straight for 
the brass rods from which the bunk curtains 
hung, and along these he would travel at a 
great rate, always with a turn of his tail 
round them as a precaution in the event of 
his little claws slipping on the polished 
surface, 

Then his master took to feeding him out 
of his hand with scraps of potatoes and 
such-like luxuries, till Jacko yot to know 
him so well that he would come running 
along when he was called, and snuggle up 
on his shoulder—a little soft, grey, furry 
ball. 

A tine white cockatoo belonging to the 
captain, however, came to an untimely end. 
He was a tine talker and had quite an 


extensive vocabulary at his command. He 
used to hang up under the boata aft, and 
as we ran out of the tropics into the cooler 
weather * Cocky ” caught a cold. 

The second mate, who prided himself on 
his knowledge of birds, reckoned that 
cayenne pepper was a good thing for colds, 
and, unbeknown to the captain, mixed up a 
big dose with his food. 

Unused to such highly flavoured fare, 
poor Cocky coughed and spluttered till he 
finally fell choking off his perch never to 
Dise avain. 

The second mate, who had intended giving 
the “ Old Man ” (the term by which all sea 
captains are known) a pleasant surprise in 
the morning in the shape of a cured bird, 
thought discretion the better part of valour, 
removed the incriminating evidence, and 
filled the tin with fresh food minus the 
cayenne ! 

And to this dav the captain bemoans the 
loss of his pet that died of a cold. 
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STORIES WRITTEN ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


'MHERE have been—r.g. Colonel New- 

come " and the Charterhouse—several 
famous scenes connected with various 
public schools depicted. by our greatest 
novelists in one or other of their works. 
But how many stories have been written 
wholly and solely round one particular 
school and about the life connected 
with it ? 

I have recently been going into this 
interesting question, and I find that, in my 
list, I have down nine books which answer, 
more or less closely, to the tests thus imposed. 
Of these, three are concerned with Eton, 
two with Harrow, and one each with Rugby, 
Cheltenham, Shrewsbury, and Westminster. 

The most famous of these, by far, is of 
course that of Rugby; it is a moot point 
whether one of the Harrow stories or that 
of Cheltenham should come next, though 
probably the latter must be given the place 
of honour. Then comes certainly as fourth 
the other Harrow story, followed next by 
the Shrewsbury tale; after these we may 
put the three Eton romances, and then 
close the list with the Westminster one. 

What can be said that has not been :aid 
before in praise of ‘‘ Tom Brown's School. 
days" as a tale for boys? What need to 
tell again the wonderfully attractive inci- 
dents of the book, ite excellent style, its tine 
manly tone, its descriptive power? Does 
not every schoolboy know that it is all 


about Rugby School, and that “ Tom 
Brown" was Thomas Hughes, later a 
famous Judge and philanthropist? Is not 


Hughes the only author to whom old school- 
fellows have erected a statue because of 
his famous book dealing with their beloved 
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alma mater? Has his name not been 
inscribed deeply on Rugby’s roll of honour 
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Charles Turley. 
The Author of the ^ Cheltenham" Story. 


alongside those of Dr. Arnold, Dr. Templ 
Matthew Arnold, Dean Stanley, ind 
others ? 


And why has such renown fallen to the 

lot of “Tom Brown's Schooldays " and 
to Thomas Hughes? Surely because of 
the manly character of Tom himself, 
schoolboy, author, and judge, as well as hero 
of fiction; because few other boys' books 
have ever been so true to life, so delightful 
in pictures of the daily round, the common 
task” at our great schools; because it 
shows the boy in every known phase. We 
see Tom arrive at Rugby, fight his battles 
there, study, waste time, take part in the 
games, gain rewards, receive punishment, 
attain the Sixth, and leave. Yet it is 
all the time we, ourselves, who are the 
unconscious hero of the tale ! 
. For thus did we arrive at Westminster ; 
thus did we fight Snifflings at Haileybury ; 
thus did we work hard and come out first 
in our form at Repton ; thus did we help to 
win the great football-match at Marlborough; 
thus did we receive monitorial chastisement 
at Wellington; thus did we attain the 
* Sixth" at Harrow; thus did xwe leave 
Eton with sorrow ; and thus did we return, 
many years after schooldays were long past, 
to the scene of boyhood's love at Uppingham, 
and furtively wipe our moist eyes as we 
stood and nie at that simple name, 
to us probably the greatest we ever knew, 
the most loved, and feared, and noblest 
of men’s names—that of our own school’s 
dead headmaster, Edward Thring ! 

I queried whether the splendid Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy," of Cheltenham, should 
come next, or whether this second place 
ought not to be given to Harrow's great 
story. The. Hill," by Mr. H. A. Vachell. 
But I decided that as so many competent 


and unbiassed judges—much more com- 
petent than I can claim to be—had stated 
publicly that “ Godfrey Marten ” was the 
nearest approach to rivalling ** Tom Brown's 
Schooldays " that they had ever known, 
I must perforce give Cheltenham's book, 
therefore, my next consideration. 

Needless to sav that Mr. Charles Turley, 
its author, is himself an Old Cheltonian, 
and that Godfrey Marten deals most 
lovingly and accurately with the scenes 
he knows so well. When a writer like 
J. M. Barrie confesses his complete fascina- 
tion with this schoolboy story, it may be 
taken for granted that the tale is one far 
above the average. But Godfrey Marten 
has made a clean conquest of other notable 
men beside the well-known Scottish author. 

There is a wonderful fascination and 
charm in the life and adventures of the 
hero of this tale at Cheltenham, yet you 
feel that it is not at all Vp eine 
or drawn only for show-purposes. e boys, 
the masters, the sports, the school-slang, 
the whole setting are recognisable at once 
by their truth, authenticity, and detail. 
It would be neither right nor convenient 
for me to give here an outline of the fine 
tale itself, but the schoolboy, from any 


Desmond Coke. 
The Author of the * Shrewsbury " Story. 


school, who once starts reading Godfrey 
Marten will not easily stop til he has 
read the book through; and when he has 
done so, Charles Turley will have 
another devoted admirer, and Cheltenham 
. will have gained another friend, though 

the latter may be located at Merchant 
Taylors’, Christ's Hospital, or St. Paul's, 
instead of at the famous school in pretty 
Gloucestershire. 

It will be long ere I forget the delight 

with which I read last year the greatest 
of Harrow stories, when I received an early 
copy of The Hill" What a wonderfully 
true and vivid picture of the school and 
its life Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has 
given to us in it ! 

Mr. Vachell knows all about Harrow, 
for he is an old and distinguished Harrovian. 
Moreover, he had previously given us what 
waa, up to the publication of “ The Hill," 
the finest story of Harrow's noted school 
that we knew of. His Brothers" had 
been hailed with enthusiasm by Harrovians, 
and with wide and sincere ise by the 
outer world. It is a gr tale of the 
** School on the Hill," and ranks very high 
in my own list of these books, as it occupies 
the fourth place. 
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But Mr. Vachell, having the experi- 
ence and success of Brothers" to help 
and stimulate him, has surpassed himself 
in the later novel of “ The Hill" which 
has been read and received with enthusiasm 
and pleasure by thousands of people during 
the few months since it first appeared. 
John Verney,” “ Scaife,” and Desmond 
&re such real personages; their daily life 
and environment at Harrow so fascinate 
us; their aims, hopes, and fortunes so 
interest us ; and their final fates on leaving 
School 8o attract us, that it is impossible 
to read The Hill " without feeling almost 
as lovingly drawn towards Harrow as 
Mr. Vachell himself clearly does all through 
his two famous novels. 

„The Hill" is undoubtedly one of the 
finest stories of Public School life ever 
written, and Harrow may well feel proud 
that she, with Cheltenham, is almost the 
only school that can chall Rugby's fame 
in this line with any hope of success. 

Perhaps I have made & mistake in my 
jast statement, however. For what about 
the most recent of these great school 
novels, but assuredly not the least of them ? 
I have given it the fifth place in my list, 
but I am bound to say that many good 
authorities think that Mr. Desmond Coke’s 
splendid story of Shrewsbury School, 
under the title The Bending of the Twig,” 
equals anything of its kind, except perhaps 
Jom Brown itself. 

There is not quite so much description 
of the school in this story as in some of 
those mentioned; the tale keeps more 
closely to the life and deeds of Lycidas 


Marsh" whilst he is spending five or six | 


years at the great school that gave us Sir 
Philip Sidney and so many other famous 
men of the past and present. 

But the portrait of Marsh is great. 
He will rank with Tom Brown, John Verney 
and Godfrey Marten as one of the heroes in 
fiction of our chief public sghools. The 
description of the boat-race at Shrewsbury, 
where Marsh " coxes the crew to victory, 
will rank amongst the classics that include 
the football-match at Rugby and the 
cricket-match in “ The Hill." What “ Old 
Salopian " will not again yell out involun- 
tarilv, “Got em! You've got em! 
as of old, when he reads that splendid 
account of Mr. Desmond Coke's ? 

And this is the great test of & novel's 

wer, of this sort of novel, to make you 
eel yourself there at school again. Once 
more The Bending of the Twig " does this, 
most pathetically and most beautifully. 
It is at that last Sunday's service ere Marsh 
leaves Shrewsbury. How many of us are 
there who do not recollect—and will do 
so till death !—that “ last breaking of the 
tie? How the scene passes now, spirit- 
like, before our vision ! 

That “ Auld Lang Syne” scene at 


Marlborough on Commemoration Day: that 


* Election Dinner” at Westminster ere 
we left for Oxford or Cambridge; that 
* Forty Years On at Harrow; that final 
hymn and the slow filing-out of the Sixth 
Form at Shrewsbury's Chapel: that toast, 
“ The Royal, Ancient, and Religious 
Foundation of Christ's Hospital : May they 
prosper that love it, and may God increase 
their number!” They are recollections 
that cause a thrill at the heart ; that bring 
tears to our eyes; that make us lift up 
our heads proudly, though we are sixty 
years old, and that compel us to shout out in 
our enthusiasm, '* Floreat nostra domus! 

And so Mr. Desmond Coke, himself once 
* head at the famous Salopian school, 
has written a book that will live long, 
and that will be read with interest by our 
grandchildren when they are schoolboys 
in their turn. 
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It is strange that Eton has not yet given 
us any story dealing wholly with her school- 
life that is for a moment worthy of being 
mentioned in comparison with the tales 
already described here. The three novels 
dealing with Etonian boyhood and ways 
are Ned Locksley,” Tim,“ and “ Lionel 
Harcourt," which are all by different 
authors, old boys of the school. Yet, 
though they arc interesting and very read- 
able. not one of the three rises at all above 
the average of ordinary stories, or interests 
us in any way more than they would if 
they were about the  veriest country 
school. 

Our last volume of this kind dealing with ` 
a great public school is somewhat curious, 
and one hardly knows whether it has a 
real claim to be included amongst this com- 

ny or not. Yet it is a splendid tale, and 

y a very famous author, who christened it, 
so to speak, after his old school, when he 
called it In the Reign of Terror, or the 
Adventures of a Westminster Boy." 

There are few writers more loved by 
boys than the late Mr. G. A. Henty, and 
this story is certainly one of his best ones, 
and full of excitement and interest from 
beginning to end. Yet, as it does not start 


Horace A. Vachell. 
The Author of the * Harrow " Stories. 


until Harry Sandwith is ready to leave 
Westminster, and as, except in a passing 
reference here and there, the school does not 
appreciably enter into the tale, nor Harry’s 
s-hoolfellows either, one can scarcely class. 
this story in the same category as '' The 
Hil" or ' The Bending of the Twig." 
Yet its title, and its author's intention, 
clearly connect it with Westminster school- 


ys. 

So let Harrow, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, 
and Rugby rejoice in their pride of place 
amongst school novels. But what are other 
great schools (and their noted literary 
alumni of novelistic fame) doing to be so 
far behind ? What a treat we might have 
if Mr. Anthony Hope would write us a tale 
about Marlborough; if Mr. C. A. Pearson 
would give us a story of Winchester; if 
Conan Doyle would spin out a romance of 
Stonyhurst for our benefit; if the Rev. 
E. H. Pearce would come along and picture 
for this generation his fellows at the Bluc 
Coat School in the guise of & modern novel ! 
The English public, and all schoolboys, 
would be delighted to welcome such, and 
surely no really great school is without one 
gifted ** Old Boy novelist! who could fulfil 
this mission t 
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FACTS ABOUT THE GERMAN NAVY. 


T German navy—recruited by con- 
scription—with a large and ever- 
increasing mercantile marine (in which there 
is no sensible proportion of foreigners) to 
fall back upon, has no problems to face in 
regard to manning. 

ndeed, there is quite a competition 
among the recruits to be chosen for this most 
La ori service. Monthly during the winter 
(when the German shipe, having nowhere to 
go and few duties to perform, are in great 
part laid up) are they sworn in for their two 
years’ service. A large number of them are 
French-speaking men from Alsace- Lorraine, 
chosen, I suppose, on the principle that they 
are less likely to be called upon to fight 
France on the sea than other Powers. The 
costume of the men does not greatly differ 
from the British uniform, except that the 
trousers are not bell-shaped, and that in 
full dress a short jacket is worn, resplendent 
with many buttons down the sides and on 
the sleeves. Each man, too, must wear a 
moustache (trimmed like the Kaiser's) and 
an “ imperial.” 

The officer’s uniform also is almost exactly 
similar, save only that there is no loop in the 
gold band round the coat-cuff. The grades 
in rank are the same. When a cadet leaves 
the naval schodl at Kiel, he passes at once 
into the navy as “ Leutenant-zur-See "— 
corresponding to our sub-lieutenant. First 
and second lieutenants are called Kapitän- 
leutenant ” (there are no '' captains in the 
army, where Hauptmann is the title 
used) and Ober-leutenant " respectively. 

Except when landing at a foreign port a 
naval officer must wear his uniform always 
(day and night) and everywhere. Conse- 
quently, the amount of saluting that goes on 
At the two naval porte of Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven is perfectly wonderful Even in the 
restaurante or public places of amusement, 
when an officer of the rank of sub-lieutenant 
upwards enters, even the highest warrant 
officer must drop his knife and fork, rise, 
clap his hands to his sides, and stand rigidly 
at attention, until acknowledged or waved 
to with the hand to sit down. Discipline is 
very rigid, particularly on these matters. 
The life of & naval officer is dreary in the 
extreme when not at sea. The ugly collec- 
tion of river mouths and sandy islets which 
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By Jack MAITLAND. 


the German navy has to protect in the 
North Sea does not afford much to interest, 
and, except on the outlying islands, there is 
not even sca-bathing. When at sea, among 
the mouse-traps of the Baltic, there is 
work enough, as the continuous list of 
damages and accidents to ships, caused by 
the shifting shallows, shows. 

But there are few amusemente, and neither 
horse-riding nor (with the solitary exception 
of lawn-tennis) any out-of-door sports of 
any kind at either port. Neither rowing 
nor sailing is followed. What wonder that 
quarrels arise and duels take place! Duelling 
never receives any worse punishment than a 
short period of confinement to a fortress, 
and every sentence has to be contirmed by 
the Emperor personally. 

But there is plenty of work, for the navy 
is not yet half the size it is intended to be, 
and is still in the making, as the barracks in 
building show. 

An additional great torpedo-boat harbour 
is being enclosed on the inland mud-tlate at 
Wilhelmshaven, where also another and 
larger harbour for bigger ships is being 
scooped out side by side with the old one. 
A canal runs from this place to Emden— 
the extreme western port—and a project is 
on foot for enlarging this into a ship canal. 
A great tract of foreshore has been bought 
(during the past twelve months) for further 
harbours. Only this year there has been an 
expenditure of 3,675,000 marks on the rail- 
way station and sidingsat Emden. And much 
scraping in the mud will have to be done 
both at Kiel, in the canal, and at Wilhelms- 
haven before the new German Dreadnoughts 
can take the water. It is very doubtful 
whether the true amount of indirect ex pendi- 
ture on the German navy in this way will 
ever be known, but it will be very great. 

Officers’ dives ashore are largely spent in 
their kasinos " or club-houses, where they 
all dine together in the middle of the day 
evening dinner being unknown. The war- 
rant officers have also their kasinos. Dinner 
never exceeds a shilling in cost. All work 
hard, for there is much to be learnt and 
taught, and the drilling of the recruits alone 
is no light task. 

It may be safely said that every officer of 
all ranks knows English, and that all the 


1. Vandyke Brown, running short of oll, 
substitutes a hair-restorer. 


a. Which next morning produces a 
startling result! 


younger officers are at work perfecting them- 
selves init. When an officer attains a certain 
amount of ficiency in English he is 
invariablv allowed leave of absence for 
several months and additional pay in order 
to spend the time in England. Many a 
quiet foreign gentleman to be seen in the 
boarding-houses of our coast towns is simply 
a German naval officer who has come over 
to improve his English, and (incidentally) 
to pick up such information as he can. Ho 
can usually be recognised by the spring- 
sided boots always worn (accompanied by 
goloshes in bad weather) by officers in 
Germany. Of course every facility is given 
these gentlemen to study our dock yards, etc. 

Very ditferent is the treatment awarded 
to foreigners at the German naval porta. 
A small English yacht merely anchored off 
Wilhelmshaven in the autumn of last year. 
Its occupants (two barristers or doctors, I 
think) were at once arrested and (though 
they were not imprisoned) were not allowed 
to proceed until the account they gave of 
themselves had been veritied. Then they 
were ordered off. 

The great events in life ashore are the 
Kiel week—organised as a rival to our Cowes 
week, and usually a very successful and 
jolly time; the carnival—a feeble imitation 
of the carnivals of southern countries; and 
the Emperor's birthday—this last, which 
may be said to be the birthday of the fleet 
itself. being kept up right royally with 
concerts, banquets, and dramatic perform- 
ances for a week on end. 

As the crow flies there are only about a 
hundred miles of coast to be “ protected” 
in the North Sea; consequently the German 
navy, when it is cruising about, has to be 
very much the guest of foreign nations— 
* friendly " ones. The latter are not many; 
and, owing to the frequent visite of German 
training-ships to Constantinople and the 

uent expense in entertaining given 
to the Sultan, the Germans resident there 
even found it neceesary to protest. 

A favourite exercise, and one always per- 
formed during the autumn manceuvres, is 
that of landing a hostile army, sailors carry- 
ing the soldiers ashore “ pick-a-back." One 
can always see illustrations of this at the 
time in the German military paper Überall. ' 
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iiss DAUbERH. “ Yuu dont mind me criticising your 
re, Mr. Brown?" 
VANDYKE BROWN: “No, certainly not; you know 


something about art, You paint yourself sọ well.” 
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White to play. 


This is from a game played in Canterbury. 
The next two moves were: 


R to K R sq., R from Kt 3 to B 3 
R from Q 2 to R 2, R * P, 


and White gave mate in five moves. (The 
solution will appear next time.) 

A similar game was this: White, K— 
K B 2; Q—K 3; R—K R 3; B—Q 3; 
Ps—Q 6, K 2, K Kt 4. Black, K—K Kt sq.; 
Q—Q B 3; RS— R 6, Q sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 5, 
K B 2, K Kt 2, K R 2. The mate issued 


thus: 
B x P ch., K—R sq. 
B—Q 3 ch., K—Kt sq. 
R—R 8 ch., Kx R 
Q—R 3 ch., K—Kt sq. 
Q—R 7 ch., K—B sq. 
Q—R 8 mate. 


Another game, lately plaved in Anerley, 
terminated thus: White, K—K Kt sq.; 
Q—K B 5; R—K B sq.; B—Q Kt 3; 
Kt—K B 4; Ps—K 5, K Kt 2, K R 2. 
Black, K—K Kt sq.; Q—Q 2; Re—Q sq. 
and K B sq. ; Kt—Q Kt 3; Ps—Q 5, K B 2, 
K Kt 2, K R 2; and White moved 


P—K 6, Q—R 2 

j P x P ch., K—R sq. 
Kt—Kt 6 ch., P x Kt 
Q—R 3 mate. 


If the R had taken the checking P, White 
would have won the Kt and the game 
thus : 

RxP 


BxRch,QxB 
QxQch,KxQ 

Kt—Q 5 dis. ch., K—K 3 
Kt x Kt, &c. 


Sometimes a R and P can easily win 
inst à R, as in this situation: White, 
K B 4; RK R 5; P—K Kt 5. Black, 
K—Q 3; R—K 4; for White plays P— 
Kt 6, RxR; and then promotes the P 
speedily to the Q, but notice that R to 
R 5 ch. must be answered by K—B 3 or 
Kt 3, because K—Kt 5 would lead to a 
draw by R—R 8; and if R—K sq., then 
R—K 5, followed by R—K Ki 8q. ; 
K—Kt 5, K—K 3; R—B 2, K—K 2; 
K—R 6, etc. 

A similar kind of play occurs when White 
has his K at Q2, Rat K 4, Pat K Kt 6; 
Black, K at K R 4, Rat K R 8; for the 
R moves to K Kt 4 and wins. 


Solution of No. 664.—1, P—Q 4, and 
this P can be taken in ten ways, which is 
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the greatest number of ways in which 
& P can be captured. The mates follow 
with Q at K 5, Q B 6, K B 5, Q 8, Q 6, 
B takes P, or Kt takes Q; seven ways of 
mating. We showed on page 640 of July 
1905 that a Kt can be taken in nine ways, 
and that a checking R can be captured in 
as many ways in a two-mover. It was 
said forty years ago that surprising moves 
occur in problems again and again, and 
Mr. White shows here that the statement 
is still true now. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 
A SCENE IN RANGOON. 


By RoNALD W. BARKER. 


THE street is hot, and the alr is still and heavy, 
though the tropical sun bas set. It ís the close of the 
hot season in Rangoon, and all men are waiting for 
the rains to break —the rains that will bring the oool 
and, the Burmans say, wash away the plague, In this 
city of many peoples, and languages, and colours there 
is that which creeps unseen through the crowded 
quarters—the Death that sunimons here one, here 
another, with a call that is always obeyed. In India men 
die and are counted by thousands. In Burma one can 
count them by tena. Aud the women are called more 
often than the men. White men say that this is be- 
cause women frequent the pagodas and feaste in greater 
numbers than the men. But would the Nats be so 
unkind ? For the feasts are held to please the Nate, 
the strange fairy gods that bring fortune and mis- 
fortune to the people, 

On this weary May night we were driving down the 
&treet called Canal Street. 

It is broad, and on one side is the canal from which 


it takes its name; on the other side are shops, and 


houses, and stalls. 

Men—Burmans, natives of India, Chinamen, stand 
about in groups, half naked, and talk and gossip and 
sometimes buy. But to night there is some strange 
unrest in the crowd. The gossipers are not all standing 
idly by the stalls or squatting on the doorsteps. In 
twos and threes and sixes they move along the road. 

As we drive along the crowd becomes more dense, 
and we tell the driver to go carefully. 

Presently we come to what appears to be the cause 
of the unwonted excitement. 

In this land of fantastic eccentricities it does not 
seem so out of place, but if in grey London tbere were 
to appear a gigantic dragon some thirty or forty yards 
in length one would be, for the moment at least, some- 
what astonished. 

But one need not be alarmed. There is no life in it 
at present. It is but a materialised conception of the 
Oriental’s unsearchable mind. 

Built of tissue-paper, shaped on a score of bamboo 
hoops it stands, raised on poles to the height of about 
ten feet. 

Each pole is supported by one or more Burmans. 

The head of the animal is a moet feareome creation. 
A long red tongue, forked like a flame, protrudes from 
huge jaws. The whole is covered with gold tinsel, and 
hung with tiny bells and fairy lampi 
; Eb body is all illuminated with lanterns placed 
nstaüe, 

The crowd is increasing.  Burmans dressed like 
ancient warriors, in golden armour and brass helmeta, 
wander around. 

Children, scorning all &pparel but a necklace of 
small coins, beat diminutive cymbals, 

Here a merry party stand round a band of four or 
five drums. 

Here a throng of boys and girls wave coloured 
lanterns on the end of long sticka, 

The dragon itself does not seem to inspire that awe 
which its appearance would demand. 

A boy is making wild lunges at ite golden head with 
a weapon like a tea-tray on the end of a rolling-pin. 

We call an old Burman who is walking in the crowd 
and ask him, Why is all this going on? 

“Tt is to please the Nate,” he tells us, 

* But where are the Nats; and why do you wish to 
please them ?” 

He points up above. It is there the Nats live; and 
we want them to take away the plague.” 

ana the dragon—what are you going to do with 
that? i 

“There is to be a procession, Thakin, and we are 
going to take it to the aramada 7 quarter.” 

The madaw quarter is one of the native quarters 
of Rangoon. i 

The old man wanders off and mixes with the crowd, 
laughing light-heartedly. 

Then we see a child joyfully waving a lantern. 

* Whom are you asking to take away the plague ? " 

* Pyah Thakin, my lord,” he replies. 

Thakin—is he pleased or is be 


8 85 pleased, very pleased," he says, and edges away 
B8 y. 

And now there appear many men and women clotbed 
in fine silks of delicate colours, bearing loug poles with 
wooden crosspieces fastened on at right-angles On 
these crosepleces are hung coloured lampe. 


- ~- — s 


Some poles have three, some four, some five rows of 
hts. 


Now the dragon begins to move. Each wooden 
support is carried by one man. Slowly they start, and 
then the dragon turns and comes towards us. Writhing 
like a living serpent, it journeys in ciroles ever 
narrowing. 

One can hardly distinguish the separate lights that 
illuminate it. It ap & monstrous snake of fire, 
with fierce and deadly fangs. Now its circles widen, 
now they close. ow in fantastic variations of 
fi of eight it gathers speed, now in sliding wheels 
of light it winds and sways. And always alert above 
a oe it holds its proud head and fangs savage to 
strike. 

Ite speed slackens. First the internal lamps grow 
plain, then the bamboo hoop, and then its legs of 


And now the procession is formed. 

With shouting, and singing, and ringing of clear 
child-like hter, the crowd shapes itself. e happy 
children, with their little lanterns, throng into the 
line. The happy bigger ones —for all are children at 
heart—throng up too. Here, in the dark, on the road- 
side, a little brown boy pauses to light again his lamp, 
and as he strikes the match and holds it for a moment 
in his carved hands, the brilliance of the flame scintil- 
lates from his dark, wondering eyes, so innocent, so 
all-believing. Then he, too, goes on and is one of the 
multitude. 

And all are so entirely happy. Seemingly, all so 
unmindful of everything except the splendid fun of 
the procession, the lighta, and the bells. But the dread 
plague—what of that? Oh, speak not of it. Every- 
thing to-night is so delightful, so gloriously delightful. 

The Nats, the Thakins up above somewhere, must be 
pleased too. And they will take away the plague. If 
not to-morrow, well, perhaps another day. And we 
will have another procession ard more bands, more 
fairy lanterns and bells, and then perhaps—— 

Slowly, alowly the procession moves away, drums 
and cymbals beating time, and little horns helping to 
make the music. And clear above all these are the 
bells of gold and silver, thousands of little bells, and 
the bright, endless laughter of tlie happy people. 

Down narrow native streets the wild dragon leads 
the way, under triumphal arches of lights, blue, red, 
pink, and all the other colours. The houses are covered 
with them, and across the road, from side to side, 
bridges of them hang. 

But the joy of it all is tle glad bells and the happy 
laughing people. 

And the sadness? Yes, there is sadness too. The 
crowds are gone, but the lighted houses and wonderful 
streets remain. And under the grey moon and warm- 
hearted stars we are left too. We people of the Western 
isles, who are outside it all, who sympathise with it 
all, who love it all, but who do not, can never under- 
stand. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
[TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from last colume.) 


Descriptive Competition : 
* In Fancied Security." 


Prize—103. 6d. 


ARTHUR F. KEMBLE (aged 17), 24 Church Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Hilda F. Moore, School House. West Dean, Chichester ; 
W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 8.w.; H. 
Bristowe, 31 St. Andrew's Road, Bedford ; Fred Bartlett, 
Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. ; Douglas 
Lacey, Bridge House, Bromley-by-Bow, London, F.; 
Andrew R. B. Smith, Cranshaws Manse, Duns, Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland ; Allan F. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy 
Road, Lee, &.&. ; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: Charles Johnson Oresswell, 
Highfield, Marple, Cheshire; George W. Gregory, c/o 
G. E. Gregory, Esq., 624 Nishi Tobe Chó, Yokohama, 
Japan ; Duncan Alex McVean, 26 Stewardville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South 
Australia ; George F. Brodie, 9 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow; J. G. Bell, 43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Man- 
chester; Frank R. O. Newnham, 33 Lavender Sweep, 
Olapham Junction, s. w.: Ernest Wharrier Soulsby, 
104 Joan Street, New Benwell Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Maud F. Forrester Brown, c/o Mra. Booquet, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Wilfrid T. Watte, Eastfield House, 
Wollaston, Wellinboro'; Albert Gale, Hatherden, An- 
dover, Hanta; Gertrude May Davis, 20 West Cliff, 
Preston, Lancashire; C. L. Wiseman, 12 Greenfield 
Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham: Joseph Riddle Smith. 
North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland; Ernest 
Edward Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welburne, 
York; Axel Hastrup, c/o Mrs. Beith, 10 Albert Road, 
Gourock, Scotland ; Douglas Kennedy, 65 Cambridge 
Drive, Glasgow; William W. Brock, Ben vue, Busby, 
N.B.; F. E. Tookey, 4 Regent Street, Sherwood Rise, 
Nottingham: Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina d'Am- 

rol Austria; Walter Edward Bishop, c/o Box 
n Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
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BLvsur«o (Vanguard).—Don't go to the quack. Take 
cold tab. Don't worry. Put eucryl im your bath—a 
tablespoonful every morning. 


T. W. W.—Dr. Gordon Stables fears you have got into 
the hands of an electricity quack. He advises you to 
go toareal doctor. The fee you paid the quack was 
not exorbitant bad he been s properly qualified 
man. Dr.Gordon Stables cannot adviee any reader of 
this paper except through “ Correspondence.” 


DELICATE QuFsTION (D. P. B. T.).—You are nervous, 
The swelling is caused by constipation. Never let 
bowels be bound. Apenta water best. 


W. H. B. (Ipswich).—We have had several series of good 
practical articles on ventriloquism, and bope to bave 
others before long. If you can wait for the latter 

ou will probably find in them just what you want 
in the way of advice and instruction. 


W. B. S.—Take a trip in a steamer round the coast, 
and you will soon discover what a steward's duties 
are. 


WORDS oF CHEER.—Mr. A. N. Simpson, F. z. f., writes 
to us: The B. O. P. is without doubt the first and 
best boy's magazine in the British Isles.” 


PEN-AND-INK.—1. Yes, either, and pen-and-ink or 
pencil. 2. Whymper. 


W. WickHAM.—There is a publication called The 
Librarian,” of which you can see a copy by inquiring 
at the Free Library. 


B. RANKENBERG.—There are a large number of col- 
lectors of medals and medal ribbons. The ribbons 
are kept in stock by most of the military tallors and 
outfitters. Those from 1854 onwards cost about 
eighteen-pence a ard. As you are. a colonial you 
might write to Messrs. Spink & Son, Piccadilly, 
corner of Air Street, London, for both medals and 
ribbons. Irwin's* British War Medals and Decora- 
tions,” price 15s., published by Upoott Gill, Bazaar 
Buildings, w.c., is a good book on the subject. 
Advertisements of medals for sale appear frequently 
in “ The Bazaar.” 


NERVOUSNESS (Well-wisher) —Your bad habits must 
be given up, or they will ruin you in after-life. Only 
cure : Fresh air, cold tub, and hard work. 


A. M. and W. J. M.—Oentreboards work in & water- 
tight case which extends above the water-line 
inside the boat. 


A. W. Toorn.—The articles on“ A Racing Model and 
How to Build Her” were in our seventeenth volume, 
but there have been many others. 


Wonpe ov CHEkER.—The Hon. H. Pakin writes 
from Waresley Court: “It is wo how the 
*Boy's Own Paper’ keeps up ite high standard of 
excellence. It has always given me pleasure since 
I took it in about eight years ago. I think it could 
not be better.” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Correspondence, 

To ALL READERS.—Be sure to make 
the best use of the Programme oí 
this New Volume to secur 
fresh readers at the start. Extr 


copies supplied on application. 
I Fi ri 


es i es 


b ** m * * 
R.). Lou must eat 


TIRED FEELING ( E. 


more nourishing food and take more 
walking exercise. Better far 
cycling. The cold tub every morning 
and a course of phosferine. You 
may write again. 

LETTERS FOR Dr. GORDON STABLES 
(several).—All letters for members 


to the 


of staff must be addressed 


you one free if you mention the 


name of this paper. 


! 
office, and not to private addresses, | | 
OOK OX RaBBITS (R. T.)—Upoott | | 

* . 
Gill has many good books on rabbits. | 
Meanwhile, write to Spratt's Patent, ! 
Fenchureh Street, and they'll send | 
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L. H. SCEATS.— 
I. Blackboard 
wash is made 

ways. 


n many The stm- 


plest is to mix lampblack 
with spirit varnish, erush- 
ing down all the 1 Imps, and 
then adding more spirit varnish and a little flour 


of emery. The thinner the mixture the better. 

it too rougb, pumice it down after it has become 

quite hard. 2. Probably at Go-lett’s in Charing 

Cross Road, near Crosse & Blackwell's. At any rate 

ae would know, 3. The press would be too expen- 
ve. 


ALPHA (Wigan)—1. Yes, the cover wil take the 
Christmas Number, though it ia not specially prepared 
for it. 2. Plenty of outdoor exercise would help you. 
In the meantime squeeze them out, 


Prov. vii. 9.—Por Kibroth-hattaavab, “the graves of 
lust" see Numbers xi. 34, 35. 2. Quantum 
mutatus ab illo" is said of the ghost of Hector in 
the Æneid. It means how greatly changed from 
what he was.” 


Cacren.—Pannell’s “ Reference Book" has a section 
regarding wlmi«sion to the different professions in 
this country. It is published by the Granville Press 
at 37 Fetter Lane, and costs 6s, 64.; and is very 
useful in other ways With regard to professions 
in the Colonies the book is Tbe Professional Hand- 
book,” published by The Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. It costs 3d. 


A ScotcH READER.—Skibo Castle is near Dornoch, in 
Sutherlandshire. 
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AN Oro Srn.—1. No treatment; the 
expression will come in time. 2. It 
is usual to take an introdaction to 
the manazer from some one already 
known to tbe bank. You then pay 
in an amount and sign your name 
in a book that your signature may be 
known to the clerxs. 3. Such *orer- 
drawn” cheqres are not paid unless 
the drawer is well known as a 
goat uud trustworthy customer. 
4. Cro- l“ chenes are not paid 
over the counter, but must 
through a banking account. 
may be paid away, however, to a 
second person. 5. At your own bank, 
in exchange for your own cheque to 
the amount wanted in netes. 
6. About once a quarter. 7. Yes. 
8. Simply transfer from one branch 
to tbe other. 


Moin.—The railway companies book 
you through, and the fare includes 
the passage-money. The classes 

are restricted to certain portions of 

the boat. It is always best to book 

your passage beforehand if you have 

to spend a night on board, especially 

during the holiday season, but in the winter months 
and at ordinary times it really does not matter. 


E. N. I, — Perhaps giving the drawings a wash of milk 
wonll make them glossy enough. If not. try paper 


varnish. 


H. E, I. — You have only to write to the Secretary for 
^ prospectus. There are two Gordon Boys’ Homes, 
one at Dover and one at Woking. 


R. H, S.—None of the hooks are of special value, but 
are worth keeping. You might get a chilling apiece 
for ti etn. 


WrrrwIaHER.—In all districts where there are high 
cliffs and many streams, tbe inland road is always 
more level than that by the coast, 


Ixouinen.—One is an Isle of Man halfpenny worth 
half a crown, and the other is a George the Third 
halfpenny worth a shilling. 


Gro. K.—1. There is nothing “ unladylike in a giri 
ing melicine, and with such a en 
you could not do better. 2. You can get the parti- 
€uiar3 by writing to the medical school of the hospital 
you select. Pnrticulars of the University of London 
examinations are obtainable from tbe Registrar. 


W. M. F.—Try the Isle of Wight or the Isle of Mau 
and get a guide-book, You will thus have the whole 
thing In a small compasa. 


G. B. S. (Glasgow). The Part about which you inquire 
is out of print with us. It might perhaps be obtained 
by advertising. 


Bats witnoct Tana (G. M.).— Of no extra value at 
all. To your friends you might call them Manx rats. 
Just for fun, you know ! 


A. T. G. (Brockley).—Glad to receive your cheery 
letter. The illustrations you mention, if done by 
good artists, are costly, and some readers complain 
that we give too much space to “mere pictures.” 
Only think of that! So you see what variety of 
tastes there is in the world. 


ANXIOUS (Cape Town).—You will see from notices in 
the current part that we intend issuing, as usual, 
a special extra “Christmas Number." We have not 
issued a special extra “Summer Number” for some 
years now. 
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ORDER EARLY 


or you may miss it 
altogether ! 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 
STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of “ The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


(Must rated by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER II.— HOW MY FATHER GAVE ME A MANOR, AND CUT 
THE WARDSTAFF IN ABBESS WOOD. 


Ll was in the year 1071 that King William returned to Nor- 
mandy. There he had work enough with warlike matters 


in Flanders and Maine, and recked not of the storm that was 
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brewing in his new kingdom, which was to 
be the last effort of English freedom against 
his rule. 

It was & storm that took many months 
to gather, and in our part of East Anglia 
my father was chief mover for the great 
earls of Norwich and of Hereford, who 
stood godparents for poor helpless England. 

The one was Ralf Guader, sprung of the 
old British stock, the other Roger, son of 
the great Fitzosbern, King William's aide-de- 
camp, that perished ignobly in France in 
these very days—Roger, known as de 
Breteuil, from the ancestral castle of hia 
famous family. Both traitors and perjured, 
and the latter the worst of the twain, since 
he owed everything to his lord. However, 
beggars cannot be choosers, and a beggar 
indeed was England then in her need of 
champions, and the bad blood of these 
jealous men against the Conqueror seemed 
to men like my father as a draught of strong 
wine to inspirit their efforts of despair. 

Now it chanced on a certain Sunday of that 
disastrous year, Hock-Monday being the 
next Monday following, that Holy Mass 
being ended, and go Sir Asketyl, the 
Canon of St. Paul’s Church in London, 
that overlooked its manors in this part, 
and our souls as well, being returned to 
his parsonage, my father laid his hand upon 
my shoulder and drew me to sit by him on 
the trunk of a felled oak-tree that lay 
hard by the door of the church, which our 
ancestors erected long ago for themselves 
and their people. 

„Thou knowest of the King’s wardstaff, 
and the watch we keep in Wants 
Lane, my son.” 

Ay, father," said I, I have seen thee 
set forth each year to watch by the Long 
Barns and would fain have followed." 

* Dost thou know the meaning of this 
watch of the wardstaff, Alphere ? " 

“ Gurth the steward hath told me that it 
is the means whereby we show our reverence 
for my lord the King, by whose grace we 
hold our land, and a fair stretch of land it 
is," I said, proud of my home, as I looked 
down the long glades that stretched on and 
on to the foot of a noble hill. 

* Ay, that it is, he said. A score and 
a-half of years have I kept it in Three Wants 
Lane, and thy ancestors for two centuries 
or more, this service of the wardstaff. 
It hath been through all the days of freedom 
the good witness of freemen to their lord's 
greatness—but now—now," he said, and 
his hand roughly my shoulder, 
“ what is it to the men of Ongar Hundred 
but an old form that means naught? Child ! 
child! tell me who is the King to whom 
we do service 951 this land? 

„William!“ I said in surprise, very low, 
for I feared to vex him; but he sale rose 
and strode to and fro, still speaking. 

" Ay, William! Thou art right. 
by sword and fire and acclamation an 
coronation of the steward of Christ—until 
he be unseated. But tell me, Alphere, who 
might be king? 

The Atheling lives,” I said; a prince 
of the royal house. If right ruled, and 
not might, the grandson of Edmund Iron- 
side were xing.” 

* And right shall rule," he said, rising to 
his full height and raising one hand to 
heaven. Heaven shall aid us, and small 
is human might compared with God’s. 
This William is hated everywhere; his own 
nobles are never at peace with him, they 
would fain drive him from his seat. His 
day is over. A bright dawn is upepringing 
for England. Our earls and lords are dead, 
but a new breed shall grow from their roota, 
and entrench our land again secure from 
ae feet! 

I listened quiet and still, but I seemed, 
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though a lad, to feel the folly of my father's 
words, since Asketyl had brought me from 
his cloister something of the truth—the 
unity of William’s men that bound the 
Norman land in one, the great awe men 
had of his strength, the firm hold he had 
already in each English earldom—each 
English hundred. And some vision of the 
man himself that I almost dreaded to gaze 
upon had grown up in my mind—one all- 
terrible, the foe of my race, but one that 
it was as foolish to struggle against aa it 
is to question the storm or the rushing 
tide. However I said naught. 

“Thou art a fine grown lad,” said my 
father, knipping the muscle of my right 
arm and running his eye from my head, 
yellow as a new-born chick, down my tunic 
to the firm set legs that never then grew 
weary in the chase or race, “ and lookest 
older than thou art. Now look vou, 
as tenant of Lofts, this day thou shalt be 
my man, and watch with me and the men 
of Ongar Hundred by the wardstaff, and 
understand that this service is to the King— 
the King. and that plenty good men and 
true know to whom they do it, and never 
since England fell has this wardstaff meant 
so much." 

I pondered much at this. That my 
father, Red Thurstan, should thus advance 
me, and give but a lad this holding in the 
far corner of his manor, was strange. Yet 
in the hall I saw it writ in parchment, and 
I guessed that his desires outran his prudence, 
since he would fain see me a man like himself 
ready to fight for the King and bound 
thereto. 

So my father, Red Thurstan, went down 
that day to Abbess Wood to cut the ward- 
staff. A goodly number of his villeins 
went with us that spring afternoon, and 
Godric, the harper, twanging now and 
again some olden tune as we strode forward, 
and Aluric and Nesta, hand in hand, scouring 
the brake on either side for birds’ e 
or gathering ferns and cowslips from the 
sward. Past the church we went, with 
its sober stones and square tower; past 
the humble thatched homes of the village, 
where the wives stood by the well and 
said one to another, Red Thurstan goes 
to cut the wardstaff"; down through 
the level mead to the wood that lay beside 
the little river that bent round my father's 
manor; and there among the willow- 
saplings, the ooze springing through the 
high grass far up his leathern buckskins, 
my father clipt off a willow-bough with 
his knife some three feet long and sturdy 
withal, while Godric played an old tune of 
few notes on his harp. 

Then did my father reverently take up 
the staff, and, bearing it crosswise, led the 
way through the copse up the level mead, 
and we followed with him two and two as 
men go when they marry a bride or bury 
their dead. 

And when we reached the hall the followers 
stood on either side, and my mother, the 
Lady Edeva, stood by the door with a 
fair linen cloth in her hand of ancient make 
curiously blazoned with old figures of gods 
and beasts. In this cloth she wrapt the 
staff round and bore it up the hall to the 
chief seat at the high table, where Red 
Thurstan sat to feast. There, on a rich 

ilow, she laid the staff down, and our 

ousehold went back again to their proper 
tasks. Yet my father sat not down that 
day in his own seat, where the staff lay, and 
there was a strange silence in the hall as 
it lay there, and we children, the two lads 
and the maid Nesta, seemed to feel that one 
sat among us that we knew not, and then 
smiled, remembering it was but a staff of 
the willow-sapling that my father cut in the 
Abbess Wood. 


Now that night before we set out for the 
watch a rider galloped up to the steading in 
hot haste, the white foam frothing from 
the steed’s mouth, and his sides all a lather 
with sweat. As he pushed back the bonnet 
from his brow I knew him for a gentleman 
of great note in my father's eves, one 
Siward, once our neighbour, whose father 
and two brothers perished on Senlac Hill 
and whose estates Count Eustace of Boulogne 
had already received as his share of the 
spoil. He leapt down, and my father, being 
not far distant, led him into the hall. With 
a mute reverence to the seat where lay the 
Rtaff, as though the King indeed sat thereon, 
he passed with my father into the chamber 
bevond. 

" Knowest thou, Alphere,“ said my 
mother, as I knelt a moment by her carven 
chair, * for what purpose Siward is now 
come ? ” 

She spoke meaninglv and sadly, and the 
blue eyes shone in her pale cheeks like 
the sea when the sun lights it. Her long 
fingers lay clasped before her, and her 
breast heaved like the billows. 

" Is it war, mother ? ” I said. 

“ War; yes, war," she answered. “TI feel 
ita dark wings flutter over our home, as when 
thy grandfather and uncles went forth for 
the last time. And a voice seems to say in 
my ear that the end will be the like. 
if thy father fall, what will be our lot? 

* Mother," said I, ' you will have me, 
and my father hath this-day made me a 
man, young though I be, for I am to watch 
the wardstaff of the King, as holding the 
manor of Lofts. And there is God to guard 
us, whate’er betide.” 

My mother stroked my yellow hair, as I 
spoke so bravely, and Asketyl the priest, 


: hearing my last words as he came in, smiled 


gravely on me. 

“ Siward is here, Lady," said he. 

* Ay, that he is," said my mother, ‘and 
thenews he brings needs little telling. Iread 
it in his face as he passed through the hall.“ 
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A STORY OF CIRCUS LIFE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Bv Mary E. Ropes, 


Author of “Jacques Hamon,” “ Hig Majesty's Beggars, The Mystery of Hoyle's Mouth," etc, 


T was a curious experience, but not 
altogether an unpleasant one, that 
now began for Jerry Scott. 

At first the mere sense of being no longer 
a waif and stray was so great a relief, that 
he was conscious of nothing else ; and later 
on, when he began to encounter some of 
the discomforts and troubles of his new life, 
he was ready to meet them in a manly, 
uncomplaining spirit. Did he not have 
enough to eat and drink, and decent clothing? 
Was not his little Babs kindly treated and 
well cared for? Was there not a good 
chance of continued work and fair wages in 
the future? Then what was there to 
grumble at? True, the lad's work was 
of the varied sort, in which only a born 
Jack-of-all-trades would have delighted, 
for he was called in to help wherever there 
was any stress or strain. But certain it 
was that none of the members of the troupe 
ever had reason to complain of any unwilling- 
ness on the pari of the new hand. 

Happily for himself, and others, Jerry 
was naturally good-humoured, and his 
quick wit and keen sense of the ludicrous 
stood him in excellent stead in this mixed 
community, among whom life was one 
great whirl and stir and hurry, during 
which people did not stop to consider 
the feelings of others. Thus quarrels and 
disputes were too often the order of the 
day, but so far Jerry had kept out of every- 
thing of this sort, often, indeed, causing a 
diversion by some witty remark, or contort- 
ing his grotesque face into something so 
intensely ludicrous, that the most excited 
and angry disputants could not choose but 
laugh. 

By the time three weeks had gone by, 
the lad was quite familiar with all the 
varied routine of circus life on tour, and had 
tried his hand at every sort of work connected 
with it outside of the ring. 

So far he seemed to be on friendly terms 

with everyone but the clown, Ben Harding. 
This man resented the boy’s increasin 
usefulness and growing popularity, an 
was jealous of even kindness shown him 
by the Manager. Even poor little Babs, 
when she happened to meet him, was met 
with scowls, and it was easy to see that 
Ben regarded Jerry and his small sister as 
intruders, and was at no pains to disguise his 
feelings. 
" Look here, Joe," said he one day to 
his friend the keeper ani tamer of the wild 
animals. What in the world does the 
Master want with that hideous lout and his 
brat? And the fellow's made himself quite 
at home, too, and goes about lending a 
hamd here and there, as if he'd been in a 
travellin' troupe all his life. The next thing 
will be that we shall see him in the ring." 

“ Nonsense, Ben," replied Joe Banks; 
he's not likely to interfere in our direction. 
You're the clown, and clown you'll remain. 
And as for me, why, I'd just like to see 
that boy show his ugly mug inside my lion 
cage! My word! I almost wish he would, 
if only to find out whether my beasts would 
shy or fly at him. Lions and tigers are 
just like the common cat, in one thing especi- 
ally. They take sudden fancies and sudden 
dislikes to people, and, what's more, they're 
rather given to actin' mighty quick on the 
like or dislike of the moment. What think 
you, Ben? Would they make friends with 


(Mustruteu by P. V. BuapsitAw.) 


CHAPTER II. — A FIGHT FOR A PIG. 


Jerry or not?" And Joe sneered and 
laughed. Ben gave a grunt, as much as to 
say that if the lions ever had the chance of 
attacking Jerry, and availed themselves of 
it, it would only be a riddance of bad rubbish. 
At which Joe turned away, still laughing, and 
went off to feed his family, as he called the 
various creatures under his care. 

It was while the circus was performing 
in one of the Midland towns, about two 
months after Jerry had joined the troupe, 
that he came for the first time into actual 
collision with Ben Harding, and began to 
recognise in him, what he had never seen 
before—a real enemy. 

Ben and Jerry had been sent out marketing 
for the animals, and while they were bar- 
gaining for some of the coarser pieces of 
meat for the carnivora, a man came alofig 
the street driving before him some young 
pigs. One of them, sharply flicked by the 
driver’s switch, straggled into the way of 
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pains, Jerry Scott, said Ben Harding 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Here you are paying 
out good money for a lame beast that's only 
fit to feed lions with.” 

Jerry did not reply. He had found 
& large pencil in his pocket, and with that 
and the scarf that was round his neck he 
had improvised a splint and bandage, 
holding the broken bones in place while 
he strapped up the leg. 

** If you think I'm a-going to wait for you 
while you're doin’ house-surgeon to a 
squealin’ porker, you're much mistook, 
Jerry," said Ben angrily. “ And what's 
more,” he went on, “if you take the 
brute back with you, and the Master finds 
out what you've been about, he will give 

ou what for, and maybe the sack. Do you 

ear? 

But Jerry's squinting eyes were still 
bent upon his patient ; his big but strangely 
gentle hand was supporting the bandaged 


tt Jerry caught the clown by the collar.” 


a bicycle that was passing, and, getting a 
leg broken, lay helpless in the road. In a 
moment Jerry had picked up the poor 
squealing little beast, and was trying to 
still its cries of pain. 

** Look here,” said he to the owner of the 
pigs, I'll buy this little chap from you 
if you'll sell him cheap. You can never 
fatten him for the table with a broken leg, 
but he'll do for me.“ 

“You shall have him cheap," said the 
man. Plague take them cycles, runnin’ all 
over the place like 80 many spiders! But 
I know the feller as was ridin' this one, 
and I'll get dam out of him." 

J took out his purse and paid for the 
pig. t took most of a week's earnings, 

ut he did not grudge them. "The Master 
had begun to give him wages, and he was 
glad and thankful to be able to use some of 
it thus. 

* You're a dunder-headed fool for your 


limb; his oddly humorous mouth never 
changed in expression, and not a word 
esca his li 

"I'll make you answer me, you great 
dumb lout!" exclaimed Ben, fairly exaspe- 
rated by his companion's obvious indiffer- 
ence. And, reaching out, he passed his hand 
under Jerry's arm and viciously pulled the 
little pig's ear, moving him roughly, and 
once more exciting the piteous cries of pain 
which had been soothed by the more com- 
fortable condition of the broken limb. 

The hot blood rushed in a crimson wave 
to Jerry's face. He and Ben had got out 
of the town by this time, and were near the 
open space where the big tent of the troupe 
was erec 

Mindful, even in his indignation, of poor 

iggie's comfort, he stooped and laid the 
fit e animal on a strip of soft grass by the 
road side. Then he turned upon Ben 
Harding. 
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* Yea,” he said, you've made me answer, 
ou cowardly ruffian, and I wish you joy of 
it, for it ain t speakin’ alone as I've got for 
you. That r dumb thing as is mine 
now has rights like all God's critters, and 
it’s me as is goin’ to teach you that same.” 

So saying, Jerry caught the clown by 
the collar, and, in spite of the latter's efforts 
to retaliate or to eecape, he gave him such 
& hearty pommelling all over that his own 
arms ached, and Ben's torn clothes and 
very crestfallen appearance bore witness to 
the thoroughness of the punishment. 

The encounter over, Jerry gave himself a 
bit of 4 shake, lifted the little pig from the 
ground, and strode off towards the tent; 
while Ben, grinding his teeth, ond—like 
Saul of Tarsus—breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter, shrank away to the back of 
the tent, to tell the story, after his own 
fashion, to his friend and chum, Joe Banks. 

Meanwhile, Jerry found the Master, who 
was busy making some arrangements for 
& performance, and was now giving orders in 


the ring. 
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* What is it, Jerry?“ asked he; “ and 
what in the world have you got there?” 

* Please, sir," replied the lad, it's a 
pig"; and he proceeded to tell the whole 
story, winding up with a request for per- 
mission to keep the little animal, cure, and 
then train it. 

" Train the pig?” said Mr. Barker. 
* What an idea! But there! You may 
if you like You bought your pig, you 
doctored your pig, you fought for your pig, 
and now you may keep your pig. and give 
it a good sound education. And when it 
has passed all the standards, it shall perform 
in the ring, and be the last new attraction.” 

A perfect shout of good-natured laughter 
greeted the Master’s words from the men 
standing round, and Jerry joined in it; he 
was a favourite with all in the troupe except 
Ben Harding and Joe Banks, and he now 
took in good part, as they were meant, the 
bantering sallies that followed him as he 
went to solicit, on his little patient’s behalf, 
the services of an old man—familiarly 


styled the Doctor—who belonged to the 


circus troupe, and who was always appeeled 
to whenever any one of the animals was ill 
or had received an injury. 

Meanwhile, Ben Harding, while he bathed 
& black eye and attended to his many 
bruises, consulted with Joe of the Menagerie 
Department as to the best way of paying 
Jerry out for the thrashing he had just 
received. It was noticed by one or two 
men who came by, while the clown and the 
tamer were conversing, that the talk sud- 
denly ceased as soon as anyone approached. 
and that the expression on the two faces 


was unusually sullen and 5 

Ben Harding needed no end of making 
up that night before he was fit to appear 
in the ring, and he strongly resented the 
applause that greeted his lameness and 
stiffness, which the audience evidently 
thought were got up for their benefit; 
whereas the queer contortions and oddly 
halting step were only the very natural 
consequence of the well-deserved thrash- 
ing that Jerry Scott had inflicted upon him. 

«49 be cunlinued.) 
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Author of “ Dembo's Circus,” “The Poacher's Challenge," ete. 


() the following Monday in Strathkyle 
Academy during the forenoon the 
Fourth Class was a scene of much tribulation. 
Mr. Campbell could not understand it; his 
best boys were all at sea in the proofs of 
the Shorter Catechism. From Toko and 


Pop and Capper he never did expect very 


much, but from Hector and Doodle and 
Deuchary ! 

Swish, swish! The tawse warmed them 
up as it hadn’t done for many a day; the 
fellows in the upper classes were already 
feeling rather miserable, and were breathing 
vows of vengeance against the Fourth for 
starting the flogging so early in the day. 
The ruddy Deuchary was in special dis- 
grace. 


SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 
By Wri C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


CHAPTER II.—AFLOAT. 


“ You, sir, you—what is the matter with 
your work? Is this your preparation for 
winning a bursary? You blockhead! you 
dunce! you——" Swish! Swish! and 
full chorus of yells. 

“ P-please, sir, it's the b-buccaneers ! ” 

“ The what ? ” incredulously. 

An awful look from Hector froze Deuchary, 
for the moment off his guard, into silence. 

The buccaneers, sir? Explain"; and 
the tawse swung over the master’s shoulder, 
preparatory to descending and wiping out 
the unfortunate schoolboy. 

* I don’t know what—what I'm saying, 
Bir.” 

“ So I should think,” retorted the enraged 
headmaster, and he trounced Deuchary 
round the room. 

The Fifth and Sixth got their full share 

by-and-by, and when playtime came there 
was a general disposition to mangle Hector 
and his crew; but curiosity gradually gained 
the upper hand, and there was a unanimous 
desire to hear more about the buccaneers. 
In spite of Hector's desire to conceal his 
plans, a little vague information had leaked 
out, though the how and the when they 
were to become buccaneers remained 
unanswered. The why was easily under- 
stood. 
Bred by the sea in a romantic land, there 
was not a boy among the juniors who did 
not desire a life on the rolling wave, or any 
reasonable imitation thereof. 

Toko and his chums were bitterly con- 
temptuous. 

“The buccaneers they sneered. 
* Deuchary’s a bonny pirate—in the cook’s 
galley. As for spirtle-legged Hector and 
Spootie's brat, you couldnt stop a bung- 
hole with them.” 

But the idea took root. 

In the foreste near Duldachy were several 
sawmills at work. The outside planks of 
the firs, containing the bark and softest 
wood, were technically known as '' slabs,” 
and a cartload of these could be obtained for 
sixpence. Two or three gangs of the Third 
Clase found the required capital, and pro- 
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ceeded to construct rafts of slabs, with 
which on calm evenings, when the tide was 
in, they put out a few yards from land, and 
indulged in sanguinary contests with pota- 
toes and other suitable vegetables. 

The crews, of course, were bare-legged, 
and as the rafte carried a full complement 
they were generally a little under water; and 
it was a strange sight in the twilight to see 
gangs of boys, Trend standing on the 
sea, and propell by long cabars, glide 
slowly tow each other. Not a night 
passed without some of the crews falling 
overboard, and the mothers of Duldachy 
were up in arms against the piratical move- 
ment. As the rafts were ultimately broken 
to pieces by the fishers and earried off as 
firewood, or to repair dilapidated hen- 
houses, there was much dissatisfaction with 
Hector, who in some vague way was held 
responsible by the members of the Third 
for the various disasters that befell them. 

But Toko and Pop & Co., while keeping 
aloof from the kids in the Third, set them- 
selves to probe the mystery of the buccaneers. 

“Tm one &n eye on Hector," con- 
fided Toko to his bosom crony Pop. 

“ Hector!” growled ae “hes a long 
sight too cocky for me. I'll have to give 
him a crack in the eye some day." 

But even Toko did not swallow this, and 
Pop was very disgusted at the imputation 
upon his courage. Meanwhile Hector, who 
was in nowise discouraged by the hostility 
he incurred or by the failures of others, 
develo another plan to still further the 
object he had im view. 

So one evening durmg the week he and 
Rory approached old Spootie, not without 
a certam amount of nervousness. They 
offered to come on Friday evenings and hoe 
a drill a piece with Doodle or help in what. 
ever other work he was compelled to per- 
. provided Doodle got his half- holiday 


Spootie was not desirous A getting work 
done by others for nothing: he was too 
independent for that; and he was annoyed 
at the bere suggestion that he should take 


advantage of boys’ labour. He was simply 
a strong believer in accustoming boys to 
work, to prevent their becoming imbued too 
much with ideas of pleasure. However, 
overcome by Hector’s entreaties, in which 
his own daughter joined, he agreed to let 
Doodle off on Saturdays during the summer 
months provided he did his usual share of 
work on other days. 

This condition was joyfully accepted, and 
on the following Saturday the boys finished 
their dinner in record time, and were well 
on their way to Loch Fleet before Toko 
mustered his ranks to go in search of them. 

Halfway to the loch they stopped at a 
sawmill, where Hector bought a dozen long 
slabs, much to the astonishment of the others, 
who knew nothing of his intentions. 

It's all right," he explained, as they 
proceeded on their way through the woods, 
bending under three slabs apiece; '' with 
the sleepers alone the raft would be water- 
logged ; these will help to keep her above 
water, I hope. I have a hammer and any 
amount of nails in my pocket, and I trust to 
be afloat in an hour's time." This was such 
a pleasing prospect that they bent to their 
task cheerfully and soon reached the raft. 

They found it still untouched, and at once 
commenced operations. Hector nailed on 
the slabs as symmetrically as he could, 
while Doodle and Deuchary ranged the woods 
for two long cabars with which to propel 
the Hope. Rory, meantime, was at work 
with his pocket-knife on a thin slab fashion- 
ing it rudely as a scull, to be used for steer- 
ing purposes in deep water. Doodle and 
Deuchary returned after a successful hunt 
in time for the launch. 

Hard by the Hope’s anchorage was a fairly 
deep channel, which was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as at ebb tide much of the loch 
was bare sand. 

With great shouting and cheering they 
drew the Hope down to this channel, and 
when she fairly floated their delight was 
boisterous. 

* She site the water like a thing of life," 
cried Deuchary, as he stepped on board, and 
the others quickly followed. But their 
troubles, instead of ending, now began. In 
spite of all precautions their weight was too 
much for the buoyancy of the raft, and to 
sit down was manifestly out of the question. 
However, Hector and Rory seized the cabars 
and sturdily shoved off, while the other two 
squatted on their haunches. 

The slightest incautious movement affected 
the stability of the Hope, and she would rise 
suddenly from starboard or port and threaten 
to precipitate the entire crew into the water. 
This occasioned many unkind remarks all 
round, and even Hector admitted her many 
shortcomings. Deuchary was in mortal 
fear, as he was the only one on board who 
could not swim, and he bitterly reproached 
the others for not having constructed bul- 
warks or provided him with & cork belt ! 

So long as the water was shallow their 
progress was tantalisingly slow. The cabars 
were not working together, and the Hope 
would advance a foot or two with a jerk to 
port or starboard, as the case might be, 
swing round suddenly, yaw off spasmodically 
to every point of the compass, and, crablike, 
travel sideways. 

Doodle suggested they should leave her 
alone, as she eould not possibly behave worse 
than ehe was doing, whereupon the others 
drew in their cabars, and Hector took the 
oar and attempted to scull her. She shipped 
so much water now that the crew became 
indifferent to getting wet, and so sat down 
on the slabs for safety's sake. They im- 
plored Hector to keep quiet and let the Hope 
work out her own deetiny. 

This she proceeded to do, and to their 


satisfaction headed for Partan Island, a low, | 
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bent-covered ridge of sand, the home of 
numerous sea-fowl; but, coming athwart a 
stiff current, she canted badly, righted, and 
made for mid-channel, and then, as Hector 
grimly put it, “ Hey ho for Portmahomack 
or the big-mouthed cods ! ” 

Through the clear depths the shell-speckled 
sand and the waving plants kept running 
steadily away from them. The boys for a 
moment became giddy and terror-struck. 
Then Hector, grabbing the ill-fashioned oar 
and fishing for a hold in the slabs, tried to 
use it as a rudder. After a few desperate 
efforts he succeeded, and the Hope, still 
hastening on to the deep sea, began to prove 
less refractory. Hector hoped to work her 
out of the main current, trusting thereby 
she might drift against one of the islets on 
the western side. By dint of hard man- 
oeuvring he coaxed her out of the strong 
stream, and by-and-by had the satisfaction 
of guiding her without further misadventure 
to Skelbo Isle, one of the largest islands in 
the loch. 

Skelbo Isle was fairly well-wooded, especi- 
ally at the northern end, and was covered 
with whins and heather. Columbus and his 
sailors did not experience more joy oa land- 
ing in the New World than did Hector and 
his crew in stepping ashore on this islet of 
Loch Fleet. They hauled the cumbrous 
Hope ashore, and proceeded to strip. Their 
boots and stockings, which they had carried 
slung round their nevks, were fortunately 
dry, but much of their clothing was wet 
through. This they removed and wrung 
vigorously, and then spread out on the 
whins on the sunny side to dry. 

Meanwhile, in scanty attire, they proceeded 
to explore the isle. They found numerous 
nests of herring-gulls, black-backed gulls, 
terns, widgeons, sheldrakes, and sandlarks, 
and with loud expressions of delight they 
proceeded to select specimens for their 
collections. Hector inted out banks 
covered with the bikeherey plant. and with 
crashags—ripe with promise for the August 
holidays. 

The sun shone brightly through the firs, 
a gentle breeze from the loch stirred the long 
grasses, the soft lapping of the tide and the 
hum of insects was on every side. Out on 
the sands in the wake of the receding tide 
flocks of seagulls screamed and chattered ; 
the whole scene quivered with life and sun- 
shine, and the young buccaneers, as they 
struggled into their garments, sang lustily 
** Mo nighean donn bhoideach ” till the very 
hillsides answered back. They raced along 
the sand and chased each other through the 
whins, revelling as only schoolboys can in 
the delights of the present. 

After some time they proceeded to busi- 
ness. Hector wished to address them. 
Skelbo Isle, he said, would be the head- 
quarters of the Duldachy Buccaneers; they 
had found their way there in their ignorance 
and inexperience without much difficulty 
(cries of Question" from Deuchary, and 
disturbance), they would find their way 
thither on each succeeding occasion with 
even greater ease (“ What about the flowing 
tide?" from Deuchary and renewed dis- 
turbance). They had conquered the ebbing 
tide; the flowing tide would at the worst 
only drive them back to safety (cheers). It 
was open to cravens to withdraw before the 
black flag was flown (“ Rory’s handker- 
chief," from Deuchary, and serious interrup- 
tion, but once that ensign was unfurled 


buccaneer law would prevail, and all insub- 


ordination would be put down ruthlessly. 
He would be their captain (cries of assent) ; 
his the task of leading, theirs of following. 
They must find a suitable creek as an 
anchorage for the Hope, and a cave in which 
to store their plunder; all buccaneers 
posgessed both a cave and a creek, and, if they 
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had to dig them both, the task would have 
to be done. They would, moreover, build 
a hut for themselves; all mariners built a 
hut, whether they were engaged on polar 
expeditions or shipwrecked on islands in the 
southern seas, and the lads of Duldachy 
would be no exception to that rule. 

This was the longest speech Hector had 
ever delivered, and it was received with 
much applause. They then started to 
work. A small cove fringed with whins and 
containing about a foot of water was named 
by them Stuart Creek after Hector; hither 
the Hope was immediately hauled and safely 
moored. 

As the island was really but a huge sand- 
bank, a natural cave was out of the ques- 
tion; and as the boys had brought no tools 
with them the project of digging a cave had 
to be deferred till another occasion. Near 
Stuart Creek, in a little hollow among the 
firs, they began to build & hut, using one of 
the trees as a central pole, round which they 
fixed dead saplings and limbs that had been 
torn off by the winter gales. Thick branches 
of spruce were skilfully interwoven, and 
brackens and heather packed in between. 
The hut was protected from the sea winds 
by a thick belt of whins and stunted firs. 
It had but one opening, through which the 
boys entered on their knees, and though it 
was rather dark inside it was very snug. 

The great drawback, however, to the 
islands in Loch Fleet was their want of fresh 
water. Not a drop was to be found on one 
of them, and of this the boys had naturally 
taken no cognisance. Indeed, by the way 
they had come from Duldachy to Loch 
Fleet there was but a single well, by a keeper's 
house, and our heroes were by no means 
anxious to come to close quarters with any 
of the keepers. 

Consequently, after their arduous and 
exciting labours of the afternoon the little 
crew began to suffer from a frightful thirst, 
which, unquenched itself, effectually 
quenched further piratical designs for the 
day, and drove them to Stuart Creek just 
as the ebbing tide began to slacken. They 
bundled on board the Hope, bare-legged, of 
course, and crouched like Kaffirs on their 
heels. Hector handled the scull somewhat 
more skilfully than on the outward journey, 
and made her move slowly towards the 
shore. Then came slack water and a worry- 
ing half-hour of grounding on sandbanks, 
where they disembarked to stretch their 
stiff legs for a few moments; of erratic 
movements of the Hope, that threatened to 
extinguish their hopes of ever getting ashore; 
of painful recriminations; and of baked 
throats, that sent their nautical aspirations 
down to zero. 

At last they began to feel the flowing 
tide, and in a little time they drifted into the 
narrow channel leading to the Hopes 
quarters in the wood. They jumped into 
the shallow water and hauled the clumsy 
craft along quickly, and rammed her with 
pleasure hard under the overhanging bank, 
and then raced away barefooted through the 
forest towards Macbrussler’s well. They 
argued that it being Saturday evening their 
foe would be, in country fashion, shopping 
in Duldachy, and they had nothing to fear 
at his hands. 

Soon they spied his cottage among the 
trees. They rushed the thick privet hedge 
recklessly ; in the kennels the dogs barked 
furiously; the keeper's little boys ran 
hastily into the house as the four flung 
themselves on the bubbling spring. 

They drank enormously, the four heads 
jogging each other as they lapped like dogs ; 
they forgot everything but the cooling, 
refreshing liquid, and so failed to note the 
rapid approach of Mrs. Macbrussler, who, 
enraged at this áudacious invasion of her 
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property, lost no time in pushing Rory’s 
and Doodle’s heads underneath the surface, 
at the same instant administering a slap to 
the retreating Hector that laid him low 
among the young cabbages. 

Deuchary, swollen and puffing, looked 
around him helplessly. The bustling dame 
swooped down on him like a kestrel on & 
chicken, and shook him into speechlessness. 
By this time the others were on the right 
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side of the hedge and shouted sarcastic 
encouragement to the luckless Deuchary. 
The latter, at length, thoroughly roused, 
made a desperate effort to free himself, and 
succeeded ; his opponent, at the same time, 
stumbled, and to her horror sat down in the 
well! 

They all fled on the wings of alarm. nor 
did they stay their course till they drew 
near the fisher town, when they halted to 

(To be continued.) 


put on their boots and stockings. Then 
they held straight on through the village, 
driving recklessly through the fisher gangs, 
and even intimidating Toko, who, with a 
few of his chums, at first intended to check 
their progress. 

Toko whistled softly; he could read the 
schoolboy language of signs; he recognised 
the conrage of desperation, and he chuckled 
as he thought of Monday's school. 


EE Oo Ee — — 


HE friends were soon on board the P. & O. 
on their way down the river. Jack's 
eldest brother, also in the Sixth at St. Peter's, 
and generally described as a swat.“ went 
with them, to return on the pilot's boat as 
Boon as they were in the Channel. 

“IT say, you fellows, I quite envy you.” 
was Eustace Willoughby's remark. Talk 
of discomforts of a voyage—why, this cabin 
is fit for a prince! Look here, young man," 
said he sternly to his young brother. there's 
one thing you have got to do! You are to 
write to the mater every mail, do you hear? 
and if you get into any of your abominable 
scrapes, keep them to yourself and don't 
be worrying her. Just make everything as 
right as you can to her." : 

There's no need to preach to me," was 

the answer. As if I did not know all that 
rot without you telling me!" 

* Well, Jack," said Eustace more plea- 
santly, you've got to think of the mater 
first of all. She has had enough to bear 
with Cyril’s behaviour, and you are old 
enough to have seen how that cut her up." 

Jack was silent. Look here, Eustace, I 
may be a fool, but I would rather be dead 
than let her have to grieve for anything 
I had done, as she did over that business. 
I wonder where the fellow can be." 

“This fellow" was the eldest of the 
Willoughby boys, a handsome, clever fellow, 
who had been settled in a merchant’s oftice 
in London on leaving school, but who fell 
into a bad set, took to gambling, and then 
was tempted to keep back some money 
belonging to the firm, with which he tried to 
recover himself by playing again, only to get 
deeper into debt. He was found out, con- 
fessed to the head of the firm, who took him 
home to his poor mother and told her he 
would not prosecute, but, of course, refused 
to have him longer in his employment. 

Poor Mrs. Willoughby insisted upon repay- 
ing all that had been taken, some forty 
pounds, although it crippled her for some 
time. She did not say one word of reproach, 
but her sad looks were too much for Cyril, 
and the next day he disappeared. Every 
effort was made to discover him, but nothing 
had since been heard of him. 

“I think myself," continued Eustace, 
“that he enlisted under another name. 
Poor fellow, he must be very sorry for him- 
self by this time.” 

* You ought to have been the eldest son, 
Eustace,” said Jack. Tou always looked 
after Senne for mother; she called you 
her right hand the other day.” 

Eustace smiled. ‘ Dear old Jack, it must 
be good-bye, but don't forget the mater and 
what I have told you." 

* That I won't," was his brother's answer. 
" It's no use telling you to take care of her; 
you are sure to do it, Write to me often." 

Then hands were waved as the steam-tug 
took the passengers off for shore and the 
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huge P. & O. snorted and groaned and 
plunged through the choppy sea of the 
Channel and into the dreaded Bay of Biscay, 

Here Harry Levinge became very miser- 
able and did not rouse or care for anything 
or anybody for a couple of days, when a 
very pale, shaky edition of his bright self 
appeared on deck. 

Jack Willoughby, like many others of 
deticate constitutions, had escaped the mal 
de mer usual to most people, and was 
delighted with everybody, simply ravenous 
and ready for any fun that came his wav. 
He was universal errand-boy for the lady 
passengers, who pitied him for his delicate 
appearance, and were all ready to spoil him 
in turn. His powers of mimicry amused 
them adl, and he soon found a victiin. 

This was an elderly clergyman, rejoicing 
in the name of Elderbeck, who was returning 
to his native India, he being a Eurasian by 
birth of Dutch descent. He had married 
an English lady, and after several visits to 
England considered himself quite Anglicised. 
He had never, however, lost his native accent, 
and his sermons required a good deal of 
attention to enable anvone to follow them. 

Jack, after a little, hit it off exactly, and, 
slipping down one of the ventilators, he 
put his head out, and, waving his hand à la 
Elderbeck, began: “Can the Ethiopian 
change hee's skene or can the leopard 
change hee’s spots?“ raising his voice at 
the end of the sentence and stretching out 
both hands. His audience was soon in the 
greatest state of delight as our hero went on 
with some of the remarks the old man had 
given them in his sermon. The captain, 
standing amused, too, with the remark 
“ The impudent young monkey," when leav- 
ing the door leading down to the saloon the 
huge unwieldy form of the victim was seen. 

Instead of coming forward and joining in 
the fun, however, he retired quietly, and it 
was only after several attempts that Mrs. 
Harding, one of the passengers, who had 
caught sight of Mr. Elderbeck, managed to 
silence Jack, who tumbled out of his rostrum 
with— 

Oh, I say, won't he just hate me?“ 

A day or two afterwards Jack found 
himself “ chalked ” by a party of sailors to 
whom he was holding forth. which meant 
that one of them drew a chalk line round 
where he was standing, as he was in their 
domain, and had to pay forfeit. 

“I say, you fellows,” was Jack's amused 
remark, after paying his footing, “I'll give 
you double if you will catch that old mis- 
sionary and make him stand treat. Wont 
he just let off steam ? "' 

They all grinned and were as anxious as 
Jack for the fun. It was arranged that it 
should be done the next time he came to 
talk to them, and he soon gave them an 
opportunity. That very day he brought his 
camp-stool and began one of his harangues. 


The men waited until he was lost to his 
surroundings, and then one of them sprang 
up and nimbly drew the line. The old man 
opened his eves on hearing the laugh which 
followed, and was told what was required, 
Jack peeping round the corner with his hand 
tight over his mouth to try and keep in his 
laughter. 

“It is quite against my principles, my 
men, to encourage you in drinking.” 

“It would be quite against ours, sir, to 
let you go without the forfeit,” was the 
answer. 

Mr. Elderbeck remained a moment or two 
in thought, and then appealed to one of the 
ship's officers who was passing. 

“ Iam afraid, sir, it is the custom. All who 
come forrards must pay the penalty or remain 
prisoners." He said this very decidedly. 

And having paid my footing I can, of 
course, come again without payment." 

" That is as the men choose," was the 
answer. If they want you, they will let 
you stay without chalking you, but you run 
the risk.” 

Mr. Elderbeck's long upper lip grew longer, 
but after a few minutes he decided to make 
the best of the situation and gravely paid 
his footing. Then the awkward, slouchy 
figure shuffled away. 

Jack came out of his hiding-place shaking. 
„Oh, it was too lovely!” and the men 
laughed and cheered him as he handed out 
the sum he had promised. 

And so Jack made friends all round, 
helping tired mothers with merry pranks to 
amuse children, and always ready to join in 
games or give his services to anyone who 
wanted him. 

Harry Levinge, in his quiet way, too, was 
a great favourite. He was just as amused 
as the passengers generally at the pranks of 
his schoolfellow, but his quiet“ Shut up, I 
say, Willoughby," often brought that young 
man back to safety when he had gone a little 
too far. 

“A nice, well-bred young fellow," was the 
opinion of all the older men on board ; and 
“a good-looking, gentlemanly boy," the 
ladies' verdict. 

He found the ship's library a great help 
in passing the time, and in looking out for 
places of interest on the way. 

Gibraltar was passed in the light of a 
glorious sunrise, the noble rock standing 
out like a gigantic lion to guard Britain's 
interests. Then Malta, where a few delightful 
hours were passed on shore in the picturesque 
town of Valetta, and in going to see the 
wonderful Convent of the monks of St. John. 

Jack was greatly taken with the under- 
ground tombs, where the skeletons of the 
monks were standing in niches. “A little 
bit creepy, though," he pronounced it. 

They invested in a large basket of fruit 
in the market. but scorned the pieces of lace 
with whieh the ladies on board were delighted, 


Then on again, stopping an hour or so at 
Port Said, with its polite Frenchmen and all 
sorts and conditions of men and nationali- 
ties. Then through the Canal and into the 
ré steamy atmosphere of the Red Sea. 

was of the greatest interest to the two 
friends, when one morning Jack found 
himself unable to move and sick and 
shivering. 

Harry went at once for the doctor, who 
looked serious. 

“ A bad touch of fever; he may have got 
it in the harbour at Malta, being anything 
but strong." 

And so the boy was soon too ill to think 
of mischief or of anything but how badly 
his head ached and how he wanted his 
mother. 

He was soon delirious, and Harry was very 
much alarmed. The doctor, however, re- 
assured him. 

* He will soon be all right, but it will 
make him very weak, and I doubt if you 
wil be able to do more than just land him 
when we get to Colombo. 

Harry was a little dismayed on returning 
to his cabin after a stort absence to find a 
figure in the well-known long black alpaca 
coat, seated watching the poor boy and 


fanning him gently. 

Mr. Elderbeck turned round with, This 
boy vill verra soon be well.“ 

And a clever, useful nurse he proved, 
sitting up all night to relieve Harry, and as 
gentle as a woman with th» patient 

On recovering consciousness, Jack got 
quite to miss his ew friend if he left him 
any length of time, and at last Mr. Elderbeck 
c bert^s with Harry for a few days. 

“ I cannot think how you can be so good 
to me, Mr. Elderbeck,” was Jack’s ashamed 
confession when he was getting better. “I 
was so rude in making game of you." 

That is goot, my poy. It gives me much 
pleasure to hear you say this, and I am 
quite sure you mean it. You are your 
father’s son, and you have his voice and his 
look. 

Jack started up. 
father in India? 

** Yes, my poy. He was a goot man, and 
his son must be goot too.” 

* Oh, tell me all about him.“ 

Well, Jack, it was some fifteen years ago, 
I vas taking temporary duty for the chaplain, 
and I vas valking verra quietly down the 
Bazarre vhen a big Afghan ran amok—that 
means, me poy, that he was like mad, and he 
vas coming to me with a big knife, and your 
father came and knocked it on vone side. 
The Afghan then turned on your father and 
vounded him in his face and in his shoulder 
vith a leetle dagger he had in his belt. I 


“Did you know my 
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then got him down and handed him over to 
the police, and took your father to the hos- 
21 He was verra brave and goot, your 
ather.” 

Jack was delighted. Do you know, 
Mr. Elderbeck, mother has often told us of 
this. Cyril and Eustace, my big brothers, 
would remember it, too, but I was a littlo 
baby. It was at Quetta, was it not? 

“ Yes, me poy, and that gave me much 
sorrow when I heard of your goot father's 
death some years after. Your mother was 
a very sweet and pleasant lady. She was 
very goot to my wife when she was ill.” 

Jack soon confided all home doings to his 
new friend, who was especially concerned in 
hearing of the trouble with Cyril. 

“I am much thinking that poy will have 
gone to India," was his S a * He 
was eight years old when he went home, and 
would remember the country and like to go 
back. We must look for him." 

* Oh, do you think so, Mr. Elderbeck ? I 
must give you his photograph in case you 
come across him." 

Mr. Elderbeck took a long look at it. “I 
will do my best to find him,” he said gravely. 
" It is goot to have the picture in case I 
meet wit him.” 

On arriving at Colombo they were met by 
Gilbert Elliot, who had a long consultation 
with Harry and Mr. Elderbeck as to how 
Jack was to be safely taken to Ellerslie, as 
his home in the hills was called. 

Mr. Elderbeck strongly advised his going 
up at once. ‘‘ Colombo not goot; that long 
shore wind blowing, it vill bring the poy 
more fever and the heat will upset him. Go 
by easy stages to your home.” 

However, when they were all on shore it 
became evident Jack was too ill to go any 
farther, and Gilbert Elliot could not stay 
away from his estate work longer than 
another day. So he had to make arrange- 
ments to leave the two boys at the Galle 
Face Hotel, the doctor promising to see to 
their welfare for another week. 

Dr. Brown was an old St. Peter's boy, and 
80 was glad to hear about theschool. Hehad 
known Harry's elder brother there, so they 
were soon quite friends. It was with great 
delight that Jack was allowed a drive in the 
cool of the evening some few days after- 
wards, and Dr. Brown was highly amused at 
the boy's remarks. 

* Do look, Harry, at those women leading 
the bullock-carts. 

“Women!” laughed Dr. Brown, why, 
those are men.” 

“I mean those with the combs and hair 
done up in the knot, and the petticoats.” 

“ My dear boy, that is the Singhalese attire; 
the men all have long hair and wear combs.” 


— 


„% A straw will show which way the wind blows." 
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“ Do you mean that that waa a man who 
came in to make my bed.“ 

es, my boy." 

Jack wondered a little, and then the dif- 
ference was pointed out to him in the races. 

The fine handsome Tamil, the Afghan, the 
Moorman, the Malay, and lastly the Eurasian 
or Burgher, as the mixed races of Portuguese 
and Dutch extraction generally are termed. 
These Jack found were employed in the 
shops and offices, some in European dress, 
others in a sort of compromise, wearing 
trousers and shoes and stockings, but often 
with the native comboy or shirt drawn 
tightly round their bodies. 

Jack admired the Afghans most; they are 
really a splendid-looking set of men, who 
come to Ceylon mostly as horse-dealers and 
traders. 

Dr. Brown took the boys to the Pettah or 
native town, where all sorts of European 
goods could be bought mucn cheaper thea 
in the English stores; and then they drove 
back to the hotel round by Slave Island and 
some of the lovely lakes which are dotted 
with islands and bordered with cocoanut 
and other palms. 

It's far jollier than England,“ said 
Jack; there is so much to see, and the 
servants all run about so for a fellow.“ 

" Wait until you have been out six or 
seven years, was the doctor's answer, 
“and you won't think it so delightful. 
Why, I would give & lot to be home for a 
few months and to feel comfortably cool. It 
would be delightful to feel cold for a change.” 

“Oh, Dr. Brown, whatever is that 
creature ?" said Harry on passing one of 
the large bungalows. 

“That animal, my boy, is the huge tor- 
toise of Colombo.* No one knows its age, 
but it has been over a hundred years in 

ession of the owners of that house. 
ven men can stand on its back! 

What a hideous monster! said Jack. 

" Oh, it's quite harmless. It does look 
alarming to newcomers." 

They then drove out some way past the 
cathedral and came in for the rather unusual 
sight of the cremation of one of the big men 
of the island. 

The funeral pyre had just been lighted, 
and it was a sight to remember—the dark 
figures of the natives hurrying backwards 
and forwards in the twilight; but although 
there was a large crowd, very few of the 
Malay police were needed; all was orderly, 
and, as Jack described the demeanour of the 
Tamils, “ with dignified indifference.” 


* This tortoire has since died, and is now preserved 
in Colonibo Museum. 


(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ Rollinson and I," “ Lockett Primus's Crib,” ee. 


RES 
| s N LEEVER I met 
Ad just as ho was 
he beginning his 


grand march to 
the wickets, 
" What do you 
fancy those 
people * vot? " 
| asked care- 
lessly, nodding 
in the direction 
of the hill. 

He turned 
and looked, just as the procession began to 
file in through the gate. After that his coun- 
tenance began to change and change. In that 
moment I felt sorry for him, though I do not 
think I ever admired him so ueh as I did 
then. He had been playing a bold and spirited 
(ome reckless of odds; and Napoleon at 
Vaterloo, when Blucher's guns were heard, 
must have looked just as our Secretary did 
then. 

After an interval—a painful, uncom- 
fortable, wretched interval, which I should 
be glad if I could forget altogether—we 
were all gathered in a large oup, with the 
Vicar making inquiries. ' We were to play 
the Lethington Church Club in the River 
Fields," said a fussy young man who was 
the leader of the newcomers. “ We're 
Comford Town, and these are the River 
Fields, aren't they ? Any way, the people 
told us 80.“ ) 

* You are quite correct," said the Vicar 
blandly. “ And we are the Lethington 
Church Club!" And then he tamed to 
Cleever with the plain question in his eyes: 
* But who are you.” 

Our Secretary did his bad best with an 
awkward situation. “ There seems to be some 
misunderstanding,” he said. “ And I am 
beginning to fear that it lies with us. I 
arranged with a person of the name of 
Jones. We were to play his team—he was 
captain of it." 

Jones? said the Vicar. 
his C e address? 

v ly, it has slipped my memory. 
And I don't happen to have his letter with 
me." 

A polite surprise grew slowly into the 
Vicar's pleasant countenance. ''Ah," he 
said. Then what was the name of the 
club he represented? 

"I—I do not recollect any particular 
mame.” 

Several others looked surprised then, in- 
cluding some of our own lot. The Vicar, 
after glancing vacantly towards the gate, 
shook his head. 

*" H'm!" he said. “Iam afraid we can't 
help you much, then. You do not give us 
much to go upon, do you? You see, my 
own name is Jones, and there are three 
other Joneses in my eleven, to start with. 
And T 

Then the clergyman grew a little inter- 
ested, etymologically, or archeologically, 
or perhaps philologically—I don’t quite 
know which. As a matter of fact," he 
went on, * Lethington is rather famous for 
its wealth of Joneses. It is one of those old 
places where a great number of the oldest 
inhabitants are related to one another— 
and in this case they seem to have borne 
that particular name. If you made investi- 
gations in the churchyard, as I have done, 
you would find that something like 40 per 

cent. of the persons buried there bore the 
name of Jones. The churchyard will lie 


* What was 
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WANDERERS" ABROAD. 


By W. E. Cuts, 


PART II. 
on your left as you go through the town. 
H'm! Iam very sorry!” 


With that, having nothing else to sav, he 
turned courteously to his new guesta and 
led them off. Some of them grinned in a 
yery base fashion as they departed. Cleever 
took off his leg-guards thoughtfully, and by 
the time this operation was completed he 
was almost himself again. Difficulties and 
humiliation shrank at once under his treat- 
ment. It would be all right in half an hour, 
he said briskly. It was obvious, of course, 
that we must now go and find the other 
Jones. That was all! 

His attitude influenced the others at once, 
and things were taken in hand again quite 
briskly. Sumner, who was just taking out 
his horses, was told that we were going 
farther. He could not comprehend the 
move, 


* Why, what's the matter with this un! 

Cleever explained to some extent, and he 
went off in silence. Then I tried to get at 
the Secretary myself. 

* You've forgotten this chap's address,” 
I said. “ But when you wrote, didn't you 
suggest some way of getting at each other ? ” 

* Why, my dear fellow," said the Secretary, 
* that's quite a good idea of yours! Most 
likely he is looking for us now. How do 

ou manage to think of such things? 
d I felt it my duty to go on. * But didn't 
he answer your letter ? " I asked mildly. 

Cleever gave a smile. Now, I like to see 
you going into the matter with me," he 
remarked in a pleased way. “ It shows that 

ou really do take some interest, you know. 
t's rather late to begin, of course, but 
still 

The fellow was positively detestable, but 
naturally I could not see at that point what 
very good reasons he had for fending me off 
in that style. Anyway, I left him without 
another word and joined the party in the 
laudau. Otherwise we might have quar- 
relled. 

Bismarck was quite as reluctant to start 
again as Sumner was, but there was no help 
for him. The ladies took their seats, and 
then the Captain raised everybody's spirits 
by giving the Order of the Day. 

“Don’t stand any nonsense with the 
creature this time," he advised. '* Probably 
he knows by now that he's a Wanderer, but 
tell him that he's got to find Jones.” 

Some one had made the bright suggestion 
that we should try the post-office, and 
Cleever adopted it. With a certain air of 
surprise & native directed us, and a ten- 
minute journey through the outskirts of the 
town brought us to it. When we got there, 
however, it was still Bank Holiday, and, of 
course, the office was closed. 

“ Funny we didn't think of that!” said 
Cleever, almost reproachfully. “ Hullo! 
here’s a policeman. Most likely he can tell 
us. 


The constable was young and lanky, and 
he surveyed us with something like sus- 
picion. Nevertheless he consented to enter 
into negotiations. 

" A Mr. Jones who plays cricket ? " he 
said slowly. Lou want the Vicar.” 

" We've had him once," replied the 
Captain. He's not the one." 

The officer considered. Then it's the 
Board School master," he suggested in a 
final way. He plays in the Vicar's lot." 

Cleever explained that it must still .be 
some one else, because we had seen all the 


“To another field?” he said stupidly. ö 


Joneses in the Vicar's lot; but at aan au 
the lanky officer began to freeze to us, 
and resolutely declined to make another 
guess Then there was nothing for it but 
that Bismarck should move forward. 

“ We're the Wanderers, you know," said 
the Captain gently. And Cleever muttered 
something which nobody heard. 

We went straight on, and tly came 
to the church, which, as the Vicar had said, 
lay on our left; but Cleever paid no heed to 
Breffitt’s quaint suggestion that we should 
make investigations there. We were now 
quite in the town itself, and had no option 
but to consult the first person we chanced 
to meet. This proved to be a capable- 
looking, intelligent man of middle age and 
respectable appearance. There was some- 
thing about him that hinted at his being a 
rate-collector, and, of course, a rate-collector 
would know all the Joneses in the 

“ Eh ? " he said briskly. “ A Mr. Jones 
who plays cricket ? You want the Vicar. 
He——" 


"Oh no, thank you!" broke in our 
leader. “ We've seen the Vicar. It’s some 
other Jones.” 

“Its not the Board School master, 
either," added our Captain meekly from 
behind. “It’s some other Jones.” 

The was considerably taken aback, 
but still he did his best for us. After much 
thought he said that there certainly was 
another Mr. Jones who was a frequent 
cricketer, and he enjoyed the game quite 
independently of “the Vicar's lot.” He 
lived in Lilac Lane, and no doubt he would 
be the person we wan 

Our thanks were really hearty, and after 
Holland had gravely informed him that we 
were Wanderers we resumed our march. 
Scarcely had we left him, however, when he 
was joined by the lanky policeman, and the 
two were still comparing notes when we lost 
them by turning a corner. 

“ That’s the result of your humour," said 
Cleever grumpily to the Captain. They're 
beginning to take us for a blessed gang of 
wandering gipsies.” 

“ Well" protested Holland. What are 
we then? 

Cleever's irritation, indeed, was not sur- 
prising under the circumstances, for he had 

enough of Wanderers to last him for 
a lifetime. On the other hand, in the light 
of subsequent revelations, he did not get 
nearly as much as he deserved, and possibly 
that was why he took it so well. The worst 
of it was that the irritation was spreading, 
for we were all beginning to feel that the 
thing was a trifle monotonous. 

Not only was the day passing, but we were 
beginning to attract a considerable amount 
of attention. In that first street we had 
created quite a stir, and a stir is a thing that 
has a way of communicating itself. The 
older inhabitante—most of whom, by the 
Vicar's account, were Joneses—were coming 
to their doors to look at us, while we were 
followed closely by an increasing group of 
small fry of both sexes. These probably 
took us for the beginning of some great 
menagerie procession, and when I remember 
Bismarck and Sumner I cannot feel sur- 
prised. 

On our way to Lilac Lane we thought it 
worth while to question two other persons 
we met on the chance of striking & clearer 
trail; but as each of these insisted that we 
wanted the Vicar, or if not the Vicar the 
schoolmaster, óur ‘efforts were not crowned 
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with success. As a result we placed all 
our hopes at last in the Lilac Lane sug: 
gestion. 

When we reached it we found it a lane 
indeed, for it was winding and narrow and 
pos with cobbles; but there were no 
ilacs anywhere near it. Sumner objected 
to entering it with the vehicles, and as the 
public interest in our progress was now well 
marked, we decided to alight and explore 
on foot, leaving Sumner in charge of the 
procession. 

When I look back I see more clearly than 
ever that our invasion of Lilac Lane must 
have had a very comical side. We were all 
vaguely conscious of it then, but we made 
the best of it as we followed in a long string 
behind our leaders and their gentle com- 
panions. No one seemed greatly surprised, 
however, when we reached the Jones 
house, to find it locked up and desolately 
silent. 

Jones is evidently a Wanderer too," 
sighed Holland. And while we are here 
looking for him, he's wandering about look- 
ing for us. Next, please!” 

Next proved to be our youngest 
member, Hasker, who now piped up from 
the centre of the group. The cvents of the 
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day had evidently induced him to think, 
and to stir up sleeping memories. 

" By the way," he said, wasn't there 
something about a Cross in that letter? I 
fancy that there was. I mean the letter 
about this fixture." 

“Why? Did you see it?“ cried Cleever 
quickly. 

“ Well, I just caught a glimpse of it when 
you were flourishing it about, you know. 

'm almost sure I saw the words Lethington 
Cross. 

* Then why on earth didn't vou say so 

before * " 


" Well," protested Hasker. “I left it 
all to vou. You said we could.” 
„Quite right," said Holland. And we 


did! Now, did anyone else see the name 
* Cross' or the word ‘ Cross’ on that sheet 
of paper which nobody but Cleever read ? 
Think hard, all of you.” 

No, no one else had, though there was a 
species of confirmation in the evidence of 
Breffitt. On leaving the field that night, it 
seemed that Hasker had mentioned to him 
the fact that he, Hasker, had noticed the word 
Cross“ in a fugitive glance at the much- 
flourished letter. This truth was wrung 
from Breffitt's reluctant memory by Hasker's 


questions, but there seemed to be no reason 
to reject it. 

" Evidently,” said Holland, there was 
a Cross in that letter. In the present com- 
pany we won't go into the question of the 
meaning of this particular cross, though we 
know what crosses in letters generally do 
mean. Nor will we suggest that it was the 
pun of the cross that made our worthy 

ecretary keep the letter to himself. The 
point is 3 

“ Oh, do pull up!” said Cleever uncom- 
fortably. 

The Captain did pull up, for at that 
moment we received help from quite a new 
quarter. Some of our escort of small fry 
had followed us into the lane, after leav- 
ing a considerable contingent around the 
vehicles. There was quite a circle of them 
about us now, and it was from this circle 
that our aid came. 

“ I knows the Cross!” cried a shrill and 
uncultured voice, with startling suddenness. 

" Eh?" said Cleever, roused to a swift 


hope. What's that? Speak up, kiddie.” 
“ | knows the Cross. It's up by the new 
school," was the confident answer. We 


all knows it." 
(To be continued.) 
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COMPARISON of the results of the annual 
á athletic sports, held at the public 
schools, will be of interest to readers of the 
* B.O.P.” For the purpose we have 
seleoted a dozen representative schools, 
including two Scotch. 

In the 100 Yards race Dulwich is first, 
their fepresentative, H. V. N. Treadgold, 
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THE SEASON'S ATHLETICS. 
By CnaRLres J. B. MARRIOTT. 


accomplishing the fine time of 10} sec.; 
three other schools, Cheltenham, Ton- 
bridge, and Edinburgh Academy, covered 
the distance in 102 sec. In the Quarter- 
Mile Leys leads with 54} sec.; Cheltenham 
and Dulwich coming next with a fraction of 
a second more. 

Marlborough did best in the Half-Mile, 
C. R. Wyer covering the distance in 2 min. 
7 sec., the same runner<also gaining the Mile 
in 4 min. 55 sec. The best time, however, 
for the latter race was achieved by H. V. 
Hodson, of Cheltenham, who won in 4 min. 
bl: sec. which beats the best previous 
Cheltenham record for the distance by 
$ sec. Tonbridge comes next in the Mile, 
with ? sec. worse time. 


| 1o 


R. Willis, of St. Paul's, heads the Weight 
Putting with 31 ft. 5 in. ; H. B. Roderic, of 
Rugby, coming second with 10 inches 
less. 

At the Scottish School sports, however, 
this distance was easily beaten by J. McInnes, 
who putt no less than 34 ft. 43 in. We do not 
recall this distance being ever excelled by a 
schoolboy. McInnes, by the way, is nephew 
of the old Scotch champion weight putter, 
W. H. McInnes. Fettes secured first in the 
Hammer-throwing, and Tonbridge ditto 
for throwing the Cricket-ball, with 101 yds. 
2 ft. 

The relative position of each school in 
the different events will best be judged by & 
glance at the subjoined table: 
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m Qunrter-| Half- Mil 
Yards, Mile Mile 
| 
! 

| sec. sec, min. sec. min. sec. 
Belford. © 11 551 2 14 12 
Cheltenham . . lo! 51 2 9 | 51} 
Dulwich . ; . 10} 553 2 163 6 
Edinburgh Academy 103 $51 — 5 
Fetten . . 10$ 583 2 16 R 
Higligate 10 56 
Leys. ‘ 11 54 59 


e à 3 
Marlborough . . 11 562 2 
Rossall . . ei 1H 59 2 
Rugby . à | 1} 564 2 
St. Paul's . 111 557 2 
Tunbridge  ., loj 554 2 
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Dulwich heads the list for the Hurdles 
with the wonderful time for & schoolboy of 
16* sec. F. G. Langdon, who accomplished 
this, besides winning other events, should 
be heard of later. A. L. Stokes, Tonbridge, 
a son of the old International three-quarter 
back, occupied a second longer in the 
Hurdles. 

St. Paul's did best in the High Jump with 
5 ft. 4 in, Tonbridge and Highgate just 
failing to clear that height. The best long 
jump that has come to our notice is that of 
Birrell, of Repton, who, with the grand 
leap of 21 ft. 1 in., just beat the redoubtable 
C. B. Fry's record when at Repton. 


Hur- 
dles, High Long Ham- |Cricket- 
120 Jump | Jump Weight mer ball 
yards | 
8 ft. in | ft. in. | ft. in. ft. in. | yds. ft 
— 5 0 | 16 6 29 8 — 98 
16 = | „ 
1 4 11 18 5 — — 94 0 
200 | 4 9 19 6 | 29 9 79 9 | 90 1 
17 6 34 18 6 27 6 — 92 2 
20 | 5 0 18 6 27 1| — 94 0 
18) | 6 8 17 8 286 8 79 4 | 91 0 
223 | 4 10 195 | 28 7| — 99 4 
181 | 5 11 | 196 | 30 7 — 82 92 
1934 | 5 4 17 2 315 — 95 0 
15 | 86 38 | 19 7 29 0 73 2 | 101 2 
One cannot help regretting the dis- 


appearance from the schools’ programme of 
the fine exercise of leaping with a pole, which 
formerly held an honoured place. It forms 
one of the events annually competed for at 
the amateur championships; but Bedford 
appears about the only school to retain this 
useful branch of athletics. 

The annual sports between the two 
Universities suffered eatly from the. 
inclement weather. of. the ten events 
contested, Oxford secured seven and Cam- 
bridge three. K. G. Macleod (Fettes) won 
the Hundred for the Light Blues. The 
Half-Mile resulted in a grand race between 


R. P. Crabbe (Trent College) and K. Corn. 


wallis (Haileybury). The latter, finishing 
strongly, placed the victory to Oxford. In 
the Hammer-throwing A. H. Fyffe (Oxford) 
broke the record with a hurl of 136 ft. 3 in. 
Cornwallis also won the Quarter; E. H. 
Ryle (Eton and Cambridge), a grandson of 
the late Bishop of Liverpool, who in his 
day played in the Cambridge eleven, being 
his most formidable opponent. The Three- 
Mile race resulted in an easy win for Oxford. 

Present to witness the sports were many 
old competitors who have since become 
famous in various walks of life, thus provin 
that the practice of athletics, if not carri 
to excess, is no detriment to success in life. 
To mention a few such who were encourag- 
ing their successors on the running-path, 
the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone), 
who, as R. Webster, represented Cambridge 
in the first year the sports were held ; Lord 
Desborough, who, as W. H. Grenfell, ran 
for Oxford; M. Shearman, K.C., the Hon. 
A. W. Pelham, and B. R. Wise, late Attorney- 
General for New South Wales. Since the 
institution of the Inter-University sports in 
1864, the results are very level, Cambridge 
having won on twenty-one occasions, 
Oxford on twenty, and twice draws have 
resulted. 

During the past academic year, of the 
five major events, contested between the 
rival Blues—i.e. those for which a full Blue 
is awarded—Cambridge have won four—the 
cricket-match, boat-race, and Rugby and 
Association football; while Oxford secured 
the athletic sports. 

In athletic circles the past season will be 
particularly memorable for the renewal, 
after an interval of ten years, of the famous 
Olympic Games at Athens. Prince George 
of Greece, himself no mean athlete, was 
chiely instrumental in the undertaking, 
and to his enthusiasm the success of the 
meeting was largely due. Not only were 
athletes attracted from all parts of the 
world, but the sports were honoured by the 
presence of the Greek Royal Family, as well 
as by our own King and Queen, together 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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Most of the old Greek competitions of 
the classic ages were perpetuated in the 
programme, including javelin-hurling, throw- 
ing the discus, and the famous Marathon 
race. The British contingent did fairly 
well, winning, among other events, the Five- 
Mile race, through the instrumentality of 
Lieutenant H. C. Hawtrey. The event of 
the meeting was, however, the Marathon 
race, which was won by one of our 
Canadian kinsmen, M. D. Sherring. The 
starting-point is from the centre of the plain, 
ever memorable for the victory of Miltiades 
over the Persians in B.c. 490, and the distance 
run rather more than twenty-six miles. 
This Sherring covered in the record time of 
2 hours 51 min. 23; sec. 

The excitement over this event dwarfed 
all the other performances. For the last 
hundred yards Prince George ran by the 
side of the victor, who was followed home 
seven minutes later by J. Swanberg, a 
Swede; an American, W. G. Franc, being 
third. The meeting was altogether such a 
success that it is probable that the next 
will be held in four years instead of ten, 
thus restoring the old interval of time, the 
Olympiad of the ancients, between each 
meeting. 

The annual sports between the respective 
London Hospitals, to decide which shall 
hold the handsome chailenge shield, were 
remarkable for the splendid form displayed 
by E. D. Anderson, of St. Mary's. This 
athlete on the same afternoon won the 
100 Yards, 220 Yards, Quarter-Mile, and 
Half - Mile races. Through the instru- 
mentality of McLinnel and Paget Tomlin- 
son, London Hospital secured the trophy 
for the ensuing year, closely followed by 
St. Mary's. 

An interesting feature of the annual Civil 
Service sports was the victory of the veteran 
C. M. Callow in the Two-Mile Walking 
Handicap. Mr. Callow, who is seventy years 
of age, has competed in the Civil Service 
sports each year since their institution. 
His style of walking has always been 
scrupulously fair, and characterised by in- 
domitable pluck. A continuance of his 
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RUBBER-GROWING; OR, HOW WE GET OUR 


! (= prices of indiarubber are going up 

steadily, owing to the enormous and 
growing demand for that article. I counted 
up lately over a hundred different articles 
of commerce manufactured from rubber, 
and had not then exhausted the list. 

In no direction, perhaps, is there a more 
likely opening for our more adventurous 
youths than in connection with the rubber 
lantations which are being so rapidly 
formed in Ceylon and in the Federated 
Malay States, and for which the South 
African possessions offer such vast oppor- 
tunities in certain districts. 

Until the last few years all the rubber 
has been gathered from wild trees by 
natives. Most of our readers will have 
heard of the atrocities that have been 
practised on the Upper Congo in connec- 
tion with this trade. The natives employed 
to bring in supplies to the collectors for 
great trading companies have been ill- 
treated and, in many instances, their 
headmen killed for not bringing in what 
were deemed sufficient supplies. 

Very lately, too, the Rev. H. M. White- 
side, with Mr. Stannard, after a tour of the 
upper regions of the Maringa, through 
Abir territory, which had hitherto been 
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unvisited by missionaries, reported the 
state of the country as worse than anything 
he had known. There was a place of 


torture, where anyone whose rubber was 


reckoned to be short was thrashed un- 
mercifully, and tied down with his face 
towards the sun until his relatives redeemed 
him. Another horrible mode of torture 
was to place gum copal on the head, to set 
fire to it, and let the burning mass run 
slowly down the victim's body until death 
released him. These facte, and more—such 
as make one's blood boil to read of them— 
have been reported by Mr. Whiteside to the 
Congo Reform Association. 

In the forests of the Amazon, where the 
natives also bring in rubber, there are 
perhaps no cruelties practised, but the men, 
in their haste and eagerness to bring plenty 
in, tear down immature trees, and in time 
that supply will dwindle down to nothing. 
Apart from the harm done to the trees in 
this way, the latex, as it is called when 
fluid, which natives take from the tree-stems, 
is only dried and smoked before sending off ; 
whereas the regular planter brings the 
latex farther forward for the manufacturers' 
5 by processes which are constantly 

ing more and more perfected. 
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staying powers 80 late in life is an indubitable 
proof that the practice of athletics, where 
regularity and proper diet are observed, is 
not harmful to health. 10 commemorate 
the veteran athlete's many victories and his 
retirement from an active participation in 
athletics, he was made the recipient of a 
handsome memento. Another noteworthy 
event of the season was the performance of 
Lieutenant Wyndham Halswell, who, at 
the Scottish championships, carried off in 
one afternoon the 100 Yards, 220 Yards, 
Quarter-Mile, and Half-Mile. The same 
athlete, at the championship meeting in 
London, won the Quarter-Mile in 483 sec. 
It may interest our readers to compare 
the times and distances achieved at the 
different school sports with those at the 
open 5 in July. These were 
as follows: 100 Yards, 102 sec.; Quarter- 


Mile, 48: sec.; Half-Mile, 1 min. 573 sec.; 
Mile, 4 min. 182 sec.; Hurdles, 16? sec.; 
High Jump, 6 ft. ; Long Jump, 23 ft. 51 in. ; 
Pole Jump, 10 ft. 4 in.; Weight, 45 ft. 43 in.; 
Hammer, 123 ft. 1 in. 


CYCLE-TYRES. 


The trees planted in Ceylon grow in about 
a third of the time that they grew in their 
natural habitat, the forests of the Amazon. 
They do best if planted in virgin forest 
which has been previously cleared, and the 
soil must be kept clear until the rubber- 
trees have attained a sufficient size for 
yielding. They will, it is true, grow if 
planted amongst other forest trees, but 
much more slowly. The land must be 
thoroughly drained and kept clear of weeds. 
On many plantations the weeding is done 
by women. 

The trees yield sooner in the Malay States 
than those planted in Ceylon. It is, how. 
ever, a fatal mistake to tap them too early ; 
at eight years is the best time for tapping. 
A great deal depends, however, on the care 
that has been bestowed on the land, how 
soon the trees can be tapped. Our photo- 

aph shows a plantation of rubber-trees 

longing to a company in London. Two 
sons of Mr. Andrew Pears, of the at 
soap-making firm, are part-owners, and Mr. 
Frank Pears is the manager. This firm 
may perhaps be considered as the pioneers 
of the rubber industry in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Our view. was taken on their Lan- 
adron estate; but Mr. F. Pears is also 
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superintending tho planting of another 
large estate. 

When he first went to Lanadron he had 
to go 250 miles up river in a common boat. 
The climate is not so hot as that of Calcutta, 
but its great humidity has to be fought 
against. It was formerly all jungle where 
these plantations now are, 
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The best labourers in rubber-growing are 
Javanese coolies. These are engaged by 
the mandores, or overseers. It is all con- 
tract labour. 

A nephew of mine, who lives in Honolulu, 
visited this plantation and came away 
greatly impressed with the profitable 


Para Rubber, Five and a-Half Years Old. 
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character of the nd and I hear of 
others who are giving up learned professions 
to go into it. A few years ago Para rubber 
fetched 3d. or 6d. a pound; at the end of 
last year it was sold at as much as 6«. 4d. 
per pound. Although, as I said before, 


eight years is the right age at which trees 
should be tapped, they will with care yield 


—— 


at six years in some districte. The waiting 
policy pays better, however, in the end. 

It is not advisable to go out to the Fede- 
rated Malay States before the age of twenty, 
and the climate is unsuitable for any who 
are of consumptive tendency; but with 
ordinary care and regular living à European 
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REGATTA, whether it be on some 

pretty river or at some charming 
seaside place, has always a great 
attraction for the average English 
boy. Whether it is regarded from 
the point of view of the racing. of 
the fun, or of the usual evening 
illuminations, it is equally appre- 
ciated, and the genus Schoolboy 
does not intend to miss any part 
of the affair unless absolutely 
obliged so to do. 

It is because I know that 
thousands of boys who may have 
seen aregatta at some place visited 
during the summer holidays, and 
have thoroughly enjoyed it, have 
yet no notion of how beautiful 
some of the chief regattas of our 
land really are, that I am putting 
down here a few experiences of 
aome of the principal ones that I 
have myself seen. 

Harking first to river regattas, 
the Thames is not only easily the 


5 locale of such, but it may be set 
own 


may successfully avoid serious disease. A 
fair amount of healthy sport is to be had; 
but when in pursuit of this, or in travelling, 
as little as possible should be drunk, and the 
water of a young cocoanut is the best 
possible drink where it can be had. 

Although the labour of planting and 
clearing is done by contract of the over- 
seers, there is, of course, much more to be 
done in connection with rubber-growing. 

The methods of tapping the trees are 
various, The most common is the so-called 
moditied herring-bone incision. A single 
vertical channel is made down the bark with 
a gauge not deep enough to pierce the 
cambium, or growing part of the bark; 
this is simply a channel for the latex—the 
fluid rubber—to run into from the incisions 
which are made on each side extending into 
it. These incisions cause the latex to flow 
and carry it down into the central channel, 
along which it runs into a cup placed on the 
ground or hung on a nail placed under a 
sinall tin spout pushed into the bark of the 
tree. A large number of trees can be tapped 
in a short space of time. 

The latex is brought to the preparing- 
house in ordinary milk-cans, to be there 
poured into pans, and a few drops of acetic 
acid are added to coagulate the rubber. 
Then the rubber pancakes are rolled by 
hand or put through a mangle, and, after 
drying, are ready for shipment. Some of 
the plantations lately are preparing washed, 
or cr. pe rubber, which is done by a small 
and inexpensive machine. In this way 
large amounts can be handled more easily 
than by the method of making pancakes. 

If any of our readers feel drawn towards 
rubber-growing as a means of livelihood, 
and so have a desire to learn more about it 
or of life in the Malay States generally, they 
should procure a little handbook of the 
Federated Malay States, by H. Conway 
Belfield, British Resident of Selangor, 
which is published by Edward Stanford, of 
12 Long Acre, w.c. There is also 
the ‘Indiarubber Journal,“ published 
weekly at 29 Gresham Street, London, 
which gives every information concerning the 
rubber, gutta-percha, and allied industries 
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SOME NOTABLE REGATTAS. 


By GEoBGE A. WADE, B.A. 
(Illustrated with Photographs.) 


this particular connection. And, as every- 
body knows, the chief regatta on the Thames 


A Decorated Boat (First Prize) at Sunbury Regatta. 


is always at Henley, and takes plive usually 


has been so often described and so much 
illustrated that I do not intend here to 
enter into any laboured account of 
it. It is a sight to be seen, once 
in & lifetime at any rate, just as 
much as Westminster Abbey or 
the Zoo, so that you may talk of 
it in after-years to your grand- 
children in remote parts of the 
world. The racing is always of the 
highest class, seeing that the finest 
amateur scullers of the day invari- 
&bly take part in it—not only 
scullers from England, but from 
America, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and other foreign lands. 
The decorated houseboats at 
Henley are a wonderful sight; you 
would never dream that there were 
such fairy dwellings in this old 
prosaic country of ours. The hos- 
pitality and entertainments on 
board these boats and at riverside 
residences in the vicinity are on 
the most lavish scale, and, during 
the Henley week, night veritably becomes 


as having no serious rival in the world in the first week in July. Henle; Regatta almost as bright and busy as day in the 
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little Thames town, where all the rank and 
fashion of Great Britain seem to have con- 
ted for seven days to enjoy the events 

the full. 
So let us leave Henley and come to other 
famous regattas which are not quite so 
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effect to one of the loveliest scenes in 
land. 


om population of the neighbourhood is 
augmen by about 100,000 folks, who 
flock up the river from London by every 
imaginable route. The river is simply a 


[Photo F. G. CALLCOTT, Teddingtun. 


Henley Regatta.—Thames Challenge Cup. 


world-widely known. The next best one 
on the Thames is undoubtedly that at 
Molesey, near Hampton Court. This 
regatta, which takes place after the one at 
Henley, often lasts two days, and has 
made enormous strides in publio favour 
during the past four years or so. The 
racing is excellent, and the prizes awarded 
are very valuable. Most of the best crews 
of Thames-side rowing-clubs enter the 
different, competitions, and exciting finishes 
are the rule rather than the exception. 
Molesey possesses on the river enough 
lovely houseboate of its own to make a 
thoroughly pretty scene when they are all 
adorned with bright flowers and gay banners 
in honour of the annual fete. 

The procession of decorated boats, too, 
is ever a welcome feature at this regatta, 
and the prizes offered for the best ones are 
hotly contested for. 

When Richmond-on-Thames sets properly 
about giving a river féte and illuminations 
such as the Jubilee celebration and the 
Coronation year witnessed, it has no superior 
in the world at the affair. Even Henley 
must then acknowledge that it has met 
its match. But such regattas at Richmond 
are not annual; they are held irregularly, 
and only at special times. When one is 
coming off, however, I should strongly 
advise no boy to miss it who can by hoo 
or by crook get to Richmond for the day 


and evening. 

from St. Margaret’s Ferry 
to Ham House or Twick 8 simply 
becomes a blaze of light at night and a 
scene of unrivalled beauty and gaiety by 
day. The whole of its course on both sides 
is marked out by fairy lamps and lanterns 
of ev hue and shape. The beautiful 
array of trees on the slopes of Richmond 
Hill and on the Twickenham shore contains 
thousands upon thousands of gleaming 
coloured lighte hidden am the foli 
whilst ever aue ars the w n 5 or 
miles is lit up wi burning of vast 
ol coloured fire which gives a sondaki 


living swarming hive of people—boats here, 
there, everywhere. From great steamers, 
holding hundreds, down to the canoe with 
one occupant, the folks are eating, drinking, 
singing, laughing, and chattering until nu 
begin to wonder if ever there was such a 
scene before. 
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illuminated, stretches often more than a 
mile and makes & unique sight as it passes 
slowly by you. All the people seem to 
have given themselves up to pleasure and 
enjoyment pure and simple—and thoroughly 
they do it. 

Most of the best regattas are well u 
river. You will find little of the kind below 
Richmond that is very attractive. King- 
ston, Staines, and Marlow are all noted for 
the excellence of their annual water fctes ; 
whilst Walton-on-Thames should not be 
overlooked, for it usually has the honour of 
leading off the series of annual regattas in 
England, having its great day fixed about 
the beginning of June. 

When you pass from the Thames and 
come to the seaside towns it is not easy to 
say which place holds the pre-eminence in 
the matter of regattas. But you may rely 
upon it that the one at Ryde, in the Isle 
of Wight, is second to none, as a general 
rule. Ryde is particularly well situated for 
holding a successful seaside regatta. The 
waters of the Solent and Spithead are 
sheltered enough to preserve Ryde’s festival 
from the upset that often spoils similar 
functions at other towns when gales and 
high tides play havoc with the arrangements 
made months previously. Moreover, the 
situation of Ryde, rising amongst the hills 
of the Isle of Wight, as seen from the towns 
of Portsmouth and Southsea, only four 
miles off across the sea, allows the illumina- 
tions and decorations to become very 
effective and attractive to people alto- 
gether far away from the pretty island 
town. 

The racing is great, for are there not all 
the warships round and about Spithead to be 
catered for? And have you ever seen the 
warships’ white boats, each manned by its 
own crew of lads with a coxswain, con- 
tending in a regatta at Ryde? If not, 
wait till you have before you talk about 
fun and noise. The shouting of the vigorous 
coxswain, the terrible excitement of the 


the 
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The Evening Illuminated Féte at Richmond Regatta. 


Fireworks of charming design and hue 
are visible on all hands as the night closes 
in. Old barges filled with mmable 
material are set on fire to represent naval 
warfare, and light up the district for miles 
round. The famous boat-prooession, all 


rival crews, and still more the tremendous. 
yolls and lusty encouragement given to 
each crew by older members of its own 
warship, these make such a scene as is 
only rivalled in intensity of thrills by a 
dead heat at some noted horse-race, or 
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when Englanl has one man to go in and 
ten runs to got to win a Test Match. 

And when all the big pier at Ryde is 
lighted at night with fairy-lamps, the pier, 
with its railway trains. trams, and thousands 
of well-dressed folk, when the whole Solent 
gleams with flashing waters refle-ting the 
various coloured lights for miles, when 
Portsmouth and Southsea send their 
thousands to gaze at the unique sight, 
then you can go to bed with the knowledge 
that you have witnessed such a regatta 
as no other seaside town can possibly 
surpass at ordinary times. 

Certainly the best of the regattas and 
fétes held on the East Coast are those which 
Scarborough annually puts forth in order 
to attract and please her very wide circle 
of patrons each August or September. 
Here, again, there are exceptional facilities 
for having a most successful day owing to 
the charming situation of the town itself. 
A great and beautiful bay, with high cliffs 
enclosing it on every side; terraces of 
houses, whose illuminated gardens lend 
themselves as splendid adjuncts to such a 
fete; a race of hardy and clever watermen ; 
a galaxy of England's beauty and chivalry 


WITH A GLANCE AT 
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in that first week of September; Scar- 
borough's regatta is only a secondary 
pleasure continuing the revelry of the 
annual cricket-week, and even more pleasur- 
able than cricket to the fair sex of the 
Yorkshire town. 

There is always exciting rowing at 
Scarborough, close lifeboat contesta and 
great finishes in swimming- matches. For 
what the sailors of the North Sea don't 
know about water and boats may well be 
set down as not worth knowing. and you 
will have to be up very early in the morning 
to teach the skippers of the Dogger Bank 
trawlers anything they don’t know about 
the sea, 

Very pretty and extremely pular 
amongst seaside regattas is that of Wey- 
mouth. The fine stretch of water in the bay, 
and the fact that the course, even when ex- 
tending to miles, can easily be seen from 
all parts of the shore, make greatly for the 
success of any regatta. When the number 
of entries is always a large one, comprising 
well-known crews of merit, and when, in ad- 
dition, the prizes are well worth winning, vou 
have all the elemente for a day of triumph 
such as comes to few functions of this class. 


THE NEW “DREADNOUGHT”: 


THE FASTEST VESSEL IN THE 


DESTROYER SWIFT. 
Bv F. M. HOLuks. 
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A DREADNOUGHT OF THE PAST. 


"m " 
z great title, the Battleship of the Future, 


has been bestowed on the mighty 
vessel, the Dreadnought, now completing at 


Portemouth Dockyard. 

The Government do not tell us over-much 
&bout her, but enough is known to awaken 
great interest in the new naval wonder, and 


to show that she wil be one of the most 


powerful and most remarkable war-vessels 
an the world. 

It is quite possible to be intensely inter- 
ested in such marvels of skil without 
glorifying war or exulting in bloodshed, 
while everybody recognises that our navy 
is our first line of defence. 

This new battleship, the Dreadnought, is 
believed to embody the lessons gathered 
from the Russo-Japanese war. She has 
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immense gun-power, and can concentrate 
eight out of her ten enormous 12-in. 
cannon on either broadside, and can fight, 
moreover, at & distance of 10,000 yards; 
the guns of existing battleships having only 
a range varying from six to seven thousand 


Still more, four, and perhaps six, of these 
same tremendous guns can be fired at the 
same time, ahead or astern. In other words, 
it appears that the guns are so admirably 
placed —six in pairs along the centre, and 
two on each side, of the vessel, that they 
can sweep the horizon, a matter of no small 
importance, when it is realised that a hostile 
fleet may attack from any point at any 
moment. 

The term 12. in. gun means that the bore, 


And such advantages does Weymouth 
possess in unalloved measure, with the 
result that its annual regatta is one of 
the notable features of the summer holi- 
davs in the south-west of England, and 
draws visitors from many far-off places, 
such as Bournemouth and Torquay, to 
witness it. 

Lowestoft regatta is much appreciated 
by the thousands who flock to Yarmouth 
and the Suffolk coast at the time when it 
is held. Lowestoft is not such an ideal 
epot for a regatta as some of the places 
already mentioned in this article. Its 
backzround is too flat for showing off 
well evening illuminations or daylight 
decorations. But the width and size of 
its harbours, and the large number of 
sailing-men there, professional and amateur, 
give it an extremely unique chance of 
making the actual contests of ita regatta a 
decided success, and Lowestoft does not fail 
to take the greatest advantage of its oppor- 
tunities in this way. Certainly, amongst the 
regattas of seaside towns from Berwick to 
Margate, I should place Lowestoft regatta 
second only in popularity and success to that 
of Scarborough. 
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WORLD, THE 386. KNOT 


or muzzle, is 12 in. in diameter; the 
shell therefore that is fired is of that size, 
and each one weighs 850 lb. Imagine, 
therefore, if you can, the effect of eight such 
tremendous missiles, exploding on a ship 
or distant fort at the same time. It would 
seem that nothing man can make could resist 
such a terrible rain of blows. 

But the swift and deadly torpedo is now 
among the most dangerous of enemies, and 
to meet the dark boats that bear them, the 
Dreadnought has been provided with twenty- 
seven 12-pounder quick-firing guns, widely 
distributed, and able to pour out a tornado 
of fire against their swift and stealthy foe 
Nevertheless, should one strike home the 
underwater part of the Dreadnought is so 
divided by bulkheads without doors that the 
damage, it is hoped, would be confined to 
one watertight compartment alone, and the 
ship would still be able to float and to fight. 
She herself has also five submerged tubes 
for firing torpedoes at a foe. 

As for armour, the Dreadnought carries a 
great deal. It varies in thickness from 4 to 
II in., while she has a whole protective deck 
varying from 1? in. to 21 in. in thickness. 

The engines are another triumph for the 
turbines, and their power is so great that the 
speed of this weighty ship is no less than 
21 knote. This high speed is of immense 
importance for a battleship, as a slow and 
unwieldy vessel cannot choose her range and 
position. One reason why the English won 
the Armada, and saved our country from 
untold misery and ruin, was because the 
Spanish war-castles were so clumsy that the 
little English ships, deftly handled as they 
were, could sail hither and thither, and 
round and about them, delivering their 
broadsides and slipping away. The great 
speed of this weighty battleship is a triumph 
of design and of engineering skill. 

The Admiralty had no difficulty in decid- 
ing to adopt the turbines. They have some 
drawbacks, but these are more than counter- 
balanced by several advantages. Turbines 
are less weighty and have not so many 


working parts, and are more smooth in 
working than reciprocating engines; they 
save fuel, and as they can be placed lower 
down in the ship they are not so likely to be 
damaged in war. 

Turbines have also been adopted for the 
wonderful new 36-knot ocean-going destroyer 
now building—the fastest vessel in the world, 
and appropriately named the Swift. 

Thirty-six knots means approximately 
forty-two land miles per hour—a tremendous 
speed for the sea. We have already several 
ocean-going destroyers of 33 knots ; but the 
Swift is of a remarkable and novel type. 
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She will be 345 ft. long by only 34 ft. 2 in. 
broad, and, save for the funnels, will appear, 
we imagine, more like a long black racing 
boat on the water than a warship. But she 
has a power of 30,000 horses, equal to that 
of the cruiser Drake, concentrated in her 
comparatively small body, and will be 
equipped with four 4-in. guns beside 
torpedo-tubes. Like some of her sisters, 
she will be prepared to burn oil fuel—another 
change appearing in the naval world. These 
new ships are enormously costly, the 
Dreadnought expense being about 1,800,0007. 
and the Swift over a quarter-million. 
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With destroyers steaming at forty miles, 
and Dreadnoughts sweeping the whole 
horizon with their tremendous guns, the 
British navy looks as though it is still 
keeping pace with, or even ahead of, the 
times and is prepared for all contingencies. 
There have been Dreadnoughts before in the 
service; one sailed the sea with Drake, and 
another was at Trafalgar, and became a 
hospital ship for seamen at Greenwich. She 
perhaps was the most famous of the name ; 
but the present holder of the title, the new 
Dreadnought of the mighty guns and the 
great speed, bids fair to eclipse them all. 
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OUR RECENT WEEKLY ORICKET 
COMPETITIONS. 


(Two Drawings by Competitors.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “B.O.P.” CANVAS CANOE. 


"P, B." WRITES to us from Stoke-on-Trent: “I en- 
close photograph of a canvas canoe which I made three 
years ago from instructions in Vol. 23 of * B.O.P.- I 
have given her another coat of canvas thig year, and 


' she is still as good as ever, although in use every day." 


THE LOCOMOTIVE A8 A 
BIRDCATCHER. 


AS tle earliest morning train from Glasgow to Aber- 
deen and the Highlands was peang Alloa Junction 
about 5 A.M. the other day, a bird. in the act of flying 
across the track, was intercepted by the locomotive 
(which was travelling at & speed of sixty miles an 
bour). The engine-driver observed the incident, and 
on drawing up at Stirling, the first stoppiug-place 


[Photo by WM. Rosg DuTHTE, Glasgow. 
The Locomotive as a Bird-catcher. 


some six miles farther on, he found to his astonish- 
ment, on going forward to investigate, this magnificent 
specimen of the barn owl clinging to the handrail in 
front of the engine emoke-box, but quite dead. Strange 
to say, not a single feather was ruffled. The victim 
has been stuffed, and is regarded by admiring local 
railwaymen as a unique “ catch.” 
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BOOKBIND ERS. 


AN Oxford correspondent writes: “I have taken in 
the B. O. P. for several years in weekly numbers, and 
bound them and a lot more books from directions in 
your last year's, volume, and am very well satisfied 
with the result.” 


“B.O.P.” 
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NOTICE ro CoNTRIBAtTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and mus! hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter Tux TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an» way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecery care is taten. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Reltsious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must aluans be the 
subject of special arrang em nt before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special oilue ts pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated wher 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CoRRERPOXDENTS.— Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. . 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverle Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 

udd resses of members of the “af ure not answered, 


ALFRED T. (Woodford).—Get a copy of the “Boy's 
Own Reciter,” price 2s. 6d. It contains just the 
kind of pieces you are asking for. A second edition 
is now in the hands of the booksellers. 


PATER (Surbiton).— The only other boy's paper we 
are responsible for is the “Every Boy's Monthly.” 
It coats 1d. a number, and can be obtained to order 
of any bookseller. The second volume is now nearly 
ready, handsomely bound in cloth, and will be 
published at 2s. 6d. 


A. W. (Ilford)—The story about which you inquire 
has not been issued in book form, and the back 
numbers containing it are out of print. 


A. K. (Kingston, Jamaica).—Many thanks for the 
cards. We should indeed like to pay a visit to 
. * Bamboo Glade." 


WILLING AND ABLB (Hackney)- You may have, 
free, as many copies of the programme of out new 
volume as you can wisely use. Apply to our pub- 
lisher at 4 Bouverie Street, Kc. Thank you for all 
your good wishes and determination to push the 
paper amongst your friends, 


S. RAPER.—Get The Book of Aquaria,” price 5s. 10d., 
post free, from L. U. Gill, Bazaar Buildings, London, 
w.c. We know of no book on goldfish, nothing 
beyond our articles; but you might hear of one at 
Willson's, 37 New Oxford Street, w.c. 


SEA. The only paper is The Shipping Gazette." Get 
a copy, and also a copy of * The Sen," price 1s. 4d. 
the two, free, published at “The Shipping 
Gazette” Office, 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


J. S. Dickig.—Cut the map up into sections of a con- 
venient size for your poe ,and paste them down on 
& sheet of calico, leaving about one-eighth of an inch 
interval between each, so that they will fold up flat. 
It is a good plan to wet the calico and tack it down, 
stretched on a deal table, and then paste the paper on 
to it before it dries. This prevents the mouut from 
creasing. 

N. L.—Many of the music-shops have now a sort of 
lending library for records. Inquire at the shop 
from which you purchased your instrument. 


A. A. DAVIES,—You can get everything required for a 
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Punch and Judy show at Hamley's Noah's Ark, 
corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn, a few doors on 
the City side of Kingsway. 


H. S. TREGENZA.—1. Yea It is all right to begin with 


"Sir" and end with “ Yours truly." 2. Not in the 
same month on both sides of the Equator, With us 
it is in March and April. 

L. A. Haxsanp.—1.. You must have a licence for the 
air-zun. 2. Clark's “ British Marine Testaceous 
Mollusca " deals with the animals only; Jeffrey's 
* British Conchology " deals with both ; but you will 
probably find ns mach as you wantin “Our Country's 
Shells,” published at 6s. by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

D. CuEgsTER.—]1. The oil used with the paints is raw 
linseed and the proportions vary with the work. 
9. We are of the same opinion as your father. 


AMEN-RA.—They are ordinary Civil Service appoint- 
ments, particulars of which can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commissioners, most 
of the Civil Service Guides, and from the Director of 
the Museum. 


F. J. Dapp.—In both cases you have to be proposed 


by a Feliow, who, from personal knowledge, certities 
that you are a fit and proper person, eto. That is all. 
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W. H. D.—There are generally advertisements of 
boats an? canoes for sale in “Exchange and Mart." 
For yachts see also * The Field." There is no jourual 
specially published for the purpoee. 

CantrTroN.—S8ee our article on University Hoods, with 
coloured plate, in our April part for 1904; and consult 
W hitaker's Almanack for 1904, 2s. 6d. edition. 


P. A. H.—The best costume is shirt and knickers in 
one. The belt is only used to keep the clothes from 
slipping off or flying about. 


Zest (Croydon). —Jobn Piggott, Limited, of 117 and 
118 Cheapside, have just issued a new football price 
list for the coming season, Write for a copy. 
mentioning this paper, when it will be sent to you 
post free. 

NEW READER (Leyton).—We hope to start in a fort- 
nights time another serics of Prize Competitions, for 
all of which every regular reader will be eligible to 
enter, 


BnrwxiNG-UP. (Lowestoft), — Get our next 
extra (Christmas Number, or refer to back Christmas 
Numbers at your free library. It bas been our 
custom for many years to give a “ breaking-np piece " 
in each, and all of these have been acted with great 
success at many schools. 


Booxs (F. B.).“ Rota Vite,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
k. v., was published by Messrs. Iliffe, Coventry ; Tea: 
the Drink of Plensure and of Health,” by the same 
writer, by Tuer & Co, London. Both, we believe, are 
now out of print, but vou could write and ascertain. 

CONSTIPATION (F. S. N).—Fruit, and plenty of it. 
Etewel pruncs, apples, stewed figs, Plenty of green 
vegetables: oatmeal porridge. This should be made 
with the melium oatmeal and well salted. Eaten 
only with butter and good milk. 
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RED THURSTAN’S SON: 
A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


Red Thurstan Floors Durand. (Illustrated by J. SELLICOR.) 
CHAPTER IIL—OF THE WATCH OF THE WARDSTAFF IN THREE WANTS LANE, AND OF DURAND OF EVIL DEEDS. 


was setting as Red Thurstan at nightfall guarded our home from the himself after his journey, and on the other 
que pitis led 3 company of outside world. On one side of him stood was I, his son Alphere, not a little proud of 


his men through the big wooden gate that the stranger, that had but just refreshed uve te g Ae faite’ to the watching 
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of the wardstaff. And the staff iteelf my 
father carried with great reverence in his 
own hands, wrapped still in its cloak of 
fair linen. 

From every little lane, and over the wide 
sweep of the common-land, came men in 
little groups of twos and threes, all bound 
on the same errand as ourselves—all bound 
for the Long Barns and the open space of 
the Three Wants Lane. A strange look 
of determination was in their rugged faces, 
lit up by the rare light of the dying sun, as 
they met by the corner. It was the look 
that men wear in the house of God on some 
solemn occasion, when their hearts are 
full. Their greetings were short and curt. 
And it was easy to see that all were not 
friends that now met together, that some 
there were my father had need to beware of. 

„See you, Siward, my father whispered 
to his guest. Yonder comes Lewild of 
Rookwood with his company. We know him 
to be loyal. See! he gives us the sign of 
union with his hand. 

" Yea, and there is Wulphere of Willin- 
gale, Alphere of Pleshy Manor, Sweyne from 
ancient Greensted, my lords of Stapleford 
and Chigwell, Fifield and Shelley—in sooth 
it is a goodly meeting, and friends are more 
than foes. 

" Yet they are thick enough,” said 
Thurstan, as he glanced at a little knot of 
Normans grouped together, that seemed to 
look upon our stalwart brothers with an 
evil disdain. 'They had stolen the inherit- 
ance of many a good Saxon fallen in the 
fipht for freedom, and they seemed but 
to be waiting to seize ours as well—these 
lowborn sutlers and camp-followers from 
France. Meanwhile they came with us 
to watch the wardstaff that night in token of 
their fealty to their king, according to the 
custom of our fathers in this land. And my 
father, as chief man left of the ancient Thanes 
of the hundred had the oversight of the 
watching for the honour of another than 
William. This order was not altogether 
well-pleasing to the Normans. They are 
men that fret when any is put over them. 
A dark wiry fellow of a most evil counten- 
ance, therefore, on our arrival, soon stepped 
forward, and with a mock reverence to the 
sacred staff, addressed my father in his own 
mincing tongue mingled with a sprinkling 
of English words. 

* Hark you, sir bailiff, haste thee with 
thy mumming; the sun is now set, and it 
is our will to haste back with good speed to 
board and bed——" 

True men sup not and sleep not this 
night of the watching," said Thurstan the 
Red. There is no need for haste, and we 
watch this watch according to the ancient 
manner of our land." 

Then he turned his back carelessly on 
the man, and talked with Siward. 

The Norman's sword was half out of ite 
sheath at this rebuff, and his face villainously 
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black, yet with a “Saxon dog” or worse 
on his lips he got him back to his crew. 

"Who is this forward churl?” asked 
Siward. 

“It is one Durand, that for his evil 
deeds his followers have christened * de mal is 
operibus, as though rin were his true estate, 
and he holds of Count Eustace the manor 
of Willingale that thy fathers held of old." 

* Durand, son of Adam ? " said Siward 
with a gloomy look and a sad voice, as he 
thought of this villain sitting in his own fair 
seat. 

Now when it seemed that all these that 
held their land by this ancient service were 
gathered, and the Three Wants Lane was 
thronged with Saxons and Normans from 
the little brook up to the Long Barns, there 
was a strong rope brought to Red Thurstan, 
which he stretched across the lane where 
the ways meet, and tied a bell thereto. And 
not far from this bell he laid very solemnly 
down the wardstaff on a cushion. In a 
half-circle they gathered round, and no man 
might pass by that rope, the Saxons with 
the half-shrouded light of a new purpose 
in their eyes, with their weapons drawn in 
their hands, each tenant of each manor with 
his men at his heels, and the Normans, 
bold, careless, and light-hearted, jeering 
among themselves at the solemn faves of their 
neighbours. 

Sir Asketyl drew from his cloak the 
Hundred Roll that had on it their names— 
alas! how many blotted out and scraped away; 
the honest English names replaced by out- 
landish Ralfs, Peverels, Garners, and Martels. 

Then in front of the rope barrier my 
father read the roll, and each landholder 
came up to the bar with his men behind 
him, and presented them before the ward- 
staff at the side thereof. 

* Lewild, that holdest the King’s manors 


. of Rookwood, Abbers Roothing, and Pleshy, 


bring thy men forth before the King’s 
Majesty! said my father. And the great 
Saxon Thane strode forth with two men 
for each manor, that Asketyl noted as they 
passed. 

* Aluric of Stanford —Inglebert of Ongar 
—Hervey of Spain, holding of the most 
puissant Count Alan of Brittany the manor 
of Willingale—come forward for thy service. 
So my father read on, and Norman and 
Saxon alike came up to the bar. 

* Durand, son of Adam, vice Siward, son 
of Sweyne, by the King's grace Lord of the 
other Willingale, step forward for thy service.” 

Durand stepped forth in the midst with 
his men. 

Look you, Sir Red Thurstan, I am 
here, and my men with me—and we stand 
at the King’s bidding, not at thine. Here 
be Ravenor, Hugh, Robert, and Alberic, 
and myself that men call Durand de malis 
operibus. Now since you prick these names 
for the King, I would fain ask all here, and 
thyself, a question.” 
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“Back! back!" sang out the Saxons, 
but he would stand no holding. My father 
said naught, but looked him in the face. 

„Since thou readest names for the King, 
let us be sure what King we mean. There 
are sham-kings enough abroad. Answer 
me this question, my lords, bv show of 
hands. Do you all serve King William?“ 

A great shout rang out from the Normans, 
but the Saxons, I think, said naught, and 
lifted not their hands. And Red Thurstan 
cried : 

„Back to thy place, sir Knight. This is 
no place or time for speech or brawl. When 
the time suits, each man will answer thy 
question. The next name, Ulfson of the 
Weald 2 

This is no place for us!” cried Durand 
to the Normans. *'There is rank treason 
in this mummery. So much for the honour 
of thy staff." He leapt lightly o'er the 
rope, and seized the staff from its pillow. 
In a moment he would have broke it across 
his knee; but my father wrenched it out 
of his grasp, and, with a blow that rang 
again, sent him staggering on the sward. 
The Saxons gathered around my father, 
and the Normans had their swords in the 
air on the instant, but there was no fight 
that day. We were too strong for them. 

** Thou shalt pay for this, but not now!” 
sang out Durand, and he leapt on his horse 
that stood tethered by the trees, and galloped 
away to his manor, and the other Normans, 
seeing him beckon, galloped after him and 
forsook the watch. 

The staff was placed back on its pillow. 
Naught was said of this matter of Durand, 
and my father read on, until he came to the 
roll of his own manors. 

* Alphere, son of Thurstan, tenant of 
Lofts, by the King’s grace come forward 

So at his bidding I came up to the bar, 
and did my service for the first time. I 
know not which King I had most in my 
mind, but I remember my father’s wo 
even now, said softly in my ear, ** Be true, 
my son, as the King's man." 

Then, my name being the last, the roll 
was ended, and we settled to watch. Some 
paced the lane through the long night, 
some leant on their horses, some sat on 
their cloaks on the ground. Weariness 
overcame me after midnight, and I fear that 
I slept, and when I &waked, lo! the sun 
had arisen, and the land was light, and the 
watch was ended, and in due course the 
Staff was carried through the land of Essex 
even to the sea, wherein it was yearly cast 
at a place called Atte Wood. 

Thus ended the watch of the wardstaff— 
the last that my father held in Three Wanta 
Lane. I know not what happened at the 
next watch, for sore disaster had overtaken 
our house, my friends were dead, and I 
doing a man's work before my time across 
the seas. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RING AND THE TAN: 
CIRCUS 
By Mary E. Rores, 
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LIFE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Author of “ Jacques Hamon,” His Majesty's Beggars,” “The Mystery of Hoyle's. Mouth," ete, 


manager's wife, Mrs. Frank Barker— 
who was one of the riders, and figured 
grandly in the way-bills as the Signorina 
Alpa Tyrola—had no children of her own, 
and she took a special fancy to Babs, 
which the little girl epa by a warm affec- 
tion. Next to her brother, Babs loved 
** The Missus," as she always called her, and 
it was her greatest delight to have a seat 
in the circus when a performance was going 
on, and to see The Missus" in short 
ngled skirts, silk stockings, and well. 
chalked shoes, riding the lumbering, kindly, 
slow-cantering Bucephalus, known by Babs 
as plain Dobbin, the gormandiser of unlimited 
carrots and sugar. l 

But when Babs had entreated Jerry to let 
her learn to ride, and wear a pretty white 
dress and stand on the back of the white 

ny Tom Thumb, dancing and kissing her 

and to the audience, the lad had said, No, 
Babs, it can't be!" so decidedly, that the 
child knew it was no use to ask again. 

All her disappointment was, however, 
forgotten now, in the advent of Jerry's 
new pet—the pig, which, as it got better, 
began to show great intelligence, and a 
capacity for affection and obedience unsur- 
passed even by a dog. 

Piggie—like the people in the old story- 
books, but nowhere else—though poor, 
was scrupulously clean. He had his tub 
every morning, with plenty of soap and a 
soft scrubbing.brush, and his friskiness, 
when his toilet was completed, showed itself 
in the most absurd antics, which made 
him popular with the entire troupe, always 
excepting Ben and Joe. 

Jerry now began to take the pig's trainin 
seriously in hand, and whenever he coul 
spare time from his many and varied duties, 
he would, with great patience, put the little 
animal through ite exercises; and it was 
touching to see the devotion of the small 
pupil to its master and ite evident wish to do 
what was required. Thus the pig's educa- 
tion was a less tedious business than Jerry 
himself had anticipated, and he hoped that 
shortly the tricks learned might be turned 
to good account. 

One of the feats to which Jerry had 
trained the creature was to drag a little 
light car to which it was harnessed by gilt 
trappings, and which was driven by Babe. 
It would have been difficult to say whether 

er or steed enjoyed this most, for 
Babe shouted and Porkie squealed with 
delight, when—during the daily rehearsals 
—the glittering little equipage dashed round 
the ring with its odd horse and lovely little 
Jehu—to the inspiring strains of a noble 
band of music, supplied (for rehearsals only) 
by some stable-boys, with a Jew’s harp, a 
twopenny fife, a triangle, and a toy drum. 

“ That Porkie of Jerry Scott's is quite a 
find,’’ said the Manager to his wife one day ; 
** and I believe it's going to make a big draw. 
This morning I was watching the little 
beast fetching and carrying like a poodle, 
dancing in time to music, sitting up at a 
table, wearing a pair of spectacles and an 
apron, and drinking tea out of a saucer; 
to say nothing of other tricks. And then 
Porkie wound up by galloping round the 
ring grunting and squealing, twirling that 
little corkscrew tail of his and dragging the 
car, with Babs in it, her long curls flying out 
behind her, the little whip cracking, and the 


(JHustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER IIL—AN IMPROVISED CLOWN. 
child guiding the pig as if he were a 
?9 


pony. 

" Yes, I think the whole thing will be a 
great success," replied the Missus. '' But 
there's something not quite so pleasant, 
Frank, that I want to tell vou about. Ben 
Harding and Joe Banks are awfully thick 


just now, and from some things which have: 


been overheard now and again. and reported 
to me, I'm pretty sure thev're set against 
Jerry Scott, and will try to get him into 
trouble of some sort.” 

* Why should they be set against him, I 
wonder? said the Manager. What has 
he done to offend them ? " 

“ Why, Frank, have you forgotten the 
thrashing he gave Ben for cruelty to Porkie ? 
He told you all about it himself, and you told 
me afterwards." 

“ Yes, yes—I re- 
member now,” replied 
the Master; but that 
was Ben only: and, 

ray, why should Joe 

an enemy too? 

* Jealousy of Jerry 
and friendship for 
Ben," rejoined the 
Missus. 

** Ay, ay, that’s more 
than likely,” responded 
the Manager. They 
can’t but see we like 
the lad and trust him; 
and, truth to say, he’s 
a real good fellow. 
And how strong the 
chap is, Bertha! I de- 
clare, one would al- 
most be willing to have 
that ugly face of his to 
have his great strength 
and his wonderful good 


nature.“ 

“ His face!” cried 
Mrs. Barker. Oh, 
don't you say any- 
thing against that 
boy's face! Why, 
Frank, I love it. 


Cal him ugly, too! 


I shal never again 

think him so.” 
Really, my dear, 

and why not ? asked 


Mr. Barker, smiling at 
his wife's enthusiasm. 

* Why, Frank, I've seen those squinting 
eyes of his so tender and sweet that they 
were beautiful, and that great mouth so 
smiling that he looked—well—not hand- 
some, of course, but something better. No 
one who really knew Jerry Scott could call 
him ugly." 

The Manager laughed outright. ‘‘ Well, 
be it so, my dear,” said he; but, handsome 
or not, he's a thoroughly nice lad, and a 
very useful one besides. As for Ben and Joe, 
I think you're quite right. I've had my 
eye upon them both for some time, and 
Ben, I am pretty sure, is beginning to drink 
heavily. I haven't actually caught him 
at it yet, but I shall some day, and then he 
shall go packing." 

And what about Joe Banks?” asked 
Mrs. Barker. 

“ Well, seeing that Joe should be a cut 
above him, I'm surprised at his being a chum 


of Ben's. Tamers and keepers who under- 
stand their business are not over-easy to find, 
and this chap is used to the animals and 
they to him, so that I'd rather not part with 
him if I can help it; but, of course, it's 
quite on the cards that I may have to get rid 
of him after alL" And with this the con- 
versation between the Manager and his wife 
ended. 

One night, about a month later, the circus 
was announced to give a performance in 
a large town. An attractive programme 
was prepared, and the flaming posters in 
the streets set all the boys and girls staring 
open-mouthed at the highly coloured scenes 
therein depicted. 

The time came, the acting members of 
the troupe assembled ready for their respec- 
tive parte, and Mr. Barker looked them all 
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0% You’ve made a capital beginning, my boyl'" 


over to see that everybody was there and up 
to his or her mark. Instantly his quick eye 
detected the absence of one of his people. 

* Where's the clown?" he said sharply. 
** One of you go and tell him we're almost 
ready to ring in No. 1.” 

The messenger was absent long enough 
to make the Master of the Ring impatient, 
and when he returned it was to say that 
Ben was lying on the bed, in his room in the 
town, hopelessly drunk, and would certainly 
not be fit for duty that night. 

But what in the world are we to do?” 
cried Mr. Barker in great perplexity. “ Wo 
can't get on without a clown, and I haven't 
a soul in the troupe who has any gifts that 
way—unless, indeed P 

Jerry Scott, sir! Try Jerry! exclaimed 
quite a number of voices. He'd make 
a cat laugh, sir! There ain't a funnier 
nor a better lad out! 
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Each member of the circus troupe had 
something to say about Jerry, and it was 
easy enough to see that he was a favourite. 

As for the subject of all these personal 
remarks, he was standing, dressed in a 
groom's livery, close by, and as he heard 
what his companions were saving he looked 
for à minute both startled and troubled. 

The Manager turned to him. 

Jerry,“ said he, you hear what our 
people are saying. Will you try to fill 
the clown's place to-night ? 1t will be a very 
serious inconvenience to me if it is not filled.” 

Jerry hesitated a moment. Then his 
face cleared and he said, Well, sir, if you 
wish it, I'll do the best I can, and if I make a 
mess of it, as I'm more than likely to do, 
5 forgive me, sir, won't you, seeing as 

ow I were unprepared ? ” 

„I'm sure it will be all right," responded 
Mr. Barker. “ Go and rig yourself out in the 
clown's dress and come in at once. Youll 
be wanted in the rest turns of the pad 
riding." 

Little Babs, sitting in one of the front 
seats, was watching, as she always did, for 
her brother. Usually he appeared almost 
at the beginning, in his groom's livery, so 
as to be at hand should he be needed ; but 
to-night he had not yet turned up. The 
first two turns were over, and the Missus 
was just beginning her pad riding on Buce- 
phalus—alias Dobbin—when Babs saw a 
new clown entering the ring. It was cer- 
tainly not Ben Harding, for he walked quite 
differently, his shoulders were broader and 
squarer, and he was several inches taller 
besides. But as he neared the place where 
she was sitting, and looked towards her, his 
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[= Academy was humming like a hive, 
as Mr. Campbell worried the Fourth 
and Fifth with Scriptural questions. The 
tawse flew from shoulder to shoulder, 
and every. weal was answered with a wail. 
Some of the fellows were  blubbering, 
others keeping it up to lessen punishment 
in the next round. Toko was pale and 
scared as he attempted the miracles peculiar 
to St. Luke, and realised that nothing but 
another miracle could save the laceration 
of his skin and his feelings. On this occa- 
sion, however, no miracle was forthcoming, 
and Toko suffered in grim silence. 

„What miracle was performed on the 
way to Jairus’ house? fell to the lot of 
Capper, who was helplessly gazing at the 
ceiling for inspiration. 

Toko, anxious to escape the next round, 
vigorously clicked his fingers to show that 
he knew. 

„The parable of the sowers," hazarded 
Capper forlornly. Swish! Swish! and 
Capper danced along the floor like a hen on a 
hot girdle. 

„Well, sir ? ” to Toko. 

“The woman with an infirmary!” 
promptly replied the unhappy youth. 
Hector and Doodle yelled hilariously, much 
to the astonishment of the boys and master. 

* An infirmary ! " remarked Mr. Campbell, 
somewhat taken aback; that's where 
youre likely to find yourself going to," 
&nd for the next minute Toko honestly 
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queer conical cap set well on the back of 
his head, and an enormous smile—exaygyge- 
rated by red paint — widening his great 
mouth, Babs recognised him. 

At that moment, obedient to a sign from 
the Master, who, whip in hand, stood in 
the centre of the ring, the band suddenly 
ceased playing. And during the absolute 
silence that prevailed for a moment, the 
child's voice rang out clear and shrill, “ Oh, 
Jerry ! Jerry ! how is it you've growed into 
a clown ? " 

A burst of laughter and of applause 
followed the little girl's greeting, and for a 
moment Jerry was almost disconcerted 
at this unusual introduction. But he 
recovered himself quickly, sent one swift 
eee of recognition in his little sister's 

irection, then took off his cap and let his 
squinting eves travel slowly over the sea 
of heads. And, as he did so, he turned, not 
his head, but his whole big body, with its 
absurd dress, till he had faced every part 
of the ring in turn. 

Then, in his curious cracked voice with 
an occasional deep note in it, he brayed out 
through that cavernous smile.“ Ladies and 

entlemen, I hope you're all quite well, as it 
eaves me at present. And, unaccustomed 
as I am to public-houses—no—I beg your 
pardon, that's not what I set out to say, 
though it's true enough. Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speakin', I rise to propose the 
health of all the brides and bridegrooms 
that is assembled here to-night, and o 

* Hear ! hear ! " and a shout of laughter 
and much clapping of hands interrupted 
Jerry's maiden speech and relieved him of 
the trouble of saying any more. The band 

( 79 be continued.) 


SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 
By WI.LIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 


Author of “ bembo's Circus,” e Poacher's Challenge,” ete. 


CHAPTER IIL—THE WRITING ON THE SLATE. 


thought that would be his ultimate destina- 
tion. But he was a tough card and did not 
shed a tear, though he snapped his teeth 
savagely as he thought of Hector's laugh. 

Even the irascible Head grew tired of 
punishing, and by the time he reached 
Deuchary, who had lost his rubicund 
colour and was entertaining very serious 
views of life, his attack was less vigorous, his 
criticisms less pungent. 

“ What is the meaning. sir, of ‘ If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out’?” 
Deuchary looked unusually solemn, as if 
this problem required exceptional care. 
Behind the master's back, Toko tried to 
assist Deuchary by pretending to pull out 
his own eye, and by stuffing his handker- 
chief in the wound. 

"The question was impatiently repeated. 

" Please, sir," replied Deuchary slowly 
and with an air of conviction, ** this means, 
* if thy right eye sees anything wrong, don't 
let thy left eye see it. 

The big schoolroom broke into a roar of 
laughter, in which Mr. Campbell joined 
heartily; then, patting Deuchary on the 
head, he remarked, “ You'll be a credit 
to the Church —if you ever get there.“ 

Hardly had the Scripture lesson ended, 
when a modest knocking at the schoolroom 
door interrupted the preparations for the 
next hour's work. 'The master proceeded 
to investigate the cause. 

Hector and his friends meanwhile; ex- 


struck up with a swing and a dash, and the 
Signorina Alpa  Tyrola went careering 
round again with fresh spirit on the old 
pad horse, and Jerry soon found that, to 
move the audience to hold their sides with 
laughter, he had nothing to do but walk 
a step or two, or even stand quite still and 
stare about him, with & look of blank 
wonder or & wide smile of childlike innocence. 
The lad's grotesque face and big form, always 
comic in the effect they produced, were 
rendered infinitely more so by his absurd 
get-up: and when at last the Signorina's 
horse cantered gaily out of the ring, with 
Jerry clinging desperately to the elderly 
animal's tail, the new clown was clapped as 
the old one had never been. 

“ You've made a capital beginning to- 
night, my boy," said Mr. Barker, as he 
and Jerry stood behind the scenes while a 
conjurer was amusing the audience with 
tricks old and new. Now, do you think 
that you could get Porkie to do a turn 
with vou!“ 

* Hardly, sir," returned the lad, and it 
would be such a pity if we broke down. But 
we're going to be here a week or two, ain't 
we, sir ? And in three days me and Porkie 
will have got our business perfect.“ 

* All right, my lad, then to-morrow we 
will get the posters ordered ; the likenees of 
the most wonderful pig in the universe, and 
& portrait, too, of the new clown.” 

But, sir, what about Ben!“ 

“ Ben? Oh, he's to have the sack to- 
morrow," replied the Master ; then, patting 
Jerry on the back, he said kindly, “ Yes, 
Ben's going for good and alL You're the 
clown now." 


changed compliments with Toko and Co., 
and made polite inquiries about the nature 
of the arrangements at the infirmary. To 
this Toko replied by affecting with much 
horror to keep his left eye from catching 
a glimpse of the buccaneers. Exchanging 
compliments developed naturally into 
exchanging books—at each other's heads, 
and Toko's cup of wrath was filled to the 
brim when he stopped & heavy arithmetic 
with the bridge of his nose. But the 
masters return put an end to these 
pleasantries. 

Come in, Mr. Macbrussler," he called 
out, and the burly, grey-haired keeper trod 
heavily forwards. “ Which of you boys," 
said Mr. Campbell. were in the Ferry 
Wood on Saturday!“ 

Every face looked most distressingly 
innocent. Three or four dozen of them, 
at least, had been in different parts of the 
Ferry Wood or the links adjoining on 
Saturday, birds’-nesting or prowling in the 
wilds, as all healthy young Macbrogans 
are entitled to do on their only half-boliday, 
but with remarkable unanimity their 
memory on this occasion was one vast 
blank. 

Mr. Campbell had not taught the wild 
Macbrogans for forty years for nothing. 
He was not unaware of their peculiar code 
of honour. While few boys would deliber- 
ately say “ No" when Yes" would be a 
more correct reply, yet all firmly believed 
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that it was as much the master's duty to 
find out evil-doers, as it was to give instruc- 
tion in the three R's and other subjecta. 
Besides, they knew they would be flogged 
just as severely when they owned up as 
when they were found out. So Hector 
and his gang sat tight. 

* A most scandalous outrage has been 
perpetrated,” he resumed, and I am 
determined to—but, bah!” he broke off 
suddenly, as he surveyed a hundred guileless 
faces turned towards him. 

Mr. Campbell accepted at once the 
responsibility of discovering the guilty 
parties, as he had done times without 
number before, so, after a hearty pinch of 
snuff, he remarked to Mr. Macbrussler 
that he would communicate with him in 
a day or two. The stolid keeper wished to 
expostulate, but there was only one man 
in Strathkyle Academy, as Macbrussler 
realised when he was shown to the door in 
a twinkling, and almost shoved down the 
schoolbrae. 

“ Like mester, like booy,” he drawled, 
as he picked up his cap. Ah'm thinkin’ 
ah'll tek the lah into my own hands next 

During little play" the Academy 
forgot to play '* smuggle-the-gig °” or “ foot- 
and.a-half"; the burning question was, 
* Who perpetrated the scandalous outrage ? '' 
(the question asked in deep rolling tones, 
suggestive of Mr. Campbell). 

Toko lingered behind in the schoolroom, 
ostentatiously attending to his injured nose, 
He soon joined the eager mob of inquisitive 
schoolboys, and kept the ball rolling with 
particular spite. Meanwhile Mr. Campbell, 
who had returned from a flying visit to the 
second and third classes, was regarding & 
slate flung carelessly on his desk with the 
words “ the bukinears ” on it. 

The characters were written so badly that 
it would be difficult to guess the writer. 
The bukinears,” he mused. “ Hum—hum 
—the bukin———Ah ! of course, and he rang 
the bell. 

The schoolboys came pouring in noisily, 
jostling each other in the long narrow 
lobby. Pop was very aggressive towards 
the smaller fellows, till Rory caught him 
a smack on the side of his head, and in a 
moment the two were locked in deadly 


Everybody wished to see the struggle, and 
there was great excitement and much con- 
fusion. Pop tripped Rory up and knocked 
his head several times against the boards, 
but a lucky blow under the chin gave Pop 
something to think about, while one of the 
assistant masters di ved ne o group of 
strugglin tators, and, cuffing them 
right and left, quelled the disturbance. 

“ Dictation,” the Headmaster called out. 
There was some surprise, but much delight. 
The subject ought to have been Euclid, and 
Euclid with different letters from those in 
the text-book was detested by all right- 
inking Macbrogans. But why dictation, 
they wondered ? 

The lesson began, and a marvellous 
piece of composition it was, dealing with 
impossible nautical arrangements. The 
bigger fellows shrewdly suspected the 
master was making it up. He was an 
excellent classical scholar, that the whole 
county knew ; but as a maritime authority 
he was beneath respect. Hector groaned 
in spirit to hear that “the buccaneers 
then wore stays, shook out their braces, 
took in a reef, and went about on the star- 
board tack." (Full stop.) 

“ Let me look over your work separately,” 
said the master. 

This was most unusual, and most irregu- 
lar. There would be no opportunity of 
making corrections, and the boys felt much 


aggrieved. He examined their work in 
record time by simply glancing over each 
shoulder. 

" What's a bukinear ?" he asked Toko 
genially. Toko became suspicious, and so 
modest that he did not venture to make 
reply. 

" Who are called buccaneers in this 
school ?" demanded Mr. Campbell, as he 
insinuated a large and powerful hand between 
Toko’s coat collar and the nape of his neck. 

“ Hector Stuart and his gang, sir," was 
the prompt reply. 

" Thank you; that will do. 
buccaneers to step forward." 

The four obeyed. 

“Only one boy” (pointing to Toko) 
“spells buccaneer as it is written on this 
slaté,’’ and he held it up before the school. 

The boys grasped the situation in a 
moment, and admired the master’s in- 
poy: Even the buccaneers’ regret at 

ing discovered was tempered by the 
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reflection that Mr. Campbell wasn't born 
yesterday, and that they at all events had 
not given the show away. Hector and 
Rory did not mind the tawse very much; 
Doodle suffered largely in anticipation ; 
while Deuchary hated being flogged by any- 
body for any reason. Fat feels, he 
said dolefully, 

“I wish you four to remain behind," 
said the Headmaster, as school broke up at 
the dinner-hour. 

When they got out a little later, squeezing 
their hands under their oxters and rubbing 
various parte of their person, they had the 
satisfaction . of perceiving Toko tearing 
across the fields to  Duldachy, closely 
followed by an infuriated crowd of boys, 
who pelted him with clods and anything 
that came to hand, from divots to toad- 
stools. 

The Academy might have different 
opinions as to “‘ owning up," but none as to 
* clashing." 


(To be continued.) 
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Up-to-date ! 


"I want to see Mr. Pranks.” 


“He's at lunch just at present. Could I give you my advice?" 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by A. E. BURTON.) 


HE next dav, their last in Colombo. ns Dr. 

Brown had to go to Kandy. he proposed 

taking the boys with him, as Gilbert Elliot 
or his wife could meet them there. 

* How ripping!" wasJack's remark. “I 
did so want to see the old capital of Ceylon.” 

They started early in the morning, not a 
breath of air, and the atmosphere was simply 
stifling. Jack was quite done for, and had 
to lie full length, with Harry and the doctor 
taking it in turns to fan him. They glided 
through miles and miles of low country, with 
paddy-fields and groves of palms of exquisite 
foliage. At the stations bright little groups 
of Singhalese children were waiting with 
fresh green cocoanuts for sale. Jack roused 
himself to toss coppers to the little fellows, 
and enjoyed a little of the fresh cocoanut 
milk, and then he began to feel able to enjo. 
the changing landscape. On they vent 
through the steamy heat of the “ White 
man's grave," the valley where so many 
navvies died in making the railway. 

And now came a breath of fresher air as 
thev began the wonderful inclin. round the 
far-famed “ Sensation Rock.“ so called from 
the awful precipice you have below you, 
then slowly on round the steep gradient, 
the air becoming fresher every few minutes. 
Jack gave a great gasp. 

* Oh, Dr. Brown, I think the fever has 
quite gone, I am so fresh and cool." 

* You wait until you get to Ellerslie, and 
then sometimes you will call it quite cold. 
The bungalow is nearly five thousand feet 


above the sea-level, and you will think even ` 


Kandy hot when you are used to the hill 
climate.” 

They were soon driving to the hotel and 
ready for a capital dinner, served as nicely 
as though they were in London itself; and 
just as they had finished they saw Gilbert 
Elliot and his wife arrive. Great was 
Harry’s delight at seeing his sister, who 
exclaimed, on seeing his height, ** What a big 
fellow youare! I quite thought it was Rex.” 

* Do you know, Harry,” said his brother-in- 
law. your nose is quite out of joint? The 
wife did not come to see after you. I must tell 
you. She has been picturing the poor invalid, 
Jack, and wants to try her hand in nursing 
him. Such a one she is to look after anyone ill! 
I believe she would like me fifty times better 
if I was a helpless creature or had only one 
leg or had to be carried about.” 

* Don't be such a goose. You take care. 
I have a long score to pay off, if ever you do 
get in my clutches.“ was the merry rejoinder. 

But it was just as her husband described. 
His wife was never happier than when 
caring for anyone requiring her sweet sym- 
pathy and help, and her heart had gone out 

to the boy Gilbert described to her as a 
«fragile, delicate lad. Wants no end of care” 
&nd so she came off with her husband, aed 
with a couple of air-cushions and other com- 
forts, and felt, as he did, almost shocked at 
the boy's frail looks. 

* He is all right," was the doctor's verdict, 
however. Let him get about gradually and 
not overtire himself. The cool climate will 
soon set him up.' 

The next day, after saying good.bye to 
their friend Dr. Brown. the party took the 
train to Nawalapitya, which used to be the 
terminus for the country folks. They then 
went on to Hatton in Dickoya. where they 
were met by a little ponv-trap. which took 
Jack and Mrs. Elliot to the estate, some ten 
miles off, while Gilbert and Harry rode a 
nearer way through the estates. They were, 
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TWO SCHOOLBOYS IN CEYLON: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


By ALISON GRIEVE. 


CHAPTER III. 


however, stopped on the wav bv a very 
pleasant-looking man, who was busy superin- 
tending a large gang of coolies busy picking 
cotfee. 

" Hallo, Elliot! Got one of your boys, I 
see; what have vou done with the other?!“ 

" Oh, the wife's driving him up.” And 
then he introduced Harry as his brother-in- 
law. 

Well, young man, I hope you will like 
planting. Come along and do tiflin with me, 
both of vou.' 

They were soon following him up a steep 
hill, and Harry got his first introduction to 
& planters bungalow. He was perfectly 
astonished. He had expected to tind some- 
thing of the makeshift and hut arrange- 
ment, instead of which he entered a wide 
porch to the verandah which ran all round 
the bungalow: and the view! Could any- 
thing ever be more beautiful? They looked 
down a valley through which ran a lovely 
river, with purple hills covered with jungle 
to their summit on each side; whilst in the 
distance were three waterfalls over a sheer 
precipice. 

Harry thought how splendid it would be 
to go and explore such a country. In a few 
minutes they were sitting down to a well- 
served meal in a handsomely furnished 
dining-room. Mr. Carr, their host, rejoiced 
in the nickname of “ The Genial,“ and he 
certainly deserved it. 

Harry thought he had never met with 
anvone more good-natured. In the course 
of about half an hour he felt he had known 
his new friend for years, and had eagerly 
agreed to spend a long day at Carlisle 
Estate. 

After an hour's rest in the verandah the 
travellers continued their ride, and soon 
arrived in sight of Ellerslie, a pretty bunga- 
low on a ridge below a veldt of jungle, 
while just below was a fine group of gum- 
trees and grevillias. 

Gilbert gave a long coo-ee, and in a few 
moments his wife came and waved her hand- 
kerchief. In another ten minutes they were 
there. Mrs. Elliot, with Harry's baby nephew 
in her arms and little Lilian at her side, 
ready to welcome him. Jack was restin 
in a cosy armchair, already better, an 
looking happy and bright. It was all so 
homelike that Harrv could hardly realise 
they had come seven thousand miles. 

The next morning at davbreak he heard 
for the first time the monotonous drone of 
the tom-toms beating the rrvetdle, and, 
shortly afterwards, his brother-in-law’s 
voice. He sprang out of bed ready to go 
to the muster of the estate hands. 

Jack was not to move until allowed, but 
the boy was quite ready to lie still, as he 
continued to feel very weak from his fever. 
Harry looked in presently : 

“I say, kiddie, this is a ripping place, 
and no mistake! I have been half round 
the estate with Gilbert. and have had no 
end of fun! We are each to possess a pony 
(Pegu). Won't we just do some gallops! 
Gilbert is no end of a swell up here. Make 
haste and get well." And he was off again. 

Mrs. Elliot was a capital nurse, and wisely 
let Jack rest until he felt anxious to move 
himself; she brought him magazines and 
papers and came in now and then with 
invalid diet and to have little chats. The 
boy felt quite at home and very happy. He 
had been dreading the arrival, and wonder- 
ing how he would get on with Harry's 
relations, but the gentle face of his hostess 


won his heart at once, and he found himself 
envving Harry the possession of such a 
Sister. 

Harry was soon hard at work. After a 
few mornings he had to take the roll call, 
and at first the Tamil names were very 
astonishing and difficult; then, from a list 
given him over-nizht by his brother-in-law, 
he sent the men to their different tasks for 
the day : some to weeding, others to prun- 
ing, others to fetch from the nearest bazaar 
so many loads of rice for their food, or tools, 
or other requirements. He Mas greatly sur- 
prised that so many hands were needed for 
weeding, but Gilbert pointed out to him the 
necessity of keeping the estate perfectly free 
from weeds, which grow at an alarming rate 
in a tropical climate. Each gang of coolies 
was in charge of an overseer called a 
* kangani," and he found that he himself 
was called a “Sinna durai,” or Little 
master," in distinction from his brother-in- 
law, who was the Perai durai,” or “ Dig 
master." 

Harry had many a laugh at the get-up of 
the coolies when they arrived on the muster 
ground. <A good many wrapped themselves 
from head to foot in a cumbly," as the 
native blankets are called, but a large 
number wore discarded soldiers’ uniforms, 
which were eagerly bought by them, being 
very bright in colour, and which protected 
them from the heavy rains. But all sorts 
of coats and hats appeared, and here one 
could easily understand where the oid 
clothes went. One man, a splendid-looking 
fellow of about six feet high, was extremely 
pleased with himself in a very ruffled edit.on 
of a topper,” evidently considering it con- 
ferred upon him sufficient distinction, for, 
with the exception of a few inches of cotton 
stuff about his waist, it comprised the 
whole of his attire! His back view as he 
walked up in ail his dignity in front of 
Harry was too much for our newly arrived 
planter, who was doubled up with laughter. 

However, one soon gets used to novelties, 
and, except for the oily smell of these new 
acquaintances, Harry found himself quite at 
home with them, and was delighted with 
their childlike contidence in their leaders 
and their contented, happy dispositions. He 
found it rather difficult at first to learn to 
speak Tamil, and did not get on so well as 
Jack, who heard much more in and out of 
the bungalow than Harry did going the 
rounds with Gilbert Elliot. Jack was always 
running to ask the children’s ayah, or one 
of the bungalow servants, how to sa y things, 
and Mrs. Gilbert also helped him. 

It was arranged that Jack should ride 
every day to the next district for two hours’ 
study with the chaplain, who took a few 
boys to read with him. Being so small and 
delicate in appearance, Jack looked very 
much younger than his age, so Gilbert 
Elliot thought it best that he should con- 
tinue a schoolboy for another year and 
gradually begin outdoor work on the estate. 

Jack was very indignant to find that the 
natives gave him the title of the Much 
little gentleman” ; Harry was the “ Young 
master with the big nose" ; Gilbert Elliot 
the “Clever big man"; his wife, the 
“ Quiet-speaking lady”; their neighbour, 
who ssessed hair of a violent auburn, 
was the ' Firestick master”; another the 
* Angry-speaking master," and so on. The 
names given always showed much observa. 
tion on the part of the coolies, and were 
generally well deserved. 


After a few weeks Jack found himself 
beginning to ache for mischief, and it was 
not long before he had an opportunity. He 
had found the idle days of convalescence a 
famous time for practice with his catapult, 
and had become a better shot than even in 
the old days at St. Peter's. 

One morning he watched for some minutes 
a chetty, or native money-lender, in eager 
conversation with Gilbert Elliot at the 
window of the estate office—a small room 
boarded in on one side of the verandah. 
Evidently, a moet serious matter was being 
disc , and the native gentleman's 
gestures and excited demeanour showed 
that a hard bargain was being driven by the 
owner of the estate. The target was irre- 
sistible; first, a small pellet of paper struck 
the chetty gently on the ear; fe shook his 
head, but was much too eager to take any 
notice ; then another came on the other ear, 
and up went his hand to drive away the fly, 
or cockroach, which was annoying him'; 
the next struck him harder on his nose; 
this time he looked upwards in astonish- 
ment. After a few minutes a much harder 
one—a tiny pill made up of lead foil—struck 
the side of his head! The high caste, 
dignified Indian turned and looked every- 
where, stopping his harangue suddenly. 

What is it? ” inquired Gilbert. 

“I go to my bazaar! The heaven send- 
ing to tell me that no good. I not find cash 
money to-day—that no good.” 

The man firmly believed the spirits were 
telling him he would have no luck in his 
deal, so he was off the bargain, and nothing 
would induce him to believe it was only a 
boy's mischief—especially as Jack had taken 
good care not to be seen ; so the irate man 
of money took his departure angrily, handed 
his servant the bags of hard cash and went 
off. As it happened, Gilbert Elliot was 
very much in want of help from the chetty 
in order to carry on to the end of the month, 
when money would arrive from home, and 
it vexed him very much to be unable to get 
the advance close by. He called the culprit 
in an unusually sharp tone of voice. Jack 
appeared, looking perfectly innocent. 

Look here, young man, you and I will 
quarrel if this behaviour goes on,” and he 
proceeded to tell the boy what trouble his 
mischievous behaviour had caused. Jack 
was at once penitent and went off sheep- 
ishly ; then, as a sudden thought struck 
him, he ran down to the stable and hastily 
saddled Punch, his y, himself, and 
cantered down the to the bazaar after 
the chetty. He overtook him as he was 
ere Sone in his flowing white robes in 
a style becoming his high caste. 

When Jack reined up and began eagerly 
describing what had happened and urged 
him to return, the chetty listened gravely 
and replied: “This no understand. No 
business can do to-day—that no good.” 

Again Jack tried to get him to return, but 
was beginaing to despair of making the man 
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of money understand, when Mr. Allen, a 
neighbour, came along, and Jack poured out 
his reasons to him, begging him to get the 
man to go back. Mr. Allen translated the 
man's reply that it was not a good day for 
business, and that he could not return. 
Then Jack took out the catapult and showed 
him how he had received the hints, as he 
evidently considered the shots, from the 
spirits. At last the gravity of the native 
was conquered; he actually smiled and, on 
the boy handing him the catapult to keep 
for himself, he quite forgave the indignity 
he had suffered, entered into the fun, and 
consented to go and see the Perai durai " 
the next morning and do a good deal with 
him. He then stalked on, umbrella, flowi 
robes, and all. Mr. Allen and Jack s 
watching him, and then enjoyed a good 
laugh together. 

The man was as good as his word and 


arrived early the next morning, bringing two 


coolies carrying trays of fruit as a present 
for the “ Little little master," as he termed 
Jack. So ce was made all round, and 
Jack gravely offered to give his new friend 
a lesson in catapult warfare ! 

A few days after this there was great 
excitement. A fine elk had made its way 
on to the patana (grass land) at the top of 
the estate; the coolies chased the poor 
animal through the tea down to the river 
dividing Ellerslie from the next estate, the 
coolies of which had also turned out, hoping 
to capture it and to enjoy a good feast. 
The poor creature took refuge on an island 
in the river, and was there despatched by 
Gilbert Elliot, whose men claimed it. The 
coolies on the other estate, however, would 
not allow it to be removed, as they said the 
island was on Sandysland. At last they 
came to a pitched battle about it, Gilbert 
and Harry standing over the elk. “I don't 
mean our coolies to lose it, so sit hard, 
Harry," was Gilbert’s remark, and they both 
sat firmly on the animal. But they soon 
found themselves being dragged over the 
stepping-stones of the ford to the other side ; 
then the Ellerslie coolies made a rush and 
dragged the elk and its defenders back again 
to their side. The numbers of the enemy 
were increasing, however, and Gilbert saw 
that something must be settled, as knives 
were inning to appear; so, standing up- 
right on the elk, he proposed half should go 
to one part, half to the other, while he 
claimed for himself the head and fine set of 
horns. All shouted “Good!” and the 
battle came to an end, to Mrs. Elliot's great 
relief, for she and Jack had been watching 
the event from the top of the hill. Gilbert 
Elliot, also, was a little relieved, as he knew 
the coolies on Sandysland were not to be 
relied upon. Harry had been astonished to 
see that his brother-in-law’s word was law, 


and greatly admired his courageous bearing 
and his cool manner when subduing the 
mob. 
* You must never show you are afraid of 
( To be continued.) 
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them, mind that," said he to Harry. If 
ever you are attacked. look as though you 
considered them mere infants It goes a 
long way." 

On returning to the bungalow they were 
met by the head servant, who came to say 
that the postman, or tappal coolie," had 
been robbed of his bags by a rogue elephant, 
and so the letters had not arrived. 

What nonsense ! said Gilbert. Send 
the tappal coolie here.“ 

The man came up salaaming and stuck to 
his story. The elephant, he said, came out 
of the jungle at the gap, chased him, lifted 
him up, then threw him down, and the con- 
tents of the bags were strewn on the road. 
He waited for some time to try and recover 
them, but the elephant was stamping about 
and he could ‘not get near, so came for 
assistance. This happened some few miles 
away. 

Gilbert took the coolie to the nearest 
district t-office, where he repeated his 
story. the postmaster, a burgher, did not 
believe him, so Gilbert proposed that the 
coolie should be sent with some one to the 
scene of this unusual robbery on the high 
road. It was exactly as the man had 
described: parcels were torn open, bags 
flung here and there, and letters and papers 
torn and strewn for some distance ; nothing 
was seen of the marauder, but his huge foot- 

rints were evidence against him. He had 
estroyed the parcels simply out of mis- 
chief. ' 

As it happened, among the parcels was a 
portrait of Mrs. Willoughby which she had 
sent for Jack's birthday, and a camera 
Harry had ordered. The camera had 
ca ped destruction, but the photograph 
frame was in scraps, the glass broken, and 
several letters could not possibly be deci- 
phered, so mangled and trodden into the 
wet soil were they. And where was the 
culprit ? Jack and Harry, who had followed 
on their ponies, out of curiosity, could not 
help looking round, every minute expecting 
to see tha Baro brute behind them, but he 
did not deign to appear. 

The next morning, however, some sheds 
were found to have been pulled down on 
the estate next to Ellerslie, and footprints 
were seen close by. Gilbert Elliot soon got 
all in readiness, and a large party with guns 
set out to find the robber. He was soon 
tracked, and, on receiving & shot, came 
plunging and charging down on the party, 
who were ready for him. Gilbert took 
steady aim and fired ; the elephant stop 
short, tried to struggle forward, and then 
slowly sank on his knees dead, the bulle* 
having pierced his brain. 

Harry and Jack were much excited at the 
idea of seeing an elephant killed, and Gilbert 
explained that they seldom came on to the 
estates, but this one must have got away 
from the herd. When elephante did so, 
they were termed “ rogues,” and considered 
dangerous. 
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T” 5 of knowledge on some- 

's part was a tremendous relief. 
The arohia who had spoken was at once 
received into our committee, and treated 
with sinoere respect. Yee, he knew the 
Croes—it was a stone cross, he declared— 
and also knew the way to it. Moreover, he 
would lead us there if we wanted to go. 
He did not know for certain that any Mr. 
Jones lived near it, but it was very likely. 
And it would only ‘take us about twenty 
minutes to get there. So we retraced our 
steps to the entrance to the lane, our new 
guide going in front with visible pride and 
Belf-importance. 

When we rejoined our vehicles it proved 
& task of extreme difficulty to get Sumner 
to move. He was heard to say in a grumb- 
ling tone that he couldn't see any sense in 
all this gallivanting." 

„My dear sir," said Holland, I really 
must point out to you the unreasonableness 
of your attitude. You seem to have for- 
gotten that we're the *Atterbury Wan- 
derers.' ” 

Forgotten it!” growled Sumner, 
sleepily defiant. “Seems to me I'll have 
good cause to remember it!” And then, 
with a sort of sigh: Get on, Bismarck ! " 

As the distance was not great, some of us 
elected to walk it. Cleever did so for one, 
anxious to be the first to hail Mr. Jones 
when he should appear on the horizon. 
Our guide was given a seat beside Sumner, 
from which spot he was best able to control 
our movements. When I saw that Cleever 
was to walk, I resolved to walk beside him, 
and enter into conversation. I had been 
revolving certain problems in my mind, and 
required a little light. 

The captain was left in sole charge of the 
pony-trap and the ladies; and I may as 
well remark just here that the conduct of 
our two guests during that remarkable day 
was almost superb. They took everything 
in such good part that no one else had the 
hardihood to frown, and, of course, their 
presence alone was sufficient to make things 
smooth. It was just at this juncture that 
they exchanged the only remarks we heard 
from them to indicate that they appreciated 
the humour of the thing. 

“Its quite a picnic, Rose, isn't it?” 
said the Captain’s cousin to Cleever’s 
brother-in-law’s sister, for the second time 
that day. 

“ Yes, dear, it is, answered that yo 
lady sweetly ; and there the matter res 
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PART III. 


But I often wonder what would have 
happened to Cleever that day if he hadn't 
thought of bringing the ladies! 

Our Secretary was in a somewhat thought- 
ful and subdued state of mind when I joined 
him. He looked at me steadily, and re- 
marked that it was a lovely afternoon ; 
but questions were simply rampant in me, 
and I did not turn aside. After that he 
gave up all evasion, 

* About that letter," I began in a friendly 
way. Lou must have a shocking memory 
to go and forget just everything that was 
in it." 

* Oh, I don't know," he replied calmly. 
* You don't remember much from glancing 
at a thing only once, do you? 

* Only once? You only read it once? 

* Yes, once. I received the letter on the 
day I brought it to the field, and was in & 
hurry all that day. At that committee I 
slip it into my ket without having 
read it again, and then I suppose I loet it 
on the way home, or else on the field before 
I left." 

“ But you wrote to Jones," I said, be- 
wildered. You couldn't write without re- 
membering his address." 

"I did write without remembering it. 
How was I to guess that the wretched place 
would be full of Joneses, all of them 
cricketers ? ” 

“ So you got no answer? 

“ There was hardly time, I fancy. You 
see, I only posted the letter last night. I 
waited all the week hoping that the lost 
sheet would turn up.” 

Then I gave a whistle, which seemed to 
annoy Cleever somehow. Some people 
want a lot, he remarked. ‘ This affair 
was to be an outing chiefly, and it ts an 
outing, isn't it? Cricket was to be a 
sort of secondary matter, and it's turning 
out to be one. That was the programme 
exactly." 

Looking at it in that way, I could not 
gainsay him. Besides, it was not safe to 
gainsay him, for Cleever was a big fellow, 
and the ladies were some little distance 
ahead of us. Indeed, he began to look so 
disagreeable just then that I decided to 
move on and walk by myself. 

On consideration I saw that in his high- 
handed way our Secretary, rather than con- 
fess the truth to us end have the outing 
abandoned, had brought us out here on a 
mere chance that was hardly big enough 
to measure. Remember, it is not out of 
malice I say it, but there are some fellows 
who will dare anything rather than confess 
themselves in the wrong. Ah, well! 

Still, I could not say much yet, for if we 
could manage, even now, to secure a game 
and a good tea few of the “ Wanderers ” 
would care to complain. So on we went, 
steadily and hopefully, to our last goal. 

Our destination now proved to be in the 
heart of the oldest portion of the town. 
Here we found an almost open space, with 
ancient tumble-down cottages on two sides 
of it, and a new Board School on the other. 
The road ran winding through, past a long 
strip of dusty, thread and uneven grass. 
Facing this space stood one of the old stone 
crosses sometimes found in ancient town- 
ships, with circular tiers of steps built 
round it. On these steps sat a few half- 
dressed loafers smoking, and two or three 
squalid-looking women gossiping in the sun. 

“ There, that's the Cross," said our guide 
triumphantly. 

There it certainly was, and we surveyed 


it with polite interest. from a respectful 
distance. Then the urchin added : 

It's here on this grass that all the shows 
come - Poole's  Myriorama, and Womb- 
well's, and all the others.” 

I had suspected all along that we were 
being taken for the heralds of a menagerie, 
and was not otfended. The Captain changed 
the subject abruptly. 

" Here's the place, Cleever," he said. 
“It looks a likely one, too. All those old 
houses, l'in sure, are full of Joneses. Will 
you investigate, or shall we give & good 
shout!“ 

Cleever consented to investigate, and saw 
that he must do it quickly. Our arrival in 
the quiet square—let us call it a square— 
had crea quite & sensation, and the 
loafers by the cross itself were watching us 
with intense interest. Slatternly women— 
more of them—and soiled children were 
beginning to appear at the doors of the 
ancient cottages. 

He would not approach that unsavoury 
company—oh, no! But nearer, on that 
dirty slice of green, were some half-dozen 
youngsters playing a species of cricket. 
The eldest of them might have been about 
fourteen, and they evidently tried to make 
up by enthusiasm for the lack of a suitable 
outfit. Cleever addressed the nearest, a 
knickerbockered little chap with keen eyes, 
a prominent nose, and a grimy face. 

" Er—I say," he began grandly, ‘‘ do you 
know of anyone living about here of the 
name of Jones, who belage to a cricket 
club?” 

The boy looked us over with roving eyes 
and with keen interest. His answer drew 
& sort of stifled chuckle from our Captain. 

„Why, my name's Jones! he said. 

“ Ah, yes," said Cleever encouragingly. 
* But I mean a—a gentleman—a cricketing 
gentleman, grown up, don't you see? 

Again knickerbockers looked us over. It 
was being borne in upon us now that we 
had come to a very unlikely quarter for our 
purpose, and we were losing interest in the 
search. That was probably why the Cap- 
tain, with a lazy yawn, took occasion in the 

use to repeat his stock joke. 

“ We're the ‘Atterbury Wanderers,’ you 
know.“ 

The effect of the words was immediate 
and startling. The youngster opened his 
mouth in amazement. He looked at the 
Captain, and in a moment gasped feebly: 

Do you want Walter Jones, of the 
Lethington Cross Cricket Club?“ 

“ Ah!" said Cleever joyfully; and you 
might almost have heard Hurrah!” in 
that little word. “I shouldn't wonder. 
Where shall we find him ? ” 

There was another pause. With another 
restless sweep of his eyes the boy took 
horrified—yes, horrified—note of the style 
in which we had arrived—two of us with 
beards, several with moustaches, and not 
one with less than twenty years to his age, 
not to mention the pony-trap, the landau, 
and the ladies. Then he gave a gasp 
which seemed utterly mysterious. 

*  [—I didn’t mean it!" 

And with that he dropped his fragment of a 
bat, turned, and fled. an instant he had 
passed out of our sight behind one of the 
cottages, running like a hare. 

We were left in something approaching 
to & condition of stupefaction, stering at 
one another and at the place where the 
boy had vanished. Cleever was speechless, 
and it was Holland who first came to him- 


self. He did so with a little whistle of deep 
meaning. Then he turned to the comrades 
of the vanished boy, who were quite as 
much amazed as ourselves. 

" What's the matter with him?” he 
asked slowly. 

“ Dunno,” answered one of the group. 

" What is his name ? " 

" Walter Jones." And another of them 
struck in with '* He's our captain." 

Light dawned then, but before we had 
time to comprehend it the Captain had 
asked his last and fatal question. 

" And—and who are you?" he said 
relentlessly. 

The dread with which we saw the answer 
coming—how well I remember it! Yet it 
was an inevitable answer. 

" We're the Lethington Cross Cricket 
Club!“ said the boy. 

Well, you never know how such things 
will take you. Some of us turned hot, 
and some of us turned cold. A little later 
one of us said audibly: “ May I be shot!” 
The Captain gave us just enough time to 
let it sink in, and then he turned his head. 

Jump up, Cleever," he said, and hold 
tight! 

Our panic may have been ridiculoue, but 
the fact remains that we made a rush for 
our places. The guide was hauled down 
from his perch, and Cleever sprang up to 
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his pace in the pony-trap. Pell-mell we 
tumbled into the old landau, and Bismarck 
roused himself at an unexpected crack of 
Holland's whip. He seemed to spring for- 
ward, Sumner woke up too, and in an 
instant we were in full flight from the scene 
of our humiliation. 


The remainder of our day is a story that 
may be told in brief. Half & mile beyond 
the town we found a wayside inn whose sign- 
board bore the not unwelcome legend of 
“ The Travellers Rest." There we put up 
for tea, afterwards spending a little time in 
exploring the neighbouring country. Late 
in the evening we started home again, and 
in due course ended our pilgrimage at 
Gordon Road. 

By that time, of course, the whole truth 
was known to all of us. In his advertise- 
ment in the ''Southshire Echo" Cleever 
had omitted to mention anything with re- 
gard to age, and there is really nothing in 
Wanderers to suggest a staid and grown- 
up club. Probably that was why he had 
received no replies. Master Walter Jones, 
however, had read the advertisement and 
in a moment of enterprise or mischief had 
answered it, supposing, no doubt, that ours 
might be a club of the same calibre as his 
own. Receiving no answer, he had natu- 
rally given us up, and our stately arrival 
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on the scene had provided a severe shock 
for him. Light-heartedly he had called 
spirits from the vasty deep," but when they 
came the poor little fellow had no alterna- 
tive but to run away from them. 

Cleever's letter, so intelligently addressed 
to Mr. Jones, Cricket Club, Lethington,” 
is probably still going the rounds in that 
quiet town, keeping up the reputation of 
our club by its perambulations. Doubtless 
it has long since passed through the hands 
of the vicar and the schoolmaster, and the 
Jones of Lilac Lane, and it is quite on the 
cards that it may reach its real destination 
at last. 

The moral of the whole thing, of course, 
is plain enough. Though they were very 
forgiving, our fellows quite took it to heart, 
and Cleever never arranged a fixture after- 
wards without being badly pestered for full 

ticulars. At the end of that first season 
e telling us in a rude way that 
we had better give the post to some one 
who wanted it more than he did. Quite 
without reference to his insinuation they 
ga ve it to the Treasurer, a humble member, 
though not incapable. 

No, it is not any resentment against 
Cleever, masterful and autocratic though he 
was, that impels me to write this account. 
New clubs are continually being formed 
and new fixtures arranged. some of them 
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away from home. Your Secretary may be 
a man of ideas, but be sure that you have 
evervthing clear before you start—the status 
of the club you are going to play, and the 
name and address of the Jones who cap- 
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tains it. Get it all in black and white if 

you can, but at least make certain that vour 

outing has a fixture at the end of it. Other- 

Wise, as you return through Lethington or 

some other town in the dark and in disgust, 
[THE END.] 
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you may hear a parting shout from a group 
of small boys; 


* Yah, Wanderers!" 
It is to save vou and others from such a 
painful experience that I have related ours. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL: THE COMING SEASON. 


qu the season will be a particularly 
interesting one is certain owing to the 
visits we are to have of teams from South 
Africa and France. 

Before, however, dealing with coming 
events we would express a hope that the 
lessons taught by the all.conquering New 
Zealanders in their recent tour will not be 
forgotten. 

The high standard of allround play 
shown by our late visitors is well known, 
but, reviewing the different points of ex- 
cellency which enabled them to achieve 
such a remarkable sequence of successes, 
we would place first their individuality and 
opportunism. 

In praising their individuality we do not 
for a minute either depreciate their fine 
combination or undervalue the necessity 
of combination in any first-class team, but 
what is called combination when it refers 
to one player passing the ball to another 
without any thought of position or opening 
is much overdone in England at the present 
time. The result is that a too slavish desire 
to pass at all hazards and to get rid of the 
ball as quickly as possible hive to a con- 
siderable extent spoiled individual effort. 
Strong, dashing, natural runners are brought 
down to the level of common or garden 
layers bv always passing directly they 
get the ball without making an etfort on 
their own account to break through. 

Before passing became such a mania there 
was better running and far better dodging 
running than is the case to-day. As in 
everything else, there is a glorious medium 
in both passing and individual running, 
and the New Zealanders seemed to know 
intuitively when to adopt one or the other. 
Their opportunism to take advantage of 
any opening to score or make ground was 
also a distinguishing characteristic of their 
lay. As all players know, & moment's 
edition and the chance is lost, and 
chances do not occur too frequently. Hence 
a team that can fully benetit by their 
chances is bound to come out on top. 

Financially the tour was also a success, 
and the proceeds have been handed over 
to the New Zealand Rugby Union, and 
will be utilised in making grants to struggling 
clubs, in acquiring suitable grounds, and 
in developing the game where at present 
it is little known. We mention these facta, 
as in uninformed quarters it has been 
suggested that the New Zealand team derived 
pecuniary benefit from the gate. This is 
entirely erroneous, as the players received 
their bare travelling expenses and were in 
some instances out of pocket over the trip. 
Similarly the South Africans are strictly 
amateurs, and the South African Rugby 
Union have the entire supervision of the 
travelling expenses, gate-money, and all 
financial matters. 

Another striking event of the past season 
was the unexpected victory of England over 
Scotland. A victory which was very welcome 
to the winners, as England has done none 
too well of late in International matches, 
and the result will give much needed en- 
couragement to our players, whom frequent 
defeat has dispirited. 
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The English and Scotch match, which 
is the oldest of all International fixtures, 
was instituted in 1571, and to date Scotland 
have won thirteen times, England eleven, 
and draws have resulted. on no less than 
nine occasions. It is worthy of note that 
Birkett, who played in the recent match 
for England, is a son of the late R. H. 
Birkett, who played in the first match of 
the series and gained the first try ever 
scored in an International match. In 
addition he attained the remarkable distinc- 
tion of representing England against Scot- 
land under Associatian rules also. Young 
Birkett inherits much of his father's ability, 
and is one of the most promising three- 
quarters of the day. To voung players 
the result of the recent match, when the 
odds appeared so heavily against the 
chances of England's success, should prove 
an excellent incentive never to despair of 
winning a game. A match is never lost 
till it is won is an old adage, and one to be 
remembered. 

We have already welcomed football visits 
of our Colonial kinsmen from Canada and 
New Zealand (twice), and in the season 
now commencing we are to have the pleasure 
of a visit of a team from South Africa. It 
is now fifteen years since the first British 
Rugby fifteen toured in South Africa under 
the captaincy of the famous Scotch Inter- 
national, W. E. McLagan. This combina- 
tion not unnaturally carried all before them, 
but on the two subsequent occasions on 
which we have sent out teams the South 
Africans have shown marked improvement, 
especially during our last visit, two vears 
ago, when they won the majority of the 
matches. 

That the South Africans are keen on the 
game may be inferred, as the grounds they 
play on are very hard and devoid of grass, 
frequently having to be broken up before 
play is permissible. That they will prove 
tough opponents there is little doubt, and 
though we do not expect them to equal 
the performances of the redoubtable New 
Zealanders, they will probably win & con- 
siderable proportion of their matches. Mr. 
John Hammond, who has accompanied 
each of the teams we have sent out to the 
Cape, and is the English representative 
of the South African Rugby Union, has, 
with the assistance of the Home Executive, 
arranged a carefully worked-out itinerary 
for the visitors, which embraces fixtures 
at most of the chief Rugby centres. Inter- 
national matches wil be played with 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

Another interesting item of the season 
will be the first appearance of the French 
International team in England. Last 
season England played them in Paris and 
won. This season the return will be played 
in London on January 5. and will naturally 
attract much attention. Our French 
neighbours have taken so kindlv to the 
Rugby code, and play with such zeal, 
that when they have mastered the niceties 
and more scientitic points of the game 
they will prove formidable opponents 
indeed. 

Mention of an International match with 


France recalls to mind an amusing episode 
which occurred years ago at the time of 
the formation of the Football Association. 
Great etforts were then attempted to unite 
all football players under one code of rules, 
and this object appeared not unlikely to 
be attained until the question of the elimina- 
tion of hacking, then a cherished feature of 
Rugby enthusiasts, came on for discussion, 
For ite retention the lovers of the Rugby 
game were firm, and looked upon its pro- 
posed abolition as a mark of effeminacy. 
Mr. Campbell, of the Blackheath Club, in 
a vigorous speech remarked that “ Hacking 
was the true football game. As to not 
liking hacking it savoured more of the 
feelings of those who liked their pipe and 
grog more than the manly game of football. 
If you did away with haching, he foretold 
that all the courage and pluck of the game 
would be done away with.” He finally 
created great amusement by suggesting 
“that he would bring over a lot of French- 
men who would beat the exponents of the 
proposed new code with a week's practice.“ 

Aeither party being willing to give way 
on the question of hacking, the scheme of 
one uniform code of rules for all players 
fell through, and the two great divisions 
of the game, Rugby and Association, have 
continued ever since. 

A few years later the Rugby players 
became more civilised or effeminate, which 
you like, and hacking was abolished; and 
now we welcome the Frenchmen Mr. 
Campbell spoke somewhat jestingly of as 
opponents in an International match, 

The date of the match being in the 
Christmas holidays will give an opportunity 
to many of our readers of being present. 
The dates of other International fixtures 
have been arranged as follows: England v. 
South Africa, December 8; v. Wales, Janu- 
ary 12; v. Ireland, February 9; v. Scotland 
(played in London) March 16. Of the 
prospects and results of the various Inter- 
national matches it is too early to speak, 
but Wales would appear to have the best 
chance of heading the list. Gallant little 
Wales has just been honoured by the Prince 
of Wales accepting the Presidency of the 
Welsh Rugby Union. 

With regard to club prospects, Blackheath 
will lose the services of their late captain, 
B. C. Hartley, but as team secretary his 
valuable powers of organisation will still 
benetit the club. A promising recruit to 
the side will be A. L. Stokes, a son of the 
old International three-quarter, Lennard 
Stokes. Trained at Tonbridge under the 
watchful eye of R. L. Aston, young Stokes 
has been a conspicuous member of the 
school fifteen. One of his performances 
in placing ten goals from ten attempts 
beats his father's record of ten goals from 
eleven tries. He will hardly, however, 
eclipse the latter's skill in drop kicking. 
Of the number of goals he thus secured we 
have no record, but one memorable per- 
formance-is still spoken of by veterans as 
the longest drop ever seen, when in an 
International match at Edinburgh he 
dropped a goal from eighty yards. 

Richmond, with an accession of new blood, 


are expected to do better than last season, 
when, weakened by the loss of Stout and 
other old members, they were not up to 
their usual standard. The London Welsh, 
who were unbeaten in the metropolitan 
district last season—another proof of the 
ascendency of Welsh football— promise to 
be very strong again. They will play 
their matches at Leyton, having secured 
the Essex County cricket-ground. Of 
provincial clubs Leicester and Devonport 
Albion will be found the equals of any 
London club. Nottingham, who, under the 
leadership of the old Oxford captain, 
V. H. Cartwright, have come rapidly to the 
front, and, on the retirement of Leicester, 
won the Midland Counties Cup, are a team 
which will be hard to beat. 

Both Universities will this year be cap- 
tained by Englishmen—a rather unusual 
occurrence nowadays, as during the last 
twenty-four years Scotch schoolboys have 
captained one or other side on twenty-five 
occasions. H. F. P. Hearson, an old 
Uppinghamian, will command the Light 
Blues, while their rivals will be led by an 
old Rugbeian, B. Cozens-Hardy. 

It is always gratifying to see the school 
that gave us the Rugby code, and was 
instrumental in forming the Oxford Uni. 
versity Club, still occupying & prominent 

sition in the game. When the Oxford 

ootball Club was started the first rule was 
that the captain, secretary, and one of 
the three committeemen must always be 
Rugbeians. This rule was observed for 
no less than seven years; and more recently, 
though the post of captain is now of course 
open to all schools, in three out of the 
past four years the Oxford captain has 
been a Rugby boy. The present captain 
of the English team, V. H. Cartwright, 
also hails from the old Warwickshire founda- 
tion. The result of matches between the 
two Universities is singularly equal. Of 
the thirty-two played Oxford have won 
thirteen, Cambridge twelve, and eight have 
been drawn. Both sides will miss promi- 
nent plavers this year, notably Munro and 
Mainprice. The latter added to his other 
distinctions by getting his cricket blue 
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in Julv, and will shortly be taking up 
an appointment abroad. Harris may not 
be available again, as he sustained a bad 
fall in the vacation, but Koop promises to 
develop into one of the best three-quarters 
of the day. The inter-'Varsitv match will 
be played at Queen's on December 11. 

Thanks to the energy of Mr. J. J. Calvert, 
an old Shrewsbury boy, President of the 
New South Wales Rugby Union, steps 
are being taken to hold a meeting in London 
of representatives from each of the respec- 
tive governing bodies of Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. In 
view of this important conference we are 
glad to say that Mr. Rowland Hill, than 
whom no one has more experience in football 
legislation, has been induced to continue 
in office as President for this season. Among 
other aims of the meeting will be the intro- 
duction of our game into the United States. 
The American game has become so rough 
at the ditferent universities and colleges 
that those in authority there are desirous 
of adopting a more civilised code, and it 
has been suggested that a team of English 
University men should visit the States to 
demonstrate the advantages of the Rugby 
game. Efforts are also at present being 
made to place our game on a firmer basis 
in the Army, and for this object the Rugby 
Union have offered to present a challenge 
cup for competition among the different 
regiments, 

While touching on these developments 
it is sad to think that Mr. Edwin Ash, to 
whose initiative the formation of the Rugby 
Union in 1871 was chiefly due, is in very 
indifferent health. As some recognition 
of his services to the game we should like 
to see a testimonial set on foot. Football 
has, within the last few months, sustained 
a great loss by the death of a staunch 
supporter, the Rev. Frank Marshall A 
veritable enthusiast, he, when headmaster 
of Almondbury Grammar School, raised the 
school team to a high state of proticienoy. 
He was besides one of the most uncom- 
promising opponents to the movement 
to legalise the payment of players, and to 
his efforts the fact that Rugby football has 
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remained an amateur sport is largely due. 
Mr. Marshall was also editor of the standard 
work on the Rugby game. 

before ending we should like briefly to 
offer some remarks on passing, drop kicking, 
and tackling. In the earlier part of this 
article we have mentioned that the tendency 
of the present day is to overdo passing, 
but we would carefully point out we in no 
way under-estimate the value of timely 
passing. There is a vast difference between 
opening up the game and aimlessly tossing 
the ball about. A good passing half to 
open up the game is a most valuable asset 
to his side, and, with the teams equal in 
other respects, ensures success. The best 
and most effective sequence of passes which 
should be mastered when at school are aa 
follows : 

(1) From halves to first centre three. 
quarter, to second centre, return to first 
centre, then right out over second centre to 
wing three-quarter. 

(2) From halves to first centre three- 
quarter, right out to wing three-quarter, 
to second centre, back again to wing. The 
late W. H. Gwynn, Welsh International half, 
was the first to practise these sequences, 
and with most effectivo results. 

Drop kicking needs more encouragement 
and practice. Accuracy can nowhere be 
better acquired than at school. In fact, 
when school days are over the opportunities 
for acquiring the art are few, and profi- 
ciency is seldom attained unless the aspirant 
commences in youth. A really good drop 
kick is invaluable to his side, and when 
one thinks of the number of matches which 
have been decided by & dropped goal it is 
surprising to find not more attention given 
to the art. 

In tackling remember to go low. In 
recent years there has been too great a 
tendency to go high. To be effective 
tackling must be low, the only excep- 
tion being when at close quarters and 
there is a certainty of smothering the pass. 
A light weight by going low can etfectu- 
ally stop a powerful runner who, if he 
went high, would brush him away like a 
fly. 
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THE EVOLUTION 


= NE boy—what ? ” 

The speaker. looked down from the 
giddy pinnacle of complacency, his by right 
of two years at Bundlecombe, into the eyes 
of Inexperience. 

“ Yes, please,” meekly and in a piping 
treble. 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

“Walter Algernon Edwards-Knox, please.” 

* Well, Knox and the rest, my name's 
Grove. You'd better come with me and 
I'll show you round a bit." 

The new boy, his heart palpitating with 
fear lest he should do the wrong thing and 
thus be stamped for ever by the school, got 
up from the form on which he had been 
meekly sitting and followed his guide. He 
was painfully conscious of his newness, and 
imagined that every eye was watching his 
movements to discover food for merri- 
ment. 

"'That," said Grove presently, stopping 
before the glass door of a class-room, is 
the Sixth Form room. On that cupboard 
over the grate you'll see something that 
I daresay you'll feel as well, one of these 
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The new boy raised a trembling glance to 
the top of the cupboard. There were only 
two canes there, but they were quite enough 
to fill his breast with new alarms. 

" Oh, you needn’t worry," said Grove 
reassuringly, * new boys are only wigged 
three times a week to begin with. And as 
it's Saturday, I daresay you won't be touched 
until Wednesday —and even then you won't 
get more than twenty or thirty cuts.” 

The new boy's face began to lose colour. 

DP. do y-you get more than that then?“ 

“ Bless your heart," answered the other 
cheerfully, * I did when I was a youngster "— 
he paused for a moment in reverie. " Jean 
remember,” he went on at length—he really 
thought for a moment that his brown locks 
were touched with grey—‘‘ I can remember 
my first wigging. I'd forgotten the rule 
about wearing one's waistcoat inside out on 
the second and third days after one's 
coming "—the new boy here rezistered a 
resolve not to be caught napping in this 
respect at least —'' and I didn't ink my ears 
or put brown boot polish in my hair, like 
the blessed ass that I was." The new boy 
continued to take mental notes, but said 
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nothing. The other continued: “ Well, of 
course, there was only one thing to happen 
when the Sixth found out." Knox shivered. 

" W.what did happen?" he asked 
tremblingly. 

„Oh, well, you see," said Grove. I was 
unconscious for several days afterwards, 
but I was told that they began to thrash 
me punctually at nine o'clock on the morning 
of the day they found me out, and, except 
for meals, they kept on until night. They 
used up fifty-nine canes, three carpet- 
beaters, and a golf-club." 

Knox's face had gradually been growing 
pale; it was now ashy white. Grove, 
therefore, realising that the lesson had been 
well learnt, and that the new boy was now 
on his own initiative safe to contribute to 
the future amusement of the school, turned 
away from the Sixth Form room and changed 
the subject. 

* This,” he said, crossing over to another 
door, is the Fourth Remove hole. They re 
all either cads or dirty swots. But p'rhaps," 
he went on somewhat truculently, ** p'rhaps 
you're a swot—are you? ” 

*I. I don't think LI understand.“ 


, 
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** You don’t stew over—that is, you don't 
take time over your work ? ” 

** I-I don't think so,” said the new bov, in- 
wardly registering a vow never to be guilty 
of the solecism of doing his work with care. 

" Good job for you, that's all!" said 
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FOND MOTHER : Oh, Doctor, I don't know what can be the matter 
with poor little Tommy. He works very well, but he doesn't like 
Can you give him some medicine 


playing and mixing with other boys. 
to put him right ? " 


DocroR JoLLIBoY : Medicine? My dear Madame, medicine is of no 
earthly use whatever; what you must do is to buy him a copy of the 


B. O. P.“ That'll soon put him right.” 
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Grove. But come on," he continued, push- 
ing open a door: here's the Gym. See that 
rope in the middle there ?—they hang new 
boys by the heels tothat. There weren't any 
hung up last term, they’d all remembered 
to put the boot polish on their hair in time, 
before any of the Sixth had come across them.“ 
The new boy shivered. 


Wilson, the head boots," was standing, 
arms akimbo, surveying the task before him, 
when his attention was aroused by a move- 
ment behind him. 

" Please," asked a voice in a piping 
treble, ** Please do you do the boots ? ” 

The man turned to look down into the 
eyes of Walter Algernon Edwards-Knox. 

“ Do I do the boots? Yes, sir, I do.“ 

* Then," went on the self-conscious 
Knox, could you give me—that is, sell me 
some brown boot polish ? ” 

* Brown boot polish, sir ? Certainly ! But 
I'll do your boots, you know, said Wilson 
half-interrogatively. 

“ No, but I want it for my hair." 

Wilson nodded comprehendingly. The 
young rascals,” he said to himself. Then he 
reached down a small box of the polish. 


Second bell was sounding and the school 
was filing into the great oak-panelled hall. 

Most of the boys were in their places before 
Knox was able to make his way downstairs. 


He had had something to do. and, before’ 


doing it, preferred to wait until the dormitory 
was empty. He crept into Hall as the door 
was being closed. For a moment no one 
noticed him, and as his eyes wandered to 
where the new boys sat his heart went out 
to them in a great pity. No one, evidently, 
had warned them.  Pernaps even then they 
were doomed ; perhaps in a few short hours 
they would be lying unconscious in—— 
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“ Knox!” 

A stern voice sounded crisply through the 
silence. 

The boy jumped. What had he for- 
gotten ? He had remembered to turn the 
Waistcoat inside out—he had remembered 
his hair— perhaps he had not 
put enough ink on his ears— 
perha ps— 

" Knox, come here!" As 
in a dream the boy lurched, 
rather than walked, in the 
direction of the voice, and at 
length stood before the 
Head. 

Dr. Hillman surveyed his 
new and promising acquisition 
for a moment in silence, then 
he spoke : 

What's the matter with 
your head? 

Please sir—I.l1 put 
brown polish on it, sir.” 

“WHAT!” 

“The brown boot polish, 
sir. l've put brown boot 
polish on it.” 

“So it seems,” said the 
Head caustically; * and may 
I ask with what you have 
decorated your ears ? ” 

Ink, sir, please.” 

"I suppose this is your 
idea of being funny: or did 
some one tell you to do it?“ 

The boy blushed faintly. 


the 


" Ah, I see. Well, then, 
who told you to commit this 
folly ? " 


The boy hesitated. He did 
not realise it, but a climax in 
his life had been reached—a 
climax reached by every 
schoolboy—and either a cad 
or a gentleman would look 
back to that first test. It was not to be 
the cad. 

* Please, sir, I can’t say." 

“ You mean you don't choose to do so? 

** Yes, sir, please. 


“ Very well, then," the Head spoke coldly, 
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“as you like. You will, however, take five 
hundred lines. And now, go and wash off 
the traces of this absurd decoration.” 

“ Yes, Sir. 

The trembling boy crept, shamefaced, past 
the sea of smiling faces, while the Head 


Tommy after a Month’s Treatment. 
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inwardly thanked God for the addition to 
the school of another gentleman. 


“ Look here! What business had you to 
tell me to put that beastly stuff on my 
hair?” It was Knox who spoke, in tones 
of marked contrast to those of the day 
before. 

But I didn't tell you to do it," said 
Grove sweetly. He had been reading out 
the lines the other boy was copying. If 
you remember all I told you was that there 
was such a rule when I was a young un. 
The rule’s changed now.” 

" Oh, rats!" said Knox, who was a pre- 
paratory schoolboy no longer. 


J. Shows tbe size Smith junior says he felt at his first interview with Dr. Grindstone. 
3. Shows tbe size he felt when the holidays came, and be talked abont Old Grinder to his people at home, 
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usas was no doubt that Bono largely 
suffered through his own indiscretion, 
for whoever heard of a master in a public 
school venturing to suggest that a boy was 
a liar, in face of direct evidence to the 
con ? 

Cecil Charles Bonaparte Jones, B.A., 
commonly known as “ Bono," was the new 
mathematical tutor at Dunstan School, and 
the incident referred to had occurred during 
his first week of office. 

The Fifth and a few of the Fourth forms 
were ing through the maze of a pro- 
position in Euclid, the several steps of 
which were being carefully written on the 
blackboard by the master—too good an 

ity to be missed, so Coletrup, 
captain of the Fifth, promptly brought out 
the Rugger ball from under his desk and 
commenced a passing bout across the class- 


room. 

All would have gone well had not Brown’s 
head intercepted a sharp shot from Clod- 
stone; of course Brown had not the sense 
to keep quiet, but must perforce fling the 
ball back at God, who diverted its course 
into the neighbourhood of Smith Minor of 
the Fourth. 

When Smith picked up the ball, as he 
was by duty to the Fifth compelled, the 
demonstrator turned suddenly, catching 
him in the act. Come to my room at 
twelve! was the master's demand. 

At noon the whole class waited outside 
while Smith Minor, accompanied by Clod, 
had his interview. 


——— . 
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THE ORDEAL OF BONO. 


By H. LEATHER. 


Rr 


with a flushed 


rotter. Says he knows all about it, and 
wouldn’t believe me when I owned up to 
throwing it, saying that he quite appre- 
ciated our efforts to get Smith off; and 
when I denied any such attempt, he ordered 
me to leave the room—the cad! 

As Clod was usually very slow of speech, 
his account had a great effect on the 
assembled group, which discussed the event 
in animated tones. 

The babel of tongues was suddenly hushed 
as Smith Minor emerged from the room, 
white-faced and trembling. 

„Has he let you off? " queried Coletrup. 

“No!” exclaimed yeung Smith, quiver- 


ing with indignation. “ He thinks I am an 


out-and-out crammer, and tells me one 
hundred lines is a cheap let-off for the offence. 
Bah! He isn't fit to teach cannibals! I 
shall not do a line for him ! " 

As things were beginning to look serious, 
Coletrup, who had originated the trouble, 
went in to explain the whole affair, but the 
stubborn master absolutely refused to listen. 
“I quite understand your object, but am 
sorry I cannot overlook Smith's offence," 
and with this remark he turned to the book 
he was reading, ignoring the further presence 
of his visitor. 

The troubles of Bono dated from the 
general indignation meeting which followed, 
when it was decided that every Fifth Form 
boy should do his share of the lines, leaving 
Smith Minor free; at the same time an 
organised plan of campaign was drawn up 
for the relentless persecution of Bono. 

Th? lines were duly finished and accepted, 
Coletrup and Clod doing an additional ten 
each. 

During the next few days war commenced 
in earnest. 

All the junior masters had their sleeping- 
rooms provided in the various dormitories. 
Bono's abode was situated near the Fourth 
and Fifth Form quarters, a circumstance 
which enabled the campaign to be carried 
on without intermission. 

A party was told otf to secure the master's 
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shaving-water each morning as soon as it 
was deposited outside his door, cold water 
being substituted, an action which secured 
pleasant ablutions for the raiders. 

As a result the mathematical tutor was 
often late in his attendance at breakfast ; 
indeed, he sometimes failed to put in an 


appearance until nearly all had left the 


dining-hall, a delay frequently taken advan- 
tage of by laggards who lingered behind for 
the purpose of attacking Bono's menu; 
then some of the Fourth boys had a playful 
habit of removing his cap and gown from 
the usual place, well knowing that he could 
not appear in class without them. 

The Fifth Form bovs being above such 
pettv modes of warfare, practised more 
subtle deeds of torture. 

Coletrup, for instance, used to get conun- 
drums from his brother, a mathematical 
coach at Oxford, and, rising at the com- 
mencement of lessons with an engaging 
smile, he would ask, Would you mind work- 
ing this exercise, Mr. Jones? I cannot get 
it out at all!“ 

Then would follow an hour's demonstra- 
tion on the blackboard with all kinds of 
intricate figures, while the class was engaged 
in sundry athletic and other performances, 
among these being several foraging expedi- 
tions into the dining-hall, à record of four 
minutes’ hand-balancing in the inverted 
position by Inky Williams on the seat of 
his desk, and wrestling matches galore; on 
one occasion Clodstone, standing behind 
Bono, openly devoured the remnants of that 
worthy's hurried breakfast, making mimicry 
of every action, a piece of well-buttered 
toast serving in lieu of chalk. Sometimes 
Bono would turn sharply round on hearing 
very loud chuckles, but the attentive gravity 
of the class generally disarmed his sus- 
picions. 

One morning the master was more than 
usually late, half the hour of lecture having 
passed before he put in an appearance. 

On taking his stand at the desk he found 
the blackboard boldly marked with the 
solitary word “ Welcome," and gracefully 
festooned with sprigs of hollv. With a 
sheepish smile he called upon Clodstone to 
clear away these tokens, After an absence 
of about five minutes, Clod, to the huge 
delight of the class, returned with an old 
kit-bag and the remains of a school football 
jersey ; after carefully storing the holly in 
the bag he proceeded to use the jersey 
vigorously on the board. 

Bono now proposed, in view of the short 
time left for lessons, to work any proposition 
whicn presented special difficulty. 

Coletrup was up in an instant with, 
Proposition V., Book I., sir?“ 

“ Proposition V. ! " echoed Bono. 

“ Yes, sir! There is one part of it I can 
never understand," said Coletrup. 

Having constructed the figure before them, 
the tutor demonstrated the familiar prin- 
ciples, and asked his questioner if he followed 
these. 

* Oh yes, sir! I quite sce all that, but 
why is the letter A always put at the apex 
of the triangle? Would not the letter B 
do as well?“ 

The guileless master spent the rest of tho 
hour in assuring the class that Coletrup was 
quite right in his contention, a compliment 
which the captain of the Fifth acknow- 
ledged with a courteous Thank you, 
sir!" 

Not long after this incident Mr. Jones 
signified his intention of turning out in the 
annual Rugger trial mateh for Rest of 
School] v. Fourth and Fifth Forms, a piece 
of news hailed with delight by members of 
the latter side: various instructions were 
passed round relating to sound tackling. 
It must be deadly, and there must be no 
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funking,” was the constant advice of the 
captain. 

It happened during the week preceding 
this match that Mr. Jones was on dormitory 
duty for the first time, a function which 
usually consisted of a stroll round the 
corridors just before the order for Lights 
out " was given, but, in addition to the warm 
reception granted by established custom to 
all new masters, the Fourth and Fifth Form 
members arranged special diversions for 
this occasion. 

The Rugger captain posted up a con- 
spieuous notice in the dorms. calling upon 
all his players to enter iuto strict training 
forthwith. ** Dumbbells, club and wand 
exercises, fencing. boxing, and wrestling are 
strongly recommended for this purpose 
nightly. By order, Richard Coletrup (cap- 
tain)" was the concluding portion writtea 
in large tvpe. 

After reading this, Bono, evidently satisfied 
that the proceedings were in order, moved 
among the boys as though he enjoyed the 
sight of such vigorous enthusiasm ; in fact, 
Brown managed to secure his services as 
referee in a wrestling match between Clod 
and Coletrup, to the delight of a boisterous 
crowd of spectators; between the lines of 
which Inky Williams occasionally performed 
marvellous feats of balancing and hand- 
walking. 

Bono's attention was soon diverted, how- 
ever, by a noisy dispute between two com- 
batants in a neighbouring boxing bout, 
where his efforts as peacemaker were barely 
successful before he was startled by a 
terrific din in Utopia, the wing dormitory, 
in which a new exercise involving the con- 
certed fall of some dozen four-pound dumb. 
bells was being practised. 

Such was the uproar that the senior 
classical master, McFarlane, came up from 
his study to inquire into the cause. 

The whisper that“ Baggs” was coming 
had a wonderful effect; in less than half a 
minute not a soul was to be seen about the 
cozridors ; all became quiet save for the 
laborious footsteps of the ascending master 
and the gentle sounds of sleeping students. 

In order to kcep up the pace, Coletrup on 
the following day suggested that a fire- 
practice was advisable for their dormitory. 
“ [t is several months since we had one, and 
the hose-pipes will be getting out of order," 
he remarked to Mr. Jones. 

Permission having been granted, work 
commenced immediately on retirement 
after supper, the signal being a prolonged 
bugle-blast from Clod, when one party 
quickly rolled out the hose, another con- 
nected it with the main, and a third fixed 
the fire-escape to the window-frame in 
Bono's room, on the floor of which Inky 
Williams by some strange mischance leít 
the nozzle of the hose-pipe, with the conse- 
quence that when the pipe was tested by a 
powerful pressure of water, the bedroom 
was partially flooded before the captain, 
seizing the pipe, diverted the stream down 
the fire-escape, an action which received the 
grateful thanks of Bono. 

Coletrup then ordered in the Salvage Corps 
to repair the damage, and a horrible mess 
they made of it, as every article in the room 
was roughly treated in the process. 

Then another huge blast was sounded on 
the bugle. 

Basket Corps turn out on the top floor!“ 
bawled the captain. 

This was the signal for a general stampede 
to the various landings opening from the 
spiral staircase, the master being among the 
crowd. 

Suddenly a large hamper containing two 
bovs fell with startling swiftness at Bono's 
feet, the process being repeated until all 
those above had been safely conveyed below. 


* 


* [t is Clodstone's patent, sir,“ explained 
the captain. Perhaps you would like to 
trv it?” 

“Nome other time, thank vou," rerlied 
Bono, thinking rucfully of his disordered 
room. 

The drill lasted nearly an hour longer, 
and it was well after midnight before Bono 
waa allowed to retire, and even then tre 
spasmodic cock-crow of come indefatigable 
mischief-lover broke at intervals upon his 
sleepy senses, 

The following nicht passed off rather 
quietly, Bono being in a very bad temper, 
and the boys somewhat fatigued with their 
etforts of the preceding nights. 

During the next dav it transpired that 
“ Baggs” had offered to take duty for the 
remaining portion of the week, so that all 
further prospect of fun seemed damped for 
the present. 

But a suggestion from Smith Major, 
Spooner, and a few others of the Sixth 
revivel their spirits. 

It had been ascertained that Bono was 
keeping late hours during nis absence from 
duty, a circumstance which the Sixth pro- 
posed to take advantage of by filling up 
the keyhole of his door with sealing-wax. 
As sueyaciun would naturally fall upon the 
surrounding Fourth and Fifth Form boys, 
ijt was thought better that these should 
have no actual participation in the deed. 

When the evening arrived and lights were 
out, a strong odour of burning wax, com- 
bined with the shuffling of feet and smothered 
chuckles, betrayed the success of the con- 
spirators. 

Then the occupants of the dormitory 
awaited Bono's approach. 

As each bedroom was partitioned off by 
wooden walls rising to a height of about 
seven feet, every sound could be distinctly 
heard, but Bono delayed his coming so long 
that the boys began to think he was staying 
with one of the house-masters for the night. 

All at once Clod from his dorm. near the 
door called ** S—s! Here he is, boys! Soon 
& light appeared on the landing, followed 
by the master's entry into the corridor, and 
his fumbling with the key. 

A chorus of gentle snores applauded his 
efforts, which soon became more desperate, 
culminating at length in a smothered 
ejaculation of rage. A visit of inspection 
round the corridors was then made, with no 
apparent result save that the sounds from 
Clod's room became tragic in their resonance ; 
following this came a period of lighted 
matches alternating with the scratchings of 
à knife, then some violent shaking and a 
snoring chorus of ' We won't go home till 
morning "; lastly the triumphant click of 
the lock and utter darkness. 

Strange to say, Bono made no mention of 
the occurrence next day, though his face 
looked somewhat careworn. 


The football match was played on the 
occasion of the next school holiday, and was 
anticipated with great interest, as a number 
of places on the school fifteen remained 
vacant; among others Clod, and Smith 
Minor were hoping to secure promotion. 

It turned out a delightful day, the whole 
school lining up to encourage the two sides. 

The game was vigorously contested, the 
greater weight of the Rest forwards 
being counterbalanced by the quicker move- 
ments of their opponents. 

Time after time the backs, headed by 
Bono, dashed forward, only to be laid low 
by Coletrup and his defenders, whose tack- 
ling was superb. 

Twice Bono got away on the wing, but on 
each occasion a swarm of opponents swung 
him into touch. 

The interval arrived with no score, 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 


Alphere Rescues Count Eustace’s Son. 
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CHAPTER IV.—OF MY FATHER'S LAST GOING- 
FORTH, AND OF THE SERVICE I DID TO 
COUNT EUSTACE OF BOULOGNE, 


EXT day there was a stir in the hall at 
Nasingstoke full earlv in the morning, 
and still greater stir outside in the court— 
men running to and fro bearing their arms, 
horses ready saddled and bridled with their 
grooms, my father and the strange knight 
striding up and down, and overlooking with 
careful eye all that men did. 

And presently Gurth, the steward, led 
Red Thurstan's great saddle-horse Dragon 
to the door of the hall, and my father stood 
in the midst of the little group, formed 
of my mother, Aluric, Nesta, Sir Asketyl, 
and myself. 

My mother wept not now. For a woman 
she had a wonderful control of her tears in 
tearful times, but the eyes of Sir Asketyl were 
wet, my brother and sister cried aloud, and 
I myself was nigh to weeping. Then the 
brave voice of Red Thurstan broke on our 
ears, and we listened: Fare you well, dear 
ones. God have you in His keeping. God 
forward our cause, and bring me back to 
you in peace.” 

Around my mother he flung his great 
strong arms, and held her in them a moment. 
Then, turning sharp on me, See, my son 
Alphere, I leave thy mother and these 
nestlings to thy care. Art thou not well- 
nigh a man. having watched by the wardstaff 
for thy manor? If I come not again in 
peace, see that thou play the man, and 
serve the King, as a true son of Thurstan 
the Red.” 

His rough hand rested tenderly a moment 
on my head, he embraced my brother 
and my sister, and having knelt one moment 
for the blessing of Sir Asketyl (for he was 
a right pious soul), he was soon in the saddle, 
and the morning sun, but just arisen, 
glowed richly on the steel plates of his 
armour, and the tawny locks that fringed 
his head, and the glossy coat of his chestnut 
mare. 

He was seated and ready to depart, and 
Sir Siward was in the saddle by his side, 
&nd eight good men well armed and with 
good steeds were ready to go with him. 
So they tarried not, but rode out of the 
gateway, not, alas! as men going forth to 
conquer, but as heroes of & forlorn hope 
prepared to die. But once Thurstan the 
Red looked back, and then turning again 
rode straight forward, his head for a while 
sunk on his breast. I can guess now what 
I knew not then—the bitterness of giving 
up home, wife, children for the King and 
for duty. 

When the last clatter of their hoofs had 
died away among the trees, my mother 
turned sadly to her chamber, and I, feeling 
that a grievous heavy weight now rested 
on my young shoulders, strode forth into 
the forest, little recking where I went. 

The King’s Liberty of Havering, and the 
ancient palaces of the Bower and Pirgo, lay 
not far distant. This was a rare pleasant 
forest of the King’s hunting, that stretched 
fair and free away down to the low marshes 
of the Thames. The Saint-King loved 
Havering dearly, and the holiness of his 
pravers seemed still to hallow it. From our 
cwn land I soon passed over the border 
inio the Liberty, and amid the glades, 
boylike, was very nigh forgetting my sorrows 
and my burdens. The great rooks cawed 
hoarsely frem the tree-tops, the moorhens 
cried from the pools, the woodpecker tapped 
away at the beech-trunk, and the wild 
creatures ran across my path. Far away 
in the brake I could now and then see the 
deer feeding, and longed to be a-hunting. 

Then, being weary, I sat me down by a 
tree-trunk and soon dropped into sleep. I 
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was awakened suddenly by something 
startling, that made me jump to my feet 
before I was well awake. Through the 
thick brake I heard the sharp gallop of a 
steed rushing at his full speed through the 
forest, and the ringing cry of a boy's voice 
for help. 

I rose up hastily, and pushed my way 
through brushwood and brambles in the 
direction from which the cries came. In 
short space I burst into an open clearing, 
and that moment a great horse, mad with 
fear, seeing not whither it came, rushed 
by me at breakneck speed. It had thrown 
its rider, and now ran free. I was terrified 
to see a great wild boar in the midst fighting 
savagely with a couple of hounds that 
leapt ferociously at its throat. Its great 
eyes seemed to blaze forth fire, and ite tusks 
gored one of the dogs as I looked. 

With his back to the tree stood the rider 
that had been thrown. He had struggled 
to his feet, and stood there with a pale face, 
feebly holding his sword in his left hand, 
for his right arm, it seemed, had been 
sprained. 

He was but a lad, younger, I think, 
than myself, and of a light, delicate build, 
and his cries, " Help! Help!" came fast 
and free. 

The great beast flung the dog from him 
by the side of the other, and stood prepared 
to leap on the lad. 

He was in sore peril of death, that was 
most certain. 

Now it is my view that brave deeds are 
done oftenest without thought, and that 
to begin a reckoning of the cost is full oft 
a quenching of chivalry—so I do not know 
that there was any merit in what I did now, 
or afterwards in many other dangers. 

“ Thy knife! Thy knife ! " a voice seemed 
to be saying within; and so, as if impelled 
by another, I drew the big knife I carried 
from my waist, and rushed between the 
lad and the wild beast. 

There was no time for hesitation. I held 
the knife firm in my hand, and as he rushed 
forward, veering a little, I plunged it to ita 
hilt below the brute's ear. 

It rushed on straight for the lad, but 
instead of springing, to my great joy fell 
by his side, pouring out a big stream of 
blood from the place where it was struck. 

With his left hand the lad struck 
him. 

" It was in good season," he said, “ or 
I had lain there instead. What can I say 
or do to thank thee ? ” 

“Thanks? I need none," I cried. 
“ Thine arm is sprained. Let me bind it." 

So I bound up his arm. My father 
will thank thee if I do not,” said he. 

* And who is he ? " I asked. 

„e know us not here," he said, for 
we rest but a week in the King's house at 
Havering to oversee our manors My 
father is Count Eustace of Boulogne, and I 
his son, Baldwin." 

I looked again, and saw that the lad whose 
life I had saved was indeed dressed in most 
princely apparel, and had already an air 
that I guessed to be the air of Courts. He 
seemed, young though he was, one born to 
be served, ashe stood unruffled and unshamed 
by his past danger, and, as I thought after- 
wards, in the manner of princes not over- 
ready with thanks for that I had done. 

However, as I said then, I needed them 
not, and I looked my lord Baldwin, son of 
the great Norman Count, down írom top 
to toe. 

He was clad in a gay riding-tunic of 
blue, brightly bedight with gold bands, 
and wore a short cloak of red above with a 
cap of the same colour. The spurs on his 
boots of leather shone like gold in the sun- 
light, and his cloak was fastened by a brooch 


of precious stones at the shoulder. Such 
was the outward apparel of the lad, suitable 
indeed, to his rank, for Count Eustace was 
reckoned a creat prince, the equal of Duke 
William. But I was the more struck as 
I gazed at him at the sweet and almost 
womanlike expression of his face, and the 
purity that shone forth from his eyes. 
* Here is one like unto the angels," thought 
I, little thinking that it was fated that one 
dav he should be a King—King of that 
Holy City where the Lord Christ was put 
to death, and raised to life again—King 
Baldwin of Jerusalem. 

But the sound of horsemen was heard as 
I gazed, and the clear ringing of the hunter'a 
horn, and a bevy of hunters pranced through 
the wood and drew up where we were still 
standing. 

A great fair-haired nobleman, that I 
guessed rightly to be Count Eustace, 
reining his steed in swiftly, sang out, not 
seeing the boar, What! thrown from Bel 
Ami and yet unharmed. ‘Twill teach 
thee care in horsemanship. Thou wa:t 
wandering in thy wits as thou didst ride, 
and it is hard to tread two paths at once. 
And who is this lad? Did he dare fright 
thy steed.” 

“ Fright my steed! Nay, sire, he saved 
me," said Baldwin, “for, indeed, yonder 
great boar had made up his mind to have 
me for a meal, and was even then rushing 
on me, and scant hope remained of life. By 
the slash of his knife this lad staved his 
career, and but for him I should be carrion.” 

Count Eustace started, and flushed red. 

* What! the lad slew the boar, and not 
thou? Thou wert over-ready with thy 
knife, young lad!“ 

I was sore nettled at this reward of my 
work, and,being used to speak out, I thought, 
be he Count or King, he shall hear me speak, 
and so with Saxon bluntness I said : 

„Ready or not, sir, thy boy's life is saved. 
Sure thou wouldst rather that the brute be 
carrion than he ? " 

“ And who art thou, that speakest and 
strikest so hotly ? 

Jam Alphere of Lofts, son of Thurstan 
the Red, and my forebears have held yonder 
lands since time was young." 

“Then look you, son of Thurstan, thy 
father's name is known to me since my 
sojourn here. It shall not be said Count 
Eustace fails in gratitude to Saxon or 
Norman, earl or churl For this day's 
deed I will reward thee richly up to thy 
heart’s liking. Ask what I shall give 
thee." 

“ Nay, my lord, I need nothing. And it 
is naught that I have done that he would 
not have done for me.”’ 

I stood red with blushes, for I liked not 
to be thanked, and still less liked I to be 
paid for my good deed. 

“Thou wilt take naught? Then take 
this, and if ever thou shouldest want help, 
which is not unlikely, if all that I hear of 
Red Thurstan be true, thou wilt find this 
token will carry with it the love and fear of 
all who love and fear Eustace of Boulogne.” 
He drew a great ring from his finger with a 
likeness of himself, as I afterwards found, 
graven on the stone, as on a coin, and, 
leaning from his steed in courtly wise, handed 
the same to me. 

* A mount for my Lord Baldwin! Escort 
him to the palace! We will to the chase 
again! God keep thee, good lad!“ 

Count Eustace had wheeled his steed 
round, Baldwin was astride another horse; 
with a wave of the hand to me he rode 
homeward. And the Count’s men took up 
the boar, as a trophy of their hunting, nor 
did I grudge them the great brute whose 
destroyer I had been. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tum highly coloured posters were soon all 
over the town, and groups of young 
folks were to be seen in every direction, 
wherever there was a wall or a hoarding. 
And certainly the pictured scenes were 
wonderful enough to arrest attention; for 
if poor little Porkie had learned to do all 
the feats which he was made to accomplish 
in the waybills, he was little short of human 
in his intelligence. One print represented 
him walking out in a heavy shower of very 
large rain, from which, however, he was 
protected by a modern and stylish mackin- 
tosh and a brilliantly blue umbrella. 
Another picture showed him sitting at a 
table and working what looked like a com- 
plicated sewing- machine; while, in a third 
waybill, he was introduced to the public as 
& schoolmaster, teaching the elephants, 
camels, lions, and leopards of the menagerie 
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how to spell the words The learned Pig," 
which words appeared in huge letters on a 
blackboard, and were indicated by means 
of a formidable birch - rod. 

But perhaps the most attractive of all 
was one in which Porkie appeared harnessed 
to a tiny gilded car, and driven by a lovely 
little girl, wearing a jewelled crown on her 
curly head. 

* That's what fetches me!" remarked a 
pork-butcher’s boy, whose acquaintance 
with the pig family had hitherto been 
of a strictly practical nature. I always 
thought pigs was made to be turned into 
roast nen and ham and bacon, and lard 
and sausages; but, bless me! when you 
see 'em doin’ this sort of thing, I do think 
it’s high time we shut up shop and made 
schools for pigs as we does for Christian 
children. 

“I don't believe that there pig does all 
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the things as is showed in the pictures,” 
remarked a chemist's errand-boy; but 
maybe he does some of em.“ 

“ They say the new clown is the rummest 
chap out," said a grocer's lad, setting down 
a heavy basket as he spoke. “ I'm goin’ to 
see him and the pig to-night.” 

“Tve heard tell he’s wonderful kind, 
though he ain't handsome to look at," said 
& youth who had just joined the group. 
“ My cousin Jack was comin’ along with a 
heavy parcel t'other afternoon; he'd had 
the earache, and his head was tied up, so 
that he didn't hear well And all of a 
sudden over and over he rolls, run down by 
& bike, and not bein' able to save himself 
his face were cut about awful bad. The 
rode on, never stoppin' to see 


what he done; but as my cousin was tryin' 


to get up and pull himself together & bit, 
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he hears—sort of muffled through the wool 
in his ears—a queer cracked voice, like a 
man's and woman's all mixed up in one, 
and the voice says: ' Poor chappie! you 
did come a cropper ! Where have you hurt 
yourself ? Face? Let's see it.' And the 
party with the voice helps my cousin to get 
up, and takes out a clean handkerchief and 
folds it smooth, and ties up Jack's cut cheek 
to stop the bleedin’. Then he ups with his 
big bundle, and says he, ' Where was you 
goin’, my boy? 

** * To East Street, No. 6,’ says my chap. 

„All right!’ says the stranger, ‘PN 
carry this for you.’ And so he did, and 
rang the bell for him, and then he turned 
and looked and smiled at him. ‘Such a 
smile!’ says Jack, chucklin’; ‘it went on 
wider and wider, till it seemed as if it must 
interfere with his back hair ; but, you under- 
stand, it were a nice jolly smile for all that, 


Then says he, I aaa your face will soon be 
better. Good-bye, little chap.’ And with 
that he was gone, but Jack had seen him in 
the circus and knowed him again. And 
ever since my cousin told me this story I've 
been just dyin' to see the new clown. He 
was funny enough, said Jack, when you 
saw him in the street, but when he was 
got up for the evenin' performance, he was 
comicaller than any clown that's ever been 
here afore. He'd only to look at the 
people and say, ‘ Oh, good evenin',' for the 
whole audience to go into fits.” 
Everybody don't think him as kind and 
nice as your cousin Jack, though," said a 
young man who had joined the group a few 
minutes before. ''I was outside the big 
tent only last night, and just a short distance 
off I heard two fellers talkin' of him, and they 
spoke as though they hated the very ground 


he walked upon. There wasn't much light 
at the back of the tent, but I thought one 
of the men looked uncommon like that 
handsome tamer. T’other was too much in 
the shadow for me to see his face.” 

* Shouldn't wonder if it was the late 
clown, Ben Harding, said a pot boy, 
swinging some empty pewters. He was 
often drinkin’ down at our place, and some- 
times he only just went back in time to dress 
for the show. But one night he just stayed 
on, not troublin’ himself, and he took more 
whisky than common, and didn’t quite 
know what he was sayin’; and, says he to 
my dad, as is barman— I've got the sack 
from the manager. It's a shame, ain't it! 
Nor I'd never have had it neither, but that 
the Master of the Ring had his eyeon another 
chap, a mere lad and greenhorn what would 
come cheaper. But I'll be even with the 
young-un-yet, as sure as my name's Ben 
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Harding. I know of ways to get at him, 
and get at him I mean to. That's what 
Ben says to my dad, and sure I am that if 
two men was talkin' against the new clowm, 
and one was the tamer, t'other was the old 
clown Ben Harding; for them two chaps 
was chums, and often in our place together.“ 

Time passed on, and still the circus troupe 
remained in the town. The truth was that 
they were doing such good business that it 
would have been foolish to move away, 
especially as it was getting near the end of 
the season, and they had not made many 
more engagements. 

There was no denying that the new clown 
and his popular pig added not a little to the 
success of the performance. Nor was Porkie’s 
popularity confined to his performance in the 
ring. He was quite as great a favourite with 
the members of the troupe as with the public. 
His good nature, his intelligence, his frisky 
pone made him the pet of all, though 

e showed a marked preference for Jerry, 
and followed him about like a dog. For 
Babs, too, he evinced a strong affeetion, 
and once, when a spaniel belonging to the 
troupe snarled at the child and threatened 
to bite her, the pig flew at the dog with 
fury, and gave it a sharp bite before he could 

got away. 

Porkie’s accomplishments were of a de- 
cidedly varied nature. For one thing he was 
a capital rat-hunter, and joined an old terrier 
belonging to a farm not far away in clearing 
the barn of these pests. Though absolutely 
good-tempered if not interfered with or 
teased, he would not allow himself to be 
handled or dressed up for the various turns 
of his performance by anyone but Jerry. One 
silly lad who persisted in annoying him by 
pulling his tail was at last severely bitten. 
and never ventured to meddle with Porkie 
again. The little animal had a deep-rooted 
dislike to Joe Banks, the tamer, because once, 
to frighten him and excite the lions, he took 
Porkie up to their cage, and approached him 
sgo closely to the bars that the lioness almost 
reached him with a sudden dab of her paw. 
Porkie never forgot nor forgave this, and 
always greeted Joe with angry grunts, and 
got out of his way as quickly as he could. 

Since Ben Harding had been dismissed 
by the Manager, the latter had not seen him, 
and was under the impression that he had 
left the town to seek another situation. 
But Ben—unknown to the Master of the 
Ring—had contrived to have several inter- 
views with Joe Banks, and from the secrecy 
and earnestness of their conversations, it 
was plain that the subject discussed between 
them was of an important character. 


AS afternoon roll was being called there 

was no response to the name of 
Dougal Fraser—-Toko. A second time 
* Dougal Fraser" rang through the room, 
and again dead silence. 

A pupil-teacher overheard one of the 
second class remarking to his neighbour 
that Toko was flamming, and this informa- 
tion he quickly imparted to the Head. 

Flamming was not an uncommon occur- 
rence among the Macbrogans, many of 
whom were brought up both at home and 
at school in an atmosphere of cuffs and 
tawse. Sometimes it was the temporary 
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It was soon after the troupe had left the 
large town where they had made so success- 
ful a stay—and had reached another place— 
that Joe, who had always hitherto been 
surly and disagreeable to Jerry, began to 
go out of his way to show what looked like 
real friendliness. He even hinted to the 
young clown that it had been by Ben 
Harding, and by him alone, that mischief 
had been made. He declared that all 
along he had been mistaken both in Ben and 
Jerry, believing the former to be true and 
the latter false, whereas it was just the 
contrary, as he now knew fora fact. Jerry, 
who could not but distrust this sudden 
change of front, nevertheless replied courte- 
ously to Joe's fine speeches ; though he was 
quite determined to keep the tamer as much 
at a distance as ever, 80 far as he and Babs 
were concerned. 

It was, however, about Babs that his 
first difficulty arose. She was everyone's 
pet, and was weleome in all the depart- 
ments of the circus people. And while 
“The Missus " was busy marketing or pre- 
paring and repairing dresses for the per- 
formances, Babs was running wild, here, 
there, and everywhere; now looking on while 
the stablemen groomed the horses, now 
watching the Indian juggler practising his 
ball and knives turn. She would put 
Porkie through his exercises while Jerry 
was busy elsewhere, and sometimes, though 
more rarely, she would visit the cages of 
the carnivora and see the animals fed. 

The elephants were friends of hers; but 
the camels were not to be trusted, as she 
had found to her cost. For one of them, on 
& recent occasion, had made a grab at the 
child as she passed, and caught her by the 
long curly hair that hung down her back. 
Babs screamed, and fortunately help was at 
hand, Joe and Jerry running up at the same 
moment. Joe gave the spiteful beast a 
blow on the jaw, that made him drop Babs 
at once; while Jerry snatched her up and 
carried her off none the worse, except for a 
fright, which would, he thought, make her 
more cautious for the future. 

But Babs was a venturesome little person, 
and not a little wilful, and though she kept 
at a wholesome distance from the camels, 
she began to frequent the menagerie depart- 
ment, and seemed increasingly to enjoy the 
stories which Joe was now in the habit of 
telling her. 

One day she came to her brother with 
what he called her coaxing face on. 

Jerry,“ she said, I want to learn to 
ride like * The Missus, and have a fine 
dress and white shoes, and dance on a pad. 
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CHAPTER IV.~—THE CAPTURE OF TOKO. 


protest of an angry boy who felt aggrieved 
at some fancied injustice; more often it 
was an opportunity of avoiding a disagree- 
able lesson; and occasionally it was simply 
the desire for a day in the wilds—a touch 
of the gipsy in the descendant of some old 
fighting stravaging Highlander. 

In Toko's case it was a strong disinclina- 
tion to face the Academy—just yet. Mac- 
brogan parents, we must do them the 
justice of saying, strongly disapproved of 
flamming, however bad they might have 
been themselves, and they always sup- 
ported the Headmaster in the time-honoured 


Let the Master teach me, Jerry, won't you, 
please ? There was a little girl that learned 
to dance lovely on a horse, and I want to do 
it too. I may, Jerry, mayn't I?” 

" And who's been talking to you about all 
this, Babs ? " asked her brother. 

* Only Joe Banks. He's so kind to me now, 
Jerry, and he gives me sweets and tells me 
such jolly stories, and he says I'd soon 
learn to ride, and such & pretty little girl 
as me would be clapped a lot and have 

lenty of nice presents. So then I told him 
'd ask you if I might learn to ride. You 
will let me, won't you, dear, darlin’ Jerry?!“ 

“ No, Babs.“ replied the lad. I can't 
allow it. I didn't quite like your goin’ 
round the ring in the car, with Porkie 
draggin’ you, only there was no one else 
light enough, and the thing could not be 
managed without. But I don't want you 
to be in a circus always, and as soon as l've 
saved a little money I mean to get you away. 
And, meanwhile, dearie, do try and do as 
your old Jerry tells you. and don't be goin' 
so much to Joe; don't, Babe—to please 
me!" 

Joe's much kinder than he used to be,” 
replied the little girl, pouting mutinously. 
" He's quite nice now, and he'd give me 
anything I wanted. He's kinder than you 
are, Jerry," and a sullen frown took pos- 
sesaion of the child's brow and darkeped the 
clear eyes. 

* Dear," said Jerrv, drawing her closer, 
„can't you trust brother to know what's 
best for you ? ” 

* But you won't allow me to ride," sobbed 
Babs angrily. 

" No, I won't," rejoined Jerry bluntly. 

“ Now, Baba, go away to ' The Missus '—I 
can hear her calling you ; and don't let me 
hear anything more about the ridin' busi- 
ness." 
Babs made no reply, but she went with a 
lowering brow and pouted lips, and Jerry 
felt as though he should very much have 
enjoyed knocking Joe Banks’s head against 
the wall for filling the little girl's brain with 
such nonsense, and thus making the first 
shadow of ditference there had ever been 
between sunny, blithe little Babs and the 
brother who was her sole guardian. 

Happily, however, children's tempers, 
like children's sorrows, do not last long, and 
when Jerry next saw Babs she was romping 
with Porkie, imitating to perfection his 
squeals of delight, and gaily inciting him to 
fresh antics, to the great amusement of 
three stable-boys, an old apple-woman, and 
her ancient donkey. 

(To be contínued.) 
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measures he took for bringing flammers to. 
boo i 

So Mr. Campbell, with an eye to effect, 
summoned Hector, Doodle, and Rory, and 
placed one of the Sixth—Charlie Rutherford 
—in command. They were to scour the 
countryside in search of the rebellious 
Toko. 

Deuchary was kept busy at work in view 
of the approaching bursary competition, and 
with longing eyes regarded his comrades 
as they set off with ill-suppressed joy on 
the hunt over fields and moors and through 
the woods and glens. 


There were certain haunts beloved of 
flammers, haunts chosen for their conveni- 
ence of observation, or because they afforded 
both freedom and security. The errant 
schoolboy was by no means desirous of 
spending the day in a hole, nor yet of 
wandering in public places where he might 
be seen and seized. 

Rutherford mustered his little bend in 
the playground and quickly sketched his 
pan of campaign. The Sofa Woodie would 

their objective to start with ; from there 
they would travel at first in a north-easterly 
direction, finally describing a semicircle 
that would bring them back to the school 
in three hours at the most. It was possible 
they might unearth their foe long before 
that. So they cut through the Halow, 
beating broom and gorse by the way, scaling 
dykes and scanning fields, keeping carefully 
under cover all the while. Should they 
be observed from the Woodie, Toko would 
quickly give them legbail in Bhraggie 
Forest, where they might wander for a week 
fruitlessly. 

They soon reached the Sofa Woodie, and, 
as the trees were yet bare, they quickly 
satisfied themselves that their prey was 
not there. Next they visited the hamlets 
skirting Glen Farlary, where they obtained 
much false information and were sent on 
several fool’s errands. Recovering from 
these false scente, they went down the glen, 
following the oourse of the Big Burn to the sea. 

Rutherford and Hector took the high 
walks on opposite sides of the burn; Rory 
and Doodle explored the burn and its 
banks. They did their work eagerly and 
intelligently, like well-trained terriers. 
Every nook and cranny came under their 
observation; the great upturned beeches, 
that Iay sprawling over the braes, formed 
many a hiding - place; the overhanging 
banks of the burn gave cover for a regi- 
ment; the dense sloe-bushes, the raspberry- 
brakes, the old mill with ite numerous out- 
houses, the hollows filled with broom, could, 
combined, swallow up a clan. Each and all 
were thoroughly scoured, and all were 
drawn blank. 

Then came the old wooden drill-hall, 
felt-covered, with the armouries behind, 
cheek by jowl, their gables contiguous, the 
whole forming a snug covert on a warm 
day provided the rival sergeants of the 
Rifles and the Artillery were absent. These 
worthies were usually at daggers drawn, 
inasmuch as it was the duty of each to 
snap up, if he could, every possible youngster 
capable of bearing & rifle or & carbine; but 
they always combined against an invasion of 
their premises. 

The boys carefully reconnoitred. Mactoffy 
of the Rifles was gaily pipeclaying waist- 
belts; O'Rafferty of the Artillery was labori- 
ously writing a report, his moustache 
working up and down convulsively. Ruther- 
ford made a sign to his band to climb. The 
roof of the verandah was supported by 
spruce trunks with projecting stumps, where 
the branches had been sawn off about 
four inches from the stem. The boys 
‘Aimbed silently til they reached the long 
5 the drill hall. Then th 

fully worked their way up the ro 
tar-covered felt on their hands and knees. 
A stip meant a tumble of thirty feet, but the 
young Mac were no strangers to 
this eort of wo 

Ferguson, of the Maebrogan Arms, a good 
hwndred yards over the way, watched them 
with his hands in his pockets. 

= Dhia ma fruas! but they're after a 
flammer. Ah'm thinkin’ the donas is in 
the Academy loons. They'll brek their 
necks, but ah’ll wait and see! 

The four reached the top together—but 
no Toko. Whew! It was hot, and they 
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sat a-straddle the roof and wiped their 
steaming faces. The sun had been beating 
on the hall for hours, till the very tar was 
ready to simmer. Down between the roofs 
of the armouries there was an inviting 
shade, which beckoned seductively to the 
weary boys. They responded, and were 
soon comfortably squatting out of the 
fierce sunlight. 

We've an hour yet," observed Ruther- 
ford, in a deep whisper, “ and as only the 
churchyard remains to be explored, which 
can be done in ten minutes, we had better 
rest here a little.” 

** Besides," said Rory, with much satisfac- 
tion, " I expect they're having Euclid now, 
which we don't want to gct back to, if we 
can possibly help it.” 

This observation added a particular relish 
to their enjoyment. They talked cheerfully 
in low tones of the advantages of flamming 
to those who didn't flam. In shifting 
their position occasionally, they made more 
noise than they were aware of. 

O'Rafferty put his head in quietly at the 
Rifle’s door. 

“ Begorra, them rats on the roof are big 
wans." 

** Ay, ay, an' they hev tackety boots on," 
replied Mactoffy, an' uts a warrm day, 
whatefer.“ 

-“ [It is that, and sure an' it's the roof 
that want's coolin’.” 

Mactoffy winked knowingly, and fitted 
the nozzle on to the fire-hose. O'Rafferty 
seized the other end, and stepped silently 
with it to the burn, which ran noisily close 
by. Fitting & sinker to it he plunged it 
in a deep pool, and then rejoined his comrade, 
who was adjusting the pumping apparatus. 

Are ye ready ? ” said Mac. 

“ I am that," responded the Irishman, as 
he grasped the handle and began pumping 
as if it were the final heat in a fire-brigade 
com petition. 

Mactoffy aimed the hose between the 
gables. A torrent gushed forth, which 
immediately checked all connected con- 
versation. Hither and thither the boys 
dodged, but Mactoffy made allowance for 
that, and by directing the nozzle in various 
quarters scored almost every time. To 
climb the drill-ball again would be to expose 
themselves to a direct fire; to leap down 
from where they were was a big jump into 
the arms of the enemy, but it was the only 
course left. Each in turn had to hang by 
his hands and then drop to the ground, 
where he was welcomed by the gallant little 
Rifleman, who had anticipated a complete 
surrender and had armed himself with a 
smart little cane. He performed his duty 
to the complete satisfaction of O'Rafferty, 
who was busily engaged in putting the hose 
away. 

* Uts very warrm," said Mactoffy, 
drawing the back of his hand across his 
brow, and lookmg in the direction of the 
Macbrogan Árms. 

“It is that,” replied the other, looking 
in the same direction, and for the next hour 
profound silence reigned in the armouries. 

In a clump of willows by the burnside 
the bedraggled scouts were wringing their 
drenched garments. The advantages of 
flamming were not so evident now, and their 
feelings towards Toko were inflamed rather 
than cooled by the cold-water treatment. 
Could they but lay their hands on him at 
that moment, not a legion of Pops would 
rescue him from their clutches. By-and-by 
they turned their faces in the direction of 
the churchyard. 

This was their last chance. If Toko were 
not there, they could not, in their present 
plight, dare to face the derision and mock 
sympathy of their schoolfellows ; with Toko 
as their prize, their miserable appearance 
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would add a halo of romance to their 
adventures, testifying to the dangers they 
had braved and to the risks they had run. 
So they beat the broom-covered brae flank- 
ing the churchyard, and the old beech 
thicket alongside, peered into the musty 
vestry, looked under the recumbent grave- 
stones. But not a trace of Toko could 
they find. 

At one end of the churchyard was an 
enclosure, the old burying-place of a branch, 
now extinct, of the Macbrogans of Smeoral. 
Four high walls enclosed it. A stout 
oaken door, bolted and barred for years, 
denied entrance, but at one corner genera- 
tions of schoolboys had worn out little foot- 
holds, as, cat-like, they scaled the walls when 
they played “ Hi, spy!” In a little hole 
in a gravestone at the foot, the rain-water 
collected, and this was considered famous 
for curing warts, if the juice of the dandelion 
failed. In fact, as the churchyard was next 
to the Academy, the boys added it to their 
playground. The sacred nature of the 
place was somewhat lost sight of, especially 
as the authorities in those days left the 
burying- ground in great part to weeds and 
nettles and long rank grass. It was a 
place where “ the dead, forgotten lie.” 

Rutherford climbed the enclosure quickly. 
Then he turned round and leapt down as 
& piece of dead wood flew past him. They 
had found their quarry at last, caged, but 
full of fight, and snarling, for they could 
hear him savagely inviting one and all to 
come on. Was fat Deuchary there, or 
skinny Hector ? Spootie's kid or any other 
buccaneer ? “In for a penny, in for a 
pound," shouted Toko. There's plenty 
of room in here to bury a shipload of 
pirates, and I'm the chap to do it.“ 

* Come on, Toko," said Rutherford, in 
& conciliatory tone, as he applied his mouth 
to the big keyhole in the door, the game's 
up; don't make an ass of yourself. You're 
not the first chap to be caught flamming." 
Next instant he sprang back, as if shot, 
his mouth full of earth, which Toko slung 
through at him. 

** Stop yer gab wi' that," yelled Toko. 

*Tll kil you, Toko, for this," said 
Rutherford, when he recovered his speech. 

„Kill me?” derisively. “ Kill one o 
yer father's sheep, you mean, you bowl o' 
sowans.” 

A council of war was held. 

“ We had better send to the Academy for 
more fellows,” said Rutherford. 

“ No, no,” replied Hector quickly. “ That 
would be to give in. I'd rather tackle him 
single-handed than have the Academy say 
four of us couldn't capture Toko.” 

* All right; then let each of us take a 
corner, reach the top together, and swarm 
over simultaneously. Take all risks." 

Doodle reached the top first owing to his 
having the easiest corner, but a sudden 
blow with a stick across his knuckles dropped 
him with a yell on the green graves below. 
The others got over, however, and a fierce 
struggle followed. 

„ Scarves off," cried Rutherford, as he 
knelt on Toko and pressed his face into the 
earth, “and we'll truss him like a 
fowl.” 

In a few minutes Toko was tied fast and 
lay helpless before them. Every time he 
tried to speak they stuffed his mouth with 
dockans, for tbey resented his language. 

Do you give in?” said Rutherford at 
last, * or shall we have to carry you into 
school like a sheep’s carcass?” Toko 
shook his head vigorously, evidently object- 
ing to being carried. Then they unbound 
him. Hector and Doodle got over first, 
Rutherford and Rory brought up the rear, 
and so the little party marched up the 
school brae. 


04 


The Academy was closing for the day, and 
the fellows simply awaited the signal to put 
their books away. 

A loud knock at the door enchained the 
attention of the whole school. The door 
opened, and the dilapidated crew entered 
with a pale captive in their midst. 

Mr. Campbell checked a strong impulse 
to burst into uncontrollable laughter; the 
schoolboys tried to smother unauthorised 
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explosions: then, as Mr. Campbell bezan to 
speak, curiosity prevailed and intense silence 
followed. 

* Where do you come from, sir?” he 
demanded of the trembling Toko. 

* From the—the—the " Rgtammered 
the terrified truant, as he sought for a word 
to describe the burying-ground, from 
the—the sepulchre ! ” 


The boys laughed til they couldn't 


laugh any more, and Mr. Campbell was as 
bad as any one of them. He had to take off 
his glasses and wipe them repeatedly. 

From the sepulchre—eh ? You look it; 
a pale ghost, returned ad eu peros and vou, too 
(looking at the scouts), seem to have crossed 
the Stygian stream in company with Charon.” 

“ No, sir," said Hector.“ it was the Big 
Burn and Sergeant O Rafferty.” 

( To be continued.) 


No passed, and our young friends had 

settled down. Jack had improved 
wonderfully in health and was a favourite 
with all, in spite of the number of scrapes 
he was always contriving for himself. He 
was very keen over Gilbert's crichet- matches, 
several important ones coming off at the far- 
famed Darrawella ground. Harry was at 
once enlisted as a member, and Jack was 
very proud of being taken on as an extra. 

The first match was against a Colombo 
eleven, and Gilbert, as captain, was most 
anxious about the event. Harry was to 

lay, and the eleven was about as good as 
had ever been known. They had all arrived 
on the ground when one of Gilbert's best 
men—an old Rugby boy, who was a first- 
rate batsman—came up with ever such a 
long face: 

* So sorry, Elliot, but I must go. The 
firm has sent Rogers up to discuss sale of 
crop and he cannot wait. I must be off. 
Can't stop even to get a substitute." 

He went off hurriedly, and Gilbert looked 
round to see who could take his place. 

* Run, Jack, and ask Gordon over there 
to come in and play for us. He is an old 
Etonian, and must be up to something.” 

Gordon came up at once. 

* So sorry, old fellow, but I have sprained 
my thumb and am good for nothing. Why 
not put this youngster in?“ looking at the 
boy's face and active figure. Can't you 
take a bat? 

“ Do try him,” Harry’s voice was heard 
chiming in. “He would have had his 
colours next term at school, and is not half 
bad. Are you, kiddie ? " 

Jack modestly disclaimed any prowess, 
but said, “ Do let me try!” 

“ All right," was the answer, but Gilbert 
felt his hopes of success decline at once. 

Harry carried off the boy. 

* Look here You have got to do some- 
thing worthy of the old place, now. Keep 
steady and don’t give any chances of a 
catch. Do you remember how you were 
caught out in that match with Charter- 
house?" Jack nodded. ‘ Well, don't be 
playing the fool and sending the ball over 
our heads! Drive slowly and low and keep 
your senses about you. Do you hear?” 

Jack promised everything. 

It was a picturesque scene: they were 
surrounded by lovely mountains clothed to 
the summits with jungle; overhead a clear 
sky and burning sun, but enough cool 
breeze to make it most enjovable wherever 
there was a little shade. So the ladies 
found it. They had arrived in numbers 
and were in possession of the pavilion, with 
an extra awning for the occasion. Below 
was a crowd of natives, who were taking a 
holiday to see the match, and whose red 
umbrellas and gaudy turbans, with the white 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
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dresses of the ladics, added considerably to 
the brightness of the gathering. 

The Colombo men were in first and did 
very well, but suffered more than they 
expected from Harry's bowling; they 
seemed pretty satistied, however, with their 
score, which was up for two hundred and 
thirteen. Then came an interval of half an 
hour, when the popping of soda-water 
bottles was heard, after which the party 
emerged cooled and refreshed for the battle. 

All went well at first. One hundred was 
soon passed and Gilbert was beginning to 
look happy, when the man he had counted 
upon niost was run out with three, and the 
one succeeding only made seven instead of 
scoring well, as he ouyht to have done. 
Onlv one more and then it would be left to 
Harry and Jack! “ Hopeless!” thought 
the captain, as he stood biting his long 
moustache—a habit he had when anxious. 

The score stood at one hundred and 
thirty-three when the bovs took their places. 
Jack's diminutive person excited great 
interest with the ladies: “Such a sweet- 
looking boy,” was the remark. 

Harry savagely seized him with '* Now, 
don't be a fool Take things steadily. 
I know I'm in form, so you keep 
cool!“ 

Jack was all attention and as determined 
to distinguish himself as his friend. They 
began in a most ordinary manner, making 
twos and threes at long intervals, and the 
onlookers carelessly concluded as they 
chatted together that the two youngsters 
would soon be out. 

Hallo!“ cried one, suddenly springing 
up. "I say, Walters! do you see the 
score?“ 

The other put up his eyeglass and looked 
across. What! Is it really that?“ 

Yes, it was actually at one hundred and 
seventy-five! Everyone was soon all at ten- 
tion, and yells of Bravo!” went up several 
times as the small Jack for the third or 
fourth time sent the ball off the ground. 
Up went the score to one hundred and 
ninety-eight ! There was a low hum of 
comments, and everyone—including the 
natives—was almost breathless with excite- 
ment. “Steady, Jack!" was Harry's 
whisper each time he had the chance, and 
steady it was with the boy, who—shirt- 
collar well thrown back and sun“ Terai ” 
hat well over his eyes—watched every 
movement of his opponent. Now the score 
was nine from victory ; now seven; a lucky 
four brings it down to three; and, amidst 
the deafening applause of the crowd, our hero 
makes another four ! 

He was so earnest, however. that he did 
not notice the score, but played on seriously, 
still almost afraid to look round, when he 
suddenly found everyone crowding round 


and congratulating him on his splendid pla v. 
He was seized by one of the eleven. mounted 
on his shoulders, and carried round the 
ground. Shouts of Well done, young 
'un ! " and“ Hurrah!” greeted him from all 
sides ; but to him the best praise of all was 
Alice Elliot's soft“ Jack, I am so proud of 
you," and Gilbert's, " My boy, vou have 
won your spurs! You are in theeleven now, 
and have well earned your place." 

Then followed a pleasant evening, spent 
in a bungalow near, and a delightful ride by 
moonlight. 

Next day, on reaching the bungalow of 
Mr. Beard, the chaplain, he found the kind 
little padre very ill. The eldest of the boys, 
Gerald Ross—who was, like Jack, sent out 
for his health—took Mr. Beard's place and 
ably corrected Jack's work, and set the 
two little boys of ten and eleven their 
lessons ; Mrs. Beard helped with the 
English. This went on for several davs. 

“ I wish I could get some one to take my 
work for a fortnight," said Mr. Beard to 
Jack one day. ‘ The doctor insists upon 
my going to the coast for a time. Do you 
think Mr. Elliot could suggest anyone?“ 

On receiving the message. Gilbert turned 
to Harry with “ Do you think you could 
do it? I should like to help Mr. Beard if 
possible and it would not be above a Sixth-. 
form boy's capabilities." 

Harry paused before answering. “ What 
about Ross ? Is he not beyond me? 

Oh dear, no! He is one of the nicest 
fellows I have known ; but his health has. 
kept him back. So long as you keep Jack. 
and the small boys busy, that is all you need 
think about." 

“Tit do what I can, Gilbert, with plea- 
sure." 


His brother-in-law looked pleased. 


You can bring me some of the corrections., 


if you cannot get through them. You can 
ride Magic in turn with Spider, if you like." 
" Oh, that will be ripping!" Magic was. 
a splendid Australian, and Harry always 
enjoyed a ride on him. ` 
He soon got most interested in the work, 
and also in Gerald Ross, in whom he found 
the friend he had wanted for some time. 


Gerald was the son of a colonial bishop, who. 


had retired and was living with his wife on 
the south coast. The eldest boy had been 
a disappointment to his father, and had 
failed both for the Army and for the Civil. 
Service, so, after idling for some months in 
the Militia, he had gone out to Canada, farm- 
ing. Gerald took a scholarship from his 
preparatory school into Marlborough, and 
was looked upon as one of the most pro- 
mising boys in the school, when he took a 
severe cold which had injured his lungs. 
He was at once ordered to a warm climate, 
and the first winter was spent at the Riviera. 
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with his parents. His health, however, did 
not improve; as he said, he had nothing 
else to do but think about it, and doctors 
shook their heads over him. It was decided 
that a voyage should be tried, and the bishop 
took him to Ceylon at the earnest invitation 
of an old college friend, Mr. Beard. The 
change of scene and pleasant up-country 
life worked wonders, and, after enjoying 
sightseeing with his father, Gerald had been 
left with Mr. Beard, with whom he was to 
read up for the university and keep away 
from the English climate for a couple of 
winters. 

As regards work, the two public school- 
boys found they were well matched, and 
Harry soon began to delight in his return to 
brain work and his beloved Gepp.“ He 
was really quite sorry to hear of Mr. Beard's 
recovery, and that he would return in a few 
days, and began to wonder if, after all, the 
headmaster had been right, and that he waa 
more fitted for some career in which he could 
distinguish himself with his talent for 
classics. 

But soon an event happened which put 
every other thought on one side. 

On returning home one afternoon the 
boys found Hugh Evans, Gilbert Elliot's 
manager on an estate some twenty miles 
off, on the other side of the range and much 
lower down; in fact, almost in the low 
country. Harry had heard much about 
* Fairyland," as Mrs. Elliot had named the 
place, from the gren beauty of the sur- 
roundings ; and whenever the manager had 
been up with his estate accounts, both boys 
had felt most anxious to see it. 

The nearest way there was through a 
dense jungle for about ten miles, and then 
through a native village and across the river 
below. There was only one other estate 
opened up, which was on the hillside opposite 
to Fairyland. This place was called ** Rush- 
den,” and was superintended by Gilbert 
Elliot, with Hugh Evans and another young 
planter under him. 

** Would vou like to go for a few weeks to 
help Evans ?" said Gilbert, turning to his 

oung brother-in-law. “There is to be a 
dig burn in a few days; about two hundred 
and fifty acres of clearing are to be set on 
fire, and you ought to learn how to begin 
such a job.” 

Harry was delighted at the idea. 

“Oh, Mr. Elliot, do let me go too!” 
was Jack's entreaty. “I do so want to 
see the low country and all round there. 
Do let me go!” 

** Well, Jack, if Mr. Beard will let you off 
I think you might have two or three days' 
holiday ; but it would be a tough march 
for you. You can only ride as far as tho 
Gap—six miles on from the Vicarage—and 
then it is all through the elephant track— 
a very steep climb some of the way too.” 

* Oh, I am quite up to the walk," was the 
boy's answer. 

„Well, Jack, if you really think you can 
do it you can go. Let me see, Evans: I 
think if the boy slept at the Vicarage and 
started at daybreak, it would be some miles 
on the way. Perhaps Mrs. Beard would 
have Harry too." 

I'll go over on Punch now and ask her," 
was the boy's eager reply, and he was off in 
a few momentis. 

* Oh, yes!" was Mrs. Beard's ready 
answer. i 

“You had better put up here, too,” 
added the padre, on the way back, for it 
certainly shortens the journey." 

Hardly stopping to thank them, Jack was 
off again, and galloped home in the greatest 

le. What a lot he would have to write 

ome about! Perhaps he would get some 
ms fot his mother, for Hugh Evans had 
— showing them some sapphires that had 
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been found in some gem-pits near Fairyland 
estate. 

It was soon all arranged. Hugh Evans 
was to return early the next morning, and 
to go on to the estate to see to his fours: 
keeping arrangements; the boys were to 
sleep at the Vicarage and leave early the 
following day, guided by Caddrell, the box 
coolie, who always accompanied Gilbert ; 
they were to ride to the Gap, a break in the 
jungle a few miles on the way, and the 
horsekeepers were to bring the ponies back 
from there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard saw them off, Mrs. 
Beard providing each with a few biscuits 
and sandwiches, with many good wishes. 

“ Somehow, Alfred,” said she turning to 
her husband, “I feel a little bit anxious 
about those boys going only with the coolie. 
Do you think it is safe through all that 
jungle?“ 

Well, my dear, Gilbert Elliot does it so 
often and knows the road so well, I do not 
think he would let them go if there were any 
danger." 

It does seem a risk, though. I hope 
they will be all right." 

“Why, it is quite an easy path," said 
Gerald Ross, who came up. I have done 
it several times with Mr. Elliot, and once, 
if you remember, with Mrs. Elliot and Mrs. 
Dunn." 

It is only that Jack is such a delicate- 
looking little fellow. It is difficult to believe 
he is nearly sixteen; he does not look 
twelve." 

“ Well, my dear, he makes up for it in 
pluck. Remember the cricket-match ! " 

Mrs. Beard smiled. ‘“‘ He certainly acted 
up to his years then; but what a mite it is! 

* Have you heard the latest news?" 
continued Gerald Ross. My mother knows 
Mrs. Willoughby at home, and they are both 
seriously thinking of coming out for a few 
months. Won't Jack be pleased! It is 
really to come to pass, if Mrs. Willoughby 
can manage about Harold and Eustace for 
the holidays. Jack is not to know, how- 
ever, until it is quite settled." 

And now we will return to the pair. 
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The fresh morning air was delightful. and 
they rode on in the best of spirits, for not 
even the most miserable of human beings 
could have felt anything but exhilara- 
tion amid such surroundings Our young 
travellers saw before them range upon range 
of mountains, velvet clad to the summits, 
with lovely shades of green and misty purple 
until lost in soft clouds which gradually 
cleared away ; in the distance the sugar- 
loaf-sha sacred mountain, Adam's Peak, 
7,120 ft. high; Petratallagulla, 8,200 ft., 
while they were themselves at an altitude of 
about 4,500 ft. in the most perfect climate 
in the world ! Here they passed masses of 
scarlet rhododendrons and tree-ferns 25 ft. 
in height; there, a boundary planted with 
the soft-hued chinchona, or quinine-tree, 
and the graceful bamboo, or groups of 
grevillias. The boys were quite awed with 
the splendour. 

After about three hours’ ride they gave 
up their ponies, took a short rest and break- 
fast at a small bungalow, and then continued 
their journey. At first the way lay along 
the edge of a precipice, then through the 
heaviest bit of jungle they had yet seen. 
Caddrell, the box coolie, told them it would 
take about three hours, and marched along 
in front, often looking round to see if his 
two young masters were keeping up. At 
first they did so cheerfully, but after about 
an hour the heat made them to take short 
rests, and they wished they could dispense 
with clothing and be as free as their agile 
guide, who seemed to glide along without 
any appearance of fatigue. It was the 
season for the heavy undergrowth of the 
nilu to be in flower, and it almost seemed to 
stifle the boys, and they longed to be out 
of the narrow track and away from the 
luxuriance of the gigantic flowering creepers, 
masses of which hung overhead. 

On reaching a cleared space Caddrell 
pointed out to them the remains of some 
gem-pits the Singhalese had left, and the boys 
at once forgot fatigue and began to hunt. 
There were several roads, or rather tracks, 
at this point in the jungle, where Caddrell 
sat down with his box and patiently waited. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROS8A CREEK: 


A 


ETWEEN Lake Cawarra and Cape Howe, 
on the coast of New South Wales, 
there flows into the ever-blue Pacific a 
winding stream, which I shall term Karossa 
Creek. 
Its sources are in the coastal range, fifty 
miles inland, and for two-thirds of its course 
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it meets the incoming tide and joins the 
ebb, and the once rippling music of the 
stream is merged into and lost in the roar 
of the breakers upon the shallow bar that 
stretches between two low wooded head- 
lands, and rolls in serried lines upon the 
ocean beach on either side. 


Calming the Terrified Emigrants. 


it races noisily down over its rocky bed 
between deep shady gullies, clothed with 
their mantle of n forest, till it comes to 
the low land of the littoral, where it widens, 
and runs less swiftly between banks covered 
with the rich grass of a black soil plain. 
And then, as the sea is neared, the once 
clear mountain water becomes muddied as 


The country around Karossa Creek was, 
at the time of my story, but 3 in- 
habited. Some twenty or so families of 
selectors, who grew maize for their living, a 
uP or two of timber-getters, and the 
staff of a cattle-station thirty miles inland 
comprised the population of the district. 
The nearest township was Wadonda, down 


STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


Y 
the coast, over a dray road through the 


Bush, but Karossa was much easier reached 
by sea—that is, when the bar of Karossa 
Creek was in a placid mood, and the few 
schooners and one ancient steamer that plied 
between Karossa, Wadonda, and Sydney 
could cross in or out without having their 
decks swept. 

Four miles from the mouth of the creek 
was the 640-acre “selection” of William 
Randall which was considered the most 
thriving in the district, for it was worked 
in & practica] manner by Randall and his 
two sturdy oolonial-born sons (Randall 
himself and his wife were Devonshire people), 
and his two daughters, Mary and Edith: 
added to the family’s income by butter- 
and cheese-making. Two generally- use- 
ful" men, who did ploughing, fencing, and 
looked after a small herd of two hundred 
cattle, completed the household of “Mimosa,” 
as the selection was named. 

Randall and his wife had emigrated to 
New South Wales soon after their marriage, 
and had settled in Sydney, where he soon 
obtained employment at his trade, which 
was that of a sailmaker. At the end of 
five years he had saved up a considerable 
sum of money; for in those early days 
there were more sailing-shipe than steamers, 
and there were scores of busy sailmakers' 
lofts in the queen city of the South, and the 
canvas of many & gallant vessel 3 
it the stencilled name Hugh ll, 
sailmaker, Miller's Point, Sydney." 

It had always been the ambition of 
Randall' life to become his own land. 
owner, and it was for that reason he had 
emigrated to Australia, for he had made 
himself acquainted with the land laws of 
New South Wales, and felt sure that he 
would at least be enabled to do far better 
in the Colonies than in England, toiling 
hard for & small weekly wage. And his 
young wife entered into his aspirations, and 
went out to Australia with him, with a 
firm belief that her grey-eyed, stalwart 
husband, who had served ten yeers in 
the Queen's navy, would achieve his 
wishes. 

On the voyage out in the ship Naral 
Brigade, which carried fifty saloon rs 
and two hundred emigrants, a fire broke 
out, and Randall so distinguished himself in 
aiding the captain and officers, and calming 
the terrified goon peng’ that just before the 
ship entered Sydney Heads he was called 
aft into the saloon and asked to accept a 
testimonial, accompanied by a gift of one 
hundred pounds from the saloon passengers. 
He accepted the former and refused the 
money, but in such a manner that it won 
him further respect. 

The Government threw open the Karossa 
Creek country for free selection upon “ easy 
ond deferred " 5 and Randall, after 
visiting the loca ity, selected the Mimosa 
block and paid for it outright ; then, selling 
his business, he and his children left the 
city, and life at Mimosa under a 
tent. Aided by his two hired bushmen, he 
began to build his house—a rough structure 
of elabs with a roof of bark. In a few 
months it was completed, and Mary Randall 
and her children fett the tent and moved 
in; and Randall felt a glow of pride and 
satisfaction when they all sat down to their 
first meal in his own house on his own land. 


“It’s a pretty rough shanty, Molly," he 
said, “but I shall add to it bit by bit. 
To-morrow we begin to ringbark the timber, 
and I believe I shall be the first man on 
Karossa Creek to put in a crop of maize." 

A year passed, and all went well with 
Randall. 

The two bushmen were splendid workers, 
and the other selectors, when they saw the 
rapid progrees of Mimosa, felt envious when 
they contrasted their own rough dwellings 
and temporary ‘‘ chock and dog-leg fences," 
and irregular patches of maize, with the 
Randall dwelling, and the several miles of 
solid four-rail slab fencing, his team of 
working bullocks, and the many home 
comforts with which he was steadily sur- 
rounding himself and his family. But the 
genial natures of Randall and his wife made 
them many friends. Whenever any of the 
other selectors wanted the loan of a dray and 
horse or bullock team, they knew that they 
had only to ask “the Randalls for it, 
and that the ex-sailor, or one of his men, 
would give his services as well if necessary, 
to drive the team for ploughing, stumping, 
or hauling timber for splitting, Randall 
always saying in his quiet way that the 
more he could help his neighbours the 

tter it would be for him and Karossa 
Creek generally. 

Most of the selectors were a steady, 
respectable class of people, who were anxious 
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to make a decent living out of the land, 
but some of them were died unfitted to 
cope with the conditions of their life in a 
new country. Two of these families— 
Randall's nearest ncighbours—were from 
the Midland Counties of England, and were 
possessed of some little capital, but after 
struggling for three years to get some 
return from their selections, and failing 
disastrously, they forfeited the payments 
they had made and returned to Sydney. 
The grey loneliness of the Bush, the gigantic 
trees to be ringbarked and felled, and the 
arduous labour incident to the life of a 


free selector, was too much for, and appalled 


them. 

The Lands Office declared these two 
selections ‘* forfeited,” and advertised them 
for sale by ballot in accordance with the 
Act. Only three persons applied. One was 
William Randall, who applied for each 
selection in the names of his two boys; 
another was a man named Norton, and the 
third a Wadonda public-house loafer named 
Tuke. 

Randall went to Sydney and made his 
deposit and application in person. So also 
did Norton and Tuke, both notoriously 
penniless men, who were occasionally em- 
ployed by Major Vale Tarrant, the owner 
of the cattle-station in the Karossa Creek 
block of country. And Randall well knew 
that these men were merely ‘‘ dummies” 
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of Major Tarrant, who bitterly resented 
the intrusion of free selectors into the dis- 
trict. But he was prepared; and had 
literally a friend at court in the local In. 
spector of Conditional Land Purchases, who 
was present at the Sydney Land Commis- 
sioners' office to hear the official decision. 

The chairman of the Land Commission, 
before whom the three applicants for 
Blocks 23 and 25, Karossa," appeared, 
was & noted statesman, not a mere politician, 
who had framed this particular land law of 
“free selection of Crown lands with de- 
ferred payments." He had long determined 
to make the squatters vield up at least some 
pornon of their huge areas of leasehold 
and suitable for agriculture, and throw it 
open on easy terms to sməll settlers. He 
met with bitter opposition from the wealthy 
cattle and sheep squatters, banks, and other 
corporations, but he carried the Bill through 
Parliament and conferred a lasting benetit 
upon the country. 

The case did not last long, the chairman 
caustically informing Tuke and Norton that 
they had better forsake dummying and get 
their employer, whoever he was, to give 
them honest work to do. Randall's appli- 
cation was, of course, granted. He returned 
to Karossa highly elated, and before many 
weeks had passed was to learn that he had 
made a bitter enemy of Major Vale Tarrant, 

(40 be continued.) 


PALLEM AMONG 
ELESTIALS. 


A VERY STRANGE STORT. 


Dx W. Gunn GwENNET. 


"ATAINTON ! " 


He looked up slowly from the coffee 
he was stirring, and, smiling mechanically, 
rose to take my hand. was at onoe 
impressed by the undemonstrative manner 
of my old co chum, whom I had not 
geen for at least half a deoade. So this waa 
Mainton—Mainton, mv once bosom friend. 
“Was it Fame that had him 30 
greatly? IT asked myself. Scarcely; for I, 
too, had won some favours from the fiokle 

and she was never the one to turn 

favourite into a solemn, aged-looking, 

white-haired man when barely past his 
thirtieth year. 


In connection with my profession of 
inventor, I had left London the previous 
day to complete arrangements for placing 
my moet recent success on the Parisian 
market, and having finished my business I 
decided to walk about the beautiful city 
until the hour of my departure. Sauntering 
along a sunlit boulevard, I i ee Mainton 
sitting alone at a table set in the shade of a 
popular café. 

" What brings you to Paris?” he 
queried, as soon as we were seated, but his 
tone unintentionally implied that he had 
little interest in whatever my answer might 
be. When I had told him briefly, there was 


n 


a long pause, neither seeming ready to supply 
conversation. 

„Well,.“ I broke in rather awkwardly, | 
"are you contemplating a particularly ' 
melancholy subject for your next great 
picture ? ” 

Picture! he replied. “I shall never 
peint again! 

To say that I was amazed but ill expresses 
my feelings, for the speaker was none other 
than the celebrated imaginative painter 
whose works had won unlimited praise from 
the Press during the last three seasons upon 
their appearance at the Salon; and, greater 
honour’ still, had won for him a high place 
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amongst his brother artists. Perceiving my 
incredulous expression, he proceeded with- 
out awaiting any comment. 

* Of course you have heard little about 
me beyond what you have read in the 
papers,” he said, “and they know only 
my productions, and practically nothing of 
me, their author. But you know what I 
used to be, and the sight of you recalls the 
brightness of my younger days; but only, 
alas! as an emotionless memory, for I am 
now as incapable of feeling as the Stoics 
strove to be. 

“You will remember my marriage with 
my beautiful model, Muriel, just before 
getting out to gratify my desire of wander- 
ing in the East. Well, we went together to 
glorious Japan, then crossed to China, 
eventually finding ourgelves at Shanghai— 
the point at which my story really begins. 
My time I spent industriously in sketching 
the multitudinous kaleidoscopic effects of 
the streets and the limitless shipping, having 
always the companionship of my wife, for 
she had become a promising and enthusiastic 
pupil. It was at Shanghai that I made the 
acquaintance of Garston—ah, Garston !—a 
splendid fellow, but destined to be the 
unwitting cause of all my misery." 

He paused and bowed his head low, and 
I fell to speculating on the continuation of 
his story. But after a time he raised his 
head slowly, and began to speak with great 
rapidity, as though anxious to get done with 
his narrative. 

„Garston was in the diplomatic service, 
and informed us he was about to start for 
Pekin with some very important despatches. 
Muriel and I had found his company ex- 
tremely enjoyable—so much so, indeed, that 
we alr to accompany him as far as 
Tientain by boat. At Tientsin it was my 
intention to disembark and journey overland 
in easy stages to the Celestial capital ; so it 
came about that we regretfully bade Garston 
farewell, and wished him a safe passage with 
his despatches. What these documents con- 
tained I never knew, but from Garston’s 
manner, and the hints he dropped about the 
probability of his being followed, I gathered 
that they were of extreme importance. As 
a playful attempt to put anyone off the 
scent who might be following him he called 
from the boat to me at parting not to lose 
sight of the despatches; and, catching his 
humour, I held up my sketch-book and 
tapped it to pretend I had them safe 
inside. The price I paid for that little 
pleasantry was worth more than my life 
itself. 

* At Tientein the weather, which up to our 
arrival had been perfect, suddenly became 
threatening, and the very next day the rain 
commen to fall in a way that left no 
doubt as to its continuance indefinitely. 
This effectually put a stop to our sketching, 
and, much disappointed, we decided to 
resume our way up the Pei Ho. On the 
boat we sadly missed the company of 
Garston, and wished that we had gone right 
on with him to his destination ; especially 
as the unsettled weather continued until we 
arrived at Tungchou, a little town about 
ten miles due east of Pekin. There the sun 
once more appeared, lighting the wet land- 
scape through the ascending mist into 
beautiful combinations of colour, and we 
determined to go the rest of the journey on 
foot, arranging for our scanty M ge to 
be sent on later. I had heard that the city 
presented an artistically interesting appear- 
ance viewed from a little distance, and it was 
my desire to make a sketch of it before 
entering the gates. 

" Owing to the abominable condition of 
the roads, which, never even tolerable when 
native made, were now almost impassable 
through the rain, we made very slow pro- 
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gress, but at length arrived, tired and dirty, 
within about a mile of the city. The walls, 
bastions, towers, and buildings, silhouetted 
against the rich rays of the evening sun, 
and viewed from a slight eminence we had 
ascended, produced an effect fine in colour 
and full of a solemnity which tempted my 
pencil. Accordingly I decided to place it on 
paper, and lost no time in getting to work 
with my water-colours, Muriel sitting watch- 
ing at my side. The main masses of the 
composition were just roughed in when I 
noticed three Chinamen approaching. As 
if impelled by curiosity, they ascended to 
where we sat, and stood watching my 5 
sketch. Quite used to that sort of thing. 
became 80 absorbed in my work that I soon 
forgot their presence altogether. 

** Presently Muriel gently pe my arm. 
Looking up, I was astonished to discover 
nearly a dozen rough-looking men standing 
behind me in a semicircle, apparently 
greatly interested. As we had met very few 
people on the road, their number surprised 
me, and I observed that these were travel- 
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** He held a page up to the light." 


stained like ourselves. Seeing Muriel was 
becoming nervous, I rose and began to 
pack my materials. Whilst bending down 
to close up my folding stool I was suddenly 
seized from behind by two pairs of stro 
arms. I immediately raised the stool an 
struck back over my shoulder at one of nr 
assailants, but the next instant was 
length in the mud, with half a dozen ruffians 
on my back. Swiftly binding and gagging 
me, they then allowed me to rise, and I saw 
that my wife had been similarly bound. At 
the command of one, who seemed to be the 
leader of the band, we were both securely 
W 

“Then began a weary march through 
muddy fields and byways, oontinued ps 
over two -miles; from which it seemed 
certain we were not being taken to the city. 
We had been ascending nearly all the time, 
&nd the ground now became steeper, but 
much firmer. In a short while men's voices 
could be heard a little in front calling to our 
conductors, and after a few more paces we 
were made to halt and the gags and bandages 
were removed. 


“ Around were numbers of low-class 
Chinamen, who pressed, chattering and 
grinning, to have a look at us. We seemed 
to be in a kind of cave in the side of a hill, 
the light being supplied from torches round 
the walls. Able to speak at last, I called 
out to know the meaning of this outrage, 
and one of the party informed me in ‘ pidgin,’ 
or business, lish, and with a certain 
amount of politeness, that I must wait till 
the morning for the explanation. Our arms 
were set free and much-needed food was 
given us; then two mats were spread for us 
to sleep on. All the ruffians withdrew with 
the exception of five; these were armed with 
formidable swords, and three of them took 
up positions at the mouth of the cave, and 
two sat down near what seemed to be a door 
at the back opening into the rock 

*'The night passed with little rest, and 
scarcely had the dawn broken, the time for 
Chinese official business, when several of 
the men appeared, accompanied by a visitor 
in the shape of an old man looking like a 
State official. He wore a long grey beard, 
about the genuineness of which I had con- 
siderable doubt. Although he could not 
speak English, he neglected no form of the 
etiquette dear to the Chinese heart, and 
addressed to us many flowery phrases 
through the medium of the one learned in 
‘pidgin’ English. Eventually he asked me 
to save further trouble to myself by telli 
him where I had concealed the papers 
was bearing to Pekin. A light flashed upon 
me. They were after Garston's despatches, 
believing he had actually passed them over 
to me at Tientsin ! 

“ My declaration that I had never been 
the bearer of any papers whatever only 
evoked incredulous smiles, and my sketch- 
book was handed to the old man for exami- 
nation. He turned the pages carefully, as 
if expecting to discover what he sought 
between the leaves. Failing to find any 
loose sheets, he had my rough pencil notes 
concerning the colours translated for him. 
Next he held a page up to the light, and 
then tore it in half to make sure the leaves 
were not double. Our persons were then 
searched, but, of course, to no purpose, and 
even our money was not taken away. 

* A commotion near the entrance of the 
cave drew my attention there for à moment ; 
it was ca by the arrival of our luggage. 
This was immediately searched, the contents 
of the boxes being thrown out on to the 
floor. 

* The old man was visibly puzzled and 
annoyed, and demanded once more to know 
what I had done with the papers. M 
protestations only increased his anger, and, 
fiercely crying out, ' You shall tell this 
day, you foreign dog!’ he strode through 
the httle door, followed by most of the 
others. 

* About & quarter of an hour later two 
of the men came and led Muriel away, 

ushing me back when I attempted to 
ollow. She had borne up all through with 
a courage that surprised me, and called to 
me now not to fear for her safety. 

* [ suppose no more than fifteen minutes 

but the suspense made it seem like 
ours—when sev of the men entered 
and bound my hands behind me. Un. 
ceremoniously Í was bundled through the 
little door, and found myself in an inner 
chamber roughly hewn out of the rock. It 
was not very large, and a small tunnel of 
impenetrable blackness led out from the 
side opposite the door. The light was sup- 
plied from two suspended lanterns, and the 
atmosphere was foul from their fumes. On 
& low platform near the centre a strong 
wooden chair had been placed, and to this 
I was led and made to sit, and my arms were 
then firinly fastened to the back of it. By 


this time I had become convinced that some 
harm was intended to my person, and scarcely 
dared to think what might have become of 
my wife. Looking down I observed beside 
the platform a long box.like object ; it was 
cut from a single piece of stone, and greatly 
resembled the lower part of a sarcophagus, 
but was much shallower. Placed crosswise 
at intervals in the bottom of this lay several 
pieces of white rag. The shape of the box, 
coupled with the demeanour of the old man, 
made me wonder if this was to be my 
coffin, 

* There was a stir near the little tunnel, 
and out of the blackness of its mouth came 
Muriel, half pushed and half dragged. Her 
clothes had been stripped from her, nothing 
but & piece of coarse linen hanging round 
her waist covering her from the gaze of 
the crowd. As they held her a moment 
before me I noted the pallor of her cheeks, 
but she stood erect, dignified, and beautiful 
as ever. The old man stepped forward and 
thundered, ‘Tell, dog!’ which was duly 
translated, but I could only shake my head 
and declare that I knew nothing of the 
despatches he sought. His reply was to 
give a sign, and Muriel was thrown on her 
back in the hollowed stone and her wrists 
firmly fastened together. Some jars of a 
kind of oil were brought and emptied into 
the bor, not quite submerging her body, and 
the ends of the strips of rag were pulled up 
so as to project above the surface of the 
liquid. One of the party went out into the 
larger cave and in a moment returned with 
one of the torches from the walls. In an 
instant their diabolical intention became 
manifest to me. They were going to torture 
me into divulging my supposed secret by 
burning my wife before my eyes / 

“< Tell!’ almost yelled the old man, and 
&ll I could do was to strain madly at my 
bonds. The fiend spoke a few words to the 
man with the torch, and he be to light 
'the ends of the rag. Muriel looked up into 
my face as if to say farewell; then her eyes 
suddenly closed, and in that instant I knew 
that she died—died before the flames had 
touched her. Under such awful circum- 
stances I was truly glad in my heart that 
she no longer lived, and cared not how soon 
I too should follow her. 

* The flames leapt up all around her 
form, and the ill-ventilated chamber became 
heavy with smoke and the smell of the oil. 
It was too much for even Oriental noses, and 
one by one the crowd filed through the 
narrow doorway and on into the open air. 
Two only remained to watch and to hear if 
I would speak, crouching low near the earth 
where the air was less stifling. 

In a little while I became drowsy, and 
then lost consciousness entirely. For how 
long I cannot say, but when I regained 
my senses they were dashing water in my 
face, and a great deal of wet about me 
showed that they had had some difficult 
in bringing me round. The oil was muc 
lower, and the flames from the rags burned 
quite steadily, but the form of Muriel was 
one glowing mass in perfect human shape. 
Bo astounding and horrible a spectacle I 
could never have imagined possible, and my 
fascinated gaze refused to be withdrawn. 
Not even her hair was destroyed, but shone 
like a tangle of red-hot wire. Like living 
coal her whole body blazed forth light, 


every part as perfect as in life. I gazed and 


gazed, with eyes almost ear from my 
ead and nostrils dilating. Then quite 
suddenly I broke into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. My reason had given way. 
Something of what subsequently befell 
me I learned long after. It seems that, 
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being liberated, I wandere for months 
about the country, ragged, half-starved, and 
quite insane. Somehow I found my way 
back to Shanghai, and there one day Garston, 
who had long since returned from Pekin 
after the successful accomplishment of his 
mission, recognised me through the torn and 
filthy Chinese dress which had been given 
to me somewhere in charity. My mind was 
& completo blank as to my past life, and 
r Garston could get nothing out of me 

ut meaningless phrases. Scarcely knowing 


what to do, he put me in charge of one of 
his acquaintances, who was returning to 


Paris, and on arrival I was placed by friends 
in a private asylum. 

“ Recollection came back in this strange 
way. One night I was sitting reading by 
candle-light in my bedroom, when into the 
flame of one of the candles flew a large 
bluebottle. One of his wings was instantly 
consumed, and the fly fell into the liquid 
grease round the wick. As I watched in the 
expectation of seeing him burnt to a cinder, 
I saw his body gradually begin to glow, and 
this continued until every part of him, 
including his legs and remaining wing, 
became like 4 piece of iron fresh from the 
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Died before the flames had touched her." 
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furnace. Instantly my memory returned, 
and I saw over again the horrors of that 
Chinese cave. With the restoration of my 
faculties came release from the asylum, but 
the agony I went through nearly drove me 
once more insane. Mv art alone saved me, 
and it was during this period I wrought 
those works which have made my name 
famous. Feverishly, unceasingly I worked, 
and viewed now, calmly, I am quite at a loss 
to comprehend the productions of my own 
excited brain. But it is all over now. All 
interest in life has gone, all feeling, all 
emotion, and I am a stone. For now my 


art is dead. 
int!” 

His grey head sank down slowly on to his 
arms, and a painful silence ensued. No, all 
feeling was not yet dead in him; despair 
flourished —despair for his art. The time for 
my train's departure had almost arrived, 
and, hardly knowing what to do, I rose 
quietly and left him undisturbed. 

»Was Mainton still mad?“ I asked my- 
self; “and was his story but the invention 
of a madman's brain?" I could find no 
answer, but as I passed into the sunlight 1 
shivered. 


I cannot paint—I cannot 
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HOW BRITISH SAILORS ARE TRAINED; OR, LIFE ON BOARD 


THE OCEAN TRAINING SHIP 


ROBABLY every British lad, at some 
period of his youth, desires to become 
a sailor—to ‘follow the sca," as the old 
term expresses it. In this there is nothing 
at all surprising, for it must be remembered 
that the roving instincts of the Norseman 
and the Dane have come down to us almost 
as an inheritance. The love of adventure, 
and the alluring call of the open sea, still 
exercise a powerful influence, notwith- 
standing the fact that to-day much of the 
mystery and poetry of the sea has gone with 
the passing of the beautiful sailing-ships, 
which at ome time were regularly engaged 
in trading between the Motherland and the 
far-distant ports of the world. 
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The sea life is admittedly a hard one; it 
is a vocation in which the “ slack " youngster 
will either go to the wall, or, which is equally 
possible, become a manly, vigorous sailor- 
lad. 

Yet, notwithstanding its hardness, tbe 
truth remains that the sea-life has a charm 
which is to be found in no other calling. 
‘There is the joy of continuous travel and 
the endless ibility for adventure. Some 
there are who would have us believe that 
the steam traders have eliminated adventure 
from the sailor’s life. But such a suggestion 
is quite erroneous ; so long as there are ships 
and sailors, and the sea is salt, so long will 
the chance and change of a sailor’s life 
appeal to the adventurous imagination of 


By JouN Foster. 


PART I. 


the lads of Great Britain and her oversea 
Colonies. 

After all, if it is a hard life, it is a manly 
hardiness which those who follow it acquire. 
And is there not something satisfactory in 
helping, even in so humble a position as 
that of an ordinary seaman, to bring home 
from Australia one of those vast four- 
masted clippers, whose towering masts and 
tapering spars are still to be seen in our sea- 
porte ? 

Quite recently we have witnessed the 
first attempt in this country at the formation 
of a scheme to train on a sea-going sailing- 
ship young Britashers for a life on the ocean 
wave, so that they may become coinpetent 
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seamen, able to take their place on other 
ships as thoroughly trained sailors. 
or many years past excellent work has 

been done in the numerous training-ships 
which are moored in the Thames or around 
the coast. On board the old Warspite, for 
instance, boys have undergone an admirable 
system of training to fit them for a life on 
board his Majesty's ships or on vessels of 
our great mercantile marine. But the latest 
scheme is far in advance of all previous ones 
because its main object is to train the yo 
sailors on a real ship,” a fine, four-mas 
clipper, which is not idly anchored near the 
shore, but is employed in making long voyages 
to and from Australia. 

The idea of this ocean training- ship 


«PORT JACKSON.” 


originated with the well-known firm of 
shipowners, Messrs. Devitt & Moore, who 
have for many years past been connected 
with the training of midshipmen on their 
ships the Macguurie and IUawarra. Messrs. 
Devitt & Moore suggested to the Marine 
Society, who manage the Warspite, that 
when their next ship left the Thames for 
Australia she should carry 100 Warspite 
lads for a nine months’ round voyage from 
London to the Colonies and home again. 
Surely no more alluring offer was ever made, 
and after a brief consideration the Marine 
Society accepted the shipowners' proposal. 
The charm of the scheme lay in the fact 
that the young sailors were to acquire the 


rudiments of the sailor’s calling on @ vessel 
which, for months at a time, would be 
sailing over the bosom of the win 


main. 
They were to live and work on à rigged 
ship, and when the voyage was completed 
they could rightly call themselves '' deep- 
water sailors." The voyage to Australia by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope and home 


to London eia Cape Horn would occupy 


about nine months—a sufficiently long period 
to ensure that the century of embryo sailors 
would become thoroughly conversant with 
all the varying aspects of seafaring life. 

The success of the venture depended, of 


course, to a large extent upon the vessel 


picked for the voyage, and after some 
deliberation the fast-sailing barque Port 
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Jackson was chosen as the ocean training- 
ship. This vessel is one of the few remaining 
British-owned iron sailing-ships launched at 
Aberdeen, at which port many of the most 
famous flyers were constructed in the 
latter half of the last century. 

The Port Jackson, although she has made 
DT voyages to Australia, is still in good 
eondition, and still holds that hall-mark of 
excellence, the 100A Il classification in 
* Lloyd's Register." Her rig is that of a 
four-masted barque—that is to say, she carries 
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“Warspite” 


square yards on her fore, main, and mizzen 
masts, whilst on her fourth, or jigger mast, 
she has a big spanker and a gaft-top-sail. 
Her hull, as shapely almost as that of a yacht, 
is constructed of iron, and as every care has 
been taken in regard to her up-keep, she is 
as trim and as beautiful a craft as ever 
sailed the seas. All her slender yards are 
painted white, and along her side is a row 
of painted ports. Imagine her careering 
down the north-east trades, with all her 
snowy canvas set, and one can at once realise 
the magic charm of her beauty. 
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This was the ship upon which the young 
Warspite boys were to live, work, and, in 
their leisure hours, skylark, for a whole nine 
months. After the agreement between the 
owners and the Marine Society had been 
arranged, it became necessary to make cer- 
tain structural alterations in the ship to 
afford comfortable quarters for her youthful 
crew. For this purpose a large steel deck- 
house was erected between the mizzen-mast 
and the poop. This accommodation was 


most carefully designed so as to allow the 
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lads plenty of room to take their meals in 
comfort. Overhead, strong hooks were 
fitted to the steel beams, and from these at 
night time they “sling their hammocks,” 
which, in the morning, are taken down and 
stowed away in the racks. 

Another point which had to be most 
thoughtfully gone into was the manning of 
the vessel, and the choice of officers. In this 
respect great care was exercised, and it is 
eminently satisfactory to know that although 
she carries 136 hands all told—namely, 100 
Warspite boys and thirty-six officers and 
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men, there is not a single foreigner on board. 
She is British in every detail : British-built, 
British-owned, and manned entirely by 
Britishers. Captain George P. Ward, the 
commander of the Port Jackson, is a kindly 
sailor, who has been in command of sailing- 
ships for & number of years. In addition 
to the three mates there is a doctor and a 
chaplain, and both these gentlemen are in 
every way interested in promoting the happy 
welfare of the voungsters under their care. 
In her forecastle the Port Jackson carries 


thirteen able-bodied seamen, and also four 
quarter-masters, whose special duty it is 
to steer the clipper on her voyaging. The 
direct control of the Warepite lads is en- 
trusted to four seamen instructors, and 
these men will generally instruct the 
boys in their duties. The writer of this 
article was frequently on board the ship 
just before she sailed, and in his opinion 
no more competent officers and men could 
have been chosen for this most important 


voyage. 
(To be continued.) 


() the Caronia it has been well said: 

“ In every portion of the ship, from the 
huge steel hull, designed with the greatest 
accuracy and care, to the exquisite decora- 
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[See Coloured Plate given with Monthly Part.) 


PART II. 


tions of the cabins; from the ponderous 
and powerful engines to the little mechanism 
which times the boiling of an egg to a 
second, and from the complete Marconi 


wireless telegraph apparatus to the electric 
heaters in the state-rooms, there is evidence 
of the wonderful strides which inventive 
genius has made in recent years." And. to 
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crown it all, she is so graceful a ship, so 
well-proportioned, that it is impossible to 
appreciate her size unless there is another 
vessel, or some other means of comparison, 
alongside her. 

It will be seen from the section that she 
has really eight decks—boat, upper pro- 
menade, promenade, saloon, upper, main, 
lower, and orlop. Structurally she is a 
shelter-deck vessel with three decks and an 
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orlop deck in Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 holds. 
For the convenience of passengers her decks 
have been named alphabetically A, B, C, 
etc., A being the upper promenade. 

We first notice the bridge, which is nearly 
a hundred feet above her keel, and about sixty 
above her water-line. As this height is but a 

little over four inches in the plate, it will give 

some idea of the vast size with which we are 
dealing. Practically the scale of the section, 
as reduced from the original 
drawing—which is over 9 ft. 
in length—is 25 ft. to an 
inch. The scale of the key 
outline given last week is a 
tenth of an inch to a foot. 

Immediately under the 
bridge we have the chart- 
room, with the wheel-house 
in front of it. On the boat- 
deck below these we have 
first the fireman’s retreat, in 
the rear of the after funnel, 
where the men can coine up 
for a cooler from the very 
warm regions below; then, 
in front of that funnel, the 
Marconi-room ; then, abaft 
the fore funnel, the first - class 
lounge; and then, under the 
chart-room, the  officers' 
quarters, with the cap. 
tain's day - cabin beneath 
the wheel-house. 

Next below all these is the A or upper pro- 
menade deck, on which the first-class sinoke- 
room is aít and the drawing.room between 
the funnels, with the writing-room adjoining, 
the rest of the deck being occupied by private 
cabins and the promenade. In the drawing- 
room, which is over 70 ft. long and beautifully 
furnished, the most conspicuous feature is an 
open fireplace of /eur-de-rose marble. The 
room is of such ample dimensions that in it 
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could be placed the ship in which Columbus 
discovered America. On the next deck we 
have the second-class smoke-room, aft and de- 
tached, then the second-class drawing-room, 
the rest of the deck being occupied by state- 
rooms and the promenade, with the library 
under the after funnel, and, just abaft the 
fore funnel, the purser’s office, which is 
more like a bank in Lombard Street than a 
cabin on the Atlantic. 


On the C deck are the second-class dining- 
saloon (under the second-class drawing- 
room) and (between the funnels) the first- 
class dining-saloon, extending the full width 
of the ship, one of the finest sea-rooms in 


existence. In it 300 can be comfortably 
seated at a timc, with plenty of elbow-room 
and none of the squeezing-in difficulties 
usually met with in these pivot-seated 
arrangements. 


- 


next door, another gun compartment, and 
more crew's quarters. 

The E or main deck is broken into by 
the upper portion of the lofty engine-room 
and forward boiler- room. On it are the 
third-class bedrooms and a large number 
of cabins and stores, with the third-class 
dining-room between the funnels, and more 
third-class bedrooms farther forward, with 
the specie-room adjacent. Below this we 
need not particularise, the space being 
mainly occupied by the engine and boiler 
rooms and the cargo space, beneath all 
being the cellular double bottom carried 
well up the sides above the bilges, and 
affording room for 3,500 tons of water 
ballast. 

A study of the section, with its key, 
will show what a town afloat a modern 
British liner is. In this ship there is 
accommodation for 300 first-class, 350 
second-class, 1,000 third-class, and 1,000 
steerage passengers, making 2,650 all 
told ; and as the crew number 450, she has 
3.100 persons on board of her when full. 
These are not all shown in our coloured 
plate, but there is a very large proportion 
of them, and such a scene of life and 
activity was probably never before 
rendered more Henly on a print of such 
dimensions. 

The amount of labour concentrated in 
one of these big ships may be gathered 
from the fact that in the Caronia there 
are 1,800,000 rivets, some of them 7 in. 
in length; in fact, the rivets alone 
weigh 650 tons. The stern frame, with 
its spectacle bracketa for the twin pro- 
pellers, weighs 65 tons, and the rudder 
alone which is entirely under water 
weighs 25 tons, while the anchors weigh 
over 30 tons, and their cables over 
125 tons! When she was launched in 
February 1905 she weighed 13,500 tons, 
amd her keel had been laid only nine and 
a-half months before. She was at the time 
the largest vessel built on the Clyde, but 
since then, while our picture was in the 
press, the same builders, John Brown & Co., 
of Clydebank, have launched for the same 
company the mighty Lusitania (sixty feet 
longer than twice the height of St. Paul's), 
which will be completed next year. l 

The Lusitania, like her sister, the Mauri- 


One of the Funnels of the '* Caronia." (It is larger than a railway tunnel.) 


Below this is the D. or upper deck, on 
which, in the stern, is the mail sorting-room, 
with one of the gun compartments next to 
it, the Caronia having been built to suit the 
Admiralty requirements for use in time of 
war, and carrying twelve quick-firing guns. 
Walking forward we notice the engineers' 
quarters, the band-room (under the music- 
room), and, beyond the crew's quarters, the 
hospital, with the refrigerating machinery 


tania, now completing on the Tyne, is 
790 ft. over all, 760 ft. on the water-line, 
88 ft. in breadth, 60:5 ft. in depth, and at 
33:5 ft. draught will displace nearly 40,000 
tons. They are broader than usual, the 
water-line measurement being only 8:6 
beams, whereas the Lucania is 9:2 beams, 
the Oceanic 10, the Kaiser Wilhelm 11. 9:5. 
This increased beam gives finer ends and 
more Curve in the ünder body, and is not 


a mere matter of opinion, for never have 
ships been designed after more experi- 
ment. 

To begin with, & series of models were 
tried against each other in the Royal Naval 
tank at Haslar. Figure, dimensions, econo- 
mical propulsion, strength, stability, sea- 
behaviour, accommodation, efficient working 
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will be seven knots faster, but they cannot 
well be better-looking or more comfortable. 
To make our plate representative there 
has been added a series of ten other liners 
of different British companies, in all cases 
their newest ship being that selected. The 
leading dimensions ef these—that is, their 
water-line length, their breadth, and depth— 
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boat of 10,512 tons, also of cig'.teen knots. 
The Aragon, of the Royal Mail Line, is of 
9,795 tons, the Orontes, of the Orient Line, 
is of 9,023. The others are smaller, the 
smallest being the new Elder-Dempster boat 
Zungeru, of 4,075 tons. 

It will be noticed that we have a repre- 
sentative of practically every main ocean 
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The ‘Lusitania’? compared with St. George's Hall, Liverpool. (Both are to the same acale.) 


were all investigated. From 60 to 70 per 
cent, ter power than that of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm was found to be necessary, which 
means a coal consumption of over forty tons 
an hour, a stoking problem requiring a good 
deal of thinking about. The system of 
reciprocating engines versus that of turbines 
was fully considered ; trials were made with 
both systems in similar torpedo-boats and 
cross-Channel steamers; and turbines were 
chosen for many reasons, not the least being 
the weight size that the reciprocating 
method would require and the verification 
of the discovery that turbines increased in 
economy and efficiency with every increase 
in their size and power. So future Cunarders, 
like all our future warships, are to be tur- 
bine driven. The Lusitania and Mauritania 
have four propelling turbines, each on a 
separate shaft, and two reversing turbines 
on the shafts nearest the vessel's keel. 
They are much larger than the Caronia, 
being the biggest ships yet built, and will 
require almost double the crew; and they 


MY Bors THEMSELVES.—Another year is begun 

another B. O. P.“ year. And do you not think, 
lada, tbat we have much to be thankful for, in that 
we are still spared? This is an age of doubts and 
unbelief, for the simple renson, it seems to me, tliat an 
all-merciful Providence has not deemed it fit to reveal 
those things which in the fulness of time we sliall all 
know. Our mental powers are very finite, we can at 
present but see darkly as in a glass, but we have the 
promise of a fuller light by-and-by, and faith and hope 
can bridge the interval. Yet, from letters I sometimes 
receive, it appears that there is a race of juveniles 
rising up amongst us who think tbe main object in life 
should be to enjoy themselves, for their little brief da 
and take no heed for the morrow of eternity. on 
bow mucli they have to learn yet as to what constitutes 
true enjoyment and happiness ! 

I would have you truly good boys. I would have 
you kind-hearted, not only to each other, but to the 
animals we own or come into daily contact with, No 

uine and gentlemanly lad ever ill-treats a dog, 
15 ge, cat, or, indeed, any creature that suffers 

e. 

I want my boys to be pure-minded. “Turn away 
thine eyes from beholding iniquity." Hug these words 


are given according to Lloyd's Register in 
the accompanying table: 


Name 


A ROO Union-Castle . | 5702, 647 | 387 
astle 
B Tara . British India. 4460| 588 | 39:9 
O Orontes Orient 5137 582, 344 
D Victorian Allan . . | 620:0 | 604 | 380 
E Caronia Cunard . . | 6500| 72:2 | 402 
F Turakina New Zealand. | 4730| 59:8 | 31°0 
G Miltiades . | Aberdeen . | 4549| 5561] 30:0 
H Zungeru Elder-Dempster | 3756/6 | 47-0 | 23:3 
I Empress of | Canadian - Pa- | 455°6| 51:2 | 331 
Japan ciflc 
J Macedonia . P. & 0. . | 530:4| 604 | 95:5 
K Aragon  . Royal Mail .! 5180, 600, 350 
Í 


The largest of them, after the Caronia, is 
the Kenilworth Castle, a seventeen and a-half 
knot boat of 12,975 tons. The next largest 
is the Allan liner Victorian, a turbine boat 
of 10,629 tons and of eighteen knots. Next 
to her comes the Macedonia, a P. & O. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boys Themselves—Our Hobbies. 


to your souls; they will enable you to resist the 
temptation to do those things that kill the body and 
ruin tbe mind. 

The letters I receive, not only from the boys of our 
beloved B O. P., but from the other journals to which 
I write medical articles, would draw tears from the 
most hardened and unfeeling. Many such letters are 
from grown-up men, who have when boys given way 
to nameless school vices, and who, at the age of thirty, 
find themselves old, old men, worn out in body and 
feeble in mind, without tlie courage to look a cat in the 
face. There are a couple of words in the English lan- 
guage the awful meaning of which I trust no boy- 
reader of mine will ever know. They are: “TOO 
LATE." 

Now I believe that this B.O.P.” of ours is the only 
one which bas taken a manly stand agninst the sin of 
schools. We have stood in the breach alone for many 
years. We have held the bridge, aud still do, receiving 
gratitude, it is true, from many a lad whose life we 
bave saved, but often very little thanks from the heads 
of some schools that I will not name. But I do ask 
my own boy-readers of this great and good magazine to 
assist me. Oh, indeed, they—especially fifth and sixth 
form lads—have very much in their power, and could 
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route. The North Atlantic roads are repre- 
sented by the Cunard to the United States 
and the Allan to Canada. To the West 
Indies and South America we have the 
Union Castle ; to Australia, round the Cape, 
we have the Aberdeen ; to New Zealand, by 
the same route, the New Zealander; to 
West Africa we have the Elder-Dempster ; 
to Australia, through the Suez Canal, we 
have the Orient; to India and China the 
P. & O.; to East Africa and Australia, 
through Torres Straits, the British India; 
and, across the Pacific, the Empress of 
Japan, running to China from the railway 
terminus at Vancouver. 

Together they form a fine fleet of mer- 
chantmen, but quite unworkable as such 
owing to the difference in their routes and 
trades. Comparisons between them as to 
size and speed would be simply misleading. 
Each represents the best that has been 
arrived at in dealing with the special con- 
ditions of the service in which she is 
employed. 


give advice that I am ture would be listened to. They 
could privately police our schools and academies. 

Aud now, once again, I wish my readers the most 
happy of new—" B.O.P."—years Our paper travels 
afar—into the uttermost regions of the earth, in fact — 
and I often get letters from Australia, New Zealard. 
Africa, and Japan. 

Having written such a long health-sermon to yoa, 1 
fear I have but little space to spare to talk of facts and 
fancies. 

Ovi HOBBIES.—W ell, November is a dull and gloomy 
season for all our pet stock: but it is just the time to 
see to making new enclosures for them, or repairing 
the old ones. See to your fowl-runa, The gravel 
should be renewed ; if this is not kept sweet, nothing 
like success in this department can be looked for. 
Lucky, indeed, are the fowls who have a grass run; 
but, however small the place, if you can get hold of 
one of Spratt’s Patent movable fowl-runs or pigeonries 
your success is bound to be phenomenal. For man or 
beast there is nothing like fresh, sweet air, and purity 
of all surroundings. 

Get books about the fancies you want to go in for, 
and study them: and get a note-book also. You can 
do no real good without the latter. 


W= begin this month another “B.O.P.” 

Competition year—we trust with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of all our readers. 
How many of our “old boys owe their success 
in life to the stimulus derived from these com- 
petitions it were of course impossible to say ; 
but we do know this, that scarcely a month 
passes without some one—now eminent— 
writing to us to testify tbat it was our Prize 
Competitions that first aroused his ambitions 
in life and started him on the right road. 

Our subjects, it will be noted, are, as 
usual, carefully chosen and graduated to 
meet the special needs and qualifications of 
every class, so that none should despair of 
success. Not only is there the chance of 
winning valuable money prizes, but most 
attractive “ Certificates of Merit,” signed by 
the Editor, are also issued to all deserving 
competitors below the actual prize-winners. 
These certificates are to be found framed 
and treasured, in the place of honour, in 
English - speaking homes throughout the 
world. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bonå fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
duly qualified reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
z ex Editor, whose decision is in all cases 

nal. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our “B.0.P.” Competi- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space ts (oo 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjecta are started.) 


1. No article of any Find sent in to us in competition 
ean be returned, whether accompanied by stampe or 
not. Theresult of each competition will be published ín 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
ean be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitore 
who may fail to secure prizes. 
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Y Competitions! 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
SERIES. 


8. The work must in every case be the 
competitor's own—that is, must be the 
product of lis own hands and brain; 
though, of course, any aids receive merely 
in the way of sugyestion, whether from 
books or friends, are wlmissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first 
page the full name, address, and age of 
seuler, with CERTIFICATE, Clearly and 

' legibly written, thus: 


Name »»a09909000009*00900090900000090000€ 


Address e 
y Ea . paciperecustanseee ` 
Certificate ........... essor deunari 


In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photo- 
graphs, ete., these same particulars should 
be written on a separate pi- e of paper, 
which should also bear the certificate (sce 
Rule 5), and must be stitched (not pinned) 
on the frout top left-hand oorner, or, 
preferably, gummed to the back. 

6. All contributions should be oertifled 
by nt, clergy man, minister, tacher, 
employer, or other responsible person, as 
the genuine unaided work of a regular sub- 
scriber to the paper. By this certificate we 

simply mean an endorsement under the competitor’s 
name, etc., thus: I hereby certify that the acoompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who pee y 
and ly takes in the d B. O. P.“ Signe —.* 

€. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside Prize Competition, and must be addressed to 
“THE EDITOR, Bov's OwN PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London," the carriage being, of course, in 
every case PREPALD. 


[SPECIALLY NOTE, that in al! our competitions 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
olearly written; and tlie subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 

ket, etc., containing it. Where the sender competes 
n more than one section or subject he should be careful 
to repeat his name and address with each.) 


* * * * * 


L—Drawing Competition. 
Prízes— Two Guineas, 

We offer PRizE-MONEY up to Two Guineas for the 
best designs, (1) in Pen-and-ink, and (2) in Coloar, for 
a “ Boy's Own" Postcard, [Las day for sending in, 
December 31, 1906.) 


II.—Handwriting. 
Prize: Two Guineas. 

We offer PrizE-Moxky up to this amount for the 
best copy of the First Psalm, Authorised Version. We 
do not limit the style of penmanship to any one class, 
whether the corresponding, commercial, legal, etc., but 
no extra marks aro allowed for oruamentation, fancy 
initials, eto. Competitors will be taken in age sections, 
and tbe prize-money will be divided acoordiug to the 
judgment of the adjudicators. [Lax day for sending 
in, January 81, 1907.] 


III.—Illuminating. 
Prises—Two Guineas. 

We offer PRIZE-MOXEY of this amount for the best 
Illumination of the text, “God is Love” Size and 
material left to the choice of competitors. 
for sending in, January 31, 1907.) 


IV.— Literary: Poetry. 
Prize—One Guin a. 
We offer this PRIZE for the best original set of Football 
verses, (Last day for sending tn, January 31, 1907.) 


V.—Sketching. 


Prize— One Guinea. 

We offer this amount for the best pen-and-ink 
sketch, on a postcard or half-sheet of ! of a 
“ Kick Off." (Last day for sending in, January 31, 
1997.] 


VI.— Wood.Carving. 
Prize—One Guinea. 


We offer thie amonnt for the best B.O.P.” paper- 
knife. Size and material left to choice of competitor. 
( Last day for sending ta, February 38, 1907.) 


VII.— Clay-Modelling. 
Prize—One Guinea. | 


We offer thia for the best model of a dog's head—say 
a terrier's. [Last day for sending in, February 28, 
1997.] 


VIII.— Photography. 
Prite—One Guinea. 


We offer this for the best Winter Landscape." 
Should be mounted. (Last day for sending in, Feru- 
ary 28, 1907.) 


IX.—'* Go-as-you-please ” 
Competition. 


Prizes — Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the most 
ingenious and best constructed article that may be 
sent in, whether made of paper. card, wood, clay, iron, 
brass, etc., the sole condition being that the cost of the 
material should not exceed a few penoe. (Last day for 
sending in, March 80, 1907.) 


X.— Musio. 
Prizrs— Two Gutneas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
musical setting, with pianoforte accompaniment, of the 
verses, entitled “Sir B. O. P.,“ on 783 of our last 
volume. (Last day for sending in, March 90, 1997.) 


XI.—Literary. 
Price—One Guinea. 


We offer this for the best account, not exceeding 
500 words, of How I spent my Christmas Holidays." 
[Last day for sending ta, March 30, 1907.] 


XII.—Monthly Deecriptive 
Competitions. 


We continue our SPECIAL MowTHLY PRIZES for the 
best description, each to be confined to 150 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vol. XXIX.) Me descriptions should 
reach ws within sir weeks of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper, We will award 10s. 6d. for 
each best description thus received. 


Ng SPECIALLY NOTE. 


That we do not this year purpoee continuing 
either our “Medal,” or our £5 Descriptive prizes. 
Experience proves that the adjudication is very diffl- 
cult in these cases, so that equal justice may be e to 
all; and we think the money can be used in other ways 
to the greater advantage of the many. 

2. We allow a month extra in all our competitions, 
unless otherwise stated, for Indian and Colonial readers. 
Thus, for example, all competitions to be sent in by 


December 31 in Great Britain may reach us from the 
Colonies by the end of January ; and so on throughout 
the series. 


fay” OUR SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Price Sixpence, will be issued with our December Part. Orders should be 
given te the Booksellers at once, as the Edition may be soon exhausted. 
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A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. | 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of * The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin," etc. 


( Hlustrated by J. JELLICOF.) 
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CHAPTER V.—OF BALDWIN AND OUR 
COMPACT OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Nor many days later, my Lord Baldwin 

rode into the courtyard of our steading. 
A fair and a bright figure he looked, with a 
gay blue bonnet on his curly head and a 
rich cloak of scarlet sarsenet caught by a 
gold brooch to his shoulder. His courtly 
manner earned him an easy entrance to our 
hall, and there, after we had greeted, he was 
not slow in secking my mother’s side, where 
he knelt and with graceful earnestness 
kissed her hand. 

* [ am in thy son's debt, kind lady," he 
said, and therefore in thine, for no less a 
thing than my life. Now, yesterday, I 
thanked God in the King's Chipel, and 
to-day I come to thank thy son and thee ! ” 

My mother assured him with due courtesy, 
for she was a lady of great race, that thanks 
were not needed, though his coming was 
most welcome, and soon retiring to her 
chamber left us together. 

Thy father is not here ? " said Baldwin. 

* Nay, he is far aticld ! " said I, sadly 
enough, knowing full well how hopeless was 
his quest. Baldwin looked at me with his 
deep innocent eyes, and scemed to under- 
Stand more than my words meant. 

„None can withstand King William," 
he said. He is the greatest man in the 
earth. Young though I be, I have seen 
many, but none strong and great as he. 
My father is a great prince; but Eustace is 
not great like William." 

“ Who talks of withstanding William?!“ 
said I. 

“ Little escapes us yonder,” replied Bald- 
win. It is in pity for thy father's danger 
that I came to thee to-day. The attempt 
of the two earls is common talk in the palace 
of Havering, where we sojourn. It seems 
that the Count himself has been approached. 
And we know full well, as William perchance 
knows already, that the handful of men that 
went northwards from those parts were 
inspired and led by Red Thurstan, Thane of 
Nasingstoke.”’ 

“Thou art a warriors son," said I, 
leaving subterfuge. ''Is it not fair that 
every man should have right to strike for 
his own king and his own freedom? 

* Ay; the Norman way, indeed, is to 


URING the remainder of the week Toko 
was the butt of all the jokes in the 
Academy. Whenever he appeared in the 
playground crowds of apparently terrified 
schoolboys would fly away at his approach. 
Except Pop and the Tufties, and a few of 
his most intimate cronies, nobody would 
associate with a ghost. 

Many a nickname did the unlucky Toko 
receive, all associated with funereal sub- 
jects, from the Witch of Endor to Burke, 
the resurrectionist. Hector boldly called 
him Legion, as he dwelt among the tombs, 
to which Toko rather aptly replied, as he 
saw a knot of boys running in mock terror 
down the school brae towards the sea, that 
some of the swine would be choked pre- 
sently if they didn’t mend their ways. But 
bis rage reached a climax when, in the 
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strike when one can, and how one can, for 
what one will. And we carry it through by 
fiery valour—yet, wisdom and caution are 
great things, and it is fully to strike strokes 
that must rain back death upon oneself.“ 

And that is what Red Thurstan is 
about ? ” 

Ay: I ean see thus far. The two earls 
are crafty, foxlike men ; they have already 
found, maybe, a way through the net, and 
can save their skins—it is thy father, aud 
men as true and earnest as he. that will bear 
the bale. Alphere, I have been few weeks 
in thy land, yet who thinkest thou seem to 
my eyes to be playing best the Norman's 
game?” 

** Too well I know,” said T. 

“It is those who struggle still. For 
struggle means reprisal; reprisal means 
death, and death means the settling of 
another of ourselves where before a Saxon 
dwelt. Thus you grow fewer and fewer, 
less and less able to stand against the 
tyranny, which, were ye many, William 
could control. These bubblings-up of in- 
surrection will only anger him. And he is 
terrible in anger." 

I could say naught, for all this had been 
in my own mind, and the mind of Asket yl, 
and I think of my mother too. I could only 
gaze hard upon the floor, with my hands 
clasped tight together. 

Dost thou know what will come of this?“ 
said Baldwin. I would fain not pain thee, 
but the rather must I help thee in spite of 
pain. A certain villainous fellow of ill- 
fame in the Cotentin hath already been 
blazing it in Havering Palace that he is 
promised Thurstan's seat, and he will not 
be slow to take it, as soon as the tidings of 
this battle come." 

„What is his name ? " I asked. 

* One Durand, son of Adam ; once a mere 
groom to Duke Robert: named for his 
mischief de malis operibus, In common 
times one would spurn him as the filth in 
the street. [n our days such men must be 
reckoned with.” 

He laid his delicate hand upon mine, that 
was rough and red enough, and his voice 
grew yet more tender and earnest. ‘ Now 
things are black, and may be blacker, but 
good men are meant to strive with black 
things, and we in the house of Eustace have 


( Tv be continued.) 


SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND $CHOOL STORY. 
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CHAPTER v. — IT WAS AN ANCIENT MARINER.” 


voluntary recitation lesson in the fourth 
class, Deuchary chose as his piece the 
Address to an Egyptian Mummy." At 
the second verse Deuchary half- turned 
towards Toko, and in clear, deliberate tones 
declaimed : 


“Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy,— 
Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, 
Mummy! 
Revisiting the glimp:es of th» Moon. 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones, and fle-h, and limbs, and 
features.” 


Further progress with this recitation was 
impossible owing to the burst of merriment 
that followed. Doodle volunteered to give 
* He never smiled again," but Mr. Camp- 


been taught well that which some lack— 
faith in Heaven. Maybe Heaven will be 
on our side, for Durand is evil enough. So 
when the cloud comes look to me. We, too, 
will be brothers-in-arms, and sworn fellow- 
soldiers, What dost thou say!“ 

I had naught to say but yes.“ So we 
locked hands together and swore fellowship. 
Ah! had I known then that this was one 
whose name should live as long as the name 
of his racc, as long as the name of that 
holv citv he was one day to reign over, 
I had surely bowed down to him instead of 
ranking myself his fellow. 

* And now," said he, I will tell thee, 
since thou art my companion, the dreams 
we dreamed last year at Conches in Nor- 
mandy. ‘There were there many knights 
aud kinsmen of our house, and some sat 
apart a little from the rest, and talked of 
solemn things. One said, * I saw in a dream 
the Lord on the Cross, His whole body wrung 
with pain, and I feared to look on Him.' 
Then said the young Roger, my cousin, * I 
know a person not far off who lately had a 
vision of the same kind.“ His mother 
would fain have him tell it, and all-blushin 
he at last said, * Well; he saw the Lo 
Jesus laying His hand on his head, graciously 
blessing him and saying. Come quickly to 
me, and I will give thee the joys of life.“ 
Alphere, that was a true message from God, 
for to the Lord my cousin Roger is already 
gathered, and lies in peace resting from this 
rough world at Chatillon." 

And thy own dream—what was it?! * 

Baldwin's eyes lighted with a look of 
heaven, and he said : 

In my dream I too saw the Lord Jesus 
on the Cross ; but, lo! He was bright and 
glorious, and smiled upon me, and made 
upon my forehead with His own hand the 
sign of that same Cross." 

I paused a while. Then I said. And 
what thinkest thou wast meant by this ? ” 

“ Surely," he said.“ that I am not yet to 
go to Him like Roger, but to fight manfully 
under His banner in His wars on carth.” 

Soon after young Baldwin left me. He 
had put two things in my mind. One was 
that a great disaster was soon about to 
overtake our house, and the other that God 
was near to help and to defend those who 
had no other helper. 


—ͤ —— 2 KU 3 n —————— 


bell, who was in an unusually pleasant 
mood that day, dispensed with further 
recitations, thinking, no doubt, that for the 
present Toko had been sufficiently scored off. 

The latter, in his sorrow and anger, con- 
fided to Pop that if he were only old enough 
he would join the Forty-Second or the 
Ninety-Third, and show the  wretched 
Academy the true stuff he was made of. 
But Pop took & more practical view of the 
subject, and said that Toko could make it 
warm enough for many of his foes, as 
matters stood, if only he had patience. 
Most of their present troubles could be 
traced to the Buccaneers. Let them turn 
their attention to Hector and his following. 
They were but four in number. Surely 
Toko and Pop, with Butcher, Sopper, 
Block, and the two Tufties could wipe out 


the lot if they held together as clannishly as 
Hector and Co. 

With this sentiment Toko quite agreed. 

But, continued Pop, they must make 
fools of the Buccaneers as publicly and as 
3 as the Academy had made of 
Toko and his friends. (Toko strenuously 
objected to the correctness of this last 
assertion.) He, Pop, was convinced that 
to succeed in their efforts they must get on 
the right side of the Captain. 

The Captain was quite a character in 
Duldachy. Once he been a man-o’- 
war's man, and on the strength of that had 
been drummer in the village band, until 
they turned him out owing to his unreason- 
able consumption of stimulants. 

He lived all alone in a little one-storeyed 
house, with its but and ben, beyond the 
fisher-town by the sea. His pension pro- 
vided him with the modest amount of food 
be required, though an admiral’s salary 
would hardly have been on a scale suitable 
to his inordinate thirst. He did occasional 
odd jobs, such as cleaning windows, digging 
hein or acting as hired hand at the 

erring-fishing. Despite this, he was more 
fond of dawdling than of working, his excuse 
being that he had spent all his strength 
in fighting for his country. When it was 
pointed out to him that the names of his 
naval battles were unknown in modern 
history, he replied that such a statement 
was deplorable tackety ignorance, and that 
a prophet had no honour among the Mac- 
brogans. 

Once he set up as a fish-curer on a very 
modest scale; but the fish were usually 
overdone or underdone; at least, nobody 
would buy from him, and for days the little 
shed, in which his fruitless offorts were 
made, was carefully avoided by man and 
beast. At last the strong remonstrances of 
the minister induced the Captain to abandon 
his ambitious experiment, and the odours 
of the fisher-town resumed their normal 
condition. 

With the lazy and ne'er-do-well young- 
sters of the village he was very popular, and 
many an hour did they while away in his 
company listening to impossible tales of 
lands unknown to modern explorers. In 
return for the mental fare with which he 
regaled them, he insisted upon receiving a 
qu«l pro quo in the shape of weeding his 
garden, chopping wood, or cutting divots 
to back his peat fire, and thes» services 
were generally rrr d rendered. It sweet- 
ened the yarns to feel that payment had 
been made in advance. 

About a couple of years before this time 
there had been some excitement among the 
fishers due to a rumour that the Captain 
intended to build a boat. To build a boat 
was a rare event in Duldachy, and should 
the Captain's craft turn out a success, the 
fishermen would gladly give him orders 
rather than go to Peterhead or Aberdeen 
and be compelled to pay cash. A demand 
for prompt payment was an imputation on 
their honesty; they ought to be trusted, 
and if they did not pay in the long run— 
well, that was the fault of the fishing, 
which was always so poop. 

It was a fortunate thing for the Captain's 

e of mind that his boat proved a failure. 

t had such a list to starboard that no self- 
5 maraiche would look at it. The 
Captain himself was somewhat abashed at 
the result of his efforts, but it was his first 
and only child, and he stuck to it loyally. 
By means of a ready cudgel and a sur- 
prising command of marine expressions, he 
succeeded in keeping the young Macbrogans 
from this dangerous craft, but on quiet 
summer evenings he might be seen fishing 
in it a little way from the land, his big 
body well over to port, while the Widgeon— 
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as he named it—flopped uneasily in response 
to his every movement. 

To him came, one evening, Toko, Pop, 
and the two Tufties. As it happened, he 
was in a genial mood, and the way the 
boys weeded the garden and cut the wood 
made the Captain more expansive and ex- 
pectorative than usual. Toko voluntarily 
offered to fetch a load of slabs for him from 
the sawmill on the following Saturday and 
chop them all up, too. The Captain was so 
overcome that he made some incoherent 
reference to his peepers. Pop chimed in 
by saying that on that date he would drill 
all the potatoes, while the Tufties avowed 
their intention of spending a day in cutting 
his peats. | 

“ Bi do bhuachail oirmsa, booys, what 
wull ye be getting at me for ? " queried the 
Captain, vastly pleased with his young 
friends. 

The elder Tufty almost blurted out, 
The Widgeon," had not Toko judiciously 
interrupted by drawing attention to sup- 
posed incipient disease in the tender shaws 
of the potatoes. 

„Och. booys, booys! Ah’m thinkin’ it's 
that story of the Faybis (Phoebus) you'll be 
wantin’ feenished.” 

He had been so e fogged on a 
previous occasion in the characters, longi- 
tude, and latitude of this tale that he fought 
shy of finishing it, but the present circum- 
stances demanded unusual efforts and extra- 
ordinary self-sacrifice. So, wandering out 
of the garden, he sat down on the links 
overlooking the beach, and the youn 
flatterers slyly grouped themselves aroun 
him. Pop's tongue kept making convulsive 
movements against his cheek whenever tho 
Captain looked the other way, and the 


. Tufties had suspicious colds; but Toko 


frowned them into soberness of spirit, and 
playfully twisted their ears, and pulled up 
their hair at the nape of the neck, while the 
Captain was cutting up a plug of Bogie Roll 
and manipulating it in his large hard hands. 

The evening was very still, with the tide 
noiselessly creeping up the sands. Half a 
mile away at Gordon’s point one could hear 
the voices of children playing by the water's 
edge; thin blue columns of smoke were 
rising from the village; in the Bhraggie 
vios some one was playing the pipes, and 
the distant music sounded like the croonin 
lullaby of the coming night ; collies barked 
on the hillsides, and a cart, hard-driven 
along the high road, made miniature thunder. 

“ Weel, booys, we wass in this tunnel for 
three days and three nights, and no moon 
and sun and stars wass to be seen.” 

Me never do see them all at wans,” 
murmured Pop. 

The Captain looked wrathful, and Toko 
kicked the offending Pop. 

* Oor yards kept scraping the sides of 
this tunnel, and the captin says to me, says 
he: 'Macmorvich, just go up again and 
saw off a bit o' them sticks, so as we can 
get on, for there's no goin’ back in this 
mortal crikeys, an’ yer the only man I can 
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trust aboard the Faybis.’ Weel, then, on 

the moarning of the fourth day we saw far 

ot as it might be from here to the Auld 
an—— —" 

* I thought it was pitch dark," said Pop. 

“We saw "—in a raised tone—'' just a 
wee blink of something, that might be a 
dying d tap But wan o' the ship-booys, 
an awfully wicked loon, somethi like Pop 
in the cut of his jib, said it wal the glower. 
ing eye o' Auld Nick waiting for us at the 
gangway. The rest o' the company fell on 
their knees at this, except me and the 
captin. Not us! ‘Weu not be needing 
to fear anything, Macmorvich,’ says he, 
‘but we'll be all the better for a gill o' 
Duldachy whiskey.’ ” 

" You had Duldachy whiskey on board 
the Faybis in the South Seas? asked Pop 
incredulously. 

" We had," said the Captain sternly. 
“Ah, the captin wass a fine man. He 
wass very kind to me, an' I wass very kind 
to him. For two long days more we drifted 
on, the light ever drawing nearer and 
getting bigger, an' the admiral says to 
me——” 

“ I thought it was the captain? inter- 
polated the irrepressible Pop. 

“ You ecadan spawn! But we had an 
admiral wi’ us, too, and he says to me, 
says he: ‘Oh, Macmorvich, if ever I come 
oot o' this pickle ye'll walk the quarter- 
deck wi’ me.’ 

"'Lave it to me, admiral,’ says I. 
»Ah'll see yo through.“ An’ I just shook 
him by the fist, and smacked him on the 
back, to keep up his spunk. And, lo and 
behold ! but it was the glorious light o' day 
we came into at last." 

Time, too! said Pop. Here the Cap- 
tain solemnly looked him all over, spat on 
the grass, and made as if he would break 
off in sheer contempt; but Toko and the 
Tufties appeased him. 

The light o' day struck us clean blind 
for a time, an’ we fairly lost oor seven 
senses. When I came to, there was the 
admiral, an’ the captin, an’ the crew hanging 
at the masthead.” 

„Aal of them ? " softly murmured Pop, 
who was fearfully bored. 

An' me the only wan alive, lying at the 
mouth o' a big cave full o' one-eyed giants 
atein' up the bones o' my dead mates." 

“ No, no; they was aal at the masthead,” 
exclaimed Pop disgustedly. 

The indignant seaman stopped dead, and 
then, jerking out his foot, caught Pop below 
the chest and bowled him over on to the 
sand below. 

The Tuftics ran to the aid of their gaspin 
comrade, while Toko solicitously follow 
the disturbed Captain into his little cottage, 
where he plied his tongue ao well that before 
he bade the ancient mariner good-night he 
obtained permission to use the Widgeon 
occasionally—on certain conditions. 

Next morning Toko had enthusiastic 
offers of a crew from half the Academy, but 
he was gey hard to please. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE RING AND THE TAN: 


A STORY OF CIRCUS LIFE DBEHIND THE SCENES. 


Bv Mary E. Ropss, 


Author of “Jacques Hamon,” His Majesty's Bega, “The Mystery of Hoyle's Mouth,” etc. 


Nor long after the sudden change from 

cold dislike to friendliness on the part 
of Joe Banks towards Jerry Scott, a change 
was also very observable between the tamer 
and Porkie. 

Even an animal of such intelligence as 
this wonderful performing pig was not 
proof against bribery and corruption, and 
certain it was that Porkie had either for- 
given or forgotten Joe's wanton cruelty, 
&nd was now influenced by cupboard.love 
of the most ardent kind. For it must be 
vonfessed that Porkie was as greedy as his 
less highly educated brethren, and, more- 
over, he had lately come to know that Joe 
the tamer—Joe the former enemy—had 
begun to keep in his pockets stores of trifles 
such as the soul of a pig loveth ; and if he 
Porkie—followed the tamer, 
giving now and again a 
grunt of reminder, there 


was sure to come presently ERI 9 
n shower of fragments of “at $ 
biscuit, bits of apple, some À - 
pea-nuts, or other like NOR 
tempting morsels. NN. 

Of course, it was natural 
enough that Porkie should N 
respond toa show of such 
praetical favours 
as these; but 
those who knew 
Joe best won- 
dered that this s. 
man should go 
out of his way 
to attach the 
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animal to him, and they made no small 
speculation as to his motives—speculation 
not always flattering to Joe. There was a 
report, too, that the ex-clown, Ben Harding, 
had been seen again lurking about the tent 
at night, and it looked rather as if he had 
followed the circus from town to town. 
Jerry, however, had seen nothing of him, 
and if Joe Banks had interviewed his old 
chum he certainly kept the fact to himself. 

Meanwhile, disobedient little Babs ran 
after Joe in very much the same way as 
Porkie did, the bait in her case being Joe's 
Stories and the flatteries which she was 
just old enough to enjoy. Often and often 
now she was to be found prinking before 
the little looking-glass which ** The Missus ” 
used when dressing for the circus. Into 
this Babs gazed admiringly, turning her 
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CHAPTER V.—THE PASSING OF PORKIE. 


little dark head from side to side, twisting 
her curls round her fingers, and dancing in 
imitation of the Signorina. She began to 
complain to Jerry that her clothes were not 
fine enough. She wanted a red frock, and 
poppies in her hat, and hosts of things 
besides. And gradually the dear little flower 
face lost its contented, happy expression, 
and grew dissatisfied and sulky at times. 

Poor Jerry did not know what to do. He 
could not send the child to a day-school, 
for the troupe was continually moving 
about ; while even the cheapest of boarding- 
schools was far beyond his means. He con- 
sulted Mrs. Barker, but she could make no 
suggestion as to what to do with Babs. 
Indeed, she rather laughed at Jerry for his 
anxiety ns to the change in the child, and 
said he was as fussy as a 
hen with one chick. 

Jerry in spare moments 
was teaching Babs to read 
and write, but he wasa poor 
teacher, and Babs a very in- 
attentive scholar, for all her 
thoughts—thanks to Joe— 
were now filled with visions 
of riding in & circus and 


pretty. 

One night the troupe were 
about to perform in a good- 
sized town, where they had 
arrived in the small hours of 
the morning. Their fame 
had gone before them, and 
every where flamed the herald 

ters. Almost as large as 
life theSignorina Alpa Tyrola 
on her magnificent charger 
went galloping wildly round 
the ring. Here, too, was the 
Master, long whip in hand, 
his hair parted exactly in the 
middle, and his moustache 
curled within an inch of its 
life. And on its hind legs 
in front of him was a furious- 
looking horse of a brilliant 
gamboge colour with carmine 
nostrils, and a sepia tail 
streaming out about a yard 
and a-half behind. Joe Banks 
was represented as taking 
riding exercise of a novel 
kind, for he was supposed to 
be holding the reins of a 
huge lion and tiger, and was 
touring the ring with a foot 
on the hind-quarters of 
each of these amiable beasts. Last of all, 
in the most flaming of all the posters, ap- 
peared Jerry the clown and his wonderful 
pig. under all sorts of new and startling 
cireumstances calculated to raise the curio- 
sity of the town to its highest pitch. 

With all these inducements to the public 
to come, it was scarcely wonderful that the 
usual tent should be discarded, and that a 
big hall that night was filled to overflowing 
with a rapturous audience. Every turn was 
enthusiastically applauded, and when Jerry 
entered with Porkie following to heel like 
a dog, the clapping was loud and long. 

Porkie, however, was certainly not at his 
best that night, though why Jerry could 
not guess. He went through his first tricks 
mechanically and without any of the spirit 
and vivacity that had made them hitherto 
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being dressed up to look . 


so attractive and so amusing. Ip vain 
Jerry spoke to him, patted and encouraged 
him. The poor little animal appeared 
hardly able to respond, and suddenly, in the 
middle of one of the cleverest of his feata, 
while he was sitting in a chair and having 
his tea and bread and butter, with & bib 
tied round his neck, he gave a strange half- 
smothered cry, rolled off his seat, and lay. 
motionless. 

The audience clapped loudly, thinking 
that the clever little beast had been taught 
to “ play possum," as our Yankee friends 
call pretending to be dead. T 

But Jerry knew better. With a cry 
echoing that uttered by his poor little 
four-footed friend, the clown went down 
on his knees, and turned Porkie over with 
his big tender hands, feeling anxiously for 
the heart’s beating. But the throbbing of 
the little heart was stilled, the eyes were 
glazing, the limbs already stiffening. There 
was no doubt about it—Porkie was dead. 

Jerry rose to his feet again, his broad 
chest heaving. The death, so sudden and 
inexplicable, of his little pupil had given 
him a shock; and the audience understood 
that this was not acting, and kept silence— 
the silence of sympathy—a stillness only 
broken by the wailing sob of a child: 
„Oh, Porkie, dear little Porkie! You 
can't be really dead." 

The Manager saw that a diversion was 
imperative, and must be made at once, so 
he sent one of the men to ring in the tamer 
and his beasta, while he himself stepped up 
to Jerry, who still stood half-dazed beside 
the body of Porkie. 

Pull yourself together, man," he said. 
* Pick up that poor little beggar and get 
out of the ring. l shan't want you any 
more to-night ; Joe's is the last thing in the 
programme. Go now, and  good.night. 
We've both had a great loss, Jerry, in the 
death of that good little beast.” 

As the Master turned away, and Jerry, 
with the pig in his arms, stiode with droop- 
ing head towards the place of exit, he had 
to step aside to let the great cage-car pasa 
him on its way into the ring. Just behind 
it walked the tamer in his brilliant spangled 
dress. Jerry looked up, and his eyes met 
those of Joe. The latter glanced at Porkie’s 
stiffening limbs, and into his eyes there 
came a sudden irrepressible light of triumph. 
It was only a flash, gone in an instant, 
but Jerry had seen it, and by it he read 
what had been a mystery to him before. A 
few minutes later ** The Missus " came to him 
in the little waiting-room outside the hall. 

Can you account for this, Jerry ? " she 
e “The pig was as jolly as could be 
all day. What do you su the r 
little beast died of ? ” didis ii 

There was silence for what seemed quite 
a long time, and when Jerry spoke his voice 
was even more cracked than usual. But all 
he said was: My dear Missus, I don't 
suppose nothin’; I know / " 

" Know? Know what, Jerry? 

„Why, what he died of, Missus.” 

And what was it? 

“ It was poison." 

" Poison! And by whom given ? " 

* By Joe Banks, the tamer.” 

“Surely not! You can't mean that, 
Jerry ! Say you don't mean it."' 

Indeed, but I do! Things I didn't 
seem to take in aſore is plain enough now. 


But there, Missus, dear, I can't talk no more 
about it to-night." And, with tears that 
almost blotted out his squint, the lad went 
away to bury the dead body of the little 
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beast that had loved him and had done so 

much towards his success in the ring. And 

as he laid Porkie to rest in the hole he had 

dug for him, he muttered, with a con- 
(To be continued.) 
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centrated wrath and bitterness foreign, 
indeed, to the lad’s sweet nature: “ Wait a 
bit, Joe Banks; wait a little bit. I'll be 
even with you yet. My turn will come." 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


NLY on two or three occasions since he 
had taken up Mimosa had Randall 
met the owner of Blenheim,” as Major 
Vale Tarrant's cattle-station was named, 
and never had the Major deigned to accord 
the settler more than a barely civil nod, 
accompanied by a contraction of tho brow, 
as he rode by. But Randall, though an- 
noyed for the moment at such a want of 
courtesy—unusual in the Bush—thought 
little of it. He had heard that the Major 
was opposed to the New Land Act, and dis- 
liked settlers coming into the district; and 
as he always manifested the same curtness 
to other newcomers, Randall felt that he 
had no more cause for complaint than 
others. 

A few weeks after his return from Sydney 
Randall was pleased to receive a Govern- 
ment notification to the effect that, in 
consequence of the steady progress of the 
district, the postal authorities would be 
willing to run a weekly mail-coach between 
Wadonda and Karoesa if the local public 
would guarantee the rough dray road being 
kept in order for the first twelve months. 
The letter was handed to him late one 
aíternoon, just as he had returned home 
after a two days' absence among the ranges, 
where he and Davy Monk —one of his men— 
had been looking for a couple of working 
bullocks, which had strayed. Only his wife 
and younger daughter, Edith, were at home, 
the two boys and their sister Mary being 

in cleaning up the abandoned 
house on Block 23. 

Mary,“ said he to his wife, after reading 
the letter, I must see Major Tarrant about 
this. He is sure to be offended if I do not, 
although the thing was suggested by me. 
But, in addition to his being a magistrate, 
and full of his own dignity, he can help 
greatly in the matter, for there are two 
very bad creeks on Blenheim run which are 
not crossable by a coach after heavy rain; 
and as everyone says that he can be very 
5 I daresay he will let some of 

is men help us to cut down the banks and 
widen the crossings. An extra Sydney mail 
every week ought to please him greatly.” 

Lou know best, Will. But I confess that 
I am somewhat nervous about your callin 
upon him. He is such a stern-looking old 
man, and his fierce blue eyes under their 
white brows rather frighten me. But, 
although I have never seen her, I am sure 
his sister, at least, will be nice to you and 
Edith." 

Edith Randall, a fair-haired, handsome 
girl of sixteen, who was sitting beside her 
mother darning, tapped ner fect, and 
laughingly held up a warning finger to her 
mother. 

" Now, please, mother, do not say any- 
thing more just now. I want to tell father 
all about it myself." 

Randall, stroking his heavy beard, and 
looking first at his wife and then at his 
daughter, went on in his quiet, slow tones. 


By Lovis BEckE, 
Author of Tom Wallis," * Bellu of Barina,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


* Oh, I'm not alarmed, Molly! He won't 
bite my head off. These irascible old Indian 
officers are right enough—like some of the 
fiery-tempered old captains I have served 
with in the navy. They bellow and bawl 
at you, but their hearts are in the right 
place. And ther I want to speak to him 
about another matter. I want to buy fifty 
head of store cattle from him—weaners. 
I'll make an early start to-morrow.” 

His daughter dropped her darning, 
tripped over to him with a smile, and 
grasped his thick beard with loving rough- 
ness in her shapely, brown, sunburnt hands. 

“ Father, let Mary and me come with you 
to Blenheim.” 

Why do you girls want to come ? " 

" Ah, now we have a secret for you. 
Yesterday we met Miss Tarrant. She has 
been to Sydney, and landed here from the 
Amelia, which could not get in over tho 
Wadonda bar on account of the surf, and 
Major Tarrant’s buggy was at the wharf 
waiting for her.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t say ‘well’ in such a stodgy, 
nonchalant manner," and she gave his 
beard a tug. “‘It was most exciting. Mary 
and I met her walking up to the buggy, and 
she stopped and asked us if we were the 
Misses Randall, and shook hands with us, 
and, oh, she has the sweetest smile, and ——" 

" Steady, old woman." 

“ Voice that you ever heard, and said 
she was Miss Tarrant, and waa glad to mect 
us, and hoped if ever we were passing Blen- 
heim we would call on her and ——" 

“ Take a long breath.” 

“ And—oh, you are rude—and she would 
be so glad, as it is so lonely there most of 
the time. We asked her to come to the 
house and have a cup of tea, but she had 
just had tea on board, and the buggy was 
waiting, and she was anxious to meet her 
brother in Wadonda this evening. Only for 
that she said she would have called on 
1aother, although it is two miles from the 
wharf. And, oh, she is pretty—no, not 
pretty, she's beautiful beautiful, with lovely 
wavy hair of shining silvery white.” 

Randall laughed and patted his daughter's 
cheek. 

Well. I don't mind one of you coming 
with me—not both; there is too much to 
do at home just now. I intended the boys 
to come to help me drive the cattle here 
from Blenheim, as we shall have to camp 
for at least two nights on the way home. 
However, only one of the boys need come ; 
you or Mary must take the place of the other. 
Run off, and when Mary comes home fight 
it out with her.” 

The matter was “fought out very 
amicably, Mary, who was two years older 
than her sister, declaring that the work of 
cleaning the abandoned house was more 
exciting for her than even a visit to Miss 
Tarrant ; and so, at sunrise on the followi 
morning, Randall, his son Grey, and Edit 


started off, driving before them a pack. 
horse, which carried their blankets and food, 
and (:rey’s shot-gun ; for game was plentiful 
on the route, and the lad, like his elder 
brother Will, and all other Bush.reared 
boys, was a born sportsman. 

For the first ten miles their way was along 
the bank of Karossa Creek, and in thia 
part of New South Wales the scenery is 
very beautiful, and the verdure and trees of a 
somi- tropical character, for the humidity of 
the climate is great, and the shades of green 
of forest tree, undergrowth, and creeper are 
many. All along the banks of river and 
creek were huge llianas, whose roots lay in 
the warm black soil around tbe boles of tho 
larger trees, and swayed to and fro to the 
passing breeze ; the straight, smooth-barked 
and mottled bole of the wild apple grew side 
by side with the graceful bangalow palm, with 
its plume of noble, fanlike leaves; and 
everywhere that the sun penetrated throuch 
tho silent aisles of the forest, the wild 
convolvulus showed its red and purple 
flowers in thick clusters. 

It was early in the month of January 
(the hottest time of the year), the Bush was 
full of life, and the cries of the birds as they 
sped from branch to branch of the thick 
foliage overhead, making their morning 
meal of fruits and berries, were as sweet to 
the ears of Randall and his son and daughter 
as the gentle murmur of Karossa Creek 
sweeping down to the waiting sea. To 
Randall there had come, after many years, 
that greatest of all blessings to the man 
who, not a native of Australia, has made 
his home in tho country, and no longer 
yearns for his motherland—a love of the 
Bush, its silence, solitude, and immensity. 
To those to whom this feeling comes uot, 
even though the new country has brought 
them wealth, the Bush has but little or no 
charm, and they miss that which would 
add greatly to their happiness, and to the 


happiness of those about them. 
(To be continued.) 


e HICH is the road? " asked the boys. 
“That one," said the coolie; “it 
is now only a mile away, and the road is 

Harry and Jack gave a glance and went 
on with their exciting work. After a time 
Caddrell gave some broad hints as to tho 
time, and Harry told him to go on slowly, 
and that they would overtake him. This 
he did, and was soon out of sight. So eager 
was the pair over the discovery, as they 
thought, of at least one good gem, that they 
did not notice how time had flown. 

* We can come here on our way back," 
said Harry at last, “ and spend more time. 
I'm terribly thirsty. Let us go on." 

They took the path which they thoucht 
Caddrell had pointed out, but which was really 
another that wound round a hill, and, instead 
of coming out of the jungle, they found 
themselves getting into a deeper and darker 
part of the dense forest. They passed 
several open spaces and looked anxiously 
for Caddrell. At last they stopped and 
looked at each other. 

* [et us go back to the gem. pits, Perhaps 
Caddrell will be there," said Harry. 

They found themselves, however, more 
puzzled than ever, so both boys called 
* Coo-ee" and *''Caddrell" as loudly as 
possible, but there was no answer. 

"[ wish we had kept the coolie," said 
Harry. "It was stupid of me, especially as 
Gilbert told me not to lose sight of him." 

Hours passed; the sudden darkness of 
the tropics set in, and the two boys had to 
face the idea of spending the night in the 
jungle. Neither of them had any matches, 
and they felt how terrible was the blackness, 
with the constant noise of the frogs and now 
and then the chattering of monkeys overhead, 

* f say, Harry, what about cheetahs ? ” 

Harry bravely answered: “ Look here, 
old fellow, we have just got to make the 
best of things and not think of dangers. 
We must creep into a corner and keep close 
together, say our prayers, and go to sleep.” 

He had noticed a large boulder with a sort 
of platform half-way down it, and this he 
hastily cleared of debris in the little light 
left and lifted Jack up. They then ate half 
the sandwiches left, lamenting having given 


Caddrell one packet, thirst, as yet, being tho: 


worst inconvenience they had to suffer. 

" Evans will be sure to come and hunt 
for us as soon as Caddrell arrives," said 
Harry. “ Perhaps he will send to-night. 
In the morning we must look for water; we 
passed several streams coming, you know.” 

The two wanderers were so tired out that, 
anxious as they were, they found they could 
not keep awake, so Harry proposed they 
should take turns in watching, and he 
insisted upon Jack getting a nap first. He 
slept on for a couple of hours before Harry 
called him and then took his turn. 

Jack nodded several times and found it 
very difficult to keep his eyes open until he 
got a fright which quite roused him. In the 
darkness he felt. something move round and 
round above him, and, at last, he was sure 
that it touched him. He could hardly 
breathe, and for a few moments dared not 
stretch out his hand to rouse Harry. Then 
the something brushed across his face and he 
screamed out hoarsely, Harry, there's a 
wild beast upon us! 

Harry sprang up, but neither heard any- 
thing again for some minutes, and Jack felt 
his heart beat so fast he could hardly speak. 
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TWO SCHOOLBOYS IN CEYLON: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By ALISON GRIEVE. 


CHAPTER 1V.—continucd. 


“There ! " he cried, as he made out some- 
thing near him again, and both listened 
breathlessly. 

“Thank goodness, it's only a bat 
Harry exclaimed, Evans was telling me 
about them. Great big brutes they are!“ 

He was soon able to comfort Jack, who 
was some minutes before he got his courage 
back. "They then resolved to talk and try 
and pass the hours away, but it was very 
long to the poor tired-out boys before they 
found it getting light. 

They then resolved to try again to retrace 
their steps, but could not recognise any of 
the turns in the road, and at last gave up 
and sat down to rest. They had not as yet 
met with any water, but had heard tho 
sound of a waterfall, They were also worn 
out with shouting. 

At last they came to a small clear space, 
and Harry decided to climb up a tree and 
see if he could make out where they were. 
He chose one with thick branches, and Jack 
got up some of the lower ones to wait for 
his report. 

„Not a sign of any village! Nothing but 
up hill and down hill of dense jungle! Shall 
we ever get out ? Oh, why don't they come 
and find us!” 

However, Harry saw & small stream 
running over rocks not far off, and they were 
Boon quenching their thirst and bathing 
their heads. There was nothing for it but 
to make up their minds to another night in 
the jungle. They were faint with hunger— 
the last biscuit having been finished early 
in the day and every crumb turned 
out. 

“It makes me think of how I used to 
stuff myself at Cutliſſ's.“ said poor Jack. 
* Serves me right for mv greediness ! You 
never were given that wav, old fellow. If 
we only had some of that porridge we used 
to hate at breakfast ! "' 

Harry laughed. People do seem to take 
a lot more food than they want. I could 
easily last all day with just one square 
meal; but this fasting makes a fellow feel 
very done up. Still, it's no use lamenting. 
Let us rig up a night's lodging in good time 
and make ourselves as comfortable as we 
can. We must not leave it until dark.” 

Jack shuddered at the idea of another 
night in that awful darkness, but he did not 
utter one word of complaint. Were they 
not English boys? So they set to work and 
strengthened a mass of creepers between two 
trees by laying branches across, and then 
obtained lighter branches and leaves to form 
bedding. It was well off the ground and 
really far more comfortable than they had 
been the night before. 

The next morning they were awakened by 
the hideous shrieks of the devil bird, which, 
for a few moments, alarmed them terribly; 
but Harry had heard one before, so recog- 
nised it, though Jack thought it was some 
dreadful animal somewhere near. It was no 
wonder, as the shriek is almost unearthly, 
and many a strong man has turned pale at 
the sound. 

They then took a good long drink from 
the stream and Harry climbed the tree again. 
He made out that there seemed a much 
thinner piece of jungle on one side, and 
determined to try that way. They were 
comforted to find more open spaces, and 
Harry felt he could have almost cried with 
delight when he saw in the distance a thin 
streak of smoke. 
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“ Buck up. old fellow! We are not to be 
the babes in the wood, after all!” and he 
pointed it out to Jack, who had been 
wearily keeping up and wondering. how 
much longer his strength would hold out. 
But anything rather than another night in 
the jungle, and he made an effort to hurry 
along.  Footsore, their clothes in rags, worn 
out with anxiety and want of sleep, they 
pluckily trudged on more hopefully, when a 
terrible misfortune befell poor Jack. 

He had just cut himself a stout pece of 
bimboo to help him over the rough ground, 
and on shutting the large pruning-knife he 
had used, the blade sprang back too quickly 
and gave him a frightful gash just above 
his knee, where he had rested the knife in 
closing it. 

On hearing his exclamation Harry turned 
round and sprang towards him aghast, as 
the boy turned so white with pain. The 
blood poured from the wound, and he had 
to think what he could do to stop the dread. 
ful rush. And then—how was Jack to get 
along? He dared not stop to realise the 
full extent of the disaster for the moment. 

" Tam always the unlucky one," said poor 
Jack. 

Harry did not speak, but calmly removed 
his coat, and, taking off his shirt, tore it 
quickly into strips and tied some tightly 
over the wound and another bandage above 
the place, twisting a piece of stick into it 
to tighten it. It was effectual, after a little, 
in stopping the flow of blood, but Jack was 
very weak from loss of blood, and walking, 
of course, was out of the question. For- 
tunately Harry was able to get some water 
close by, and bathed Jack’s forehead. The 
[ow boy begged him to go on and leave 
um. 

“It’s no use both of us dying, Harry. 
Give my love to them all, and tell mother 
not to fret. I have never been any good to 
her." 

" You are not going to die, my friend,” 
was the answer. I am going to get you 
out of this if possible, and if you have to 
give in why, we will give in together. But 
there's no time to waste talking.“ 

Harry put away the unlucky knife, and, 
Btooping down, made Jack get on his back, 
and, giving a look for ihe smoke of what he 
imagined to be a native hut of some descrip- 
tion, he staggered on. 

“It’s a good thing you are so small, 
kiddie,” said he, and also that you have 
not had a heavy meal; why, you are 
nothing to carry." 

Jack did not answer at once, but after a 
minute came the hesitating words: “ The 
blood is dripping again. Oh, I feel so 
queer!“ 

Harry laid his burden down gently, for 
Jack had fainted. After bandaging the 
wound again and reviving Jack, Harry 
made another venture, this time carrying 
the boy as straight as possible and getting 
more anxious every moment, as he knew he 
could not get far, and Jack was faint as 
much from starvation as from loss of blood. 
What was he to do ? 

After a couple of hundred yards he had to 
put his burden down again for a rest, and 
then on again. Slight and small as Jack 
was, he was heavy to carry over the rough 
EUM in the intense heat. At last, leaving 

im as comfortable as possible, he went u 
a mound overgrown with tangled ferns sad 
creepers of wondrous beauty and shouted 


with all his might several times. Was it 
fancy? Yes! ere was a faint coo-ee in 
reply. Harry made every noise he could 
think of—a shrill whistle, then a coo-ee— 
and to his delight he soon heard voices and 
crashing through the undergrowth ; then a 
stoppage, evidently where they found the 
remains of Harry's torn shirt—Jack’s 
accident had stopped the searchers—and 
then appeared Caddrell, with George, the 
Malay cook from the Vicarage, and behind 
them, panting and almost exhausted, was 
Gerald Roes. 

“I say, whatever have vou fellows been 
doing? Has a cheetah attacked you?!“ 

He might very well have imagined it. 
Harry's light flannel suit (what was left of 
it) was stained with blood, as were Jack's 
white drill clothes. 

On receiving an account of the disaster, 
Gerald bent over Jack : 

Well, young un. you area beauty! You 
must get into a scrape or it would not be 

ui’ 

Jack smiled faintly; he could hardly 
realise that help had come. Gerald put his 
hand in his pocket. 

* Oh, Um so glad! Here is some cordial. 
Mrs. Beard made me bring some." And he 
made the boy take some in water from a 
large stone bottle Caddrell was carrying. 
This revived our hero, and he was ready for 
a few spoonfuls of some essence of beef jelly 
Mrs. Beard had also provided. Harry, too, 
was very much in need of both, and looked 
almost as ghastly as Jack. 

The party then considered the best way 
to get Jack along, and George and Caddrell 
set to work to tie a blanket the former had 
brought along to two poles, and the boy 
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was lifted carefully on to this, the great 
dread being that the wound would begin 
bleeding again. 

* How far are we from Fairyland ? " was 
Harry's inquiry ? ; 

* Why, nearly as far as from the Gap. 
Instead of going to the west after leaving 
the gem-pits, you went exactly eastwards, 
and then took ever so many wrong turns. 
You must have gone several times almost 
in a circle.” This was explained by the 
Malay, George. 

“How did you come to the rescue, 
Jerry?“ 

** Why, about tiffin- time the day after you 
left, Caddrell appeared at the Vicarage, and 
we were all horrified when he said vou had 
not turned up. Mrs. Beard sent word to 
Ellerslie and I came off with Caddrell and 
George, who used to be a servant at Fairy- 
land and knew the path well. and Mrs. 
Beard came as far as the gem-pits with us, 
and we hunted until dark, when wo took 
refuge in a native hut George knew of, 
where we left our rugs and other things. 
We started early this morning, and were just 
thinking of giving up the search aud return- 
ing to the hut, when J heard you coo-ec. 
You must have been about a mile off then. 
Do you know,” he continued, “ Mrs. Beard 
began to worry nbout you fellows as soon 
as you had leít, and she dreanit you were 
lost? It was she who thought of the 
cordial and meat jelly; she is no end of a 
clever one, and must have a sort of second 
sight besides the talent of a general! It was 
she who arranged the parties, and that we 
should start from where Cacddrell left you, 
and intended to get up more parties of 
searchers after we left. George thinks we 
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had better go to Sinclair's bungalow; it is 
nearer the doctor than Fairyland, although 
in the opposite direction. He is a good sort. 
Mr. Beard took me over one Sunday when he 
went to take a service in the store, and we 
Btayed a night. As soon as we can get a 
coolic from him we must send for Dr. 
Robson." ; 

In about another hour the “ Waterloo” 
bungalow came in sight, and the owner, 
whom Gerald had described as a good sort, 
welcomed them heartily. In a few minutes 
coolies were on the way to the different 
places to give news of the rescue, and an 
urgent message was sent to the doctor. 

Harry was thankful for a change of 
clothes and a bath, but felt too anxious 
about Jack to go to bed at once. The 
doctor soon arrived and dressed the wound, 
highly applauding the way the bandages 
had been put on. 

“ You saved the boy's life, young man,” 
said he. If you had not put that tight one 
above the place he would soon have bled to 
death. It is a frightful gash, and I wonder 
he is no worse." 

Jack was soon asleep, worn out with all 
his terrible experiences, and in a couple of 
days really better than Harry, who had to 
lie up for severe pains in his limbs from the 
overstrain in carrying his friend. 

However, in a week he was able to move 
on to Fairyland, leaving Jack, who was net 
to walk for some time, in the care of Harold 
Sinclair, who went out of his way to enter- 
tain his young visitor, and a very pleasant 
time our hero spent lying in the verandah 
with all bis host's collection of birds and 
small animals to amuse him. 

( To be continued.) 
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M: guardian had, after careful considera- 
tion, decided that à thorough know- 
ledge of the French language and a fairly 
good accent were indispensable to my future 


career. 

He had been advised to send me to 
M. Latour's boarding.school, near Paris. I 
was glad to hear that there was an English 
boy at Latour's, for I had not relished the 
idea of being the only Anglais among a 
lot of French boys. 

We—that is, my guardian and I—had a 
fairly good journey, although it was rather 
rough. I was not sick, though. 

The next morning we made our way to 
M. Latour’s school—a large old-fashioned 
house standing in its own grounds. 

After some talk the Head took me to 
M. Lamont's class, with whom he left me. 
The boys were all craning their necks and 
whispering to one another ; I was wondering 
which was T. Smith. 


TOM SMITH AT LATOURS. 

By Francis M. NIcHOLLs. 
“Smit!” called M. 
Lamont. 

Oui, monsieur," re- 
plied a very loud, gruff 
voice from the bottom of 
the class, which quite 
startled me; and a red- 
: haired, freckled boy of 
| | about my own age and 

© size got up from the form 
in a very leisurely manner. 

* I shall want you to 
look after Fenton, your 
compatriot, until he gets 
used to things. Do you 
understand, Smit? 

** Yes, sir; very well,” Smith replied in a 
high falsetto voice, which set the boys 
grinning. 

I walked down to the bottom form and 
shook hands with my appointed mentor, 
who greeted me with : 

* Did you bring any butterscotch ? ” in 
a gruff whisper. 

When I apologetically admitted that I 
had not, Smith shook his head sadly and 
seemed to lose all interest in me. 

I was somewhat taken aback by this 
strange welcome, but decided not to let it 
upset me. 

After school Smith seemed much more 
amiable, and when I told him that my 
fond relatives had managed to smuggle a 
few packages of sweets and other dainties 
into my box, behind my guardian's back 
(who thought I was too old for sweets !), 
he suggested the advisability of an early 
investigation of these packages, 


He helped himself fairly liberally to the 
various dainties that we discovered, and 
also advised me to give some to a few of the 
bigger boys. 

“Just Fleuriot, Delmary, Marchant, and 
perhaps Boulot, you know.“ 

This was my introduction to the seniors 
of the class, whom [ found very decent 
chaps, although inclined to boast of their 
country's superiority, which led to heated 
arguments at times. 

I soon found out that Smith, notwith. 
Rtanding his queer waye, was well liked by 
the boys, for he was always ready to stand 
up for the weaker ones if ill-treated. 

He was very good at all games and sporta, 
but did not get on so well with his lessons. 
This did not seem to trouble him very much. 

Tom and I became great chums after a 
timc, but he would never talk about him- 
self or his people at home. 

As both Tom and I had at one time been 
given some instructions how to put up 
our dukes,” a somewhat painful memory 
with me, we decided, in an unlucky moment 
—for all the subsequent trouble was caused 
thereby—to get some boxing-gloves. 

When we approached M. Lamont he could 
not see at all why the gloves were necessary, 
for he considered it much better sport to 
uso the bare fists only! M'yes! After a 
MES deal of talk Tom scored by telling 

I. Lamont that one might as well try to 
kick—in football etc.— without boots as 
box without gloves. 

There was great excitement in the school 
when the gloves arrived, and quite a crowd 
gathered in the playground to see the two 
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% Anglishe " perform at le boxe.” Being 
a half- holiday, we had plenty of time for 
our sport.” 

They seemed to think that seconds and 
chalked lines were the principal things, and 
were disappointed because we would not 
have either—only a timekeeper. 

It was an eager and expectant crowd 
which surrounded us. We were both about 
the same height, but Tom was of heavier 
build ; whereas I had the advantage of a 
longer reach, and was perhaps a bit nimbler. 

We shook hands in a most solemn manner, 
which much impressed the crowd. Unfor- 
tunately Tom spoiled the effect by bringing 
his right glove up to his nose in a way 
which was rather rude. 

To prevent any further display on Tom's 
part, I sparred up to him. He pretended 
to be much startled by this attack of mine, 
and looked appealingly at the crowd, as if 
to call them to witness that it was I who 
started it. After this silent protest he put 
himself in correct fighting attitude, and 
began prancing up and down in a manner 
which was awfully funny. He varied the 
performance by waltzing round me, giving 
me an occasional gentle tap, just to show 
me what he could do. 

This display had gone on for some time, 
to the evident surprise of the puzzled crowd, 
when the timekeeper seemed to awake, and 
yelled : 

“Tdime! Time!" 

We squatted down on the grass, and 
were at once surrounded by our followers. 
Fleuriot, Delmary, and some of the other 
big boys were much disappointed with the 
display ; it was too tame, and wanted more 
life put into it. 

* Did I not do enough dancing about ? ” 
growled Tom. He went on to explain that 
the first round " was always more or less 
of a preliminary character (I often wondered 
where Tom got his big words from, and in 
French, too!) but that they would have 
some real sport in the next round. 

In the meantime our timekeeper, Duport, 
had gone astray, and we had to send some 
of the boys to hunt for him, for there was 
no time to train another boy to his duties. 
He was at last discovered near the Lodge 
with his mouth half-full of pastry. 

Before we took up our positions again 
Tom whispered to me: 

* No larks this time, Jack ; let us show the 
crowd some real science. I won't hit hard ! " 

After shaking hands we at once com- 
menced to spar in as correct à manner as 
possible, with occasional taps, which were 

eted with shouts of Touche (touched). 
The crowd, however, was not very en- 
thusiastic, and seemed to think we required 
encouraging. 

* Go it, you chaps! Get to work at last, 
les Anglishes ! " shouted some of the boys, 
who were getting impatient; while others 
inquired sarcastically : “ Have you not done 
dancing yet? This is not a quadrille, you 
know! i 

Just at this moment there seemed to be 
& commotion behind Tom, and one of the 
big boys—Delmary, I believe it was—was 
either pushed, or stumbled rather heavily 
against Tom, sending him straight at me 
with his outstretched left, which gave me 
& nasty blow on my nose and eye. 

That round came to a sudden end, even 
before Duport had sufficiently recovered 
from his surprise to shout Táime ! ” 

Tom seemed rather upset, and asked me 
whether I knew who had pushed him on to 
me. Aa I did not want any fuss, I did not. 

As ill-luck would have it, I left the gloves 
behind me when I left the battlefield to 
have my wounds attended to, telling the 
boys jocularly that there was a chance to 
get some lovely black eyes. 
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Two of the boys escorted me to Cartouche 
at the Lodge to have my face seen to. 
Cartouche was an old soldier, and knew 
what to do in these cases. The whole thing 
did not take more than about twenty 
minutes, but when we returned te the play- 
ground what a change was there ! 

Tom was still inside the ring; his nose 
had been bleeding, and one of his eyes was 
closing up. He appeared to be thoroughly 
roused, and defiantly looked round for 
another victim. 

I heard afterwards that Tom, evidently 
mad at having hurt me, and annoyed by 
the sneering remarks of some of the bigger 
boys, who thought “ le boxe ” child's play, 
and that one only got hurt by accident, had 
invited one or two of them to a little 
“ quadrille.” 

There was quite a rush at first to put 
those mysterious gloves on, but when the 
crowd saw some of the biggest boys biting 
the dust after a few minutes’ “dancing " 
with “this demon Smit," they thought 
better of it. I just caught sight of the 
* damaged ones ” as they slowly made their 
way to the Lodge. Cartouche had a busy 
afternoon. 

Tom seemed rather excited when I came 
up to him. 

“ I have been busy, Jack, while"you were 
away—been demonstrating the noble art 
of self-defence.” Won't there be a nice 
collection of black eyes at call-over to- 
morrow, including yours and mine? I feel 
just wound up, and could do with a few 
more rounds ! ” 

He looked around him somewhat de- 
fiantly. 

I began to get a bit anxious for Tom, for 
I knew there was trouble ahead, M. Latour 
being very strict as to behaviour at school. 

Although M. Lamont, the under-master, 
had been on the playground most of the 
afternoon, he would not be likely to speak 
up for Tom, for there was no love lost 
between them, Tom hating Lamont most 
cordially. 

J tried my best to calm Tom's Aggressive 
spirit, telling him that he had done enough 
damage for one day, but he would not 
listen to reason; he had the mad idea of 
“ having a go at old Lamont,” as he put it. 

He seemed utterly reckless, and my 
warnings had no effect. 

With mock politeness Tom asked the 
under-master whether he would like to try 
the gloves for a few minutes. M. Lamont 
hesitated a bit, thinking it probably infra 
diq., but the fatal attraction of the gloves 
was too much for him, and to the huge 
delight of the boys, who did not like him 
very much, he took off his coat and pro- 
ceeded to put on the gloves. 

M. Lamont was somewhat undersized, 
but broad-shouldered, and was possessed of 
considerable strength, as some of the boys 
had found out to their cost. 

He had evidently watched Tom to some 
purpose, for he was shaping rather well. 

Tom had a most determined look on his 
face, as if he meant mischief; he kept 
M. Lamont pretty busy, and was trying 
all he knew to get an opening. A sudden 
rather fierce attack of Tom's somewhat dis- 
concerted the under-master, who hit out 
wildly, and, before he had quite recovered, 
he felt a sharp blow on his right eye. 

When he looked round Tom had already 
vanished, which was as well for him, for 
M. Lamont was furious, especially when h 
noticed the boys' subdued joy. | 

“ Oh, the young rascal—the blackguard ! 
I know he did it on purpose ! The scamp ! 
Just let me catch him! 

The under-master waa beside himself with 
rage, and this display did not tend to 
increase his popularity. 


Excited groups of the boys were eagerly 
discussing the stirring events of the after- 
noon, and most of them seemed to think 
that poor Tom was in for it—the Head was 
sure to send him away. 

Not much sympathy was expressed with 
* old Lamont.” In the opinion of the boys 
he only got what he deserved. His dis- 
comfiture quite cheered up the bigger boys, 
who had got the worst of it in their tussle 
with “ ce demon Smit.” 

He is a demon of a fighter, there is no 
doubt about it, this brave Tom Smit.“ 

l found Tom in the dormitory ; he had 
washed and generally smartened himself. 
To my surprise I noticed that he was 
wearing his beet suit, and that all his things 
were packed. 

" Yes, my boy, I am off," he said, in 
reply to my inquiry. and glad of it, too, 
for I was doing no good here under old 
Lamont. He took a dislike to me from the 
very start, and kept punishing me for the 
slightest thing—often unjustly, too. Well, 
we are quits now, for I landed him a beauty, 
and don't care a rap for anything. You 
see, Jack, I knew they would not keep me 
here another term, so I thought I might 
just as well go off with a splash, and get 
some of my own back. I had to go before 
the ' Head,’ who seemed quite amused at 
the appearance of the seniors who had 
suffered in the combat, and, looking at my 
damaged face, observed ‘that as we had 
evidently punished one another, there was 
no necessity to go further into the matter.’ 
He was very severe, however, in regard to 
* the unprovoked, deliberate, shameful attack 
on one in authority—a premeditated attack ! 
This I cannot overlook ! ' ” 

The upshot of it all was that the “ Head ” 
sent a wire to Tom's uncle, who lives near 
Paris, to take his hopeful nephew awav. 
“ He will find him ‘damaged goods’ just 
now !" 

" Well, I'll just run and say goodbye to 
the boys out there. Coming ? " 

The sympathy and regret at his leaving 
shown by all the boys, big and small, 
visibly affected Tom, who would not wat 
for the musical honours which Duport was 
endeavotring to organise. 

We could just hear Hip. hip, 'urah 
which was probably all they could re. 
member on the spur of the moment, as we 
hurried round to the front entrance. There 
Tom stopped me, saying, in a very shaky 
voice : 

" Goodbye, Jack, my boy; goodbye! 
It's a big wrench to part from you all!“ 

That was the last we saw of Tom Smith, 
and the school was not the same for weeks 
afterwards, for Tom's indomitable pluck, 
his keen sense of justice, and his other 
sterling qualities had endeared him to most 
of the bovs at Latour's. 


THE 
OF 


HATE to see such an important date as 

the Fifth of November passing by with 

little more than a feeble suggestion of the 
good old-fashioned celebrations. 

My earliest experiences of Guy Fawkes’ 
Day were very pleasant ones, in which I 
remember hordes of happy little unwashed 
kiddies stalking proudly through the streets, 
singing, as they escorted disreputable- 
looking effigies propped up helplessly on 
rickety furniture : 

" Please to remember the Fifth o’ November. 

The Gunpowder Treason and Plot! 
There ain't any reason why Gunpowder Treaso 
Should ever be forgot! P 


“Guy! Guy! Guy! Ang ‘im up on i,! 
‘Aug im to a lamp - post, and there let "inf de! 


. * ) 

This h-less lyric would be repeated scores 
of times by the energetic young vocaliste, 
until they had collected a useful cargo of 
coin, had taken part in sundry inevitable 
. fights with rival Guy proprietors, and had 
ended the day in a glorious riot of noise. 
fireworks, and refreshments. AE F 

A lot of this excitement— which of course 
included the insertion of cràckers in. private 
letter-boxes and the throwing of noisy little 
fireworks under the feet of nervous pedés- 
trians—is missing from up-to-date celebra- 
tions. Nowadays I am usually reminded 
that the Fifth has come round again by 
misguided youths shouting, as I pass them in 
the streets, Mies 

„When are they goin’ to burn - yer? 

However, I've bad such a lot of fun in 
the past that I still retain a friendly feeling 
for “ The Fifth," and, as last. year was the 
three-hundredth anniversary of Mr. Fawkes's 
attempt to make a record bonfire at Weat- 
minster, I determined to help the youngsters 
at home to eclipse all our previous auccesses, 
and arrange a Guy-burning orgie worthy of 
the great occasion. SI SG 

There were tho usual preparations, whieh 
included hunting around the house for old 
clothes, buying or making '* Pope-faces "— 
as I believe the masks are called—investing 
money in fireworks, hearing the Pater 
ramble mildly at the mess and expense, 
and rigging up the Guy, the rocket-stands, 
and other necessary “ properties " in the 
garden. 

I suppose I ought to consider myself a little 
too old for such nonsense, but somehow I 
found this three-hundredth anniversary pro- 
ductive of a lot of entertainment and excite- 
ment—especially the latter. l 

We had a couple of Guys, for, rummaging 
around an outhouse in the garden, we 
found the remains of our Jast year’s effigy, 
whose burning had been interrupted by a 
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"FIFTH." 


storm. He wasn't in a very presentable 
condition— poor old chap!—for he hadn't 
spent the year in particularly distinguished 
company. A broken-down garden-roller, 
an antediluvian bike, and a rusty lawn- 
mower are hardly fit companions for a gallant 
of King James's days, and Guy was looking 
unutterably weary and shabby when we 
discovered him. 

His mouldy face was falling away from a 
wooden neck, his straw interior was pushing 
its way through his sackcloth waistcoat, 
and hs wooden asms were posed in a 
plaintively helpless manner—evidently find- 
ing it hard work to support the decayed 
wicket-keeping gloves which had to serve 
him as gauntlet$— while, as for his well. 
ventilated and roomy boots, they would have 
been scornfully rejected, as long past wear, by 
the shhbbiest of scarecrows. | 
However, we dragged him from his retreat, 
and, after supplying him with a new face 
and a greatly improved figure, we decided 
that he was sufficiently presentable to play 
the part of Guy's fellow-conspirator, Catesby, 
in the evening’s festivities. I had forgotten 
alt about Catesby—except in connection 
with a much.advertised floor covering 
unti my young brother Ralph fired about 
a page and a-half of school history-book at 
me to refresh my memory. Ralph had 
evidently been swotting the subject. 

The notorious Mr. Fawkes himself was 
represented by a truculent-looking imitation 
of a chauffeur, who was wearing a home- 
made peak-cap, a decayed hearth-rug, and a 
pair of the Pater's second-best gardening- 
gloves. . | 
~ There were lots of fireworks; rockets 
screwed to stout pieces of wood, and stuck, 
under cover of darkness. in the Pater's 
favourite . flower - beds Catherine - wheels, 
fastened with long nails to clothes - posts, 
Roman candles, golden rains, Jack. in- the- 
boxes, flower · pqts, fire-balloons, and our 
good old favourites, squibs and crackers. 
es really had a rattling good time, but, 
towards the end of the evening, I began to 
get balf-choked with the smoke, more than 
half-baked with the fire, and. generally 
speaking, thoroughly fagged, for I had been 
“Guy Fawkesing since early in the morning. 

So, at about nine o'clock, I left the reat of 
the fun to Ralph and his chums, and toddled 
indoors to wash the soot out of my eyes, 
change into clean things, and have a thorough 
good laze before supper. PI 

After I had made myself fairly pre- 
sentable, I dropped into the comfortable old 
armohair before the fire in my den, stuck 
my feet up on another chair, and settled 


down to enjoy a good rest until the gong 


summoned me. 


I really was utterly tired, and I suppose 
I can't have settled down for more than a 
minute or so before I dozed off. I don't 
know how long I can bave been asleep, but 
I have a confused recollection of my slumber 
being interrupted by shouts from the direc- 
tion of the garden, and the next thing I 
remember was rushing out to see the cause 
of the excitement. 

When I reached the garden, the fires were 
still burning, the smoke blowing freely in 
my direction, and the Pater and Ralph were 
yelling from the other side of Guy's funeral- 
pyre. Dodging the smoke, I arrived on 
the spot to oatch a glimpse of the Pater and 
my brother bolting, and, a second afterwards, 
I was recoiling in abject terror from a 
ferocious-looking gentleman who was stand. 
ing, with drawn sword, glaring fiercely at the 
burning effigy ! 

I shall never forget my amazement when, 
on a second glance, I noticed some details 
of his costume—the plumed slouch hat, 
ruff, and long leather boots of King James's 
days—and I realised that I was in the 

nce of the notorious Guy Fawkes 
himself! 

He didn't notice me at first, for his whole 
interest was centred in the burning, but 
still truculent-looking, chauffeur, whom he 
was addressing. 

"So thus, he soliloquised, tugging 
fiercely at his moustache, “‘ thus the mis- 
creants do honour to my memory! By my 
faith, a fitting tribute to a martyr ! For three 
hundred years have I, with much unselfish- 
ness, provided English lads and lasses with 
an annual holiday of feasting and revelry, 
and this, forsooth, is my reward ! Indeed a 
noble proof of a Nation's gratitude! Dearly 
would I love to cleave, to his very midriff, 
the knave who has thus insulted me! 

Then he caught sight of me, and, brandish- 
ing his. blade, shouted, “ Beshrew me! 
thou ill-favoured poltroon, thou hast had a 
hand in this tawdry festival, I'll warrant 
me! Find thy tongue, varlet! Is it thy 
feeble brain that conceived this miserable 
method of celebrating the three-hundredth 
anniversary of my heroism? Dost thou 
by yon mouldy rags and hideous visage seek 
io fonts me? Speak, scurvy knave, ere 
I carve thee asunder ! " | 

Well, he certainly looked as if 3e meant 
business, and, altogether, it was a bit of a 
startler. I wasn't very delighted at being 
addressed as ill- fa voured poltroon," and, 
by the time the excited gentleman had got 
as far as scurvy knave,” I considered that 
he was becoming positively offensive; but 
there was obviously no time to insist on the 
niceties of modern conversation, and I was, 
frankly, getting in a decided fright, for Guy’s 
temper became every second more ungovern- 
able. I could see that he'd have to be 
pacified. 

* Really,” I gasped, “I'm most awfully 
sorry! You must know that you're the 
very last person in the world we expected 
to turn up. You see, the whole thing's a 
joke to amuse my young brother and his 
chums; but I can understand you being a 
bit ratty, and I most sincerely apologise 
to you and your pal Cates—— ” 

"Know ye not, chicken-liver,” Guy 
interrupted rudely, “ that ‘twas my gallant 
friend Catesby who conceived our plot of 
vengeance and annihilation of the perse- 
cutors of our Catholic faith? Small honour 
hast thou and thy other pestilent malaperts 
done him ! " 

Then, waving his sword in the direction 
of our second effigy—whose cardboard 
features bore an expression of idiotic cheer- 


fulness—he continued, Thomas Winter, 


also—why is his name forgotten? Brave 
lad! we chanced upon each other first in the 
Netherland wars, and ‘twas he who, on our 
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meeting many years after, did secretly 
exhort me to unite with him and other stout 
hearts for the protection of our religion." 

“ Yes, of course, I observed, it must 
have been ——" 

Peace, sour-faced loon ! " he thundered ; 
* what of Thomas Percy and Wright ? ” 

“ I dunno!" I confessed timidly. 

" Ah!" he sneered, ‘‘ who remembers 
now the names of those same heroes? 
Answer me, maggot ! " 

" Oh! Look here, steady on, Mr. Fawkes, 
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a 
as should be thought, by us all, fit persons 
to enter the action ! 

" Know ye, clodpate, that we waited 
until the treaty between England and Spain 
was signed, in August, to sce if, perchance, 
any clause protective of our faith should 
therein appear ? 

" And know ye that, notwithstanding 
the appeals of Spain's Ambassador to thy 
Sovereign, the laws against our religion were 
enforced with even greater rigour ? ” 

“ No, really, I hadn't the least idea," I 


"'Thus the miscreants do honour to my memory! 


I blurted out. '*Im rally frightfully 
sorry, but if I'd only known how annoyed 
you'd——" 


“ By my halidom ! " he continued, a little 
less dangerously, “twas indeed a glorious 
night, that Ist of May, when friend Catesby 
called us together at a house in the fields 
nigh unto Saint Clements Inn! Twas 
there wherein we did at length confer and 
agree upon our plot, taking solemn oath 
and vows that by all our force and power 
would we execute the same, revealing it not 
to any of our fellows saving only such as those 


interrupted, for Guy was becoming fierce 
once more, and I was getting a bit frightened 
at the prospect of having nbout five hours 
of history flung at me—with five inches of 
steel to follow. *'' You might just excuse 
me for a minute, Mr. Fawkes," I continued. 
“Pil fetch Ralph. He'd love to meet you, 
and he’s no end of a swell at the James 
period. They’re taking it at school just 
now, and he'd be much better able to 
discuss ý 

„Stop thy feeble mouthings, dullard ! ” 
he snapped angrily; ''and if thou darest 


move but a foot, I'll slit thy weazand! 
List, while I tell thee how we plotted, that 
the authors of our oppressions might perish 
beneath the ruins of the edifice in which 
they enacted their vile laws ! 

* By the rood, but we worked carefully, 
first hiring a house at Lambeth, wherein we 
harboured a goodly store of gunpowder, 
wood, and other like combustibles, then, in 
due course, becoming possessed of a dwelling 
adjoining Parliament itself. For many 
weary months did we toil to make a 
tunnel through its wall, which was nigh 
upon three yards in thickness; yet were 
our energies in vain, for, at length, water 
did ooze through from the Thames, spoiling 
all our hopes of making the passage! But 
our deep dejection vanished when, one fine 
day, it came to our knowledge that a certain 
cellar adjoining the House of Lords lay 
vacant, and I, bargaining with its honest 
owner, did become its proud r!” 

“ But,” I chimed in, becoming a little 
more confident, '* after all, it was a beastly 
caddish trick to do, wasn’t it? You can 
hardly ——" 

„And you can hardly," he hissed, “live 
another sccond, unless thy saucy tongue 
be silent! Dost wish to perish, rapecallion ? 
'Ods bodikins ! but thou wilt surely bite the 
dust right rapidly an thou dost not watch 
thy boorish manners! Listen, weevil ! 
The cellar becoming our property, we re- 
moved thither, from Lambeth, thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder, together with many 
faggots and billets of wood. 

Then we were in readiness for the open- 
ing of Parliament. But our means were 
now exhausted, and, assistance being 
necessary, Catesby did enlist the sympathies 
of three men, all of good family and fortune 
—to wit, Sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Rook- 
wood, and Sir Francis Tresham. They, with 
these three sharing our secrets, were our 
duties apportioned.” 

„Ves, I remarked, “ Ralph told me all 
about ——'"' 

„Peace! crop-eared caitiff! Guy yelled, 
“ere thou triest my temper so that I, on 
the instant, pink thee with my trusty bod- | 
kin! Silence, thou crackbrain, while I end 
my sad story! Thus were our duties 
arranged: I was, with a slow-burning 
match, to fire the train which led to the 
barrels, afterwards escaping by ship to 
Flanders; Percy was to secure the person 
of the young Prince Charles the while 
Digby, Tresham, and Grant seized the 
Princess Elizabeth. Alas that craven 

e Tresham was our undoing, for, recking 
not of his oath, he warned my Lord Mount- 
eagle and " 

“The sneak! I alwa thought his 
behaviour was a bit caddish," I hastened to 
admit; but, you know, I'm really not the 


prem to discuss it with you. Now, if 
lph or the Pater—— " 


* No Pater shall see thee again, thou 
Bhifty rogue!" he growled. "I have 
indeed been wondrous patient with thee ! 
But, ere J slay thee, earthworm, listen unto 
the doleful end of my story. Just after 
midnight of the Fourth of November— 
when the Fifth was, indeed, less than an 
hour old—I repaired, after many alarums 
and excursions, to the cellars to fire our 
train. Hardly had I entered, being booted 
and spurred for my speedy escape, when I 
was on the instant seized—by a magistrate 
of Westminster and a party of his varlets 
who had lain in wait for me—and, though I 
struggled stoutly, was quickly overpowered, 
punc and dragged to Whitehall, where, 

fore the Council, I did steadfastly refuse 
to divulge the names of my fellow-con- 
spirators ! 

Then followed four days of hideous 
torture in the Tower, which I endured 


* Yea, I remember reading all about that, 
I weighed in hastily, “and you must be 
a y fagged. Won’t you come indoors 
and have some supper? I’m sure you'd 
like a drink, and you must be hungry, too; 
how about a little chicken and a trifle——”’ 

Thou saucy upstart! Thou shalt not 
trifle with me much longer ! " he shouted. 
I was thinking what a very feeble attempt 
at à joke it was, when he continued, bending 
his blade grimly, “ Know ye, mincing rogue, 
that I eadured the utmost agony without 
divulging a syllable of our plot ?—nor did I 
relax until I learned that my stout friends 
were prisoners, though Catesby—brave 
fellow !—died fighting, refusing to lay down 
his arms." 

I fervently wished that Guy would lay 
down his arms, for he was becoming in- 
creasingly excited at the memory of Catesby's 
heroism, and was swishing his sword about 
to such an extent that I really felt my end 
was coming very quickly. Then I made 
one last appeal to his sense of fair play. 

"Look here, you know," I entreated, 
“play the game. You can't cut me into 
cats meat when I'm absolutely unarmed ! 
Why, I haven't even got a cracker left in my 
pocket! | Don't! don’t swish that horrid 
sword about, there's a good chap, or you'll 
certainly hurt somebody ! Look here, now, 
if you clear off, I promise truthfully to 
make you look eter so much prettier next 
year! 

This was a most injudicious move on my 
part, for, as I spoke, I pointed to the totter- 
ing, smoke-begrimed remains of the chauf- 
feur, whose face had, by this time, been 
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warped by the heat into an expression even 
more threatening than Guy's—though there 
was a touch of humour about the chauffeur 
which was quite absent from the features 
of my savagely ferocious visitor. 

Guy looked at the rotten relic, which was, 
as it expired, giving a few alarming gasps 
(its body was partly stuffed with squibs) 
and then, in a frenzied rage, he turned and 
made a furious lunge at my waistcoat. 

I gave one terrified scream as I felt the 
point touch me, then I just remembered 
losing my footing, and falling in à helpless 


hear. 

The next thing I realised was that 
I was listening to a peal of laughter, and 
then I started up, rubbing my eyes, and 
found myself on the floor of my den, with 
Ralph standing over me, holding one of 
my old fencing-sticks, and three or four of 
his delighted pals crowding round asking 
me if they were to go down and eat up all 
the supper ! 
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* You're a nice, well-behaved beauty! 
Ralph remarked. “ Fancy having the cheek 
to fall off to sleep when there are visitors 
in the house! Why, if I hadn't touched 
you up with this old stick, you'd have 
stopped there all night! But, my dear 
old chap, what are you looking so funky 
about? 

I got on to my feet in some confusion, 
pulled myself together, went downstairs 
with the boys, and told the whole story 
during supper. I think it was the noisiest 
meal I ever sat down to; and as the yarn 
seemed to give Ralph and his chums such 
a lot of entertainment, I've sat down and 
told it once more for the benefit of some of 
my dear chums, who include the readers 
of the '* B.O.P." 

Im not going to overwork myself on 
“The Fifth " this year, but I advise those 
of you who take part in the usual festivities 
to keep a sharp look-out for a visit from my 
excitable friend, Mr. Guy Fawkes. 


THE FOOTBALL OF TWO SEASONS. 


ETL or wrongly, the trend of football 
politics at the present time is in a direc- 
tion calculated to alienate rather than enlist 
the sympathy of the readers of the B.O.P.” 
Happily the game itaelf is superior to the 
arts and machinations of the wire-pullers, 
and it is in the game, and the game alone, 
that the genuine footballer, the player 
who follows football as a means of exercise 
and enjoyment, can take any real interest. 
To him the play's the thing," and nothing 
else. To him the burning question of the 
hour is whether the game is improving or 
deteriorating. Was the general form of 
the last season, under either code, above 
or below the accepted standard ?—that is 
the subject which would concern him most. 

The answer of Rugby Unionists, as well 
as of Association footballers, would, I 
fancy, be that the play on the whole did 
not even reach a high level, much less come 
up to the “ highest possible." The Rugby 
Union season furnished one genuine surprise 
in the comparatively easy victory of the 
English fifteen over the Scotch team in the 
last of their Internationals. In view of 
the moderate form the Englishmen had 
shown in the two previous matches, it 
certainly looked as if Scotland would not 
lose its hold of the Calcutta Cup. 

Curiously enough, though the match was 
played at Edinburgh, the English team 
showed to decided advantage on this occasion, 
and the Cup, after an absence of four years 
north of the Tweed, came again into English 
hands, fairly and squarely won by superior 
form on the day. In the early part of 
the season it looked as if Wales was going 
to be easily first again. Ite successive 
victories over England and Scotland cer- 
tainly justified such an estimate. Subsequent 
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events showed, however, that the Welshmen 
were hardly as deadly a side all round as 
in 1904-5, and they were perhaps right! 
rewarded in having to be content wit 
sharing the Championship honours with 
Ireland. Jt was the irony of fate that the 
Irish team should have had their one 
reverse of the year, and on their own ground 
at Dublin, at the feet of Scotland, who 
were nothing like up to the best standard of 
Scoteh football. Otherwise the Irish fifteen 
proved themselves to be a thoroughly good 
working combination, and their victories 
over England and Wales, particularly 
the former, which was won at Leicester, 
were both well deserved. On the whole, 
it was pleasant to see the Championship 
out of the hands of England and Scotland, 
though one would like to have seen one 
outstanding side instead of having the 
honours, as they were, divided. 

The International matches have been 
dealt with first, more perhaps in respect of 
old traditions than from real merit or public 
interest. The great concern of Rugby 
players was, it goes without saying, in the 
visit of the New Zealand team. Their 
triumphal march only received one real 
check, and that was not a very decisive one, 
from Wales. Indeed after a time the interest 
in their performances was centred mainly 
in the question as to what opposition 
would be able to really extend them, as they 
were to all intents and purposes invincible, 

This is not the place, even if the space 
were available, to criticise or make com- 
parison of the New Zealanders’ methods 
and ours. They were a very fine 
side in every way, working with one aim 
with all the certainty of a well-regulated 
machine, while they were certainly not 


mechanical. It was, in fact, their splendid 
initiative and resource in conjunction 
with their magnificent condition which 
enabled them to outmanceuvre the best 
of our English sides and practically to sweep 
the board. One of the best features, indeed 
perhaps the best, of the visit was the fact that 
the tour was conducted on the strictest 
of amateur lines, and that the members of 
the team were emphatically amateurs one 
and all It would be a waste of a great 
opportunity if the lessons the All Blacks 
ave to our players were not fully utilised by 
English players, which it is certain they will 
be. 
The Inter-University match under Rugby 
Union rules gave rise, contrary to expecta- 
tion perhaps, to a very exciting struggle. 
Each side got in three times, but the Cantabs 
werc successful in all their place kicks, while 
Oxford missed one. Cambridge won accord- 
ingly by two points, but there was really 
little to choose between the two fifteens, and 
on the whole the form all round was hardly 
up to the very best standard. 

In the Rugby Union County Champion- 
ship Competition, Durham, who have been 
so successful of late years, had this time to 
be content with second place. They had 
had a great deal of trouble to dispose of 
Northumberland in the Northern Division, 
and were only able to do this after a couple 
of extra matches. In the end they had to 
meet Devon, twice previously winners, 
with the result that the Devonians gained & 
hard and thoroughly well-earned victory. 

Under Association rules it was generally 
thought that the International honours 
would go again to the English eleven. On 
the form of the earlier matches they were 
undoubtedly” the best side. No one could 


make the combination to be as strong as 
that of the previous season, or anything 
like it. But with Wales and Ireland both 
out of the running, the outlook was certainly 
in favour of Envland's retention of the 
Championship. The final struggle with 
Scotland at Glasgow, however, resulted, 
rather unexpectedly perhaps, in favour 
of the Scotchmen, who were distinctly the 
better side as the game went. The failure 
of the Englishmen at Glasgow left England 
and Scotland equal in the natter of points, 
and the Championship honours were thus 
divided, though England's goal record. was 
the better. Wales and Ireland were both 
really stronger sides than their. records 
would seem to indicate, and the former at 
Cardiff. against. England, the latter against 
Wales at Wrexham, had undoubtedly the 
worst of the luck. 

One of the most reassuring features of 
the season was the generally high quality 
of th: play at the two Universities. The 
Oxford and Cambridge elevens were both 
above the average; and though Cambridge, 
whose form had been pretty consistent 
throughout, won with a margin of two 
goals to spare, but for an accident which 
deprived Oxford of the valuable services 
of their captain, O. T. Norris, after only 
half an hour's play, they would have been 
hard put to it to secure the honours. 

The New Crusaders, a team composed largely 
of members of the Farnfield family, made 
a rather sensational dbut in the Amateur 
Cup Competition. Their consistently heavy 


scoring and consequently easy victories in 


the earlier. rounds justified the contident 
belief that they would make a very bold 
bid for the trophy. As it happened, they 
came to grief in the semi-finals, and the 
Cup in the end went to Oxford City. The 
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victory of the latter at the finish over 
Bishop Auckland was the more creditable 
as the match was played at Stockton, where 
the Durham side were among their own sup- 
porters, Thoroughly representative of ama- 
teur football, the success of the Oxford team 
was jn accord with the fitness of things, 
and, what is more, gave general satisfaction, 

From a purely amateur standpoint the 
disappointment of the season was the decisive 
defeat of the Corinthians by Liverpool for 
the Sheriff of London's Charity Shield. 
The Fulham ground spelt disaster indeed 
to the amateurs, who, at the commence- 
ment of the year, were beaten by the 
professionals. In the latter case there 
was only a difference of a goal, the one 
score of the match. In the struggle for 
the Charity Shield, however, Liverpool, 
who eventually won the Championship of 
the First Division of the League, altogether 
outstayed the Corinthians, and had much the 
best of the latter part of the game. How far 
the lateness of the fixture—it was played 
at the very end of the season—affected 
the result it would be difficult to say. With- 
out the smallest desire to extenuate tho 
reverse of the Corinthians, an amateur 
side is hardly likely to be seen at its best 
at the close of an arduous and prolonged 
campaign. Under such circumstances con- 
dition tells to more than ordinary advantage, 
as it emphatically did on the oecasion in 
question. 

A mere reference to the open competitions 
is all that can be spared in the nocessarily 
brief summary of a season's football. 
Newcastle United, like so many of the 
Finalists of the past, disappointed their 
supporters when they came to meet Everton 
at the Crystal Palace at the finish. The 
Cup Final was true to its traditions in the 


quality of the football played, which was 
much below the average. Bristol City’s 
consistently fine play brought them by 
sheer merit to the head of the Second Division 
of the League, and their record, which 
only showed two defeats m thirty-eight 
matches, was in every way remarkable. 
Fulham's success in the First Division of 
the Southern League was hardly less remark- 
able. Professional football has certainly so 
far, if the support oí the public is to 
be taken as a test, justified its adoption 
in the Metropolitan area, and it would be 
idle to ignore the evident. indications. that 
it has "come to stay." Reverting once 
more to purely amateur football, we can 
only hope that the new County Cham- 
pionship Competition, to commence opera- 
tions next. season on a broader basis, will 
give as much pleasure as the South-Eastern 
Counties Cham pionship—won last by Surrey, 
by the way—which it supersedes, 

In all the stress of strenuous football—and 
one could wish it were less strenuous in more 
ways than one—it is pleasant to notice how 
the International cult is growing all over 
Europe in connection. with the Association 
game. The recent International Conference 
held at Berne was most satisfactory in the 
proof it gave of the absolute unanimity of feel- 
ing between the different. European Associa- 
tions in support of the policy the Football 
Association has recently undertaken to 
encourage and develop International matches. 
Next season will indeed see the commencement 
of a series of matches between England and 
the different Continental Associations. The 
feeling throughout Europe strongly favours 
exclusively amateur sides, and, indeed, the 
intention of the Football Association is to 
make the new departure a strictly amateur 
matter. 
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LTHOUGH the last three months of the 
year have generally some rough 
weather in them, they yield to the hardy 
angler some of the very best bottom fishing 
he ever enjoys, and even the. flv-fisher can 
exercise his craft on one sort of fish, though 
on one only, unless we count the autumn 
salmon. 

It is the grayling that enjoys the character 
of the late rising fish. I don't mean that 
she gets up late in the morning, for that 
is a reputation no one should admire, but 
she will take a fly all through November, 
if the weather is mild, and Christmas 
grayling are not rare, though they are 
usually taken with the worm at that season. 

The method of fly-fishing for grayling 
need not be described at large, for it only 
differs from trout-fishing in that it is neces- 
sary to seek the fish under different circum- 
stances, to use, sometimes, different flies, 
and to cast in a persistent manner over 
rising fish, instead of resting them, as you 
would trout. 

Grayling will generally be found in gentle 
streams of moderate depth, and will often 
be seen rising several at a time. They will 
continually refuse your fly, or miss it, 
and yet take it in the end. The Avon, 
the Test, and the Itchen are the best rivers 
in the South, the Kennet having deteriorated 
Jately ; and the Hereford and Yorkshire 
rivers are also full of small grayling in their 
upper waters. The flies most useful are 
the red quill gnat, the red tag, and the 
Yorkshire flies called Bloas.” 


LATE AUTUMN FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


Space will not allow further details. so 
I will conclude the fly-tishing part of the 
subject by noting that the enormous back 
fin which marks this fish seems to be pro- 
vided in order to allow it to swim in mid- 
water, and yet to rise to the top quickly 
enough to catch (sometimes) a passing fly. 

Turning to the main theme, I will give 
first a few hints as to the best method for 
catching roach at this time of vear. 

As these fish are now in the deeper parta 
of the rivers, it is best to choose a fairly 
deep hole, with a gravelly bottom, and a 
gentle steady stream, with an eddy at one 
point. You won't get all these advantages, 
perhaps, together. Secure as many as you 
can. In any case, don't ish the shallows, 
unless weather is unseasonably warm and 
you see roach there. 

It is best to ground.bait a swim over- 
night, and to plumb the depth also, so that 
you can put your bait before the fish with 
little disturbance. 

Use a stiff and light rod, a white cane if 
you can afford the eost (10s. to 304.). If 
you cannot, a light cane rod of any sort 
will do. 

The finest drawn gut is now generally 
used for your line. I prefer single hair, 
now very difficult to get good. Try it, 
if procurable. It lasts almost for ever, 
and no roach should break it, though a 
big chub or barbel will. 

Put in & little more ground.bait, made 
of bread and bran, before beginning, and 
then take your seat on a camp-stool or. box 


and fish patiently for hours, if necessary, 
till you get a bite. The bait should be 
bread. paste or cubes of bread-crust. 

Do not shift about, as you would in 
summer, to find your fish, They will come 
on after a while, if there are many in the 
river, unless you have chosen a very un- 
guitable spot. 

Remember, you are likely now to hook 
heavy roach. Therefore be careful to 
strike gently, though quickly, and have a 
landing-net. handy. 

If you hook a moderate fish try to get 
him away from the swim, and don't hurry 
him to the surface, where be will splash 
about. In using the net put it behind 
and below the fish, so thav he does not see 
it. If a large roach is hooked you may 
rise from your scat to play him, and need 
not force him out of the swim at risk of 
breakage. It is worth while to let him scare 
the rest a little. Keep him under the 
point of the rod, for if he gets the rod and 
line in a straight line he may break you. 
It is playing a reach of 13 or 2 ib. that tries 
your skill, especially if you are fishing, as 
you generally should be, with a tight line. 

unning tackle is only advisable in large 
rivers, or where chub and barbel frequent 
the roach-swims. 

Remember that roach, like all coarse fish, 
are now far better eating than in cummer, 
and should be placed in your basket, and 
not thrown about on the grass. If you put 
them-for a few hours in salt and water they 
will improve 
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“ave yer enuglit anything, zur?” 

“Nu, not yet." 

“No, I thought not. There woren't no water in that pond till it rained last 
night," 
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The next fish on our list is the perch, and 
of all coarse fish he is the best. He used 
to be the easiest to catch, and the small fry 
are still the most frequent victims to the 
methods of the budding angler, with his 
stout Jine and big float, fit to scare away any 
mature fish. 

In some rivers perch may still be taken 
very well by the old-fashioned float tackle, 
with its stout gut, round float, and big 
hook, baited witha big worm. 

This method is so easy that I need not 
further describe it, and in most rivers the 
perch have become so highly educated 
that quite fine tackle is required, though 
the hook should be of good size, or it may 


fail to fasten in the large mouth of this fish. 


A brandling is the best worm to use, but 
red worms are nearly as good, and lack the 
horrible smell, which, however, boys may 
like! Fish just below mid-watcr and don't 
strike directly you see a nibble, as you do 
for roach. Wait till the float goes nearly 
under or hegins to move away. When you 
hook a perch look out for squalls, for he isa 
very strong and active fellow, and courageous 
withal, being like a Briton in never knowing 
when he is beaten. 

Beware of his sharp back fin and gill 
covera. Keep him carefully for eating. 
He is far better than any other coarse fish, 
except the little gudgeon. He must be 
skinned after cooking. Don't attempt to 
ale him. A far better method of taking 
perch is called paternostering. To do this 
you tix a small plummet at the extreme end 
of your gut line, and place two or three 
looks on short bits of gut, at intervals of 
a foot or more above it. Put worms or 
a sinall fish on these hooks, and drop the 
Arrangement at the tail end of weeds on 
a gravelly bottom, and foel for bites. Th's 
plan often takes jack as well as perch, 
therefore see your tackle is sound and also 
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the exercise of skill in thia 
method, and it ranks next 
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have a good - sized 
landing-net. 

In autumn roach- 
fishing you often 
take lee dece, up 
to ł lb. each, and 
sometimes even 
larger, and they give 
capita] sport, better 
than roach, or even 
chub. 

It is not easy to 
find their haunts, 
NN a and one can only say 

22 that generally they 

EN will k found in 

somewhat brisker 

streams than roach 
frequent. The 
sharper the stream 
the less roach and 
the moredace. They 
are of course in far 
deeper water than 
the shallows in which 
you will see them 
rising to the flies in 
summer. They are 
better eating than 
: roach or chub, but 
not so good as perch. 
Another late 
autumn fish is the 
chub. He is now 
found in deep runs, 
under clay banks, 
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water is clear, to 
anchor a boat 
twenty yards abore 
the spot and let 
your bait, a large 
worm; or a bit of 
pith from the back- 
bone of a bullack, go down to the shoal of 
fish. Tackle must strong, as tho chub 
grows to 5 or 6 lb. sometimes, and makes 
a desperate rush for tree-stumps when first 
hooked, though he is soon exhausted. Heis 
almost useless for food even at this senson. 

Jack-fishing is a regular late autumn pas- 
time and affords capital 
exercise, if you can manage 
to persuade the jack in your 
river to take a spinning 
bait. If not, you will find 
the live-baiting process, 
though often effective, 
rather cold work. For 
spinning vou require a 
strong but light rod, with 
upright rings. A fair-sized 

idgeon, either natural or 
artificial. is generally use, 
and you must learn to cast 
at least twenty or thirty 
yards across the river, if 
it is large, and must then 
work your bait so that it 
attractive 
manner: and also to avoid 
catching on weeds, which 
are, however, dying down 
as autumn advances. 

There is much room for 
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to fly-fishing in this re- 
spect. Even a small jack 
will give some sport on 
spinning tackle, and must 
be played carefully, especi- 
nlly when using the land- 
ing-net, as it is difficult 
to avoid fouling the hooks, 
some of which are outside 
his mouth. 

In live- baiting sport 


Ki 


with each fish is far inferior, but it cer- 
tainly is often a very deadly method, 
and if killing the jack is the chief object 
(as it often is, on a trout stream, for 
instance) it should be resorted to. 

Any small fish will do for bait, a dace 
being the most showy and a gudgeon the 
strongest, and a large hook through the 
root of back fin is perhaps the best. You 
can then strike directly the jack seizes vour 
bait, because he takes it by the middle. 
If you bait otherwise, you have to wait 
for him to swallow it, causing much extra 
pain to your jack and making his play 
weak. 

If very large jack (generally called pike) 
are reputed to be about, take & gaff, which 
is a stick with a big hook, like a meat 
hook, fixed on it, to use instead of a 
net. You may also use wire traces instead 
of gut. Gimp is not so good, and the 
gut is liable to be bitten through by a big 
pike. 

Jack are found in fairly deep water near to 
the edges of weed beds, and the closer vou 
can put your spinning bait to these without 
touching them the better your chance. 
The fish when hooked is sure to make 
for the weeds, and should be kept out of 
them even at some risk to tackle, When 
once you get him clear he will give little 
trouble till close to you, when he may 
£o off at speed again for a minute or 
two. 

If jack are very well cooked, with all 
sorts of savoury stuffing, they are just 
eatahle, but the description of chub, 
cotton wool stuffed with needles,” will 
almost apply to this bony fish also. Those 
from trout-streams are far better cating 
than lake pike, and soaking in salt and water 
will he found to improve their taste They 
are very firm in flesh in season, and make 
a handsome dish. The monks of old con- 
sidered them very good, which indeed is 
evident from the expression of the faces 
of these anglers while landing & pike as 
depicted in that amusing painting of Dendy 
Sadler’s, “ To-morrow will be Friday," of 
which so many engravings may be reen 
everywhere. 


“Hallo! Caught anything?" 
* Dunuo ;/ ain't been ome yet.” 
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SIMPLE method of making any number 
of copies from an original fretwork 
pattern cannot but prove of service to every 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” who desires to 
economise in the methods of production. 
Fretwork articles for sales of work, bazaars, 
industrial exhibitions, and so on, are generally 
required in large numbers, so that to use 
an original design or pattern for each article 
made renders the cost considerable. Hence 
to the worker who wishes to avoid all 
unnecessary expenses the following hints 
should prove of interest. 
Take your original paper pattern and 
cut away all the white intervening parts 
with a pair of scissors, taking care not to 
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HERE are thousands of boys who take 

an interest in poultry, but I question 

if many of them make pocket-money out 

of their hobbies. Yet this can be done if 

the fowls are properly managed, as I will 
attempt to show. 

In the first place, all fowls must be cared 
for in the same fashion as more valuable live- 
stock is attended to. It must not be thought 
that any place and any feeding will do for 
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cut away any of the black portion forming 
the design. The materials required for the 
printing operations are but few and in- 


expensive. From the local printer obtain 
& sixpenny tube of ordinary printing-ink, 
sold in tubes such as illustrated in fig. 1. 


Also expend a shilling on a squeegee (fig. 2). 
This may be purchased of any dealer in 
photographic goods; but be sure to select 
one of the soft.rubber type. Now procure 
a large-sized school slate and a supply of 
white paper, when you will be y for 
work. Squeeze out some of the ink upon 
the slate, thoroughly distributing it by 
means of the roller squeegee. hen the 
ink presents a velvety appearance, and is 


FANCY POULTRY FOR BOYS. 


By A. Nico. SIMPSON, r. z. s. 


fowls, as this leads to disaster and loss in 
place of pleasure and profit. In a few 
sentences I will put down what has to be 
done. 

The hen-house must be in every respect 
thoroughly dry; no draughts must exist ; 
the floor must be kept in sweet condition ; 
food must be given always fresh and regu- 
larly; a constant supply of fresh water, 
grit, and green food of some sort should be 
always within easy reach, and abundance of 
litter to keep the birds active during the day. 

These are the outstanding requirements, 
and if these are attended to and seasoned 
with common-sense, the boy who keeps 
fowls need never be in trouble over the health 
of his pets. It is when such demands are 
overlooked that poultry become sickly 
and often die without any outward or 
visible signs of trouble. 

Now, in keeping fancy poultry very 
much depends upon the individual taste 
of the owner. But I will enumerate briefly 
those birds that can be reasonably reckoned 
as fancy " fowls, and the reader may decide 
from that list which he prefers. 

Of the larger breeds there are the Game 
varieties, but these are now brought to 
such perfection in shape and colour that I 
am afraid the ordinary boy could not 
produce birds that would in any way 
prove encouraging. "These I therefore pass 
over, and speak of that lovely fowl known 
as the Hamburgh. There are several. varie: 


what is known as “ tacky,” it is ready to 
receive the pattern. Take the 
pettern and lay it flat upon the inked slab. 

Carefully squeegee down, and work the 
ink up by means of the roller, so that both 
surfaces of the paper are equally inked. 
Take a sheet of the white paper and fold 
it in half—ie. in book form Now apply 
the blade of a penknife to the paper pattern, 
raising it from the ink slab or slate. Lay it 
flat inside the folded sheet as shown in the 
heading and press down with the palm of the 
hand. The folded sheet with the inked 
pattern inside should be laid on a perfectly 
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even surface, such, for instance, as a second 
clean slate. After well rubbing on the outer 
side of the folded sheet, an impression of 
the fretwork pattern will be left on the two 

inside surfaces of the white sheet. 
The inked pattern is now carefully re- 
moved to the inky slab, and fresh ink applied, 
A 


when the operation may be re 

very little ink will be requized i to print 
several hundred copies in this manner, and 
the total cost will de very much less than 
it would be to purchase a similar number 
from the diis r printer. This method 
may also be adopted when repeating patterns 
occur in a large and complicated design. 


ties of Hamburghs, such as the black, 
silver-spangled, ^ gold-spangied, silver- 

ncilled, gold-pencilled, white, and buff. 

ey are smallish fowls and do well in 
confined pens. As layers very few fowls 
can compare with Hamburghs ; their eggs, 
however, are small compared with some 
breeds. The attraction of Hamburghs, 
irrespective of colour, is the bird’s beautiful 
outline and its great wealth of feather. 
The comb is a very distinctive feature, being 
rose in shape, with a finely cut prong behind. 

Polish fowls are those with the head 
completely covered by a crest of feathers. 
As fancy fowls they are extremely pretty and 
interesting. There are several varieties, 
including silver, gold, white, white-crested 
black, and white-crested blue. 

A very old breed, and one that some en- 
thusiasts have endeavoured to reinstate, is 
the Scotch Dumpy It is a quaint-looking 
bird, somewhat like a Dorking in body, 
but set on very low legs. When it walks 
it waddles, somewhat like a duck. There is 
really no definite colour for Dumpies, for, 
as I remember them forty years ago, they 
were divers shades and markings. The 
Dumpy lays a big egg and is a good all-round 
fowl, and the boy who can rear theee ma 
make a name for himself in the poultry world. 
I say so because thus far due attention 
has not been given the Dumpy, and any 
bred and rested ene auro to command good 
prices. It is & very hardy fowl and quite 


easily so there is no great diffi- 
culty to contend with. The venture only 
calls for a little enthusiasm. 

Silkies and Sultans are two varieties of 
fancy fowls which somehow have not been 
very highly appreciated ; in the Silkies the 
colour is snow-white, with a purple-black 
face and a crest which has a number of long 
feathers showing from the lower part behind ; 
on the other hand, the Sultan, although 
white also, does not have so soft feathering 
as the one just named. There are two spikes 
in the comb that are encircled by a compact 
globular crest. 

This list comprises about all the truly 
fancy fowls in the strictest sense of the term. 

But it is perhaps more in the smaller breeds 
of fowls that the average boy will find the 
greatest amount of pleasure. Collectively 
these are known as Bantams. There are 
some score of varieties, not to mention the 
sub-varieties as divided solely by colouring. 
Any boy can easily manage Bantams pro- 
vided he keeps in view what I have said in 
my opening remarks. 

all the varieties, maybe the Silver 

and Golden Sebrights take front rank. The 
armed of these little birds is that the 
tails of the cocks are hen-shaped and well 
spread. This gives them altogether a 
unique appearance. The carriage of these 
birds, too, is attractive to theeye. They strut 
about somewhat after the fashion of Fantail 
pi and with the same tremulous motion. 
lack Rose-combs are special favourites, 
and. deservedly so. They are charming 
birds, easy to hatch and rear, and, having a 
raven sheen over their deep black plumage, 
they are admired by a large circle of fanciers. 

Amongst other varieties may named 
the following: Booted, Pekin,  Frizzle, 
Polish, Brahma, Scotch Grey, and the Game, 
old English Game, and Malay. Any of these 
are worthy the attention of boys even after 
they leave school, for a hobby formed while 
at school often clings to one long after his 
chums are scattered over the face of the globe. 

A word or two on how to treat the fowls. 

Four or six hens and a cock will cost about 
five shillings each, although much higher 
prices are asked for special strains. This 
price, however, is quite high enough for 
the beginner. Such a pen should be easily 
kept on the kitchen scraps, with a little 
meal for mixing and a small quantity of 
grain. The meal and scraps should be given 
early in the morning, and ought to be warm, 
but not sloppy by any means. Any scraps 
during the day will do nicely, and a handful 
of corn before roosting-time completes the 
usual menu. 

Fowls are fond of almost every sort of 
green food, such as lettuce, cabbage, grass, 
turnips, etc. Then remember plenty of 
grit and water, as I have already said, A 
dust-bath in one corner of the pen, to 
enable the birds to dust themselves, is very 
necessary, and this should be renewed from 
time to time. 

The house for Bantams need not be of very 
large dimensions. Any odd corner about the 
garden will answer well, provided the ground 
is dry and the building exposed to the sun. 
Keep the perches low, as no benefit arises, 
but rather the reverse, by having them near 
the ceiling. Have the outside court covered 
in and quite rain-proof, for fowls hate mois- 
ture in every form. 

Fowls usually thrive best when allowed 
their freedom. When at liberty they gather 
a good deal in the shape of green food, insect 
life, and grit, and this of itself is beneficial 
to the fowl and proves a saving of time and 
labour to the owner. 

In hatching and rearing it will pay best 
and give more interest if only nare- Deed fowls 
are Tort. M ls eat as much as pedi- 
greed stock, so have the best you can get. 
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Once you own a good strain in your special 
variety you will find your name quoted as a 
high-class breeder and an authority on all 
that pertains to that special breed. And 
who knows but this start may foreshadow 
the day when the young poultryman's name 
may be linked with the King's Cup for the 
most typical steer at the Royal Agricultural 
Show of England ? 
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Problem No. 666. 
By E. MAZEL 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 
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SoLuTIoN of No. 665. —1, Q x Pch., K x Q. 
2, R x P ch., K—B sq. 3, R—R 8 ch., K— 
K 2. 4, R from R sq. to R 7 ch., K—K 3. 
5, R—K 8 mate. This play occurred 
because the black R had taken the P, but 
the Q should have taken the P, and en- 
deavour to draw the game, thus: QxP 
ch.: K—K 3, QxB P ch.; Q«Q, R. 
ch.; K—-B 4, R—R 3, etc. 

A similar game is this: White, K—K 
Kt sq.: Q—Q 5; R—K B sq.: Ps—Q R 5, 
Q Kt 5, K B3, K Kt 2, and K R3. Black, 
K—K Kt 2; Q—K B 3; R—Q Kt 7; Ps— 
Q Kt 2, K B2, K Kt 6, and K R5. The 
black R took the P ch., and the K must not 
take it, but go to R sq. 


A machine which records the moves and 
the time of each move can be had at the 
prices of 25. for No. IA, and 202. for No. 2A, 
from its inventor Lala Raja Babu, A.D.C. 
to his Highness the Maharajah of Patiala 
and Superintendent of the Palace Games 
Department, Patiala, Punjab, India. 

Mr. Babu has also published a compre- 
hensive work on chess, in Hindustani, at 
4e., t free, entitled Moallim-ul-Shatranj 
or Chess Monitor." 

Mr. Babu also receives orders for“ Fsop's 
Fables" in Hindustani, by the late Lala 
Chhutti Lal Sahib, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Patiala State. Price 84. 

Besides the automatic chess recorder and 
timekeeper, one can also obtain an auto- 
matic timing mechanism with chess board 
and men, at prices of &.. and 71. The book 
of *' Ksop's Fables” is useful to learn Hin- 
dustani. 


The greatest blindfold player, H. N. Pills- 
bury, was born in Sommerville, Mass., on 
December 5, 1872, and died in Philadelphia 
on June 17, 1906. 

Other great blindfold players : 

F. A. D. Philidor, born in Dreux, near 
Paris, on October 7, 1726, died in London on 
August 24, 1799. 
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P. C. Morphy, born in New Orleans on 
June 22, 1837, died there on July 10, 1884. 
He was in London, Paris, etc. 

L. Paulsen, born in Nassengrund on 
January 15, 1833, died there on August 18, 
1891. He was in Dubuque, New York, 
London, etc. 

J. H. Zukertort, born in Lublin on Septem- 
ber 7, 1842, died in London on June 20, 1888. 

J. H. Blackburne, born in Manchester on 
December 10, 1842, living in London. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dn. E. M.— Yours, sent last March, appears in the 
improved position. You give it in memory of Love- 
day and Healey, but it should rather be in memory of 
Grimshaw, and there is not sufficient testimony that 
the Indian problem was composed by Loveday, 
W. Grimshaw praised this position: White, K— 
K sq.: Q—QKt 7; R—K Kt 3; Kt—Q Kt 2: Ps— 
Q R 2 and 3, and K 3, Black, K—Q B6; B—QB 7; 
Ps—Q B 4, Q 2 and 3, White mates in 3 moves, 


D. G. Mel. (Bloemfontein).—Your self-mate will be 
No, €67, 


R. S. L.— Try again, for it is incorrect. You will 
succeed, and the study of geometry will assist you. 


R. T.—Your chess rhymes are interesting, and can be 
used as notes to games, 


W. T.—P's three-er is more complete thus: White, 
K— K BS: Bs—Q and 7; Kts—Q 5 and K 5; Ps— 
QR 3. 4. 0 Kt 4, QB2, K Kt 4, K RA and 5. Black, 
K—Q3; P—Q B 6. 


— 


ENGLISH TONGUETWISTERS. 


pus English language has its own peculiar 

terrors. Who would not pity the 
foreigner attempting to understand such 
sentences as “ It was put in case in case it 
should rain," „The first one won one 
sovereign," I will come by-and-by and buy 
a bicycle”? And how could vou expect a 
German to get at the real meaning of the 
metaphors in the following sentence 
“ Being unhorsed he dogged his man and 
soon had him cowed ” ? 


E-N-O-U.G.H. 

The Frenchman was perplexed during his 
lessons in English. 

" B-o-u-g-h. How you say?” he asked 
his professor, 

"How" 

" Zen c-o-u-g-h is cow.“ 

" No, sir; that word is pronounced koff.” 

" Ah! Zen p-l-o-u-g-h is called ze ploff 1“ 

No, no; plouw.” 

Zen how you call r-o-u-;-h—rouw ? “ 

“ No; that word is pronounced ruff.” 

" Ver' good. Zen d-o-u-g-h is duff.” 

* No, no, sir; d-o-u-g-h is doe.” 

“Ah! Is zat so? Then I haf had 
e-n-o-u-g-h. What you call him ? " 


WORDS NOT PRONOUNCED AS 
SPELT. 

" Chumley " is a friendly sort of name. 
But if you spelt it that way the aristocrats 
who own it would feel decidedly aggrieved. 
It is spelt Cholmondeley. For names are 
not always pronounced as spelt. “ Maud- 
lin“ is anything but an elegant name; yet 
that is how Magdalen—associated with 
Oxford's great college—is rightly pro- 
nounced, A few others which are likely to 
lead the unknowing astray are : 


Belvoir pronounced Reevor. 
Cockburn * Coburn. 
Abergavenny » Abergenny. 
Pole-Carew e" Pole-Carey 
Marjoribanks i Marchbanks. 
Marylebone » Marrabun. 
Wemyss * Weems. 
Knollys » Knowles, 


And in certain parishes of Scotland— 
Anstruther is pronounced Anster. 
Ballingry > Bingry. 
Dunfermline a` Dunfarlan. 
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NOTICE TO OoNTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., aad must have the 
name and address Qf the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying leiter TH TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taken. The numberof MSS. sent to 
the Office is s0 great that a considerable time must neces- 
| sarily elapse before their turn. for consideration arrie-s, 
Paament for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusertpts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on (heir own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting thetr 
MSS. ; and whenever any special 9e«lue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending tn, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OoRRESrONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no erep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notiwilhstandin;j. 

' Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns ín due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, '* B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
uddresses of members of the staff ure not answered, 


E. B—A greenback of the Confederate States of 
America is of no value except as a curiosity. You 
might get sixpence for it. 


W. M. F.— We have had many articles on the subject, 
but they are all ont of print, and you had better yet 
a shilling guide at any place where photographic 
materials are sold. 


A. NRWMAN.—We know of no book, but we had an 
article on “How to Build a Punt,” which was 
reprinted in our - Indoor Games," 


C. W. Cow&RLL.—1. The best is the “Osgood Boat.” 
deseribed on p. 383 of our twelfth volume. 2. The 
shape of the magnet would not make the difference. 
If the instructions are in other respects followed 
exactly the machine ought to work. It has done so 
in every other instance we have heard of. Rewind 
tlie bobbins with wire of the same gauge througliout. 


H. WYNDMAN.—See “ An Inexpensive Way of Binding 
Books " on pp. 204 and 218 of our twentieth volume ; 
that is, iu the January and February parts for 1898. 


H. K. CoroxiAL —You can have Home Cricket sent 
out to you by Mr. F. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate Street. 
Better write to him direct regarding cost and 
postage. 

H. D. and W. B.—You must have a licenoe for an 
alr · gun. 


E. A. M. PROUDHON aad S. T. R.—Join a correspond- 
ence class for enudidates for the appointmeut. In 
this way you will get the latest coaching and books, 
The statement of requirements in the ryllaous is, as 
usual, too general to be of use as a guile. 


B. A.—1. and 2. Write for particulars to the Registrar, 
University of Londou, South Kensington. 3. Your 
brother should write for prospectus to the Secretary, 
Central Technical College, Kxhibition Road, South 
Kensington. 


H. €. (Cardiff) —It is now 
legal for private per«n« 
to make gnnpowder. You 
must build a factory and 
have it passed by an in- 
spector And take out a 
licence before you begin, 


ADMIRRR or * B. O. P. Select 
from the list of celluloid 
manufacturers» given in the 
London Directory, which 
von can see at the free 
library. 


E. Oooprr.—l. The article 
was on Canadian canoes, 
not on a bateau, 2. The 
article was on page 3:6 of 
our fifth volume; the title 
was “ Podoscaphs or Water- 
veloci pedes." 


O. ViNckNT.—See our articles 
on the subject, but it wil 
be cheaper for you to buy 
your dry battery than to 
make it; but, of course, 
yon would not get the ex- 

rience, See answer to H. 
Maxon on page 48. 


Sonny.—The apprenticeship 
meant is to one of the City 
livery companies. 

E.Lectricitry.—The voltage is 
marked on the lamps nsed. 
Some of the companies work 
nt as high as 230. 


I. J. Simpson.—l, Send your 
subsctiption to Warwick 
Bros, & Rutter, Toronto. 
2. Put the bath in the cage 
regularly and the bird will 
soon get accustomed to it. 


Harry.—This boy is very 
thin. Should have chest 
etamined by a good doctor. 
Fat food, bacun, also flour 
fool, Read reply to H. W. 
Avoid bad habits, 


LEVITK.—When they are 
launched yon must get a 
licence. Apply tothe keeper 
of the nearest lock. 


— 


J. . H. S. Surrn.— l. Vea. Any bookseller will bind it 

for you, perhaps for three shillings, in the cases sttp- 

ied by us, 2. Thorburn's** British Coins,” published 

y Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane. 3. The 

first number of the current volume is always kept in 

rint. 4. The Last of the Paladins” and The 

iddy and the Maors” were in our tenth volume. 

6. Melhuish & Co., Fetter Lane, E.C., for fretwork 
tools, etc. 


W. M. HiLL.— You can nowhere obtain more truthful 
accounte than from the Kmigrants’ Information 
Office, 81 Broadway, Westminster, g. W., which is u 
department of the British Civil Service. It deals, 
bowever, only with the British Colonies and would be 
of no use to you unless you change your mind. We 
know nothing of emigration to foreign countries, but 
you may get the information from their Consuls- 
General. There is no such place as Chilli; it is Chile. 


A NRW RRADKR.—Go to a railway bookstal] and buy 
one of the journals devoted to motor matters. You 
will find what you want among the adverti«ementa, 


E. OHARLRAWORTH and SAILon.—Get “ The Sea,” price 
fifteenpence, post free, published at the “Shipping 
Gazette " Office, Gracecharch Street, and also the 
quarterly Navy List, price three shillings, which can 
be had of any bookseller, and seen at every free 
library. 


MEASUREMENT, N.. (H. W.).—Fleart weak, and exer- 
cise must be moderate. Your measurement and 
weight both very low. Eat more mixed diet and 
take a six weeks' course of virol. Write again at end 
of that time. 


BANKER (A. J. H.).—Undoubtedly ; if not directly, in- 
directly, as the studying for the examination would 
increase your knowledge in a way that would be 
useful. 


AN INQUIRER.—AÀ Yeoman must go to the front if 
ordered. [f you “do not wish to," as you say, you 
had better keep clear of the Yeomanry. If it is the 
uniform that attracts you, try the nearest approach 
to it that is «afe from war's alarins--namely, that of a 
street-aweeper ! 


WOoOD-CARYKR (Loodon).—Tbe School of Art Wood- 
carving at South Kensington now occupiea rooms 
on the top floor of the new building of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Rond. 
Some free studentships are maintained by means of 
funds granted to the School by the London County 
Council. There are both day and evening clarses, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the manager. 


RovAL NAVY (Hopeful)-—Too old for a boy in the 
Service nt seventeen. The bad habits you mention 
will ruin you, mind and body. Beware ! 


TunRE Yrars’ RxADER.— Rees’ “ New Cyclopedia” in 
seventy-eigbt volnmes is of no co 
worth mentioning. 


value 
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a Their way was along the bank of Karossa Creek.“ See page 69. 


CREEK : 


A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH LIFE. 


Bv Louis Becker, 
Author of “Tom Wallis,” “Bella qf Barina,” etc. etc. 
(Wü Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II. 


LTHOUOH it was but thirty miles from 
Karossa to Major Vale Tarrant’s cattle- 
station, it was dusk when Randall and his 
son and daughter reached the slip-rails of 
the station fence, for the day had proved 
one of intense heat, and they had let their 
horses walk the entire distance, occasion 
ally resting for shade under some spreading 
tree. There was every indication that 
within a few hours one of those short but 
violent storms known as '' southerly busters ” 
would sweep gern the coast, and Randall 
was anxious to pitch the tent for his daughter 
before it became dark. 

That the owner of Blenheim would ask 
the whole three of them to sleep there he 
did not doubt, but at the same time he 
resolved not to accept the offer, making the 
excuse that he had already made his camp 
for the night. He did not wish to be under 
any obligation to a man who had certainly 
never shown him any courtesy. At the 
same time, he intended to take Edith with 
him to the house, and let her talk to Miss 
Tarrant whilst he discussed business with 
the Major. 

Unsaddling their horses, Randall and 
Grey soon had the tent fixed in a suitable 
spot near the entrance to the station home 
paddock, about a mile from the house; 
then, after boiling a billy of tea, and hobblin 
out all four horses for the night, father an 
daughter set out to walk to the house, 
leaving Grey at the camp. 

* Father," said Edith, as they drew near 
the house, I hope that the Amelia bas not 
crossed out to-day. If so, she wouk meet 
with the ‘southerly buster’ some time to- 
n'ght; and what would she do? Her 
engines, so Captain Paulsen says, are so 
weak that she cannot face even a moderate 
gale. Miss Tarrant says that never again 
will she travel in the Amelia. She says 
that she would rather come by one of the 
sailing-vessels, which she is sure are much 
safer than an old worn-out steamer.” 

Randall nodded. . 

“ Paulsen surely won't attempt to put to 
sea when he knows a southerly is coming 
on. He's too good a sailor-man to run any 
unnecessary risks with a-ship like the old 
Amelia." 
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It was dark when they reached the house, 
but all the front rooms were lighted, and on 
the verandah they were met by Miss Tar- 
rant, who held out her hand to Edith and 
bade her welcome in such pleasant tones 
that Randall was at once attracted to 
her. 

But where are your horses, Mr. Ran- 
dall ? " she inquired. 

Randall explained that he was camping 
for the night outside the paddocks, and 
then added that he had come to see the 
Major on business. Was he at home ? 

“ Yes; he will be here in a few minutes. 
Will you please go into his study and I 
will tell him." And she opened the door 
of a well-lighted room. ‘I will take care 
of Miss Randall until you are finished. 
Come, my dear," and she led the girl away 
to her own sitting-room. 

A few minutes passed, and then Major 
Tarrant entered the study. He gave Han- 
dall, who was standing, a stiff inclination 
of the head, and then, without asking him 
to be seated, inquired in a cold, hard voice 
his business, 

Randall at once entered upon the subject 
of the new mail service, and only then did 
the Major say : 

" Be seated, please," and took a seat 
himself. He listened to his visitor's re. 
marks upon the advantages that would 
accrue to the district by making and main- 
taining the new road, and to Randall's 
request that he would assist in having the 
approaches to the two creeks improved. 

" [ regret that I cannot render any aid 
whatever to the project," he said stiffly. 
“I will in no way be concerned in it. If I 
wanted an extra mail to Blenheim, I would 
rather run it at my own expense with my 
own horses than be mixed up with the 
settlers of the Karossa district, who I con- 
sider have robbed me of one-half of my 
cattle-run.” 

Randall was astonished, and his face 
flushed. 

“ I am sorry, sir, that you are so adverse 
to what I had hoped you would certainly 
support. However, I will make no further 
mention of a subject which is disagreeable 
to you. My other business with you, Major 
Tarrant, is to inquire if you will sell me 
fifty head of young cattle. Presuming that 
you would, 1 have brought my son and 
daughter here with me to help me drive 
them to Karossa.”’ 

The old aoldier's always florid face became 
almost purple, and his fiery blue eyes fairly 
blazed under their bushy white brows; but 
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gulping down his wrath, he contrived to 
control himself so far as to speak with a 
certain amount of clearness, as he rose and 
placed his hand on the back of his arm- 
chair. 

Mr. Randall, I am an outspoken man 
and will not mince matters with you. No, 
keep your seat, please, / prefer to stand. 
You are the person who, by some dis- 
creditable means, succeeded in purchasing 
Blocks 28 and 25 at Karossa, although you 
were aware that each had been previously 
applied for by two men Norton and Tuke. 
Am I not correct ? "' 

* Perfectly," was Randall's quiet answer, 
as, stroking his mass of beard, he eyed the 
Major with calm intentness. I remember 
the latter circumstance very well, but the 
‘discreditable means’ to which you refer 
apply not to me, but to the person who 
instigated them to ' dummying. But please 
proceed.” 

The Major nearly choked again, and 
Randall feared that the old gentleman would 
have a fit. So he resolved not to lose his 
own temper, and to take the owner of Blen- 
heim quietly. 

*** Proceed,’ sir! Yes, I shall proceed 
pos to tell you that I think that you 

ve the most confounded audacity to come 
to me and ask me to sell you cattle—cattle 
that, did I sell them to you, would graze 
and fatten upon that half of Blenheim run 
of which a scoundrelly Government has 
robbed me, and handed over to a mob of 
tinkers and tailors! Now, Mr.—Mr.—er— 
Randall, or whatever is your name, let me 
tell vou this, that if you offered me £50 a 
head for——" 

“ I purposed offering you the usual 30s. 
a head," said Randall, with an amused and 
yet contemptuous smile—a smile which 
increased the squatter's fury, as his visitor 
rose and went towards the door, which at 
that moment opened, and Miss "larrant 
entered with trouble in her eyes. She had 
heard her brother's angry tones, and had at 
once hastened to the room, for she was the 
one person in the world who had some 
control over the irascible old gentleman. 

„Did you call me, Richard?“ she said 
quietly. The Major made no answer, and 
strode to the window ; and the lady turned 
to the visitor. 

Mr. Randall, the storm will burst very 
soon now. Surely you and your daughter 
will remain until it is over?“ 

„ thank you, madam; but as my busi- 
ness with Major Tarrant is concluded, my 
daughter and I will at once return to the 

(To be continued.) 


camp. Will you please tell her that I am 
ready." 

Murmuring her regrets, Miss Tarrant left 
the room ; and then her brother turned, his 
face still purpled with anger, and looked at 
Randall. Both were men of strong will and 
determination, and now the Major saw in 
the settler's grey eves a look of such calm de- 
fiance, that he felt that he was not a man to be 
coerced or likely to submit quietly to insult. 

Then Randall spoke : 

“I came here to see you, Major Tarrant, 
on matters of business. You have chosen 
grossly to insult me. To a younger man 
than yourself, I would have given a lesson 
in manners. However, let it pasa. In re- 
gard to my first request concerning the new 
mail service, I, and those of my fellow- 
settlers who are making our living on the 
land by honest labour, can well do without 
it—I merely asked you, not only as a matter 
of courtesy to you as a magistrate, but 
because I was sure you would welcome an 
additional mail." 

“ Go on, sir,” said the Major huskily. 

“ [n asking you to sell me some cattle I 
did so because selling cattle is your busi- 
ness, and I foolishly imagined that you 
would consider it an unneighbourly action 
for any settler to buy stock from any other 
squatter than yourself —the only one in this 
district —instead of buying from Julia Plains 
Station, seventy miles farther away from 
Karossa. That is all. I wish you good 
evening.“ And, walking out of the room, 
he went on the Sik where Edith and 
Miss Tarrant were standing. 

Jam so very, very sorry, Mr. Randall.“ 
said the latter, holding out her hand. It 
grieves me. greatly that my brother should 
receive you in such a manner." 

Do not trouble, madam,” said Randall, 
with quiet courtesy, as he shook hands; 
“I can bear it. Come, my child; we must 
hurry. I can hear the southerly ’ coming." 
And, raising his hat, he and Edith stepped 
down from the verandah and took ther 
way to the camp through the darkness. 


" Richard," said his sister, with stern 
reproach in her tones, * how can you be so 
foolishly passionate?“ 

The owner of Blenheim shook his clenched 
hand at the open window. ` 

The scoundrels ! ” he said. 

“ Surely you do not call that young girl 
a scoundrel ? ” 

„No; I never thought about the crea- 
ture. I mean the man Randall and his gang 
of fellow land-thieves at Karossa.“ 


— .... —b' 


A STORY OF 


RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of ** The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” ete. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTRR VI.—HOW SIR ASKETYL AND I GAZED ON THE KING'S ARMY. 


I chanced one day in those times that I 
rode through the forest country to Horn- 
church with Sir Asketyl, the priest. "We 
crossed the great road that runs from 
London to East Anglia some way beyond 
the King's Bower, and Sir Asketyl in due 
course did his business with the priests of 
Hornchurch, that was in sooth the chief 
Heuse of God in Havering Liberty. 

Merrily the birds sang, and gay was the 
5 and bright the sunshine; but our 
earts were heavy as we rode, and on our 
way home I said sadly enough: Would 


God my father were here safe and sound, 
and this war over." 

" [t is nigh ended, my son," he said, 
* and in faith it were folly to wish it 
lengthened. There is naught to do but 
pray that mercy may be in the hearts of the 
mighty." 

" Asketyl, hast thou heard aught to- 
day!" 

* Only that the King's officers are well 
ahead of surprise. Warenne and 
Richard de Bienfaite are even now on the 
march. The army of England is with them, 


not with Fitz-Osbern. It is a pitiful revolt, 
Alphere, of a few hot men, not an orderly 
rising. They outnumber us by five to one, 
and our leaders are not trusted." 

“ Alas! for Red Thurstan!” I cried. 
* And this Ralf Guader and Fitz-Osbern, 
why have they headed this mad enter- 
prise?“ 

“ Whom God would bring to naught first 
He makes mad," said Asketyl “It is 
nothing short of madness, presumption, and 
pue Their aim is not England's freedom, 

ut.to divide the kingdom between them- 


selves, and then, since they are weaker than 
William, then would come harsher tyranny. 
But this will never be.” 

And it all sprang from Ralf Guader's 
wedding feast, men say," said I. 

“ Yea, and the song of the monks is apt 
&nd suits our miserable case : 


They quaffel bride ale 
Source of men's bele.’ 


The revolt was bred in the hot fumes of 
excess at this Norwich wedding, and we 
shall bide the bale. But one man kept his 
head, and remembered his oath to William." 

“ The great Walthcog,” said I. 

“Yea; and his words shamed these 
traitorous men. These were they: ‘ Never 
was there a song so swect as to charm away 
the disgrace of treason.’ May his fealty 
have its reward !”’ 

Alas! Earl Walthcog but a few weeks 
later received but a sorry reward for his 
fealty, and suffered for others’ sins, when 
at Winchester the Normans severed his 
gracious head from his body, even as he 
prayed himself Deliver us from evil.” 

By this we had reached the great roadway, 
and lo! as we looked towards London we 
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saw a little crowd of villeins with their eves 
shrouded by their hands gazing steadfastly 
towards London, whence a cloud of thick 
dust was borne in our direction. 

" What gaze you at, good brothers ? " 
cried Asketyl. 

" The King's army marches this way to 
deal with Ralf Guader," answered one. 

" Cross here then, Alphere," said Asketyl, 
“and we will stay in your brake to see them 
pass.“ 

So we placed ourselves among the bushes, 
and the tramp of men grew louder and 
louder, and the horse-hoofs thudded sharper 
and sharper on the stones, and the great 
cloud of dust swept over the sward and 
covered the very leaves. 

The Norman men-at-arms rode first, clad 
in their hauberks armed with steel, with 
their steel caps on their heads, 

Fiery. resolute fellows they were! Soldiers 
through and through, their life and breath 
war and war only, yet lilting a love-ballad, 
as they passed, in a gay chorus. 

Then a great troop of my own country- 
men, already in this brief space, as I thought, 
grown like the Normans, going forth will- 
ingly to crush down their own blood, and 
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proud, no doubt, of the Normans’ con. 
fidence. 

Then more Normans, then on a great 
charger, bright with gilded harness, with 
his lieutenants afore and in front, William 
de Warenne, the King’s Justiciar, that with 
Richard de Bienfaite shared the government 
in William's absence. A brave and great 
soldier, sitting high on his steed, with a 
beard well-nigh whitened by years sweeping 
o'er his coat of mail. As I looked on the 
reverend face of the man, and saw the 
command of self and of other men seated 
there, I had but one thought, What a man 
must this William be, who hath taught men 
like this to be his servants ! ” 

More men-at-arms followed, a troop of 
howmen, a troop of soldiers in charge of a 
high officer, and instruments for a siege, a 
great body of sutlers and camp-followers, 
and the great cloud of dust rose over their 
rearguard as the last troop swept by on its 
way to the land of the North- Folk. 

“Within a week, my son, our brothers 
will stand face to face with these men,” said 
Asketyl, ** and may God have pity on them, 
and make their foes merciful.” 

(To be continued.) 
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(y Saturday afternoon Hector and his 

fellows repairel as usual to Loch 
Flect, and now, as the tide was out, they 
ran their raft along the deep channel till 
they were compelled to go aboard, and then 
they managed the craft with much greater 
success than on the first occasion. 

They soon landed at Stuart Creck, and 
proceeded to visit their hut, which they 
found quite intact. This time they wero 
provided with water, with a small hatchet 
and a spade. Their chief work was to dig 
a cave, and they started promptly to search 
for a suitable bank. Finally, they chose 
one looking towards the mouth of the loch 
and the open sca. It was well covered 
with bent, whose long roots, binding the 
sand firmly, gave some assurance that the 
roof of their new abode would not crumble 
about their ears. Then they settled to 
serious work. 

Doodle and Deuchary were employed 
with the hatchet in cutting down some 
small firs to prop up the sides of the cavo 
and to strengthen the roof. Hector and 
Rory flung themselves into the work of 
excavation, which was of so easy a nature 
that, long before the timber was cut by the 
other two, a great hole was made sufficient to 
accommo:late the youthful pirates and their 
belongings. 

By-and-by Deuchary and Doodle ro- 
turned with the necessary timber, and it 
was with great delight the boys saw their 
cave made strong and snug. It was true 
that the sand poured finely from the roof, 
and got into their hair or trickled down 
their back and interfered with the flour 
sones and butter, on which they feasted 
after their joyful labours; but to youth 
that was a small matter. After all it 
showed them that they were dwelling in a 
real cave, with real sand. Deuchary, in 
fact, made that statement, gazing towards 
the arched roof as he spoke. At the same 
moment a fresh stream of sand almost 
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blinded him, and his opinion then of a 
buccaneer's life was most depressing to the 
others. However, they got him outside 
and insisted on bathing his eyes with salt 
water, which, though very stimulating, was 
not particularly soothing. 

Then they resolved to explore Skelbo Isle 
thoroughly. It was more than a quarter 
of a mile in length, by about the same in 
width, and had long ago been cut off from 
the mainland by an irruption of the sea. 
At one end it was thickly wooded ; the 
surface was undulating, and bent and heath 
covered the sandy soll Flocks of Arctic 
birds took possession of it during the 
summer for nesting purposes, while several 
gpecies of land birds built in the thickets. 
Of quadrupeds there was not the faintest 
sign. 

Whiting, haddocks, and cuddies could 
nlways be got in the loch, and many an 
afternoon. coull be profitably spent in 
fishing. On the eastern side of the main 
channel by which the waters of Fleet ebbed 
and flowed was a great sandbank, sub- 
merged at high water, and famous for the 
silvery sand-eels, more delicious to Mac- 
brogans than whitebait to London alder- 
men. Then at low water the flat expanso 
of sand, which ran northward to the Old 
Man, was the happy hunting-ground for 
coekles. Southwards, towards the mouth 
of the loch, and just beyond Fourpenny 
Point, were the noted Fleet mussel-beds, 
which furnished the best bait of all for 
hungry haddocks; but Sandy Macadam 
watched the beds for fear of depredatory 
fishermen, so that piratical expeditions in 
that direction must be very carefully under- 
taken. At all events, as Hector pointed 
out, there was plenty of food to be got, all 
ready to hand, and, with Skelbo burn on 
the west of the loch, a continual supply of 
fresh water. 

The great clog, however, to their move- 
ments was the clumsiness and the unsea- 


worthiness of the Hope. It was tiring to 
sit on one’s haunches for half an hour at a 
stretch, and to be always uncertain whether 
one would fetch Skelbo Isle or the deep 
sea. No, it would never do, Hector asserted. 
Why not begin at once to improve the 
Hope ? 

With this sentiment the others readily 
agreed. They had already obtained a 
goodly selection of sea-birds' eggs, which 
they carefully blew and placed in canisters 
packed with cotton-wool, so their minds 
were ready to pursue some fresh object. 

They returned to Stuart Creek and 
hauled up the Hope on dry land. Some 
four or five buoys, from the fishers’ herring- 
nets, which they had found stranded on 
Skelbo Isle, were carefully attached to the 
framework of the raft, thus increasing its 
buoyancy somewhat. But the whole design 
was radically wrong. What had pleased 
them immensely at first now gave them 
great dissatisfaction. To add more green 
timber would be to increase the weight of 
their craft and at the same time render it 
more unmanageable. 

After some reflection Doodle suggested a 
mast and sail. This proposal was received 
with cries of approval and then of in- 
credulity. Where could they get a sail? 
Doodle stoutly maintained they could get 
a piece of old sailcloth in the fisher-town 
for a mere trifle; the mast was there on the 
island, and it would be a hard thing indeed 
if they could not find out some way of fixing 
the sail, after the skill they had shown in 
finding the materials for the raft and in 
building it. Their only oar would serve to 
atecr, and—why, there they were! 

This looked much more hopeful, and they 
straightway set about selecting a maat. 

„ * Each tall and tapering mast is swung 
into its place.“ quoted Deuchary gleefully. 
The others resented Deuchary's weakness, 
and made-some unpleasant remarks which 
gave that worthy much umbrage; but he 
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was of a forgiving disposition, and, although 
his storms of anger were sudden enough, 
the clouds soon drifted past, and the sun of 
laughter quickly shone. So ho very heartily 
laid the axe to the tree, and a slender fir 
was cut down and speedily stripped of 
branches and bark. Hector devised a plan 
for keeping it firmly in position, and now 
only the sail remained. That would have 
to be obtained during the following week. 

By this time the shadows were lengthen- 
ing, and they had to think of returning to 
Duldachy. The mast was hidden in the 
cave, a final visit paid to the hut to see that 
all was in order, and then the boys, taking 
up the precious canisters of eggs, pushed off 
for the mainland. 
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The tide was coming in fast, and this 
took them a long way without any exertion 
on their part; and when at last they thought 
themselves near the channel leading to the 
anchorage in the woods, Hector, who was 
no mean sailor, by skilful use of the oar, 
guided the raft aright. Soon the water 
was shallow enough to allow their using the 
cabars, and in a short time they reached the 
dry land. 

After reconnoitring carefully to see that 
they were not spied upon, they hid the 
Hope in the usual fashion, and then steered 
through the forest for home, giving Mac- 
brussler’s house a wide berth. 

Their long absence was satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the number of valuable eggs in 


their posseasion, for all Macbrogans were 
once young, and so knew the attractions of 
bird's-nesting, properly undertaken. And 
the buccancers, truth to tell, were good 
collectors, sensibly leaving the nesta undis- 
turbed, and making a distinction between 
harrying the nests and collecting a sample 
only of the cggs. 

Old Spootie grumbled somewhat at the 
fearful waste of time," but Doodle lent such 
an active hand in feeding the cattle and in 
making up the stalls for the night, and 
talked so sagely about singling the turnips, 
that Spootie concluded a whole half-holiday 
was not a bad investment from a farming 
point of view. 

(To be continued.) 
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Master set to work to look for another 
young animal for Jerry to tame. He 
could easily have obtained a second pig, 
but Jerry stoutly refused to replace his lost 
pet with another of the same species, 

„No, sir," the lad had said, anything 
you please, but not another pig. ‘There 
can’t never be another Porkie, and him as 
sent the poor little beast ont of the world 
has a deal to answer for, and answer for it 
he shall, too, some day.” 

“Why, man," said Mr. Barker, you'vo 
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talkin’ against me; indeed, I've heard them 
myself when they didn't know I was near. 
What they wanted, sir, was to get me 
turned off." . 

** Are you quite sure all this is not fancy ? ” 
questioned Mr. Barker. From" what I've 
seen of late, Joe seems to have been very 
friendly towards you and the child, and I 
know that Babs is often with him, which 
speaks well for his kindness," 

“ Does it, sir?" replied Jerry sternly. 
Then what'll you say, sir, when I tell you 


% Nou must make that do, for I can't afford any more. 


no proof whatever that Joe did this thing. 
My wife told me you suspect him, but I 
can't see that you have any reason for 
suspicion. Porkie might have picked up 
some poisoned food intended for rats—a 
dozen things might have happened, without 
blame to anyone. Besides, what motive 
could he have in killing poor Porkie ? ” 

" He's always been envious, sir, that I 
got on pretty well in the ring, and jealous 
that you and the Missus was so good to me 
and Babs. And afore I was clown I've 
often known of Joe Banks and Ben Harding 


he’s settin’ my little girl against me, and 
fillin’ her head with nonsense, and makin’ 
her cross and discontented. And he’s doin’ 
this just to spite me, knowin’ that the 
little one is all I have in the world. There 
wasn't but two, anyway, to love me, and 
now Joe Banks have killed my poor Porkie, 
and my little sister’s love he’s gone and 
stole away. I may be hard, and I may be 
bitter, sir—nay, I know I’m both; but 
that’s the way a chap do feel, you see, 
when life ain’t worth havin’ no more, 
because he’s got nothin’ left.” 


On the following Sunday night two men 
met at a low tavern in the slums of the 
town. One was Joe Banks, but he was so 
muffled up that no one would have recog- 
nised him for the handsome tamer whose 
fascinating looks and cool courage nightly 
inspired a large audience with enthusiastic 
admiration. 

The other man was Ben Harding—a very 
gunt and shabby Ben he was, too, and a 
great contrast to the former sleek and 
well-to-do clown. 

They were sitting together at a table, 
each with his mug of strong spirits and 
water before him. Both looked anxious 
and even uneasy, and their talk was carried 
on in very low tones, 

“ There,” said Joe to Ben, putting money 
into his hand. you must make that do, 
for I can't afford any more. And mind 
you, Ben," he added, "I expect to be 
paid back—and with interest, too—as soon 
as your luck turns." 

It will turn for sure," said Ben, if 
you can only help me to manage that little 
affair as we spoke of." 

“That little affair, à» you call it, ain't 
an altogether easy one, and what's more, 
Ben, it's awful risky. Risky for you most, 
of course, but risky for me too. And then, 
as to what I've lent you in the way of cash, 
how do I know but what, when once you've 
got what you want out of our little affair, 
you'h find it convenient to disappear and 
never pay me a farthing ? "' 

“Dear me!” responded Ben grimly. 
“ even then you'd have the whip-hand of 
me. You've nothing to do but give me 
away and set the police on my track, and 
there'd be no difficulty. I could easily 
escape ple who hadn't an inkling of the 
truth, but I couldn't escape you if you 
was sct on findin' me.” 

" Well, maybe you're right," answered 
the tamer. ‘ Anyway, this thing you wish 
to do will help you to make some money 
and at the same time to revenge yourself 
upon a certain person who shall be name- 
less; and as the sooner you make money 
the sooner you will pay me what you owe, 
and also as I am with you in your dislike 
to that same nameless party, I'll help you 
all I can safely." 

“ Thanks ; that’s all I can expect, I sup- 
pose," responded Ben, a little sulkily. 

Joe resumed in the same low tones: 
Master Squint-eyes has took on so about 


that porker of his that you might fancy it 
had been a Christian. But there's one 
thing that scores for us—he ain't so popular 
with the crowd as he was when tho pig 
helped him ; and, after all, that's one good 
job done. I wonder what he'll say when 
the worse thing happens to him ? ” 

** Yes, I wonder, too ! " echoed Ben, with 
a coarse laugh. “ But I shan’t be here to 
see, thank goodness! Me and my com- 
panion "—and he laughed again—“ will be 
out of this and,along ways off. But you'll 
write and tell me—won't you—how things is 
goin’? It wil be nuts to know of that 
chap being in real trouble.” 

What are you thinking about, Ben ? " 
said Joe roughly. What! Write to you 
just when there's a hue and cry all over the 
place ? No thank you, not me! Do you 
think I'm going to risk doing time for this 
thing ? And that’s what I'd get for aiding 
and abetting and what not if it were found 
out." 

*" You're awful afeared of gettin’ into 
trouble, ain't you Joe?” remarked Ben, 
with something very like contempt. ‘ As 
you are now, you ain't a patch upon the 
tine, plucky chap as puts his life in his hand 
every night, entering that cage. Who would 
think that this cautious feller was the 
same as tho lions and tigers snarl at, and 
the public clap in the ring!“ 

That's my calling," said Joe. “Tin 
use] to it, and the danger's part of every 
div's work. But what I'm arranging to 
do for you is something outside my work, 
and outside the law of the land, too, and I 
tell vou frankly I don't like it, and if my 
own wish didn't jump, in a measure at least, 
with yours, I wouldn't stir a finger to help 
you; so there!” 

Thank you for nothing, then," rejoined 
Ben. But I don't care what you do it 
for so long as you do it. Well, now, let's 
get to the point. What day will suit you 
hest ? We can't meet again, so it must be 
fixed now." 

‘Then let it be Wednesday," replied Joe. 
* We've orders to pack up after the evening 
performance, and we're to be on the road 
early next morning.“ 

All right. Goodbye, then, till next 
Wednesday, and all our plans hold good fc? 
that evening. Good-night, Joc." 

**Good-night, Ben.“ And the two 
wort hies, or rather unworthics, parted — Ben 
to disappear into hiding in some obscure 
lodging, and Joe to return to a small tent 
erected near the great barn where the 
elephants, and camels, and the cages of 
the carnivora were accommodated during 
the brief visit of the circus to the neigh- 
bouring town. For one of Joe's most 
important duties when on tour was 
always to bo at hand at night in case of 
accident. 
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Somewhat to his surprise, he saw a man 
walking up and down in front of the barn 
door ; and as he came nearer he recognised 
the Manager. 

* What are you doing out so late as this, 
Joe ?" demanded Mr. Barker in a stern 
voice; for, kind-hearted though he was, he 
could be seyere when severity was de- 
served. ‘‘ I’ve been taking a walk round,” 
he continued, “ to see that all was as it 
should be, and I found you absent, the 
camels fighting, and the elephants trumpet- 
ing to call their keeper. Pray where have you 
been ? It is between twelvo and one o'clock.” 

* [ had the toothache very bad, sir, after 
I lay down, and I'd none of the stuff by me 
that I generally use, so I got up and went 
into the town hoping to find a chemist’s 
shop where everybody wasn’t gone to bed. 
I haven't been away more than an hour 
altogether." 

Indeed ? " said Mr. Barker. Your 
watch must be very wrong. Whv, I've 
been walking up and down here for over 
an hour and a-half, and before that I'd 
spent some time in bringing order into 
your department there. Now look here, 
Joe Banks, a man who gets toothache in 
the night and has to be away for hours 
looking for chemists’ shops is not the man 
for me and my work. And if you get this 
kind of toothache again, you and I must 
part. Do you understand?“ 

* It won't happen again, sir," replied Joe. 

* All right. Pm glad you can promise 
not to have the toothache,” said the Master 
in a tone that made Joe wince ; “for now,” 
he added, “ you can rest quietly in bed 
instead of perambulating the town." 

So saying, Mr. Barker was just turning 
away when he stopped as though a sudden 
thought had struck him. “Joe,” said he, 
"have you seen Ben Harding since ho 
left us ? ” 

* No, sir; haven't set eyes on him once. 
Qucer, ain't it, sir? And we used to be 
rather chummy, too." 

Do you know where he is?” inquired 
the Manager. 

No, sir; haven't the least idea. I should 
hardly be surprised, sir, if he'd gone to 
America and joined a troupe out there. Ho 
always did hanker after visiting foreign 
parts.” - 

** Did he ? " said the Master, with a some- 
what incredulous tone in his voice. Well, 
good-night, Joe." 

“ Good-night, sir." 

Then Mr. Frank Barker went back to his 
rooms in the town, while the tamer, after a 
last look round to see that his large family 
was quiet and comfortable, retired to rest 
in his tent. 

The nights were cold and dark now that 
the season was nearly at an end, and Joe 
was glad to cover himself with a heavy rug, 

(To be continued.) 
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under which he lay quite warm and cosy. 
But somchow the inan could not sleep. 

It was not that the series of lies which he 
had so glibly poured forth troubled his 
conscience, and kept him thus waking ; for 
Joe's life had been one in which a few lies 
more or less counted for little or nothing. 
If he had kept out of serious scrapes it was 
only that he was cautious and adroit, and 
had a wholesome dread of possible con- 
sequences. Self-control, readiness of re- 
source, the power of quick decision in emer- 
gency, an observant eye, and an instinct for 
profiting to the full by any temporary 
advantage—all these he had leamed or 
developed in his exciting and dangerous 
calling, and they had served him well so 
far in preventing his overstepping the 
boundaries of the law-abiding citizen. 

Until he had known Jerry Scott and 
learnt to envy first, and then to hate hiin, 
he had been quite satisfied with himself 
and his position. He knew he was person- 
ally attractive, and good in the special 
work to which he had given his attention ; 
and he had been far more admired and 
applanded than any performer until Jerry 
became clown. But now it rankled 
continually in his mind that a fellow 
so extremely ugly as Jerry should never- 
theless have become such a favourite, not 
only with Mr. and Mrs. Barker, but with 
the entire troupe, and, last and most trying 
of all, with the public. And it was this 
jealousy that had caused Joe to lay aside, 
to some extent, his usual caution and to 
join Ben Harding in plotting the downfall 
of the new clown, and in bringing sorrow 
and despair to the honest young heart 
whose goodness neither Joe nor Ben had ever 
bcen free enough from spite to appreciate. 

It was not remorse for his lies, or even 
for others of his evil deeds, that kept the 
tamer waking ; it was rather a sort of dread 
of the future. Supposing that the business 
which he and Ben had arranged together 
went wrong, could he—Joe Banks—be 
accused of any punishable offence? If Ben 
were caught red-handed, could he be trusted 
not to give away his slecping partner ? 

Joc's dislike and jealousy of Jerry must 
indeed have been strong for him to lay 
aside even a part of his usual caution in 
order to indulge a passion for revenge and 
wreak his petty spite unrestrained. So he 
tossed uneasily, revolving in his mind all 
manner of possible results of the step he 
was taking, and fretting against his utter 
helplessness—the futility of trying to pre- 
dict what the outeome of the affair would 
be. At last, as the light began to break, he 
fell into an uneasy slumber, and did not 
awake until the restless noises and move- 
ments of thc tenants of the big barn showed 
that they were wanting and waiting to be 
looked after. 
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Jo found himself in very comfortablo 
*) quarters. Harold Sinclair's hobby was 
natural history in all its branches, and, 
in the seven ycars he had been in Ceylon, 
he had managed to make a very interesting 
collection. His bungalow, with his neigh- 
bours, went by the name of The Museum 
or the Zoo.” The verandah was fitted 
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all round with cages, one filled with small 
birds of different sorts, another with curious 
lizards ; one contained a very fine specimen 
of an owl. Jack was greatly taken with 
* Obadiah,” which was itsname. He said he 
always felt reproved for any levity of con- 
duct when he found its serious eyes turned 
upon him. Then there was Muggins, 


a monkey renowned for mischief. and 
a pretty little moose deer, only about 
two feet in length, but beautifully formed, 
with lovely beseeching eyes. Then a tame 
mongoose, which was useful in killing rats 
and snakes, of which there were many to be 
heard carecring over the ceiling-cloth after 
their prey: 
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This ceiling-cloth, being & coarse cotton 
canvas siretching on to beams and white- 
washed over, gives the idea of an ordinary 
plastered ceiling. 

Jack, on first coming out, was most 
alarmed when he was told of the presence 
of these snakes, which are quite harmless 
and seldom scen by the occupants of the 
bungalows. 

Then there were several dogs, and Mr. 
Sinclair told Jack of a sad loss he had had 
a few days before the boy's arrival. His 
favourite little fox-terrier Gyp was lying 
in the verandah one afternoon when a com- 
motion was heard, and he rushed out just 
in time to see a cheetah, as the leopards 
in Ceylon are called, carrying off the poor 
creature, whose piteous crics haunted its 
owner for days. 

“I mean to be on the look-out, my boy. 
and have my gun all ready loaded in case 
the beast comes again. You must on 19 
account lic in the verandah unless I vin 
there; I have had a watch set every diy 
in case it returns." And very fortuna: it 
was Mr. Sinclair was so prepared, for the 
very next evening Jack found himself 
seized by his host and carried inside and 
laid down on the floor. ö 

“ Stay there until I can help you“; and 
he was off outside with his gun before Jack 
could realise what was going on. 
the coolie waiting had given a low warning 
and began running to the bungalow, and 
Harold Sinclair had only just time to put 
Jack out of danger and get his gun. The 
animal came out of the bushes ready to 
spring at its prey, expecting to find another 
dog. The poor coolie had not time to get 
safely in, and the cheetah sprang as him. 
The man was carrying an allavanger (a sort 
of crowbar) in his Dind. and turned to defend 
himself. In the meantime Mr. Sinclair was 
taking aim from the doorway, and hit the 
cheetah, wounding him severely, but not 
before he had fixed his claws in the poor 
man's shoulder, tearing the flesh and inflict- 
ing a ghastly wound. However, finding 
he was wounded. the cheetah slunk away, 
receiving another chargo of shot as he 
went. Mr. Sinclair did not stop to pursue 
the animal, as he was anxious first to attend 
to the poor man, who was soon carried off 
by a gang of his fellow-coolies to the nearest 
Government hospital, after his shoulder had 
been dressed. 

Jack was greatly troubled about the 
injury and the poor fellow's suffering. 

" Good thing, my boy, there was time 
to get you out of the way ; in your crippled 
state you would have had no chance. I 
must go and look for the beast now, for we 
shall not be safe until he is found and 
despatched.” He got together some men 
with lanterns and they followed the track 
of the cheetah and found him only a little 
way off quite dead. It was a very fine 
specimen, and his skin was soon added to 
the collection. 

“ Strange thing it is, Jack," said his host — 
* they always make for small dogs if they 
have a chance. Poor Gyp, she is avenged 
now. I have not heard of any other dogs 
being carried off from this district; but 
several small native boys have disappeared, 
and this very ferocious creature must have 
carried them off.” 

For the rest of Jack's stay he was never 
allowed in the verandah again, it had been 
such a fright. 

* Not that he would have had much of 
a meal, Jack—you are far too scraggy; 
he would have made for me or Snarla." 
" Snarla" was a very well-fed old dog, 
like a bolster in figure and as lazy as he 
was fat. 

It was with many regrets that our hero 
took leave of his new friend a few days 
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after this, as the little doctor declared 
his leg to be quite sound again, and the 
boy was very thankful to be allowed to 
walk about. "The last few days he spent 
helping with the live-stock and going round 
with Mr. Sinclair every feeding time, and so 
got to know a good deal about the curious 
insects to be found in Ceylon as well as 
about the beautiful ferns and orchids. 
Mr. Sinclair int.oduced him to the lovely 
„Wanna Rajah” or King of the forest," 
which creeps along the ground with a soft 
velvety leaf with exquisite marking. Then 
he helped pack up a box of the Jn 
drobium Maccarthie, a very rare and valu- 
able orchid, which Mr. Sinclair was sending 
home to a relation who was very anxious 
for sonic good specimens of it. 

Taen r. Sinclair showed him a“ stick 


insect, which. is like a hugo “ Daddy- 


log. ler and can hide itself in a most 
bewilder.sz way in the shrubs; then he 
ulso Bos tae clever little“ trap-door spider," 
wha i omak- s its home in a mossy bank with 
un in*eaioss door covered with moss, which 
n draws to and shuts up when in danger. 

How: ver, Harold Sinclair gave Jack a 
most pressing invitation to como again, 
and tae lo him very happy by the gift of 
the cheetah skin and claws to send home to 
his mother. : 

“When you come again you must tako 
a gun and we will go out together, old 
man—and your friend Harry, too," he 
continued, turning to Harry, who had 
arrived with Jack's pony, and who was to 
see him back to Ellerslie. 

The boys were delighted to be together 
again, and had no end to tell each other ; 
but Harry first gave Jack a few minutos 
to read the letters which he had brought 
for him. B 

* Whoever is writing to me from India ? ” 
said the boy, seeing the postmark. '* Why, 
its that kind old curiosity, Elderbeck ! " 

His face showed intense interest as he 
read that Mr. Elderbeck had actually met 
with his lost brother, Cyril, whom he had 
come across in a hospital in Quetta. '* Nome- 
thing told me at once that the patient was 
not one of theordinary soldiers in the ranks, 
and after some conversation I was con- 
vinced Charles Williams,’ as he called 
himself, was no other than your brother." 
He continued to narrate that he had taken 
him to stay in his own bungalow as soon as 
he could be moved, and that he was himself 
enclosing & letter to Jack. In this he told 
his brother that he had saved about thirteen 
of the twenty pounds required to buy 
himself out, and that as soon as he could 
save enough to pay this sum and get hiin- 
self a few clothes he would join Jack in 
Ceylon and try and get a berth on an estate. 
* You could have no idea how I ache to 
sce you and to hear about all at home. 
Write at onee, old fellow, and tell me how 
the little mother is, and the news. I have 
written to her and begged her forgiveness 
for all the anxiety I have given her. Mr. 
Elderbeck has shown me how wrongly 
I have behaved in not having written to 
tell her where I was. However, it has been 
a punishment and no mistake; my life 
has been a perfect misery, but the good old 
fellow has put hope into my life again and 
I mean to make up in every way I can for 
all the trouble I have been.” 

„Poor old Oyri!” said Jack. Fancy 
that exquisite dandy hobnobbing with 
Tommies for two years! How it must have 
taken all the starch out of hia! I must 
ask Mr. Elliot to help him get something 
to do.” 

'The next letter was from Mrs. Willoughby, 
and contained equally exciting news. His 
mother was actually to arrive in Ceylon 
with the Bishop and Mrs. Ross, who were 


coming to stay at the vicarage—the Bishop 
to take Mr. Beard's place while he got a 
run home; and Mrs. Willoughby was to 
spend the winter with them. 

Jack's delight could hardly be described, 
and he was all anxiety to get to the Vicarage, 
where they were to spend the night and 
talk it over with Mrs. Beard. They found 
that good lady quite as excited as he and 
Gerald. Ross were; in fact, what with 
sceing her young favourite, Jack, safo and 
sound and with the idea of going home, 
she had got into a restless state and could 
not settle to anything, and Gerald aided 
and abetted her by following her about 
and talking over all the arrangements to be 
miade. 

Jack goon confided to her his news from 
Cyril, and she was greatly interested. 

“How splendid it would be if we could 
get tho poor fellow over here in time to 
meet his mother!“ 

Oh, if only we could!“ was the boy's 
answer. I would send him all my money, 
but I'm afraid it won't be enough." 

Here Gerald. interrupted. with, “ Look 
here, Jack, I have four pounds you can 
send him." 

“How lucky!” cried Harry, “I have 
not drawn any of my last quarter's allow- 
ance and you can take it all, Jack, my boy. 
Gilbert can. hand it over; it ought to be 
twenty pounds in English money.” 

Oh, Harry, I could not take all that,” 
said Jack. A 

“ Nonsense! Use whatever is wanted. 
He will oniy want a suit to begin with. The 
thing is to get him over and sec if we can 
sct him going with a job before your mother 
arrives, then he won't feel a ne'er-do- well, 
but that he is earning his way in earnest." 

" You are right there, my boy," said 
old Mr. Beard. There is nothing like work 
to give anyone self-respect, and he will 
feel himself at home with us all if he knows 
he is independent of help. I will go and 
see about that assistant on Rajah Totem; 
he was to go home, poor fellow, quite in- 
valided from rheumatic fever, and they 
will want help in his place; if only a tem- 
porary business it might be a start." 

The party then went on to Ellerslie, 
Harry thinking over something which he 
had been anxious to consult Gilbert Elliot 
about for some weeks—in fact, ever since he 
had helped Mr. Beard with the boy's lessons. 
He soon had an opportunity when going 
the estate rounds. 

“ Do you know, Gilbert, much as I have 
enjoyed the life out here I have been think- 
ing seriously that I should prefer to work 
up before too late for some profession, 
When I got to my books at the vicarage 
it was very difficult to give them up again— 
in fact, I am always snatching any spare 
time now at them. You know Gerald 
Ross is to go home with the Bishop and 
Mrs. Ross when they return in six months’ 
time, and Gerald is to go to Oxford. I want 
you to let me return with them and go to 
Christ Church with him. 

“In that case, could you take Cyril 
Willoughby as ‘ Sinna durai’ in my place ? 
It would be such a chance for him." 

Gilbert thought for a few minutes. 

“ We should be awfully sorry to lose you, 
Harry, but you are quite right; so, if your 
guardian agrees, you can join Gerald and 
work with him until you go home. I vill 
introduce Jark into your shoes to help mo 
here, and will gladly take on his brother. 
He can have the little bungalow, as the 
man there is going on to Assam, but for 
the present I would rather keep Jack with 
us. He is so delicate he wants a woman's 
care, and Alice looks after him. Of course, 
if Mrs. Willoughby prefers his living with 
his brother it can be arranged, but we are 
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really so fond of the boy, and I should 
prefer his having my wife's care. You 
must do as well as Rex has done. What 
do you want to take up?” 

“I expect it will be law as well," was 
Harry's answer. I have always had a 
sort of liking that way, but when your 
offer came of giving me a home out here 
it seemed too tempting”; and he added, 
“no one could havo been happier than I 
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have been here, and you and all have been 
so good to me." 

* Well, you can always run out to 
take a look at us, and you will always 
get & hearty welcome. You must break 
the news gently to the small niece; there 
will be great wailing when * Uncle Harry ' 
goes. The next thing must be to send 
money over to Jack's brother. I hear 
you have offered your help. 1t is very good 
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of you, my boy, but I myself will send 
what is necessary on the understanding 
that Cyril repays me by instalments; this 

lan will be better for him. Oh, you can 
help him with some belongings," as Harry 
began expostulating. He will want no 
end of things, and you and Jack had better 
go down and meet him in Colombo and see 
to his requirements.” 

(To be continued.) 


A BOY'S ADVENTURES IN THE BALKANS. 


* Dravo! Well done, sonny! Say, but 
that boy can ride ! ” 

A little group of Bulgarian cavalry 
officers stood eagerly watching & beautiful 
little iron-grey horse, which now and then 
emerged from a cloud of dust on the plain 
before them in the form of a plunging, 
kicking, bucking demon, lather on his 
shoulders and foam flying from his mouth. 
On his back sat a slight-built figure, hatless, 
breathless, and triumphant, who for ten 
minutes had stuck to his frantic mount, 
and was now in a fair way to reduce the 
rebel to order. 

„That's a horseman, I tell you," repeated 
the officer who had spoken, heedless of the 
fact that none of his brothers-in-arms could 
understand a word of English. “ Not a 
‘tough’ in Teddy Roosevelt’s Roughriders 
could beat that.” 

He walked forward towards the horse, 
which now stood trembling, with glaring 
eye, gathering strength fur another fandango. 
His rider seized the opportunity, and, giving 
him no time to collect himself, brought 
down a whangeo cane with a sounding 
thwack on the sweating flank. With a 
snort the grey bounded forward, and the 
dust-cloud rose again and followed his 
headlong flight towards the horizon. Then 
suddenly he was seen racing back, with 
the whip at work, and in a few minutes he 
pulled up opposite the admiring officers, 
dead beat. The boy slid to the ground, 
a little shaky in the knees, but smiling. 

* Well, that's settled your fiery steed, 
eh, Captain ? " he panted, handing the rein 
to a soldier, and taking the officer by the 
arm. But he was a handful ! ” 

Jack Lister, henceforward nicknamed 
the Conquering Hero by the Bulgarian 
remount officers, had just left school, and, as 
his father was in India, his uncle, at that 
time British Consul at the Bulgarian capital, 
had taken charge of him. For Master Jack 
had the reputation of being “a bit wild," 
and his relatives were anxious to keep a 
careful hand on him until something could 
be found for him to do. His own ideas did 
not go farther than ''ranching," or some 
such active existence in which horses fi 
largely. Brought up in an English country 
home, the open and all ita delights were 
meat and drink to him, and at eighteen 
he was already a horsemaster of no mean 
merit ; that is to say, as well as being able 
to ride exceptionally well he had a good 
knowledge of the horse and its ailments. 

A frequent visitor at the consulate was 
Captain Shukaloff (naturally dubbed ** Sugar- 
loaf"? by Jack), a Bulgarian officer who 
had lived a considerable time in the United 
States, and spoke English as an American 
speaks it. He and Jack liked each other, 
and the boy spent a lot of time at the remount 
depot of Sofia (to which Shukaloff was 
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attached), helping to break the young 
Bulgarian drafts, as they came hurrying 
in by train-loads. For at this time there 
was war in the air. The Turks were massing 
troops on the frontier and, as Shukaloff 
said, It looked like a row any minute." 
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The remount department was of course 
overworked, as it is in every army at such 
a time, and Jack found plenty to do once 
he had overcome the scruples of the com- 
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mandant, and got leave to ride a “ rough 
'un." Then, one day, the iron-grey demon 
was hauled squealing into the yard, and 
promptly put down two of the best riders in 
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the depot. This was Jack's chance, and in the 
next twenty minutes he made his reputation. 

That night he dined in the ak cavalry 
mess, and was toasted with all honours. 
Notwithstanding which, he kept his head, 
and secretly thought that they were making 


rather a ridiculous fuss about a fairly simple 
matter. 

Walking home after dinner, Shukaloff 
remarked: “ Look here, I'm going up to 
Buda-Pesth next week to buy some horses. 
Would you like to come along? You've 
got an eye for a horse, and you could help 
me. "Whatd'yousay1" 
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1 I'll come like a shot, if the uncle doesn’t 
mind," said Jack. “ I know two fellows 
at Pesth I want to see, too.“ 

No objection was raised, but Shukaloff 
was secretly bidden to keep a tight hand 
on his young friend and see that he didn't 
get into mischief. 

“ His spirits are tremendous," said his 
aunt, '* and the moment he is left alone he 
will be up to some wild prank or other. 
He is quite capable of goin; down to the 
Danube and upsetting somebody in a boat 
for the mere pleasure of pulling him out 
again." 

On Friday morning they drove to the 
station. It was market-day, and Sofia 
was crowded with gaily dressed country- 
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He plunged into a description of his 
dealings with Hungarian horse-breeders, but 
Jack could see that his jocular manner 
was a trifle forced, and that he looked 
sharply at everyone who passed along the 
corridor. 

Towards evening, however, his uneasi- 
ness vanished, and as the train ran slowly 
into Buda-Pesth next day he leaned out 
of the window and waxed enthusiastic over 
the well-horsed “ turn-outs ° scurrying 
along the white road below on their way 
to the races. 

After a bath, and lunch at the hotel, a 
tremendous altercation was heard in the 
doorway, and following hard on a servant's 
heels appeared a small bow-legged mau 
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folk: the girls in richly em- 
broidered petticoats, with flowers 
in their hair, the men tramping 
beside their  bullock-carts, on ~~= 
which pigs and fowls kept up an 
incessant chorus, rivalling the 
bugles of a regiment of Reserves 
in rough coffee-coloured uniforms, 
marching to barracks. 

The two travellers secured their 
seats in the train, and then leaned 
out of the corridor windows and 
watched the crowd of natives and 
strangers on the platform. Sud- 
denly Shukaloff touched Jack on 
the shoulder, and pointed to a red 
“ fez” moving among the black 
hats and skin caps. 

“See that Turk? He's after 
me. My brother killed his brother 
in a fight in the mountains years ago, and 
he swore vengeance on our family. I had 
no idea he was in Bulgaria. Well, we don't 
want him following us to Buda-Pesth, so I'll 
put myself out of the way." He dived into 
the carriage, and took up a newspaper, 
while Jack watched the man in the fez 
keenly till he disappeared in the crowd. 

Five minutes later they rolled slowly 
out into the veldt-like country, past flocks 
of thin sheep, and turkeys guarded by 
little red-sashed girls. Jack joined his 
companion. That fellow never saw you, 
Sugarloaf,” he said. I'm pretty sure 
I saw him driving off in a cab.” 

* I'm mighty glad to hear it," answered 
the Bulgarian. If that yahoo came along 
we'd never get any business done. He's 
had three goes at me—once with a pistol and 
twice with a knife—and I tell you I have a 
busy time when he's around. But. that 
was years ago, and I'd begun to think he'd 
forgotten me. And now we'll forget Asm, 
anyway." 
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with a long. red face, and a wide grin. His 
clothes were light and of a bold check, 
and he was obviously of the ultra-horsey 
English. 

“Mornin, mornin’, Sir. Them porters 
and chaps is a daft lot," he observed to 
Shukaloff in a broad Yorkshire accent. “ Ah 
shud nivver ha’ gitten in if ah hadn't 
kicked oop a roo! Hosses? Ay t hosses 
is grand. Ah’ve six real good 'un's in 
t staeble reddy to show ye." Wondering what 
on earth the talkative Yorkshireman was 
doing in Pesth, Jack followed the others 
downstairs into the street, locking his door 
as his friend had done. 

As he turned out of the portico after 
them, he happened to glance in the other 


direction. Two doors from the hotel was 
a jeweller's shop, and gazing into the 
window stood a man in a fez. A small 
man, with a venomous face and hooked 
nose, who warily turned an evil eye after 
Shukaloff, and in so doing caught Jack’s 
fixed gaze. He turned abruptly and walked 


away. 

“Shall I follow him?” thought Jack. 
* Not worth it. We know he's here; that's 
good enough. Ill put old Sugarloaf on 
his guard." He caught up his friend and 
the Yorkshireman, and soon learned that 
this worthy (Selby by name) was huntsman 
to a Hungarian Count who was reducing 
his establishment, and had sent in some of 
his hunters for Shukaloff to look at. The 
Captain and Selby had had many dealings 
together, and the huntsman's never-failing 
humour vastly &muscd the soldicr. 

Most of the afternoon was spent in a 
minute inspection of the six aspirants to 
military fame, against which Selby would 
not hear a word. Like most of his county- 
men he was a born ''coper," and each 
animal in turn was a grand little hoss, and 
fit for owt ye like, mark yo." Jack, who 
was never more at home in his life, closed 
with the huntsman in a wordy fencing- 
match, scorning his iso of the horses, 
fccling for splints and looking for spavins, 
the Bulgarian watching in high glee. Ih 
the end Shukaloff only cast one, and the 
party walked back to the hotel to strike 
a bargain for the other five. 

But the Yorkshireman was a steady 
Bitter, and long after the prico had becn 
agreed on continued to recite quaint storica 
of “ yon lads oop at Middleham Moor." 
At last, with a final bellow of laughter, 
he took himself off, and Jack was able to 
relieve himself of his piece of news. Shuka- 
loff, who was still laughing over the northern 
Sportaman's jokes, went suddenly serious. 

" Eh? Come over here." He led the 
way to a quict corner of the vestibule, where 
a large palm hid them from the portico 
and staircase. “Can you swear it's the 
same man? There are a good many 
Turks in this city, you know.” 

“ I knew him directly," said Jack: and 
he had a smudge on his collar that I remember 
noticing at Sofia.” 

The officer considercd awhile. 

" Look here," he said at last, “ you'd 
better go right along and board with your 
English friends over the water —he jerked 
his head towards the Danube I'm apt to 
have trouble with this Turk, anywhere and 
any time, and I don't want you mixed up 


in it—see ?' Pack your valise and get right 


off.” 

“ Not a bit of it.“ said Jack. Yon'-ce 
apt to have trouble with me if you talk 
that sort of nonsense." After five minutes’ 
argument the Bulgarian gave in, and went 
to the office for the key of his room. It 
was not on the hook, and the hall porter's 
suggestion that Monsieur had left it in his 
door was denied by Shukaloff, and also by 
Jack, who had hung up his own key (which 
was still there) beside his friend's as they 
went out with Selby. Still more curious, 
the door was discovered to be unlocked, 
and the chambermaid was lamenting the 
loss of the duplicate key from her own 
bunch, which she admitted having left for 
“a few minutes" on the corridor table. 
Nothing inside the room seemed to have 
been disturbed, and there was no trace of 
anyone having entered. 

Just as they were leaving Jack's sharp 
eye apied on the white counterpane a black 
silk thread a`out six inches long. 

Now where did this come from?” he 
mused, looking round the room. A black 
tassel on the corner of a cushion seemed a 
possible solution, but Jack's thread was 
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much finer. A tassel? . . . Les, no 
doubt!" Before his eyes came a mental 
vision of a black tassel swinging on the back 
of a fez as its owner fled from the jeweller's 
shop. He told his friend of his discovery, 
but no one could be found who had seen 
a Turk in the hotel that day. 

“ This is getting serious," said Shukaloff, as 
they walked out to find a café for dinner, 
leaving the chambermaid trying one key 
after anothor, with orders to keep a strict 
watch on the room. 

The Bulgarian was more silent than usual 
at dinner, for ho kuew the diabolical clever- 
ness of his enemy. Those three attempts 
on his life, so lizhtly mentioned to Jack, 
had each been carried out with a cunning 
and success which only fell short of their 
object by a hair’s-breadth. The effects 
of tho last knife-wound, eighteen months 
old, were still felt. 

Dinner over, they sat awhile outside over 
their coffee, listening to the Tsigane band 
and studying the light-hearted crowd pass- 
ing on the pavement. Again Shukaloff 
insisted on Jack’s going to his English 
friends for the night, but the boy stub- 
bornly refused; so back they went to tho 
hotel. No key had been found, and tho 
Bulgarian, knowing that Jack could use 
a pistol, gave him a spare Colt,“ sct a 
chair against his own door, and turned in. 

There was a door between the two rooms, 
and through this Jack presently heard his 
friend's heavy breathing, proclaiming him 
asleep. His own passage-door he left 
ajar, switched off his electric light, and 
sat on the edge of his bed with the pistol 
beside him. Dead silence reigned, and 
in half an hour Jack was nodding. Sud- 
denly he stiffened up, wide awake, listening 
intently. Surely that was the creak of a 
door-handle? He slipped off the bed, 
cocked the pistol, and stole to the door. 
He could hear some one breathing within 
two feet of him. His heart beat fast, and 
he took his forefinger off the trigger in 
case he should pull it by accident. Then 
came a scratching sound and a bump as 
a chair in the next room fell over, and 
immediately a roar from Shukaloff and the 
thunderous bang of his pistol. Jack flung 
open his door and sprang out— keeping out 
of ‘his neighbour's line of fire—expecting 
to find the body of the Turk. Neither this 
nor a flying figure in the long corridor was 
to be seen, and any sounds of flight were 
at once drowned in an outburst of shoute 
and shrieks from the other inmates. 

* Hold your fire, Sugarloaf," yelled Jack, 
dashing past the shaft of light next door 
and away down the and down the 
staircase, till he ran full into the arms of the 
ascending night-watchman, who seized and 
held the supposed armed robber in a grip 
of iron. 

Shukaloff, following hard after, rescued 
him, and the hotel staff having collected 
(they seem never to go to bed in Buda- 
Pesth) a thorough search was made, but 
not a sign of the marauders could be found. 

Shukaloff lau at the hole in his door 
as they drank their early coffee in his room 
the next morning. 

" Guess that shot would have finished 
'most anybody back of that door," he said. 
I'll have to deal a dose of dynamite to that 
Moslem friend of ours. Thats the one 
thing that scares a Turk—a dynamite 
boil ! Why, they'll jump from here to 
Halifax at the sight of one. Ever seen 
one? Just a ball of iron as big as an orange. 
Well. I must get off. Keep away from 
the hotel till seven. I'll be back then." 
With a wave of the hand he disappeared 
to keep an appointment to look at some 
horses at a farm twenty miles off. Jack 
got into some flannels and boarded an 
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electric tram to visit his friends across the 
Danube, carefully instructed as to his 
route by the hall- porter, for his knowledge 
of German was confined to knife, fork, 
spoon, and similar needs, 

His chums had managed to start a small 
cricket-club in the suburbs with a few 
enthusiastic natives, and on a very burnt 
but fairly true pitch they enjoyed a capital 
afternoon's cricket. Jack took the last 
wicket, and finding the time growing late 
pulled on his jacket, said good-bye, and 
made for his hotel as fast as the trams 
would take him. Sitting in the corner of the 
car, he was congratulating himself that his 
bowling had not gone off much since last 
season, when he felt a lump in his pocket, 
and found he had brought away tho ball 
he had been using. 

* Absent-minded as ever,” he thought, 
getting down at the corner; and, examining 
the old black ball as he walked along, he 
ran into some one coming the other way. 

“What, ha’ ye been a-creckctin' ? " 
said a familiar voice, and the Yorkshire 
huntsman seized his arm. See. now, 
ye're passin' yer pooblic," and Jack saw 
that they were in front of the hotel. 

„Hallo. Selby," he said. come in and 
sce the Captain. And how are all those 
three-legged screws of yours, eh ? " They 

the empty porter's office and entered 
the vestibule, when Jack gave an exclama- 
tion of horror. 

At the far end of the long hall, half 
hidden by a palm, lay Shukaloff, struggling 
with a figure in a red fez who was striving 
to free his right hand from the Bulgarian's 
grasp. Even as Jack's eye fell on the pair, 


the Turk wrenched his hand free and a 
knife flashed. Quick as thought the English 
boy, putting all his weight behind the 
shot, threw the cricket-ball like a bullet 
at the Turk’s black coat. 

Not for nothing had Jack won a reputa- 
tion for a deadly throw in at the stum 
in the far-away school playing - fields. The 
ball struck the Turk under his upraised 
arm and rolled on the marble floor beside 
him. With a groan he dropped his arm; 
then, as if in a final frenzy, raised it again 
to deliver the death-stroke. At that 
instant he caught sight of the ball. His 
eyes almost started from his head, and 
with a wild shriek of Mashallah / (God 

rve us!), dropped the knife, sprang to 
is fect, and fled down the corridor. 

In a second Jack was at his. friend's 
side, helping him up. 

"All right—Im all right—follow the 
Turk!” gasped Shukaloff; and the boy, 
secing he was unhurt, sped like an arrow 
after the fugitive, with Sclby and the 
soldier hard on his heels. But the moment’s 
pause was fatal, and, though the garden 
beyond and all rooms leading out of the 
passage were searched, not a trace of 
Shukaloff’s murderous assailant was found. 

Two days later the officer received a 
message from the police that his presence 
was required at the morgue. There, soaked 
and dripping, lay the body of his old enemy, 
just taken from the river. How he met 
his death in the waters of Schone blaue 
Donau " remains a mystery to this day. 

But the“ dynamite bomb" that saved 
Shukaloff's life is treasured among Jack's 
most cherished possessions. 
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on! Not again, mon ami, 
watch zis shawkin’ game ! 

Zis Rugbee is a battle furieuse ! 
oui !—ze samo 

As when ze Bastille was attack in Revolu- 
tion days! 

And yet zey call zis feast of gore ze best 
of boys’ game- plays 


Parbleu! Before I see ze boys in zis so 
wicked “ sport," 

I did not dream zey had such pluck, nor zat 
ze game was fought 

In such a manner desperate—just like to 
pirates, or 

To cannibals, or tigers—but, I tell you 
what I saw. 


Two teams of boy, some twelve in each, 
two “ goals-post,” very high, 

One man which did a whistle blow—I soon 
will tell you why— 

One leather ball, shape like ze egg, two men 
wiz flags as well, 

Yes, zat, I tink, is everyting; now of ze 
play I tell, 
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I do not understand ze rules of ** Rugbee ” 
game a bit, 

And so to give some critiques of ze play I 
am not fit; 

But I discovaire zat ze boy who play ze 
game ze best 

Take in his arms ze ball, and have to fight 
wiz all ze rest! 


Ze whistle first is blow, by one called 
* Umpire- Referee,“ 

Ze ball is kick, zere is some shout, and zen 
ze next I see 

Is zat a boy has caught ze ball, and run 
wiz all his might 

Towards ze *''goals.post "—past ze teams 
his way he have to fight ! 


He push, and kick, and run so well, I 
hope he will succeed 

In getting to zese post and climbing up— 
if zat he need. 

Hélas ! he gets not very far; four great big 
cowards leap 

At him, and fight to get ze ball, till all 
falls in a heap! 
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Ze whistle blows itself in shrieks! Ze flags 
do wag! I hiss! : 
asi 


For no doubt zey have kill zis boy! 
an Engleesh Miss 

Who stand beside me, what it is, and why 
zis whistle blow. 

** Zey call Police! perhaps? I say. ** Zeso 
boys to gaol wilf go?” 
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> 
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Again ze scrum,” zey fight and kick and 
roar like a bull-mad ! 

Again ze ball appear, 'tis caught by a small 
red-head lad. 

A heavy pig-dog boy rush down, and jump 
at him like bear! 

He fall upon zis lad, and zen—four heels is 
in ze air! 


———- 


ju ii \\\ | | 


% J ask an Engleesh Miss.“ 


Ze pretty Miss she smile at me, and say 
* Don't be alarm, 

It is a ‘scrum '—ze ball is down, and 
nobody is harm. 

Scrum up zere, you / Ze ball is out! Look! 
see it on ze ground ! 

Ha! bravo, Dick! He's got it! Sec, zeir 
captain he has downed ! ” 


She speak so happy, zis young Miss, of 
what zis Dick boy do, 

Zat I shout two Hurrahs! and say: 
* Pardon, mam'selle, but you 

Are of your brother very proud—of course, 
so brave is he." 

* Dick's not my brother—just a friend, 
zat's all, m'sieu," say shc. 


She blush so pretty zen zat I wish much 
to be zis boy; 

But in one second afterward zis Engleesh 
Miss so coy 

Look very sad, for just as Dick approach ze 
** goals-post " near, 

Two big bruto rush at him! He fall! 
Miss almost weep a tear! 


f S | 
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„Kick and roar like a bull-mad.’”’ 


Ze teams como gallop down ze field, like 
soldier in a war! 

Zey tomble on to zese two boys, who fight 
upon ze floor! 

And, when zcy break away again, ze teams 
are injured so 

I am afraid to hospital zey all will have 
to go! 


Sapristi! I will close my eyes! Zis 
wicked ** Rugbee " sport! 

What are ze rules? What butcher's meat ! 
Like savages zey fought! 

Zey shout and run, and kick and bang, and 
smack you wiz zeir blows ! 

Zey push your face, zey scrateh your head, 
and bang wiz fist your nose! 


% Bang wis fist your nose.“ 


Zey catch your feets so zat you fall wiz 
face into ze mud! 

Zey are not satisfy, zese brute, until zcy 
shed your blood ! 

And not until your nose is knock, and all 
your eyes is black, 

And your two legs is broken up, are you 
termed '' quite a crack ” | 


What use an Umpire- Referee who permits 
all zis crime ? 

Why not his leetle whistle blow to cease 
play every time 
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He see a boy to fist a face or blow another's 
nose ? 

Because he is à bloodthirsty, and like it, I 
suppose ! 


% And what a shawkin' dirty game.'" 


And what a shawkin’ dirty game, mon 
cher! Like hog in stye! 

Ze ball and players full of mud, from sole 
of feets to cyo. 

Cannot zey stop from play to wash zeir 
dirt of hand or face ? 

Why do zey not behind ze ** posts " some 
soaps and towels place ? 


I ran along ze “ touchcr-line " before ze 
close of play, 

Zis dirty ball towards me come; before I 
can away 

One ragamuff a foot-kick hard did give, 
and zcn—alas ! 

Ze ball come smack into my face, and strike 
me to ze grass! 


Zis ball 
And 


“Ma foi!" I cry. Enough! 
insult me to my face! 

I have collect wiz mud my clothes! 
as I leave ze place 

I make some vows zat nevaire morc I waste 
some hours so. 

Wiz all zese hubbubs and ze cold and dirt 
quite ill I grow. 


Bon soir, my dear! You must depart ? 


Is it I waste your time? 

I sorry am to hate your 
me a crime. 

Ze “ battledore and shuttlecoque " I much 
prefaire to try ; 

It is «o delicate a sport—but you must go ? 
Goodbye ! 


“sport " ; it is to 


— — — M — 
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HOW I WON THE COMMODORES CUP. 


ABOUT twelve years ago our esteemed 
commodore, Mr. Tankerville Chamber- 
Jayne, M.P., presented us with a cup, to be 
sailed for by model yachts each year. The 
conditions of sailing, which I copy from the 
minute-book of our club, were as follows: 
“ To be won by the same owner throe years 
in succession." The conditions also state 
the races shall be for classes of 4 ft. and 
under. Tho classes to sail were the 4 ft., 
the 3 ft., and the 2 ft. 6 in.; length being 
taken upon the water-line. It will be seen 
the cup had not only to be won three years 
in succession, but that it was to be won by 
a different class model each year. 

I feel that the story of my three years’ 
struggle will be of interest to the readers of 
the B. O. P..“ and so I now proceed to give 
as plain, unvarnished an account as possible. 

It was not until the year 1902 that I 
first started in this contest. The race in 
that year fell (by succession) to the 3-ft. 
class. In this class I had a very fast boat 
called Albatross, and as Albatross has turned 
out by far my best boat I will briefly 
describe her. 

I designed the Albatross in the year 1899, 
building her in the spring of that year. 

She was built in 1 5 5 of l in. thick, the 
planks being placed one upon another, then 
screwed together, and the boat cut as from 
a block. The planks were then unscrewed, 
and the middle cut out with a keyhole 
saw. 

The whole boat was now screwed together, 
and in order to yet her very light (competi- 
tion being very keen at that time) I made 
the sides so thin that I could not keep her 
tight. I was therefore obliged to coat her 
with thin silk outside. 

Up to tho present date (1906) Albatross 
has started thirty-six times, and won 
twenty-seven prizes. But in 1902 I had 
not such faith in her as I have now, and 
as the date of the cup-race drew near I 
started to build another boat. This boat 
was 56 in. long over-all, and of very great 
beam ; she was very fast on some points of 
sailing, but in threo trial races with Alba- 
tross the older boat was so much the better 
of the two that I ontered her in place of 
her (on paper) more powerful sister. 

The great day was fixed very late in the 
year, and it was expected that many boats 
would start. In the end, however, only 
four boats came to the line, as some of the 
owners decided that their boats were not 
fast enough for cup- racing. 

The four entered were: Swan, a new 
vessel having about 36 lb. of lead, and a 
sail-plan of over 5,000 square in. ; May, a 
very successful model of 56 in. over-all and 
16-in. beam;  Flectwing, a rather smaller 
boat ; and my own yacht Albatross. 

Swan had so large a sail-plan that I will 
own that I was a littlo afraid of her, and so 
risked a new sail-plan at tho last moment. 
I may as well say here that to change a 
boats rig close upon a cup-raco is rather 
unwise ; but nothing venture nothing win," 
and so I risked it. 

Now, Albatross was not nearly so largo as 
Swan, but, being of the same water-line 
length, rated the samo ; so, in order to carry 
a little more sail than my usual 2,000 square 
in. (or about this figure), I tried the plan of 
using light bamboo spars and very thin 
eail. I also made the rig very high and 
narrow, as our lake has many trees around it. 

A few days before the race Albatross had 
& fit of bad temper, or whatever takes the 
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place of bad temper in models ; at any rate, 
she sailed very badly indeed. I can safely 
say that I did my best to improve matters, 
but it was not until a day or so before the 
race that she came round and sailed in her 
usual style. 

All model-vachtsmen seem to be troubled 
with these strange "fits" in models. It 
seems at times as if each boat has quite an 
individuality of her own. One day she will 
eail well, and another— with the same wind 
and conditions—she just stands still. 

The race was sailed in a light wind. and 
Albatross soon gained a slight lead in points. 
All through the race, however, May and 
Swan were close behind, aud gave me 
trouble until the very last tach, when I 
managed to shake them off. 

There was a great struggle for the second 
place, May and Swan being found to have 
tied at the close of the race. A sail-off 
resulted in Swan taking second prize. 

The points gained were as follows : 

Albatross. 

SWIN. " . 

May . 

Flectwing . 


19 points (cup) 
16 points (second prize) 
16 points 
8 points 
In the year 1903 the cup (by succe-sion) 
had to be sailed for by the 30-in. boata. 


f? . 
The Autho-'s Trophies. 
The Chamberlayne Oup is the one in the centre. 


Of course I built a defender.“ but, as 
was the case in 1902, the older boat proved 
best. 

The “defender” was called Stork, and 
was a very flat boat of the scow typc, and 
against her I had a boat called Figan. 
Vigdant was built as long ago aa 1804, and 
at first showed no great speed, but the use 
of three fins in place of one, in 1895, greatly 
improved her speed. From 1895 to 1899 
she was often “tuned up," until nothing 
in the 30-in. class could touch her. 

It may interest the readers of the 
“ B.O.P." to know that the old boat is still 
racing, and that last ycar (1905) she won 
six out of seven races sailed. 

But to return to the cup. I found that 
the Stork was not so good as Vigdant, and 
so, of course, the latter had to defend my 
title to the cup. Everyone will remember 
that year of rain and cold (1903), and I 
need hardly say that the race had to be 
put off more than once on account of the 
weather. Even then the race could not be 
settled in one day. Vigant won this race 
with great ease, being 4 points ahead of 
the second boat Ethel. 

On the first day the wind was light, but 
at last there was nearly a gale. Luck 


favoured Vigilant from the start, as she was 
drawn for the second heat, with only one 
boat to oppose her. 

The most dangerous boat from my point 
of view was Ethel. She had won several 
prizes during the season. It should be 
stated that [ was obliged to miss a great 
part of this season (1903) on account of 
illness in the family, and therefore I had 
not been able to meet the Ethel in the early 
races. I had, however, received a very 
good account of her powers. 

Comet waa the only boat opposed to 
Vigilant in the first heat, and she gave little 
trouble; but in the other heat there was a 
keen struggle, Ethel winning at last by 
3 points from Ma orie, a keel boat. But it 
was not until the final heat that the real 
fighting came. In this heat I had to meet 
the Ethel alone to settle who should have 
the cup for another year. In going to wind- 
ward Vigilant was able to hold her rival 
with ease, but in running there was little 
to choose between the boats, but being able 
to kecp a few feet in lead in running was all 
that was needed. In the end Vigidant won 
by 10 points to 6. 

The whole race was as follows : 


First Heat: Ethel, II points; Majorie, 
8 points: H ing fisher. 5 points. 

BEecoup Heat: Viglan’, 10 points: 
Conus, 7 points; Majorie (bye), points 
do not count. 

FiNAL: Vigilant (cup), 10 points; Ethel 
(second prize), 6 points. 


Thus at the end of 1903 I had won the 
oup twice. and in order to keep it must win 
it in 1904. If, however, I had lost it in 
1904, the succession would have been 
broken, and I should have had to miss any 
advantage that came from the two years 
that I had already held the cup. 

In the carly spring of 1904 a very formid- 
able rival came upon the scene. This was 
the Scotch cutter Valiant. The owner of 
this fine model joined the club in the spring, 
and Valiant soon lct us know that she was 
about. I should mention that Valiant is 
well known as a prizewinner of many years’ 
reputation, both in the North and South, 
but up to that time I had never sailed against 
her. ; 

In order that the reader may quite under- 
stand the position in April 1904, I will give 
a list of my boats in the different classes. 
In the 30-in. class I had Vigilant and Stork , 
in the 36-in. class Flying Fish and Alba. 
tross ; and in the 48-in. class a boat called 
Shark. 

Shark was a freak,“ having V-shaped 
sides and a canvas deck, and was a fast 
boat, but, as it turned out, not fast cnough. 

The cup-race was fixed for July, and, of 
course, great interest was taken in the 
meeting between Shark and Valiant in the 
two 4-tt. class races which preceded it. 

In the first of these the wind was poor, 
and both yachts “ took a back seat," but 
as I was ahead of Valiant I did not trouble, 
as I felt it was little test. But in the next 
race, about May, the two boats met again, 
with two other boats. Valiant beat Shark 
by double the amount of points gained by 
the latter, Shark taking second prize, the 
other boats being “ fairly out of it.” 

I need hardly say that, with the cup-race 
within two months ahead, I was pee ia 
what the street boys call a “ blue funk." 
It was quite evident that if I was to win the 
cup for à third year it must be with a new 


boat. But a 4-footer is not put together 
in a few days; still, I determined to try. 
I made out the design of Reliance and 
started to work. If T should try to tell 
all the trials of building this great boat I 
should exceed the space limits of the article. 
I need only say that I designed Relianre for 
the special purpose of beating Valiant and 
retaining the cup; thus she had to be more 
powerful, with more sail than her rival. 
Now, as Valiant was a very large vessel, 
Reliance had to be large, indeed. 

You can understand if you have followed 
my story why I gave her the name Reliance. 
I may also add that her hull is greatly 
modeiled from the American yacht of the 
same name, of which I had many photo- 
graphs. 

Relsance was ready for sea, or rather for 
" pond," in about six weeks. Her hull is 
about 6 ft. long over-all, but, of course, a 
little under 4 ft. upon the water-line. 

Her mast is about 14 ft. high, that is, 
with topsail yard. The hull is about 4 in. 
thick, and the deck which she used in the 
cup-race even less. At ahaa (1906) she 
has about 27 lb. of ballast, but in 1904 
she had rather less. 

There was little time to try the boat, and 
her great size made her a very difficult boat 
to handle. In a very strong wind I found 
that even if I started to run aa soon as she 
left the bank it needed a great effort to 
meet her at the other side in time. Her 
great sails, too (7,000 or 8,000 square in.), 
often got across my face as she listed in 
starting, and quite covered me. 

In speaking of her sail-spread, I must men- 
tion a very amusing incident which occurred 
upon the cup day. Just before the start 
there was a sharp shower, and as the boat 
rested upon the bank upon her side the sail 
covered a good space. Upon going towards 
her I was amused to find two little bo 
calmly sitting under the shelter of the 
mainsail, which completely protected them. 

But to return to the race. A few days 
only could be given to the work of trying 
the model ; but, as far as I could judge, she 
was a very fast boat. 

As was the case with other races, the 
prospect looked black a day or so before 
the great event, for on the final trial the 
fore-fin was knocked right off before the 
boat had been five minutes in the water. 

This was two cays before the race, and 
as a good-sized hole was also knocked in 
the light planking, I had to work hard to 
get ready. Even then I could not be sure 
if the fin was right, as I could not try her 


again. 

The only thing to be done was to get to 
the course early, and sail as much as possible 
before the start. 

The all-important day dawned rather 
black and rainy, if I remember rightly, with 
little wind. 

Early as I arrived, Valiant was before 
me, and I can well remember my fears as 
I noticed how beaut fully she was sa ling. 

The race was a good one, the starters 
being: Valkyrie, a boat built by a gentle- 
man from New South Wales ; Northam Star, 
with her 56 lb. of lead ; and Valiant and her 
rival Reliance. Other boats should have 
started, but for some reason did not. The 
four starters, however, were all crack 
boats with cup-racing sail-plans. 

It was soon scen that the race would be 
between Valiant and Belian^e. In the light 
wind the greater sail-spread of Reliance told 
upon the other boats, but her great size, 
and the fact that I was quite new to the 
boat, made me fear to take risks. Valsant’s 
form, on the other hand, was known by 
many years of successful racing, and at the 
commencement of the last tack I needed one 
point to win. In all my racing, and I have 
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sailed in about eighty races, I have never 
been in a more dramatic situation—one 
point wanted fo save the work of three 
years from being undone. Well, boys, you 
can guess with what care I arranged the 
sheets for that last tack; then, just as I 
neared the mark (leading) the wii d dropped, 
and Reliance stood becalmed. 

The Valkyrie, on the other hind, seemed 
E be creeping up, bringing the wind with 

er. 

But before she came right up the wind 
again filled Reliance’s mainsail, and she came 
between the flags—a winner. Thus ended 
the great cup-race of 1904. 


Alba: ross. 


Reliance. 
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Never start a race without first marki 
the sheets that is, mark the angle at whic 
the sails scem to drive the bont nt her best. 
Of course, this must be found by trying 
over the course before the race, and wil be 
different for different points of sailing. 

Never give up because you seem in a 
hopeless position. Remember that, to 
use the street boys’ phrase again, “ you 
never know your luck." I have often won 
races when it has seemed quite hopeless. 


Some boys soon give up a boat if she is 
once beaten. I may add that some men 
do this, too. If your boat fails, try and find 


out what is wrong; it may not be the boat 


Vigilant. 


The Three Cup- winners. 


I must do Valiant's owner the justice of 
mentioning the fact that he wus almost the 
first to congratulate me upon my win, all 
my rivals doing the same. 

And now, boys, having told the story of 
the cup, I must obey the instructions of our 
good Editor and give a little practical advice 
to beginners. I am well aware--having 
been a reader of the B.O.P.” from the first 
volume—that much valuable advice has 
been given in the past ; but as times change 
very quickly in model yachting a little 
more might be of use. 

First of all, try never to “lose your 
head ” in racing. This is the cause of much 
want of success. 


after all. Perhaps—you will excuse me for 
thinking of such an unheard-of thing—it is 
her owner. A very little too much sheet— 
that is, the sails too tight or too loose, to 
use land terms—and the boat's way is killed. 
But if the boat is really slow, it is ten 
chances to one she can be made a successful 
vessel with alterations. Perhaps at a future 
time I may give instructions how to alter 
old and slow boats to modern ideas, but you 
can often find out for yourself. More lead, 
more sail, or less lead; perhaps a little 
more draft is neelel, or, again, the sails 
may set badly. Bad setting sails are the 
cause of more slow boats than badly de. 
signed oraft. 
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In racing do not hold your boat long at 
the bank, and see that all your gear worka 
quickly. Never have your rigging set up too 
tightly ; the mast should have a little play. 


up the sport, stick at it. 
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When a boat is well “in trim" do not 


alter her, as long as she wins. 


In conclusion, I would add: if you take 
Never mind if 
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other boys laugh at your first cfiorts; let 
them laugh. Go your own way; you will 
find that in time you will beat them. They 
will not laugh then. 


HOW BRITISH SAILORS ARE TRAINED; OR, LIFE ON BOARD 


THE OCEAN TRAINING SHIP 


Wm at sea the young sailors arc divided 
into three watches. These three 
watches will be simultaneously engaged 
in different ways, one receiving instruc- 
tion in "'sailorising," splicing ropes, sail- 
making, ete., whilst the other two watches 
dre respectively devoting their energies 
to working on deck or recciving instruc- 
tion at school. Signalling at sea will be 
thoroughly taught, as the ship is fully 
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mysteries of the compass and the steering 
of a ship. When in port at Sydney, where 
the vessel will probably remain about three 
months, they will have excellent opportunity 
for boating. As a matter of fact, there is 
little that they will need to be taught in 
regard to pulling in a ship's lifeboat, for 
nearly all of them are already expert oars- 
men, having acquired this art whilst. on 
board their old ship, the Warspite. Under 


* PORT JACKSON." 


gleaming bright in the brilliant sun of the 
Antipodes. 

But, whilst there will be plenty of work 
at sea, both aloft and on deck, to keep the 
youngsters busy during the working hours, 
they will yet have plenty of time allowed 
them in which to “skylark” and enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content. Halma 
and other games have been provided, and 
the fore part of the ship is open for them to 
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equipped with all that is necessary in this 
direction. 

The old-time sailor-man was always 
expected to be able to “ hand, reef, and 
steer " that is to say, take his part in furling 
and reefing the ship's canvas, and capable, 
also, of steering a correct course by the ship's 
compass or by the wind." The youngsters 
wil be instructed in working aloft, and will 
also be sent to the wheel, where they will be 
initiated, as our picture shows, in the 


the tuition of the seamen-instructors and 
the sailors, they will become acquainted 
with the marline-spike, the serving-hammer, 
and the sailmaker's palm and needle. Holy- 
stoning and cleaning down the decks 
will also fall to their lot, and, with so 
many willing hands to do the work, 
there is but little doubt that the Port 
Jackson will enter Sydney Heads in the 
pink of condition, with a “ harbour-furl " 
on all her sails and every bit of brass work 


indulge in boxing contests, or any other 
sport which may be possible. As a matter 
of fact nothing reasonable that could con- 
duce to their happiness and well-being has 
been forgotten. So far as their kit is con- 
cerned they are certainly well equipped. As 
another of our picturcs shows, they are pro- 
vided with serviceable oilskin suits, south- 
westers, and leather sea-boots. When work- 
ing on deck they wear dungaree jumpers 
and trousers, and blue woollen caps, 
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When they get down South, by the Cape 
of Good Hope, “ where stormy winds do 
blow,” stout woollen clothing will be served 
out. 

The feeding of such a multitude of 
healthy, vigorous boys, whose appetites 
will be sharpened by the salt breezes of 
the ocean, is a big item for consideration, 
and the sea-cooks in the galley may rely 
upon being kept busily engaged. At all 
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eventa, the ship gocs to sea with a plentiful 

supply of stores, and the arrangements 

made ensure that the lads will be fed on a 
e 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* ELECTRIC BELIS,” etc. By Umberto Leda and S. R. 
Bottone. (Guilbert Pitman.) 2s. [A clearly written 
thoronghly practical handbook, with over a hundred 
illustrations. } 


“The Works of Daniel Defoe: Adventures of Captain 
Singleton,” in the World's Classics series, with an 
introduction by Theodore WattsDunton. (Heury 
Frowde.) 1s. 


“How to Do More Business.“ (Q. Pitman.) la. 
[A manual intendel to take up the thread where the 
author of that popular volume * What a Business Man 
Ought to Know " dropped it. Contains much excellent 
ad vice.) 


^ The Complete Ragby Footballer on the New Zealand 
Rystem.“ By D. Gallaher and W. J. Stead. (Methuen 
& Co) 10s, 6d. net. (A mot elaborate work by the 
captain and vice-captain of the New Zealand Team, 
the “All Blacks,” that so sacceasfully toured in Great 
Britain in 1905-6. The authors remark in their preface: 
* Only half of our system, or perhaps not so much as 
that, could be diecovered by the most careful student 
of it who merely saw it at work on tha field of play. 
The remainder was secret to our:elves, and we con- 
seived it to be to our advantage to keep it ao until we 
haw! finished our engagements.” They then set to 
work to tell all there is to tell about their methods, 
and illustrate the text with thirty-five illustrations, 
All Ragby players, and especially school captains, 
should endeavour to read the book.) 


“Frank Brown: Sea Apprentice.” By Frank T. 
Bullen, ¥.n.0.8. With coloured illustrations by Arthur 
Twidle. (James Nisbet & Co.) 6s. (A capital story, 
bright and bealthy in tone, by a writer not un- 
familiar to ** B.O.P.” readers. The author, who is a 
thorough sailor, claims that every Incident woven into 
the narrative is fact, eitber well authenticated by 
others or nal experience of his own, and thus 
there is no danger of acquiring false notions about the 
sea and sea-life.) 


“Tommy Smith's Other Animals.“ By Edmund 
Selous, With Twelve Illustrations by Augnsta Guest. 
(Methuen & Co.) 28. 64. [The author has already 
achieved success with his Tommy Smith's Animals 
and other books on bird, insect, and animal life, 
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most liberal scale, with good, but plain, sea 


food. 

The Port Jackson 
Thames at the end 
of May, but unfortu- 
nately met with an 
accident when sailing 
down the English 
Channel. During a 
sea-fog a German 


originally left the 


steamer ran into her, 
crashing in her star- 
board bow, which 
made it necessary for 
her to return to 
London for repairs. 
Regrettable as this 
collision was, it is 
eminently satisfac- 
tory to know that 
all on board—cap- 
tain, officers, men, and Warspite boys— 
behaved as one would naturally expect 
British seamen to behave. There was no 


[Photo L. GREGOR. 
The T S. ‘ Port Jackson after Collision on May 31. 
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and this is on the same lines Tommy and the 
animals had imaginary conversations, and in this 
pleasant way much useful information in natural 
history is conveyed in interesting form.) 


3 
“The City at the Pole.“ By Gordon Stables, M.D.. C.M. 
Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. (Nisbet & Co.) 3s 64. 
[B. O. P.“ readers will not neel to be told how 
Dr. Stables writes adventure stories, and here he is at 


his best.) 
+> 


MORE “B.O.P.” SUCCESSES. 


“A. G. C." WRITES to ns from Victoria, Australín : 
A bout four years ago I built a canvas canoe uccording 
to directions given in the B. O. P., and it was a great 
success. By carrying a bag of sand as ballast I was 
able to nee, with perfect safety, a fairly large il. As 
I live by the sea-coast, my father suggestel that | 
should contrive watertight compartments for safety. 
As this was rather difficult with canvas, I covered the 
ends in and filled them with 14 lbs. of scrap cork. 
This made it so buoyant, that, even when fullof water, 
it was impossible to sink it... . As an exnmple of the 
widespread circulation of your paper. I muy state that 
I received no less than eighty po-t-cards in answer to an 
advertisement which I once inserted in the ‘ Exchauge" 
column. They came from all parts of the world.” 


ve 


STAMPS AND STAMP-COLLECTING. 


MARS. HENRY ARRI. & Co., philatelic specialista, 
Walsall, write to us: “It may be of interest to the 
readers of your stamp columns to learn that we have 
received information from our agent in Jaipur State, 
India, to the effect that the issue of the } anna olive 1905 
is discontinued, and as this issue has hada very short 
existence it will be well for collectors to secure one of 
these at their present low price. Wealso have pleasure 
in forwarding you one of our stamp cases, similar ones 
to which we are giving to all B. O. P.“ and E. B. M. 
readers applying to us for a price list and guide to 
stamp collecting (gratis).“ 


NOTE BOOK. 
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nic, and at the sound of the bugle life. 
lts were donned and preparations made 
for launching the lifeboats. However, after 


'" Warspite Boys at Games on Board the T. 8. Port Jackson.” 


Captain Ward had examined the damage, it 
was found that the ship was not in imme- 
diate danger of sinking, and she was towod 
back to the Thames, where the ugly wound 
in her hull was repaired. She has since 
sailed again for Australia, where our jolly, 
hospitable Colonial cousins are pretty sure 
to accord a right royal welcome to the 
gallant ship and all who sail in her. And 
so we wish God speed" to the Port 
Jackson and her company, a speedy voyage, 
and a safe return to the shores of old 
England. 
[THE END.] 


THE “B.O.P.” THE WORLD OVER. 


Mr. A. C. Durrant, of the Richmond Pictorial 
Post-card Exchanging Societv, writes: “What a 
wonderful circulation the B.O.P. has! I have recently 
been receiving a lot of inquiries from places thourands 
of miles apart, and right the other side of the world, 
and they all mention the B. O. P.. 


+> 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ, which snfferel so severely as a 
result of the Valparaiso earthquake, is, as every bo 
plionld know, the original of Robinson Crusoe's island. 
The situation is about 420 miles to the west of 
Valparaiso, off the Chilian coast. Within recent years 
it has been inhabited by a few adventurous sea-liou 
hunters, to whom loneliness has no particular terrors, 
The island {3 named after the Spaniard who discovered 
it in 1563, and was at one time somewhat frequented 
hy pirates and buccaneers. The unfortunate Alexander 
Selkirk himself seems to have had piratical tastes, for 
he joined Captain Dampier's privateering expedition 
to the South Seas in 1703. It was in the following 
year, when acting as sailing-master on another vessel, 
that Captaiu Stradling, the commander, put liim ashore 
for committing a breach of discipline, and callously 
abandoned him to bis fate. Five years later he was res- 
cued by a Captain Rogers and brought back to England. 


se 


THE APACHE INDIANS. 


Tur “Public Ledger“ of Lawton, Oklahoma, recently 
wrote: Phe Lord is my Shepberd, T shall not want," 
constituted the text of a sermon which Chief Geronimo, 
of the Apache Indians, delivered from a pulpit on Fort 
Sill Military Reservation, The old warrior spoke from 
a stump in n cluster of shade elm-trees on the bank of 
Medicine River, where one hundred members of higgribe 
were gathered. When he had finished tears d 
from the wrinkles of bis old face, and half his congrega- 
tion gave evidence of a penitent mood. Geronimo was 
converted three years ago, but this was his first appear- 
ance as a minister of the Gospel." 
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+ CORRESPONDENC 


Various (K. W. £.)—1. Perhaps they are all hena. 
2. should think not. 3. Moles 1 an operation. 
4. Asthma would be against you as an engineer. 


NEWFOUNDLAND (Rose).—The grand old breed of dog 
seems dying ont : more's the pity. It was Dr. Gonlon 
Stables who first namel the white and black 
“ Landseers” out of compliment to the grand old 
artist. Feed on Spratt’s. Older dogs shonid have 
dry biscuits, not steeped. 


Fixas (W. T.).—A little Keating powder down the 
spine, though it may not kill them, will send them 
of, Then wash with Spratus soup. 


H. Epwarps.—Apply to the local electric-lighting 
authorities and they will advise you. If you were to 
experiment iu that way in this country without giving 
them notice you would have to appear at the police 
cuurt. 


Nerrune.— You should have sent your measurements 
At sixteen your calf should be 14 inches if an English 
bey, 15 if Scoteh. The English leg is thick at the 
nukle and doesn't show off the calf. It is the same 
in all flat countries, 


Piu nl. n (—).— Should send name, because we can 
only give initials, not a nom de plume a sentence 
long ! Oream of tartar, treacle, and sulphur. The 
cold tub. Zino ointment. 


Per Rat (O. V.).—Cannot tell, because you don't say 
what you feed on. It is constitutional. Touch with 
& little vaseline, Apples, no sugar, good grain. 


A. G. (Western Australia).—Glad to receive your 
cheery letter, We will quote a few lines for the 
benefit of others: “I have taken the B. O. P.“ for 
seven years in volume form, and have found it 
superior to all other books published for boys.” 


F. McL. (Edinburgh).—Your drawings are not up to 
publication standard. The art world is very 
crowded, and we fear yon would find it a hard 
struggle to earn a living wage, at any rate for some 
years to come, 


ANXIOUS (Bedford).— Just snch an acting charade 
as you desire will appear in our special extra Christ- 
mas number, from the exnerienced pen of Paal 
Blake. You should order the number from your 
bookseller at once. 


READER or “ B.O.P."—Go out third-class ina passeuger 
vessel, and pay your fare, or write to one of the emi- 
gration societies and get sent out. You could ontain 
addresses of such societies from the Emigraute' In- 
formation Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


DARK LINES UNDER THE EYKS (Reader).—Fresh air 
night and day; walking exercise. Cold tab, and a 
course of Virol (any chemist). 


DowNHEARTED (H. B.).—You might obtain a useful 
pamphlet on stammering by applying to Mrs. Oald- 
well, 19 Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 


T. GaRSTANG.—You might find what you want in 
Gibeon's “ Guide to the Civil Service," publisbed by 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, or any of 
the other guides ; but the best plan is to write direct 
had mue Secretary, Civil Service Commission, W hite- 


H. G. MaxTED.—We have had articles on the subject 
too recently for us to return to it just yet. Books on 
how to become an engineer, etc., are published by 
Whittaker & Co, White Hart Street, Paternoster 
Square. Write to them for list. 


S. G. G. E.—The verse is above the average in rhyme 
and scansion ; the prose is — well, promising ; and the 
coins are valueless, or nearly so. 


L. A. Goss,—Almost all those advertising in our 
wrapper —in fact, any of the dealers ; but if you are 
in the Strand why not call or, Stanley Gibbons ? 


B. R. B.—Soft solder is tin and lead in ual parts, or, 
rather, it was at the time referred to. i 
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H. S. B.— Halt a fluid ounce of ordinary oil of vitriol 
dissolved in half a pint of soft water will, when cool, 
give you an “ink” that will become visible when tho 
paper written on ia hell to the fire. A solution of 
sulphate of copper amd sal ammoniac in' water will 
also give similar resulta, but the colour will be 
yellow instead of black. 


TEX 


Oycnust.- - The stickiness might be removed by rubbing 
the cap over with turpentine or methylated spirit ; 
but it is not a good ting to wear, aud a leather one 
would be mucli better. - 


R. H. McCantuy.—In ordinary cases the rou 
should be weeded, then raked and sown with seed 
(50 lb. to the acre) and top-dressel with half 
loam, a quarter sand, and a quarter stable manure; 
but as conditions vary 80, your best plan wouki be to 
write to Sutton’s, of Reading, or Carter's, of London, 
or otber seedsmen, fully describing your subsoil and 
climate, and take their advice and the mixture they 
rend, 


Scotira.—We cannot possibly tell you what it would 
cost to build in New Zealand. Make a list of the 
things you require and aek the people who sell them 
what the prices are. 
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R. R. Mann. —1. It depends entirely on his ocen 


tion, but the earlier he goes to bed better. . We 
know of no such books in paper bindings. Why do 
you not borrow a book from the free library, when 
the librarian wonld advise you ? 


Tox.—We can only refer you to our articles which 


appeared iu several back volumes One of the 
articles on balloon-making was reprinted in our 
“ Indoor Games." 
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A DINNER-TABLE FOR THE 
BIRDS. 


By Guy ALronn. 


GARDEN without its birds and butterflies would be 

a strange place, and however much may be said 

against encouraging the former on account of possible 

damage they may do, to many of us the feathered visitors 

that come to our gardens are one of ita greatest 
charma, 

"Then it is for the lover of birds that the acoompanr- 
ing sketch is given, and at the same time it may be as 
well to point out that if we provide our little friend« 
with meala they are leas likely to help themselves to 
food (in the shape of seeds and buds) that we would 
rather they did not touch. 

The contrivance illustrated is simple in construction 
and wil take very little time to put together, and 
the roughest possible material may be used for it. 
A good height to construct it is abont four fect 
from the ground, and a secluded part of the garden may 
be chosen to erect it in. It consists merely of two rough 
stakes driven into the ground, and across this rests a 
piece of board, the rougher and more rustic the state of 
the board the better, aa the binls will be less afraid of it 
than of a new and polisbed plank. This piece of wood 
can be fixed in position by having two long nails driven 
through it into the stakes below. In the centre of the 
board a hole is cut or drilled, and into thin is firmly 
wedged a small Lough as a resting-place for the birds, 
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One or two half-cocoanuts hung np, as shown in our 4 
sketch, will attract biue-tits, while crumbs and crusts 
will feed a hoet of other birds. Liquid refreshment 
must not be forgotten, and a saucer or pan of water 
should find a pluce on the table. 

Birds, when once they find out they have nothing to 
fear, become very tame, and lovers of birds can derive 
great pleasure in watching and attending to an “ oper- 
air " aviary. 
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Seeking Adventures. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by W. S. BERRIDGE.) 
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RED THURSTAN’S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of * The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—HOW I HEARD BAD NEWS AND BEGAN TO PLAY THE MAN. 


wrEK went by, and a sore seven days it We guessed that our friends were already his side in the forest, had learned much of 
A was. Wehad heard nothing certainfrom besieged in the city, and caught by Fitz the great world of Europe—of France and 
the North. Only more troops of the King’s Warenne like rats in a hole. wice I had Normandy, Flanders and Italy, and how 
men had marched by towards Norwich. been sought out by Baldwin, and, riding by the Normans had won for themselves glory 
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and lands in all parts; how the Pope himself 
looked to them ere he acted. How the 
great sons of de Hauteville had won a king- 
dom there at the very foot of his throne, 
and the two Emperors alike dreaded the 
onrush of their arms. I began to feel, what 
Red Thurstan could never teach me, how 
wide the world was, how great its great men, 
how far the east lay from the west, and how 
little a space in the whole did my country’s 
Story occupy. Above all, how great was 
William, who trod so surely amid battle 
and intrigue, great in that he assured himself 
of Normandy, greater stil that he won 
England. 

There is a great man, too, in Italy,” 
said Baldwin; son of Tancred de Haute- 
ville, knight of Normandy; he hath spoiled 
already the Emperor of the East of his 
dominions in Italy, and shall I tell you on 
what he hath his eye, this Robert Guiscard ? ” 

** Yea, tell me," I said, wondering. 

“On the town of Constantinople itself, 
the pearl of the East in its blue waters. 
The Emperor quails already in his gold 
palace, and the Eastern priests will soon 
Bing Miserere in St. Sophia—for Guiscard, 
we hear, already leads his armies. . Would 
that I could be there! For great deeds will 
be done, and it is half-way to the holy city, 
where the Saracens insult the sepulchre of 
our Lord and Master.” 

.* Many English are in the service of the 
Emperor," said I. Mine own two uncles 
went southward after William’s coming 
and the downfall of our land. They said 
they would sell their arms there, since they 
could do no more for England, and the one, 
Ingebric by name, holds high office in the 
Emperor’s Varangian Guard.” 

“ Yea; I have heard of the prowess of 
that guard," said he. Indeed, my father 
says Guiscard most fears the stern array of 
the Varangians, mostly English and Dane, 
that circles the soft chivalry of the Eastern 
potentate." 

So we lads, Norman and Saxon, talked of 
the great world, and ran in our minds from 
East to West—Jerusalem, almost ready even 
then for the Crusaders' steps ; Constantinople, 
the imperial city; Rome, whence the Pope 
rules the world ; and so through the broken 
Empire of the West to our small island, 
with its woes and troubles. 

It was two weeks since I saw the King's 
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army pass, and we were in the hall at even- 


tide, watching the embers die down in the 
hearth. Outside the land was already 
growing dark, for the sun had set. My 
mother sat in her quaint seat, and the two 
children nestled at her feet. Sir Asactyl 
stood by, who seldom left us now. I could 
not rest casy long, for the boding was on 
me that we should hear something from the 
war that night. 

And indeed we heard that which robbed 
us of all sleep. The sound of a horse's 
canter far away made us first raise our 
heads and listen. As it neared our home 
we ran to the door, and my mother clung 
heavy to my arm. At the courtyard gate 
the horse swerved easily of its own accord 
in through the arch, and at the door a man 
flung himself from the saddle and bowed 
himself at our feet, wringing his two hands, 
and shouting bitterly, ** Ill news! Il news!“ 

Speak. man," said my mother. Tell 
thy news, be they ill or be they good." 

“Alas! Alas! madam,” said Gurth 
bitterly. “ Red Thurstan is sore wounded." 

Thank God," said she. I thought thou 
wouldst say ‘ dead.“ 

“ Nay; Thurstan lives, and is being borne 
hom», lady; but Warenne has seen that he 
will neer do battle more.” 

So sore as that," said she. This is sad 
news indeed.”’ 

„Ay. madam, this is not the worst that 
thou must hear. It is no wound of fair battle 
that thou mightest glory in as a token of his 
chivalry. Caught like a hare with the rest, 
the Norman has spared to slay him, but ——" 
turth grovelled before her in his anguish, 
“they have hacked off Red Thurstan's foot 
with their butcher's knife, and therefore is 
he being borne back to Nasingstoke.“ 

My mother hid her fair face in the long 
folds of her gown. I raised a great cry and 
fell back against the pillar. The children of 
Red Thurstan wept and wailed. 

And how went the battle?“ presently 
asked Asketyl in choking voice. 

“We met at Fagadur by Swaffham,” 
answered Gurth. “ We were outnumbered 
three to one. . Yet we fought bravely, and 
there were many slain. Around Ralf 
Guader the strife was hottest, and at length, 
as his body-guard fell around him, he cut 
his way with the small remaining troop, and 
escaped to his castle of Norwich, it is said. 


. traitors. 


Then since I could do naught, when I had 
seen my lord taken by his focs, I too escaped, 
subtly putting on the caparison of a fallen 
Norman, and, lurking awhile in hiding, 
heard this that I have told. And but twice 
have I rested sinc? I struck across the fenland 
to bring home this sad tale.” 


Now, when the first stroke of woe had 
passed over my soul, and I had done all in my 
power to comfert my mother, and that was 
yet but little, the terror of our present danger 
smote upon me, and, clinging to the cloak of 
our good priest, I said: 

„What think you, Asketyl ?—is this wound 
the worst blow to Red Thurstan's house?“ 

* [ fear me not, my son Alpherc." 

“ The land, the hall, the home—those will 
be taken from us and given to others, will 
they not?“ 

“ We will yet hope the best.” 

* But something is needed morc than hope, 
Asketvl. If a man were given Thurstan's 
inheritance, would he be swift or slow in 
seizing it, think you? Would he wait long 
for process of law, or would he insure the 
matter by sword and fire? In these times he 
might reckon it safe, if our blood stained his 
sword and our bodies lay dead upon his 


ne- won threshold for it would be zeal and 


not murder thus to punish the breed of 
William would strike him no blow 
for that. Asketyl, is all this true?!“ 

Ay. true it is?“ 

„Then haste thee, good priest, and bring 
in from the farthest border of our land any 
that can fight, for we must not be taken 
unawares, we must have time and oppor- 
tunity of surrender or flecing away. We 


“must this night make this Nasingstoke a 
. fortress, even as our forebears did in the old 


days.“ 
Sir Asketyl right loyally seconded my 


, endeavour, and went forth, while I stayed 


within. Before night fell we had twenty 
good fellows in our hall, with promises of 


more to follow, ready to station themselves 


by watch and watch along the stockade of 


wood that was our bulwark. There were 


bowmen and swordsmen among them, and 

we had a good store of stones that would I 

knew be useful, if need were, for defiance. 
So, with the gate guarded, I took me to 


_ bed, but not to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
| A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


southerly that burst upon the coast- 
line of New South Wales that night 
was long remembered, not only for its 
violence and the devastation it wrought 
among shipping, but for the unusual time 
it lasted. And the sca took its toll of 
human life from many a small coasting craft 
from Cape Howe to The Solitaries Rocks. 

A little before midnight Mrs. Randall, 
Mary, Will, and the two men, Davy Monk 
and Sid Wright, were all seated in the 
dining-room listening to the howling of the 
gale and the thundering roar of the breakers 
upon Karossa Bar. Young Randall and the 
two men had just come in after two hours’ 
hard work, securing the bark roofs of some 
of the outhouses, which had given signs of 
being carried away, and Mrs. Randall had 
made coffee for them. 


a 


Br Lovis Decks, 
Author of “Tom Wallis," * Bella of Barina,” ete. eto. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* Mother," said Will, as he finished his 
coffee. Monk and I are going to walk to 
the heads—to sce if there are any signs of 
the Amelia. Heaven help her in such a 
gale as this! She left here at four o'clock, 
and must have been caught before she 
passed Wadonda Bar, so she could not run 
in there, and must have had to turn back 
for Karossa. But she cannot possibly come 
in here now—there's an awful sea, and the 
tide is low. She draws eight feet, and there 
is not six feet on the bar now. And there's 
no place where she could run for shelter 
nearer than Coffs Harbour—ninety miles 
from here." 

Mary Randall shuddered. “ Poor Captain 
Paulsen. I wish he had not crossed out 
to-day. And he has quite à number of 
passengers—cleven, he said. There are 


Mrs. Wayne and the five children, three 


_ cedar-getters, and two other men." 


„The two other coves, miss," said Davy 


Monk, are them two loafin', cattle-duftin’ 
sweeps, Jack Norton and Jabez Tuke. I 
seed 'em go on board with their swags, an’ 
heerd 'em tell the chapa on the steamer as 
how they had been working on Julia Plains 
station, and was goin' to Sydney to bust 
their cheques. It 'ud be a blessin' if them 
fellers was drownded.”’ 

Suddenly there came from without the 
sound of voices, and then a hammering at 
the front door. Will quickly unfastened 


it, and there entered the mate of the Amelia, 


three seamen, and a woman and five chil- 

dren, all drenched through and exhausted. 
The ship is ashore on the inner bar, 

Mrs. Randall," said the officer, ** and I fear 


cannot hold together much longer. All our 
boats were carried away, except the dinghy, 
in which I have just come ashore. Captain 
Paulsen implores you to get your boat 
manned by the settlers and come to his 
assistance before the tide turns. He is 
pretty badly hurt by a sca which poo 
us, and the boatswain has a broken leg." 
Then tho officer added that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he had reached the shore 
in the small, overcrowded boat. 

Whilst Mrs. Randall and Mary attended 
to the poor woman and her children, Sid 
Wright set off to rouse the nearest settlers, 
whilst the mate and seamen, after hurriedly 
swallowing some hot coffee, followed Will 
and Monk to the boat-shed and launched 
the boat. Scarcely had she touched the 
water, when they were joined by Wright 
and two scttlers ; he had met them running 
towards the Randalls’ house, for they had, 
it seems, seen a blue light on the bar. 

Leaving Wright behind to light a big fire 
on the bank of the creek as a signal to the 
steamer and as a beacon for the boat on 
her return, the mate and his sturdy crew of 
five headed down the creek for the bar in 
face of the wind and sea. The latter, 
though not actually breaking inside the bar, 
was running so swiftly that the boat plunged 
and kicked violently, but, being a light, 
colonial-built whaler, she did her work 
gallantly, and shipped but little water. 

" Hurrah! boys. Give it to her! " cried 
the mate, as, grasping the long steer oar, 
he watched the incoming seas. There goes 
another blue light. They're all right yet— 
lying nearly stern on to the surf. We can 
drop in just under the bows on the port 
side—if there's enough water—and take 
'em off casy." 

As he spoke a faint cheer came from the 
ship. Those on board who were gathered 
together on the topgallant fo'c's'le saw the 
blaze of a fire on the shore, and knew that 
help would come. And presently they saw 
the boat and cheered again, and the boat's 
crew answered. A quarter of an hour's 
hard battling now followed, as she entered 
into the breaking surf, the steamer burning 
blue lights continuously in the forerigging; 
and at last the whaleboat was under the lee 
of the Amelia’s bow and in casier water, and 
the mate could make himself heard through 
the noise of the surf pounding on the bar 
and threshing against the starboard side of 
the ship. 

A line was thrown. Will Randall caught 
it, and quickly made it fast, and then the 
mate called out to those on board to stand 
by and be ready to lower the boatswain. 

" Ay, ay, sir," answered a voice, '' but 
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the captain is very bad, and quite uncon- 
scious.” 

“ We'll take him next, then. Now, haul 
away on that line there. Mr. Randall, you 
and Jim (one of the steamer’s crew who was 
pulling bow oar) stand by to grab the boat- 
swain and pass him aft. Easy as you can 
with the poor chap.” 

The boat was hauled up close under tho 
bow, and then a savage exclamation broke 
from Tom Valley, the mate. 

Two men, as the boat's bow was lifted 
high by a sea near the steamer's fore rail, 
and just as the broken-legged boatswain 
was being lowered, jumped into the boat, 
and fell with a crash on to the gunwale, 
nearly capsizing her. Amidst a volley of 
cries and yells from the people on the 
steamer and those in the boat, they were 
dragged aft, and made to lie down upon tho 
bottom boards, Valley finding time to give 
the nearest one a kick with his heavy sea- 
booted right foot. 

Then the boat was backed off again for 
another chance to come alongside. Somo 
minutes passed before this could be effected. 
as the tide had turned, the surf was increas- 
ing, and the old Amelia—a paddle-wheeled, 
schooner-rigged craft, could not hold to- 
gether much longer. 

But Valley, & born sailor, never for one 
moment lost his nerve, and gave his orders 
calmly, although he had to bawl them out 
with the full strength of his lungs. And 
Will Randall, in whom was his father's 
sailor's blood, stood well by him. 

The broken.legged boatswain, then the 
unconscious skipper, were safely lowered 
into the boat. Following them came tho 
three stalwart cedar-getters, and after them 
the remainder of the ship's complement— 
the last man to leave being old Donald Fraser 
the engineer, who almost wept—for he had 
been in the Amelia for twenty years, and 
had a mighty love for her old, oscillating 
cylinders, and the ancient craft generally. 

As the whaleboat cast off and Tom 
Valley swung her head swiftly but cauti- 
ously round shoreward, the incoming roar- 
ing rollers of the flood tide came thundering 
in, and half an hour later, when the ship- 
wrecked people landed, the Amelia had 

arted amidships, and all that was left of 
ker hull was buried under the foam of tho 
roaring billows. 

The house at Mimosa was ablaze with 
lights when the mate, the crew, and the rest 
of the passengers entered. Several of the 
neighbouring settlers had also arrived, and 
they and the Randalls did all in their power 
to make their unlooked-for gucsts com- 
fortable. 
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Sid Wright at once saddled a horse, and 
long before daylight was on his way to 
Wadonda to bring a doctor, for Paulsen was 
still unconscious ; the boatswain’s leg was 
temporarily set by Will and Davy Monk, 
and the tired-out crew and passengers lay 
down upon the floor of the dining-room to 
sleep. 

Norton and Tuke—the men who had 
sprung into the boat, had bcen cold- 
shouldered by the crew and the three cedar- 
getters, and after they had eaten supper 
with the rest Will Randall had thrown 
down a couple of blankets for them in a 
corner of the room and silently pointed to 
them, as he, the mate, and Davy Monk went 
out into the kitchen to smoke and talk—for 
Will had something to say to Tom Valley 
concerning Messrs. Norton and Tuke. 

The seaman listened, nodding approvingly, 
then said— 

But you must look out that they don't 
sneak off. They will if thoy can." 

“TIl see to that," said Monk. They are 
being watched." 

At eight o'clock breakfast was provided 
for everyone at Mimosa—the visiting 
settlers included. After it was over, Norton 
and Tuke sauntered out into the yard 
apparently just to look about them. Then, 
when some distance from the house, they 
started off at a brisk walk towards the slip- 
rails. Here, however, they were brought 
up by three or four of the settlers and one 
of the cedar-getters. 

“ You fellows seem in a tear to get away,” 
said the latter ronghly. 

* Yes, we are," replied Tuke sullenly. 

" Well, Will Randall and Davy Monk 
rekwests the favour of yer company in tho 
hide shed—jest to say good-bye. So come 
along." 

At the hide shed were gathered all tho 
crew, and about a score of scttlers, and as the 
two men appeared, escorted by the three 
settlers and the cedar-getter, they were 
saluted by a storm of hisses and groans. In 
the shed were Will, Monk, and Tom Valley. 

Peel off, you two cowardly swabs,” said 
the mate scornfully, “ and stand up to these 
two men. If I had my way, I'd tar and 
feather ye both. Now come in everybody, 
and shut the door—we don't want the women 
to sce." 


Twenty minutes later Norton and Tuke, 
after receiving a terrible handling from Will 
and Monk, and unable to stand, were carried 
to the slip-rails and left outside, amid the 
jeers of those who had witnessed their 
punishment. ; 

(To be continued.) 
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() the following Monday at playtime the 
splendid haul of eggs by the buccanecrs 
was the talk of the Academy: 

Some of the boarders, who were mostly 
from the neighbouring counties, insisted on 
Hector's stating where he had found them, 
and, on his refusing, declared they would 
force him to. But Hector and his crew 
stood firm, the other Duldachy boys sided 
with them, and even Toko and his gang 
rallied against the boarders, who were re- 
garded as foreigners, and were detested for 
the airs they gave themselves. 

Young Macbrussler, the. keeper's son, 
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CHAPTER VII.—A TRIAL MATCH. 


knew well enough that the teal duck, for 
instance, nested only in the isles of Loch 
Flect, and was on the point of saying so, 
but a wink from Hector and a promise in a 
low tone that he might join the buccancers 
in the summer holidays, stopped him in time. 

A sanguinary fight would have followed 
were it not that the annual cricket-match 
between the school and the boarders was 
fixed for that week, and a savage contest 
now would mean scratching the match for 
the year. So Lachlan Macleay, the captain 
of the boarders, quictly intimated to his 
friends that they had better take it out of 


tho beggars in the cricket-match, and with 
that the matter dropped, save for loudly 
expressed regrets by Toko and Pop that they 
were deprived of the pleasure of shedding 
foreign gore ! 

They were keen cricketers in Duldachy in 
those days. The village club boasted a 
professional and a properly laid pitch in the 
Dairy Park, with a large cricket-box snugly 
hidden in the whin-bushes by the side of 
the wood. 

The Academy had no pitch of its own, 
nor did Mr. Campbell, a dominie of the old 
school, pay much attention to cricket. Like 
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Spootie, he was an apostle of the gospel of 
work, and a splendid example he set his 
boys; but the latter were naturally of a 
newer school, and the example of the 
Duldachy club and the presence of a real 
live professional was too strong for them, 
and so they, too, played in the Dairy Park, 
but not on a specially laid pitch. 

There was a track of smooth turf called 
the Drive, a seldom-used approach to the 
Castle of Macbrogan of that ilk, and here 
on several evenings during the week the 
match was played. In summer the light 
was good enough@®for village cricket till 
ten o'clock. ‘The weekly half-holiday was 
too precious to be devoted entirely to 
cricket, although when Duldachy played 
Scadanuair or Balnamisge the schoolboys 
thronged to cheer the village team on. 

The Boarders v. The Academy match 
began usually on a Tuesday evening, and 
was generally played to a finish, provided a 
fight did not bring it to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. As a rule, the umpires were the im- 
mediate cause of hostilities. 

The rules of cricket were understood, but 
not always acted on. The umpires per- 
sisted that their duty was to their own side, 
and they faithfully performed that duty, 
no matter how disagreeable were the re- 
sults. Of on» thing they might be sure— 
they would always have the support of 
their own side and the undying contempt 
of the other. Never give your own side 
out," was their motto, and they never did. 
This, of course, referred to questions of 
stumping, run out, and l.b.w. ; the stumps 
sent helter-skelter, or a catch as apparent 
as the Ord of Caithness, could not be denied 
even by a Macbrogan, but l.b.w.—that was 
a different pair of brogues ! 

Hector, besides being naturally a leader, 
was one of the best all-round cricketers 
among the Duldachy boys, but Toko, on 
the strength of his fast, straight bowling 
and aggressive truculent manner, had a 
strong following ; so when Hector saw tho 
discipline of the boarders under Macleay ho 
waived his claim to the captaincy, provided 
his three friends were chosen in tho team. 

Exception was taken to Deuchary, ** who 
was no good at aal," they asserted, but if 
he undertook long-stopping even to breaking 
his shins they would put up with him. 
This Deuchary agreed to, Toko consoling 
him with the reflection that a lame minister 
was ratber an advantage, as he would be 
more inclined to stay at home and mind 
his own business. The rest of the team 
was made up of Pop, the two Tufties, and 
three overgrown but unobtrusive members 
of the Fifth. 

The winning of the toss was an important 
matter, as it enabled you to put your 
opponents in. You then knew how many 
runs you had got to make, the presumption 
being you could always make them. 

Duldachy won the toss, and the boarders 
started batting. Toko was the great hope 
of his side. His balls were fast, and he 
kept a good length. Off-breaks, leg-breaks, 
varying the pace, and placing the field to 
suit the bowling, were as unknown to Toko 
and his team as the inscriptions on a Syrian 
cylinder. There was your man; bowl at 
him, hit his legs, body, or head, or the 
stumps ; send down the tat stuff possible, 
and keep it up till the last man was bowled 
or disabled. And Toko honestly did his 
level best. With all his faulis he had 
plenty of pluck, and he bowled over after 
over with undiminished zeal. 

At the other end Doodle sent down under- 
hand sneaks, which were monotonously 
blocked or snicked for singles in the slips. 

At first Toko met with great success, and 
four wickets were down for seven runs. 
Three of the batsmen had retired “ hurt," 
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but that was quite as definite as being 
bowled, for Toko's “ retired hurts seldom 
recovered till next day. 

The fourth wicket had his off-stump 
smashed, which was most satisfactory to 
the Duldachy boys, as it cleared their 
wicket-keeper from any suspicion of havi 
tipped the bails off. 'Then Macleay an 
Rutherford got together, and they played 
Toko with great success. The way they 
dodged his bowling was little short of 
marvellous, and when a ball did keep low, 
which happened seldom, they always 
managed to get the bat on it in time. 

Runs came slowly enough, but the byes ! 
As Deuchary explained afterwards, he didn’t 
mind those that came at him, or even those 
that he stopped with his chest, but the 
balls that spun over his head or broke 
suddenly to right or left—how could he be 
supposed to stop them? But he was ex- 
pected to do so, and his failure brought 
upon his head a storm of abuse that roused 
him to resigning his post and then his place 
in the team. As Macleay, however, refused 
to allow a substitute to be played, Deuchary 
was persuaded to take “ mid-on," and the 
eller Tuftie fielded at long-stop, with the 
result that at 10 f. u., when play ceased, 
he firmly announced that that was his last 
cricket-match. He could stand broken 
fingers as well as anybody in Duldachy or 
out of it, but base ingratitude as well —— 
Not he! These were not his exact words, 
but that was what he meant. The score 
was thea 57 for nine wickets, of which 
37 were byes ! 

This number of byes was larger than even 
Duldachy was accustomed to, and some of 
the fellows boldly said Toko’s bowling was 
responsible for it. But Toko repudiated the 
suggestion in most unrefined terms, and 
passed scathing criticisms on wicket-keeper 
and long-stops. 

It was doubtful if the team would follow 
him next evening, but owing to Hector’s 
influence and to Macleay’s allowing Block 
to replace big Tuftie, the match was re- 
sumed on Wednesday, when Toko got the 
last wicket with his first ball. 

The village lads made a fair appearance 
with the bat, but their opponents’ wicket- 
keeping was good, and they were beaten 
on the “extras.” Hector played a steady 
game for a dozen, Doodle carried out his 
bat for a modest eight, but then he was 
always a famous barndoor. Toko made but 
one wild stroke behind the wicket, and 
brought both the stumps and the wickct- 
keeper to the ground. Fortunately the 
appeal rested with the boarders’ ump re. 
But Toko was very much dissatisfied with 
the decision, on the ground that the crease 
was not the proper length, that he wasn't 
ready, and several other things. So ho 
retired with a bad grace to the whins, 
where he had a stirring fight with a young 
fisher, who had made reflections on his 
cricket. Toko won. Pop, however, ratilet 
up twenty-three in regular Duldachy style, 
slogging every ball he could get hold of to 
long-on, until at last he was caught. The 
rest of the team, with their wonted stea li- 
ness and regularity, averaged about one 
apiece, and the first innings was in favour 
of the boarders. 

Thursday and Friday were days of in- 
cessant rain, during which Hector succeeded 
in obtaining in the fisher-town a picce of 
canvas large enough for the required sail. 
A large basket of potatoes induced the 
Captain to ply his needle and scissors to 
good effect. The Captain never took sides 
with the boys. Anyone might be his foe, 
but all could be his friends. 

So Toko’s gang sailed the Widgeon while 
the Captain stitched Hector's sail and 
taught him how to fix it. 


The cricket-match had to be looked on as 
drawn. There was a difficulty in 2 
the same Duldachy team ther for the 
following week. The ers were in- 
clined to claim the match on the first 
innings, but that view of the question was 
received with derision by Duldachy. How- 
ever, Macleay said it was a good trial match 
for the annual game with Balnamisge 
Grammar School, a game noted not so much 
for its cricket as for the opportunity it gave 
the youth of both narahat of displaying 
their prowess in various directions. 

Meanwhile Toko had not been idle. His 
hostility towards Hector and his friends had 
remained only in abeyance during the pro- 
gress of the cricket-match. Night after 
night he was busy sailing the Captain’s 
boat, and by-and-by he and his crew got, 
as they expressed it, the hang of it.” 
There was no doubt, said they, that the 
buccaneers had a boat or raft somewhere 
on Loch Fleet, that with it they visited the 
islands and obtained the birds’ eggs. 

Toko himself liked the idea piratical, but 
more than all he longed for an opportunity 
of paying off old scores. To seize this boat 
or raft, to maroon the buccaneers after 
destroying their stronghold—this was his 
ambition, and it was this he instilled into 
the minds of Block and the Tufties. 

An open fight might result in their defeat, 
for though he himself was a match for any 
of tho buccancers, he doubted the ability 
of the rest of his followers. 

Pop and Block received this statcmont 
with expressions of displeasure, and hinted 
that Toko ought to be a gasman, as he was 
all wind and blow. Let him but touch one 
of them, and he would gct a definite experi- 
ence of the ability of his followers. 

Here Toko hastily explained that he had 
only the Tufties in h:s eye when he made 
the remark objected to, whereupon the 
Tufties retorted that he could have them 
in both eyes if he liked. 

As matters were turning out contrary to 
his wishes, Toko became persuasive and 
complimentary, and spoke of union being 
strength (“ politeness, too," said the elder 
Tuftic), and that their enemies could best 
be huinlinted by brains. He tapped his 
forehead significantly to suggest the supply: 
kis chums laughed scofüngly, and Toko 
called them a muddy crowd. 


(To be continucd.) 
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“ A wp did he say you wasn't to come to 


me so often? Well really, Babs, 
that’s quite too bad! As if I should do 
you any harm! 


Babs had stolen away to visit Joe, for 
she loved his stories and flattering words, 
and resented Jerry’s disapproval of the 
tamer. “How awful strict Jerry is, to be 
sure!" Joe went on. Now, if I'd a little 
sister like you, I'd know how to value her; 
and what about that necklace ? Don't you 
like it?“ 

„Like it? Oh yes, Joe!” cried the child, 
** and I put it on at once; but the minute 
Jerry saw it he said, with a queer look in his 
face, * Where did you get that bit of finery, 
Babs?’ and when I said you gave it me, 
he looked vexed, and told me I wasn't to 
keep it, and that he would take ES of it 
and give it back to you. But I thought 
p'r'aps he'd be cross to Mg if he brought it 
back, so I got it out of his pocket when the 
coat was hanging up, and here it is.“ 

* What a shame it is he won't allow you 
to have it !—such a pretty necklace, too, and 
so becoming to a lovely little girl like T9 ! 
If I was you, Babs, I wouldn't stand his 
coming the tyrant over me that way. Why 
don’t you strike, or run away, or some- 
thing? No girl of spirit ought to submit 
io be droatad Hike a be y!” 

Thus sowing poisonous seed in the child’s 
heart, Joe went about his work in the barn, 
giving food and water to the animals, 
cleaning out cages, and sweeping up refuse. 
And Babs followed him round like a small 
shadow, eagerly drinking in every word, and 
becoming every moment more and more 

from the brother who hitherto 
had been all in all to her. 

„isn't even as if he was your dad," Joe 
went on, as he brushed down the camel’s 
shaggy hair. “ Why, such a lovely little 
88 of a thing as you might be quite a 

y in a big circus, and everybody in the 
place would be giving you presents. 

As he spoke, Joe glanced at the child as 
though to test the effect of his words, and 
he smiled significantly as he saw the little 
girl toss back her curls, straighten her slight 
figure, and smooth out the front of her small 
cotton skirt, as though fancying it was silk. 

* Do you really think so, Joe ? " she said, 
fixing two eager dark eyes on his face. 

* Yes, Babs, I really do," replied the 
tamer. 

“Then I just wish I was there!” she 
cried. “ Why should Jerry never let me do 
anything I want to ? Why mayn't I learn 
to ride in the ring ? y can't I have 

dresses and necklaces ? I'm getting a 
bie girl, and I hate being treated like a 
baby." 

“Now, that’s talking!” said Joe. “ That’s 
how a bright, brave lass like you should 
speak. But I tell you, Babs, you'll always 
be treated like a baby so long as you’re under 
Jerry's finger and thumb. He knows very 
well that if you're allowed to ride in the 
ring no one will ever take any notice of him 
again. For who cares for an ugly clown 
when there's a beautiful little fairy dancing 
on a horse's back ? ” 

“But what can I do, Joe?” said Babs, 
the ready tears of self-pity filling her dark 


eyes. 

“ Well," said Joe, pausing, broom in hand, 
and lowering his voice to a mysterious 
whisper which impressed the child very 
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much, if Jerry don't love you enough to 
Ah you what'll make you content and 
py, why, then, I'd leave him, if I was you, 

and go to some one who would." 

“ Leave Jerry? Me!" gasped Babs, to 
whom such an idea as this took—as yet— 
the form of an impossible thing. 

Oh dear no!” replied Joe, with some- 
thing of a sneer. ‘‘ You needn't, of course, 
if you'd rather not. There's no one dying 
to run off with you as I know of, and cer- 
tainly not against your will By all means 
stay with your Jerry, and come and go at 
his beck and call, and wear shabby clothes, 
and keep that pretty face 
of yours out of sight.” 

* Oh, no! I'm awful 
dull now, and I can never 
go on like this, Joe, I 
know I couldn't." 

„Ay. I daresay you 
feel that; I'm sure I 
should in your place," 
answered Joe. And now 
about that matter of 

leaving Jerry — that 
shocked you so just now 
when I mentioned it; if 
he don't care enough 
about you to give you 
what you want, why, he's 
not worth staying here 
for," 

** Yes, but you see I'm 
only a little girl, and I've 
never been nowhere alone. 
How could I find the new 
circus, and the folks 
who'd be so good to 
me?" 

“Well, if you really 
wished to go," said Joe, 
speaking very slowly and 
emphasising his words so 
that the child would take 
them in“ if so be you've 
really made up your mind 
that Jerry shan't kee 
you prisoner no longer, 
could manage the rest for 
nes Ive such a nice 
ady friend who just dotes 
on little girls, especially 
little beauties like you, 
and if you wished she'd 
take T straight to this 
grand circus, where you'd 
soon be queen of the ring.“ 

“A real queen, Joe, 
with a truly gold crown 
and bright stones in it, 
as I see them in the 
pictures?“ 

“ Of course," replied Joe unhesitatingly, 
as he picked bits of straw out of the camel's 


t. 

And shall I have a whip with a silver 
handle like the Missus, and a pink dress all 
over spangles ? " 

* Dear me, yes, and lots of things besides," 
answered Joe. 

** Well, then," said Babs, her eager little 
face all aglow, *' I think I'd like to go with 
your kind lady." 

“ Now, that's ing like a sensible 
girl!“ commented Joe admiringly. “ You've 
got a proper spirit, you have! Talk about 
six year old! Why, you might be sixteen, 
so sensible you are! Well, now, if you really 


want all these fine things as we've been 
speaking about, you mustn't run no risk of 
losing them. And lose them you will, to a 
dead certainty, if you say ono word of it to 
Jerry, or to the Missus, 6t anybody but me. 
Do you hear, Babs? 

" Yes, yes, Joe; I won't say nothin',“ 
responded the child, half frightened, half 
flattered, by Joe's carnestness. 

“All right, Babs, I trust you. Now 
listen again. You mustn't come here no 
more to-day—this is Monday ; nor yet to- 
morrow—Tuesday. But on Wednesday I'll 
manage to see you sometime in the morning, 
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'* * What a shame it is he won't allow you to have it!! 


and arrange what time in the evening you 
can meet the lady I spoke of; she ain't 
very young and handsome, but that don't 
matter if she's good to you.” 

“ Oh no, I shan't mind," rejoined Babs. 
Jerry ain't pretty neither, yet I——” but 
here the little one's voice broke. Oh, Joe ! 
I don't think I can leave Jerry!’ she sobbed. 
* He's very strict, I know, but he loves me, 
and I love him, and ——" 

* Very well," interrupted Joe in a cold, 
hard voice; no one's forcing you to leave 
him ; and if you choose to remain with that 
brother of yours, with his 5th of November 
Guy Fawkes face, when you might be 


queening it in the ring, why you must, 
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that's all! Only don't go and change your 
mind again after Wednesday morning, for 
it'll be too late then; the lady can't be 
dancing attendance on you for ever. And 
now," added Joe, ** go away, will you, Babs? 
I don't care to take any more trouble for a 
little girl that’s so ungrateful and doesn't 
know her own mind ! " 

* But I'm not ungrateful —I'm not indeed,“ 
cried Babs tearfully ; only I don't like to 
leave Jerry ; but I suppose I must." 

Joe did not reply. He felt pretty sure of 
her now, and he knew that to multiply words 
would only do harm. 

Babs wiped her cyes and turned slowly 
away, pondering over what she had heard, 
and over the choice that lay before her. 

Greatly as the child's vanity and love of 
pleasure biassed her in one direction, her 
love for Jerry might even yet have triumphed 
but for an unfortunate occurrence. She had 
made only a few steps in the direction of tho 
town when she met him. 

“ Babs,” he said impatiently, “ have you 
seen that bead necklace anywhere? I was 
going to take it back to Joc to-day, and now 
I can't find it.” 

'The child was silent, flushing hotly under 
her brother's gaze. In the midst of other 
things, she had forgotten all about the neck- 
lace. At last she said, Yes; I took it back 
to Joe myself this mornin’, and I told him 
you wouldn't let me have it.” 

* And pray, where did you find tho neck- 
lace, Babs?“ 

“ [n the pocket of your coat, Jerry, when 
it was hangin’ up while you dressed for the 
circus on Saturday night.” 

The lad frowned. His squinting eyes 
looked black under their thick brows. 


„And who taught you to pick pockets ? ” ` 


he said harshly. ‘‘ Have you learnt that 
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as well as other bad things from Joe 
Banks?“ 

Now, had Jerry paused a moment to 
think, he would never have spoken such 
words as these to his little sister. At an— 
other time he would have put his arms about 
her and talked to her gently and tenderly, 
explaining to her what she had been doing 
that was wrong, and appealing gently to the 
little loving heart of the child. But he had 
been anxious and jealous, too, of late about 
Joe's influence over Babs, and the bitter 
fecling had increased in proportion as he 
saw his own influence on the wane. He was 
only a lad, or he would have guessed that 
he was going the very worst way to work 
if he would regain his lost power over the 
child. His stern rebukes could not compete 
with sly Joe's sweet words and flatteries, and 
now this burst of temper cost Jerry dear— 
how dear, he did not realise till afterwards. 

In that moment all the little girl'a scruples 
about leaving Jerry were cast to the winds. 
What did he care for her? She would go 
away—her resolve was taken now—yes, she 
would go away with Joe's lady, and never 
see her brother any more. She looked at 
him with suddenly reddened cheeks and 
flashing eyes, giving him a bold glance of 
open defiance ere she passed on. 

As for Jerry, he went on to execute the 
Master's commissions, and all the rest of the 
day he was hard at work, but his heart was 
heavy with a sick foreboding of evil. and his 
conscience was by no means clear. He knew 
he had spoken roughly to the little mother- 
less girl, and already he repented his bitter 
words, and would have won her kiss of 
forgiveness, but that he did not sce her again. 
The Missus told him the child did not seem 
well. or clse she had something on her mind. 

Sho went to bed instead of tothe perform- 

(To be continued.) 


ance, and all the next day she kept out of 
Jerry's way so cleverly that he only caught 
sight of her once, and then at a distance. 
On Wednesday morning, however, she con- 
trived to see Joe, and he told her that while 
the Missus was riding, and Jerry doing 
clown work that night in the ring, she— 
Babs—was to slip away to tho biz barn, 
where Joe would awaiting her. None of 
the animals were ever wanted in the first 
part of the evening’s performance, so that 
the tamer had some time to spare. 

Instead of going with Mrs. Barker to the 
hall in which the performance was to be 
held, Babs asked leave to go to bed. But 
no sooner had the Missus taken her depar- 
ture, than Babs dressed herself in a hat and 
jacket, stole out of the house, ran down some 
back streets where she was sure she should 
not be noticed, and came out on the road 
that led to the barn which the Manager had 
hired for the animals. The child's heart— 
notwithstanding her anger against Jerry— 
was heavy and sad at the thought of leaving 
him. In spite of his altered manner of late, 
she knew very well that he loved her; and 
instinctively she shrank from quitting a love 
that she knew, and had proved, for a life 
among utter strangers. But in her childish 
way she felt that it was now too late to 
change her mind, even had she been quite 
sure that she wished to do so. And then she 
recalled Joe's tempting description of the 
life that awaited her, and she felt that she 
would not willingly renounce the delight of 
being queen of the ring, and of doing and 
having everything she wanted. 

After a few minutes of sharp walking Babs 
found herself by the barn, in a shadowy 
corner under the trees. Here two people, 
the outline of whose figures she could barely 
sec, stood waiting for her. 
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Me was soon in working order for Cyril's 

arrival, and Harry and Jack got leave 
to go down to mect the little coasting 
steamer from Bombay by which ex-Corporal 
Williams was to arrive and to resume his 
rile as Cyril Willoughby. The boys were 
all cagerness. 

There he is!" cried Jack, as they stood 
on the wharf and a tall, slight, and very 
sunburnt young fellow sprang from the 
gangway. Ho was dressed in civilian 
attire, only possessing a small handbag as 
luggage, which he carried. 

Jack at once made out a great difference 
in his eldest brother. The old overbearing, 
self-confident demeanour had quite gone, 
and he was quiet, almost timid, in manner, 
seeming always on the watch for orders, by 
the way he hastily fell in with Harry’s 
suggestions as though he had been his 
superior officer. 

They were soon at the Galle Face” 
Hotel, and after tiffin was over Harry 
made an excuse and left the brothers 
together. Cyril turned eagerly to Jack. 

“ Now, my boy, everything about home." 
And a very happy hour was passed. "Then 
Jack began inquiring, in quite the elder 
grown-up brother style. 

“ I say, old man, are those all the clothes 
you possess ? " 

" Right you are," was the answer, and 
he proceeded to show Jack the contents of 
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his bag, which only contained a couple of 
changes of under-raiment and a few soldier 
equipments in the way of toilet require- 
ments, 

That's all, and a couple of twenty- 
rupeo notes; that is what I have to begin 
again with, and a small debt to Mr. Eliot, 
whos? loan helped me clear out.” 

„Oh,“ said Jack, “ you must have a 
dress-suit and some flannels.” 

* Must, my dear boy? Why, I should not 
know myself in decent attire. I must 
keep out of society until I have earned 
some moncy." 

“Well, come along now, we havo not 
much time; but we must do some shopping, 
as we leave for up-country to-morrow.” 

Can't, sonnie. Must keep my twenty- 
rupee notes for emergencies." 

* [ ean set you up a bit," said Jack,“ 80 
come along. I'll just get Harry too.” 

The trio were soon very busy, and in 
spite of expostulations the poor, long-lost 
wanderer found himself with an ample 
wardrobe, and in spite of “I really can't 
let you spend any more" several times 
over from him, the boys vied with each 
other in finding some little necessary they 
had forgotten until the roomy portmanteau 
was bursting with its contenta. 

Jack laughingly explained that when he 
saw the said portmanteau—a bargain, 
second-hand — à day or two before, he 


thought it would be perhaps a trifle large, 
but that now he had better go and look for 
another. 

They went back to tho hotel a very 
happy trio. Cyril, quiet and thoughtful, 
but his exclamation, ** Jack, my boy, you 
cannot think what it is to fcel I have somo 
one to care for me again." 

It showed the happiness that was dawning 
for the poor fellow. He was soon, however, 
amusing the boys with anecdotes of his 
soldicring, and of the men he had lived with 
for three years of his life. l 

“ [t really is not so bad, and the fellows 
on the whole were very decent. The 
Blankshires were recruited mostly from 
country vilages, and were a better set 
than thos» from a town. Hearty, rough, 
well-meaning chaps. They laughed a 
good bit at my awkward ways at first, 
but were always ready to help me clean 
my things; and the roughing, it does a 
fellow a lot of good.” 

Were there any others of your sort?“ 
inquired Harry. 

" Oh, yes, there was an awfully nice 
fellow who called himself Harry Mackenzie, 
but I know that was only part of his name. 
He was in for about a year; an old public- 
school boy too, and the son of a baronet. 
He left home owing to a quarrel with his 
father, but his friends bought him out. 
After a year and a-half I was put on to 
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tenoh in tho regimental school, and got 
off most of the rough work. In fact I was 
a Jack of all trades' I say, Kiddie," 
he continuod. you worked into old Elder- 
beok's affections somehow. Tho old boy 
talked of you incessantly. ‘A vorra goot 
poy,’ as he called you." 

“I can't think why," laughel Jack, 
* after the fun I made of him." 

* He is not half a bad old chap; it was 
good to hear him talk so nicely of the 
father, and he says he will come and look 
you up. so you must be ready for him." 

* No," said Jack, “it is you who must 
put him up in that palatial bungalow. 
You know you will be quite able to enter- 
tain, with two good sitting-rooms and threo 
bedrooms furnished and ono hundred 
rupees a month!” 

* It seems immenso wealth to me," 
answered Cyril. “It is splendid having 
the chance of getting on in life once more. 
I shall have the little mother come and put 
up with me anyhow. Won't she be surprised ! 
How long will it be before she is out?” 
sail he, turning to Jack. 

* About two months, but it all depends 
upon tho Bishop and Mrs. Ross, as she is 
coming with them. Eustace is swotting 
away for his Sandhurst entrance, and 
Harold is to go to Aunt Bessie for tho 
holidays, and Eustace can go there when 
he has dono his exam., and Muriel too. 
Mother did think of bringing her, but did 
not want her to loso her music-lessons at 
the Guildhall, as she is doing so well." 

It had been arranged that for the first 
thr»» months Cyril was to learn his work 
with Mr. Evans on Rajah Totem, as Gilbert 
Elliot had taken over charge of the placo 
during th» manager’s absence, and he had 
put another assistant on Fairyland for tho 
time. Mr. Evans was to teach Cyril his 
work, and he was to pick up the language 
so as to be better able to take Mr. Walter's 
place on Ellerslie when the latter went to 
Assam. Ho was expected, however, at 
Ell-rslie on a week's visit, and was warmly 
welcomed by tho Elliots. They were soon 
charmed with tho new-comer, whose earnest, 
almost too grave, demeanour was a great 
contrast to that of his lively young brother. 
Hə gave his mind so earnestly to learning 
the duties required from an assistant that 
Gilbert Elliot laughingly told him, after 
three or four days’ observation, he was as 
ready to take up a charge as most young 
fellows who had been out for months. It 
is indeed our trouble with those who come 
out; they do not take their work half 
seriously enough. It is cricket and tennis 
and football, breakfast parties—all very 
well in their way, but to my mind work 
as a duty comes first." 

On his explaining to Cyril that part of 
his charge would be the estate accounts 
and that he would be trusted with large 
sums of money., the poor fellow coloured 
painfully, and said, “ Perhaps you have 
not been told, Mr. Elliot, of my disgrace, 
anl how I gambled with money that was 
not mino." 

Hilbert interrupted him. My dear 
fellow, that fault has, we hope, been fully 
atoned for, and we will trust it is with you 
as with & leg that has been broken and 
which is stronger in the place where the 
injury was than any other. Your dis- 
charge papers, after nearly three years’ 
service, say Conduct excellent, and on 
that report we receive you, and I shall 
always trust you as if I had never heard 
of this. You must kcep it quite to your- 
self, and I have warned Jack. Harry 
even never heard of it, and so you must 
consider that it is a very hard lesson you 
have learned and must never for an instant 
lose sight of, but it will no doubt be a 
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great help if ever you should be tempted 
to ‘cook’ your accounts (a practico not 
altogether unknown to me), or to be in any 
way dishonourable. So, my dear boy,” con- 
tinued Gilbert, with that rare smile that 
had always given him so much influence 
when captain of his school, “ hold up your 
head and don't brood on this any longer. 
If I were you I would repay your mother 
tho money as soon as you can save it up, 
if you fecl you would like to do so; but 
try and be happy again in knowing you 
are doing your best." He shook Cyril's 
hand warmly, and would not listen to his 
broken thanks. 

“You might spare that monkey Jack 
& little of your gravity. I should like to 
sec you lighter-hearted and that young man 
& little more burdened with his work ; but I 
suppose it will come in time, and he certainly 
gets round everyone with his merry non- 
sense.“ 

Cyril took his departure for Rajah Totem, 
laden with gifts towards housekeeping 
from his hostess, and with Harry and Jack 
to keep him company for a few days. 

Mr. Evans was to share bungalow ex- 
penses whilo in charge, but was to return 
to Fairyland as soon as Cyril could tako 
over the management of the estate, which 
was small, and could easily be worked by a 
beginner. 

They were a merry party that evening, 
and wero joined by Harold Sinclair, who 
had been over to obtain possession of a 
curious sort of badger which he hcard had 
been caught on the estate. This creature 
was shut up in an empty stable, and the 
party went down to interview it. ! 

* [ can't make it out," said Sinclair; “ it 
must be one of the badger tribe, but from 
its odour it ought to be a skunk.” On 
opening the door Jack immediately held his 
nose and ran away. The others followed 
his example. 

“ Whatever am I to do with the beast? 
I wanted to send it home to the Zoo; but 
no steamer could tolerate it, and I cannot 
keep it with my collection.” 

They were busy considering what was 
to become of it, when they heard loud 
yelping and barking coming from the stable. 
Mr. Evans rushed down and found that his 


dogs had got in from the next compart- 


ment, and were worrying the poor animal, 
and his game little terrier, Dick, had just 
given it the finishing snap. 

“ That settles it," said he. “ Perhaps you 
could get it set up and stuffed, as it is such 
a curious creature.” 

„Oh, thank you," was the answer. It 
would drive me out of house and home. 
Nothing could cure that odour.” 

And it really seemed so. They could 
not bear the dogs ncar them for days, 
even after they were washed with a strong 
solution of carbolic, and about a fortnight 
afterwards Cyril noticed that the perfume, 
as he called it, stil hung about the 
Stable. 

They were all greatly interested in the 
naturalist's account of several new additions 
to his menagerie, and he carried Jack off 
the next day to show them oft to the boy 
with tho greatest satisfaction. One was 
a large Wanderoo monkey who was already 
quite friendly, and who greatly enjoyed a 
glass of whiskey toddy, with plenty of 
sugar in it, scraping out the last drop with 
his hands and looking as wise as an old 
man, with his white whiskers and blinking 
deep-set eyes. Jack found him a name 
at once, and Socrates ” he at once became, 
and by which name was known afterwards, 
as long as an inmate of the Zoo. Then 
there was a clever little chameleon which 
had distinguished itself by a long battle 
with one of the many bungalow dogs, the 
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latter retiring vanquished—the bravo little 
creature driving its enemy off each time he 
advanced, snapping and flying at him with 
its crest up and mouth open. 

“It was really wonderful,” said Harold 
Sinclair to Jack, „how the little creature 
managed it; but Spot was never once able 
to seize it, and retired at last quite beaten 
off." 

Jack, however, had to go back to his 
lessons. Harry was helping him now, 
and he had made unusual progress and had 
quite caught his friend's eagerness, The 
two elder boys, Gerald and Harry, were 
working together, and Mr. Beard had 
encouraged both of them by giving it as 
his opinion that they ought to try for a 
scholarship at Oxford, especially after 
six months’ work with Gerald’s father. 

The time drew near for tho arrival of 
the party, and it was settled that the 
Vicarage should be the meeting-place, as 
the boys had so lately been down to Colombo, 
and as they were rather hard up after 
their shopping experiences there on Cyril's 
behalf. i 

Gerald only went to the station, and 
promised not to mention Cyril's arrival in 
Ceylon. He found the party larger than 
was expected, as, after all, Muriel Willoughby 
had come out with her mother, as Mrs. 
Willoughby had not been in good health 
for some time, and she did not like to leave 
hcr mother to the care of others. 

A year older than Jack, tall and with 
the brightness due to perfect health and a 
sunny disposition, Muriel. Willoughby was 
& very attractive girl, and was enjoying 
everything with true English heartiness. 
Her only trouble had been leaving her twin 
brother Harold, to whom she was devoted, 
and from whom she had never been parted 
before. 

Gerald welcomed his father and mother 
with a very beaming sunburnt face, and his 
mother exclaimed at his improved appear- 
ance. 

Tal for his age, with a broad pair of 
shoulders and a look of perfect strength, 
she could hardly believe him to be the 
delicate nervous boy she had left with so 
much anxiety with Mr. and Mrs. Beard. 

On getting to the foot of the hill on which 
the Vicarage stood, Jack was waiting, and 
it was a very joyous “ Mother!” and 
„Muriel!“ as the boy sprang on to the 
carriage, and he was picturing her delight 
when she found Cyril, who could scarcely 
manage to keep out of sight until she had 
bcen a little preparcd for the surprise. 

After shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Beard, the former took her through the 
verandah, saying. There is some one elso 
waiting to welcome you—some one you will 
be very glad to sec." 

She looked at his kind face and somehow 
guessed. “Is it my lost boy?” He did 
not answer, but Mother, dear mother," 
and “ Cyril, my own dear boy," told him 
how happy both were, and he quietly shuf 
the door and left them together. 

Oh, my boy, how could you keep mt 
so long anxious? said she. I used to lio 
awake night after night thinking I heard 
your footsteps in the street. It was weeks 

fore I gave you up.” 

“I see now how wrong it was of me,” 
answered Cyril, looking sadly at his mother’s 
altered appearance, and the grey hair 
making her seem years older than sho 
ought to have looked. 

"I was too ashamed to write and tell 
yon because I was such & miserable failure. 

wandered about trying to get work, but 
no one would have me. ‘I was just about 
starving, for I had spent all the money I got 
by selling my watch, when I met a boy who 
was going to tramp to Portsmouth to join 
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his ship, and I went with him, intending 
to offer myself to his captain, who was short 
of hands, and who was going to Calcutta. 
When there, however, I met with a recruit- 
ing-sergeant, and I thought how splendid 
it would be to try and rise from the ranks, 
and then beg your forgiveness. It was 
terribly hard at first. e were stationed 
in Jersey for a year, and sometimes I lost 
heert altogether; but something in me 
always came to the rescue and kept me from 
oing down. Perhaps it was you, mother 
deer thinking of me at home. Anyhow, 
after a time my life began to interest me, 
and they made me a corporal, which gave 
me a start. You know, mother dear, it 
was always my wish to go into the army." 

“ Then why, il dear, did you not tell 
me, and I should have tried to get you in.” 

* [ used to think you could not afford it, 
and then I hated the thought of the hard 
work for the examinations I see now 
how foolish I was, and what a mess I made 
of everything, wasting my life with those 
idiote and stupid companions in town. 
However, you shall not be ashamed of me 
any more, and I'll do my best to gain a good 
position in life somehow, and to be a good 
son to you.” 

* I am proud of you already, Cyril dear," 
answered his mother. “ You have resisted 
temptation and done your best to retrieve 
your name, and I shall have the world con- 
gratulating me yet on my eldest son's suc- 
cess; 80 e heart, and always remember 
I am waiting for that day." Here Muriel 
burst in with, “ Well, of all the nice surprises! 
To think of finding you here 1" 

glanced with admiration at his 

sister, whom he had left quite a child. 
* Why, Muriel you are quite grown up. 
I shall not be able to tease you any longer. 
* You dare!" was the answer. Don't 
ou see my long frocks and that my hair 
is put up? Jack has been at me y 
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about it—and, oh mother, how well he is 
looking! He says he has forgotten what 
asthma is like.” 

Mrs. Willoughby's happy face was a 
picture, as she sat surrounded by her 
children. 

The Bishop turned to his old friend, 
Mr. Beard, and said, ** There is no restorative 
like happiness, and no tonio to be compared 
to anre relieved. That dear little 
woman will regain her strength now. The 
doctors gave a very bad account of her 
two or three months ago—lungs gone, and 
vitality very low. And you, my dear old 
friend, must leave these attacks of fever 
behind you, and don't hurry back on m 
account. I shall be glad to turn school. 
master again, and also to help Gerald and 
that nice boy Harry on; so get to look 
something like your old self before you 
return." 

Mr. and Mrs. Beard soon took their 
departure, the Bishop and Gilbert Elliot 
going down to Colombo to see them off; 
and then Mrs. Willoughby took Muriel 
to stay with Cyril, and many were the 
pleasant rides backwards and forwards to 
the Vicarage, a distance of about six miles. 

Muriel very much enjoyed the rough 
bridle-paths, and did not seem at all afraid 
to ride over the slanting slab rocks, left 
here and there, and which most new-comers 
found so perilous, 

Jack took over his pony Punch for her 
use, and a very surefooted little fellow 
it was. He had himself to take to the 
Spider, so called from the length of its legs, 
and which Mr. Beard had left behind him. 

Once on the trot this was a most useful 
beast, but if it did not choose to make a 
start nothing in this world would induce 
it to move, so it did not do to depend upon 
if you had to meet & train. However, 
that was only now and then, and, as Mrs. 
Willoughby explained, it showed & decided 
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character, and was to be admired, as it 
certainly ought to teach Jack patience, 
a quality he really sadly required. 

The Bishop put Muriel in charge of the 
choir, with Cyril as assistant-organist when 
the weather was too bad for her to appear. 
He was very delighted in being able to take 
up his music again, astonishing all tho 
neighbours with his playing, and a weekly 
practice was held at different bungalows 
round, which often ended in very pleasant 
evenings and rides home in parties. 

Cyril was fast regaining his spirits, and 
his mother was able each day to do more. 
She and Muriel were eagerly looked for 
all round, and they had as much as they 
could do to entertain the largo tea-parties 
which poured in to the Little Bungalow,” 
as it was called. 

Muriel had done wonders, and Cyril and 
she contrived a very pretty little morning- 
room by boarding in some of the wi 
verandah. With a few yards of cretonne 
and some pictures and photographs it 
became & most useful corner for Mrs, 
Willoughby. Muriel then took the house- 
keeping in hand. She found a woeful 
supply of house-linen, so she and her mother 
took a neighbour's advice and bought a 
large mcd of cotton goods from Canna- 
nore, which were much less expensive than 
linen from home, and could stand the 
dhoby’s (washerman’s) rough treatment 
far bester. 

Muriel found the Madras Tamil servant 
required very little teaching as regards 
table setting and adorning. The natives 
have a wonderful gift in arranging flowers, 
and in any sort of work that requires 
delicate handling, and the Boy,” as all 
servants are called, whatever their ago, 
could soon put everything in order for dinner 
or bring in afternoon tea as neatly as a 
trained butler at home. 

( To be continued.) 


SEARCHING FOR A SIBERIAN KLONDYKE. 
By Mns. I. Suarr Rosson. 


suggestion of gold hidden in distant 
mountains or remote rivers has never 
failed to draw some treasure-hunters in 
search of it, and when rich deposits were 
discovered on the Yukon River many were 
ready to believe that the gold-belt might 
stretch across the Behring Strait, and 
another Klondyke be found in Siberia. 
It was to teet the truth of these conjec- 
tures that Mr. Washington B. Vapderlip, in 


the service of a Russian firm, left Vladi- 
vostock to make an extended prospecting 
tour in Kamchatka. It had been reported 
that, in two successive years, an American 
schooner had touched at Cape Memaitch 
and carried away to San Francisco large 
cargoes of gold, and Mr. Vanderlip pro 

to explore the whole region of the Okhutsk 
Sea and the beaches of the Behring Sea, 
Teorosaing the Stanavoi Mountains to the 


shore of the Arctic Ocean, and then come 
south to Cape Memaitch to test the truth 
of these reports. 

On leaving Vladivostock he made his 
way to Ghijiga, an important little town at 
the head of the Okhutsk Sea, which he in- 
tended to make his headquarters during his 
journeys into the country. His outfit had 


n carefully prepared, together with large 


quantities of articles for barter, money bein 


useless in the north, to which he was boun 
His party consisted of five men—two Koreans, 
Kim and Pak, gold-miners and expert 
horse- packers, who proved most faithful and 
serviceable throughout the journey, a youn 
Russian naturalist he called Alek,” an 
an old Russian secretary, Nicolai Andrev, 
who proved more hindrance than help, and 
was exchanged at Ghijiga for an old guide, 
Chrisoffsky, a notable man in the district, 
and, for his class, a wealthy man, owni 

a hundred of the best dogs in Ghijiga and 
five horses, not to mention a vigorous 
family of twelve strapping sons and 
daughters. 

Having secured an empty | 
which he bestowed his stores, Mr. 
hired six Irkutsk ponies, and, taking Alek, 
Kim, and the guide, he set out on his first 
journey over the tundra to examine a spot 
where a Russian engineer reported having 
found gold a few years before. Travelling 
over the tundra during the warm months 
is arduous work; horses and men slip deep 


-hut, in 
anderlip 


into the mud and slush, and continuall 
the marsh has to be left for the river- 
where they alternately wade in the icy 
water or scramble among the high grass on 
the banks. On the thirteonth day they 
reached their destination, only to meet with 
the disappointment which was to be the 
meod of every effort made by Mr. Vanderlip 
during his tour. After three weeks spent 
among the hills and creeks he returned to 
Ghijiga with the report “ No gold.” 

It was just as he was starting on his 
second journey that Mr. Vanderlip saw his 
first Tunguse. Chrisoffsky had had enough 
travelling for a time, and Mr. Vanderlip 
was wondering where he should find a guide 
who could take him to the head-waters of 
the Turumchi River, when Chrisoffsky came 
to him saying that a native had arrived 
who was going along the same route, and 
whose home lay near to the Turumchi. He 
was quite ready to guide Mr. Vanderlip, 
and for many a day to come this yo 
Tunguse was the prospector's plucky an 
cheerful companion. It was with Fronyo 
later that Mr. Vanderlip made a perilous 
voyage down the Paran River on a raft—a 
voyage which nearly ended in the loss of 
both lives. The raft, caught by a fallen 
tree, overturned, throwing its crew into the 
torrential river, and it was only by a miracle 
that the men were saved. Fronyo, how- 
ever, embarked next morning without any 
demur. ‘If God willed that he should die 
on a raft, he would die, and that was all. 
If he did not follow Mr. Vanderlip wherever 
he went he would lose caste with his people 
and be shamed for ever.” 

The journey to the Turumchi River occu- 
pied a month, and entailed some very hard 
work. Winter falls early in these regions, 
and by October the snow lay deep, rivers 
were frozen, and the cold intense. In 
Siberia this is the time for the prospoctor's 
work, for only in winter is long-distance 
travel possible. In summer he may struggle 
across six or eight miles of spongy tundra 
in a day, but in winter he can easily cover 
from sixty to eighty with good dog-teams. 

Only one horse, a shaggy pony named 
* Bill," had been taken on this journey, 
and as the cold strengthened and the snow 
covered the grass, Bill got little food, 
and soon grew too weak to carry more than 
some sixty pounds of baggage. To ride 
him was out of the question, and Mr. 
Vanderlip, whose feet were torn by the 
rough ground and the wearing out of his 
boota, fared badly till the resourceful Fronyo 
suggested that he should ride back to 
Ghijiga on a reindeer. As a steed the 
reindeer did not commend iteelf to Mr. 
Vanderlip; but necessity makes us accept 
strange terms. A saddle made of reindeer 
bones covered with hide and padded with 
moss was put on a fine young deer, and he 
mounted. It was an agreeable surprise to 
find the motion smooth and gliding, and 
the distance which would have taken three 
davs on foot was made on “ deer-back " in 
eight hours. 

The winter journey to the Stanavoi 
Mountains was made with six dog-sledges, 
the old guide, Chrisoffsky and two of his 
sons acting as drivers, with three other 
drivers hired in Ghijiga. The faithful Kim, 


who stuck to his master through thick and . 


thin, Fronyo, and eighty-four dogs made up 
the party. It was November, with only 
four hours of sunlight, but the northerner 
does not depend on the sun ; the glistening 
snow and the stars overhead give sufficient 
light for ordinary travel. 

The route lay through miles of forest, in 
which the snow lay four feet deep and 
brushwood hampered progress. Every man 
had to put his shoulder to his sledge to help 
the dogs, and often it was nocessary to 
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harness two teams to a single sledge, though 
the dogs worked with their characteristic 
luck and patience. By the middle of 
ember Mr. Vanderlip had traversed all 
the southern slopes of the Stanavoi range, 
sinking shafts and examining rocks wherever 
possible, but no evidence of gold likely to 


repay the cost of working rewarded him for: 


his exhausting labours. 

December found him climbing the pass 
which led to the northern slopes of the 
range, and at an altitude of 9,000 feet, 
looking due north, he saw, across the waste 
of snow, the town of Nijni Kolymsk, most 
dreaded by Siberian convicts, and only used 
for the most dangerous political prisoners. 
The only occupation of those immured there 
is to gather hay and pick berries in summer. 
No one is allowed to approach them, and all 
provisions are carried to them by a man- 
of-war. Mr. Vanderlip's party could give 
him no information about the place. Before 
setting out the men had been given strict 
injunctions by the magistrate of Ghijiga 
not to go near the town. 

Winter was now upon the party in full 
force. December is the month of storma in 
Kamchatka, and the expedition was but 
half-way across the three hundred miles of 
tundra which lay between them and Ghijiga 
when Chrisoffsky warned Mr. Vanderlip that 
he expected a porgo, which, translated, signi- 
fies a blizzard of the worst description. 
Only too soon the porgo was upon them. 
Snow began to fall so heavily that the six 
sledges were in imminent danger of losing 
each other. Progress was soon impossible ; 
a dug-out had to be made somo six feet 
deep and eight feet square, which, covered 
with the tarpaulin from one of the sledges, 
made a shelter from the hurricane. Every 
man crept into his sleeping-bag, and in this 
snowy prison they were held for four days, 
unable even to creep out for fuel had the 
bare tundra provided any, and obliged, 
therefore, to subsist on cold food, and little 
of that, for such a delay meant short rations 
if starvation were not to confront them 
before Ghijiga was reached. Frozen rein- 
deer-meat with hard rye-bread is a poor 
diet for such a climate, and at last Mr. 
Vanderlip gave the order for one of the 
sledges to be broken up for fuel, and that 
day they feasted on hot tea. On the night 
of the fifth day the storm passed, and the 
bedraggled party crept out of their prison, 
harnessed the weakened but willing dogs, 
and the sledges were soon gliding over the 
snow towards Ghijiga, where the delayed 
return of the party had caused some anxiety. 

After a little rest and time to refit Mr. 
Vanderlip started off on another journey, 
the longest he had yet undertaken. He 
wished to explore thoroughly the valleys of 
the rivers running from the Stanavoi Moun- 
tains into the Behring Sea, and then, turning 
south along the east coast, to reach Baron 
Koff Bay, then to strike across the neck of 
the peninsula and reach Cape Memaitch, 
from which point the American schooner 
had been said to carry away gold, and then 
back round the head of the Okhutsk Sea to 
Ghijiga. 

It was & rough circle of 2,500 miles, and 
the distance had to be covered between 
January 15 and May 15, when the ground 
would no longer be passable for sledges. 
The cold was intense, but the party were 
generally fortunate enough to find some 
Korak village in which to spend the night 
and to barter goods for fuel and provisions. 
The hour-glass ” huts of these people are 
curious structures, but admirably adapted 
to the conditions of the country. To enter 
the hut a driftwood ladder must first be 
climbed, and then one enters an inverted 
cone some eighteen feet acroes, made of 
logs lashed together, sloping down to an 
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angle of fifteen degrees in the centre. At 
that point there is a hole which serves as 
entrance to the house and chimney also.. 
Braving the smoke, one descends a ladder 
and finds oneself in a subterranean apart- 
ment strongly built of timber, warm, and 
dimly lighted by the one opening in the 
centre. It is not so ill-ventilated as might 
at first be supposed ; an air-shaft is arranged 
near the floor on one side, and the heat of 
the fire, rising through the smoke-hole, 
causes pure air to be constantly drawn 
down this shaft. Altogether the dwelling 
is one perfectly suited to the cold and 
snowy region in which these Koraks have 
their home. 

It was on this journey that Mr. Vanderlip 
fell in with tho unconquered Tchuktche 
tribe. This tribe alone has resisted the 
force of Russia and maintained its independ- 
ence. Veritable Apaches of the north, when 
attacked they retire to their mountain fast- 
nesses, where it is well-nigh impossible to. 
reach them. Taller and broader than any 
other tribes of Siberia, they are, in Mr. 
Vanderlip's opinion, the finest race of 
natives he has ever met, and he has nothing 
but good to say of them. He had been 
warned to be on his guard against so wild 
and fierce a race, but the warning was quite 
unnecessary. They were most kindly dis- 
posed towards him, aided him in his work 
to the best of their power, and refused to 
listen to any suggestion of payment for 
their services. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s circuit of 2,500 miles 
was not made without many difficulties and 
hardships. The dogs had never made so 
long a tour, and as the weeks slipped away 
they began to show signs of severe exhaus- 
tion. Several dropped out altogether, to 
crawl desperately after the expedition, as 
though they knew that their only chance of 
life lay in reaching the camp at night. Of 
the fourteen strong dogs who started, only 
eight were left, and these were mere skeletons. 
Yet, says Mr. Vanderlip, it would be im- 
possible to express due admiration for these 
animals, They literally lived in harness, 
not being unfastened from their sledges 
from the start until they reached home. 
Often when food was not to be procured 
they had to forego altogether thcir one 
meal a day ; yet their patience, fidelity, and 
readiness to work only failed with their 
strength. 

The country through which tho party 
passed on their way from Arctic coasts to 
Cape Memaitch was rough and dangerous ; 
it was, moreover, a sandstone region, where 
Mr. Vanderlip knew it was out of the ques- 
tion to expect gold. He was the more 
anxious, therefore, to press on to Memaitch 
and test the truth of the reporte concerning 
the American vessel which was said to have 
carried thence cargoes of precious ore. 

Naturally, his first question on arriving 
concerned this vessel. Yes, he was told, 
the vessel had really been there, and some 
one offered to take him at once to the spot 
from which the ore had been taken. Ho 
was jubilant; there seemed now a prospect 
of finding something to benefit those who 
had sent him on his adventurous journey. 
The native led him to a high sandstone 
bluff, at sight of which Mr. Vanderlip stood 
dum founded. 

„When I had recovered my breath.“ he 
says, "I asked why this stuff had been 
loaded on the vessel, and the guide calmly 
replied that it was to prevent the ship from 
turning over. The cargo had been merely 
ballast needed by the trader, who had come 
out with his producta of civilisation to this 
favourite rendezvous of traders." 

There was nothing to be done but to take 
the matter philosophically and prepare for 
the return journey to Ghijiga, which was 
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reached, without misadventure, by the 
beginning of June. 

There was still time for another journcy 
before the steamer came to carry Mr. 
Vanderlip back to Vladivostock ; and though 
his hopes of finding gold were AE 
faint, he resolved to make one more tri: 
on the Paran and Uchingay Rivers. This 
journey was more productive of adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes than of treasure. 
After very nearly losing his life punting 
down the swollen Paran with Fronyo, tho 
whole party were brought face to faco with 


“Tr’s not in the least hospitable, Dicky, 

but, will you do it? You sce just 
how I am placed, don't you ?—my manager 
down with fever. My brother has just sent 
out a mozo (native servant) from Oaxaca 
with a letter stating that Dreinhoffer's are 
pressing for spot cash before executing our 
order, and urging me to send money at once. 
Now, that machinery we must have, or 
throw up the sponge; we are too far out 
to send our quartz in on burros (donkeys). 
There are plenty of rich vcins in our moun- 
tains, but we must crush all our own stuff to 
make it pay. I usually run the gold dust in 
myself, leaving Pedro in charge here. That's 
impossible under present cireumstances, and 
there is no one else I can trust either to 
leave or to send. The long and short of it 
is, I have scraped together enough dust for 
Jimmy to pacify Dreinhoffer, but I was 
simply at my wits’ end to know how to get 
it to him." 

" And I turn up like a good fairy, eh ? 
Well, I'm game if you care to trust me.” 

„Oh, I'll chance that. I enlarged your 
bump of honesty with a ruler at school 
when J found you eating one of the sardines 
I gavo you to fry, Dicky-kid, and I have no 
doubt that the moral attribute remains, 
though I hope the swelling hes gone down 
in ten years," he replied, laughing. 

We were sitting in a room of thrce walls 
only. The fourth side was entirely open, 
but sheltered by a wide projecting roof of 
corrugated iron. A door on each side led 
to other rooms, and the back wall was 
erratically decorated with pmnts from far 
back numbers of various magazines. There 
was no window at all. Tho furniture was of 
plain deal, and the chairs matched the table 
for solidity. 

We smoked loose native cigarettes after a 
meal without butter, without bread (tortillas, 
acrisp thin cake of maize-flour, replacing it), 
without other fresh meat than goat-steaks, 
and for the rest tinned vegetables and tinned 
fruit. Our dessert consisted of prickly 
pears, tiny bananas known as ciento en boca 
—a hundred to the mouth—and smooth- 
shelled walnuts. This repast was washed 
down with pulque, the fresh and very nasty 
juice of the Agave Americana, the wonderful 
Maguey. For my own part, though, I had 
preferred water from the stream which ran 
through the valley below us, not having 
grown accustomed to the queer tasting 
national beverage. 

The fairly substantial house had been 
built by the owners at an clevation where 
the gently rising floor of the valley suddenly 
broke into steep and rocky escarpments, 
rising to rugged outlines against the sky. 
The valley itself, which I had reached that 
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starvation through the improvidence of the 
Koreans left in camp. Fronyo was sent 
forward to Ghijiga on the one horse brought 
on this journey, but before he could get 
back with provisions the travellers had for 
days been reduced to living on wild onions 
and half-ripe berries—a dict which suited no 
one. 

It was with relief and joy that one morn- 
ing Mr. Vanderlip descried, coming over the 
tundra, a line of fifteen pack-horses and a 
few men. It proved to be some of the 
officers and men from the steamer sent by 


AN INTERRUPTED COMMISSION: 


A MEXICAN TALE, 


By Davip BELLIN. 
(Illustrated by L. A. CANTER.) 


afternoon from the south by a mountainous 
track which terminated in an almost pre- 
cipitous zigzag, was a green and delightful 
oasis-like widening and termination of a 
gloomy cañon. It was irregularly oval in 
shape, bisected by the stream which entered 
at one end in a series of cascades, slides, and 
pools almost hidden with overhanging 
vegetation, and continued with greatly 
lessened, but sufficient fall to supply power 
for stamping-mills before entering upon a 
troubled course through the gorge. 

“Very well, Glanders Secundus" (his 
real name I ought to mention was Sanders), 
“I will take it on. I await my marching 
orders.“ 

" You are a roal brick straight from 
Brickville, Dicky,” he cried. "I simply 
hate to ask you, but if those people cancel 
our order in favour of somebody who can 
pay on the nail, and over our heads, we are 
done. That's their game too— the ludrones ! 

It was not long before a broncho was 
brought round. i was well primed with 
instructions as to my route and other 
matters; belted inconspicuously with a 
brimming girdle of the precious dust that 
was my charge, and ostentatiously with a 
full cartridge-belt and 44 Smith & Wesson. 
A twitch of the cord reins, and off I went 
with a farewell wave to Bill. The narrow- 
ing gullet of the cañon soon swallowed mo 
up; my responsibilities had begun. 

In the gorge dusk had already fallen, but 

rt of my instructions had been to give the 

roncho his head and sit tight. It was 
good advice. In some places, to be sure, 
the trail was unmistakable enough, being 
the merest ledge, when the only alternative 
to on-going was to plunge headlong into the 
torrent a score, or scores, of feet below. 
In other places the medley of gigantic 
boulders offered to my unaccustomed eye 
various (but all equally ineligible) openings, 
or again to block further progress entirely. 
The surefooted little animal, however, went 
calmly forward, crossing and recrossing tho 
swift stream without hesitation. Some- 
times on a short, steep incline he seemed to 
crouch and slide with the loose pebbles, at 
other times clawing up places that looked 
impossible for shod hoof. 

The darkness in the bed of the cañon 
became intense, though I could see from the 
sky that the moon would soon be shining 
into it. I once read of a blind nigger 
searching for a black cat in a cellar after 
dark, and that fairly expresses my sense of 
obscurity. Even the flooding moonlight 
did not bring plain sailing with it, for every 
black puddle of shadow became a bottom- 
less pit. 

Nevertheless, indeed because of it ell, I 


Mr. Vanderlip's employers to seek him, 
and welcome, indeed, was the sight after 
fourteen months spent almost entirely out 
of touch with civilisation. Clothed afresh, 
washed and shaved, and fed on food which 
was not strictly “native,” Mr. Vanderlip 
felt himself another man. His expedition 
was over, and, though it was not a success, 
he was ready to return to Vladivostock, 
having satisfied himself that gold in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the working was not 
to be found in Kamchatka. There was no 
Siberian Klondyke. 
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was enjoying my ride thoroughly. The 
rugged shapes of riven rocks and walls of 
that great rift in the mountains were 
tremendous and splendid; tho glaze of 
moonlight robbed the varying contours of 
colour and brought them into a new per- 
spective. I felt as though I were riding 
through the scenery of some enormous 
open-air theatre. Moreover, my commission 
supplied a pleasant tinge of adventure. 

I was in the act of hitching up the heavy 
belt when I became suddenly aware that I 
was not alone upon the staye, for—enter 
from wings R. two figures bearing imple- 
ments which gleam like rifles ! 

A wavo of excitement swept through me. 

Men had been held up in that canon 
before, and life was cheap out there on the 
Pacitic slope of the Cordilleras. 

I whipped out my revolver quick as 
thought. Bill's instructions had been that, 
if occasion arose, I was to be sure and “ get 
my gun on the other chap first.” 

The men hesitated at the action, but one 
of the gleams dropped towards me. I 
fired. "The surprising result was two flying 
figures. I followed the shot with a second 
to keep it company as tho pair were turning 
& corner. Determined to press my ad- 
vantage, I rode forward cautiously, like a 
conquering but careful hero. Recon- 
noitring with diligence, I advanced to the 
spot where the men had stood, and there, on 
the ground, ignominiously abandoned, were 
the two gleaming things—no death-dealing 
engines after all—not rifles certainly ; but 
two pathetically harmless votive candles ! 

I broke into a laugh at my ridiculous 
mistake, and, stooping quickly from the 
saddle, picked up one of the long candles 
which lay broken nine or ten inches from 
the end. It showed a slanting groove 
which had just missed the wick, leaving 
the end dangling. 

Well, that wasn't a bad shot," I ex- 
claimed aloud, comforting myself, as is not 
uncommon, with the credit of a good per- 
formance in a bad cause. Yes! A jolly 
good shot. But I'm glad I didn't knock 
anything but a little wax off our friend tho 


oe who was not an enemy at all, at 


I cut off the loose end and put it in my 
pocket as an interesting relic to produce 
when I told the yarn at the Cantina in 
Oaxaca, where the few English and Ameri- 
cans forcgather in the evenings to hear the 
band. | 

After leaving a slight recompense in looso 
currency by the side of the candle, I pressed 
Steàdily along the trail, looking out sharply 
for the two natives, I never set eyes upon 
them again, however, though not unlikely 
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to have passed them by, as a com of 
soldiers could very easily have 4 
among the scrub and confusion of boulders. 

The night wore on, and I think I some- 
times dozed in the saddle. At all events, I 
have but the dreamiest recollection of 
certain parts of my ride, until I awoke to 
the fact that the character of the scenery 
had changed somewhat. The caüon had 
widened out, the towering walls which had 

so closely lay back, and it became 
evident that I was leaving the wildest and 
worst part of my route behind me. 

Growing dawn brought a chill to the air 
which made me urge my steady little boast 
to a quicker pace, which the easier trail 
allowed. It was not long before I found 
myself in a region of broken hills, which 
soon caught and held the heat of the sun. 
I thawed, and looked about me; my little 
broncho whinnied, and felt the magic of a 
new day at its birth. 

I noticed with interest an old Mexican 

mid, and some indications of ruins 
which pointed to there having once been a 
temple or settlement of Aztec or Zapotec 
origin. 'There are many traces of that 
wonderful ancient scmi-civilisation, so fasci- 
nating in its existing relics, so mysterious 
in the wide blanks of what is lost—a civili- 
sation which, perhaps, was waning when 
Cortez came and gave it his bold coup de 
gráce. Some of them are world-famous 
like Mitla, Palenque, or Uxmal ; others, more 
ruinous, less unique, less pointed in their 
tale of the t, have escaped attention, 
even as the slate I was then ing. 

From Bill’s description I knew that I had 
completed two-thirds of my journey, and 
was about to enter upon the home stretch.” 

I was somewhat startled to find that two 
rather villainous-looking half-bred natives 
had approached me. I did not know where 
they had sprung from, but realised that 
sandaled feet could well come near unheard 
on the soft sand without evil intention. 
My hand did not fly to my revolver this time. 
Instead, I met them with a good-humoured 
* Buenos dias,” an ordinary greeting on the 
road, the more warmly expressed no doubt 
because of my cavalier treatment of the 
other two wayfarers. It was, indeed, a 
sort of unconscious apology. 

But I went further than that, for when I 
understood that one of the men wanted a 
light (a not unusual request in a country 
m matches are rarer than cigarettes), 
I reined in and handed down my vesta-case. 

This was my last conscious act for what, 
I suppose, was some considerable time. 

I came to my senses in darkness, and with 
sharp pains in my head and shoulder. My 
first sensible thought was that I had been 
thrown from my horse; then gradually came 
the recollection of being seized by the 
wrist and jerked from the saddle on to my 
head. An old trick. I had been duped— 
and robbed ! 

Bill's gold dust: it was gone, of course. 
I lay back with something very like a sob. 
Icould not hope to replace the money in 
time to be of use, for my fortune was all 
before me had ruined my friend by sheer 
carelessness. 


Staggering to my feet half-stupid with 


pain, misery, and rage, I began to examine 
my position with as much care as my dazed 
faculties allowed. It was evident at once 
that I had been bundled through an i ilar 
opening which appeared to be partly a 
hole in the low roof of the place where I 
stood, partly the broken upper part of a 
doorway blocked with fallen masonry, and 
the gradual silt of ages. "This aperture was 
effectually stopped by a great slab of stone. 
Being just within reach, I struggled to dis- 


place it. My efforts were entirely useless, 


and only resulted in further loss of strength. 
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I leaned panting against a squat pillar 
which supported the roof. spots swam 
before my eyes and joined the motes which 
eddied in the bright thin rays of outer light 
that pierced the underground darkness. 

When I had somewhat recovered from 
my futile exertions, and brought myself to a 
fairly collected state of mind, I decided that 
the obvious thing to do was to make a 
careful tour of inspection, after taking stock 
of my immediate effects. I soon found 
that the thieves had only taken my watch 
with some loose money and bills, besides 
the gold dust. My  pocket-book lay 
trampled in the sand where it had been 
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wrapped the solitary precious thing in an 
old envelope against emergency. 

My place of confinement was not a 
chamber, as I had at first supposed, but a 
passage of sorts. The walls were faced with 
stone, bearing low relief designs here and 
there. At a distance of about twenty 
paces from the entrance it branched out on 
each side at right-angles, with a second low 
pillar at the junction. 

I went straight ahead carefully. The blurr 
of daylight still showed behind, but the dark- 
ness in front was intense. I shut my eyes 
for some minutes, and, refraining from 
looking round at the friendly daylight, found 


This was my last conscious act.“ 


thrown after me, together with my revolver, 
which I promptly pounced upon. Dis- 
appointment met me here, however, as the 
half-castes had taken the precaution of so 
far damaging it that the barrel was out of 
alignment with the chambers, which were 
jammed. My cartridge-belt was left, also 
the miscellaneous small contents of pockets, 
including half a dozen sporting cartridges 
and the candle-end. 

The latter was a boon. I accepted the 
possession as providential, wondering at the 
same time if I had a match. I had—a 
soli vesta in the dusty lining of m 


coat, That, also, was providential, and! I; and tentative- may 


I could see vaguely. I sidled along the wall, 
feeling each step, until suddenly my ex- 
ploring foot touched nothing but s as 
an Irishman might say. Now, had I come 
to a mere drop in the floor of hitherto 
fairly level sand, or was I at the edge of a 
P ? I lay on my face as carefully as a 
lind man on the brink of a precipice. It 
was but a step after all. A little further 
examination led me down a rough inclino 
of half-choked steps to the limit of my 
p in that direction. I was stopped 
y what felt like a built-up doorway. 

may be passed over in 6 
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word. The side passages stopped dead a 
few from the central corridor. The 
graphy of the place, then, was simple. 
here were no pitfalls or turnings, and that 
circumstance gave confidence to my move- 
menta, 

It will be remembered that my cartridge- 
belt was intact. It held about thirty 
cartridges, which, together with the powder 
in the sporting cartridges would make a 
fair explosive charge if carefully placed. It 
was the one power in my hands. 

After careful consideration I made up 
my mind to hazard that one chance on the 
walled-up dor A strong draught here 
and there through crannies in the mortar- 
leas stones pointed to there being an outlet 
of some kind on the other side. Further- 


more, these crannics and pockets offered 
better opportunities for taking the charge 
than any place I could find at the outer end. 
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'5 The door was open." 


I set myself to the laborious task of 
extracting bullete, treasuring every grain of 
powder in a handkerchief. The damaged 
revolver was loaded last of all with a 
couple of blank shots. "Though useless aa 
a weapon, I believed it would answer the 
pur I had in view, as the hammer 
action was still good. I then tore a lon 
native sash into strips, which I knot 
together, and with everything prepared as 
far as possible I went down the passage once 
more. 

The moment had now arrived when my 
candle must be lit. I handled my one and 
only match aa though it had been a diamond 
of the firat water, and rubbed it so tenderly 
on the selected atone that its head might 
have been a pearl of price. However, it 
was but a common vesta after all, and bad 
to be treated as auch before it struck. 
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I examined with great care all the crannies 
in the wall, finally choosing one near the 

ound which could hardly have been better 
or my pu I rolled a case to fit it out 
of an old letter, which when tightly filled 
with gunpowder made a capital cartridge. 
I pressed it well home with my blessing. 
Then, having tied & piece of twine securely 
to the trigger of the revolver, I tucked ite 
crooked nose behind the charge, packing it 
well in with small stones. A somewhat 
elaborate arrangement of larger stones, 
backed up by some heavy slabs fallen from 
the walls, completed the construction ; my 
two principal cares having been to leave 
the string free play, at the same time 
backing the explosive sufficiently to throw 
the blast forward. That done, all that 
remained was to attach the sash and take 
up my position—the candle screened with 
stoncs—in one of the side passages. 

The tension of the 
next few minutes 
was tremendous and 


unforgettable. I 
realised vividly that 
failure spelt death— 
the lingering death 
of a rat left to perish 
in a trap. The ex- 
citement of action 
had broken down. 
[ stood stock still, 
utterly afraid to 
make the decisive 
move. A seemingly 
violent effort of will 
failed to bring re- 
sponse from the 
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a sudden, spasmodic movement was followed 
by a deafening explosion. The die was 
thrown. 

Long before the wild reverberations had 
ceased beating to and fro in their endeavour 
to find an outlet, I was down the passa 
and examining the result of my handiwork: 
The door was open. . Most of the 
masonry had been blown on to the farther 
floor, which, owing to the choking of the 
stairway, was several feet below the level 
where I stood. 

I passed without difficulty into a large 
low chamber whose ceiling was supported 
down the centre by a row of monolithic 
columns. Now, although quite as eager as 
anybody could have been to get out of m 
prison-place, I still had the curiosity to loo 
about me. I stood, no doubt, in some lost 


apartment of the ruins I had noticed. 

ere, indeed, in the broken plaster of the 
walls, were some rtions of & fresco, 
Egyptian in general appearance, though 
almost obliterated. 

Time was too precious to waste upon 
them, and as I continued peering about 
among the pillars whose wavering shadows 
flung themselves across the floor and up the 
opposite wall where they marched in un- 
certain procession as I moved, I was startled 
to come upon signs of habitation. 

There was a pallet of blankets and horse- 
cloths, with some earthenware pots and pans 
of Indian make near by; beyond these a 
curious medley of cheste, bales, saddlery, old- 
fashioned arms, skins, blankets, and clothing 
in a confused heap—moth-eaten, rusty, 
consumed with dry-rot. I obeerved, more- 
over, that the solid silver buttons which 
adorn the seams of a charro suit coster- 
fashion, had been ripped off; the silver 
ornamenta of the horse furniture cut away, 
and in some cases even the chased plates of 
the fire-arms had been prised out by the 
energetic collector of that close retreat. 
His calling was manifest—I had but recently 
left the hands of two vagrant members of 
the same craft. But here the dust of years 
lay undisturbed over everything, and the 
owner was not unlikely dust himself long ere 
the day of my intrusion. 

I wondered what had been the fate of 
the man who never came back to sleep on 
the pallet there, and thought that, if justice 
demands a life for a life, he should perhaps 
have died many deaths. Members of his 
profession out here seldom die in their beds, 
though some do, having first erected a 
church to ease their passing. 

I became moved with a keen desire to 
rummage—the desire of a boy let loose in a 
strange lumber-room, or his elders in a 
bric-a-brac shop. So I rummaged as I 
pondered, and rummaged until I was nearly 
choked and blind with dust. I kicked open 
boxes, looked into sacks and saddle-bags, 
but found nothing of any particular value 
or interest, until at last i worked my way 
to the back of the pile, and disclosed & niche 
in the wall—a cache—the pearl in a useless 


shell ! 
Here was treasure-trove! What a thrill 


of discovery ran through me! What 
relief, when I quickly saw that my com- 
mission could fulfilled after ! To 


begin with, there was gold dust in two small 
leathern bags, equal at least to the amount 1 
had strapped so confidently about my 
person the evening before. There were 
several golden vessels and ornaments richly 
wrought, and an emerald cut to the form 
of a fish; plunder from some Aztec tombs 
despoiled by our old-time desperado. There 
were several rough ingots of silver—buttons 
from the poor old mouldering suite behind 
me, I wondered ?—there was a of coins, 
and lastly a carefully wrapped roll of deer- 
skin bearing some characters quite unin- 
telligible to me then. 

«Now I can face Glanders Primus," I 
cried cheerfully, selecting the stoutest 
saddle-bag I could find in which to pack my 
booty. The high-road might have been at 
my feet at that moment, so elated was I, 
despite all I had gone through. But, indeed, 
it was not. 

If I had hoped to find a front door ready 
and open for me to pass triumphantly out 
I was wofully mistaken. I plunged instead 
into & labyrinth of passages and chambers 
which led on to other chambers and passages 
in a bewildering fashion. In some places 
whole ceilings had fallen, blocking the way 
with earth and stones. 

Where, then, was the way out ? 

Had I left a simple tomb for a catacomb ? 
I seatched_on, passing swiftly from room to 


room, hall to hall, up and down this corridor 
and that, yuarding my shortening candle 
in a positive agony. 

I topped at last dazed and helpless. I 
had penetrated into every corner of the 
warren. My footmarks were dotted across 
every floor and down every passage. In 
some places two or three or more trails 
showed where I had repeated my steps. 
Then in a flash an ide. came to me, Why 
had I not remembered the friendly current 
which had decided me to attack the walled- 
up doorway? I set off to hunt down a 
draught. 

A tedious and cnxious chase ensued. 
The place was full cf draughts and counter- 
draughts. I was beginning to despair again, 
when, at last, the fast soe g candle and 
a wetted finger for guides, I traced a strong 
air over a heap of debrie into a rough-hewn 
tunnel of naked rock. This must have been 
the old fellow’s bolt hole, for much of his 
accumulated spoil was far too large to have 
come that way. So low was it, indeed, 
that I was forced to bend double in some 

es, and my still aching head came in 
or some ee knocks. This tunnel 
presently heightened and widened. I came 
across struts and beams, and knew that I 
must be in a gallery of some old mine. 

Now, the majority of mines in Mexico are 
not sunk shafts like English coal or tin 
mines, or my case would Tore been pretty 
hopeless still. The miner of the Cordilleras 
strikes his gold-bearing seam in a mountain- 
side, and follows it until it“ peters out.” 
He diverges into side seams, veins, and off- 
shoota, diligently hewing out the rock- 
enfolded quartz until it comes to an end. I 
had no fearful pit to face with stars atop. 
Yet it was not all plain going either. The 
ladders and platforms were crazy; rungs 
were missing, some broke under my weight. 
Many a time I stopped lest the whole thing 
shoei give way beneath me, and many a 
time I hurried forward for the same reason, 
like a skater on thin ice. ; 

Well (unlike the enthusiastic narrator 
of à ballooning adventure who carried 
his narrative so far that death was in- 
evitable), I came out of it alive at last. 

I emerged upon a mountain-side and 
breathed God's own air once morc. 

After a short rest, I pulled myself 
together, and started down the hill in 
search of the Oaxaca trail Luckily I 
soon struck it, and settled down to a 
weary tramp under the blazing sun to 
a small pueblo, or native village, which 
Bill had mentioned. I reached it in an 
hour or so, and made straight for a 
fonda, where I ordered a good square 
meal, of which I stood in desperate 
need. I was not destined to finish it 
in peace, though, for as I was discus- 
t the contents of some well-stuffed 
c 


es found myself waited upon by {2 


& regular deputation of worthies. 

I very little Spanish at my com- 
mand in those days, and they no 
English whatever. But mutual under- 
standing is arrived at in more ways 
than one, 80 it soon dawned upon me 
that they were not only making in- 
quiries as to my own identity, but as to 
that of a certain caballo which had been found 
wandering and brought in by a villager. 
They were anxious to verify their su ition 
that two and two made four. hoped 
intensely that it might, and so we all went 
out to inspect the horse in question. 

There, sure enough, was my little mount 
looking rather ashamed of himself, but 
otherwise well enough. 


Further explanations ensued which re- 
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sulted in several men going away to trace 
my assailants if possible. I then started 
upon the final and, I am glad to say, un- 
eventful stage of my interrupted commission. 

I was clattering over the cobbled streets of 
Oaxaca, whilst the afternoon was still young. 
Sanders Primus came out from an upper 
room when he heard me rein-up in the 
patio of his house, and hailed me 
over the railing. 

" What cheer, Dicky! 

did you spring from ? ” 

" Give you three guesses if you'll 
give me some sticking-plaster.” 

Isn't that one of our ponies ? ” 
he asked, looking puzzled ; and then 
eagerly, “You haven't come in 
from Bill—have you?“ 

First thee telleth false, friend, 
and then thee asketh a question, 
as the old Quaker said—as a 
matter of fact, which is stranger 
than fiction, my word ! I have been 
coming from Bill ever since yester- 
day evening—by instalments.”’ 

Has he sent—— ?”’ 

"Oh! that’s all serene, 
fret.” 

José,“ he roared, ‘‘ where are 
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you? José, I say! Is the distinguished 
señor to hold his own horse?“ 
A very tiny chocolate-coloured boy 


appeared from somewhere with lightning 
spoe and abject humility. José bets was 
absent, but the niño, it appeared, was able 
to manage any horse, once the bridle was 
brought within his reach. I left the un- 
equal pair with some misgivings. Still, if 
Sanders didn't mind there was no reason 
[TRE END.] 
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why I should. They were both his. I had 
secured my saddle-bag. 

We paid two visits that evening before 
going to the Cantina. One to the Je'e 
politico, who sent out a posse of Rurales after 
certain two men who had asked a light 
from an unsuspecting caballero ; the other to 
Drienhoffer & Co., who were most obliging. 


„What cheer, Dicky ! Where did you spring from?“ 


Later on in the evening, in the beautiful 
Plaza where a military d plays under 
cypress and palm trees, where Indians 
throng to listen in their bright serapes, 
and where Mexican maidens and Mexican 
men eye one another from slowly movi 
processions which never mingle, I tol 
a joke against myself — the pity was 
Eos I had no candle-end left to pro- 

uce, 
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A CHAT ON PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By Warwick M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E., ETC. 
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I these days of athletic and gymnastic 

societies it is unnecessary to . write 
anything to show that exercise is beneficial ; 
something, however, about the necessity of 
using our bodies properly, and the harmful 
effects of insufficient muscular culture, may 
be acceptable. 

'The difference in tho physique of the man 
who habitually uses his muscles rationally 
and of one who leads a sedentary life is so 
marked as to afford the greatest argument 
in favour of physical education. The 
difference is not one merely of size, but also 
of shape and proportior. The former is 
erect, graceful, clean-limbed ; tho latter is 
frequently round-shouldered, inelegant, and 
unshapely. There are other differences: 
agility, confidence, and fearlessness charac- 
terise the one, tardiness and timidity the 
other. 

Many persons have yet to learn that the 
object of bodily training is not to mako 
athletes, but men; to prepare the body 
for the fatigue of the ordinary duties of life. 
A healthy child does not necessarily become 
a healthy adult; a man’s physique and 
health are what his training has made 
them. Hereditary disease can frequently 
be eradicated by attention to the laws of 
health, and defects of structure transmitted 
from parents can, during the period of 
growth, be remedied by systematic exercise. 

Before considering how to use our muscles 
properly, let us see what are the physio- 
logical effects of exercise. Muscular contrac- 


tion causes destruction of muscular substance. 
Every time a muscle contracts a portion 
of its substance is destroyed ; every move- 
ment made causes the decay and death of 
a certain amount of muscular and nervous 
tissue. But exercise, which effects the 
disintegration of these substances, also 
helps the building up of new muscle and 
nerve by quickening the circulation, and 
80 hurrying on supplies of nourishment to 
the parts needing it. The breaking up of 
any tissue by exercise is, in health, always 
followed by renewal of that tissue, and 
with renewal comes increase of bulk and 
power. The minute cells of which all the 
tissues of the body are composed are not 
merely replaced, cell for cell, after their 
destruction by healthy  activity—their 
vitality is so great that they commonly 
divide into two parts, cach part becoming 
& perfect cell and capable of again multi- 
plying. l 

Up to the age of twenty-five years tho 
muscles increase in size at a greater rate 
than afterwards. If the normal develop- 
ment were always attained before twenty- 
five no addition of muscular power would 
be possible after that age, and exercise 
would only serve to prevent diminution 
of strength ; but this is very rarely the case, 
in fact few ever reach at all the degree of 
development possible, so men are scen 
gaining in strength well into middle age. 

The arteries and the capillaries, carrying 
blood whiçh has been purified by passing 


through the lungs, ramify throngh and 
permeate every part of the body ; thereforo 
muscle and bone alike benefit by the quicken- . 
ing of the circulation. It has said that 
the muscle of athletes grows at the expense 
of bone ; that so much nutriment is necessary 
for the building up of the former that 
insufficient is left to meet the requirements of 
the latter. 'That this is falso reasoning 
will be evident when it is understood that 
food-stuffs which build up muscular tissue 
(nitrogenous) are worthless for the purpose 
of bonc-making, and vice versa, so that, 
however much nutriment is drawn from 
the blood to the muscles, there will always 
be sufficient left to nourish the bony frame- 
work - providing. of course, that enough of 
the kind required has been taken into the 
body. 

The muscles do not alone benefit by 
bodily movement; every organ and part 
of the body is stimulated aad strengthened 
by thc increased flow of properly oxygenated 
blood through it. The heart beats on an 
avcrage about seventy-five times per minute 
in the adult; moderate exercise increases 
the number to about ninety, therefore the 
blood passes through the lungs fifteen times 
oftener per minute. As respiration is 
quickened in proportion, this means that 
the blood is able to pick up an abundant 
supply of oxygen, discharge tho carbonic 
acid produced by muscular exertion, and 
pass on to the tissues in & purified condition 
so many times more every minute. The 
heart itself, which is nothing but a large 
hollow muscle, gains in strength by con- 
tinual use, except when an insufficient 
amount of sleep is habitually taken. The 
digestive processes are also assisted, and 
digestion is more complete ; this ensures an 
abundance of nutritious matter for the blood 
to carry forward. An improved appetite 
is another result of healthy bodily activity. 
Also exercise assists perspiration, and with 
„ disease- matters issue from the 

ody. 


It has been shown how rational exerciso 
improves the health and strength of the body; 
it will now be well to consider what rational 
exercise is, and how to benefit most by the 
use of our muscles. There are certain 
rules respecting exercise and muscle-building 
that must be observed if we wish to gain 
in health and strength. 

First. Exercise should be graduated in 
character.—To one not used to an active 
life, violent exertion is decidedly injurious ; 
instead of a gain in strength, irreparable 
harm to the muscles might be the result. 
It is not uncommon for one of studious 
habits to suddenly wake to the fact that 
he has a body as well as a mind to cultivate, 
and to rush to the gymnasium or football 
field in the hopes that vigorous action will 
at once undo the evil effects of years of 
neglect. For a time he is all enthusiasm, 
but not understanding that the performances 
of the finished athletes he mixes with are the 
result of scasons of training, he tries to 
emulate them and fails, returning to his 
books perhaps with a disgust of athletics, 
and an additionally impaired constitution, 
all for the want of a little moderation. 

It would be wisest for those quite unused 
to any work of a severe nature, but in fair 
health, to begin their training with a light 
dumb-bell drill. Bells of four or five 
pounds in weight are not light for this 
purpose; those weighing two pounds or 
one pound and a-half are heavy enough 
for boys, and for men two or three 


pounds are heavy enough to begin with. 
Pay great attention to style, and try and 
do every movement perfectly, with head 
erect, chest expanded, shoulders well 
back, ete. 
of exertion. When the movements can be 
performed easily and in good style, then it 
is time to throw aside the bells for heavier 
ones. 

It is possible to harden the body, improve 
the health, and build up muscle by the use 
of dumb-bells alone if properly selected 
exercises are practised; but it is better for 
many reasons to supplement dumb-bell 
practice with the ordinary work of the 
gymnasium, and so bencfit by the advico 
and experience of a good teacher. 

Next.— Exercise should be regular. —A daily 
four-mile walk is better than one of thirty 
miles once à wock. Strains are frequently 
caused by great exertion after a long period 
of rest. Not only should exercise be taken 
periodically, but the amount taken should 
vary but little. Of course there must be 
a gradual increase to kecp pace with tho 
increase of muscular power. 

As only those muscles grow which are 
used, to ensuro proper development the 
whole body should be employed. People 
expect too much from a single sport or 
exercise. It is sometimes said of a sport 
that it strengthens all tho muscles of the 
body. No sport or pastime does this. Some 
of the movements in boxing, football, 
swimming, etc., are very complex, and call 
for the action of numcrous groups of muscles ; 
but these movements would have to be 
very varied and intricate to necessitate the 
employment of more than four hundred 
mus-les. Even when, as in boxing or 
swimming, a very large portion of.the 
body i3 employed some time or other during 
the practico or lesson, yet some of the muscles 
are used so seldom, and so mildly when they 
are used, that they might almost as well 
have remained inactive. 

Therefore, to devclop symmetrically tho 
muscular system by ordinary games and 
sporta one would have to first find out what 
muscles are chicfly employed in the different 
games, et^., then make such a combination 
of these sports, sctting apart so much time 
for one and so much for another, that no 
important part of this wonderful system 
would be without its share of work. Obvi- 
ously this could only be done by persons 
possessing a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
80 that harmonious development cannot 
be guaranteed by going in for” football, 
cricket, fives, swimming, boxing, ets. etc. 
How then, it will be asked, can symmetrical 
well-developed frames be assured? The 
answer is: Exercise, to produce satis- 
factory results, must be educational instead 
of merely recreative; that is, some form 
of exercise must be pursued that has for 
its object the proper building up of the 
muscles, not the mere amusement of the 
votary. Gymnastics is the only exercise 
which has systematic muscle-building for 
its object; indeed the only one that has 
any object at all besides recreation. 

In nearly all outdoor games the legs, and 
gometimes a part of the trunk, are the parts 
principally brought into use; the muscles 
of the chest and arms aro used very little 
in comparison. To build up a good physique 
it i3 essential that the muscles of the upper 
part of the body be exercised regularly 
anl systematically. The gymnastic exer- 
cises which strengthen the muscles of the 


chest also help to enlarge the chest cavity, 


ani, by accelerating the circulation and 
.cspiration, greatly benefit the organs 
engagol in these process:s. 

]n every gymnasium there are, or should 
be, apparatus of all kinds and weights, 
suitable to every one, whatever their 


This will need an extra amount . 
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strength and build; dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, etc., should then be selected which 
wil do no more than create a healthy 
fatigue. Any gymnasium director worthy 
of the name, when arranging the exercises 
of a mass drill, sees that no important 
muscle is without employment, and anyone 
joining a gymnasium = possessing such a 
director may feel satisfied that if he regu- 
larly takes part in the drills that usually 
precede the heavier work there will be no 


lack of development in time in any part 


of the body. 

Excrcisers, consisting of an arrangement 
of weizhts, ropes and pulleys, or clastic 
cords, are useful for those unable to attend 
a gymnasium. If the user has a suitable 
book of instructions he may derive great 
good from this machine. Remember, when 
using this or any other appliance, to perform 
as great a variety of movements as possible. 
An authority on gymnastics tells us that 
if you use one set or group of muscles to 
the exclusion of the others, they will grow 
to a certain point and then waste away. 
After general development has been pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily for some time, and 
there can. be no fear of malformations 
resulting, a little extra local cultivation 
ean do no harm, providing the rest of the 
body is not allowed to deteriorate. 

A man who has passed through a course 
of training in a gymnasium lasting several 
years may safely devote a portion of his 
time and energy in attaining excellence on 
a favourite apparatus, or to building up 
à particular set or group of muscles—pro- 
viding. as has just been said, he does not 
allow the strength of the rest of the body 
to fall below the standard alrcady rcached ; 
but for novices at gymnastics to aim at 
the acquisition of great skill on one kind 
of apparatus, and to neglcct the use of all 
other kinds, or to strengthen a part of the 
frame at the expense of the remainder, is 
the height of folly, and can only end in 
ungainly figures and unhealthy physiques. 

Erercise should take place in fresh air.— 
Fresh air is necessary at all times, but 
doubly so during muscular exertion. Under 
ordinary circumstances an adult inspires, 
and breathes out again, thirty cubic inches 
of air at each act of breathing, but during 
active exercise five or six times this amount 
frequently passes in and out of the lungs 
at a breath. Gymnasia and exercising 
rooms, therefore, should be well ventilated. 
When the person training has apparatus 
of his own it should in fine weather be 
carried out into the open, so that an air-bath 
can be enjoyed while the body is being 
exercised. This cannot be properly done 
unless the clothing is suitable: it should 
be scanty in amount, light and Joose. The 
best costume is a thin vest, flannel knce- 
breeches, stockings, and indiarubber shoes, 
A belt may be worn, but it should be clastic. 

Care should be taken not to get chilled 
after exercise. Immediately after the prac- 
tice strip and give the body a brisk rub 
down with a coarse towel until the skin is 
in a glow; then resume your ordinary 
clothing, if you have been working in 
“ whites,” and be careful not to stand 
about in draughts. The evaporation of 
damp clothing is often the cause of severe 
colds, lumbago, inflammation of the lungs, 
etc. The front of the chest, the armpits, 
and the waist are the most vulnerablo 
parts, and these should receive special 
attention when rubbing down. 

Aa to the time for excrcisc. —No exertion of 
a acvere nature should be undergone immedi- 


_ ately after a meal, as this impedes digestion ; 


blood is attracted to the muscles and away 
from the organs engaged in this process. 
Blood is also drawn away from the stomach 


and intestines when violent exercise immedi- 
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ately precedes a meal. It would appear, 


. then, that the best time for exercise is when 


assimilation is too far advanced for any 
withdrawal of blood to seriously affect it, 
and this time is two or three hours after 
a meal. Moderate exertion soon after a 
meal will do no great harm, but it is as well 
to rest a little after the chief meal of the 
day. Protracted use of the muscles at the 
end of the day, when the frame is sure to 
be wearied to a certain extent, is best 
avoided. 

Nothing but excreise will make muscle.— 
This statement at first sight may not appear 
a very novel one, but it js necessary to 
remind young men of this fact, as there is 
still a tendency among athletes to set too 
great a value upon a course of diet when 
endeavouring to make muscle. The best 
dietary ever arranged will not add one jot 
to a muscle unless that muscle is sufficiently 
exercised. A popular fallacy is that the 
growth of muscle must be in proportion to 
the amount of nourishment introduced into 
the system. Instead of this being the case, 
however, it is a fact that the introduction 
of large quantities of nutritive material 
into the body will cause, as an immediate 
result, weakness and a disinclination to 
exercise of any kind, and ultimately, if 
persisted in, a chronic weakness due to 
impaired digestion. Of course good food is 
necessary for those taking a lot of exercise; 
but only a certain amount is required to 
replace the worn-out muscular tissue and 
to allow for growth, and all above that 
amount is not merely wasted, but produces 
positive harm, by overworking the digestive 
organs and flooding the system with waste 
matter. 

There is great danger in habitually cen- 
suming too concentrated food-stuffa. Ex- 
tracts and essences of beef are often said 
to be more nourishing " than more bulky 
foods; but they are not, as condensed foods 
are very difficult of digestion. Bulk is 
essential for the proper performance of the 
function of nutrition, and when making 
a meal off concentrated foods, to get the 
bulk required it would be necessary to 
consume a much larger quantity of nourish- 
ment than is good for health. A meal 
that can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket 
is not as good as one that will fill à mcat- 
plate. Exercise, then, and only exercise, 
will make muscle. It is astonishing tho 
amount of exercise a young man can perform 
if he is properly nourishcd—t.e. neither 
starved nor over-fed. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


TRULY A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY! 


W. H. Prat, n "Constant Rerder," writes from 
Croydon: “Reading through the July number of tlie 
ROP., I noticed R. N. B's’ clever * Romance in S4" 
and your invitation to other renders to try their shill, 
Therefore, may I submit the enclosed tragedy in 
T.'s?”: 


“ Thcodore T. Thompson, the theological tutor, 
taught Tom Trent tetrasyllabie technical terms, 
Testament texts, Trinitarian tenets Tom Trent, 
though, tried time terribly, teaching *teggere" to 
train thoroughly. Thus, though tn to twenty tutors 
trial to take troublesome Tom to themselves, thut 
thankless thickhend took tmneitory term-time too 
thouzhtlessly, telling those that trial to talk that 
T. T. Thompson taught twaddle. Tennis tempted 
Tom to tear tedious translation tasks to twenty 
thousand tatters, ‘tubs’ tendal to transfer the 
tiresome truant to the turbid tide. Tasty tobacco, 
Tokay tea, tipsying toddy taxel the thriftlesa Trent's 
tin. Then tenfold trouble. threatened. the Trenta. 
Truostless tenants transformed this threatening trouble 
to terrible tragely. Too tardily Tom triad to take to 
troublesome, toilsome theclopy, to take the tripos; 
then, thwarted, took train to Taunton, there to teach 
the town team to train.” 


(Other readers have also tried their skill, one of 
the more succexsful being C. J. Cres well, of Marple, 
Cucshiie.—Ep»" B. O. T.“ 


è- 


just attained his twenty-first birthday. He is the 
regimental pet of the Durham Light Infantry, having 
heen picked up, when a year old, naked and deserted in 
the darkness on the banks of the Nile during the 
Soudan campaign of 1885, A body of Dervishes fled, 
leaving the child, who was picked up by Licutenaut 
Delisle (now the adiutant), and from that moment he 
has been the pride of the regiment. He travelled on a 


: UNIQUE HISTORY OW A SOLDIER. 
ES No soldier in the British forces has such a romantic 
Q history as “Jimmy Durham,” a Soudanese, who has 
2 $ 


ewidie hundreds of miles, and when about two years 
old could taik in Arabic and English, ride the horses 


Old Gent: “Constable, can you tell me where all those boys 
are hurrying to?” 

P.C.50: “Off to buy their Chris: ma * B.O.P.'e,' gir." 

Old Gent: “Oh, ah, yes—to be sure—I remember me 1— 
yes, yes we o o” 
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(Hastens off in pursuit.) 
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Novice TO Cox TRIBUTORS,—47] manuscripts intended J. E. Wetsny.—1. Ten lepta are equal to ten centimes, 


for the Boy's OWN Park should be addressed to (he The coin has the name of Capodistrias on it in Greek 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hate ihe characters. It is not worth much more than its face 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, value. 2and 3, Take the Byzantine coins and bave 
and in any accompanying letter THY VITLE OF THR MS. them identified at the British Museum. 4. A farthing 
must be given. Misectlancous voluntary contributions of Charles II., but not genuine if it has Drittaniam 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless on it. It should be Britannia, 5. We nre glad, but 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot not surprised, to hear that in answer to an adv. r- 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in ang way tisement in the * B. P." you received replies from 
responsible for length of detention or accid: mal (oss, twenty-six different countries, 


though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sen! to 
the Office is so great thal a considera! le tne must necs- 
sarily elapse before their (urn for conside radion ar / 
Payment for acecpied manuscrip's is mae on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The 1 
conteys the copyright of manuscripts to the [o liuious 


Tract Society, with liber ty for them, at their diseret ion, OUR NOTE BOOK. 


* * 
2.8.0 


to publish such works separatidg. Re; ublication iy 
authors on their own account must aluaps be the 


subject of special arrangcm/nt before zuhmi tin, 
ALSS. ; and whenever any special valne is put upon a WORDS OF CHEER. 
MS. by the author this fact mist be clearly stated v hen A “BOP” prizewiuner writes: “Possibly you : 
sending in, or il cannot afterwards be recognised, may be pleased to know that the prize-money you have ( Photo by H. Moor, Nunhead, 
n warded me from time to time has been, or will be, Jimmy Durham. 
spent in a way which I fecl snre you would approve. : 
: as helpe > mgh Matric. (London), and now bareback to water, and civea song and dance on the 
NDENTS.— 4 to correspondents are It has helped me through ( x ( , an 
„„ aod VVA no erc p- this last comes in splendid time to help me through Larrack-room table. As a result of a petition he was 
tion—the „ of stamped and addr-ssd ente Inter. Arts; so I say ‘Thank you’ with all my heart. allowed to accompany the regiment to India, For 
„„ tied d You have so many appreciative letters that one more many years old Jim Birley was his nurse, and it used 


: ; seg c ake ittle difference ; b should like to be the daily excitement at Akasheh to sce the 
; nterest are giv n or les can make but little difference ; t ut I 8 j 
aoi dein guri oe Uy rA TE TE to tell you Low much I appreciate your fine cfforts to grizzled soldier giving the child bis bath by first eoap- 


: ] m y" rovide hvali hy and entertaining literatnre for us boys. iug him all over, then standing him in a stable-bucket 
CC „„ i % It's a long time since I startel to rend tlie“ B.O.P., at the door of his tent, and finally hwiling water over 
uddresscs of members of the staff wre noc ansieei ed. and it will be, I hope, a long time before I shall stop lim with a cavalry canteen. In 1899 special sanction 
reading your magazine. My copies are generally read was given by Lord Roberts for the boy to juin the 
by several other fellows bere, who would otherwise find regiment, and he is now in the band, in which he plays 

F. THAuProN.—Thank you for the correction. Readers their mental food—or poison—in penny dreadfuls or the clarionet. He is at present stationed with the ' 


will kindly note that on paze 767 of last volume it 
was state! that the winner of the King’s Gold Medal 
nt King's Lynn Grammar School last year was namel 
Gadsby, whereas the winner was P. G. Bales, there 
being no Gadsby in the sehool. This year (1906 
modal was won by F. Liuks, of Sedgelord, ncar Hun- 
stanton. 


F. MN RTI. l. and others (Queensland) are thanked for 
their letters and words of cheer. 


G. W. Q. ( Prescot).—Dest thanks for your letter. You 
are quite right. It was a slip on the part of. the 
author. 


MEDICINE (Vincent E. C.).—We presnme you are still à 
reader of the B. O. P.,“ and, anyway, we cannot reply 
by post. The prescription sent is not of much value. 
Btick to the cold tub. 


Ban MaAnrI (several). Unless you give up we do not 

see much chance for you in this world. Ask yourself 

one question, What sort of a world would it be if all 
boys did as you do ? 


Golxd Tux (Nick).—You write as if you were a 

pigeon. If you are, take care no quack ever plucks 

ou. But, seriously, try a course of virol. It pulls 

ys together {n six weeks’ time if “going thin.” 

A correspondent terms the *B.O.P." “ delightful 

reading,” and, referring to Gordon Stables's Doings 

for the Month,” says: “Old B. O. P. readers aliould 

make men. Well, the Doctor does his level best to 
make them 80.“ 


ELECTRICO BELTS (to many).— There is a Dr. 


Company,” so-called. They adopt a Scotch name. 
. We bid our readers beware.. 


I. M. C. (Leytonstone).—Keep your money in your 
pocket. See your own doctor at once. 


OPENING THE EYES UNDER WATRR (I. C. B.).—Not in- 
jurious, nor difficult, when you're used to it. 


Tms LeGs AND ARMS (Y. Y. 8. H., Australia).— 
We like to hear from lads the soles of whose fect are 
against our own though far away. Exercise, the 
cold tub, and virol, Best general exercise is walking. 


E. DORYILLR (Penang)—We have forwarded the 
letter as requested. 


things still worse.” second battalion of his regiment at Corl, 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of * The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HOW DURAND OF EVIL DEEDS 
2 be = 2 ATTACKED OUR HOME, AND HOW HB 
E d " QE E BER - j WAS MET. 
/— rt " à form of our home at Nasingstoke was 
a long oblong, some sixty paces by 
thirty. The whole court was raised about 
ten feet above the neighbouring ground, 
except where the roadway ran through the 
gate, and all round ran a stout stockade of 
wood. Nor was this our sole defence, for 
we had a ditch, well supplied with water 
except in the summer, trèt was very deep 
and wide along the back of our house, be- 
tween the stockade and the thick forest. 
There was but the one gate of good stout 
oak with heavy bars of iron to draw across, 
and on either side a little wooden tower, 
where the pigeons had long dwelt at peace 
above our entrance. 

The house itself lay to the right towards 
the farther corner as one entered the gate. 
There was the great hall, my mother 
chamber athwart it oz the left, and on the 
other side the kitchen-quarters. From the 
back windows one could drop a stone into the 
ditch. Next came on one side the stables, 
and the sheds where the waggons and sleds 
stood when not in use, and on the other, 
where there was far more room, a big barn, 
two granaries, and sundry sheds and steadings 
for our pigs and hounds and chicks. And in 
front of all was a long grass-plat, in a corner 
of which was room lor 8 and my 
mother's flowers and simples. 

Now, when I had consulted with Asketyl, 
I determined to station our men, that had 
now arisen to thirty-four, as follows—four in 
each gate-tower, two for sentinels in the 
long space behind our buildings, two at each 
end to keep watch, and the rest as a strong 
body by the gate in two divisions of ten 
prepared to rush at the points where the 
attack should come. It was well for us 
that we knew that food and water were 
s»cure, for the well of pure water was dug 
close to our hall-door, and great stores of 
corn were laid up in the granaries. 

There were with us in all some sixty 
souls, for the men that dwelt the nearest 
in fear of what might hap had brought 
in with them their wives and little bairns. 
Now I knew it would be impossible to hold 
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some trouble to take it, and that it was 
nobler to die fighting than to be butchered 
in our beds, and wise to gain time, if help 
might be coming from any source. 

Till noon that day naught happened to 
make good my fears, but about the change 
of the day that came to pass which showed 
me it was well that we were forearmed. 
For up the lane to our gate came four horse- 
men, and, since it was fast closed and barred, 
began to batter most furiously upon it. I 
stood in the wooden tower to the right, and 
peering through the loophole could perceive 
that one of the four was Durand himself, and 
the three that battered the gate his under- 
lings. 

As he sat on his big.boned horse (a 
dappled grey) I saw well what manner of 
man he was—very long-limbed, for his stir- 
rups hung far below the horse's belly; very 
lean and spare, for his equipment was 
loose upon him ; his chin ran out from under 
his cruel narrow mouth as a sharp scaur 
runs into the sea, and his eyes shone black 
and cold in the depths of his head. He was 
an ill thing to look at, and my boy's heart 
quailed to think how near we were to being 
in his power. 

Still his men battered, and there was no 
reply. 

At last Durand rode forward, and shouted 
thus: 

" Open! open! good sirs. We come in 
friendship." 

And still none of us within spoke or gave 
& sign. , 

He sang out again: Good people 
within! A message from your master, 
Thurstan the Red. Open! and I will tell it.” 

There was but the echo of his words through 
the woodland, and the crimson rushed into 
his yellow sunken cheeks. 

In the King’s name I say ' Open !’—for 
it is the King's message that I bring." 

We gave no answer or sign that we heard 
his voice. He urged his horse back, and 
stood up in his stirrups as striving to peer 
over our wall. Then, baffled by its height, 
he rode to the gate again. 

* Fools! thrice fools, that think to baulk 
Durand with your pales of wood! I give 
you one chance. Open! and you shall go 
forth with your skins. Defy me, and I will 
return and claim my own in other wise!“ 

We said not a word, nor moved. "There 
was one long battering at the gate, one 
bitter curse from the villain's evil lips, and 
for the moment we were left in peace. 

I lost no time in sending Sir Asketyl post- 
haste to the Bower to make known our 
danger, with the ring the Count had bestowed 
upon me in his hand, though I knew it were 
difficult for Count Eustace to intervene 
on our behalf. Yet I sent him with fair hope, 
knowing the mind of Baldwin towards me. 

And then I sat and waited. 

About four of the day the sentinels at the 
back of our house gave word that the foe 
was come, and there in the wood beyond the 
ditch we saw the movements of men—how 
many we knew not. 

Suddenly some twenty soldiers emerged 
and stood prepared to cross the ditch. Our 
four bowmen lost no time, and two of their 
arrows took deadly effect. 

* Awake and aware! their leader sang 
out. “ Tarry no longer. Over ditch and 
fence." 

So they plunged, and began to strugele 
through the six feet of mud and water with 
ill suecess, we raining on them aught that 
came to our hand—logs, stones, tiles, plow- 
shares, They were in sorry state to climb 
up the slippery side and meet our defence. 
Some dared not essay it. Those who did 
were easily flung back. 

Then Durand, spying me, cried out his 
bitter curses, 
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* Vile Saxon spawn! III brood of Thur- 
Stan! you shall pay dear for this. Open the 
gate of Nasingstoke to the lord given it by the 
King." 

“ Nay—not till William come and bid me," 
I cried. 

There were attempts made on either side, 
and two at one time. But all were beaten 
back. Only one of our men was lost, as he 
struggled with one of the foremost that 
rolled back with him still struggling into the 
muddy bottom. At last we saw them Craw 
up some forty strong in front of our gate. 
Our bowmen stood in the wooden towers 
nnd with good aim laid some four men low. 
It was a sore surprise to them to see us so 
well prepared. 

They brought a great log to better the 
gate withal, but we were able with dart 
and stone to disable those that drave it. 
So they stood awhile quiet ; and consulted. 
Some little stacks of straw drew their 
attention. It was a grave sight for me to 
see them bear it by armfuls to the gate and 
the foot of our watch-towers. I knew that 
we could not fight with their new ally. With 
a sad heart I bade all be ready to retire 
upon the hall. 

With an ill-omened smile Durand rubbed 
the tinder, and, as an arrow that but grazed 
his head spent itself in the sward, he dropped 
the sparks he had kindled in the dry straw 
and ran back to safety. 

In à moment the dry straw blazed up. 
The hot and furious fire leapt in great 
hungry tongues up the sides of our towers, 
As it died out fresh armfuls were thrown 
on. In anguish of heart we heard the 
wood crackle, and saw the damp resin spurt 
out. The towers were all aflame. They 
blazed up to heaven like beacons of distress, 
and a loud wail of terror went up from the 
women in the hall. The great oak gate, 
a century old and more, began next to 
crackle like the Log of Yule. It was ere 
long all ablaze. Then its crackling timbers 
fell from their red-hot hinges in a heap. 
The road was open to our door. What hope 
for us against sword and fire, whose sole 
fortress now was wooden walls and thatch 
of reeds ? 

* Back! Back to the hail!” I shouted, 
and our whole force stood ready in two 
ranks, as the Normans leapt across the 
embers. I saw Durand point his men to the 
corner where we stood. Our bowmen let fly 
their arrows but once, then flung down their 
bows, for the Normans were upon us with 
drawn swords. 

It was a hand-to-hand fight that we waged 
then by our own threshold, and a very 
sharp one. Our men, rough and clumsy 
with field-labour andl ill-armed with knife or 
lance hastily ,ovided, were no fit match 
for these supple Norman companions, whose 
business was warfare and rapine. Yet 
Saxon hatred long slaked down now bursting 
forth in flame for a moment seemed given an 
unnatural strength, and our villeins, bound 
by age-long union to our race, fought like 
tigers for our home. They gripped the foe, 
where they could, and wrestled ; they rushed 
madly in and by sheer force beat back 
the assailants ; some with long lances speared 
the Normans as they ran upon us. In the 
midst was Durand with a long bright sword, 
now turning this way, now that, dealing 
death wherever he came. Many on both 
sides fell, and as the wounded lay around 
us each man’s heart was torn with anguish 
for that little crowd of helpless ones, that 
wailed and wept behind us in the hall. 

There was some ten minutes of this 
butchery, when suddenly a great voice that 
I knew well rang out from the place where 
the gate had stood. 

A great voice that cried, “ Hold! Hold!“ 

I knew it was Red Thurstan my father 


come back to his own roof.tree. For a 
moment I thought All will be well.“ Then 
the cruel truth came home. Come home, 
but 80 wounded that he can do naught.” 

His cry stayed the struggle, for the 
Normans knew not how many came with 
him. They rushed swift to the gate, where, 
seated on “ Dragon," that had borne him 
to the battle, sat Thurstan, with the three 
followers that had escaped with him. He 
had mounted this, in how much pain we 
knew not, some distance from the gate. 

Durand and the Normans were upon him, 
and we followed hard after. 

“Tis Red Thurstan!” cried Durand. 
„There be few with him, and he a cripple. 
We have but to cut them down." 

“Stay, Durand of Evil Deeds!” shouted 
my father. ‘ The cripple hath yet a crutch.” 
He waved his sword above his head and 
spurred Dragon on the one side sharp. 

Durand was no craven. He met the 
great steed’s charge, and plunged his blade 
deep into its side, though the shock threw. 
him to the ground. In & moment he 
was up again. The steed Dragon had 
fallen heavily by the wall. My father 
lay helpless, nor could our men rush through 
to help him. 

He struggled up to meet his death, and 
steadied himself with the left-hand against 
2c wall grasping his good sword in his 
right. 

Leave him to me!” shrieked Durand, 
as his men surged forward. ‘ Now, Thurs- 
tan the Red, dost thou repent that thou didst 
strike me by Long Barns?” 

„Would I had struck thee to the death,” 
said my father, and with a desperate lunge 
he well-nigh reached Durand's heart. 
Durand ran on him, and though he fought 
like a lion at bay the battle was not long. 
They told me, who saw, that the Norman 
cut at the hand by which he held to the wall, 
and, so disabled, Red Thurstan staggered to 
his fall. One sharp stroke of Durand's 
sword slew my father within twenty paces 
of the house where he was born. I thank 
God my mother saw not this, nor knew 
clearly wherefore the assault upon the 
house had ceased. 

The hawk is slain! Now for the nest! 
cried our foe, and the Normans were upon 
us again. And we were all in disorder, 
and out of rank. We seemed an eas 
prey. We could not stay them. Through 
us and over us they swept, and the spirit 
seemed to have fled out of us with Thur- 
stan's spirit. In vain I cried, in vain I 
struck with my sword. Durand was even 
now on the threshold of our home. His 
men were behind him greedy for rapine. 

I strove to struggle through to protect 
my mother, though a sword-stroke in my 
side gave me smart pain the while. 

Suddenly the attack was again stayed. 
Even as the rude crew rushed into our 
home & body of men galloped into the yard. 
I troubled not to see whether they were 
Normans or Saxons. I only cried, '* Help! 
Help!” 

Hold! in the King’s name! " cried one 
who spoke with authority, as he jumped 
from his steed at the very door. He 
elbowed his way into the press, and called 
out, Durand! Durand! stay thee! What 
doest thou with this rout? In the King's 
name cease!" Durand stood suddenly 
still like one carven in marble. Then he 
said, “ Stay me not, Robert de Bienfaite. 
I but seize that which William hath assigned 
me." 

“If William hath assigned it thee law 
will second his assignment, not sword and 
fire and rapine. Draw back thy men, retire, 
and await the King's pleasure.' 

The baffled robbers, sulky and cursing 
Robert, no less & one than the King's 
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Justiciar, drew back into the court, like 
wolves baulked of their prey. The home 


was again clear. I thanked God for my 


mother's safety. 

Then by the Justiciar's side I saw him 
who had wrought us this deliverance— 
Baldwin, standing Jike one of the brightest 
angels of the court of heaven in the midst of 
this bloody and distressful scene. I ran to him, 
and embraced him with mute thankfulness. 

* This is sad work," said he. Would God 
I had known sooner." 
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“There has been a sore struggle round 
thy hearth, good youth," said my Lord 
Robert. 
well in this defence?“ 

* There was none here but I, my Lord," 
said J. We struggled as we had strength 
and wit, and the men fought like lions." 

“ Thou hast done well," he said. An old 
soldier can see that. What of thy father, 
Thurstan the Red!“ 

I pointed to the corner where he lay by his 
good horse Dragon. 

(To be continued.) 
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And who hath led thy hinds so 
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* He died bravely,” I said, but the 
odds were heavy." | 
* [t is better so to die," said Baldwin, 
“ than to fall as a coward ! ” 
By this the blood I was losing from the 
wound in my side made a great faintness 
overcome me. 

I staggered, and well-nigh fell. 

* Wounded ! " I heard some one say, 
and nothing more ; and when I waked again 
I lay in my mother's chamber, and she bent 
over me calm and sad enough. 


THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


loss of the Amelia was a severe blow to - 


the settlers of Karoesa, for, old as she 
was, she had managed to maintain a fairly 
regular service of once a month between 
Karossa and Sydney. Randall especially 
suffered, for he had owned a fourth share in 
the ancient craft, which was insured only 
for a small sum, with a heavy premium 
hanging to it. 

However, as soon as Captain Paulsen had 
recovered from his injuries, he and Randall 
between them bought a small ketch of 
50 tons for 500l., paying half the amount 
down, and the settlers agreed to ship all 
their produce by the Heron, as she was named, 
for at least twelve months. 

Paulsen was placed'in charge of her, 
refusing to draw any wages until the little 
craft had been paid for and was a free ship. 
No doubt Mary Randall had, without her 
knowing it, been the cause of this, for 
Paulsen, a handsome young Norwegian, had 
fallen in love with her, and she was evidently 
not averse to his attentions. Her father, 
who saw how the land lay, and who had a 
great liking for Paulsen, had smiled to him- 
self when one day he and the doctor from 
Wadonda, who had been attending the 
injured skipper, found him holding Mary 
Randall’s hand as she bent over his bed to 
arrange his pillow, and Mary, usually so calm 
and self-poasessed, had hurriedly left the 
room with scarlet cheeks and averted face. 

“ Well, Captain Paulsen,” said Dr. 
Wauchope, as he seated himself near his 
patient, I see that you have been smoking,” 
and he pointed sternly to a pipe lying on 
the little table near the bed. 

* Ah, doctor, it's the first pipe I have 
had for six weeks, and to-day | felt that I 
ought to have a smoke. My head is all 
right now." 

" Ay, your head is right enough. Ve' ve 
had a most painstaking nurse. . But, man, 
your heart is in a very bad state, and I can 
do nothing for you. I must leave you to 

ur nurse; I'll have ‘no truck’ with the 

eart troubles. I'm no specialist. I'm 
always willing and cheerful to set a broken 
leg like your boatewain's, or to take it off, 
but I won't have anything to do with heart 
affection. Man, you are in a parlous case, 
and I don't think ye'll recover." 

And then, with a twinkle in his eye, the 
doctor rejoined Randall. 

„He's all right, Randall. I've just got 
off an ancient joke on him about heart 
disease," and he nudged his host playfully 


in the ribs ' Now, I must get back to 
Wadonda to-day. You won't want me here 
any more." 


Bv Louis BECKE, 
Author of “Tom Wallis" Bella cf. Barina,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER V. 


Soon after his interview with Major 
Tarrant, Randall had bought the cattle he 
wanted from Julia Plains Station, the owner 
of which, a Mr. Powers, was a sensible man, 
who recognised that the more the sur- 
rounding country was settled the better it 
would be for him and other pastoralists as 
well. His action incensed the Major greatly, 
and a quarrel ensued by letter, Powers much 
resenting his interference. Then, to add fuel 
to the fire, Powers and a number of the 
settlers succeeded in inducing the Govern- 
ment to establish a monthly court of petty 
sessions at Karossa, and. Randall, to his 
great astonishment, one day found himself 
appointed a Justice of the Peace—a distinc- 
tion he had neither sought nor by any 
means coveted. However, he accepted it 
at the urgent request of his neighbours. 

The overseer of Julia Plains Station was 
Mr. Powers’s eldest son Harry, a young man 
of four and twenty years of age. -When 
Randall bought the cattle from his father, 
young Powers helped Grey Randall to drive 
them to Mimosa, where he remained for a 
couple of days, enjoying himself fishing and 
shooting with Will and Grey. An intimacy 
was thus established between the two fami- 
lies, and return visits were paid every 
month or six weeks by the young people, 
and it was not very long before Mrs. Randall 
saw that Harry Powers and: her daughter 
Edith were very. much attracted to each 
other. But as both she and her husband liked 
the young man they made no objections. 

Shortly after the new mail service had been 
established Mr. Powers met Major Tarrant 
in the luncheon-room of the hotel at 
Wadonda. They greeted each other with 
cold civility—there were other people 
5555 the two sat apart when 
uncheon was served. The Major was con- 
versing with Dr. Wauchope, and was speak- 
ing in unusually high tones, so everyone 
present could hear. 

“ Resigned my J.P.-ship? Yes, sir, of 
course I did. I resigned the moment I found 
that the Colonial Secretary was making 
magistrates out of scallywags all over the 
country. A pretty state of affairs we are 
coming to! 

" Who are the new men to whom you 
object ? ” inquired the doctor quietly. 

* Why, that fellow at Karossa, for instance 
—there's a pretty specimen for you." 

"I must protest, Major, aguinst the 
injustice of your remarks. I consider that 
William Randall is & very suitable and 
proper person m 

There was & sudden movement at the 
other end of the table, and Powers, 4 hot- 
headed Irishman, was on his feet, with his 


.. hands spread out on the table and his eyes 


fixed on the Major's face. 

" And I consider that Major Tarrant’s 
judgment of the merits of William Randall 
is only equalled by his lack of good manners 
in maligning him behind his back.“ 

There was a dead silence. Powers, with- 
out moving a muscle, still continued to 
stand, looking steadily at the Major. "Then 
the latter rose, pushed back his chair, and 
left the room—his rage rendering him in- 
capable of a reply. 


The dry summer in which the Amelia was 
lost was followed by an almost rainless 
winter, and when November and December 
came, and no rain fell, the settlers and 
squatters all along the coast-line and in the 
interior were filled with apprehensions that 
a periodical drought was impending. 

With January and February came intenso 
heat, and a lurid sun shone day after day 
upon the parched and baking earth from a 
sky of brass. Bush fires broke out on tho 
coast and travelled for scores of miles north 
and south, and inland to the ranyes; 
Karossa Creek dwindled down till it became 
& mere chain of sandy-bottomed, discon- 
nected waterholes, which were soon covered 
over by the spreading leaves of water-lilies, 
that alone preserved them from drying up 
entirely, and the once full lagoons. and 
verdant swamps near the sea-shore, formerly 
teeming with game and fish, became' dried 
up clay pans,. with perhaps & bog in the 
centre, filled with the carcasses of cattle 
which had perished: there: in their. search 
for water—too weak to extricate themselves, 
and dying with their patient eyes fixed ‘on 
the still green tops of the gum-trees, hundreds 
of feet above. 

Blenheim Downs suffered severely, anl 
out of five thousand head of cattle, Major 
Tarrant lost three thousand. He was always 
& fretful and irritable man, and this mis- 
fortune drove him almost demented, and his 
sister's life became a misery to her. 

Others are suffering as well, Richard.“ 
she gently pleaded to him one day, as, after 
dinner, he sit with his hands under his chin 


brooding. 
Others, others! What do I care for 
others? Do you understand: have you 


sense enough to grasp the fact that to-day 
I am over 5,00X. poorer than I was this 
time last year?“ 

The drought cannot last much longer, 
Richard.” 

" Bah! You don't understand 
wretched country, May. 

“ The country has been very good to you 
and me... You are now a rich man, and the - 
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loss of 5,0004. cannot hurt you—you can 
bear it, dear." 

The Major sprang to his feet and paced 
the room angrily. 

* Bear it—of course I can bear it, May. 
But I cannot bear the idea that that fellow 
Powers, who has so grossly insulted me, should 
not lose a single head of his cattle by the 
drought, whilst I have lost three thousand.“ 

"Surely, Richard, you remember that 
Julia Plains has lagoons and water-holes 
that never dry in any drought. And the 
bush fires have never yet touched the 
Plains owing to the two spurs of the range 
meeting at Potter's Neck.“ 
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* I know all that, May. And I know as 
well that Powers has let Randall and others 
of the Karossa gang of ruttians send most 
of their cattle to Julia Plains until the 
drought breaks up.” 

It is very good of him, Richard. He is 
not a rich man.“ 

" Bah! The inan disgusts me- playing 
into the hands of the mob as he does. If 
he had any sense he would see that before 
another ten years have passed the best part 
of the pastoral properties in the colony will 
be occupied by the riff-raff from Svdney and 
other large towns. Any illiterate ruftian 
nowadays, under the iniquitous Government, 

(To be continued.) 


can obtain 640 acres of land for a nominal 
sum—land that they don't want, and is 
good for grazing. Ten acres is enough for 
such rabble—and it is ten acres too much.” 

Miss ‘Tarrant was silent. She had listened 
to her brother's absurd argumenta so often 
that she was heartiiy sick of them. And a 
fear was growing in her heart that he was 
becoming mentally uahingcd. “wo years 
before Dr. Wauchope had so far confided 
in her as to tell her that the Major was not 
a man who could afford to indulge in violent 
outbursts of temper. 

“ And I have warned him of it, frankly," 
he added. 


T was rather late on Saturday afternoon 
before the buccaneers got nway, as 
Doodle, owing to the cricket and the rain, 
had fallen behind with his work, and Old 
Spootie was obdurate. Moreover, Deuchary 
could not be spared, as the bursary compe- 
tition was but a few weeks away, and Mr. 
Campbell insisted on his reading an extra 
amount of Greek. 

So the three youths had to carry the sail, 
rolled up in a sack with several yards of 
stout rope, a distance of more than three 
miles. There was a strong wind from the 
west, and this, combined with the weight of 
the bag and their reduced numbers, rendered 
their task by no means easy. 

Nor did they get away this time un- 
noticed, for Block, noted somewhat for h's 
slyness, had, himself unseen, watched their 
departure for Loch Fleet. The Captain, too, 
gave them away most unblushingly, and 
spoke freely of the sail he had made for their 
raft. There was no doubt now, thought 
Toko, of their doings. 

As soon as Hector had disappeared on 
the distant links, Toko, Pop, and Block got 
afloat, without asking the Captain's per- 
mission, but left the discontented Tufties 
behind. The weather was too threatening 
to risk five in such a boat, Toko explained. 
The Tufties received this explanation with 
looks of incredulity and disgust, but ex- 
pressed à pious hope that the other two 
might not meet a watery grave through 
Toko’s chuckle-headedness. 

This so angered the latter that he wished 
to put back and fight them on the spot. but 
Pop dissuaded him for the time being, so 
he confined himself to shouting out his 
intentions when next they met—a proceed- 
ing that seemed to give the Tufties great 
amusement. 

The buccaneers were quite fagged out by 
the time they reached the Hope, as they 
had been chased by Macbrussler for half an 
hour. The sack had been tumbled into a 
ditch, and after the chase was over, for 
Macbrussler was elderly and heavy and 
could not keep up with his dogs, they 
fetched a circuit and recovered their burden. 
But the sail was now soaked through, and 
when they fixed it on their raft it did not 
set so well as they expected. It was too 
heavy, so they took in a reef. Then the 
wind was dead against them and the tide 
was flowing strongly. They had to caber 
the Hope into deep water and then hoist the 
sail—a ticklish operation. 

The wind kept slashing the wet canvas in 
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CHAPTER VIII. —THE SEARCH THAT FAILED. 


their faces, and when at last they got the 
sail up it bellied out, heeling the raft over 
until the crew was almost pitched into the 
loch. The waves were increasing in size 
and washed freely over the craft, carrying 
both cabers away and drenching the crew. 

The gale blew them towards the Silver 
Rock, far out of their course. As soon as 
the boys noticed that in spite of wind and 
waves the raft would not capsize they 
recovered their spirits, and, despairing of 
reaching Skelbo Isle that day, seized this 
opportunity of gaining some practical sea- 
manship. Hector handied their clumsy ship 
well, and did his best to find out its good 
points, if it had any at all. 

Against the current, which ran northward 
for miles till it was checked by the great 
fluices near the Old Man, the raft was 
powerless, but with the wind and tide it 
sailed well. The boys were drenched 
repeatedly with the flying spray, but it was 
summer time; these experiences were new 
to them; their young blood was hot with 
excitement, and they vowed thev had never 
enjoved themselves so much in their lives. 

The countryside all round the loch, 
except seawards, sloping upwards to the 
Casaich hills. was very lonely, and, save for 
a few scattered farms, practically deserted. 
It was a land of woods, heath, and hills. 
The buccaneers might havo sa‘led the 
northern waters of Loch Fleet all day with- 
out being specially noticed. This loneli- 
ness, however, filled them with & sense of 
freedom, and never in their wildest dreams 
did they imagine a state of things so lively 
‘and inspiriting as that which they then 
enjoyed. To Doodle the farm of Spootie 
was & vague recollection, the terrors of the 
tawse and the Catechism but figinenta of 
the imagination ; the present alone existed 
for him. 

But an unusually strong gust disturbed 
their joys. The sheet was torn from Hector's 
hand, while Rory disappeared into the waters 
of the loch, dragging Doodle with him. 

Hector held on to the deck planks like a 
limpet to a rock, while the raft drifted 
onwards, leaving the two boys swimming 
desperately in rear. Rory was quite at 
home in the water, and so kept fairly calm, 
but Doodle, being landward bred, was much 
disturbed by the breaking waves. His 
nervousness soon got him into difficulties, 
and Hector heard him crying out anxious'y. 
In a moment the skipper slipped into the 
water to leeward of the raft and, holding on 
to it, swam hard against the tide, thus per- 


ceptibly checking the progress of the Hope. 
Then he holloaed to Rory to stick by Doodle 
and bring him along. 

Rory pluckily helped his comrade, whose 
confidence as à swimmer was soon restored, 
and by-and-by they reached the raft. Then 
they found it was much easier to get off than 
to get on, but Doodle, with the aid of the 
others, crawled over the stern, and soon they 
were all on board again. The flapping sail 
was seized, a new course laid, their ship 
sped on, and in a short time shallow water 
was reached, when they all jumped out and 
spent the best part of an hour in towing the 
stubborn Hope back to her anchorage. 

Having made all snug, they plunged into 
the woods in search of a thick clump of spruce 
firs, where they undressed quickly and 
quietly, for Macbrussler might be somewhere 
close at hand. They wrung their clothes 
thoroughly and hung them up to dry in an 
opening among the trees where fierce gusta 
tore through. Al fresco gymnastics, races, 
and various sports were indulged in for the 
next half-hour. 

By this time ther garments were only 
uncomfortably damp. so they jumped into 
them and trotted off to Duldachy. They 
reached home hot and dreadfully weary. but 
with their clothes sufficiently dry to avoid 
rousing suspicion of their many duckings. 

Meanwhile Toko, Pop, and Block had 
spent a busy afternoon. Desirous of fetch- 
ing the mouth óf Loch Fleet, they had pur- 
sued a laborious course along the shore, and 
their boat was about half full of water when 
they neared the ferry bar. Here a long row 
out to sea was necessary to avoid a narrow 
spit over which a heavy sea was breaking. 
Could the three of them have hauled the 
boat across a hundred yards of sand they 
might have dropped into the swift current 
of the loch and avoided a dangerous journey 
seawards. But their united strength waa 
unequal to the task, neither had they any 
rollers with them. 

Toko was bent on entering the Fleet, but 
the others objected. Moved, however, by 
his shrill menaces, they baled the boat and 
set her head to the firth, when a big wave 
drove them unceremoniously on to the 
shingle, staving in a couple of ribs and 
smashing the rudder. The boys were half 
drowned, and, to add to their fear, the angry 
face of the Captain rose before them. Their 
mutual recriminations did not increase the 
harmony of the scene. 

Toko offered to take them on, one after 
the other, and when this offer was rejected 
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with much abuse, he challenged them in a 
burst of to come on tegether. Block 
slily winked to Pop, and the two ranged 
themselves, one in front and the other in 
rear of their angry skipper. No amount of 
skirmishing on Toko's part could alter the 
lan of battle, so nimble were his foes. 
en he made a rush at one he heard the 
other clattering behind him. He knocked 
Pop over, but was sent sprawling himself 
by a “sender ” on the back of the head 
from Block. After some ineffective on- 
slaughts he cried ** Enough," and despair- 
ingly asked if this was the way to pay out 
the buccaneers. 

Thereupon he was told to haud his gab 
and look after the Widgeon, which the waves 
were making a cockshy of. Thus admon- 
ished he resumed the leadership, with many 
a spiteful glance, however, at Block, whom 
he rightly regarded as the cause of his 
humiliation. 

They righted the boat, and vainly hoped 
to smear over the fresh cracks with wet 
mud. The rudder was flung inside, and, 
pulling the boat after them, they waded 
along for half a mile, till a bend in the shore 
brought them into quieter water. Then 
they took up the oars again, but time after 
time they had to Daach tie boat and cant it 
over on i‘s side to get rid of the water. 

Their erratic journey homewards was not 
unnoticed. The Captain, on missing his boat 
earlier in the afternoon, proceeded straight- 
way to the Black Eagle, where he spent a 
considerable time in explaining in a loud 
voice his intentions with regard to Toko 
and the other thieves. Excited by his war- 
like designs and other things, for which the 
Black Eagle was responsible, he returned to 
his cottage in time to watch Toko’s laborious 
voyage. 

Five minutes’ observation reduced him to 
speechlessness. Plunging into the house, 
he eme quickly with a stout piece of 
rope, and, breathing hard, pursued a some- 
what unsteady course along the landward 
side of the sand-dunes. After covering some 
distance he lay down among the long bent 
and waited till the boat drew near. 

As the wearied boys were intent on tilting 
the Widgeon over, the Captain slid down the 
sandbank and crept up behind them un- 
awares, the roaring of the sea and the soft 
sand covering his approach. Block felt a 
hot iron 3 shoulders, and he raced off 
for Duldachy with a yell that paralysed 
the other two, who were now fast in the 
Captain's grip. 

For a few moments there was a terrific 
scuffle, Pop and Toko bellowing lustily as 
the Captain knocked their heads ether 
and swayed about, dragging them hither 
and thither. Then Pop deftly tripped up 
his foe, who let go his hold of the boys 
and fell backwards, his head striking with 
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a resounding smack against his own boat. he was found by his comrades of the Black 
He made an ineffectual effort to pursue the Eagle at a late hof of the evening apostro- 
flying boys, but was compelled to desist, phising the stars and the boys of Duldschy, 
and so returned to his battered boat, where (To be continued.) 
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Then, with a sudden twist, pot your opponent 
down on one shoulder thus - 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. E. DONNISON.) 
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"AS Babs, so here you are!" said Joe's 
voice in a whisper. ** You're a clever 
girl to manage all so nicely and come away 
in such good time. Now we x] on through 
before my turn at the Circus is due, for the 
Elephants’ Minuet doesn’t come off till the 
beginning of the second part, and the cage 
business is the last thing on the programme. . 


CHAPTER VIII.—GONE. 


Here, Babs, is Miss Jones, as I told you of, 
who's going to take you where pretty little 
girls is e much of,” and Babs extended 
a timid hand to the tall shadowy Miss Jones, 
who, wrapped in a long ulster and over- 
shadowed by a big hat, presented rather a 
formidable appearance. 

The child's hand was loosely held for a 


moment in a large rough palm, and a hoarse 
whisper told Babs that Miss Jones would 
take good care of her. 

* Now then—no time to lose!” said Joe. 
* Take her away, Be-Bessie. The train leaves 
at nine, and you mustn't lose it, and you've 
a long way to go first. Good- bye, Babe; be 
à good girl Loa) as Miss Jones tells you." 
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Then Joe entered the barn to get the 

elephants ready for their work, and Babs, 
feeling rather frightened, looked after him, 
half inclined to follow; but Miss Jones said 
in that strange hoarse whisper of hers, 
“ This way, child!” and, grasping the little 
girls hand, she led her quickly along the road 
away from the town. 
. * We must walk fast," said the woman, 
increasing her pace to a long stride with 
which Bab«'s little legs had hard work to 
keep up. Suddenly Miss Jones turned down 
a little lane to the right, with ficlds and a 
hedge on one side and a wall on the other, 
beyond which sloped the bank to a river. 
Here they came to & stop, and Miss Jones 
produced from under her ulster a boy's over- 
coat, roomy enough for a child of eight. 

“ Put this on, Babs,” said she, and helped 
the child into it. It covered her entirely, 
her short skirts not showing at all under it. 
Miss Jones then removed the little girl's 
straw hat and replaced it with a cloth cap, 
tucking inside the upturned collar of the 
coat the long dark curls which were the 
pride of the child's heart. 

Then the woman startled Babs by sud- 
denly vaulting over the low wall, and running 
a little way down the bank towards the 
river. Here, upon the grass in a sheltered 
place where the wind would not be likely 
to reach it, she laid the little girl's straw 
hat. Then she came back over the wall 
in the same easy fashion, and, resuming 
her hold of Babs's hand, led her back to the 
road. The shadows of the night deepened, 
the moon came out and peered down upon 
the highway, but all she saw was two 
plodding figures—a woman who walked with 
long ungainly strides, awkwardly kicking 
her skirts about, and a little boy very much 
overweighted with his coat, and sadly out 
of breath. 

The circus people, after the performance 


was over, spent the night in packing up,- 


nnd, aecustomed though they were by long 
practice to this work, it was four o'clock in 
the morning before they were ready to start. 
As the distance to the next place where they 
intended to perform was about ten miles, 
they had arranged all to travel by road. 
When the distances were long, the Master, 
the Missus, and some of the “ Stars” of 
the troupe took train, as a rule, leaving the 
heavy luggage and the animals to follow by 
road under care of the grooms. But this 
time Mr. Barker had given orders over-night 
that the light wagonette which was one of 
the vehicles belonging to the troupe should 
be brought round at about ten o'clock in 
the morning to convey himself, his wife, 
Babs, and one or two others to the next 
stopping- place. 

Such was the plan, but everything was 
upset when the Missus, going into Babs's 
little room to wake her in the morning, 
found that no Babs was there, and that the 
bed had not been slept in. 

Returning late from the performance the 
night before, Mrs. Barker had not gone in to 
Ree the child, fearing to wake her, and now 
she was amazed and much distressed at 
Babs's disappearance, for she had come to 
love the little girl very dearly. Jerry had 
gone on at four o'clock in the morning with 
the heavy luggage and the animals, so the 
Missus could not appeal to him to know 
what to do. But the Master said that as 
they drove through the town that day they 
would call at the police-station, and order 
an inquiry and search to be made after the 
missing child. "Then, after consulting with 
Jerry, they could arrange what to do 
further. 

But it was with heavy hearts that the 
kind Master and Missus got into the wagon- 
ette and drove off behind a spanking pair of 
piebald cobs, whose spirit and splendid action 
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excited the attention and admiration of the 
whole town as they trotted swiftly through 
the principal streets. 

We pass over the horror and grief of Jerry 
when he heard of his little sister's disappear- 
ance; and his sorrow and sense of loss were 
much aggravated by the self-reproach which 
he felt when he remembered how impatient 
he had been with the child, treating her baby 
vanity and wilfulness as though she had been 
& person of his own age. 

And this pain of his became yet harder to 
bear when the inquiries set on foot resulted 
in the finding of the httle girl's hat on the 
river-bank, and suggested the fear that in 
some mysterious manner Babs had met her 
fate in the muddy waters of the stream, and 
perhaps been swept out to sea with the 
ebbing tide. 

Joe Banks seemed more concerned about 
Babs than anyone else save Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker and poor Jerry. He sickened the 
latter by his sympathy offered in season and 


out of season, and harrowed the lad's feelings 


by darkly hinting how unhappy the child 
had seemed, and how likely it was that in 
her wild unreasoning sorrow she had thrown 
herself into the stream. 

The weeks passed and no more was heard 
of the little girl, and Jerry went about his 
work, changed from a light-hearted lad 
into a sombre man. 

And now, if revenge was what Joe had 

sought for, he had certainly found it, and to 
spare. For not only was Jerry quite a 
different creature, but he had given up the 
clown's duties as impossible to him now, 
and had subsided into a groom's place, 
though the Master often deputed him to 
take up other work as occasion presented 
itself. ; 
But though the tamer had now no rival 
in popularity with the public, and though 
he knew that what he had plotted and 
striven for was really accomplished, making 
him once more the favourite of the ring. as 
he had been before Jerry became clown, 
he was surprised to find that he did not 
enjoy his triumph anything like so much as 
he had expected to do. Joe Banks was an 
unprincipled and an unscrupulous man, but 
he was not wholly bad. In him—as in every 
man to whom God has given life and a soul 
—there was still, though dim and defaced 
by years of sin, & something of good; at 
times a certain leaning towards the right, or, 
perhaps more truly, a certain discomfort 
in wrong-doing which bespoke a conscience 
not yet dead—a nature not entirely degraded 
and given up to evil. And now, when he 
thought of Babs and of the deception which 
he had deliberately practised for his own 
purposes upon the child, he began to feel 
more and more uncomfortable. He could 
not even console himself with the reflection 
that at all eventa he had done the best for 
Babs that could be done. On the contrary, 
the character and habita of the so-called Miss 
Jones were only too well known to him. He 
had been acquainted with Ben Harding .for 
years, and it was with eyes open that he 
had betrayed the poor little girl into the 
hands of a man whom he knew as a liar and 
a drunkard, though—to do Joe justice—he 
did not believe that Ben Harding would ever 
treat the child unkindlv, or cause her to 
suffer in any way. Still, Joe's was by no 
means an enviable state of mind just now, 
and his remorse made him intensely im- 
patient and irritable. | 

" What's got our tamer lately?“ was a 
common question now among the circus 
men ; but the reason for his state of mind 
was known only to himself and his God. 

Not only did Joe's companions notice this 
unusual display of temper, but the animals 


under his care also felt it, and to a much. 


greater and more dangerous extent. A man 


who yields to anger and irritability loses 
sclf-control, and a man who loses control of 
himself will never retain control either of 
his fellow-men or of the lower animal king- 
dom. And the change that Joe's com- 
panions noticed im him and questioned and 
reasoned about, the beasts soon divined by 
instinct. 

Hitherto—whatever his faults—Joe the 
tamer had been both kind and just to his 
four-legged family. They had learned to 
know his voice as one to be obeyed, and his 
hand as the hand that fed them when they 
were hungry, caressed them when they were 
docile, and corrected them when dis- 
obedient. They knew the different tones of 
his voice and what each meant. The crack 
of his whip was a signal and a warning. If 
they feared him they had a sort of affection 
for him too, and his consistency, and the 
daily routine of his work among them, had 
become second nature to the captive brutes. 
When, therefore, he began, without any pro- 
vocation, to show signs of impatience and 
anger, when their obedience was 
over without caress or reward ; when the 
word of command was followed by a sharp 
blow before the poor creatures had time to 
obey; when food and punishment were 
alike dealt out indiscreninately according to 
the caprice of a mind preoccupied with pain- 
ful thoughts, in which present duties had no 
part, the animals grew mutinous. They 
began to recognise that this master of theirs 
roused their anger. They did not know 
what injustice meant, but they resented 
without understanding it, as something to 
which they had not been accustomed. 

It used to be a boast of Joe Banks, and a 
thing upon which he not undeservedly 
prided himself, that even in the exciting 
and dangerous performances in the ring, he 
never lost his head. But he could not 
truthfully have made such a statement now. 
In order to deaden the remorseful thoughts 
and fears that tortured him, he had begun 
to drink spirits, and the habit was getting 
a strong hold upon him already, and was 
sapping his forces, both of mind and body. 
Perhaps the failure of late of his self-control, 
contrasted with his former masterful influ- 
ence over his savage pupils, made him 
realise that the cool courage which had been 
at once his pride and his safety, was no longer 
what it used to be, and he felt as if he needed 
the stimulus of the strong drink to carry him 
through the nightly performances. But, be 
that as it might, there was no doubt that the 
exercises: gone through in the cage had 
changed much in their character. They 
were gone through indeed, but often very 
reluctantly and with menacing growls; for 
the tamer had exchanged his light whip for 
a heavy, tough thong, which stung wherever 
it touched. 

The Master of the Ring, accustomed as he 
was to all the varied incidents of his calling, 
shuddered sometimes when, enraged by 
repeated lashing of this formidable whip, 
some one of the beasts turned, snarling, and 
glared savagely at the tamer. More than 
once, as he was leaving the cage, one of the 
larger animals had sprung after him with a 
roar, and only the agility of long practice 
in slipping through and sliding the barrier 
back into place behind him had prevented 
an awful tragedy. 

* Look here, Joe Banks,” said Mr. Barker 
to him one day, “ I don't often interfere with 
you, as you know, but I must have a word 
with you about the great change in the way 
you're doing your work. I used to think 
you the best tamer I ever knew. You were 
always quiet and self-controlled. The crea- 
tures seemed to obey you willingly; and 
though, of course, there was, as there always 
must be, a certain element of risk, it was 
lessened by your tact and gentleness. But 
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now, Joe, all is quite different. You're not 
the same man you were even a few weeks 
ago; and as for the beaste—why, I declare 
I'm glad the touring season's nearly over, 
for they're getting so savage that I'm always 
fearing lest something should happen. Can't 
you get back to your old ways with them for 
the little time that's left ? " 


M* EvANS was soon able to give over 

the work to his young assistant, 
and Cyril found himself in full charge. 
His soldier training here was a great help. 
He marshalled his men at muster in the 
morning in the most decided and orderly 
manner. In fact, Gilbert Elliot told him he 
was quite looking forward to having him on 
Ellerslie, to have his powers of organisation 
for the many hundred coolies employed there. 

Jack was stil living with the Elliots, 
as there was no room for him at Cyril's 
bungalow, and Harry was now staying at 
the Vicarage to be able to give more tim. 
to his reading. 

The next excitement was a proposed visit 
from Mr. Elderbeck, and there was a 
discussion as to which should be the bungalow 
to reoeive him for the month he proposed 
staying, Gilbert Elliot ing that he 
ought to be considered Jack's visitor, and 
BO be received anyhow first at Ellerslie, and 
Cyril wishing so much to have him on Rajah 
Totem. 

It was 5 that as he would 
arrive em the Saturday, he had better stay 
the Sunday at the Vicarage, so that he could 

the Bishop with the services, and that 
the next week should be spent at Ellerslie, 
returning to the Vicarage again for the 
Sunday, and then on to Cyril for the follow- 
ing week. Saturday to considered the 
day for all who could to meet at the Vicarage. 
Jack was sent to look out for his old friend 
at the Hatton Station, and to have the 
honour of driving him up. 

Yes, there he was; the very same black 
alpaca coat, it seemed, and the huge coloured 
handkerchief half out of the pocket, and 
the native-made shoes bigger and flatter 
than ever. The same simple kind-hearted 
old curiosity. 

Jack, however, at once realised this, 
and his ting was very hearty and Jack- 
like. “ Hurrah, Mr. Elderbeck, I am glad 
to see your shadow is none the less. 

" No, thank the goot Lord, my poy, 
and verra giad I am to see you so verra 
much improved. Why, your shadow must be 
several inches vider, my poy,” said he, with 
a hearty laugh, looking at Jack’s rounded 
cheeks. 

In spite of all my hard work,” answered 
Jack. “ I wonder how it is I am not wasting 
away ?" 

* Hard vork vil never vear you out, 
my young friend. Now your poor brother 

il might perhaps suffer that way, but 
not you, Jack, my poy." : 

The old man was deeply interested in 

ing about the arrival of Mrs. Willoughby 
and Muriel. “ I only remember the latter 
as a very little girl in Quetta. And, my 
dear poy Cyril, it will be the verra teat 
delight to me to see him again. at is 
one very goot noble fellow. He will do 
verra great things with his life, and the 
world will hear grand things of him," said 
tho old man in his eager, excited manner. 


“No, sir, I can't," replied Joe with a 
sullenness which, however, had much of sad- 
ness in it too. 

* [t seems to me, m 
something on your min 
working this change." 

* Whether I have or haven't, sir, is no 
business of yours—if you are the Boss. 


man, as if you'd 
and that's what's 
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TWO SCHOOLBOYS IN CEYLON 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By ALISON GRIEVE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There was quite a commotion when they 
arrived, the Bishop only retaining his usual 
dignity. As to Mrs. Willoughby, there were 
tears in her eyes as Mr. Elderbeck reminded 
her of the days she had spent nursing his 
wife in her last illness. 

** Oh, me tear lady, ve live in the past; 
it is for these young people to dream of the 
future." 

Jack was most surprised next day at the 
wonderfully eloquent sermon his old friend 
preached. He gained the most rapt atten- 
tion from the congregation, which was com 
posed for the greater part of quite youn 
planter& The simple earnestness, in spito 
of bis slightly foreign pronunciation, carried 
his words with the greatest force home to 
many hearts, and were remembered for a 
long time. 

The Bishop came forward with hands 
outstretched after the service. 

“ Oh, Mr. Elderbeck, you have made mi 
look forward to hearing you again next 
Sunday. If only we all had your power! 

He spoke from his heart, and Cyril could 
not help admiring the clever successful man, 
adored in society and in appearance all a 
Bishop should be, owning so genially the gift 
possessed by the very odd-looking, to say 
the least of it, figure shambling along, as 
usual, his huge gamp held in the middle of its 
untidy folds. 

The friendship soon deepened into a 
warm one, and very profound were the dis- 
cussions and arguments carried on by the 
pair together up and down the verandah. 

The visits, however, all round, soon 
came to an end, and Mr. Elderbeck returned 
to his hill-station in India, Cyril and Jack 
promising to write to the lonely old fellow 
every week. 

It was only a couple of months after this 
that Mrs. Willoughby received a letter 
from a Calcutta lawyer telling her of the 
old man’s death, leaving all he possessed— 
about three thousand pounds—to be divided 
between his two dear young friends, Cyril 
and John Willoughby, the younger boy'a 
to be used by his mother to help him in any 
way necessary if required before he came of 


age. 

They could but feel very grateful to their 

kind friend, and Cyril especially, for now 
he felt he need no longer be a burden to his 
mother ,in case he should lose employment ; 
and, by Gilbert Elliot’s advice, the money 
was invested in Government securities, and 
he determined for the present to leave it 
to increase, a she was earning enough for his 
requirements. 
. After a long consultation it was decided 
that Jack should go home with his mother 
and sister. and remain another year or two 
at St. Peter's before choosing his career. 

The boy had been rather unsettled in 
his mind since his friend Harry had decided 
to return home, and he quite fell in with the 
arrangement. 


* I may actually begin to grow," said the 
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And as for risk, we tamers know what we're 
doing when we go in for that sort of work, 
and the Master of the Ring isn't responsible.” 
And with that Joe Banks strode off to feed 
the elephants, leaving Mr. Barker anything 
but satisfied with his interview with the 
tamer. 
(To be continued.) 


boy, “ and there’s no knowing if I may not 
turn out the swan after all. I have done 
the ugly duckling long enough. It’s hard 
luck leaving Cyril out here, but, of course, 
he can get home for a holiday some time.” 

And so the notice appeared in Ceylon 
papers, for London,“ The Bishop of Edwards- 
town and Mrs. Ross, Mr. H. Levinge, Mrs., 
Miss, and Master J. Willoughby.” The 
“ Master" Willoughby was a very sore 
point with our young friend for some time. 
He had really not grown much the last 
year, and in his Eton jacket looked much 
younger than he was. 

He was greatly regretted by Gilbert 
Elliot and his wife, who seemed quite lost 
without her young charge. 

“I'm coming back again," he shouted 
as he waved a farewell, and shall pick up 
all the mischief I can at school to give 
you a rare old time of it.” 

However, Jack found somehow, on his 
return, either his work was easier or else 
that he gave his attention much better to 
it, for he really made a wonderful start, 
and was soon complimented by the Head 
himself. 'The sergeant, too, informed him 
* that he was, according to his measurement, 
about to beat the record in six months’ 
growth. At this rate, you will end in being 
six feet.” 

Wherever in the name of goodness shall 
I tuck myself away when that length arrives ? 
Oh, dear, I shall have to become sedate 
and grown-up, and perhaps even get myself 
into tail-coats." 

(To be continued.) 
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= Gn out, you fat flopper!” 
** Don't be so painfully polite ; it isn't 
natural to you.” 

The first speaker was Millington, and 
the “fat flopper” addressed was Drum- 
mond, who had burst into his friend’s 
study so unceremoniously as almost to hurl 
the owner from his delicately tilted chair 
immediately on the other side of the door. 

" What on eartu do you want?” said 
that gentleman, rather ungraciously; and 
then, seeing by his visitor's face that some- 
thing was seriously wrong, he added : 

* Hullo! what's up? I'm in rather a 
fume. I don't know anything beastlier 
than to stick swotting at a wretched problem 
the whole of a tempting afternoon like this, 
and not be able to get the thing out. I 
bogin to wish I'd never entered for this 
scholarship." 

“ Well, I propose you give yourself a 
change from what you're doing, for I've got 
a little problem that I want you to succeed 
in. If you don't, I'm afraid my address 
is Queer Street." 

Millington promptly pushed aside his 
books and papers and was all attention. 

Drummond sat down opposite and pro- 
ceeded : 

* You know how Phillimore’s got his 
knife into me; he’s hated me like poison 
ever since he came to the school—worse 
than any master I ever knew. I knew when 
I got into his miserable Fifth Form there’d 
be ructions, and so there have been. This 
morning it was Virgil, and as I was rummag- 
ing round to find the place at the beginning 
of his hour I came across a loose leaf in my 
book. Of course, Phillimore had got his 
eye on me, looking out for an excuse for 
rows, and before I'd more than just found 
the leaf be told me to come up to his desk 
and bring my book and all the job-lot 
with me. I clapped the book to on the 
leaf just as it was, and went. When he got 
it he opened it, fished out the leaf, and, lo 
and behold! it was a leaf out of a Virgil 
crib, and the very part we had for to-day, 
too! Of course, I was rather flabbergasted 
and couldn't give any account whatever 
of the thing, and he’s reported me to the 
Head. The worst of it is that, when the 
Head was taking our form about three 
weeks ago, my trans. was such a juily sight 
better than my knowledge of the words in 
their horrid individuality that I had to own 
up to having received a good bit of help 
from other chaps. But I'll swear I’ve never 
used a crib.” 

„How did the Head take it? 

" Pretty decently; in fact, I suppose 
as decently as he could, for naturally things 
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CHAPTER L—THE VIRGIL CRIB. 


look rather bad. I said I didn't know 
anything about it, or how it got there 
(which must have sounded pretty fooling), 
and he told me to think it well over and 
go to him again to-night after Chapel. I 
don’t think he definitely believes I'm 
guilty, but it's a beastly position to be in; 
and, what's more, it won't be extra easy 
to clear oneself. And, of course, you 
couldn't very well tell the Head you thought 
anybody had put it there, even if you had 
strong suspicions, which I haven't." 

*" H'm!" grunted Millington, “a vile 
trick if it's been done maliciously. Is 
there anyone that you suspect? 

* Not the least—can't make it out at all." 

“Had any particular rows with any 
fellow lately ? " 

"Not any particular. Of course, I've 
had rows with a good many chaps in a 

eneral sort of way, but nothing extra that 
know of." 

And you're not in the running for the 
form prize?" asked Millington, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

* Good ious, no! exclaimed Drum- 
mond, aghast at the idea; “I should just 
think not! To be just over the line for 
Mark Half* js the very, very topmost 
height of my ambition, and it’s precious 
ielido I get anywhere near that. No; 
you can chuck out of your calculations at 
once any notion of a jealous rival.” 

Then spite seems about the only possible 
motive left, eh ? ” 

“ So far as I can see, it does.” 

“Just try to recollect what fellows 
you've had rows with, or are not on good 
terms with. And I think you might con- 
fine yourself to fellows of the Fifth Form, as 
I believe no other form in the school is 
doing that book of Virgil, so that no other 
chaps would be likely to have the crib." 

“ Well there's itaker, whose head 
I punched for squirting ink at me like a 
First Form kid when he was in a soft humour 
about a month ago. He was rather mad 
at the time, but I don't fancy he'd try to 
take it out of me in that way. Then I'd 
& bit of & dustup with Tomlinson for 
making a shine in the Library when I was 
reading, but it wasn't anything to speak 
of. t was yesterday. And a week 
ago Dixon and I had rather a vicious go in 


* Mark Half, an excellent institution, which has 
rompted the first stirrings of ambition in many a 
ummond-like soul, Bome time after the middle of 
term a line was drawn half-way down each form list 
arranged in order of marks gained since the term 
All whose names appeared above the line bad 
a half-holiday on a given day, while the rest were 
herded together in the big schoolroom to spend the 
time in doing sums of the most unpopular kind. 


the bath—started trying to duck each 
other, you know, and got middling savage 
over it—especially him, as I did most of 
the ducking ; but I can't think old Dixon 
would do such a scurvy trick, for a moment. 
Then I'd a small rumpus with Carlton a 
little time back about bagging the first fives 
court, but he put me on my back and sat 
on me till I'd promised to forgive him, so 
he hasn't got anything to pay off, having 
had the best of it at the time; besides, I'm 
sure he wouldn't pay it off that way. 

** Then there was that giggling young ass 
McGregor, whose head I to punch 
slightly the night before last for fooling about 
while I was saying my prayers; but I 
shouldn’t think it would be him. And 
this morning I gave Oku, that new Japanese 
Johnny, a little bit of a hiding for cheek. 
I'm not so sure about him. You see, he's 
a heathen Chinee, except for bsing a Japanee 
and a Christian. Still, ho has ways that 
are dark in some things, And I think 
that’s about all I can remember just now, 
only counti Fifth Formites. On the 
whole I’ve had a remarkably peaceful time 
lately.“ 

" Who sat next you this morning during 
Latin hour ? " 

“ Astley one side, and Oku the other.“ 

* And when did you use your book last 
before finding the leaf ? " 

" Oh, just before going in. I got Mc- 
Gregor to give me a bit of a construe. He 
can do that, in spite of being such a giggler ; 
he’s saved my bacon many a time.“ 

And the leaf wasn't in then? 

** No, I don't think so, for a lot of kids 
came rushing past and sent the book flying; 
so I'm pretty sure I should have found out 
then if it been in.“ 

“ Where were you when McGregor gave 
you the construe ? ” 

Just outside the class-room door.“ 

" And were your books out of your sight 
at all between getting the construe and the 
beginning of lesson? 

‘Lets see. Oh, yes. I them 
down on the desk in the . 1 

ursued the kids who’d bashed into me. 

'd be gone two or three minutes on that 
job, and when I came back most of the fellows 
were in, and I wasn't so far off being late." 

* Anyonein before—that is, when you put 
your books there ? 

* Couldn't say, to save my life Of 
course, I was in a frightful hurry, and didn't 
notice." 

* Of course: you had no opportunity of 
noticing whether anyone gave & construe 
geni np d like that on the leaf ? " 

No; how could 1? Id not even 
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gue what the thing was until it was in 
hillimore's hands; and then he kept it.” 


" And was there anybody in particular 
who came a cropper over the construing ? " 

** Well, Oku wasn't much good, nor Tom- 
linson either, and Dixon nothing extra, 
though he nearly escaped by being called 
out of the room for something or other by 
the Head before Phillimore came in—I think 
it was some row about bounds. He managed 
not to get back till the hour was nearly 
up, but he got put on when he did land, and 
had rather a groggy time of it—got some to 
learn off.” 

" Where was he put on? And what 
was the whole lesson you had for to-day ? " 

"Ill go and fetch my book and show 


All right—ne»dn't trouble; I've got a 
Virgil here.” And Millington took down 
the required book from his shelves. 


POSSESS fine salmon and trout rods, 
roach-poles, and rods for pike and 
rea-fish, but the rod I used on my early 
angling excursions was similar to the one 


After the Perch. His First Rod. 


which is in the hands of the boy who is 
trying the nice perchy-looking corner against 
the bridge, as depicted in the illustration. 
A long straight willow was my first rod, 
and a bent pin my first hook—tackle with 
which many a good angler has opened his 
career by the river-side, and tackle, I venture 
to say, when pocket-money is scarce, far 
preferable to having no rod and line at all. 

The line I used was a piece of fine thread, 
and the cast—to which was attached the 
bent pin was composed of two lengths of 
hair from the tail of a friendly farmer's 
grey horse. One of the wing-feathers of 
a rook I had “catapulted” furnished me 
with my first float. So you see I was not 
a mine of wealth to the fishing-tackle 
dealers in those da 

A generous inde erentoslle bought me 
& proper rod, reel, and line, though not 
before I had caught some good perch with 
the rude tackle I have described. 

In these days, when angling is so popular 
and tackle so cheap, every village boasts 
a shop where rods and lines and hooks can 
be purchased, and there is also no need 
lo use your sisters best gamp with which 
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Drummond pointed out the day’s lesson, 
and, as far as he could remember, the place 
where Dixon had been “ put on.” 

Millington marked both. 

And now," said he, one thing more: 
could Phillimore see from where he sat 
sufficiently well to spot what that leaf was, 
or is it necessary to suppose that he had been 
put up to it by someone who had a sneakin 
revenge to play off on you, and had tol 
him to 1 eye on you? Mind. I don't 
myself think for à moment that he would 
have anything to do with spying in that 
sort of way. Personally, I don’t believe 
he’. such a brute as you make out; but you 
seem convinced he’s got his knife into you 
in a very deadly manner, and it’s best to 
take account of all the possibilities. A 
good deal depends, too, on the way things 
may have been put to him, and any 8 705 
who would be mean enough for such a trie 
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to land your captures—as I once did in the 
absence of a proper net, and with a good 
p plunging about on a thin silk line— 
or landing-nets are now displayed in the 
shop-windows side by side with nicely made 
rods of bamboo, ash, hickory, and lance- 
wood. 

A rod made of bamboo with a lancewood 
top is to be recommended to the young 
beginner. This light, strong, and cheap 
Tod should be ri have winch fittings, 
and be pliable without being too whippy. 
An 11 ft. rod is quite long enough. Porcu- 
pine-quills and goose-quills make excellent 
floate, and a fitted line ready for use can 
be had at all tackle-dealers’ now. This 
consists of two or three yards of gut, a float, 
and a hook. Hooks can be purchased 
separately, and they vary in size according 
to the fish which it is sought to catch. 
Thus if a pond, lake, or river contains 
roach principally, a good hook to use is a 
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No. 10 “ crystal,” and when perch are 
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about a No. 7 hook of this kind will hold 
our sportive friend with the brilliant red 
fins and the black-stri jacket. A 
good general hook is a No. 9 crystal—it 
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wov,d be p.^tty sure to have a plausible 
wey of ing on you. But, actually, 
I don't think that's at all the class of thing 
that would be done here—nor anywhere 
else outside a school story written by a 


dT should say he could see without 
having been put up to it. He's always on 
the look-out to pot me, and I may have 
held the leaf up pretty well, not knowing 
what it was.” 

“ Well, it’s a bit of a puzzle; but if you'll 
just make yourself scarce and leave me to 
it, Pll try my luck with it. By the way, 
if your fatherly chastisement of Oku only 
took place this morning it wouldn't give 
him much time for plotting against you, 
even if we suppose a plot to have existed ; 
so you needn't go about all day thinking 
things about him.” 

(To be continued.) 


should hold roach, bream, perch, and even 
barbel. 

Rut the beginner generally does not aim 
quite so high as the big wattled fish which 
has its principal home in the Thames, 
Trent, and Kennet. It may be useful while 
or the subject of tackle if I give a list of 
articles which should be carried on a day's 
angling. Here it is, and it contains no 
unnecessary impedimenta : 


TACKLE. 

One rod; a reel; two fitted lines; a 
spare cast; a piece of cobblers wax; a 
plummet; some spare shot; half a dozen 
roach-hooks ; half a dozen general hooks ; 
landing-net. 


Pairs. 


A bag of mixed worms, some bread paste, 
and a little bread and bran which has been 
made into a kind of pudding. 


— — 
[Photo by the AUTHOR. 


This bread and bran is for ground.bait, 
and, thrown in the water, goes to the 
bottom, „there disperses, and draws up 
the fish to the spot. (A good dodge to 
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ensure the ground-bait sinking is to put a 
small ben in each piece thrown in. ET 
My young friends should always remember 
to cast the ground-bait immediately above 
where they are fishing, and they should 


[Photo by the AUTHOR. 
Watching for a Rising Fish. 


allow their float to be in a line with the 
bait if in a running stream, and if in a pond 
or lake just over it. The bait will go to 
the bottom without a stone in pond or still 
water, and here a piece of bread well chewed 
up is an excellent ground. bait. 

The perch is one of the best fish for the 
young angler to practise on. This fish is a 

ld biter, and delights in a good mouthful. 
He seldom nibbles. There is a “ bob, bob” 
of the float, and away the goosequill or 
porcupine sails, as though it had started on 
a` voyage of discovery. Give Mr. Perch 
plenty of time, and strike when the float is 
well under. Another reason why the perch 
is an excellent fish for youthful disciples of 
Izaak Walton is the fact that it often 
swims in shoals, and if quiet is maintained 
it is possible to catch quite a number of 
perch before they scent danger in the 
wriggling worm. 

The gudgeon also furnishes sport in the 
boy’s pesi angling days—ind this bold- 
biting and tasty table fish is still followed 
up by many “old boys "—and then step 
by step we see our young friends trying their 
fortunes among the roach, dace, bream, 
pike, and even trout. 

pog the last two or three years the 
seaside holidays have furnished other fun 
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for our boys than donkey rides, buildin 
sand- castles, and catching shrimps an 
crabs. Every boy goes sea-angling now. 
Look at the piles of luggage at any main- 
line railway-station during the summer 
holidays, and the proverbial bundle of 
am AE A walking-sticks, and spades will 
also be found to enclose a fishing-rod— 
perhaps two or three rods. Good sea- 
fishing is to be had at Brighton, Margate, 
Scarborough, Penzance, Eastbourne, Ilfra- 
combe, and other resorts round the coast, and 
many are the dabs, smelts, whiting, mackerel, 
and codling caught from pier and boat. 
Flat-fish and bass may be taken from the 
beach, and in the docks and round the 
piers the voracious if tiny smelt pulls down 
the yong angler’s float. I have seen 
boys catch large numbers of smeits at 


Lowestoft, Felixstowe, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Harwich, etc., baiting with small pieces of 


Smelts and dabs are excellent sea-fish 
for the young angler to exercise his prentice 
hand on, and when the sil ver whiting are about 
there will be further sport for him. These 
last two fish are caught on ledger and 
paternoster tackle, which is sold at all the 
fishing-tackle shops at the seaside, and no 
float is necessary. The lead carries the 
bait—generally a lugworm or a piece of 
fresh herring—to the bottom, and when a 
fish seizes it the tug it gives is easily felt 
at the rod top by the angler, who at once 
responds by striking and winding in his 
quarry —if he has hooked it. 

I might add a word of advice here con- 
cerning angling for dabs and other flat-fish, 
such as flounders—a most sportive fish— 
and plaice. It is that perch-hooks are 
quite large enough for them, and that a 
yard of stout gut is necessary for the ledger 
or paternoster cast. In fact, the finer the 


How thcy Fish on Clapham Common. 


shrimp and bread paste. The best smelt 
tackle is a No. 12 or 14 crystal hook and a 
horse-hair or gut-line, with a float made 
of the wing-feather of a fowl or crow. 


art 
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tackle used for flat-fish the more sport is 
the angler likely to meet with. I' do not 
believe in using hooks large. enough for 
sharks for half-pound dabs and plaice. 
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is an intense interest for most 
of us in the thought of the divers 
cumbersome, helmeted figure groping like a 
near-sighted ogre about his dim, spectral 
water- world. 
Instinctively we pay him the tribute 
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of admiration due to those who follow 
hazardous yet useful callings; and in no 
calling is the hazard greater than in that of 
the diver. As imminent risk and danger 
are his commonplaces, so firmness of nerve 
and instant resourcefulness are his charac- 
teristic traits. 

Summoned to the scene of some great 
marine catastrophe, he dons his uncanny 
armour and leaves the daylight to descend 
into a world of gloom and terror, yet where 
a moment of panic or sudden scare may 
easily mean a fatal entanglement with the 
muddle of spars and rigging; where his 
surroundings are those of veritable night- 
mare, yet where, as he makes his way into 
hold or cabin, each turn and bend of his 
air-tube must be borne in mind and his 
steps carefully retraced if he would retain 
his slender hold on life. Little wonder, 
then, if iron nerve is counted among a diver's 
chief requirements. 

What is the effect upon the nerves in the 
case of a first descent, even when made 
under the supervision of an expert diver, 
and where no special risk is incurred, we 
may gather from R. L. Stevenson's account 
of his own experiences related in his paper 
on * The Education of an Engineer." To 
go down in the diving-dress had been his 
absorbing fancy, he tells us; but when the 
final moment came and the great copper 
helmet was screwed into position he admits 
he could have found it in his heart (only 
for shame's sake) to cry off the whole 
enterprise." After describing his wonder 
at the effects of the water's density, and the 
trying sensation of perpetually swallowing 
till, in his own words, his throat was so dry 
he could swallow no longer, he concludes : 
“although I had a fine, dizzy, muddle- 
headed joy in my surroundings, and longed 
and tried and always failed to lay hands on 
the fish that darted here and there about 
me, swift as humming-birds, yet I fancy 
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I was rather relieved than 
otherwise when Bain brought 
me back to the ladder and 
signed to me to mount." 

But it is with the romance 
of submarine  treasure-hunts 


and the more notable diving 
exploits that the present article 
is concerned, and in referring to these we 
will first take the case of the Florencia and 
the diving operations still in active progress 
at the entrance to Tobermory Bay. The 
wreck in question, a treasure-ship of the 
Spanish Armada, was one of the few which 
managed to survive that appalling and 
double ordeal of the tempest's wrath and 
the English fury, in most cases, however, 
only to lay their weeded and weary timbers 
here and there along the west coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The way in which the wreck's existence 
was ascertained and its position accurately 
located reads like an invention of the 
professional romancer rather than a sober 
and literal relation of facts. The clue in the 
first place lay merely in a local tradition 
held by the Highlanders of Mull and Morven. 
The story was of a huge foreign galleon 
which, some three centuries back, had 
suddenly appeared and dropped anchor in 
Tobermory Bay, her bruised and splintered 
sides suggesting to shrewd Scots eyes some 
other explanation than stress of weather. 
It is likely enough that the Highlanders' 
curiosity would have taken an unpleasant 
form had they not been busy, fortunately 
for the strangers, with a quarrel of their own 
just then. A fierce struggle for supremacy 
was being waged between the MacLeans 
and a rival clan, and, seeing this, the 
foreigners followed the astute policy of 
taking sides with the stronger party. 

In the course of ‘the various skirmishes 
at which they assisted, several of the oppos- 
ing clansmen were made prisoners, and the 
Spaniards conceived the pleasant notion of 
conveying one of these to Spain and of 
exhibiting him there as a specimen of the 
strange and fearsome natives of those 
outlandish parts. Before the  galleon's 
necessary repairs were completed, however, 
the Behia they had carried on board 
provided a far more striking spectacle even 
than they had dreamed of—namely, the 
blowing up of the great ship and all aboard 
of her, himself included, by secretly gaining 
access to the powder-magazine and firing it. 

Such was the generally accepted account 
of the Florencia’s sinking, and the story's 
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By Owen ASCHE. 


(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


main points had been amply verified as 
far back as the year 1740, when a diver, in 
searching for the treasure, had recovered 
swords and brass and bronze guns, all of 
great age and of Spanish workmanship. 

During the years that followed, the exact 
spot on which the wreck lay was lost sight 
of and forgotten, and might have remained 
so but for the accidental finding of an old 
map of the coast on which the position of 
the wrecked galleon was plainly marked. 
Assurance became doubly sure when a 
diver descended at the spot indicated and 
found the sea-bed littered with human 
bones and antique wreckage, the charred 
timbers corroborating the story of an 
explosion and destruction by fire. 

And now at last diving operations were 
begun in real earnest, and during the 
last three summers many interesting 
trophies, such as swords, flagons, and portions 
of antique guns were brought to the surface, 
one find of peculiar interest being a beauti- 
fully constructed pair of compasses, doubtless 
used by the Spanish commander in the 
navigation of his vessel, and, strange to say, 
in as perfect condition as ever. According 
to recent newspaper reports the latest re- 
wards of the divers’ perseverance are finds 
of antique mortars and _hand-grenades, 
broadswords and arquebuses, but chiefly of 
two salvers of solid silver, each weighing 
two pounds and measuring eleven inches in 
diameter; and, ‘better still, of some of the 
long-lost chests, filled with gold and silver 
coins. This has encouraged the treasure 
seekers, who had begun to question whether 
the treasure-chests not, perhaps, been 
already recovered and the fact kept 
secret. 

A very profitable venture was that made 
by a Whitstable diver named Gann, the 
wreck in this case also being an Armada 
pn but lying off the Galway Coast. 
zann heard of its existence whilst engaged 
on other work in the neighbourhood, and, 
having decided to try his fortune as treasure- 
hunter, he secured the services of some local 
fishermen, and in one of their boats searched 
the vicinity until he found the exact spot 
where the wreck lay. Taking his diving-dress 
with him, he made several descents with 
the fishermen's assistance, and recovered, 
it is said, enough golden dollars to build 
a row of houses in his native town, and 
which he appropriately named Dollar Row. 

Probably the first attempt to raise money 
from the. wreck of .a Spanish treasure- 
ship was that made in the year 1687, in 
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this case off the coast of Hispaniola, by a 
ship’s carpenter named Phipps, the son of 
a Boston blacksmith. Having carefully 
ascertained its exact whereabouts and 
assured himself of the preciousness of the 
sunken freight, Phipps set his wits to work, 
and, with the help of a natural turn for 
mechanics, at last evolved something in the 
nature of a primitive diving-bell. Hiring 
assistance, he made his first descents, but for 
a time his efforts met with such slight 
success that the value of what he raised 
did not suffice even to cover his expenses. 

He retained his faith in his plan, however, 
and later on once more set about his danger- 
ous but fascinating work, the necessary 
funds being supplied this time by the Earl 
of Albemarle, son of the famous General 
Monk. And now his perseverance was 
amply rewarded, for he succeeded in recover- 
ing treasure valued at 300,0002, of which 
20,0002. was given him as his own share. 

Foremost in the annals of successful 
diving exploits are those of the brothers 
John and William Braithwaite, the con- 
trivance they used being of John Braith- 
waite's invention. 

They first attained celebrity by their 
raising of the guns from thc floating batteries 
sunk off Gibraltar—a feat thet had been 
regarded as impossible. This great success 
decided them to apply their invention to 
other tasks of the same kind, and the year 
1799 found them busy on the wreck of the 
East Indiaman Hartwell, sunk in seven 
fathoms off the Cape de Verd Islands. Here 
again they were successful, recovering all 
the money which the lost vessel had on 
board, besides much of her valuable cargo of 
lead and tin. 

They now sought for other and even 
greater tests of their ability and persever- 
ance. 'That ever-memorable catastrophe, 
the loss of the Royal George at Spithead, 
had occurred in August 1782, and the 
huge wreck being a source of great danger 
to the crowded shipping in the vicinity, 
its destruction was recognised to be neces- 
sary by the naval authorities. Knowing this, 
the Braithwaites offered their services to the 
Government, undertaking to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the wreck and recover all that 
was possible before finally making the 
necessary arrangements for its destruction 
by gunpowder. A hitch occurred in the 
negotiations, however, and the project was 
abandoned for the time being. 

Defeated in this direction, they sought and 
found another task suited to their prowess. 
In 1805 the Earl of Abergavenny, a ship of 
1,300 tons burden, had foundered, carrying 
with her a great sum of money and valuable 
cargo. Tempted by the prospect of sharing 
in the proceeds, several divers had already 
done their best to solve the riddle of its 
recovery, but without avail. Here, then, was 
the kind of difficulty that put the Braith- 
waites on their mettle. They got enthusiasti- 
cally to work, and brought 75,0002. to the 
surface, and a great part of the cargo into the 
bargain. 

Such incidents as the above are sufficient 
proof that the history of diving contains 
as wonderful instances of perseverance and 
insensibility to danger as are to be met 
with in any other field whatever ; for if the 
present-day diver, with the help of the 
latest scientific appliances, must still be a 
man of iron nerve to face the dangers of 
such a calling, how much more those whose 
contrivances were full of imperfections, any 
one of which might mean instant and 
hideous death ! 

But to all human effort there is a limit, 
and many a foundered craft lies, with her 
burden of treasure, mouldering away beyond 
reach of the most heroic diver, her gold 
and silver idly littering the ravines and 
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chasins of the ocean-bed—sunk * down to 
the dark, to the utter dark, where the Wind 
white sea-snakes are.’ Such an one is the 
St. Domingo—a Spanish plaie-ship, captured 
in the West Indies and sent home, under 
convoy, with treasure valued at 350,000, 
on board. In mid-Atlantic a terrific hurri- 
cane overtook the prize and her captors, the 
unwieldy Spanish vessel faring so badly that 
in spite of all efforts to keep her afloat she 
sank, taking her treasure with her—a 
maddening spectacle, we may well imagine, 
for the ships in charge of her. 

Nor is it depth alone that defies the 
diver, as we may see in the case of an old 
wreck, the Lutine, a man-of-war despatched 
from a German port to London with over 
a million of money on board. On the night 
of October 9, 1793, she struck on some 
outlying rocks of an island at the entrance 
to the Zuyder Zee and foundered with all 
her officers and crew. Many divers were 
employed in attempts to reach some part 
of this immense sum, but though the wreck 
lay in only a few fathoms of water they 
could raise but very little. The main 
ditliculties here were a sandy bed and a 
strong current, the wreck being comoletely 
filled and deeply er-bedded while the 
futtocks were still standing. The strength 
of the current alone would have been an 
enormous obstacle, on account of its being 
impossible for a diver to make headway 
against even a moderately swift tidal 
stream, thus necessitating his being raised 
and lowered afresh each time he is carried 
to the lee of the wreck. Owing to these 
various hindrances, the most persistent 
efforts brought only & few scattered coins 
to light, until the plan was tried of enclosing 
the wreck in a bulwark of sandbags and then 
excavating the interior by means of dredgers. 
Even this method failed to reach the bulk 
of the treasure, so safely and cunningly has 
Davy J^nes stowed it away in the pro- 
verbial locker. 

In connection with the Lutine we may 
mention a picturesque custom observed at 
Lloyd's, of tolling a bell when a wreck is 
announced, the bell used for this purpose 
being one raised from the wreck in question. 

Another tantalising thought for divers, 
in connection with the same locality, is that 
of the wreck of & French warship, which 
sank with a million and a-half sterling just 
a hundred years ago off the Island of 
Terschelling, to the north of Amsterdam. 
In this case the divers’ efforts were somewhat 
more successful, however, though here again 
the chief difficulty is the steady drifting of 
the sand, and owing to this obstacle the 
great sum of money still remaining in the 
wreck will probably never be raised. 

There are reckoned to be some half-dozen 
treasure-ships sunk off the American shores 
alone, their gold and silver still in Old 
Ocean’s jealous keeping. Occasionally a 
man of means, or company of men, will 
embark capital in a diving venture and 
charter expert divers to assist them. In 
this way divers have frequently worked at 
a wreck off Peakskill, reputed to be one of 
Captain Kidd’s vessels, and to contain part 
of his ill-gotten gains. But unhappily for 
the divers’ employers no golden evidence 
has as yet been found to contirm the theory. 

The British frigate, Hussar, sank in 1780, 
after striking on Pot Rock, Hell Gate. She 
went down carrying 107 men with her, and, 
as it is believed, a great store cf gold, which 
she was said to be conveying for the use 
of the British forces. Diving, grappling, 
dredging, have all failed to solve this golden 
riddle, the guns, anchor, and upper sheathing 
being the only things to show for nearly a 
hundred years of more or less continual 
striving. 

The present year supplies us with yet 


another instance of the disappointments 
met with by divers. In November 1902 
the steamer Elingamite, bound from Sydne 
to New Zealand with over 17,000. wort 
of gold, was totally lost off the northern- 
most point of the New Zealand coast. Many 
adtempts we-^ made to reach the wreck, 
but all, it was thought, had been baited 
by tna wld weather usually prevailing on 
this shore. The latest effort to vaise the 
sunken gold, made a few mnths back, 
was attended with exceptional good fortune 
in the matter of weather, the diver being 
able to make & thorough search of the 
wreck, but only to discover that tne gold 
was missing. He reported the veex"s 
hull shattered in & way that suggested 
explosives, and rumour now connects the 
disappearance of the gold with the presence 
of a small party of Yankee adventurers, 
styling themselves fishermen, who had 
mysteriously appeared on the coast and 
departed shortly after in high glee. 

In the case of the frigate Hussar, above 
mentioned, the disappointment lay in raising 
only old iron and copper in place of the 
gild so eagerly looked for; but many a 
wreck has proved little short of a treasure- 
ship by reason of the metal of which she 
was constructed. As recorded by a writer 
in ‘‘ Cassel'a Magazine," the wreck of the 
P. and O. liner Australia, lost in 1902 at 
the entrance to Port Philip, was sold by 
auction for 20. What a bargain it proved 
to the purchaser may be gathered from the 
fact that the metal—brass tubing, etc.— 
recovered from the engine-room alone 
fetched from 4,000%. to 5.0004. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in 
the whole history of diving is the account 
of the operations in connection with the 
wreck of the Royal George, passing reference 
to which has already been made. We will 
relate, briefly, the cause of that unprece- 
dented catastrophe—the capeizing of a 
seaworthy warship in serene weather and 
at a perfectly safe anchorage. Some 
repaire had been in progress on the warship’s 
starboard side, and in order that they 
might be completed, the port guns were run 
out as far as possible and the starboard 
guns lashed amidships, thus giving the ship 
a slight list to port. Some fatal miscalcula- 
tion occurred, however, the point necessary 
to the vessel’s equilibrium being exceeded, 
for, with a sudden lurch, the huge warship 
capsized, and thus, in an instant, became 
one vast oaken death-trap and coffin for all 
except the deck-watch of 230 men who were 
able to escape into the upper rigging. 

Cowper’s famous lines, Toll for the 
brave," dedicated to the memory of the lost 
Admiral Kempenfelt and of the 800 brave 
seamen who perished with him, are known 
to all. The poem tells of the hope which 
at first prevailed of the ship's being raised : 


“Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again, . 

Full charged with England's thunder, 
And plough the distant. main." 


With this hope in view, divers were sent 
down to ascertain the chances of her re- 
covery, and reported her to be lying on a 
bed of silt, or blue clay, the enormous 
hull in its unearthly surroundings making 
a sublime and majestic spectacle, but upon 
the question of her raising they were agreed 
that nothing in that way was possible. 

It was, probably, the utter hopelessness 
of this report which decided the authorities 
later on to refuse the proffered assistance 
of the brothers Braithwaite. But by the 
year 1834, at any rate, they had evidently 
thought better of it, for in that and the 
two following years we find a Mr. Deane 
busy with a diving apparatus of his own 


construction, and successfully bringing mang 
of the ship's guns to the surface. 

But the problem of clearing the roadstead 
of a source of continual danger still remained 
unsolved. and in 1839 the matter became 
so pressing that it was agreed to adopt the 
8 of a prominent military engineer, 
Colonel Fasley. Under his direction great 
quantities of gunpowder were lowered in 
iron cylinders and dischar by electric 
batteries, the sight of the tremendous 
explosions being reported as beyond 
description," and the sea's surface covered 
with dead fish and wreckage for a great 
distance. The remaining guns could now 
be more conveniently 8 and the 
work of recovering them and all else of 
value was entrusted to a famous Whitstable 
diver, George Hall, and a number of skilled 
assistants— David Harris, Richard Jones, 
and others. So ably was the work done 
that by the year 1844 all that remained of 
the Royal George were a few guns, too deeply 
sunk in the ooze to be removable, and now 
once more the Admiral's flagship anchored 
and flew her ensign over the scene of that 
appalling sea-tragedy. 

An intensely dramatic incident which 
occurred on the scene of the above opera- 
tions was a struggle under water between 
two divers over some object which they 
both claimed to have found. In the course 
of the fight the glasses of one of the helmets 
were broken, the diver nearly expiring before 
he could be brought to the surface. 

The case of the Royal George differs greatly 
in one respect from that of most of the 
wrecks we have ref-zred to. It was far 
from proving a treasure-ship to the divers, 
for the actual money recovered is stated 
to have been only two guineas—a strangely 
small sum when the number of officers and 
men is taken into account. 

We have already mentioned a noted 
Whitstable diver, named Deane, who did 
such good service in raising the uninjured 
guns, and it was whilst engaged in this work 
that he heard of some very old wreckage 
from fishermen whose nets had frequently 
fouled it. At the first opportunity he 
descended to investigate, and discovered 
the remains of a vessel named the Mary 
Rose, sunk some 300 years before. In 1836 
he got up twenty-five antique guns, five 
of brass and twenty of wrought iron, bearing 
the makers’ names, Robert and John 
Owen," and, in addition, a collection of very 
interesting objects, such as granite shot, part 
of the oak main-mast and one or two cannon 
strangely constructed of iron bars, bound 
round by thirty-three loops. 

In connection with Deane and his native 
town of Whitstable, it may be noted that a 
quite remarkable number of successful divers, 
including several of those named above, 
have had their homes in this unassuming 
little seaport. Of John Pearce—another 
diver hailing from Whitstable—a story is 
told which displays not only his great 
professional capacity, but his keen business 
instincts also. 

Whilst working on the wreck of the Cadiz, 
sunk near Ushant, he had many urgent 
inquiries for an antique silver hunting- 
knife, lost with the vessel, richly chased and 
set with diamonds, and valued at 7,000/. 
It happened that the knife was among the 
first of Pearce’s finds, but, not caring to trust 
to the freewill generosity of the owner, he 
said nothing of his discovery, but left it 
lying safely concealed in the wreck until 
he was guaranteed a reward of 5 per cent. 
on its value, after which he had no difficulty 
in * discovering " the missing knife. From 
the same wreck he also brought up 10, 000“. 
worth of wine, 6,0004. worth of quicksilver, 
and 5,0004 worth of silver and lead; while 
Írom another sunken vessel, the Boyne, 
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foundered off Moléne, Pearce recovered 
specie to the value of 27,7501. 

As is the case with all other scientific 
appliances, the diving-dress has undergone, 
and is still undergoing, unceasing change 
and improvements, every fatality calling 
forth renewed effort and research on the 
part of inventors and scientists to remedy 
the defect. In the case of the diver, how- 
ever, there must always be a wide margin of 
liability to those accidents which, the proverb 
assures us, will happen, in spite of all human 
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But in spite of all drawbacks, the present- 
day diving-dress and apparatus is à triumph 
of invention. Each decade of experience 
has contributed its store of improvements, 
& very marked advance resulting from the 
long and arduous work on the Royat George 
ind the increased kaowledge of a diver's 
requirements to which it led. By the time 
that wreck was demolished a t advance 
had been nade, one of the chief improve- 
ments being the invention by Mr. Siebe, 
in 1837, of what is called the ** close dress 


He (Gann) made several descents with the fishermen's assistance.“ 


ingenuity. We have a terrible instance of 
this in the death of a diver at Marseilles, 
which was reported in the press quite 
recently. He was gathering coal in the 
Lazaret Dock, at four fathoms, as a cistern- 
boat entered with water for the Anchor 
liner Circassia. The captain, when he saw 
a diver was at work, reversed his engines, 
but too late, for the air-tube was already en- 
tangled with the screw, and twenty minutes 
elapsed before it could be extricated and the 
asphyxiated diver brought to the surface. 


to distinguish it from that invented in 1829, 
and known as the open dress." In the 
case of the last-named, the method was the 
comparatively rough one of allowing the 
air pumped to the helmet to escape from 
under the jacket, thus necessitating the 
diver's always keeping an upright or but 
slightly stooping position. A stumble or 
fall meant certain death unless brought 
to the surface immediately. Yet, in spite 
of this objection, one or two of the older 
divers used the open dress" to the end, 
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maintaining it had many compensating 
advantages over Mr. Siebe's “close dress, 
with ite principle of an escape-valve in 
the helmet. 


A certain amount of obstinate conser. 
vatism probably lay at the root of this. 


view, or so one would imagine, at any rate, 
in the case of the diver Hall, who was one 
of its chief exponents, for the effect of the 
“open dress used by him in his descents 
to the Royal George was to seriously endanger 
his life. , 


The name of Siebe is one writ large in 


the annals of diving, and still stands first 
in the most famous firm of submarine 
engineers—that of Siebe, Gorman, & Co. 
For two years past the firm has been carry- 
ing out experiments in conjunction with 
Professor Leonard Hill, of London University, 
and his assistante, and it is now announced 
they have invented a system described as 
slow decompression, which will enable 
divers to make descents of 200 and 300 feet. 
Other improvements are telephonic connec- 
tion between the diver and his assistants 
in place of the primitive and unsatisfactory 
method. of signalling by jerking the line, 
or between two divers, the only means of 
communicating hitherto being either by 
signs or by placing their helmets together 
and shouting. Another valuable contri- 
vance is an electric hand-lamp, watertight 
and self-contained, and burning continuously 
for seven hours with each charge. 

It is interesting, as well as instructive, 
to contrast the diver of science with the 
native pearl or sponge diver of the Indian 
or North African coasts. Yet, taking their 
limitations into account, the achievements 
of the latter are truly marvellous. With 
an outfit consisting only of a forty-pound 
granite or marble "'sink-stone," and a 
sharpened stake of iron-wood as defence 
against the attacks of sharks and the almost 
equally ferocious dog-fish, the most expert 
are said to have made descents of even five 
or six minutes’ duration. 

But even such phenomenal staying-power 
as this avails nothing in competition with 
scientific contrivances, and to-day some 
300 diving-suits are in use on the Meliter- 
ranean sponge-banks alone. One of the 
special advantages of the diving-dress in 
these waters is the terror it creates in the 
shark-world and the consequent safety it 
affords in this respect. For, in spite 
of glaring misstatements to the contrary 
common in the “ penny dreadful" order 
of literature, the great copper helmet, with 
its plume of swiftly ascending bubbles, is 
too much for any shark's nerves. 

The diving.suit is the lineal and direct 
descendant of the diving-bell, the first 
descente being made in what were known 
as diving-chests, and which were little 
more than large barrels hooped with iron 
bands. Diving-bells have chiefly been used 
where heavy engineering operations are in 
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, -but descents made in them 


seldom exceed thirty to thirty-five feet, 


though a record case was that of the harbour 
works at Dover, where a depth of sixty 
feet was reached. 


But the depth of descent has been more 


than doubled by the helmeted diver, and 
Mr. Siebe tells of a diver named Hooper, 
who made seven descents to 201 feet, one 
lasting forty-two minutes, while at work on 
the cargo of the Cape Horn,a ship sunk off 
the South American coast ; and even greater 
depths will now be reached if the tests 
applied to Mr. Siebe's latest invention may 
be relied upon. 

A well-known New York diver, whose ex- 
periences are related in Seribner's Maga- 
zine," expresses the view that about 120 feet 
is the limit for most men, and quotes the 
case of a diver named Green, who worked in 
145 feet in Lake Ontario, but was piralysed 
and unable to work after. Against this, 
however, we may put the case of Alexander 
Lambert, the diver who raised seven chests 
containing 70,0004. in gold from the bullion- 
room of a large Spanish mail steamer, 
the Alphonso xi. sunk in 160 feet of water 
off the shore of Grand Canary. Also that 
of two Liverpool divers, Ridyard and Penk, 
who were sent out to the scene of a wreck— 
the Hamilla Mitchell—lost on the Lenconna 
Rock, near Shanghai. After striking, the 
vessel had parted amidships, the stern, in 
which the treasure was, foundering in twenty- 
six fathoms. In spite of the very great 
danger and difficulty, Ridyard sent up as 
many as sixty-four boxes of treasure, the 
last of his descents being one of four hours 
—a truly. astonishing feat. 

Yet another instance of phenomenal 
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staying-power was that of a Spanish diver, 
Angel Erostarbe, who was employed in 
the salvage operations on the wreck of the 
Skyro, a steamer carrying 9,0004, worth of 
bar-silver, lost on the Mexiddo Reef, off 
Cape Finisterre, in April 1891, and which 
lay in thirty fathoms of water. The first 
attempts at recovery were only slightly 
successful, and the situation was one of 
“ forlorn hope when Erostarbe's invincible 

rseverance completed the raising of the 
leat silver. But such cases as the above 
rank as quite remarkable achievements, 
testifying not only to the great skill and 
courage, but also to the exceptional strength 
and power of endurance of these particular 
divers. .In the case of less seasoned men, 
unpleasant symptoms are experienced at 


depths far short of those named. The divers 
employed at the building of Saltash Bridge, 


were seized with paralysis lasting two or 
three days, some after only a few hours 
work at eighty-six feet; whilst in the build- 
ing of Londonderry Bridge, strange to say, 
the divers’ chief difficulty was the swellin 
of their jointe. Aching above the eyes an 


bleeding at the nose and ears are common, 
speaking 


especially with  novices, but, 
generally, here, as elsewhere, the law is that 
of the survival of the fittest. 

Ballooning, in spite of its dangers and 
the expense it incurs, is already winning its 
way into favour as a delightfully novel form 
of recreation, though the B.O.P.” balloon- 
ing club still awaits its founder. When that 


day has dawned, those in search of a new 


sensation may, perhaps, try the delights and 
fascinations of amateur diving—the few, 
that is, who can afford the 140. involved in 


the purchase of the diving-suit and apparatus. 
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The Boy Himself, Gardening, Pigeons, Canaries, Rabbits, and Poultry Run. 


Bor HrusrLP.—1f our readers only knew how 

far abead of the printer I and other authors have 

to work nowadays, they would be astonisbed. I write 
most of my Christmas storíes (the short ones I mean) 
in the month of June and July. This is the 31st day of 
August and I am penning December Doings for you, I 
can hardly remember a day of such flerce and blistering 
heat. Even in the cool green country here, and in my 
house under the shadow of lordly lime and elm trees, 
the thermometer stands at close on 88 degrees, though 


it is five in the afternoon. But this morning at seven it 
stood at 62 degrees, or, rather, it was moving up from 
there. And it is owing to such sudden changes that 


we feel discomfort in this country, whether in summer 


or in winter. 


Well, I have had to desert my wigwam, in which. 


sweet spot it is over 100 degrees, and am now scribbling 
in my music-rvom, the coolest in my castle. One of my 
dogs is stretched at full length at my feet, and my 
oldest cat lies on her side just outside in the shade of a 


hazel-tree. The birds are gaping as they gape in India : 
wasps, blue-bottles, dragon-flies, and splendid butterflies 
are in their glory ; so are the plums, greenguges, and 
tomatoes. But on so hot a day it is almost pleasant to 
think of December. May we have the snow by then, 
and the invigorating frost which makes men of 
who have hitherto sought in vain for strength by 
swinging dumb-beils or so-called devel 

The lad who can now continue his tab, regardless of 
frost or.snow, is worth his weight in gold to King and 
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country. Boys like this walk erect, their feet seeming 
to spurn the ground on which they tread ; their eyes 
are turned skywards when out of doors, and they care 
not to hide their heads beneath umbrellas. 

How things have changed! Men seem more miser- 
able than their fathers, and, look at mammy's 
darling yonder, the day-school boy, swaddled to the 
chin in flannel aud tweed, wearing unwholesome 
goloshes over thick shoes, and sheltering under his 
brolly from every little shower that falls. Afraid of 
God's free fresh air, dreading draughts and cold, his eyes 
ever earthwards or on the muddy streets, fond of 
coddling his ill-conditioned bit of a body over the 
fire at night, readiuz namby-pamby papers, not the 
bold bracing yarns that see the light in the kingly 
columns of the“ B.O.P.” ; smoking ghastly cigarettes 
and putting “a bit on the favourite,” but so nervous 
and cowardly withal that he can't look a cat in 
the face ! 

Mammy’s darling likes a cup of tea before his 
breakfast: inammy's darling shirks his bath; mammy's 
darling wouldn't venture into the morning tub, even 
a toe at a time, and so never, by even the ghost of a 
chance, has he a good appetite. 

Then mammy's darling has secret sins that mammy 
knows nothing about, but which tend to drag him 
down, unnerve and unman him, till his life is less to 
be envied than that of the creeping things who prefer 
tbe damp: unwholesome depths of the cellar to the 
glorious sunshine of outdoor life. 

Well and this (December) is the last month of the 
year 1906. Justthink of it! I hate to preach, but we 
are all getting nearer to what shall be for us —accordingz 
to how we live in this wee worli— greater glory or 
greater gloom. Anyhow, are not some of you boys 
geing to come out of your shells, going to pull your- 


A “B.O.P.” BOOKBINDER. 


E. W. FrELDING, Seaforth, near Liverpool, sends us a 
letter setting forth the many advantages he has derived 
from reading the“ B.O.P.” He adds: After making 
the requirements described in Vol. 27 for book binding, 


I set to and bound not only my ‘B.O.P. but also 
many other books for inyself and friends. The materials, 
such as linen, marbled paper, etc., I obtained from a 
local bookbinder. Enclosed is a photograph of myself 
showing a few of the books I have bound tor myself.” 
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A GIANT INDEED. 


THE new 25-knot Cunard liner Mauretania, which 
bas been launched on the Tyne, will, as was recently ex- 
plained in the “ B.O.P.," be the largest and fastest mail 
steamer in the world; and Engineering," in a very com- 
pletely illustrated article on the subject, gives the length 
over all as 785 feet, the beam 88 feet, and the depth, 
moulded, 60 feet 6 inches; but to the of the highest 
structure the height is over 100 feet, while the funnels 
are 152 feet above the keel. The total gross tonnage is 
33,200 tons, and when the vessel is loaded to her 
maximum draught of 37 feet the displacement will 
be 43,000 tons. The vessel is a sister ship to the 
Lusi‘ania, previously launched on the Clyde, and both 
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selves together and lead a better life and one more in 
accordance with the dictates of reason and the laws of 
health? I hope you will, for, if you do, ten times 
happier will you be if Heaven in its mercy spares you 
tor another twelve months. 

I wouldn't give a fig for the boy who is not in- 
dustrious when he has got work to do or a duty to 
perform. Let him play when it is play time, but he is 
certainly not honest to his employer if he does not put 
his shoulder to the wheel and heave round with a will 
when his watch is on deck. 

Industry is to be commended for many reasons. If 
you are industrious you are on the fair straight road to 
success in life. Just let your industry be tinged with 
a little ambition, and keep steady at it till habit be- 
comes a second nature. 

Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
When you work, work; when you play, play; and 
when you study don't look like a boiled owl and go to 
sleep over it, 

Don't do anything by fits and starts. Stealy as 
you go, is a grand motto. But I tell you this, boys, that 
you'll never be anything out of the common-—unless a 
donkey is something out of the common—see the 
joke ?—if you have not some good aim in life. Perhaps 
your mind is not yet mile up as to what you would 
like to be. Well, there is no great hurry in making it 
np, but I can answer you that a sound education is the 
basis of good fortune in nine cases out of ten. 


GARDENING.—*'' William," said my father to me one 
day when ï was but little over thirteen and consequently 
a man in my own estimation—“ William,” he said, “ of 
course you must not neglect your classics and your 
mathematics” (I was then studying to euter tbe 
University), “but you cannot put in your leisure time 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


have been built for the Cunard Company in fulfilment 
of an agreement with the Government, whereby the 
company hold the vessels at the disposal of the Ad- 
miralty for service in war-time. Tt would be possible 
to multiply illustrations of the size of the vessel, but 
perhaps the best indication is that the Mauretania is 
160 feet longer than her predecessor in the Cunard 
fleet, 1s 78 feet 6 inches lonzer than the fastest existing 
Atlantic liner, and is 80 feet longer than the Great 
E«stern, the greatest of preceding vessels, Accom- 
modation js provided for over 3,000 passengers and 
crew, The Mauretania will, it is expected, burn about 
1,U00 tons of coal a day. 


epe 


RECKONING WITH ENGLAND. 


Some one catled Prince He:pere Oukahtomsky is 
reported to have lately used these words : There will 
cume a reckoning with Eugiand ... We recoguise 
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better than in doing a bit of gardening. Geordie (our 
man) will teach you.” 

„Very well, daddy,” I replied, for in my young days 
boys never thought of disobeying a parent. And 
Geordie took me in hand, and in that garden I added to 
=d health and learned things I never have forgotten. 

ell, now,in December you should do the same. There 
isn’t much work to be done, maybe, but there are walks 
to keep clean and bushes and hedges to trim, and now 


. would be the time, too, to map out new gardens, Get 


some popular book on thís best of pastimes and study 
for yourself. However small your space of ground, by 
industry and planning you can make a perfect little 
landscape. If you take to gardening you will become 
healthier in every sense of the word and have far 
healthier thoughts than, I am sorry to say, many of you 
have at present, 


PiGEONS,—Keep clean and feel well: weed ont the 
wastrels; make repairs, and lay your plans for the 
season that will be with us almost before we are ready 
for it. 


CANARIES.—Read your book, look over your note- 
book, and attend to the health of your breeding 
canaries, and see also that the cages you bave laid aside 
are in good condition and well wrapped up. 


RABBITS.— These should have all the light that can 
be given them and exercise on every likely day. 
Perfect cleanliness, 


THE POULTRY- Run.—Clean everything, choosing a 
fine day, Don't make a splash, however, in frosty 
weather. If pullets are not laying, put some rusty 
bits of iron in the drinking-water and give nice meaty 
scraps and soft food. Green food must not be forgotten 
now if the birds have not a grass run, Good luck to 
you for the incoming year. 


her as our old enemy, who has stond in the path ot 
Russian development.” On this Mr. Theodore Koberts, 
Bathsheba, Barbados, has written some spirited lines, 
from which we quote: 


“Ye who would reckon with England— 

Ye who would sweep the seas 

Of the flag that Rodney nailed aloft 
And Nelson.flung to the breeze— 

Count well your ships and your men, 
Count well your horse and your guns, 

For they who reckon with England 
Must reckon with Eugland's sons. 


“Ye who would roll to warfare 

Your hordes of peasants and slaves 
To crush the pride of an empire 

And sink her fame in the waves— 
Test well your blood and your mettle, 

Oount well your troops and your guns, 
For they who battle with England 

Must war with a Mother's 30/5." 


Sa — 


prawn for the BOP ty HS Allen Vict Aus C. 


A Maze.—Get from B to A, 
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H. Livesky (Hong-Kong).— flag No. 9 is that of Sarnwak. No. 4 is that of the 
Congo State. Nos. 1, 3, and 5 are of no nationality. 


H. B.—Certainly. The English Mechanic“ is still published, You can see it on 
almost every railway bookstall. 


SKAL.—It is an impression of the Great Beal, but not of much value as a curiosity. 


RovAL ENGINKKR.— The application should be addressed to the cli ef engineer of the 
company. You will find al the names of the railway officials in “The Railway 
Year Book,” which costa half a crown. The best paper would probably be“ Tie 
Engineer.” It might be worth while looking at the techuical papers iu the news- 
rvom at the free libiury. 


E. Luck. — Write for price list to John Wisden & Co.. 21 Crapbourn Street. Leice-ter 
Rquare, London, and yay by money order which vou get At the post-office, where 
they will tell you the Germen equivalent for the English afiount. 


H. TEIxEIRA.—The Biitish Consul would probably give you the be-t advice if you 
could get an introduction to him: or you might inquire at the local branch of 
any of the London firms iu yonr city. Do not come to this country without 
introductions. 


T: BIEMELMANR.— Yon might communicate with Mr. Willson, 37 New Oxford Street, 
London ; but we du not think you will find anyoue who will import them. 


A. J. LABAN.—We have had a coloured plate of British shells and also several articles, 
aud may return to the subject in time. 


A. E. WINTER.— The tent was not waterproofed. It was made of best blind canvas 
with a red stripe in it, and bad an outside sheet of white duck, kept from touching 
the tent at the ridge by a line stretched from pole to pole, with the lower edge kept 
taut by side guys so as to keep it clear of the canvas, To waterproof the tent, 
dissolve soft soap in hot water and add a solution of iron sulphate. Wash the 

recipitate, dry it. and add it to the raw linseed oil with which you coat the canvas. 
t prevents the oil from hardening and cracking. 


F. R. HARRIS.—Use the football as you bought it. It is supplied ready to play with. 
B.O.P.—The red hand in a coat-of-arms denotes a baronet. 


CoLLECTOR.— We do not value postage-stamps. Get a catalogue. Nostamp-collector 
should be without a priced catalogue, 


A. E. HANKS.— We can find no such book, but vou might hear of the nearest approach 
to it by writing to the librarians of the Colonial Office and the India Office. 


F. Surrn.— The official books on musketry instruction are } ut lisbed by Clowes & 
Son, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


JUvKNIB.—1. You must have a little personal instruction. 2. Until a natural brings 
the note down again. 3. No. 4. No summer nrmber now. 5. Indoor Games" 
now out of print. It was published at eight shillings. 


Tur COLD Tus (K. S., a girl reader).—We do not think you need trouble yourself 
about what you mention. There are a hundred different kinds of pains. But do 
not take the cold tub at the time you mention. 


TRAINING A Doa FOR THE SHOW (B. 8. B.).—No special training. but good feeding. 
Yes, continue the . biscuits, Get the sort suitable for the animal's size. aud 
let him have them . Givelots of exercise. Do not wash too often to take the 
gloes off the skin, groom the coat daily with a not too hard brush. 
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L. S. HiscoTE.— The plant is Atriplex littoralis, sometimes considered to be merely 
a variety of the very variable A. patula. Popularly it is known as an orache or 
purslane, like the rest of the genus, Natural order, Chenopodiacee. 


W. H. Davy.—Put the mercury in all the cells in which you have a zinc plate. You 
want to keep all the zinc plates amalgamated. 


T. J.—* Canoes and How to build them," was in “Indoor Games," published by us, 
but now out of print. We may reprint the article in“ Every Boy's Monthly.” 


R. WARRALL.— You will probably find a list in“ The Lawn Tennis Anunal,“ pub- 
lished a5 * The Field” Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


New Reaper D.—1. Appointments on colonial railways are nearly all given to 
Colonials. 2. For books on military signalling write to Clowes & Sons, ÜCockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, 

NERVOUSNESS (D. E.) Nothing on earth so good as the cold morning tub. But you 
seem to need a course of pbosferine You ask how to take bovril. Best for 
young fellows on a bit of bread-and-butter with a little mustard. 


Tur Kipney (W. J.).—We could not tell what the sediment is without examining 
the water. Beware of the advertising backache quacks. Virol will put flesh on 
you quicker than cod-liver oil, which is less used now owing to diffieulty in 
digesting. 

APPENDICITIS (Anxious Mother).—We don't think the operation has been very care- 
fully performed, but you must see another doctor. Very sorry. 


J. H. B.— You should read the instructions more carefully and keep to the dimensions 
given if you wish it to work. 1. liu. is thick enough with flanges à in. wide. 
9. E, F, fig. 7, is not the flywheel shown at fig. 8. 3. Make it as thick as shown. 
4. No: 7 in. is the correct length, as given. 5. 8 in. is the depth of tank ; theextra 
height allows of »pirit tank below. 6, Plenty of room for )-in. hole, as space is over 
jin. wide, 7. Possibly short eircuit somewhere, or too roughly made to work 
properly ; go over it again. 8. Try some plates with it. 

BAD HABITS (Perplexed Yonth).—1. We seriously advise you to be frank with your 
own doctor. 2. Constipation, but may be cured by oatmeal porridge for breakfast, 
prunes, and all kinds of fruit, plenty of gieen vegetubles, exercise, and the tonic 
tub, 

Faxcy Micu (A. F.).—Your mother and sisters wonld soon get to like them. Tue 
outhouse would only do if warm and snug. Perhaps you had better try some obher 
fad. 


WEIGHT AND HEIGHT (C. W.).—5 ft. 9 in., tall; 10 stone 12 lb., heavy. That will do 
well. 


Apiposity (Fat Lulee).—Reduction in diet by one-half. No sugar, pastry, or starchy 
food. More mest and firh. Greens in plenty. Exercise, 


Arys (W. C.).—Dumb-bells twice daily. Rowing, swimming, fencing. No developers. 
FAT AGAIN (C. E.). Read reply to Lulee. Don't take advertised remedies. Duugerous, 


INSOMNIA (Babs)—A bit of dry toast and cup of nice bovril before lying down. 
Easy pillows, flat mattress. 


J. T. (Liverpool). Keep it up as a recreation, but do not adopt it as a profession. 
Think of the winter and What you are goicg to do twenty years hence, if not 
before. You must make some reputation in loca] clubs to begin with before y ou 
are put on the staff of any ground, unless you Lave friends who have influruce. 


Novick CouroesR (Clapham)—As you are inexperienced and quite unknown, we 
fear you would not find a music publisher willing to produce your * composition= ” 
witbont risk or cost to yourself. Still. yon might select the firm you think most 
favourably of, uud send in a MS, for consideration. 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” ete. 
(Illustrated by J. JELLICOR.) 
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% Par off we saw the stone walls of Barking Abbey.“ 
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CHAPTER IX.—OF THE BURYING OF THURSTAN 
THE RED, AND OF MY WORDS WITH LORD 
ROBERT DE BIENFAITE. 


7 the holy ground that our forefathers 
long ago devoted to God, Red Thurstan 
was laid to rest on the morrow of my re- 
covery. The scanty remnant of our Saxon 
strength was gathered there, sad at heart, 
for we well knew now the grave result of 
the conspiracy, and that no Englishman 
would lift hand against William more. 
With Thurstan, and such as he, were buried 
the last hopes of England's freedom. And 
the great crowd of our dependants filled the 
little church even to the doors as Sir 
Asketyl sang the Death-Mass, for the villeins 
-and serfs looked to my father as one who 
loved justice and spoke truth and oppressed 
none and saved many. Into the cold earth 
we let his body, that had been so maimed 
by his foes, descend. The earth I threw 
with my own hand upon his coffin, and a 
great stone covered him. Then I went back 
fatherless to the hall. 

A messenger from  Havering Bower 
awaited me, bidding me as soon as the 
mournful rites of the day should allow to 
appear before Lord Robert de Bienfaite 
without delay ; therefore, leaving the hall 
full of the feasting mourners, and pleading 
the urgency of the summons, I got into the 
saddie and rode swiftly through the forest 
peths to my lord. 

He received me in a private chamber. 
I found him, now divested of his armour, a 
wondrous courteous gentleman. He was 
drest in a rich surcoat and mantle lined 
with fur, and sat in an ancient chair by the 
window that overlooked the park. He 
raised me lightly as I stooped upon one 
knee. A kindly but a sad smile lighted his 
face as I stood, bonnet in hand, before him. 

“Thou wast wounded, good lad, in the 
late affray. Is thy wound healed by this ? ” 

* Ay, my lord, thank Heaven! And I 
am ready for affrays again." 

„Thou hast Thurstan's blood in thee of a 
truth, Is he now buried ? ” 

** Ay, my lord, I come now from his grave- 
side.“ 

„My son, I have a sad word for thine ear. 
Dost thou know that with Thurstan thy 
inheritance must fail thee ? " 

* "lis a sad word indeed, Lora Robert, 
and sadder for the Lady Edeva, my mother, 
than for me. Can naught be done to save 
us from this loss oí 

" Nothing—nothing. There is no soft 


3 was a spirit of unrest among the 
4 younger members of the community, 
and Mr. Campbell was the first to notice 
it. Macbrussler’s complaint about the 
buccaneers, the nightly battles on the 
beach, the rowdy cricket-match—each of 
these separately would have proclaimed 
only a normal state of things, but all com- 
bined in the space of a few short weeks was 
a reflection on the discipline of the school. 
And the good name of the school was the 
dearest thing in the world to the worthy, 
if somewhat stern, Headmaster. But the 
mistake he made was of shifting the entire 
responsibility from the parents’ shoulders 
to his own. 

On Sunday afternoon he was rudely 
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part in William’s heart in such a case. 
estates must go whither they are promised. 
It was the utmost I could do to intervene 
and save more bloodshed, at Count Eustace's 
supplication. But I can do no more, or 
others will wax restive.” 

Then there is but one thing to say.” 

* And what is that?“ 

* Farewell to my father's home, and God 
grant me another but half so fair as this." 

""Tis knightly spoken. Now, is there 
any house to which thy mother can go for 
safety." 

“ My lord, ten years ago there were many 
of her kin, but now I think none. "There is 
but one refuge left—the holy house at Bark- 
ing, where with her sister she may find 
rest.” 

“ See that she retire thither at once, and 
it were well to disperse thy household 
speedily. Thy goods, save that which thou 
canst bear away with thee, are now the 
king's.“ 

It was hard to bear, but little worse than 
my heart boded. 

“ And thyself, good son?” he said. 
“ Thou hast the making of a soldier in thee. 
Wouldst thou serve the king?“ 

That may not be ! " I said shortly. 

And why not? What hinders ? ” 

* My father's blood,” said I. 

“Then thou must turn to thy good 
friend the Count, and the youth Baldwin. 
I cannot help thee more. If goodwill could 
compass aught, I would help thee much." 

So my Lord Robert dismissed me, and I 
left him with a heavy heart. Without, the 
page of Baldwin awaited me, and he drew me 
over the paved court through a pleasaunce 
into what I think was once the Saint-King's 
apartment. And there I found Baldwin. 

„My father is laid in earth!“ said I. 

* It is well," said he. 

** The house and lands are taken from me 
and given to another. My mother must 
seek the cloister with her children. And I 
have naught in the world left." 

„Say not so! See, I will reckon better 
thy goods. A brave heart, a strong hand, 
a good friend in Baldwin of Boulogne. 
Thou art rich." 

So my friend comforted me, and ere long 
proposed that my mother, Aluric. and 
Nesta, being safely bestowed at Barking, or 
elsewhere, I should join the household of 
the Count, his father, and be his own 
esquire, as a tiro in the school of war. 


This was good news indeed, for already 


& great fondness drew me to Baldwin. I 
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SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 


By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


Author of “Dembo's Circus,” “The Poacher's Challenge," etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE DAY'S DISASTERS. 


roused from a legitimate nap by the Captain 
aggressively thundering at the front door, 
and demanding vengeance for his damaged 
bairn. Mr. Campbell was at a loss to 
understand the sailors meaning, as he 
always looked on the Captain as a bachelor. 
The fuddled condition of the latter still 
further complicated matters, and a demand 
for compensation led to his being wrath- 
fully turned off the premises. The angry 
seaman went away in high dudgeon, loudly 
exclaiming at intervals, What can you 
expect from a donkey but a kick?“ to the 
great scandal of Duldachy, which was very 
particular about what might be done on 
a Sunday afternoon. 

Then on Monday morning early came a 


loved him as I think Jonathan loved David. 
And to be near him and serve him seemed 
for the moment to outbalance all my woes. 

Haste thee, then, good Alphere, he said. 
“ See to thy mother's safety, and be ready, 
ere a week is over, to cross the narrow 
sens. 

In the great hall when I returned I 
found the wine flowing free. Teo free 
for the late mourning and my mother's peace. 
Some of our Saxon thanes lay asleep already, 
their heads fallen on their breasts ; others 
rapped their horns on the board, and 
applauded one—I think Lewild of Rookwood 
—who proclaimed amid his hiccoughs, 
“ The king of the old line! Let the French 
bastard stay the other side of the water, or 
drown therein ! ” 

" Heaven send he drink his treason to 
sleep soon," I thought as I pushed the door 
to my mother's chamber. 

“ There is no need to tell me thy news, 
dear son," she said. Let us go aside and 
rest from these horrors.” The burden of 
& drinking song burst in through the open 


door. Naught can be hoped from men 
like this. There are none left like thy 
father.“ 


Mother, I said, “ whither wilt thou 
o?" 

“ Whither, but to Barking Abbey ? God's 
house alone gives safety when men steal 
our peace. God's servants will receive the 
weary and the heavy-laden. And thou, 
my son, wilt thou seek a home at Harold's 
house of Waltham? 

“To be a monk of Waltham, mother ? 
Nay, God hath found me another lot. 
Suffer me to go to Franc» with Count 
Eustace of Boulogne and learn chivalry from 
oae who is of the race of Charlemagne." 

So be it, dear Alphere," she said. And 
may God have thee ever in His keeping!“ 

'Thus it came to pass that on the morrow, 
with but a scanty remnant of her fortune, 
my mother, Aluric, and Nesta bade farewell 
to Nasinzstoke for ever. A small escort 
of our men accompanied us through the 
King's Liberty to the marshy flats by 
Thames Bink. Far-off we saw the stone 
walls of Barking Abbey—a very home and 
refuge for the dispossessed. 

The gate openel at our coming, and ere 
long in her arms of mercy the Abbess 
Elfleda embraced and cheered my poor 
mother that wept now for joy at her own 
and her children's safety, rather than for 
sorrow at the hard strokes of fortune. 

(T. be continued.) 
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complaint from Toko's mother about the 
Captain's cruelty, from Spootie about 
Doodle’s mysterious conduct, and from 
Deuchary’s home about that boy's lack 
of application. At the breakfast-table, 
too, the boarders, who had heard vague 
whispers of Saturday's doings and had 
naturally twisted and magnified every 
rumour, could not refrain from discussing 
the subject in low tones, fragments oE 
which ever and anon reached the master's 
ears. 

He made up his mind on the spot to get 
to the root of the matter and to check, b 
drastic measures, this turbulent spirit which 
was creeping into the school He forgot, 
however, that this spirit was always in 


Macbrogan breasts, and that if it some- 
times ebbed, at other times it reached 
high-water mark. Fortunately, Monday 
zas the particular day for Scripture and the 
horter Catechism. He would see if the 
work was properly prepared; if not, the 
explanation might be found in Saturday’s 
Lehaviour. 

But first he would find out how much the 
understood of the term’s work, how muc 
tbey had assimilated, how much had 
escaped them. So it was a general sort of 
lesson, a revision of various subjects, the 
kind of lesson detested by all right-thinking 
Mecbrogans, for the work was treated as 
searchingly as if it had been set for the 
previous night's preparation. And this 

the fellows did not think fair. 

Euclid opened the ball. The buccaneers 
shaped fairly well, Hector especially. 
Deuchary explained that the method of 
proof in Book L Prop. 4 was that known 
as “superstition!” He felt quite hurt 
when his explanation was indignantly 
rejected. Toko got into trouble early. 
When adjacent angles, he said, were equal 
they were right angles; when unequal, left 
angles. Pop confidently asserted that two 
things that were each greater than a third 
were greater than one another. The 
unfortunate lads had good cause for 
sympathising with each other. 

Deuchary gave a great display in 

Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day!” 


which was not sustained by any of the. 


others, much to their discomfort. But the 
ruddy Deuchary got his first trouncing 
when he stated that the Dogger Bank was 
noted for red herrings. The Tufties got 
niuch satisfaction from Deuchary’s plight, 
and were promptly whipped for betraying 
their satisfaction. 

And so the tawse wagged as subject after 
subject was taken. Hardly a boy escaped. 
If he scored in one subject, he was scored 
himself in another. Doodle fell to Alex- 
andria ab Alexandro Macedone condita 
et —“ Alexandria was founded by Alex- 
ander Macdonald." 

Altogether it was a terrible morning for 
the Fourth and Fifth, and even the haughty 
Sixth looked forward to the afternoon with 
misgivings. 

At- the dinner-hour it was dimly felt by 
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the seniors that the buccaneers were re- 
sponsible in some way for this epidemic of 
flogzing, and Hector and his friends had 
& warm half-hour of sneers and threats; 
but they stood firm and bandied words 
boldly with the best of them. Finally, 
Rutherford suggested that the buccaneers 
should flam, but that course would benefit 
only the company sent in search of them, 
while the flammers woull be punished 
next day all the more severely, and the 
rest of the classes would in no way get out 
of their present difficulties. 

There was not an absente» in the after- 
noon. The douce Macbrogan parents had 
all been flogged in their time. They believed 
boys were all the better for & taste of the 
tawse, and they would certainly not excuse 
& boy of theirs from attending for fear of 
a prospective whipping, so the boys re- 
turned to school, longing fervently for five 
o'clock. 

The Scripture lesson was fairly lively, but 
there were few exciting incidents.  Tuftie 
junior stated that Nehemiah was a tailor 
because he repaired the breeches of the 
temple! Toko defined the Head of the 
Church as being the minister, and quickly 
noticing that he was wrong blurted out, 
“the end with the bell on." But when 
the Catechism began the victims fell in all 
directions; even Lachlan Macleay was 
shown pract.cally that there was nothing 
like leather. One can imagine Block and 
Pop defining sanctification, and Toko 
replying to “Who is your neighbour ? " 
* Widow Macquorish ! ” 

Everybody was exhausted, and Mr. 
Campbell too. 

* Now, sir (to Toko), how did you spend 
Saturday afternoon?” Toko explained 
voluminously ; he hated the tawse, and 
would explain everything—what he knew 
and what he didn't. 

* And," with fine scorn, “how did my 
Highland gentlemen, the buccaneers, pass 
their time ?” 

* Near the Silver Rock," replied Hector, 
with a tightening of the under-lip. During 
Toko's examination he had impressively 
warned his comrades not to give their case 
away. He was a boy with a will and was 
determined not to throw away any advan- 
tage he had got. 
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* N'hm! And what were you doing near 
the Silver Rock ? " 

“ Nothing to be ashamed of." 

" Indeed!" with an ominous 
* What was it?“ 

“ I refuse to answer." 

The silence iu the big schoolroom was 
intense. Even Toko's blubbering was 
stilled: There had not been such a flat 
refusal made within the memory of that 
generation of Macbrogans. 

" You dare give me that reply? You 
refuse to reply to my question ?” 

“I don't admit your authority on 
Saturday afternoons.” 

“Oh, really! And I suppose yous 
parents approve of your low conduct!“ 

“Its not low," retorted Hector, flaring 
up. I don’t care what you may do to me 
in school, but out of it I'm not responsible 
to you." 

Hector took his flogging silently but 
defiantly. Every stroke but stiffened his 
resolve to explain nothing, but to stick to 
his position. 

Rory, sturdy, good-natured, and a 3 
admirer of Hector's, simply hung his head 
and said, I'll no clash." 

“ Mine's the same," answered Deuchary. 

So it is, sir!" was the prompt reply. 
and it was. 

And vou, sir ? " to Doodle. 

“ You've no right to oor holidays," was 
the dour replv. 

Doodle was in a chronic state of sup- 
pressed rebellion owing to the stern life at 
Spootie. He had been badgered for years 
with lectures on duty and work; he had 
been driven at school and driven by his 
grandfather, till he was ripe for open revolt. 
And lo! Hector's example of Stoicism gave 
him the necessary fillip, and next moment 
he had taken up arms. 

And your grandfather—what of him ? ” 

^ He's no grandfather of mine—he's an 
Auld Kirk Elder!” Doodle squirmed and 
clenched his teeth and danced with pain, 
but amidst his lashes he kept crying out, 
“Yell no beat me, yell no beat me, which 
seemed a contradiction of facts in one way, 
but the bovs knew what Doodle meant, 
and from that hour the young rebel was one 
of the school heroes. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


pesa: was drawing to a close, and the 

parched and baking plaihs on each side 
of Karoasa Creek seemed to quiver and gasp 
under the angry, lurid sun. Great zigzag 
cracks appeared in the black soil, and only 
in the thick scrub on the banks of the creek 
was there any green to be seen—elsewhere 
the long grass and all other m‘nor n 
had perished. Day after day came the same 
cloudless sky of blue, the ever-blazing sun, 
and hot westerly winds—winds that flushed 
the cheek and burned the skin and produced 
a feeling of depression upon even the hardiest 
bushman. 

So far the settlers about Karossa had 
escaped bush - fires in their immediate 
vicinity, for during January, at Randall's 
suggestion, they had united their forces, 
and, taking advantage of an easterly wind, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


which blew steadily for three days, burned 
a strip of country at the back of Karossa 
plains for a distance of thirty miles, north 
and south, letting the fire travel westward 
to the ranges. So, although their lands 
were parched, and there was no maize crop, 
the settlers thought themselves lucky in 
many respects. Their cattle were on Julia 
Plains Station, where there was plenty of 
water and feed, and where, by Powers's 
good nature, they ran free of charge. And 
thus the always torment ng fear of a bush- 
fire sweeping out the settlement had now 


disappeared, since they had made a wide 


protective belt of burned-off country. 

On the last day but one of that February 
& hot westerly had been blowing for two 
days, and the mail from Wadonda for 
Karossa was many hours late, for the 


horses of the mail coach were exhausted by 
the heat. The Randall family were at 
supper when the mail bag was brought in, 
and Randall, as he glanced at the letters, 
saw that one was from Paulsen, and was 
mirkel “Immediate.” This he opened 
and read, and then laid down again on the 
tible, and then proceeded with his duties 
a3 carver, speaking hopefully of the pros- 

acts of rain, for there had been a short but 

eavy thunderstorm a few days previously, 
and a tribe of aboriginals camped at the head 
of Karossa Creek had told Grey Randall 
that rain would soon come. After supper 
was over he took up Paulsen's letter again, 
and said quietly, 

“ Molly, I did not want to spoil our 
Supper by telling you all some bad news. 
This lettér is from Paulsen. When going 
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into Sydney Harbour two weeks ago, the 
Heron was run into by the steamer 
Boomerang. She sank instantly ; the crew 
narrowly escaping being taken down with 
her. Poor Paulsen writes very dejectedly, 
for he says that the steamer was not in 
fault, and we cannot therefore claim 
damages. It seems that in a squall the 
Heron's rudder-head snapped off, and the 
schooner flew up into the wind right under 
the steamer's bows. Mary, you must help 
me to cheer him up. Write to him to-night. 


If he doesn't get another berth soon I'll 
ask him to come here and live with Will on 
Block 23 until we see what can be done 
towards replacing the Heron. I can't afford 
to put in more than 200/., but I daresay Mr. 
Powers will help us in the matter. Any- 
way, it might have been worse—thank God 
no lives were lost." 

* Poor father," and Edith Randall's soft 
arms stole round her father’s neck, you 
a!wiys think of others before yourself. But 
oh, if the rain would but come." 

It will come, my dear, in God's own 
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good time. For He ‘who marks the 
sparrow's fall’ will surely incline His ear 
to the anguished moans of these thousands 
of poor perishing cattle around us. Ah, 
my child, we think we are hardly used, but 
when I look into the patient, imploring eyes, 
full of the agony unutterable of thirst, of a 
dying bullock, my own are filled with teara. 
Three weeks ago when Sid Wright and I 
came across seventeen head lying dying 
under the shade of a wattle scrub, and shot 
them all, I felt glad, really glad, that we 
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were able so soon to end their sufferings. 
But yet it made me sick at heart." 

Two days passed, and yet the same un- 
relenting sky; and then again a hot and 
blasting westerly, which blew night and 
day. 


On the gum-tree clad summit of a spur 
of the coastal range, fifteen miles from the 
Randall homestead, two men were seated 
on the ground, smoking and drinking from 
& bottle of overproof Queensland rum, and 
watching with a savage joy in their black 


hearts a broad belt of lurid flame and smoke 
thit enveloped the settlement of Karossa, 
where men were fighting desperately to save 
at leist some little of the most valued of 
their household treasures and the live stock 
st ll rem uninz in the paddocks. 

Down in the almost dried-up bed of the 
creek some twenty or thirty women and 
children had taken refuge from the sweeping 
flames, and with them were all the animals 
that had escaped—some milch cows and 
calves, thirty or forty horses, and numerous 
goats and pigs. With streaming eyes, the 
poor women listened to the roaring of the 
fire as it swept from selection to selection, 
licking up the stout, broad, three-railed 
fences of hardened gum, with their thick 
poste, as if they were of cardboard, and then 
roaring onwards to the houses, which 
vanished before the terror of its breath as a 
leaf in the storm. In less than an hour from 
the outbreak the twenty thousand acres 
of land within the fire-belt was a black, 
smouldering, and treeless waste, with here 
and there the prone form of a mighty dead 
tree still blazing. And the Randalls and 
ten other families were ruined and homeless. 

The two men on the spur sat and watched 
the last of the fire. Their unsaddled horses 
were cropping the dry wiry grass that grew 
scantily on the stony ridges of the spur, and 
the men's saddles, blankete, billies, and 
other gear were lying at the foot of a big 
iron-bark tree beside a fire, showing that 


the two intended to camp there for the 


night. 

. Where did you say you started the fire, 
Jack ? ” asked Jabez Tuke, as he handed 
‘his companion the rum-bottle, tin pannikin, 
and the water-bag. 

“Three mile back of the house on 
Block 23, where the grass, although it's 
nearly lyin’ flat, is a couple of feet thick," 
replied Norton, a fat-faced, grimy-chinned 
and eyelashless man about forty years of 


e. 

Tuke—the lesser ruffian of the two— 
sprang to his feet, and, with clenched fista, 
glared savagely at his mate. ki 
Jack Norton, you orter be shot! You 
knew as well as me that old Mother Wayne 
an' her five kids has been livin’ there ever 
since the wreck Randall give em the house 
ter live in fer a twelvemonth.“ 

“ Well, what of it? What are yer gettin’ 
in such a tear for? 

* What of it! Look here, Jack Norton, 
if that woman or any of the Wayne kids 
has been burned to death, or badly hurted 
by the fire, I'll give myself up to Sergeant 
Miller, and blow the gaff, even if I swing for 
it in Darlinghurst Gaol.” 

“Wot are yer yappin' about? Didn't 
we agree to the thing, fair and square? 
snarled Norton, as he tossed off some rum, 
and then, with a snarl, threw down the 
pannikin. 

didn't agree to no burnin’ of women 
an' children to death," and he seized Norton 
savagely by hig coat-collar and shook him 
to and fro. ‘I agreed we was to get even 
with the Randalls and the others, and burn 
'em out; but I hadn't no grudge agin the 
Waynes.” 

“Ere, take yer hands off, or I'll knife 
yer!" cried Norton, as he struggled to his 
feet, and, gasping with rage and terror, faced 
his mate. The woman an’ her bloomin' 
kids are all right, I tell yer; they had lots 
o' time to git afore the fire got to the house. 

" How do you know?" asked Tuke 
suspiciously. 

Cos I seed 'em; seed em arf a hour 
after I started the fire, goin' along the old 
burnt-out belt towards the Creek. The old 
woman and kids was in a spring cart, and 
two men was follerin' on horseback ; I s' 


they wos Bob Wayne and Will Randall." 
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Tuke, villain as he was, gave a sigh of 
relief, and Norton— who had actually spoken 
the truth— went to the saddle-bags and pro- 
duced another bottle of rum, and the two 
drank together with a sort of sullen amity. 

" Didn't want kids burned to death," 
growled Tuke, as he wiped his bearded lips 
with his sleeve. 

“ Yah! we are mighty soft, ain't we?" 
sneered Norton. I ain't forgotten that the 
Waynes were among the mob that guyed us 
when we got a lickin’. J ain’t one ter 
fergive an’ ferget. An’ I ain't goin’ to stop 
until I have had my bellyful o' revenge agin 
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the Randalls. Look ere; I'll tell yer 
suthin’ that'll put some sand inter yer— 
suthin' that I heerd on'y two days ago." 

“ What's that?“ 

" Will Randall and his brother told old 
Hirsch, the watchmaker at Wadonda, that 
if they could only come acrost us again 
anywhere about Karossa they had every- 
thing readied up to give us a tar an' feath- 
erin’. 'Ow does that strike yer, eh ? An’ old 
man Randallsays as if we had our deserta 
we'd be doin' seven years' hard fer cattle 
stealin’ on the Clarence, five years back." 

This time Tuke set his teeth, and uttered 

(To be continued.) 
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a savage threat of further revenge upon the 
Randalls—father and sons. 

" Now you're talkin’ sense," said Norton, 
with an evil grin, and Ill show yer how 
we can do it." 

Going to his saddle-bag he took out a 
branding-iron, the bar of which was broken 
off about six inches from the letters, which 


were R {Randall's registered brand). He 


almost pushed it into Tuke's face. 

This 'ere bit o' iron is goin’ to get Grey 
Randall and Will Randall seven years," he 
snarled. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


1 year passed. Harry was carrying 

all before him, and Gerald Ross not far 
behind his friend, while Jack was considering 
what line in life to take up, with his mother. 

Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, said he 
several times, taking a flower from a plant 
of marguerite close by. Twice it is a 
soldier, three times. Mother dear, I'm 
going to swat for army exam. I mean it," 
sceing her look serious. | 

* Very well, Jack ; if you wish it you can 
begin at once. Only you must work, you 
know." 

" Right you are, mother mine; you'll 
see I shall." 

And so it proved. The hare.brained 
madcap actually came out second in the 
next Woolwich examination, greatly to the 
satisfaction of all the masters at St. Peter's. 

* I always knew," said the Head, '' there 
was sense somewhere in that boy, and am 
thankful we have got at it at last." 

How did you manage it, dear? was 
his mother's question. 

* Do you know, mother, it was all that old 
Mr. Elderbeck. He made me feel so ashamed 
of myself, and of wasting my talents, that it 
really set me going." 

" How much we owe him!” was his 
mother's reply ; ** Cyril’s return to happiness 
most of all. How I wish he could have 
seen your name here." 

And Jack did not stop here: he was 
mentioned several times when at Woolwich, 
and also carried off good.conduct honours, 
being specially praised by the Commander- 
in-chief. It was just about the tme of 
the threatened trouble in South Africa, 
and Jack was very eager, as soon as the war 
broke out, to be sent to the front. He was 
still more anxious when he heard that 
Cyril had joined the Ceylon Mounted Rifles 
as soon as the corps was formed, and that 
he had been several times in action. 

Then came the news that he had been 
given a commission, owing to his bravery. 

“ Bravo, Cyril! we shall hear more of you 
yet," was Jack's comment, and so it proved. 
For gallantly carrying despatches actually 
through the enemy's lines and so bringing 
help to a small company in danger he 
gained his D.S.O. 

Jack was soon after sent out, but not until 
after Roberts's entry into Pretoria. He came 
in for the beginning of the guerilla warfare, 
and found himself in charge of a convoy 
with supplies and men for a distant fort, 
when & large Boer commando surprised 
them, and for a few minutes he was afraid 
they were lost. 

Jack  shouted, 
surrender ! ” 


* Now, my men—no 
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They fought like Britons, guarding the pas- 
sengers, and, under cover of some armoured 
trunks, managed to keep the Boers off. ; 

Twice Jack was hit, but hastily bandaging 
head and arm he continued to direct the 
firing and encourage his men, almost in 
despair of holding out. He was gradually 
getting fainter and weaker—so much so 
that one of his sergeants had to continue 
the shouting, and all he could do was to give 
him directions. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the attack 
and a slackening of the enemy’s firing, and, 
on venturing to look round, Jack saw to his 
delight a strong force coming to their 
rescue, and amidst cheers, in which even 
the wounded joined, up dashed part of the 
troop, the other half turning to pursue the 
encmy. Jack was just able to recognise 
in the leading officer the handsome faco 
of his brother Cyril, who was soon bending 
over him, saying : 

* Well, kiddie, in one of your scrapes, 
as usual." 

Jack then sank unconscious, and Cyril 
took up his brother's slight form and 
carried him into one of the passengers' 
carriages and anxiously awaited the doctor's 
verdict. 

** A bad case, but we will pull him through 
in time. Must lose an arm, though, poor 
fellow." l 

They were soon able to move on, and get 
the sufferers into hospital, but it was many 
weeks before our hero was able to be sent 
home. 

Cyril remained with his regiment until 
the war was over, and was then hoping to 
get a few months in England before being 
sent out to India, where his battalion was 
due. 

Shortly afterwards he was on his way 
home, and once more welcomed by his 
mother, after being again promoted and 
mentioned for the second time for his 
bravery. 

“ The day has come I told you I would 
wait for, my dear son," was one of his 
mother's first remarks, and she took him 
to his room, where his father's sword was 
hanging over his bed. 

“ Your own now, Cyril,” said she proudly. 
“ You have well earned it, and deserve all 
your honours.” 

" Don't forget Jack, mother," was his 
answer. “I have come through with 
scarcely a scratch, and Jack, poor old Jack, 
maimed for life." 

“ Yes, don't forget Jack," said the one- 
armed hero, coming in. '' There was not 
much of him to begin with, and now there's 
& piece missing you must make all the more 
of what's left." 

Yes, here was the bright, light-hearted 


Jack, a shadow of himself, but just as ready 
for fun as ever. 

“I sav, mother, now that I'm no use as 
an artilleryman any longer, what do you 
say to my turning planter again ? " 

Mrs. Willoughby started. Not a bad 
idea." 

“Just the thing," said Cyril. “ Why, 
you could go out with me when I get orders 
for Madras, and could take up your abode 
again on Ellerslie. Won't they be glal 
to have you! And I shall put up with you 
whenever on leave.” 

“ Why, it's a splendid idea. And I shall 
make Harry take me to Ceylon for our 
honeymoon," cried Muriel. 

She and her old friend were to be married 
in a few months' time. 

* You must look out for a roomy bunga- 
low, Jack," said his mother, for I cannot 
be left behind, and Eustace will most likely 
be ordered out to India too, so Harold and 
I will have to come and look after you all." 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


AND so, after a few months had passed, 
Jack was actually on his way out to Ceylon 
again, prepared to take up the life of a planter 
this time in earnest, and looking forward with 
very great pleasure to seeing all old friends 
again. 

He was received by them all with the 
heartiest welcome, Harold Sinclair meeting 
him in Colombo. 

Gilbert Elliot and his wife could hardly 
realise at first that the tall, bronzed, s»rious- 
looking Jack was really their merry little 
schoolboy. But some of his nonsense was 
not far off, and soon broke out. 

“JT was beginning to be quite afraid of 
you," said Mrs. Elliot, “and am glad you 
have saved a little of your old self to come 
back to us.” 

“I am sorry I am not all here," laughed 
Jack, “ but can assure you that all that is 
left is very glad to be back. But no spoil- 
ing this time. I mean to work and ta show 
Gilbert I am worth all his kindness to us 
schoolboys in the old days, and to make up 
to him for all the trouble I gave him. I 
say, do you remember the chetty and the 
catapult ? " 

They had a good laugh over that, and 
many of the pranks in those grand oll 
times. 

" But one thing I am perfectly sure about,” 
said Jack. ' No schoolboys ever had such a 
ripping time, nor met with more kindness, 
than Harry Levinge and Jack Willoughby 
in their eighteen months in sunny Ceylon." 


(THE) END.) 
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Apor sat thinking for a couple of 
minutes after Drummond had taken 
his departure. Then he got up and went 
to Mr. Phillimore’s room. 

„Come in!" called the master's voice, 
in response to his tap. “Ah, Millington ! 
What can I do for you? 

** Please, sir, I want to ask rather a favour 
of you : I hope you won't mind." 

* Well, what is it? Anything that I can 
do I’m sure I shall be pleased to.” 

* I understand my friend Drummond was 
rather in the wars this morning during 
Latin hour, sir." 

“ Yes, indeed !—seriously so. But I'm 
afraid it's no use your coming to me about 
that, for the matter is already in the hands 
of the headmaster, and will have to take its 
course." 

“ I don't want to do any begging off, sir; 
but I thought I should like to try whether it 
were not possible to show that there had been 
some mistake.” 

“I’m afraid that would take a very 
Herculean effort, Millington,” said the 
master, not very genially. Sight is sight, 
and one could hardly have a more manifest 
affair than the very discreditable one of this 
morning.“ 

“I'm not going to bother you with 
arguments or pleadings, sir; but do you mind 
allowing me to have tho leaf of the crib 
which was found in Drummond's book?“ 

* Oh, certainly here you are. But kindly 
take care of it, as it may possibly be required.“ 

“Thank you very much, sir. Good 
afternoon." 

Millington scanned the leaf eagerly as he 
walked back to his study. No name, 
of course; neither was there a particle of 
writing by which the owner might be 
identified. But, on the other side, which, 
happening to contain the end of a book, 
was only half taken up with print, done 
somewhat roughly and hastily, though 
with the firm, straight, but occasionally 
broken lines which spoke of the use of a flat 
ruler not altogether without dents, was the 
figure of Prop. viii., Book vi. 

“ Not so much as a letter anywhere about 
the whole figure!" sighed Millington. 
Then, as he continued to stare at it, his 
face brightened. 

„At any rate," he mused, it's almost 
certainly some fellow in Aii., for we are not 
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doing that book at all in Ai., and I don't 
fancy Aiii. asp.re to it yet, though of that 
I must make sure. And—my word—ves ! ” 

It should be explained that, for the pur- 
poses of mathematics, the school was 
arranged into Divisions, which did not 
necessarily coincide with the forms in more 
than a general way. A boy might be very 
much better (or worse) at mathematics 
than at classics and other work, and any 
boy in the Sixth or Fifth Forms might be 
found in Ai, Aii, or Aiii, according to 
his mathematical ability considered by 
itself. Thus a fellow might be low down 
in the Fifth Form and yet at the top of Ai., 
while another might be high up in the Sixth 
and vet grovel along at the bottom of Aiii. 

Millington, having ascertained from a 
member of Aiii. that the Division was not 
doing Book vi., went down to where the 
lists of the whole school, both Form and 
Division, were stuck up, and, taking his 
prefect's roll-call list from his pocket, made 
therein a special mark against every name 
in the Fifth Form which appeared in Ai. 
or Aiii. 

That narrows the field to some extent,” 
he muttered with satisfaction. “ Now let's 
see how it leaves us for those who 
might possibly have a spite against Drum. 
Whitaker's in Aiii, so he’s out of it. 
Oku's in Ai., so he's out of it. That leaves 
Tomlinson, Dixon, and McGregor. Can't 
say I feel very much confidence in the 
spite theory, but, at any rate, I may as 
well make a beginning on these chaps 
regarding rulers." 

He took a sheet of paper and made an 
imposing-looking figure upon it, which he 

laced between the pages of his trigonometry 
k in readiness. 

Now, he said, the next move is 
to meet with my men in the company of 
their rulers." 

This was rather a troublesome business, 
especially to one who was working hard for 
a scholarship which meant much to him, 
and needed every hour he could get. But 
by this time he was keen about the new 
problem Drummond had set him, for its own 
sake, as well as being conscious of how much 
his friend's welfare depended upon the 
success of his investigations. 

So he hovered about in the Quad with 
his book and paper till he saw McGregor 
passing ihroueh to the big schoolroom 
where the lockers were. He followed him 
in. apparently engrossed with his book, 
and sat down at one of the desks, calling 
out: "Hi! have you got a ruler half a 
minute?“ 

The ruler was produced, and Millington 
added a line or two to his already wonderful 
figure. McGregor looked on marvelling. 
“Jiminy ! " he remarked, “ what a ghastly 
looking thing! I shouldn't like to swot for a 
schol. if it means much of that sort of 
stuff!“ 

" Thank your stars you haven't got to,“ 
replied Millington, returning the ruler. 

After a more or less similar transaction 
with Tomlinson and Dixon, he returned 
to his study, chuckling and grave alternately. 

Directly after tea Drummond came up, 
looking unusually pale and solemn. 

" Well?” he said anxiously, have you 
found out anything yet? 

" Yet?” cried Millington. “ My dear 
fellow, how could you expect it? To tell 
you the truth, I've been busy with this 
pretty nearly all the afternoon—I was 


really obliged to." And he displayed the 
figure which had already struck awe into 
the hearta of three aspiring mathematicians. 

Poor Drummond looked at it gloomily 
and without enthusiasm. I've got to go 
to the Head after Chapel," he said; and 
how on earth I'm to clear myself I don't 
know." 

Immediately after Chapel Drummond 
found Millington waiting for him in the 
corridor, and repeated his inquiry. 

" Can't say I'm very much * forrader' than 
when I saw you last, old man," was Milling- 
ton's reply ; * but keep your pecker up, and 
tell a straight tale, and good luck to you! 

Slowly and dejectedly Drummond made 
his way to the Headmaster's etudy, and 
stood waiting for him to come from Chapel. 

Five minutes later he was racing up to 
Millington's study radiant with delight, 

"Why, you old fibber!" he shouted, 
" you said you hadn't found out anything 
—told me so twice—and here you've got 
the whole thing fixed up! The first words 
the Head said to me were, * Ah, Drummond, 
we must apologise to you for doubting you ; 
but, you know, it was rather difficult to 
know what else to think. However, your 
friend Millington has satisfied me that you 
are all right this time, and though I can't 
call you a model of whata Fifth Form fellow 
should be in every respect, I believe I have 
never had reason to suspect you of and 
dishonourable, and I am heartily g to 
find that my opinion need undergo no 
change.’ And then he shook hands, and 
Ive come bung here to know what you 
mean by it, you villain ! " 

E: idn't e 1 I hadn't found out 
anything," said Millington, grinning. I 
told you that I had been busy moat of the 
afternoon with that figure, which was true; 
and I also told you just now that I hadn't 

ot much farther, which was true also, for 
knew about as much the first time you 
asked as the second, though certainly I had 
been acting on that knowledge since—while 
you were in prep., in fact.” 

And who was the chap who did it? 
Have you found out that ? ” 

* Yes ; he'll be here in a minute. I think 
thats the correct Sherlock method of 
drawing to a wind-up, isn't it—to have the 
culprit walk into the room at the appointed 
hour? Anyhow, I've sent for him to come, 
and here he is, if I'm not mistaken—Come 
in!" ^ 


Io be. St 
conchae t 
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NLY one more performance remained to 
be given, before this tour—which 
had been a very successful one—came to 
&n end and the troupe was disbanded. 
The circus had been spending a week 
in a busy town, and now Saturday, the 
last night, had come, and special efforts 
had be»n made for a varied and attractive 
programme, so as to leave a good impres- 
sion. The entire circus staff, with the 
exception of Joe Banks and Jerry Scott, 
were in capital spirits. The tamer was, 
indeed, in one of his blackest moods, while 
Jerry’s queer face bore traces of deep 
mental sutfering. 

“ Jerry !" called the ringing voice of the 
Manager from the tent where he was supcr- 
intending some of the arrangements, just 
step over to Joe and tell him I want to 
speak to him very particularly, and ask 
bim to come at once." 

Jerry departed on his errand, and in & 
few minutes Joe made his appearance. 
Mr. Barker drew him away to the other 
side of the tent, and out of earshot of the 
men who were at work setting up the 
seats. . 

Joe,“ said he, "I've to-day received 
& letter from a gentleman who was among 
the audience a few nights ago. This letter 
proteste in the strongest terms against the 
way in which the cage animals are put 
Mike their performance, and says that 
though: it was usual for a tamer to have a 
pistol ready for use in case of extremity, 
it was ‘simply cruelty to animals to employ 
a whip such as you were using. So now 
I've sent for you to say that you mustn’t 
Ose that same whip to-night, or we may get 
into trouble.” 

“ Look here, sir," replied Joe, it's all 
very well for outsiders to be writing letters 
and finding fault, but one can’t listen to all 
they say! I can't and I won't change my 
whip to-night! The beasts are used to it, 
and I can't make them do their work 
without it. And as for the gent that wrote 
that letter, perhaps he'll be kind enough to 
mind his own business, and I'll mind mine. 
Or, if he likes, he can tako a turn in the 
cage te-night with a whip of his own, and 
see what he can do." 

"Im sorry you don't see your way to 
doing as I wish," said Mr. Barker gravely; 
“ but this is our last performance and 
I can only hope that nothing unpleasant 
may come of it; and he added to himself, 
as Joe sulkily turned and left the tent, 
“Im glad, very glad, that this is the last 
performance. Joe's getting out of hand, 
and so are the animals, It’s high time we 
broke up!” 

The entertainment that night went with 
any amount of go and spirit. The Missus 
had learnt a new dance on horseback, and 
won great applause. Then, too, a fresh 
yorformer had been engaged to show off 
hia trained horse, by way of giving an 
extra turn; and when this horse mounted 
into & long, low car, took up some reins 
with his teeth, and drove two elephants 
all round the ring, the applause was quite 
deafening. The equestrian juggler, too, 
delighted the audience, especially when, 
«till careering round on a fine bay mare, 
he swallowed a dozen eggs one after another, 
shells and all, producing them again, how- 
ever, after many strange contortions, out 
of his back hair, 


CHAPTER IX.—IN SORE PERIL. 


At last the bell rang for the wild-beast 
car and the tamer, and in rolled the huge 
cage, drawn by four stout horses, which 
were immediately unharnessed and led 
away. 

The tamer did not look so handsome as 
usual, though his hair was elaborately 
curled and his tight-fitting suit was brilliant 
with bright colour and ornamental em- 
broideries in gold and silver. But his face 
wore a dark flush all over, and his lids 
drooped heavily over the bloodshot eyes. 

The Master looked at him keenly and 
shook his head, letting his glance fall from 
the man’s face to the nervous right hand 
that held the cruel whip, about which there 
had been that talk only an hour or two 
beforo. 

The beasts, too, seemed restless and 

uneasy. Instead of sitting quietly and 
looking about them with the polite in- 
difference which animals soon acquire, 
either in a show or in the Zoological Gardens, 
they were walking round, snarling and growl- 
ing at each other, and showing their teeth, 
Stripey, the tiger, especially being in a 
very cantankerous mood. For the last 
day or two the tiger had been suffering from 
& festering sore in the flank, and thus the 
animal was rendored even more savage 
than usual and showed its temper by 
baring its great teeth and flattening ita 
ears, when the tamer, having bowed to the 
audience, approached the car to enter the 
cage. 
A thrill of almost painful excitement 
ran through the crowd gathered together 
to be amused, *but now suddenly impressed 
with the fecling that a human being—one of 
their fellows—was about to put himself 
in real peril to give them pleasure. 

Nor was it only the tiger that looked 
savage and  menacing. The lion and 
lioness, after glaring round the cage a few 
times, crouched down in a corner, their 
yellow eyes fixed eagerly upon the grated 
door. The leopards were moving about 
swearing and growling, their wicked-looking 
muzzles thrust forward, their mouths one 
rapacious grin. There seemed to be an 
all-prevailing spirit of mutiny among 
the animals, and there came a sudden hush 
of painful expectancy in the audience. ‘The 
air seemed charged with electricity. Every- 
one felt the presence of threatened mischief 
and impending danger. But danger or no, 
the tamer must do his work. Brandishing 
the whip, Joe mounted the two steps of the 
car, and paused a moment, peering into 
the cage. 

The lioness rose and bounded forward 
with a roar, but Joe seemed to take no 
notice of this, except to say in an authori- 
tative tone, Down, Leona!" He slid 
back the barrier, glided in quick as a flash, 
and drew the door to behind him. ‘Then 
he stepped forward among the animals, 
calling them by their names, pushing the 
lioness unceremoniously aside, patting one, 
pulling the ears of another, putting his 
face caressingly down on to the head of a 
third, as if it were a pet cat, seemingly 
oblivious to all the growls and roars, but 
treating the formidable creatures as though 
they were peevish children, who, if they 
declined to be coaxed and petted into good 
humour and docile behaviour, would presently 
have to be punished. 

It was plain enough to Jerry, whose duty 


it was to stand close by the cage during 
performance time, that Joe had been 
drinking. He was not drunk, but he had. 
taken enough stimulant to excite him and 
make him reckless. As a rule he had in 
former times been as prudent as he was 
cool and courageous; cautious and gentle 
as well as firm and determined with his 
fierce pupils. But to-night he had nothing 
of the old calm fearlessness. He was 
worked up to a condition of excitement 
which frightened Jerry, and made the 
Master, too, very uneasy. The latter 
knew well enough that the safety of a tamer 
depends largely upon his own self-control, 
and upon having his wits about him; and 
he could see only too plainly that Joe 
to-night was not only far too much excited 
to do his work properly, but was also in so 
wild and reckless a state of mind that he 
would discard all his accustomed pre- 
cautions. . 

Leo and his mate, though by no means 
in the swcetest of humours, went through 
their accustomed tasks. But Stripey, the 
tiger, fiercer than usual on account of the 
sore on his flank, and finding that his lame- 
ness made the tricks and exercises a very 
painful affair, showed a strong inclination 
to sulk, and to shirk work. 

The creature was in pain, and had Joe 
been his old, quiet, observant self, he would 
have recognised this and let poor Stripey 
off easy. But he noticed nothing save 
that the tiger was in a rebellious mood, 
which must be taken out of him with the 
whip, and also that the leopards, which 
were always ready to grumble, and were 
to-night more mutinous than ever before, 
must receive due chastisement. They were 
too cowardly to be openly disobedient, or 
to venture on an attack, but they would 
have been more than glad to follow, if any 
companion of theirs set the example. 

With shouts and jeers and taunts, Joe 
Banks put the beasts through their pro- 
gramme; not a moment's patience did he 
show for hesitation which sometimes indi- 
cated that they did not quite understand 
the word of command. He had not a kind 
word or touch for them now that his blood 
was up and the false courage of alcohol 
made him reckless. Again and again, with 
a crack like a pistol-shot, the stinging 
lash coiled like the burning fiery serpent of 
the Israelites of old about the strained, 
leaping, vaulting bodies. And the breath- 
less beasts, driven almost to madness, 
glared round at their tamer, showing teeth 
that were ready to tear him to pieces. 

The performance was nearly over, and a 
scranible. fast and furious, through hoops 
was going on as a grand finale, when Joe, 
secing the tiger hang back sulkily, as his 
turn came, swore at him roundly, and, 
raising his whip, he hit Stripey as hard 
as he could. 

The lash flew out with tremendous impetus 
and fell, unfortunatelv, right across the 
festering wound in the flank, which it must 
have seemed to sear as with a red-hot 
iron. 

Uttering a wild roar of mingled rage and 
pain, Stripey turned upon his tormentor, 
and, with a sinyle bound, struck him down, 
then stood over his prey, looking about him 
as though in surprise that his master, whom 
ho had obeyed so far, should have been so 
easy to overthrow. 
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And now the leopards, as though this was 
the chance which they had been looki 
forward to and expecting, sprang forwa 
to dart at Joe's throat ; but the tiger warned 
them off with an angry growl, which they 
dared not disobey. 

Meanwhile, shrieks and cries from the 
women and children in the audience mingled 
with the shouts of the Master of the Ring 

iving his orders ; and the tamer lay as one 
ead on the floor of the great cage, with 
Stripey standing over him. 
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* We must get Joe out this minute, or 
there's no chance for him," said the Manager. 
* Jerry, you stand here and fire this pistol 
as I get into the Under cover of the 
smoke I may be able to catch hold of Joe. 
Fire again when I'm trying to get him out, 
or we shall be followed and attacked." 

“ No, sir,” replied Jerry, pressing forward 
and mounting the steps of the car; you've 
got the Missus to think about, and I've 
no one. Take the pistols, sir; I'm for the 


cage !"' 
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NAMECARVING AT THE CHIEF PUBLIC 


HE science of name-carving has de- 
generated. From time immemorial 
until our own prosaic days every schoolboy 
has deemed it his first business, on entering 
his alma mater, to see that his name was 
engraven—literally '' engraven "—as deeply 
as possible at that seat of learning, for the 


In the Upper School at Eton. 


benefit and encouragement of future genera- 
tions, and to gain some degree of immor- 
tality for himself. But, in these days of 
advanced tenets and of easily shocked 
feelings, the British boy at the public 
schools is much handicapped in many ways, 
of which the carving of his name on wall, 
desk, or form is one. 


A Famous Carving at Harrow. 


It is, of course, at our oldest public 
schools that the carving of names reached 
its full glory in the past. Indeed, so little 
is there to say, comparatively speaking, of 
this science at the newer foundations, such 
as Marlborough, Wellington, and Clifton, 
that we may pass them by altogether in 
this connection. But when we hark back 
to Eton, Harrow, Westminster, etc., we find 


Dryden's Name Carved on a Form at 
Westminster School. 


a wonderful change has taken place during 
the latter part of last century in this 


matter. We may well, like the doubtful 
Scot, ask the query —slightly altering the 
proper noun—‘“ Stands Eton where she did?“ 


And our reply, sorrowfully given, would 
have to be an emphatic “ No." 

For the public schools have nearly all 
undergone a tremendous change as regards 
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the carving of their names by lively scholars. 
The glorious traditions of past ages have 
decayed in this respect. Go to Eton, and 
view that wonderful array of names carved 
in the Upper School by Etonians of long 
ago. Note the door of the master’s room 
which bears on one side of it W. E. Glad- 
stone " and on the other “ R. Cecil "—the 
future Marquees of Salisbury and Prime 
Minister. Observe the desk with the sprawl- 
ing carving of Macduff,” whereto the last 


Gownboys' Arch at Charterhouse. 


"f" was only added a few years ago, showing 
that even at Eton it is not every great scion 
of nobility that can spell his own name 
correctly when he enters the sacred portals. 
In this Upper School you can see hundreds 
of famous names so carved wherever there 
was space or opportunity—Fox, Shelley, 
Churchill, etc., greet you on all sides. 

Such was the practice in the past. Nowa- 
days what a change! You want your name 
adding to the wonderful list, so you send 
five shillings, with that name, to the, duly 


* No, no, my boy,” cried the Manager ; 
but Jerry was y at the cage door, and 
in another second, with a mute cry to God 
for help, he slid back the heavy barrier, 
closed it behind him, and as the smoke from 
the firing of Mr. Barker's pistol cleared 
away he found himself standing in the centre 
of the cage, the trate, insensible form 
of the tamer at his feet, and the glaring, 
fierce eyes of Stripey turned full upon him 
in scornful defiance. 
( To be continued.) 


SCHOOLS. 


appointed painter; and behold, your name 
is tacked on to a tremendous array of similar 
ones, in long columns, all one size, alike in 
every way except that of order of the letters. 
You become one of an ordinary crowd ; your 
individuality is gone ; if ever you return in 
after-years to Eton it will perhaps take you 
hours to find your own name there. Alas! 
Harrow is in almost exactly similar plight. 
Generations ago, when it was a wet after- 
noon, George Gordon (Lord Byron), Richard 
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B. Sheridan, Robert Peel, and other magnifi- 
cent spirits could pass the dull winter 
hours by carving—more or less legibly—on 
els in the Old School, names whick were 
estined later to thrill the world, and there 
the visitor may yet see those very names. 
When the whole of the space on the lower 
woodwork was filed, the adventurous 
Harrovian could yet climb up to the higher 
panels, and there display his skil under 
difficulties. Or he could get the school 
custos, for a monetary consideration—cash 


to do the carving for him 
in that higher region. At any rate he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his name 
—'' John Robert Jenkins —was well and 
truly carved for future scholars and visitors 
to behold. Then, as space on Parnassus 
itself became smaller, and consequently 
more valuable, the monitors had it reserved 
for themselves. 

And to-day ? “ Ineluctable fatum venit." 
No more may the budding Byron or Sheridan 
carve his name at Harrow at all—not in solid 
material, wood or stone. He can have it 

inted up on his house-board— painted cn 
Pis house-board /—like everybody else's, on 
payment of & small fee. That is now his 
only hope of gaining immortality from having 
his name raised on high at Harrow ; unless, 
of course, he can in later life emulate the 
glory of & Burnaby or Melvill, and win 
everlasting fame by a special tribute in the 
famous College chapel. 

At Winchester the scholar has always 
been even worse off. For Winchester 
never did like or encourage her alumni to cut 
their names on wood or stone within her 
sacred boundaries. The authorities very 
early set their faces against what ney 
termed desecration of sound Englis 
oak or good solid stone. They drew up 
the celebrated Tabula legum," well known 
to all Wykehamiste, wherein it is expressly 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to throw 
stones which might break the windows or do 
damage, or to carve names or such like vain 
words on any part of the material structure 
of the fine old school. 

Accordingly the Wykehamist whose tastes 
lie in the direction of sculpture, gets no 
encouragement to try his 'prentice hand in 
engraving ‘Thomas Henry Jones in big 
irregular letters at the great school founded 
by the saintly William of Wykeham cven 
before Eton was brought into being. There 
are, it is true, here and there to be seen, on 
desk or panel or stone, one or two names 
of former boys, which prove that not every 
scholar at Winchester has bowed the knee 
to Baal or been awed by the wonderful fore- 
thought taken by his mentors on his behalf. 
But those names are so comparatively few 
(and hardly one of them is that of a boy 
who afterwards became really famous), that 
they only make the blankness of the whole 
more conspicuous by their very presence 
there, where they are truly “like angels’ 
visits, few and far between." 

Worst of all is Rugby. For, though Eton, 
Harrow, and Charterhouse have instituted 
new rules for the carving of names, they 
have, at all events, held moet sacred and 
dear the names already to be seen carved 
within their walls, or without them. But 
Rugby has actually gone the length of 
desecrating the very names of her own sons 
of the past! And this at the same school 
which is inseparably connected with the 
name of him who wrote much and often about 
the “ Philistines and Philistinism " of our 
own times! 

Your only chance of getting your name 
carved on Rugby's walls is by gaining some 
scholarship or exhibition. Then your name 
is added to a select list on boards at the far 
end of the great hall. Some years ago it 
was found necessary, owing to certain 
alterations about to be made, to take down 
temporarily these boards, and then there 
was revealed the astounding fact that the 
boards had been erected so as to cover the 
names of boys who were at school before 
1830! And, worse still, the boards were 
put up again in the same places when all 
was done. This is the worst piece of vandal- 
ism, surely, that any public school has been 
guilty of for long years. And—Rugby ! 
„Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon; lest the Philistines 


down alwa 
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rejoice, and the uncircumcised triumph.” 
Arnold, Temple, Hughes, Matthew Arnold. 
These are names that all the world honours, 
and of which a Rugby boy is properly proud. 
But what of the names of other Rugby boys’ 
ancestors hidden behind those terrible 
boards ? 

In 5 Charterhouse School we are 
coming to Eton's second at rival as a 
school for name-carvers. For Charterhouse 
has a record and can show an exhibition of 
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Westminster's Famous Porch. 


name-carving of which any great school 
may well be proud. There is the celebrated 
" Gownboys' Arch," which was brought most 
reverently and carefully from the old school 
down to Godalming, and which was set up 
again in a prominent place there, to show off 
its splendid array of names, famous or 
otherwise, to all and sundry of future scholars 
and visitors (P.S.—Compare this lovable 
treatment with Rugby’s !) 

A grand tribute to the Carthusian faculty 
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for engraving one’s name deeply is this arch. 
From about 1778 onwards it rs a noble 
list of youths who, like grand, noble Thomas 
Newcome, have many a time and oft called 
“ Adsum”’ at the famous school, but who 
long ago answered Adsum for the last 
time when the Master called them to their 
blessed eternal rest. 

There has been no putting up here of 
common wooden —not even under 
the pretence of '' preserving " this splendid 
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““Gownboys’ Arch." The enthusiasm and 
veneration of a Thackeray, of a Baden- 
Powell, has saved the Charterhouse from 
the crime of “ Philistinism " at any rate. 
Splendid also is the fine array of names 
carved on the stone arches opposite to 
" Gownboys'" at the Godalming school. 
How many hundreds of boys have carved 
their names there, who shall tell? Yet 
Charterhouse guards them all carefully; 
she lovingly brought all her lares and penates 
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with her when she removed from the City 
to this pretty Surrey town. 

Merchant 'l'aylors' School allows its moni- 
tors and chief boys to carve their names on 

tables in the big school. When these tables 
are full —and it takes about twenty-five years 
to fill one, on the average—the table-top is 
taken off and securely tixed on the walls of 
the room, just high enough up for everybody 
to read the names easily and plainly. 

Radley College finds that most boys 
prefer to carve their nimes on the old 

‘desks in its e schoolroom. Very 
wisely it doesn't hinder them from doing so, 
and thus there is 4 grand array of names at 
Radlev, all carved in this way. 

Rossall boys find similarly that desks 
afford them most scope for their efforts at 

'immortalising their names in substantial 

. form. You will find few desks or seats at 

, Rossall that do not bear evidence of much 

| nonne and hard work of this kind. 

But the premier school for name-carving 
of the kind we have here dealt with is 
undoubtedly Westminster. This school can 
more than rival Eton itself in this respect, 
for there is harlly any part of the old seat 

. of learning beneath the shadow of the 
venerable Abbey but can boast of an array 

: of famous names carved on it that would 
make the fortune of an average person could 

they but be put up for sale. 


Schoolrooms, dormitory, porch, desks, and 
forms, all have been at one time or another 
pressed into the service by Westminsters 
past and present who wished to leave an 
immortal name behind them—immortal of 
its kind. Look at that treasure of West- 
minster to be found rigidly and sacredly 
1 at the head of the Upper School. 
t is only a common form, old and worn. 
But no money would purchase it from the 
school; for can you not see there the cele- 
brated name of the boy who made it immortal 
by carving his name irregularly upon it— 
* John Dryden " ? 

Gaze around you whilst in this | irge school. 
room. Look immediately above the head- 
master’s chair. See the many long liste of 
families, father and son downwards, from 
as far back as 1590 till our own days, who 
have been educated at Westminster School. 
Think upon the generations of Glyns, 
Phillimores, Watkins — Williams-W ynnes, 
Waterfields, Prestons, and others that are all 
enshrine i there, with their names carved or 
painted in those lista. Then turn round to 
survey the other walls, and to wonder how 
the carvers ever managed to get so high up 
as to cut their names all those feet above 
the wood - panelling that adorns the bottom 
half of those walls. 

Pase afterwards into the old dormitory, and 
note the magnificent carving of hames of 
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King’s Scholars who have at one time or 
another lived and slept there. And reflect 
that even to-day the modern King's Scholar 
with a taste for carving does not often fail to 
add his to the goodly number already there. 
He is proud a the list of KSS. stretching 
far back into the dim ages of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, who slept in the place he now 
occupies. His mind revolves round such 
lights as Charles Wesley, John Dryden, 
Warren Hastings, George Herbert, Edward 
Gibbon, and other similar predecessors, 
and he wisely resolves that his own name 
could not be in better company. 

Anl, lastly, who does not know the 
fanious porch at Westminster, the glory of all 
English schools with regard to such name- 
carving? From top to bottom, and on its 
inside stones too, it bears a mass of names, 
carvod in all sizes and shapes, some dis- 
tinguished now and others forgotten. "There 
are Cotton and Sandilands, bishop and 
athlete, in close conjunction with Philli- 
more and Jones, judge and nobody, all in 
glorious confusion mixed together. There 
is little room left for the Westminster boy 
of nd to add his name there. Yet he 
finds other spots, for the Abbey school is 
wise in its generation. But that grand old 
porch has no superior anywhere, and only 
555 rival the Gownboys’ Arch at Charter- 

ouse. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS RUGBY UNION. 
By Frank JONES, B.A. (Midland Counties R. U.), 


HE visit last season of the victorious 

" All Blacks," and their wonderful 
success against British teams, has caused a 
‘boom in Rugby football which must be very 
dear to the faithful follower of Tom Brown's 
code. It is probable that it was this more 
than usual interest in Rugby matters which 


Mr. T. C. Cooper. 
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prompted the president of the English 
Rugby Union to send out his now famous 
circular to the headmasters of our schools 
urging the superiority of the game and the 
desirability of its adoption as the game par 
excellence for the English schoolboy. 

At such a time it will doubtless be of 
interest to the readers of the “ B.O.P.” to 
learn something of the English Schools 
Union and its formation, and of the wonder- 
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fully rapid progress which that body has 
made within a comparatively few years in 
spreading and fostering the game in a direc- 
tion undreamt of a few years ago—namely, 
in the elementary school. It is true that 
the work of the English Schools Union is not 
confined to the elementary school, as many 
secondary schools also belong to that body, 
but it is in the elementary schools that the 
most important work is being done, as for 
them, without some such union, Rugby foot- 
ball would be impossible. 

Let us take a brief view of the history of 
the movement. To the midland town of 
Leicester belongs the honour of taking that 
first step which is so proverbially difficult. 
In 1894 a town union was started with a 
membership of six schools, the chief worker 
in the scheme being Mr. J. C. Cooper, whose 
name will go down to posterity as the father 
of the English Schools Union. Not only has 
he been instrumental in making his own town 
union & most thriving concern, but, not 
satisfied with this, he has travelled all over 
the country, leaving his mark on the towns 
he visits in the shape of a schools union. 
So successful has he been in popularising 
the game that there are at present branches 
of the English Schools Union in Leicester 
(seventeen schools), Northampton, Rugby, 
Birmingham (the three King Edward's 
Grammar Schools), Coventry, Bristol, Bath, 
Gloucester, Exeter, Torquay, the two Hartle- 
pools, and in a few other towns. 

It is curious, too, that Mr. Cooper should 
have been the originator not only of the 
English but also of the Welsh Schools 
Union, This is carrying coals to Newcastle 
with a vengeance, and the remembrance of 
his share in the work in Wales is probably 
some solace to the sorrow inflicted upon him 
by the three defeats England has suffered 
at the hands of Wales. 

The most important day in the year of 
the English Schools Union is that on which 
the annual match with Wales takes place. 
The first of these was fought three years 
ago at Cardiff, just before the actual forma- 


tion of the English Union, and resulted in 
a victory for Wales by 23 points to 5. To 
one who has not seen Cardiff in the excite- 
ment of a great match the furore caused by 
the event is inconceivable. It is impossible 
to arrive at the exact number of the 


T. Fitchett. 
Czptain of English Tenm, 1905. 


gate" with any degree of certainty. Un- 
fortunately it was “ beyond the wildest 


dreams," with a result that the arrange- 
menta for taking tickets were totally in- 
adequate, and many thousands rushed the 
gates. It is pretty certain, however, that 
at least 12,000 were present. 

For such a match the standard of age was 
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remarkably low, no boy being allowed to 
play over fourteen at the beginning of the 
season. Rut the game demonstrated onc; 
far all—and there are many players in Eng- 
‘and to whom such a demonstration is 
>ecessary—that Rugby football can be 
played as a scientific game by boys of even 
SO young an age as twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen. Personally I was greatly impressed 
by the ibilities of the game as played 
by the Welsh boys. The English boys were 
a plucky lot, but it must be frankly con- 
fessed that they lacked the cleverness and 
experience of their opponents. But the 
lesson of the game to me personally was 
that the level of the game in tho ordinary 
secondary school in England was a national 
a er and that the same might also be 

f the standard of play in the average 
senior club in England. Never before that 
mitch in Wales had I realised to what a 
pitch of excellence the game might be 
deveio A even among the younger memhers 
of a school. After the boys’ match a senior 
match was played between the second team 
of Cardiff and a local team, and I am told 
by those who stayed to see it that the 
poorneas of the play was ludicrous in com- 

with what had gone before. 

In 1905 the return match was played at 
Leicester. The English Union had now 
been formed, and it was possible with the 
knowledge obtained through the inter-town 
matches to sclect the English team with 
greater confidence, and it was hoped that 
playing on their own soil and before their 
own crowd the English boys would be 
&ble to give a better accouut of themselves. 
This they undoubtedly did, and although 
the Welsh team was a distinct improvement 
on that of the former year, the margin of 
pointe by which Wales won was the com- 
paratively small one of 2 tries to nil. One 
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[Early this year a Committee of the London County 
Council presented a report on the appen ques- 
tion. It was pointed out that it appeared to be neces- 
sary to supplement the old system of apprenticeship by 
some system of trade schools if London was to supply a 
due proportion of recruite for skilled trades, 

As an outcome of this report the Council opened 
certain trade schools for girls at Easter, and has 

arrangel to open trade schools for boys, tlie aim of 
which will be to give boys leaving the ordinary schools 
at the ages of 14 to 16 a thorough preliminar: tr: ining 
for certain tnules, while at the same time continui 
their general education. 

It was pro 1 to open the following schools in 
September: School of Engineering, att 
School of Engineering and Navigation, High Street, 
Poplar ; School of Engineering, at the L.C.C. P adding- 
ton Technical Institute, Saltram Crescent, nn ol 
of Silversmithiug, at tbe L.C.C. Central School of Ai 
apd Crafts, 316 Jtezent Street, w. 

At tbe meeting of the Council on July 31, le- 
cided to offer a number of scholarships tenable at the 
above schools for competition after the summer li 
days The scholarships are open to boys between th 
ages of 14 and 16 on July 31, who are — in 
London, and whose parents’ incomes do not exceed 
160%. a vear; they are tenable for two 
years, and in addition to free education in 
general subjects and in the trade chosen, 

maintenance grants of 102 the first 
year, ard 151. the second year. The scholar- 
suips will be awarded on the result of 
an examination in arithmetic, English snb- 
jects, and drawing. 

Application fo: ms can be obtaincd from 
the Executive Officer, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, w.c.) 


rorrr in the heart of the rhip- 
industries, and sur- 

ater irs in every direction by a 
dense population connected more 
or less directly or indirectly with 
the shipbuilding trade and marine 
engineering works, stands a 
handsome stone building erected by tho 
London County Council as a technical 
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striking feature of the match was the pre. 
sence of over 500 enthusiastic Welshmen, 
who hal travelled up to Leicester by 
apecial train, some from distant Llanelly 
anl Swansea, leaving home at 2 a.m. to 
witness the match. 

Last year's game at Cardiff was, I am 
afraid, something of a disappointment to 
the English committee, who thought they 
had a really good chance of victory. But it 
was the old tale of the English methods 
being beaten by the more skilful Welsh 
methods, and there was, moreover, a 
startling difference between the physique 
anl weight of the two teams to the advan- 
tage of Wales. Some of the Welsh boys 
were veritable giants for their age, three of 
the most prominent weighing close on nins 
stone each. The bright and particular star 
of the English side was the full-back Watson, 
of Torquay, whose sound defence frequently 
evoked the admiration of the crowd. Another 
notable figure was that of Fitchett. of 
Leicester, the English capt in, to whom 
belongs the unique honour of having played 
in all three games against Wales. The 
ecore of Wales, 1 goal 3 tries, England nil, 
about represents the game, and shows that 
England will have to make still further 
efforts if she wants to break the record of 
defeats at the hand of the Principality. 

It is to be hoped that this work of the 
English Schools Union will receive from the 
English Union the support that it deserves. 
Individual towns (Cardiff and Leicester are 
noteworthy examples) have shown their 
belief in the benefits accruing from such 
unions not only by granting the boys 


free passes to their matches, but by 
handsome donations, and the English 
Union itself has granted the sum of 


100“. to the English Schools Union for the 
furtherance of its work in supplying outfits 


By H. F. Hoppen. 


school for navigation and marine engineer- 
inc. 

The institution waa fret 
known under the name of the 
* Poplar Technical Institute,” 
but the present name was 
adopted in July 1906 as being 


more descriptive of the instruc- 


The High Street, Poplar, was chosen as 
being a suitable locality, easily available 
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to poor schools commencing the game. 
There is at present a suggestion to work 
matters through the County Unions, each 
of which is to be granted a sum of money 
for schools in its own county, and there is 
every prospect of the scheme acting well. 
English Rugby football is in a deplorable 
condition, whether we look at international, 
county, university, or public-school teams, 
and there is no surer-way to put it right than 
to begin at the beginning and train the Loy. 

England has already begun to reap the 
fruits of the movement, having found a 
valuable three-quarter in Miles, who learnt 
his football in the Leicester Schools Te 

I was speaking a year or so a 
public school master who had in fis d day 
been a footballer of some renown, and he 
made the astounding statement that he 
thought that up to sixteen the boy should 
be allowed “to lie fallow’! It is this 
absurd notion which causes us masters and 
boys in secondary schools in England to be 
satisfiod with such a very low level of play, 
and scarcely recognise that, if we saw it, 
the play of Welsh schoolboys under fourteen 
—and for the matter of that English 
schoolboys, too—would put us to the 
blush. Let us, then, study the game with 
all the earnestness and zeal with which 
these youngsters do, and our games, instead 
of being the scramble which I fear many of 
them are, will develop into the true game of 
Rugby football, combining, as it does, all the 
elements of pluck, dash, resolution, and skill. 

Rugby football is not a game that can be 
picked up by any amount of misdirected 
practice, It must be studied as a science 
under careful tuition, the player must be keen 
upon it and must sei'e every opportunity of 
witnessing first-class games, and it is by using 
these means that the Welsh football boy holds 
a position of which he may be :ustly proud. 


NAVIGATION. 


to all those directly interested in seafaring 
pursuita, and the spot chosen has the advan- 


tage of the open space afforded by the 
recrcation-ground cin front, so that plenty 
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of light and ample ventila- 
tion are secured for the 
students. 

This important fact is 
very noticeable on entering 
the building, and one can 
hardly realise, when looking 
at the spacious, well lighted, 
and airy class-roorms, that 
you are in the heart of 
stuffy, smoky Poplar. 

The school has been in 

working order since Sep- 
tember 1905, but was form- 
ally opened on January 24 
last, by Sir William Collins, 
M.D., B.SO., M.P., Chair- 
man of the Education Com- 
mittee of the London 
.County Council; and tho 
popularity of the scheme is 
shown by the fact that 
over four hundred students 
have signed on ; and since 
that time, in addition to the 
evening classes, a nautical 
school for the instruction of seagoing apprentices and 
engineers has been provided in order to enable them to 
qualify for the Board of Trade examination. 

Such instruction has, up till now, been entirely in 
the hands of private instructors and coachers, and a 
large number of seagoing officers have already availed 
themselves of the excellent equipment and many ad- 
vantages connected with these classes. 

lt was a warm day in July when I ran down to 

old famihar Poplar to see the school. The same old 
tarry smell pervaded the atmosphere as I turned into 
the High Street, so well remembered in the days of 
my youth ; and having obtained the kind permission of 
the genial Principal, Mr. H. A. Garratt, M. L. N. a., and 
Associate M.Inst. of Civil Engineers, and accompanied 
bv the friendly Secretary, Mr. A. R. Forbes, who 
kindly offered to pilot me round, and interested him- 
self in giving me every information I required, I spent 
a very enjoyable time. That the Council has spared 
no expense in making the school thoroughly efficient 
and up to date in every way suitable to the present- 
day requirements of scientific study is shown by the 
fact that the cost of building and equipment has 
been approximately 26,000/., so they were quite deter- 
mined not to spoil the ship for à ha’porth of tar,” 
as the saying goes. 


JtLU S TRATIMG 


Leading from the main entrance-hall, which is nicely 
paved in mosaic work, is a long corridor with various 
class-rooms opening out from it, all well ventilated, 
and with ample window-space allowed for lighting ; 
while fcr the evening classes and dark winter days, 
aro lamps, fitted with inverted cones, throw a well- 
diffused light all over the rooms. It is here on the 
ground-floor that the principal’s room, secretary's 
office, and clerks’ office are situated, as are also a 
drawing-office and pattern-makers' and joiners' shops, 
al] well fitted with the necessary tools for the special 
work carried on. 

A reading-room for the students is also provided, 
and & very convenient set of lock.up cupboards for 
holding coats, umbrellas, etc., for tho use of which one 
shilling per session is c 

The teaching staff is a large and very efficient one. 
Mechanical and marine engineering is taken by Mr. J. H. 
Robson, M.LES.; and naval architecture by Mr. F. J. 
Shepherd, M. L N. A. 

Navigation and astronomy is attended to by Mr. P. 
Groves-Showell, F. R. A. 8s. (late of H. M. S. Worce ter). 
The mere mention of that vessel recalls many pleasant 
memories of bright days spent on the sunny Thames at 
Greenhithe. Seamanship is in the hands of Captain 
A. H. Ferris (Lieutenant R.N.R., Extra Master), 
whose acquaintance I had the 
pie ure of making, and who, 

y the bye, n a con- 
stant subscriber to the B.O.P.” 
from Vol. I. Here, surrounded 
by beautifully built models and 
scientific instruments for all 
kinds of marine work, he has 
every facility for explaining the 
rule of the road at sea, the 
handling of a vessel under sail 
or steam, or the proper use of 
the many instruments now in 
daily use on shipboard; for 
since the days of the astrolabe 
many new inventions have been 
brought out, and the three L's— 
(Log, Lead, and Lookout) like the 
three R.’s in general education— 
although still absolutely necessary 
—are not the only means con- 
sidered sufficient for the safe con- 
duct and guidance of an ocean- 
going liner, with perchance over a 
thousand persons aboard, the hum 
of the turbines hardly noticeable 
as she reels out her twenty knots 
per hour, or even on a ten-knot 
tramp, many of which are now 
fitted with chirometers, deviato- 
meters, and other scientific instru- 
ments, 


CHART TABLE. 
Instruction in Coastal Navigation, 
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Physics and electrical engineering is taken by Mr. J. 

Yorke, F.PH., 8.1. ; and chemistry by Mr. F. A. 
ey, B.Sc.; while the engineering workshop is 
under the control of Mr. W. Robb,  A.M.LMECH.E., 
and with Mr. F. S. Usherwool, B.SC., teaching mathe. 
matics, and Mr. G. H. Bamford teaching practical 
geometry, each branch of study is fully provided for. 

In the corridor, previously mentioned, are glass cases 
containing specimens of engineering work and tools 
made by the students, all the samples showing good 
and careful finish, and affording ample proof of the 
sound instruction given, and evidently profited by: 
and I understand that any student wishing to purchase 
the articles made by himself can do so at a merely 
nominal sum for the cost of material. 


* 
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A handsome ' well" staircase, with 
massive handrail and turned banisters of 
solid oak, leads to the upper floors, where 
are situated lecture rooms, physical 
laboratory and class-rooms, and above 
them again is a large engineers’ drawing 
office, navigation room, chemical lecture 
theatre id laboratory, besides balance 
and preparation rooms, and on top is a 
flat roof arranged for taking astronomical 
observations with such nautical instru- 
ments as are in use on board ship, so 
that the whole course of instruction is 
carried out in a thoroughly practical 
manner. 

The engineering workshop is well fitted 
with powerful back-geared ae drilling 
machines, planing machines, etc., driven 
by electrical motors, the current being 
obtained from a high-speed vertical 
steam- engine, by W. Sisson & Co, 
direct coupled to a dynamo of 50 kilo- 
watt capacity, which also supplies the 
current for the arc lamps throughout the 
building. 

A very fine triple expansion engine of 
60 B.H.P. is also provided for experi. 
mental purposes, and a powerful testing 
machine, registering up to 100,000 lb. 
has been placed in the marine engineering 
laboratory. The type of engine now so 
much to the front, and universally used 
forsmall marine work and car driving— viz. 
the internal combustion engine—is well 
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represented by one of Thornycroft’s petrol 
motors, fitted up completely, and ready for 
work at a moment’s notice; and an exper:- 
mental refrigerating plant has been supplied 
by the British Linde Co., so that every 
opportunity is given for studying the 
various tvpes of engines and machines 
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now in everyday use on shipboard or 
ashore. 

The fees are extremely moderate, and 
include the use of all necessary books and 
instruments, except drawing materials, and 
any student who desires to do so may join 
the evening classes without additional fees, so 


that nothing more reasonable could be wished 
for; and there is but little doubt that the 
school has a great future before it, and 
the rapid increase in the number of students 
is a most convincing proof that the many 
advantages offered them are thoroughly 
appreciated. 


— — 2? uen SO — — — — 


[* the present day, when such numbers 

are either actively participating in the 
game of football, or taking a keen interest 
in the doings of famous teams, it may 
not be out of place to record some par- 
ticulars of the game in its primitive form. 

Few of the players of to-day probably 
know anything of the obsolete game of 
campball, or camp, which was played on 
our village greens for centuries. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that 
terms camp and camping, in connection 
with the game, have nothing to do with 
the word camp derived from the Latin 
campus. The former should more pro- 


FOOTBALL IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Bv CnaRLEs J. B. MARRIOTT. 


& good runner, boxer, and wrestler. The 
lite Major Moor speaks enthusiastically 
of it as “a noble and manly sport. 

From the latters animated description 
of the game we abridge the following 
account: Goals are placed 160 or 200 
yards apart, formed of the thrown-off 
clothes of the players. The goals are ten 
or fifteen yards wide. The players, ten or 
fifteen a-side, stand in line in the centre of 
the ground, an interval of ten yards being 
between the contending sides. Each side 
faces its own goal, but is nearer that of its 
opponents. An indifferent spectator then 
throws up the ball midway between the 


South African Football Team. 


it through his goal. A holder of the ball, 
caught with it in his possession, loses a 
snotch. Seven or nine snotches are the 
game, and these it will sometimes take two 
or three hours to win. The eagerness and 
emulation excited in the competitors and 
townsmen are surprising. Indeed, it is 
very animating to see twenty or thirty 
youths displaying the various energies 
the game admite of; rushing with uplifted 
eye, breast to breast, to catch the descending 
ball, and all at once running full ding to 
gain a point, and, when nearly gained, half 
alling over the stumbling object of pursuit 
(for the game is always played where the 
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Marsburg, Jackson, Neill, Brookes, Reid, Millar, De Melker. Martheze. J. Le Roux, Mare, Loub-er, Daneel, Burger, Raaff, Mr. Carden (Capt.), Ross, D. Morkel, 
Burmcister, T. D. Morkel, Carolin, W. S. Morkel, P. Le Roux, Stegmaun. 


perly be spelt with a K, and are from the 
same root as the Frisian Kampfen, to 
contend. In old local North country dialect 
Kampar means a player at football. 

As will be gathered from the rules, the 
game was in many particulars not widely 
different from the Rugby game of to-day. 

Though chiefly confined to what are 
called the working classes, it was not without 
influential admirers. Among these, the 
statesman Windham was an enthusiastic 
supporter, and organised matches at 
Felbrigg, his Norfolk seat. He was wont 
to siy that it combined all athletic excel- 
lencies, a successful player requiring to be 


confronting players, whose object is to 
seize and convey it between their own 
oal. 

The shock of the first onset to catch the 
falling ball is very great, and the player who 
seizes it speeds home, pursued by his oppo- 
nents, through whom he has to make his 
way, aided by the jostlings of his own 
sidesmen. If caught and held, or in immi- 
nent danger of it, he throws the ball—but 
must in no case give it—to a comrade, who, 
if it be not arr.sted in its course, or he 
jostled away by his eager foes, catches it 
and hurries home, winning the notch or 
snotch, if he contrive to carry—not throw— 


grass is short and slippery), and after much 
scuffing to sce the ball again in the air, 
thrown to a wily distant sidesman, and 
seized and carried in the contrary direction, 
backwards and forwards, perhaps half a 
score times, amid the shouting and roaring 
of half the population of the contiguous 
villages. : 

It wil be gathered from the above 
description that the game was extremely 
vigorous in character, and it is probable 
Gay had in mind a campball match when 
he wrote in his Trivia, Lo, from far I 
spy the Furies of the Football War." Its 
antiquity is very great. John Lydgate, 


na” 


poet and historian, born in 1340, makes 
comparison to a camping ball Sir John 
Cullum, in his ‘ History of Hawstead," 
mentions that the camping-pightle was 
willed to the parishioners in 1466, and a 
field abutting on the churchyard at Swaft- 
ham was willed by the rector for a similar 
purpose in 1472. 

By the commencement of the last century 
the game gradually fell into disfavour. 
Accidents were not infrequent, while free 
and open spaces for its practice were 
difficult to obtain, owing to the rapacity 
of the great landowners in enclosing the 

illage greens and commons. The game, 
however, did not finally die out until fifty 
or sixty years ago, and we have conversed 
with old men who played it in their youth. 

The most important match, accounte of 
which have been handed down, was one 
played on Diss Common between Norfolk 
and Suffolk, more than a hundred years 
ago. The contestants numbered over a 
hundred a-side, and play lasted an entire 
day before Suffolk scorel the winning 
enotch. The exhaustion entailed by such 
a prolonged struggle caused several deaths 
within a fortnight. 

Some years ago we came across a veteran 
of over eighty years who in his youth had 
been a famous camper. His last match, 
played at th» little town of Saxmundham, 
was indelibly impressed on his memory— 
firstly, on account of his having gained the 
winning snotch, and, secondly, for a pro- 
longed stand-up fight which arose out of 
the game. 

The veteran’s description of both was 
very graphic. His snotch was obtained, 
after throwing off his opponents, by bobbing 
—t.e. diving between the legs of the goal- 
keeper, who was staid'ng waiting, strad- 
dle-legged,” in goal to catch him. We have 
seen modern Rugby players adopt similar 
tactics to gain a try. The veteran, since 
dead, was even in his old age a man of fine 
physique, and must have been a formidable 
opponent in the days of his lusty prime. 
Of his contemporary players he could recall 
none as being still alive. 


Exhibition matches between picked men, 


who received a small fee, were not in- 
frequent, and were advertised in the locai 
papers, of which the following is a sample: 
* This is to give notice that on Monday, 
the 21st inst., there will be played a match 
made by the gentlemen of the County (for 
ten men on each side), to camp in a large 
field adjoining Cranley Green, for five 
shillings ; to enter their names by two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the bal] to be put 
off by four ; where all gentlemen, etc., shall 
meet with & hearty welcome from their 
humble servant, Wm. Cross.” Though 
there is no mention of gate-money, we 
suspect, from the match being played in 
a field and not on the Green, and from the 
w rding of the advertisement, that “ their 
humble servant, Win. Croes," was on the 
look-out for some pecuniary benefit from the 
gate, and from the vending of refreshments. 

In the Broads district the game would 
&p to have lingered longest. Mr. H. E. 
Gillett, in an article on bygone sports, 
relates meeting a mighty kamper” of 
the past in the person of an old man, Enoch 
Myhill, of Beighton. As Rugby players 
of the old hacking days still carry the marks 
of their opponents’ kicks, so this old veteran's 
shins bore testimony to the severity of the 
hacking. The enthusiasm for the game 
was, however, very great, and to take part 
in a match players would walk all night 
to reach the field of play. What would the 
present generation of footballers think of 
this! There were no reserved saloons, 
dining and sleeping cars in those days. 

The old race of Campers has passed away, 
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and the green grass grows on their nameless 
graves. But though the commons on which 
they played have been enclosed by the 
landed gentry and now wave with yellow 
corn, the memory of the old Campers re- 
mains, as their former playing-fields are still 
called and known as Camping grounds," 
“ Camping lands," '* Camp fields," etc. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Twewrv-EisurE ANNUAL SEnrs.] 
(Continued from last volume.) 


Descriptive Competition : 


Badges, Caps, and Colours of our County 
Crieket Clubs." 


Prise—10s. 6d. 


ARTHUR FREDERICK KEMBLE (age 17), ojo Bank of 
Nova Sootia, Kingston, Jamaica. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 
John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmonnt Drive, Gilehoc- 


hill, Glasgow; J. Godfrey Bell, 43 Chorlton Road, 


Hulme, Manchester; Ernest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan 
Sireet, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Wilfred 
Watts, Eastflieed House, Wollaston, Wellingboro’; 
William W. Brock, Benvue, Busby, N.B.; Albert Gale, 
Hatherden, Audover, Hants; Ernest E. Sutton, Castle 
Howard Gardens, Welburn, York ; Alfred H. Hatchett, 
St. Mary's Lo ige, Brunswick Street, Hackney Road, N. K.: 
Walter Edward Bishop. c/o Post-Offüce Box 76, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colouy, South Africa. 


* A Labour of Love 


Prize—10s 6d. 
ERNEST WHARRIRR-SOULSBY (age 21), 104 Joan Street, 
New Benwell, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Hilda F. Moore, School House, West Dean, Chiches- 
ter; Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
Glos.; Beat ice Parsons, Thorp A'ch, Waiora Road, 
Caulfield, Vic‘oria, Australia; Ernest James Doble, 
Cambridge Terrace, Unley; John Wilson Kennedy, 
31 Viewmount Drive, G Isbochill. Glasgow: Allan J. Mac- 
donald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, London. 8.E ; Thomas 
Quoyle, 8 Eact Road, Egremont, Cumberland ; J Goal- 
frey Bell. 43 Chorlton Rond, Hulme, Manchester; 
Duneau A. McVean, 28 Stewar'ville Street Partick, 
Glasgow: Letitia A. Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Swanage, 
Dorset: William Burrows, 28 Bence Road, Trench» ood, 
Prestou ; Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, 
Wellingboro'; Jack Moss, 60 Leicester Road, Lough- 
borough ; Ernest E. Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, 
Welburn, York; Thomas J. Anderson, 17 Wood Street, 
Partick, Glasgow: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middle- 
ton, Morpeth, Northumberland: Alfred H. Hatclett, 
St. Mary's Lodge. Brunswick Street, Hackney Road, 
N.E.; A. Spencer, 32 Radford Street, Black: ex. Mau- 
chester; Reginald Proffitt, Dale Crescent, Matlock; 
William A. Boyd, Bankbouse Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
N.B.; Albert Gale, Hatherden Andover, Hants; 
Alfred Du:h, 2 Gilmore Gardens, Bridge Road, East 
Ham; Frank Rudolphe Carter Newnham, 33 Lavender 
Sweep, Clapham Junction, f. W.; Walter Edward 
Bishop, c/o Post-Office Box 76, Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony, South Africa. 


t The Smuggler’s Lugger." 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


ERNEST ENTWISLE (age 21), 81 Rylal Terrace, Man- 
chester Road, Bary, Lancs. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Glos.: Hilda F. More, School House, West Dean, Chi- 
chester; Ernest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Juan Street, New 
Beuwell. Newcastle-on-Tyne; Arthur F. Kemble, Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Kingston, Jamaica; J. Godfrey Bell, 
43 Chorlton Road Hulme, Manchester ; Andrew Robert 
Bridges Smith, Cranshaws Manse. Duns, Berwickshire, 
Scotland; Allan J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, 
B. K : Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora Road, Caul- 
field, Victoria, Australia; Duncan A. McVean, 38 Stew- 
artville Street, Partick, Glasgow; William Burrows, 
28 Bence Road, Preston: Albert Gale Hatherden, 
Andover, Hants; Edith M. Wood. 4 Terlingham Gardens, 
Folkestone: Harold Spencer, Colebrook House, Win- 
chester; William J. Lowings, British Linén Bank, Cold- 
stream: Leonard Till, 1 College Street, Winchester; 
Frederick Noel Stokes, Bath Street, Montagu, C. C.: C. J 
Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, Cheshire; Ernest Edward 
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Sutton, Castle Howard, Welburn, York; Joseph Riddle 
Smith, North Middleton. Morpeth, Northumberland; 
John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshoc- 
hill, Glasgow: Frank Rudolphe Carter Newnham, 
33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, a. W.: Alfred H. 
Hatebett, St. Mary's Lodge. Brunswick Street. Hackney 
E X. E.; Leslie G. Mit tell, 41 Vernham Road, Plum- 
steud, 8. R. 


“A Silver Harvest." 
Prize—1Cs. 6d- 
H. Bristow (age 25), 31 St. Andrew's Road, Bedford. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Arthur F. Kemble, Bank of Nova Scotia, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W I.: Ernest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan 
Street, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Ty ne: Fred. Bartlett, 
Market Square, Stow-on-tlie- Wold, Glos.; Duncan A. 
McVenn, 28 Btewartvil'e Street, Partick, Glasgow ; 
James Godfrey Bell, 43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Man- 
cheater ; Charles Johnson Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, 
Cheshire; Douglas Lacey, Bridge Houee, Broniley-by- 
Bow, London, R: Ernest Entwisle, 31 Ryda? Terrace, 
Manchester Road, Bury: A. J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy 
Road, Lee, S. K.: Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, 
Hants; Johu Wilson Kennedy, 81 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow; William A. Boyd, Bankbouse 
Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire ; Frederick Noel Stokes, Bath 
Street, Montagu, Cape Colony, 8.A.; Jamer M. Thomson, 
457 King Street, Aberdeen; Robert William Fenton, 
81 Coromtion Terrace, Gel-lerd Road, Beratall, near 
Leeds; Harold Armstrong, National Sclicols, Irthliug- 
borongh, Northamptonshire; Joseph Riddle Smith, 
North Mi-idleton, Murpeth, Northumberland: Ernest 
E. Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welburn, York; 
Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, near 
Wellingboro'; Stuart Rose, Langley, Hindes Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex ; Frank Rudolphe Carter Newnbam, 
83 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, s. W.: Bernard 
Hodges, 44 Ashbourne Grove, East Dulwich, 8.E. ; J. W. 
Paine, Privett Schoul, Alton, Hante. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


REV. H. SINGLETON WOOD, 
The new Chaplain of the Flect. 


THe Rev. Archdeacon H. S. Wood sncceels Arch- 
deacon Harris as Chaplain of the Ficet. Mr. Wood 
accompanied the late Duke of Clarence and the then 
Prince George on their voraze round the world, and 
acted as chaplain on the Ophir during the cok nial 
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tour of the Prince and Princess of Wa'es. The office 
was primarily originatel by the late Archbishop 
Temple in order to bring the Naval Chaplain {nto 
formal relationship to himself. Previous to 1902 the 
position of Archdeacon for tbe Navy cid not exist. 
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FANCY MICE, ETC. 


Mn. E. A. EpGLEY, “Enterprise Mousery," Smal 
Heath, Birmingham, who is a breeder and exhibitor, 
writes to say that he is willing to give free of any 
charge to readers of the * B.O.P." any desired informa- 
tion regarding faucy mice and their cages. He aids: 
“I have read and greatly enjoyed your paper for the 
last six years.” 


Wilson Liner Idaho,“ Hull. 


J. W.—What a question to ask! There is of courte 
no age-limit, but the ** B.O.P." should be read as long 
as it interests yon. Why, we have readers of eighty ! 


H. P. (Stoke-on-Trent) —Adrertise in the * Wanted 
column on tbe wrapper of our monthly part. That 
ought to procure you the back number or numbers 
you wish for, 


P. T. J. (Western Australia).—We do not like to occupy 
valuable space by such synopses. Besides, they dis- 
figure the bound volume ; and we, moreover, greatly 
prefer regular readers to mere casual ones. 


R. TAYLOR (New South Wales).—Delighted to hear yon 
have been so successful] in constructing the model 
yachts described in our pages. You are but one of 
very many who have won success in the matter. 


RRADER.—1. It is not a naval medal, but one struck to 
commemorate the capture of Porto Bello by Admiral 
Vernon and sold to the public. All our naval medals 
&re described in the long series of articles on * Medala 
of the British Navy " in our eleventh volume. 2. The 
value of what you call a double rial of Henry viii. 

ue on the issue. It may be anything from 5/. to 
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Wilson Liner ‘‘ Martello,” Hull. 


A. DicKINSON.—Ordinary oil-paints are o? no use for the 
purpose. Buy the oolours in powder and mix them 
with varnish. 


ScorT.—It would require quite a long article. You 
make the map in the same way as a surveyor makes 
n plan, by measuring from different points. Try and 
make a map of your own room. 


TaFFY.—Join the vilae Be by all means. You will 
find it an excellent and suitable exercise. Never mind 
about the books, but be sure you learn to swim. 


Cave HILL.—* A Sailing Sharpie, and How to Build It 
was in our twenty-fourth volume. 


R. H. FiSHER.—It is a very simple matter for a man 
with the proper tools. Take it to the best musical- 
instrument shop in the town and have it done locally. 
It is not worth while sending it to London yourself. 


FRENCHMAN.—Sorry, but we cannot undertake to find 
you an English correspondemt. A brief advertise. 
ment, at a cost of 6d., on the cover of our monthly 
part, stating your wishes, would very likely bring yon 
several suitable responses. 


MADRALI (Wigan). — Either will do. 


M.R. Turbine 8.8. “ Manxman,” Heysham. 


HE^BERT.—1. About a shilling a day, and yon have to 
wear uniform. 2. Nothing to begin with, and if 
you are apprenticed you must serve your time, so 
that the conditions would not suit you. 3. Send for 
copies of "Exchange and Mart" and any of the 
cycling papers, and choose among the advertisements. 


G. Dx x.— Tour best plan would probably be to ask 
the Cunard Company where such an illustration of 
their ship can be obtained. They are sure to have 
photographs of her in many stages and positions. 


J. I. E.—The paragraph you mention gives you the 
information you ask for. Itsaysdistinctly “ instruc- 
tions in Vol. 23 of B. O. P. If you refer to these 
instructions you will learn how to build tbe canoe. 


CAprr.— H. M. S. Worcester, Greenhithe, Kent, in the 
Thames ; H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, in 
the Mereey. You had better get “The Sea," fifteen 
pence, post free, from Spottiswoofle & Co., 54 Grace- 
church Street, E. C. 


So vs. (Liverpool).— There were no George 11. sovereigns, 
and if you are right about the king the French piece 
isa forgery. A George 111. sovereign may be worth 
twenty-five shillings. We cannot give addresses. 


HAVE YOU SECURED YOUR “CHRISTMAS NUMBER" YET? 


E URL 5 lb o. Tul NURSE 0o RON oa ce ee, 


] e onsulting Ie 
| ne | ace 


No. 1466.—V ol. XXIX. | G S IA . Price One Penny. 
[NO, 10 OF NEW VOL.) SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1906. [ALL RIGHTS 1 


The Long and the Short of it. 
(Drawn for the "Boy's Own Paper" by ARTHUR COOKE.) 
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A STORY OF THE 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


THURSTAN'S SON: 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of “ The Fall of the Grand Sarra.in,” ete. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER X.—HOW I DEPARTED WITH COUNT EUSTACE TO FRANCE. 


8 Eustace, being a great prince, 

had a large following of noblemen, 
and kept court even on his travels. So it 
was needful for me to cast aside my rough 
country apparel and to put on such as should 
suit my new condition in his household. 
Not indeed such as the newest breed of 
courtiers were now decked in, but the rich 
and sober caparison not over fanciful of 
a gentleman. 

‘Therefore with some jewels of my mother's 
in my pouch I rode to London, a place I 
had seldom been in, and loved not for its 
crowds and knavery and brawls. Some 
ill fellows chased me close to Stratford on 
a lonely common, but the fleetness of my 
horse served me in good stead, and so 
without damage I rode through Aldgate 
into London town. 

Half dinned by the noise of chapmen and 
the clatter of hoofs and rumble of wheels on 
the stones, 1 made my way to the merchant 
that had long been a good servant of my 
father. I think he was late made Alder- 
man, or placed in some high office, and he 
certainly had grown in pride. He showed 
no longer the same deference he had been 
wont to show. Master Bodkin had need to 
be taught manners. 

" Umph, thy father dead, thy lands 
taken, thy mother a nun! This comes 
of falling out with the powers that be. 
And thou comest to me—’tis a foolish quest 
—not but what in consideration of past 
business I would help thee if I could z 

Master Bodkin,” I said shortly, '*I come 
not for favours or help—but being now of the 
following of the Count of Boulogne give me 
fair value for these stones or I go elsewhere." 

“The Count of Boulogne," he said, and 
his round face lengthened, and he changed 
his tone to that of the old Bodkin, as he 
shook the jewels out upon his desk. “I 
will do my best for thee, Master Alphere. 
I will do more than my best. "These stones 
are gool—these rubies are of rare size. 
This diamond of good water. I give thee 
100 gold pieces. It is a good price." 

I knew the rogue offered but a tithe of 
the value, yet I was glad to close with him 
and be away, and soon some part of the gold 
was exchanged for surcoats, cloaks, hose 
and shoes, that might not disgrace the 
court of Eustace. 

A portion of the gold I laid up again with 
Master Bodkin, and, with enough for present 
needs, I turned eastwards again. 

I had now entered into residence with my 
pitron, and already had added much to my 
store of the French tongue, that the good 
priest had begun to teach me imperfectly, 
and had received great courtesies from such 
gentlemen as were in the court. Of high 


favour with my Lord Baldwin, ever at his 
side, and sleeping by the door of his chamber, 
I stepped without offence at first into a 
place far higher than I had dreamed, and 
found the Count, terrible as he seemed in his 
great array, but a man, and a homely man 
withal in his own chamber and with his son. 

There was one young knight that 1 liked 
not, for he li od not me from the day I 
entered the court. He had been brought 
up there from a young boy, and was, | think, 
of near kin to the Count. His name was 
Hugh de Toni. 

This man had a hot fiery temper that 
led him ofttimes into folly; and an over- 
bearing pride that did not allow him ever 
to own that he was wrong. He was of good 
build, and excelled much in the sports of 
wrestling and the tourney. 

The time came at length when the Count 
was to return to France, and all were busy 
with the moving of the court. Istole away 
to Barking to bid r.y mother farewell. It 
was a joy to me to find that a great peace 
had descended on her soul, and that she 
murmured not at t :e sadness of her lot. 

It is all well, my son!“ she said, for 
the hard strokes of man have driven me 
closer to God and His Holy Sor.” 

She was pleased, too, to have found the 
monks of Waltham ready to receive my 
brother Aluric into their cloister, where even 
now he abides, having known no other home, 
and ever takes great delight in the copying 
of holy writings. 

* We are safe sheltered in these spiritual 
fortresses,” she said, and thou goest forth 
to the evil world. Dear Alphere, keep pure, 
be true, love God, and forget not to pray!” 

With those words and her kiss on my 
brow she sent me forth. 

In a fair train of knights and lords we 
rode to Dover. First came we to London, 
and the citizens stood on either side, and 
the windows were full of faces, and the air 
with cheers, as we rode through Aldgate, 
and down by Eastcheap to the wondrous 
bridge that spans the Thames. , So through 
the hills and vales of the men of Kent, that 
dearly lov.d Eustace of Boulogne, to the 
port of Dover, that but few years before 
he strove so gallantly to take from William. 
Now it was all peaceful, and the great Pharos 
and Castle stood calm on the topmost cliff, 
where the gulls circled undisturbed, scream- 
ing harshly the while. 

Down the valley we came, horses pranc- 
ing, men and harness resplendent in gold, 
and silver, and rich raiment, to the blue sea, 
where by the jetty lay the beautiful white- 
sailed ships with their banks of stalwart 
rowers that should convey us to the Count's 
dominions of Boulogne. 


As it chancel when we alighted at the 
hostelry a gentleman, that I knew to be 
one of my father's friends, was pacing sadly 
to and fro, his head bent upon his breast. 
l knew that he felt keenly all the woes that 
had fallen on us, vet it seemed some new 
trouble seared his heart. I greeted him, 
and his smile that rose at my greeting died 
suddenly into sadness again. 

* Son of Thurstan—son of Thurstan," he 
said, it is an ev | day for us all. The last 
blow is fallen. The last Englishman is 
dead!“ 

The Atheling ? " said I. 

“Nay,” said he bitterly. “Earl Wal- 
theof, but vesterday at dawn, butchered by 
William's order at Winchester. They left 
him not even time to say his prayers. 
And Normans will have his lands." 

“Tis bitter news for England. And 
thou—whither dost thou go in this ex- 
tremity ? ” 

"'lo the East—to the East ! " he said, 
“ whither our best have gone already. To 
the new city that the Eastern Emperor has 
built for his English guards. There the 
English are equal to the best.“ 

I knew he had decided to join himself to 
the Varangian Guards of the Imperial City 
of the East, and for a moment I envied him. 
So we bade farewell. 

In due course we were aboard. Th» 
wind filled the sails, the broad oars smote 
the water, the ships flew like swift and 
mighty birds. 

A strange sad smile lit the face of the 
Count as he gazed back on Dover. 

* Hither,” said he, we came over the 
dark waters in the dead of night on that 
disastrous quest. Up those great cliffs we 
climbed, thinking to have good seconding 
of our allies in Kent, and from those walls 
we turned in flight." 

“Tis a terrible cliff ? ” 

* Av, lad! and our poor fellows, thinking 
that not only the garrison, but Odo and 
the devils were upon them, left road and 
n threw themselves down the sheer 

eight—some fell upon the rocks, some on 
their comrades' weapons, some, wounded and 
bruised by their fall, rolled yet breathing 
into the sea, and some, crowding to tho 
ships, upset them and were drowned.”’ 

“And how didst thou escape these 
terrors ? " 

" By the road to yon bay on a swift 
horse I went, cursing my folly and the 
English and the Normans, and by good luck 
found a chance ship that put me to sea. 
So I had my fling at William's peace, and 
failed. And in a short space I was friends 
with William again.” 

(Lu be continued.) 
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SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 
By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


Author of De mbo's Circus,” “The Poacher's Challenge,” ete. 


CHAPTER X.—''THUS WERE A MATCH MADE, SURE AND FAST.” 


AY ge cae events created quite a noise 
i in Duldachy, and for a time 
quenched nautical aspirations, especially 
on Toko's part. 


Many of the people sided with the boys, 
and many of the older folk with Mr. Camp- 
bel. Among the latter was Spootie, who 
declared his intention of keeping Doodle's 


nose to the grindstone, and he meant what 
he said. Doodle stuck manfully to his 
work for the sake of peace," as his mother 
put it, but he made certain mental reserva- 


tions, and such reservations on the part 
of small boys do not make for 

Cricket now for a time became the 
favourite pastime in Duldachy. Prepara- 
tion for the annual match between Duldachy 
Academy and Balnamisge Grammar School 
was seriously entered upon by the day 
bovs, because each of them hoped to be 
selected in the team, and by the boarders, 
because there was little else for them to do. 

Shortly before the great day the eleven 
was chosen. Macleay was captain, and, 
much to the disgust of the others, filled 
six of the places with boarders. Hector, 
Doodle, Toko, and Pop completed the 
eleven. Many were annoyed at Rory's 
exclusion, but Rory magnanimously offered 
for the good of the school to act as umpire, 
while Deuchary cheerfully accepted the 
post of scorer. 

Block and the Tufties tried to induce 
Toko and Pop to withdraw from the match, 
but the two worthies said they were not 
going to lose the fun for forty Tufties. 
Nay, more, without much difticulty, they 
persuaded a large number of their friends 
to accompany them to the scene of the 
match. 

Towards the expenses of Pop and his 
friends, the former raised a considerable 
sum in Duldachy, which laboured under the 
impression that it was lending a helping 
hand to its representatives, but, as both 
the boarders and the buccaneers paid 
their own expenses, the money subscribed 
was chiefly spent in provisions for the large 
crowd of village boys who followed the 
fortunes of Toko. 

The day of the match was one of sunshine 
and white fleecy clouds. The Academy 
broke up earlier chan usual on this particular 
Saturday. A stern exhortation from Mr. 
Campbell as to their behaviour, with an 
intimation to the fisher lads that they were 
best at home digging lug, closed the morn- 
ings work, and the boys were dismissed 
amid considerable excitement. 

Shortly after noon the boarders drove off 
in high state to the scene of the approach- 
ing fight on the Coull links to the west of 
Loch Fleet, and their route took them round 
the whole expanse of the loch. Toko 
and a large following proceeded along the 
Ferry Road, and hoped to cover the five 
miles on foot in good time for the commence- 
ment of the match. Some of the fellows 
carried parcels full of baps and scones; 
some struggled with big milk pails; others 
wrangled about carrying the lemonade and 
ginger-wine. 

Coull links, several miles from the nearest 
shops, a land of sand wastes and salt water, 
was the home of hunger and thirst. The 
Captain, who had repaired the W idgeon 
and had improved it a little by reducing 
the starboard list, was anxious to see the 
game, and invited Hector and his little party 
to come with him (He had previously 
received some presents from the buccaneers. ) 
The boys gladly accepted the sailor’s offer, 
and as they sailed slowly towards Fleet Bar 
they were accompanied by the shouts and 
cries and songs of Toko’s gang, who, hidden 
by the sand-dunes, were holding on their 
way to the Ferry Beg. 

Hector, under the en guidance, 
sailed the boat, and, truth to tell, seemed 
more intent on picking up hints from the 
old sailor than on taking part in the cricket. 
match. The others lay in the bows and 
were greatly amused by Pops strident 
voice leading the choruses, in “ Hearts of 
Oak and John Brown's Body.“ 

The pitch had been chosen by the 
Balnamisge boys. There was a flat groen 
place, flanked by high sand-banks on the 
east and the west, and here the creases 
were marked off, roughly it is true, but 
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there they were, said Balnamisge—“ take it 
or lave it!” 

The Grammar School boys took possession 
of the western sand bank, as of a natural 
fortress; the Academy boys of the other. 
These sand-dunes were thickly covered 
with bent, and at the base with moss and 
straggling heath. From these eminences 
the followers of the rival teams talked at 
each other, at times boastfully at times 
derisively. As yet it was too early to 
trinslate boasts into blows. 

Balnamisge won the toss and sent 
Duldachy in to bat. Doodle and Pop 
opened the ball, the latter slogging mo-e 
luckily than usual. There were no boun- 
daries and every ball had to be run 
out. "Those which Pop landed among the 
Balnamisge crowd were immediately re- 


turned, which drew a storm of protests from 


the other side. Those which fell among 
the Academy fellows were either shoved 
down a rabbit hole, thus giving lost ball, 
or were flung, as if by accident, fa ther away, 
and then there were cries of rage from 
the other camp. Pop, however, was soon 
out. 

Considering the nature of the ground, the 
others played a fair game, Hector, Macleay, 
and Rutherford getting into double figures. 
Doodle still poked away and kept increas- 
ing his score by singles. Toko was last man 
in, and was in a bad temper at this apprecia- 
tion of his batting. 

Macintosh, the Balnamisge captain, had 
secured most of the wickets with curly 
"slows." He tossed up one on the leg side 
to the angry Toko, who rushed at it 
furiously and hit it over the Duldachy 
sand-bank, while a glorious roar of approval 
cheered him as he raced from crease to 
crease. Another ball was slammed to long 
leg for five; a blind slog produced lost ball.“ 
Toko thought he was getting his eye in with 
a vengeance; meanwhile, Doodle kept his 
end up in dour dogged fashion. 

The hundred was soon reached—a record 
for the Academy —and still Toko hammered 
away. Then, in attempting a short run, 
Toko had his stumps spreadeagled, while 
he was at least two yards out of his ground. 
Out,“ roared the visitors without waiting 
for any decision. It took a lively five 
minutes to reconcile Toko to his fate, and 
then it was the thoaght of his 37 out of 
119, rather than the arguments of his 
friends, that appeased him. Doodle carried 
his bat out for 18. 

Between the innings there was a long 
interval for refreshments, and the noisy 
mob of Duldachy boys clustering round 
their provisions was the cause of much 
sneering on the part of the Grammar School 
lads, who leisurely munched their pro- 
vender and shouted out they were keeping 
the fragments for the Duldachy dogs. "The 
boarders and buccaneers had withdrawn, 
the one party to its brake, the other to the 
boat, which had been hauied up on the 
beach hard by. 

Nothing but the strong hand of Mac- 
intosh restrained the Balnamisge spectators 
from beginning hostilities. The Duldachy 
crew was no less eager to deinonstrate its 
courage, but Toko was anxious to score as 
successfully with the ball as with the bat, 
80 his vanity curbed his followers' desires. 

Macintosh and his lieutenant commenced 
batting to the bowling of Macleav and 
Toko. The skipper had a good defence 
and punishing attack, and was not at all 
afraid of Toko's bowling. The latter, in 
fact, was not by any means in a suitable 
frame of mind for bowling ; he was riotous 
with success and Macintosh hit him un- 
mercifully. Then, there is no doubt of it, 
he bowled at the batsmen amid protests 
from the Grammar School and growls from 


which 
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Macleay, but Macintosh, cool and resolute, 
sent each full toss far flying over the links. 

The score mounted up amid uproarious 
cheers and savage execrations. Fifty! 
and not a wicket down. Never had such 
a score been made in their school matches, 
for as a rule the pitch and the ficry Celtic 
temperament are not calculated to produce 
big scores. 

Toko, at length, was taken off and sent 
into the long field near hi: own chums, to 
whom he confided his opinion in dumb 
show of Macleay's captaincy, and of every 
particular piece of ficlding, till, through 
inattention and bad temper, he missed a 
catch from Macintosh, and was told from 
every point of the compass ' to haud his 
gab and field“ 

Doodle's underhands replaced Toko's 
fast bowling, and, with Hector going on at 
the other end, a change took place in the 
game. Pop made two good catches in the 
slips ; Rutherford stumped another batsman 
smartly. Both Doolle and Hector hit the 
stumps more than once, and the score was 
10) when the cighth wicket fell. The 
excitement increased every moment. 

Overhead the screaming gulls flew in wide 
circles, the western sky was ablaze with 
pink and gold; northwards the distant 
mountains were robed in deep purple; the 
nearer hills were covered with forests of the 
dark green pine; to the south lay the 
sounding sea. But the beauty of earth, 
and sca. and sky was unseen and unfelt by 
these Celtic barbarians. 

“ Eleven to win," yelled Balnamisge. 

“Only two wickets to get," bellowed 
Duldachy. 

"Hit them to the ferry—‘ lost ball’ 
every time," from the Grammar School. 

Only the tail kids—knock their heads 
off!” from the Academy. 

" Duldaehy boys against the world," 
roared the Captain, who was standing on 
the highest point of the sand.dune, waving 
his arms excitedly and shouting himself 
hoarse. Yells of derision greeted him. 
" Go home, you drunken old salt!" “ Oh, 
mighty boat-builder!” Three cheers for 
the Captain’s one-cyed, lop-sided boat!” 
and the cheers were given delightedly. 

The Captain foamed and shook his fists 
et them. 

Meanwhile the game went on in deadly 
earnest. Every boy was on the ball like 
a cat; even Toko was not wanting. Not 
a bye, not a wide; the bowlers were as cool 
as only really serious fellows can be. Then 
the ninth man hit a four. The Balnamisge 
crowd exploded with a mighty roar of 
“Only seven to win!" The other sand- 
bank was profoundly silent. Then came a 
clink—the clink of ball and stumps! 
Doodle had beaten the bat. The Captain: 
danced a hornpipe; the Academy boys 
were beating the empty milk pails with 
empty lemonade bottles. John Brown's 
Body” was sung full-throatedly. Only 
one wicket to fall!" and a tempest of 
shorts, 

The list man came in—a mighty little 
chap, but he got the first ball away to leg 
for four, and while one sand-bank raged 
tumultuousl]y. the other was extremely 
quiet. Pop let one past him in the slips, 
much to his annoyance. It was only a 
single, but it made Duldachy savage. 

“Two to win! Only two! Put it in the 
soa" 

The next ball was a fast one on the off 
the batsman just touched. Pop 
took it close to the ground, so close indeed 
that the Balnamisge umpire standing at 
square leg cried, “ Not out.“ 

“Its not your appeal,” retorted Ruther- 
ford. How's that, umpire ? " (to Rory). 

Out!“ 
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The boarders rushed off to their brake, 
and left the Macbrozans to their own sweet 
wil. Hector and his following withdrew 
quickly to the boat, but the furious Grammar 
boys raced across the pitch with loud 
cries of Cheats! cheats!” 

Duldachy, led by the Captain, repelled 
the first attack gloriously.- Their weapons 
were clods torn from the links beforehand, 
and their aim was accurate, aa that of 
country lads generally is. Formidable 
weapons these clods were. One between the 
eyes was as bad as a blow from the fist, 
one in the mouth choked you, one in the 
ear was sickening. 

The air was full of missiles, of cheers 
and counter cheers, compliments and 
challenges. Balnamisge ! " “ Duldachy !” 
Thud, thud! as clod after clod found its 
billet. The Captain was the centre of attack. 
His big form and cumbrous gait made him 
an easy prey, and as he could never keep 
his mouth shut the Grammar School did its 
best to help him. Time after time he fell 
sprawling, and each time he gnashed his 
teeth and used dreadful threats. Toko had 
sense enough to send some of the smaller 
boys with the empty bottles and pails to the 
ferry-boat which was waiting for them. 
This fact, coupled with the withdrawal of 
the boarders and buccaneers, weakened their 
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numbers so much that they were slowly 
pressed. back. 

“ Keep on the sand-bank, booys," shouted 
the Captain, as they were driven up it. 
Then when they went down the other side 
Balnamisge took them on both flanks as 
well as in rear. Duldachy had half its 
fellows damaged by this time, and a tlight 
to the boat was imminent. 

Meanwhile Hector, waiting impatiently 
for the Captain, had no idea of the serious- 
ness of the fight, but when he saw his 
schoolfellows driven back like sheep he 
said to the others. Come on, boys, and 
give it to them hot and strong." Dashing 
up the beach and rushing into the heart of 
the fray, the four laid out their nearest 
opponents promptly, inspired their own 
side with fresh hope, momentarily checked 
the ardour of their foes, but changed the 
nature of the fight to a considerable extent. 

The Captain, of course, kept his fists off 
the boys, but when he caught one (which he 
seldom did) he almost shook him out cf h's 
braces.” 

Duldachy now retreated in better order, 
though the odds were still two to one. 
Old Simon, the ferryman, lay on his oars 
and enjoyed the scene immensely. He lived 
in the parish of Duldachy, but he was a 
native of Balnamisge and he favoured the 

( To be continued.) 
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Grammar School. He had seen many such 
combats, and he felt himself still young 
enough to enjoy many more. The Captain 
gallantly covered the retreat of the Academy, 
and drew the whole attack upon himself. 
The boys tumbled into the boats pell-mell. 
An attempt was made to capture the 
Widyron, but this was foiled by a vigorous 
use of the boat-hook and the oars. 

The Captain was enveloped in clouds 
of wet sand, divots, ware, and d bris of 
every description washed up by many 
tides. Blinded and almost helpless, he 
rolled into the boat and well-nigh upset it. 
Hector pushed otf, but three or four fellows 
rushing into the water seized the painter, 
and a tug of war ensued—Hector and 
Rory at the oars and Deuchary with the 
boat-hook against the Balnamisge boys with 
the rope. The latter, however, took an 
impromptu bath, much to the delight of 
everybody but themselves, owing to Doodle's 
Blily cutting the painter. 

The fierce fight was over, for a rough 
code of honour prevented stone-throwing. 
Each side lustily cheered itself. Pop 
started Hearts of Oak," and to its accom- 
paniment Simon pulled them across the 
ferry, Hector dropped down with the tide 
over the bar, and Balnamisge disappeared 
behind the sand-dunes westwards. 
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HE audience, now suddenly silent and 
breathless, rose simultaneously to their 
feet, and gazed at Jerry in wonder, admira- 
tion, and terror. For, as the smoke cleared 
away, he became visible, his strange face 
striking in its steadfast, resolute, quiet 
courage, as he stood for one eternal instant 
facing the tiger, which recoiled a step or 
two before that steady, unflinching look. 

Then, still narrowly watching Stripey, 
the lad slowly stooped, and began to lift 
the tamer. 

The great brute growled menacingly, 
and gathered itself for a spring; when 
Jerry, acting on a sudden impulse of the 
sort which is sometimes little short of an 
inspiration, put all the strength of his 
muscular right arm into one swift, tremen- 
dous blow of the huge fist in the tiger's 
face. It fell full upon Stripey's broad nose 
and wicked upper lip, and arrested him 
for a moment and confused his ideas. Just 
then the sharp crack of a second pistol. 
suot cut like a knife through the silence, 
and once more the cage was enveloped in a 
thick cloud of smoke, out of which came 
roar: and growls that mad» the listeners 
shu lder. 

Of that moment Jerry had made the best 
possible use ; for, when the smoke was gone, 
he could be seen only a step or two away 
from the sliding door, holding the slender 
limp body of the tamer easily with the left 
arin, and throwing the weight of his burden 
partly over the left shoulder, leaving the 
formidable right hand free. Quietly he 
moved those few steps towards safety, and 
was about to slide back the barrier, when 
Stripey, beginning to realise what was 
happening, and that his prey was being 
carried off from under his very nose, came 
Vaulting over the heads of his feline com- 
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panions, flving furiously after the tamer 
and his rescuer. 

The onlookers had a momentary sight 
of the flashing by of black and yellow stripes, 
of a great head with flattened ears, of savage 
lips curling away from the cruel tearing 
teeth. And then there was a long cry of 
horror and dismay that escaped from the 
audi nce as from the throat of one man. 

Jerry, with his helpless burden, had 
reached the door, the Master himself had 
opened it, and was about to drag rescuer 
and rescued out of danger, when, with a 
fine roar of triumph, Stripey came down 
among his cage companions, shouldered 
them aside, and, launching himself at Jerry, 
fastened teeth and claws in the lad's shoulder. 

At this Mr. Barker fired full in the brute's 
grinning face through the grated door, and 
Stripey fell back scorched and blinded by 
the flash of the powder, and uttering a 
howl of mingled rage and fear. In that 
instant Jerry, bearing his living burden, 
was pulled through the open doorway and 
it was closed again. 

The lad's face was very white as he came 
down from the cage-car into the centre of 
the ring. supported by the Master. Many 
willing hands had been outstretched to 
take Joe from him, and now, leaning on 
Mr. Barker's arm, he stood there, and saw, 
without seeing, the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs ; heard, without hearing, the 
cheers and clapping of hands, the wild 
unmeasured applause of an enthusiastic 
crowd. He did not even know that the 
Manager, in a broken voice, murmured in his 
ear, *" My poor, dear, brave boy! I do 
hope you're not much hurt." Jerry looked 
all round in a strange, dazed way. His 
brain was reeling, and he leaned heavily 
against the Master. 


* Babs, my darlin'.“ he muttered hoarsely, 
glancing down as though he saw the child 
beside him, “it’s too hot and noisy here 
for me and you ; let's get out into the cool ! 
And as for Joe, you know I said I'd be even 
with him some day, and my turn would 
come. Somehow, Babs, it seems as if it 
had come now!” So saying, the lad 
Btaggered forward a step or two, then 
suddenly fell all his length in a dead faint. 

When he returned to full consciousness, 
he found himself in a bed in the surgical 
ward of a hospital. The wounded shoulder 
had been bathed and bandaged, and he no 
longer felt faint or giddy. 

" You're better now, are you not?" 
said a gentle voice, and the sweet face of 
a nurse, her dark hair framed in a dainty 
cap, looked smilingly down upon him. 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you; I think I'm 
all right. But what's the matter with my 
shoulder? Have i broke it, or what?“ 

" No, the bone has escaped, I believe." 
replied the nurse; but I must not answer 
any more questions, for the doctor has 
forbidden your talking, and says you must 
keep very quiet if you wish to get well 
quickly." 

“ I don't seem to remember how I came 
bv this bad shoulder," muttered Jerry to 
himself. 

“ You're naughty to go on chattering,” 
said the nurse, with a smile; “ but as you 
seem to be in a fidget to know how you came 
here and why, I will tell you all I know, and 
then you must proinise me to be good and 
not talk any more.” 
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" All right, ma'am, 
bright!“ 

Well,“ resumed the nurse, I heard 
that you got this injury in doing a very 
kind and brave deed.” 


“A kind, brave deed! 
never!” murmured Jerry. 
nothin’ like that.” 

Just then up came one of the house 
surgeons. 

Look here, my man," said he, you're 
talking too much. If you want to know 
why you're here, I'l tell you, and then 
you must keep still You were at the 
circus, and the wild beast tamer was attacked 
by the animals in the cage and knocked 
down, and you went in and brought him 
out, and a plucky thing it was too! But 
one of the beasts—a tiger, I believe it was— 
gave you something to remember him by 
before you could get out of the cage.” 

" Yes, sir, I remember now; it was 
Stripey as done it. He always dil have 
& queer temper. Joe had a lot of bother 
with him." 

More than likely! This so-called 
taming business is an iniquitous affair, and 
ought to be put down by law. But anvway, 
after you got out of the cage you had a 
fainting fit, and were brought here in- 
sensible." 

“ And Joe, sir—Joe Banks, the tamer— 
is he very much hurt ? " 

* Not a bit of it," replied the surgeon. 
“He was only stunned by being knocked 
over, and he hasn't a bite or scratch on 
him. There now, my lad, you'll be satisfied, 
won't you? Keep quite quiet, and do as 
nurse tells you, and I hope you will soon 
be all right again." And with this the 
doctor smiled down at the queer grotesque 
features of the boy who, in his simplicity, 
did not even know that he had done an 
heroic thing that night, with which the whole 
town would be ringing next day. 

His curiosity satisfied, Jerry asked no 
more questions, but went to sleep, thankful 
that both Joe and he had escaped with 
their lives. Yes—thankful even for Joe’s 
life—Joe whom he had so disliked, and not 
without reason. But somehow there was 
no feeling of enmity in Jerry's heart now. 
He had at one time vowed vengeance, but 
now he felt that he had taken his revenge, 
and he was at rest. 

Jerry lay in his bed in the hospital for 
many weeks—for the torn muscles and 
lacerated flesh were hard to heal, even in 
so healthy a subject as this strong, tough 
lad. 

The manager of the circus, Mr. Barker, 
whose tours for the season were now over, 
and who had other employment for the 
winter months, made time to come and see 
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Jerry at least once a week, though he was 
obliged to travel some distance by train to 
do so. He informed the lad that Joe Banks 
had been dismissed with the rest of the 
touring company, but that what had become 
of him was not known. 

Of poor little Babs nothing more had been 
heard. 

In Jerry’s own mind not a doubt remained 
that the child was drowned in the river, 
and he mourned for her with all the grief 
of a loving and constant heart. The 
Manager had asked what he meant to do 
for a living on coming out of the hospital, 
and Jerry said he should try for some place 
as stableman at a mews. 

* TH look about for you, Jerry, my lad,” 
said Mr. Barker, " and if I see anything that 
scems likely, I'll let you know ; a strong, 
willing, steady chap like you ought to have 
no difficulty in finding work." 

Meanwhile, however, until he found 
employment Jerry would not be penniless. 
His brave deed in saving the life of Joe, the 
tamer, at the risk of his own, had made & 
great sensation in the town, and the mayor 
opened a subscription list for the lad, and 
quite à good sum was collected, so that 
when Jerry was able to come out of hospital 
he would find that he had plenty to live 
upon till such time as he should secure a 
suitable situation. 

It was about a month after he was 
brought into the hospital, and the lame 
shoulder, though still stiff and painful, 
was gradually healing, when one night a 
new patient was carried into the same ward 
as that occupied by Jerry. The man's leg 
had been broken by the kick of a horse, 
and the poor fellow seemed to be in great 
pain. The house surgeon set the maimed 
limb, but the patient was restless and 
feverish all night, and the nurse was con- 
stantly at his bedside. Jerry, too, happened 
to be in more pain than usual, and could 
not sleep; and though he was unable, from 
the position of his bed, to see the new- 
comer, the man’s sighs and 5 
groans reached him, and he found himself 
istening to the little, uneasy movements of 
the new patient, and there was something 
in the sounds—though he could not have 
said what—that touched him strangely. 

" Well, and how are you, my lad, this 
morning ?" said the friendly doctor, the 
next day, when, in the course of his round 
of the wards, he came to Jerry. ‘Slept 
well? No? That's bad! 
following the example of the new patient. 
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Oddly enough, he has the same name as 
yourself. He's Scott, too; and though 
Scotts a common enough name, it does 
seem a little strange that he should have 
got into the same ward." 

Jerry started up with eager eyes fixed on 
the surgeon's face. 

„What's his other name, please, sir ? 
he asked. Might it be Jeremiah?“ 

“I think it is," replied the doctor, if 
I remember rightly. It was with his number 
on the card. But what if it is Jeremiah?“ 

I'm Jeremiah; I'm called Jerry for short, 
and I was named after my father; and 
I haven't seen him for a year and a half, 
and this might be him." 

" Of course, so it might," replied the 
doctor. Nurse — and he turned to the 
sweet-faced woman who had been Jerry's 
chief attendant ever since he came into the 
hospital—“ please ask No. 10 what is his 
Christian name." 

The nurse went to the man's bedside and 
returned immediately. 

„His name's Jeremiah, sir," she sail; 
„Jeremiah Scott, like this lad's here.“ 

* Oh, sir, might I just speak to him and 
tell him who I an ? " said Jerry. still talking 
in the low subdued tones which he had 
learned since entering the hospital. I'm 
certain sure it’s father, and I've such a lot . 
to tell him." 

shouldn't wonder,” replied the doctor; 
“but for the present you must keep it to 
yourself. No. 10 is not strong enough to bear 
any excitement. Now you understand, 
my lad—not a word till I give you leave!“ 
And the surgeon passed on. 

Jerry remained alone, but with plenty to 
think about. This No. 10 must be his 
father. Jeremiah was not a common 
name ; Jeremiah Scott would be still mera 
uncommon. The lad's lonely bereaved 
heart longed after some one of his own kith 
and kin; and though his father had sadly 
failed in fatherly duties in the past, Jerry 
had forgiven all this long ago. 

Poor dad!" the boy said to himself, 
“he was always angered at me for growin’ 
up so mortal ugly, and I s'pose it were 
that as turned him agen me now and then. 
But when all's said and done, he wasn't. 
so real bad to me, not when he wasn't on 
the drunk ; and anyhow, he's my dad—my 
own dad—whatever he has or hasn't done. 
And what'll he say when he knows I've. 
lost Babs! Oh dear, dear! That I should 
Lave to tell him that!“ 

(To be continued.) 
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T drought had broken up, and for some 
months the plains of Karossa had been 
a verdant green, and the settlers’ cattle 
were grazing knee-deep on the rich luscious 
ass, and the Creek made merry music, as 
om its mountain source it swept over its 
rocky bed down to the lowlands, and thence 
to the sea. 

Already several of the settlers had, like 
Randall, built themselves new bark-roofed 
houses in place of those destroyed by the 
fire, and on Mimosa itself there were fifty 
acres of a flourishing maize crop, enclosed 
in a temporary chock and dog-leg " fence 
of rough saplings, and further work was 
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being done by a number of aboriginals 
under the supervision of Wright and Monk. 
Moored in the Creek was a schooner of a 
hundred tons, commanded by Paulsen and 
chartered by Randall and Mr. Powers for 
six months to carry timber to Sydney. 
This timber consisted of huge black butt“ 
and “tallow wood logs, and was felled by 
Will and Grey Randall and half a dozen 
stalwart settlers, who, immediately after 
the breaking up of the drought, had set to 
work with axe and cross-cut saw among the 
mighty forest trees some twenty miles up 
the Creek. Then the sawn logs were rafted 
down the stream, and shipped on the 


schooner, which, so far, had made several 
voyages that had proved profitable and 
provided the workers with suflicient funds 
to carry thein along until their maize crops 
were ripe and ready for pulling. Much as 
they had suffered, they were now very 
hopeful, for, owing to the drought, the price 
of maize had gone up to four times the 
usual figure, and the cereal was even being 
imported from far-off California. 

Work for the weck was suspended every 
Friday at sunset, when the majority of the 
timber-getters returned to their familics for 
the Saturday and Sunday. Will and Grey 
Randall, however, did not always accompany 
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them, for they had other work to do, which 
was of benetit to themselves and to the 
community generally, and that was shooting 
wild cattle in the ranges. The meat thus 
obtained was brought back to the camp and 
salted down for the use of the Karossa 
people, and the hides were kept by the 
brothers as their own perquisites. 

Every Friday the two, accompanied by 
two blacks, who were good scrub riders, 
would start off from the camp, taking with 
them several pack-horses to carry the meat. 
In a spot suitable for their operations they 
had built a hut in which the hides were 
pegged out, and cured with wood ashes. 
So far they had cured over seventy hides, 
which were left in the hut —Will desiring to 
make up a total of a hundred before taking 
them down to Mimosa for shipment on tho 
Heron. This was to be a surprise for their 
parents, who had no idea that the boys 
were saving and curing the hides, although 
they, of course, knew that the lads must 
have shot a number of wild cattle to keep 
the settlers so amply provided with fresh 
and salt beef. 

„Father will get a bit of a shock, Grey,” 
said Will to his brother one day. when a 
cheque for 7. comes along from Sydney. 
Perhaps it will be more, for hides are going 
up. Anyway, we can reckon on 1535. each. 
But Paulsen says he thinks it more than 
likely we will get 18s. each.“ 

* I suppose he has told Mary all abont it," 
remarked Grey, with a cynical sniff. “* Fellows 
in love always tell their girla everything— 
so old Wauchope says—and, of course, Mary 
will tell mother, and mother will tell father, 
and your surprise will be a dead frost.” 

„No, it won't. Paulsen promised me to 
say nothing about it. Only he and Tom 
Valley and our two niggers know anything 
about the matter besides ourselves. 

Little did Will Randall and his brother 
dream that there were two other persons 
who knew of their secret hide curing, and 
whose venomous minds were compassing 
the lads' destruction. For John Norton 
and Jabez Tuke were only awaiting the 
fitting moment to wreak their revenge. 


One afternoon, towards sunset, as Miss 
Tarrant and her brother were having tea 
on the verandah, two horsemen appeared 
at the slip-rails, and Miss Tarrant frowned 
as she recognised them as Tuke and Norton, 
for she disliked them both intensely. 
ing their horses at the stables, the two men 
then walked up to the house, doffed their 
battered and dirty cabbage tree hats, and 
asked to speak to the Major privately— 
they had something of importance to com- 
municate. 
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" Well, what is it?" said the Major 
curtly. 

Norton coughed, then looked at the lady 
with his lashless eyes. 

" Beggin’ the lady's pardon, boss, but 
it's private an' partickler, fur yer own 
'earin', sir.“ 

Miss Tarrant turned her face away in cold 
contempt, and the Major motioned to the 
men to enter the dining- room. And here 
they remained with him for quite twenty 
minutes, all three conversing in low tones. 
Suddenly the Major opened the door, and 
spoke to his sister. 

* May, please send some one for Mr. Cole, 
and ask him to come to the house at 
once." 

He spoke apparently under great excite- 
ment, and Miss Tarrant saw that his face 
was deeply flushed. Yet he did not seem 
angry—in fact, she thought he looked elated. 

Mr. Cole, the overseer, soon made his 
appearance, an as Miss Tarrant passed the 
dining-room window a few minutes later, 
she saw that her brother was busy writing 
—evidently taking down statements from 
Tuke and Norton. When this was done she 
saw the men sign the document, which was 
then witnessed by Cole, and also by the 
head stockman, who accompanied Cole. 
Then, through the half-opened French 
lights, she heard her brother's hard rasping 
tones, which seemed to ring with triumph, 
and, she knew not why, filled her with a 
strange foreboding of evil. 

" You men," said the Major, as he rose 
from his chair and placed his hands on the 
table, and looked at Tuke and Norton, “ are 
doing a public service, and, quite apart from 
my own feelings—for I seem to be the only 
sulferer—I am sure that the other cattle- 
owners in the district will recognise that 
fact. Of course you are aware that for 
some years past, when cattle dufling first 
was so common ——" 

Norton and Tuke lowered their eyes, and 
fumbled the edges of their dirty hats. 

" Was so common that the Northern 
Pastoralists’ Association offered a reward of 
20M. for information leading to the con- 
viction of any peraon found guilty of cattle- 
stealing, and — —" 

“We didn't ‘ope fur no reward. We 
come to you, sir, knowin’ as you wos the 
proper person, bein’ a maggystrit, to take 
our Affidaveys." 

“ Quite so, Norton; quite so. 
interrupt me. As I was saying, that reward 
still stands. If it did not, I would pay it out 
of my own pocket. Now, where is this man 
Grant who was with you when you dis- 
covered the hides, and saw the Randall lads 
branding my calves?” He said nothing 

(To be continued.) 
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to the men about his not now being a J.P., 
having lately resigned. 

" He's at Wadonda just now, boss, sellin’ 
kangaroo skins. But we didn't say as he 
was with us when we seen the Randalls 
brandin’ your calves," put in Tuke. “ We 
wos by ourselves then. But he wos with us 
when we come across the humpy and found 
the 'ides—seventy of 'em clean skins, and a 
dozen or so of 'em with your brand—T 
over B." 

The Major nodded grimly. “Just so, 
just so. We must be careful to make no 
mistakes." Then he turned to his overseer. 

Vo you know the man Grant, Cole ? ” 

" Yes, air. He is & kangaroo-shooter, 
and a very steady, respectable man," and 
the overseer emphasised the word ** respect- 
able " and looked hard at Tuke and Norton 
—for he knew something of their past. 

Half an hour later Messrs. Norton and 
Tuke rode off—each with a N. note in his 
pocket—to remain at Wadonda and await 
further instructions from Major Vale- 
Tarrant. 

As the two ruffians trotted off, the Major 
rubbed his hands gleefully, and then turned 
to his sister, who was looking at him with a 

ale and anxious face. 

“ What is it, Richard ? Why have those 
two horrid men come here ? " 

The Major drew himself up with appalling 
dignity. 

Those ‘two horrid men,’ as you term 
them, have rendered me a signal service. 
I am now in possession of facts which, 
within forty-eight hours, will see the two 
sons of that scoundrel Randall in gaol on a 
charge of cattle stealing. Cattle stealing ! 
My cattle! My cattle!” 

“Tdo not believe the story! It is false! 
I am sure it is false!" and the pale-faced 
spinster stood facing her brother, with her 
lips set and her white hands clenched. 

" You will believe it when the young 
scoundrels receive their sentence of seven 
years’ hard labour!” burst out the Major 
vindictively. ‘ Now, please do not wait for 
meatdinner. I want no disturbing element, 
nor women's tears, to interfere with my 
preparations, Cole and I are at once setting 
off for Wadonda, where I shall perhaps have 
warrants taken out for the arrest of the 
whole Randall family—lock, stock, and 
barrel." 

The Major was as good as his word, and 
within an hour was on his way to the town- 
ship. 

And his sister, after eating a hurried 
dinner, had her horse saddled, and, with an 
aching heart, set off to ride through the bush 
to Mimosa to tell Randall and his family of 
the impending catastrophe. 
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HE door opened, and, to Drummond's 
surprise and consternation, Dixon 
entered. 

Clearly he did not know why he had been 
sent for, for there was no trace of uneasiness 
in his voice or manner as he said simply to 
Millington, ‘ Thorold says you want me." 

es. Please bring up your Virgil crib.” 

Dixon started violently and looked the 
embodiment of confusion. 

8 „It's all right," continued Millington; 
you've had the misfortune to lose pages 
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23 and 24, I believe. Here they are.“ And 
he held out the leaf which had caused so 
much trouble. I think you ll acknowledge 
that this is yours? 

“ Ye.es," faltered Dixon, wh-where did 
you find it ? " 

“ First of all, let me tell you that, though 
you are in a particularly tight place, I can 
and will get you clean out of it on the one 
condition of your promising to give up 
Will. you 
do so? 


“ Yes; I guess it’s about the only way 
left to me, by the look of things." 

" Good! Now then, if you'll just trot 
off and get the crib I'll have cocoa for three 
ready by the time you come back, and 
unravel the mystery while we're drinking 
it. Just shift the kettle, Drum.; it's 
boiling now.” 

In a minute or two Dixon was back, with 
the unlawful pa per book in his hand. 

"Thanks," said (Millington, “I must 
give that to the Head to-morrow.” 


* But I 0 e you said I was out of 
this business if I promised! expostulated 


" All serene. I shan't say whose it is. 
I presume you haven’t put your name on it, 
or any writing that would let the cat out of 
the bag! 

" No, nothing whatever, I think," said 


Dixon, glancing through the book. ‘ Here 
ou are. 
" Right! Now let's be comfortable. 


Fish out the biseuits, Dram.—that tin on the 
right—yes. Now I'll try to give you a 
sketch of recent incidents which may interest 
you, and you can correct me, Dixon, if I 
get off the line. By the way, I imagine that 
you are not aware that Drummond has been 
in a row because that leaf from your crib 
was found in his Virgil this morning ? " 

" No," answered Dixon, with genuine 
astonishment. “I was only in for about 
ten minutes at the end, you know, and it 
wasn't an extra happy ten minutes, for I 
couldn't find the leaf I was trusting to, and 
anxiety about where that might have got 
to, mixed up with the nuisance of having to 
translate a lot of stuff I didn't know, was 
quite enough to occupy all my attention, I 
can tell you. I thought Phillimore scemed 
in a baddish temper; but I haven’t seen 
Drummond since, or heard anything about 
his row before J got in, until this minute.” 

"So I thought. Well, things seemed 
to point to you from the beginning. I never 
thought much of the idea that a spiteful 
trick had been played, but there was the 
possibility of accident or mistake. Now, 

ou were somewhere on the spot just before 

hillimore came in, and the form settled 
down to work, for you were called off to the 
Head just then. I should think it not 
unlikely that you were quietly swotting up 
your Virgil during those last few precious 
minutes so quietly that Drummond did not 
notice that you were in the room when he 
dashed in and popped his books on to a desk 
before whirling off to chastise the gang of 
kids who had bumped into his highness.” 

Dixon nodded. ‘ As a matter of fact,” 
he said, he shoved his books down almost 
on the top of mine, and was off before I could 
do anything to him. And jnst then J was 
sent for by the Head." 

“ Exactly. And in your hurry you slipped 
your leaf into Drummond's book by mistake 
for you own, and went to obey the awful 
summons. Further, you got into rather 
deep waters whtn you came back over 
the construing. That fitted in very well 
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with the theory of your having brought in 
a crib leaf, for fellows don’t usually run 
the risk of bringing in a leaf unless they 
are rather badly up in the lesson, and the 
absence of the leaf you were relying on 
would account quite sufficiently for your 
floundering. But though this was all satia- 
factory, so far as it went, it was not proof, 
which I wanted before accusing anyone, and 
that came by way of the Euclid figure which 
had luckily been drawn on the leaf I got from 
Phillimore in the vague hope that it might 
possibly disclose something. Itdid. A flat 
ruler with a few dente in it is about the most 
tell-tale thing imaginable, and as soon as I 
noticed these I felt that I was on a hot 
scent. The Virgil and the Euclid together 
made it practically certain that the owner 
of the leaf was in both the Fifth Form and 
Aii., which considerably reduced the field. 
[ should have started on Dixon, only he 
had an ereat this afternoon (which went to 
strengthen the improbability of Drummond’s 
seeing him, or his hearing of Drummond’s 
row), so in the meantime I tried two other 
fellows who seemed possible. As I expected, 
they were all right; but the first line made 
with Dixon's ruler gave me just the three 
dents I was looking for. Here they are, 
you see—two about two inches apart, and 
a third an inch farther on. I felt half 
tempted to astonish Dixon by accusing him 
on the spot, but on second thoughts I waited. 
Comparison of the broken [ines on my 
figure with those on Dixon's leaf showed the 
relative position of the dents to be exactly the 
same, and that kind of thing spells more 
than coincidence. On the strength of it I 
went to the Head, told him I had grounds 
for knowing that Drummond was innocent, 
and asked him, as I had spotted the true 
culprit, to be allowed to carry the thing 
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through in my own way. He shied a little 
at first, but when I offered as conditions to 
bring him the crib, with a promise that the 
owner would give up such aids to knowledge 
in future, he said heartily: ‘Certainly, 
certainly. If you can do that, I shall be 
quite satisfied—more than satisfied. I'm 
sure that will be far better than any official 
punishment by me could possibly be.’ So 
you see, Dixon, you’re bound to play the 
game pretty straight now." 

“Gosh!”  quoth Drummond, when 
Millington had finished, it's as clear as 
—as algebra! I might have made it out 
myself if I'd only thought! Well, I'm 
most awfully obliged to you, Millington. 
You've got me out of a horrid hole." 

“I guess I've more reason still to be 
thankful to you," said Dixon, ''for, of 
course, I should have had to own up when 
I got to know about Drummond's row, and 
you've saved me all that now. How on 
earth I'm ever to survive without my faith. 
ful cribs I haven't the ghost of a notion; but 
its plain I've got to somehow. I suppose 
I'm not barred from getting a bit of a leg-up 
from other fellows every now and then? 
he continued, pathetically appealing to 
Millington. 

Ea ra no, I should say not; that is, with'n 
reasonable limits. I'm glad if I've been 
able to do you two a good turn, and it's 
not been without a spice of sporting interest, 
If it results in your finding your own legs, 
Dixon, and coming out & big classical man, 
I think you really will have something to 
thank me for. Well, before I turn in I 


want to master that other problem that 
Drummond lured me away from this after- 
noon; so good-night, you chaps; and if 
Dixon develops brain-fever in the near 
future, we shall know how it is.” 


“SO SIMPLE" 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 


CHRISTMAS SHOW. 


Author of “How to Become a Thought-reader,” ^A Clatrsoyant. Show,” ete. 


Te flies, there's no doubt about it; 
and the fact was brought forcibly 
to my mind the other evening at the 
first grand s'ance of The Magic Circle," 
the recently formed conjurer’s club, when, 
talking to Professor Hoffmann, the historian 
of magic and one of the early contributors 
to this journal, a gentleman standing near, 
and hearing my name, exclaimed: '* What, 
Somerville Gibney, of the B. O. P.“: So 
Simple’? You made me a conjurer.” 

And, thinking the matter over afterwards, 
I was surprised at the number of years that 
have flown since I began the series of '* So 
Simple” articles; and it then occurred 
to me that there might still be boys who 
are interested in the “ hermetic science," 
as Professor Hoffmann terms it, and more 
especially at Christmas time, when mystery 


is often to the fore in the way of amusement, 
and—well, the present article is the result. 
In it I have endeavoured to piece together 
a series of simple experiments which can be 
worked with articles at hand in any house, 
and which do not require exceptional skill 
or 5 in their display, and yet which 
will provide an hour or two's amusement. 
But, mind you, I am no advocate for insuf- 
ficient rehearsals. Many a good trick or 
catch has been spoilt in this way, and tho 
rformer covered with confusion by the 
augh being at him, instead of with him. 

o, as I have said over and over again, 
practise, practise, practise; and be quite 
sure of yourself and your powers before 
you appear in public. Endeavouring to 
perform a trick that fails is like telling a 
good story of which you find you have 


forgotten the end; therefore I repeat the 
one word — practise. 

Here is something very simple to com- 
mence with, and all you want is a pencil 
and a strip of white paper an inch broad 
and about six inches long. Ask one of 
those present to hold it against his or her 
forehead, using the thumb and second 
finger of the left hand to keep it in position, 
and then, without giving time for reflection, 
hand the pencil, and request him to write 
his name along it. Be careful not to 
indicate what the result will be, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will find he has written 
the name from right to left instead of in the 
ordinary way, and written it very badly too. 

This experiment is more or lesa of a sell, 
and fof the next we will have something 
more mysterious. 
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From among your dominoes select twelve, 
and lay them on the table face upwards, 
in the order shown in fig. l. But here 
I may state it is not necessary to stick to 
these identical pieces ; for instance, in place 
of the double fives you may use 6—4, and 
in place of the 5—3 you can substitute 
the double 4. The only thing is, the sum 
of the spota on each domino used must 
be the same as those shown. Then, turning 
them face downwards, have your eyes 
blindfolded, and announce that in spelling 
the successive numbers, the dominoes will 
answer for themselves. 


Commence spelling o, n, e, one; t, w, o, 
two, etc., but as you say o, take the top 
domino and place it at the foot of the 
others, at n, take the second and place it 
below again, treat the third domino in the 
same manner: but, on uttering the word 
one, turn up the fourth piece, which you will 
find has only one spot, and lay it on one 
side. Continue in the same way for two, 
and you will find on naming that number, 
after spelling it, the domino you pick up 
will show the number two. Try this over 
several times in private before attempting 
to show it, and be sure you spell the numbers 
correctly, for a single mistake will throw 
the whole trick out. 
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Continue in this manner until you have 
used up all the pieces, and you will find 
that at the end of each word spelt you will 
have a domino to hand showing that number, 
which you will lay aside. 

You can further prove your magical 
oe by offering to perform the trick in 

rench; but in that case the dominoes 
require rearranging, and the order given 
in tig. 2 must be followed. And, once more, 
be careful of your spelling. 

While you have the dominoes on the 
table ask anyone (not an expert domino- 
player from choice) to arrange them face 
downwards on the table in any order he 
may select, except that they must be as 
though he were playing a game—that is, a 
four must be coupled to a four, and a one 
to a one, and soon; and when he has finished, 
though you may have been out of the room 
during the process, and be blindfolded on 
your return, you will be able to tell him 
the number of the spots at each end of 
the row. 

To the uninitiated this seems wonderful, 
and yet it is simplicity itself. All you have 
to do is secretly to abstract one of the pieces 
before leaving the room, taking care that it 
is not a doublet. And the spots on either 
end of the piece thus abstracted will give 
you those at the ends of the row. The 
explanation of this is very simple: the 
dominoes when placed together as in playing 
a game form an endless circle, as far as the 
apots are concerned, so that if one is taken 
away and the circle broken the ends of 
the gap must consist of the numbers con- 
stituting the piece which would in the 
natural way fill the gap. 

The following is a little arithmetical 
flourish, which I do not think is generally 
known, and which depends on the curious 
properties of the figure 9. 


Fig. 3. 


Ask some one to write down from left to 
right three figures in a horizontal row, but 
the first figure must be higher than the 
third one; then below this row reverse the 
figures in a second row, and subtract. On 
being told the first or last figure of the result 
you can instantly give the full answer. 
A glance at fig. 3 will explain what I mean. 
Here the numbers 7, 3, 2, are reversed 
in the second line, and on being told the 
first figure of the subtraction is a 5, you can 
safely declare that the full answer will be 
495, for this reason—the middle figure 
must always be a 9, and the two end figures 
must together make 9, so that the figure 
in the hundreds place must be the difference 
between that in the unit place and nine. 
The mention of this trick reminds me of 
another which I gave in the B. O. P.“ 
under the title of *An Arithmetical Flourish” 
many years ago. I cannot be quite sure 
now of the exact details, but they much 
resembled those of the one given above, and 
I think they were as follows; at any rate, if 
you work on these lines you will provide 
your friends with a good puzzle. 

Write down an amount in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, letting the pounds be no more 
than eleven ; then reverse the amount, as in 
the former trick, and on being told, after 
the subtraction has been made, the amount 
of either the pounds or pence, you may with 
confidence give the answer, for the number of 
the pounds and pence together will come to 


eleven, and the shillings will always be 
nineteen (see fig. 4). You might very well 
work this in with the preceding trick, as it 
will throw your audience off the track as to 
how either one is done. 
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I wonder how many of the present 
generation of boys know the game of 
* Pricking the Garter," a dodge employed 
in past days at fairs and country gatherings 
to wheedle money out of the unwary? 
The three-card trick seems to have quite 
deposed this trap for the simple, being a 
more clever, more rapid, but equally in- 
famous dodge. Stil there is no reason 
why we should not employ the cleverness 
of the former in the way of amusement. 
Take a long piece of tape or string, say six 
feet in length, and double it, not exactly in 
half, but so that one end is eighteen inches 
longer than the other, then, with the bend 
as the centre, form a spiral on the table 
(fig. 5)—(I am giving you the very simplest 
form that you may better understand the 
trick)—and ask some one to place his finger 
or a pencil in one of the folds so that you 
cannot withdraw the tape. It is ten to one 
that he will place it in the centre fold at a, 
in which case, as you have arranged the 
tape at present, he will succeed, and you 
wil find you cannot draw it clear; but if, 
on the other hand, when you arrive at 
the end of the shorter length of tape you 
continue with the longer end to make a 
further round, and then draw them both 
away, you will find they will come away 
clear. In this case, to stop you he must 
place his finger at B. 

Of course, when you have got the hang 
of the dodge you won't lay your tape in 
so simple a fashion, but let the two lengths 
wander about over each other till they 
look like the paths of a labyrinth, taking 
care that the two lengths do not cross each 
other, but, in a sense, run parallel. But by 
far the more artistic way is to arrange the 
centre of your spiral neatly, as I have 
endeavoured to draw it, so that the two 
folds at a and B lock practically the same, 
and while you are arranging the exterior 
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folds get him to place his finger, keeping a 
watch where it goes; then should he again 
fix on A vring the longer end, which I have 
drawn dark, round the spiral once more, 
and then, taking hold of the two, you will 
be able to draw them clear ; or should he, 
for a change, fix on B, you can draw them 
clear without the extra turn. And this is 
the game of Pricking the Garter,” which 
you will occasionally find mentioned in old 
books. 

One more tying trick, rather more intri- 
cate, and not so well known. 

Laya straight-legged chair on its side 
on the table so that its legs are parallel 
with the top, then take a dinner-napkin and 


fold it into a rope, and lay it over the leg 
of the chair (see fig. 6) ; bring back the ends 
A and B and cross them above the leg (fig. 7); 
then on that crossing get some one to Tay a 
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walking -stick parallel to the leg; over this 
cross the ends of the napkin once more, 


take them round beneath the leg, bring 
them up (fig. 8) and knot them above the 


walking-stick; hold the knot while the 
walking-stick is withdrawn, and, provided 
you have followed out my directions exactly, 
and, further, have in the various twists 


Fic. 8. 
kept the end marked a always farthest 


from you, 729 will see the napkin come 
clean away from the leg in spite of the several 
times it has been twisted round it. 


ENRI LAxOLOIs was an Indian half- 
breed with a French name. The 
Indian does not like the half. 

breed, and Henri spent most of his time 
without any companion except his tame 
moose. He was married, it is true, but 
his wife had no more friends than he had. 
Moreover, Henri's employment kept him 
very much away from home. It even 
necessitated long periods of absence from 
his beloved moose. 
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Now let me give you one more trick, which 
is very effective when well performed, and 
which is not generally known though it 
is an old one. For this you require two 

ieces of tape, each about six feet long. 

ouble each of these in half, and at the 
bend of each sew them lightly together, 
but make no knot on the thread ; further- 
more you want six balls of wood with holes 
through them, or in fact any similar small 
objects that can be threaded on to the 
tapes—wooden curtain-rings would do at 
à pneus but they are not so good as the 
balls, as you will see presently. Three of 
these things should be of one colour, three 
of a different one. For the purpose of 
description I will assume you have the six 
balls. three painted red, three white. Having 
these in your right hand, and the two 
joined tapes hanging over your left arm 
in such a way that the join is next your 
body, and therefore out of sight, you come 
forward, and make use of the following 
“ patter,” or something like it: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I have here the 
remains of a necklace of a very distant 
ancestress of mine, so distant that I am 
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you, sir, these, so? To make these gems 
more secure, for to me they are most valu- 
able, I will take one piece of tape from each 
of you, and knot them over the rubies, 
thus (see fig. 9). “Kindly take hold of the 
two ends once more, so," giving back the 
ends, but in this case to the opposite gentle- 
man who held it before. To make them 
still more secure I will thread these pearls 
on, outside the rubies.” You take the 
two ends from one holder, and pass them 
through two of the white balls, and return 
them to him, and thread the remaining 
bal on the other two ends, and return 
as before. Then, addressing one of your 
assistants : 

Now, sir, as you have been so kind as to 
assist me, which would you like, rubies or 
pearls ? Rubies ? just so; will you each take 
one of the tapes you hold into your right 
hands, so; now when I say 'three' give 
that tape a sharp pull; in the meantime I 
will make use of this hat," taking a hat and 
holding it below the red balls. *' Are you 
ready ? One, two, three! There you are, 
sir," as the red balls fall off the tapes into 
the hat. 
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unable to give you the exact date at which 
she lived, But it was evidently before gems 
and precious stones were in general use. 
But even in those days ladies were partial 
to colour, and where the real thing was 
entirely unknown to them they endeavoured 
to imitate jt as nearly as they could, hence 
the presence of these rubies and pearls. 
I have also two pieces of tape, quite innocent 
of preparation in any way—pray examine 
them for yourselves.” Here you lay the 
balls on the table, and take the tapes in your 
right hand, being careful to have the join 
between the finger and thumb, and hold 
them out for examination. They now 
look like continuous pieces, and not one 

rson in a hundred would dream of their 

ing joined in the middle. As soon as 
your audience is satisfied, return to the 
table, and, taking the two ends of one piece 
in your hand, and allowing the slack to lie 
on the table, thread the three red balls 
on them; then, taking up the other ends in 
the left hand, allow the balls to run down 
to the middle, and in this way cover and 
hide the point of junction. Now will 
two gentlemen assist me? Thank you. 
Will you, sir, take these two ends, so ? and 


But one of my readers may inquire, ‘‘ What 
if the white balls had been chosen?” To 
which I reply, it would have been just the 
same ; but, seeing that the red ball alone will 
come off the tapes, I should have had to 
say: 
" Certainly, sir; you prefer the white? 
Then I will take the red" ; and so the diffi- 
culty would have been overcome. 

In practising this trick you will see why 
the red balls come away while the ends 
of the tapes still remain in the hands of 
your assistante, so that there is no need for 
me to give a lengthy explanation. 

And now a final word. I think I have 
given you quite enough dodges and tricks 
to provide an evening's entertainment, aud 
all of them can be performed with what 
is at hand in most houses, and without any 

t preparation ; but still, as I have said 
betore, do be thoroughly prepared and 
sure of yourself, and remember that doing 
a trick by yourself and before your looking- 
glass (which is the way of all others to 

ractise), is very different from doing it 

fore a room full of friends. In the latter 
case you require to have your wits about 
you in a double measure. 
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«THE MAN WHO LAUGHS.” 


By THE Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 


Author o * That. Beast Gainsford,” etc. 


This moose was a very remarkable 
creature. Henri captured her when quite 
young in the woods of the northern part 
of Maine. No one thought he would rear 
her, but he did, and she had lived with him 
now for many years. He built a shed for 
her next to his wife's boudoir. His wife 
did not seem to mind. She was a very 
stout French Canadian, uncommonly slow 
of speech and ready to acquiesce in any 
arrangements Henri was pleased to make. 


She sometimes grumbled a little “ in fly time 
at the proximity of the moose, but even then 
without bitterness. 

The name of the moose was Just Fancy." 
Henri qur her that name to remind him, 
he said, of the funny little English lady. 
For one day, when the moose was young 
and unnamed, Henri was recounting some of 
his adventures to the wife of a schoolmaster 
at Trinity College, Helstonville, P.Q. She 
made one invariable remark, “ Just fancy! 
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Henri laughed till he was almost ill as he 
recounted the incident to his stolid wife. 
* Why, if I say Madame Robinson, I have 
kill a fly, she would say ‘Just fancy!’ 
If I say ‘I have had my dinner,’ she would 
say 'Just fancy !' If I say ' The time is 
fine,’ she would say ‘Just fancy!’ Those 
English are so original" Thus it came 
about that in order to commemorate the 
* originality " of the English nation Henri 
called his moose Just Fancy!“ 

" Just Fancy " was unique of her kind. 
No one had ever seen or ever heard of 
another tame moose. Henri harnessed her 
in his buggy or sleigh, and she went like 
the wind. 

Once he took her down to the racecourse 
at Sorel. They knew nothing about a 
moose at Sorel. Henri told them she was 
a sacred animal. They were unwilling to 
balieve him until they saw her distance 
their fastest trotting pony. Her extreme 
speed seemed to convince them that she 
was something unearthly. After that a 
good many superstitious people went in 
fear and trembling when Henri Langlois 
was known to be in the neighbourhood. 

Henri laughed about that almost as much 
as he had laughed about the English lady's 
originality. Even his wife was moved to a 
slow smile, though she very much doubted 
the propriety of practising a deceit upon 
any but Indians. She hated the Indians. 
She rejoiced that they were a dying race. 
She persistently called them “ sauvages," 
whenever she could get close enough for 
them to hear her without actually holding 
speech with one. 

An Indian hates to be called a “ sauvage." 
He is Indien,“ not “sauvage.” So 
Madame Langlois took this way of avenging 
the Indians' dislike of her husband. 

Henri himself disliked no one. He was a 
laughing philosopher. He saw the humor- 
ous side even of a stately, solemn Indian— 
which is more than most people can do. 
He had inherited a sense of humour from his 
French father. And he had developed it 
since with a view to hiding his real thoughts 
and designs from a too curious scrutiny. 

For Henri was in the employ of the police. 
He was a hunter, who had been called from 
the chase of moose and bear to hunt men. 
It is à dangerous and exciting employment. 
Henri enjoyed both the danger and the 
excitement. He did not set much store 
by the satisfaction of bringing a criminal 
to justice, but he set considerable store by 
the sums that flowed in to his account at 
the bank. The wisdom of mirth was the 
chief article in his philosophy. Mirth was in- 
creased more by reflecting upon the resource- 
fulness of riches than upon the depravity of 
human nature. No.“ he would say to 
his wife in moments of expansion. I have 
.not to do with the morals of the man I 
catch, any more than with the morals of a 
moose. If the man is quick, can shoot 
straight, that is different. I have to do 
with that for my own sake. But if he have 
behaved strangely, it is no matter for me. 
There are many bad, and the worst are never 
punished." 

It was near the end of the winter that 
Henri Langlois was on the track of an 
Indian who had killed M. Lefevre. This 
M. Lefevre was a great man in Quebec. 
He was & prominent member of the pro- 
vincial Government. The Indian who 
was being tracked had killed him while 
out in the woods hunting. As far as could 
be ascertained he had no possible motive 
for doing so, except that Lefevre was a 
very hasty tempered man and may have 
provoked the Indian by bitter words to a 
sudden retaliation. Henri Langlois had 
nothing to do with that. His business was 
to capture the man. 
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It is not easy to capture an Indian who 
has had a few months’ start. But the 
reward was large. Henri drove about in a 
sleigh all the winter behind the fleet Just 
Fancy," trying to run his man down. 

There were many risks. Once whcn he 
was disguised as a pure-bred," some one 
recognised his untimely laugh. How Henri 
escaped with his scalp was a wonder. He 
did, though, and after that felt sure he 
could identify the man. For the suspected 
criminal had been in the company, and they 
had discussed tho case. Henri almost 
regretted he had not arranged for help 
that night. Yet if he brought off the affair 
single-handed the reward would be all 
the greater for him. Henri hated sharing 
his rewards with inferiors. 

As the long winter drew to a close without 
any tangible result, Henri began to think 
that the man had got clear away to the West. 


That year the temperature changed very’ 


suddenly. The thermometer had been up 
to 80 in the shade for nearly a week, and 
the ice was still on the river. Henri had 
“Just Fancy " in a buggy. As he drove 
along by the bank one afternoon he saw the 
ice give its preliminary shiver, and he knew 
that it would break up before evening. It 
was always a fascinating sight to Langlois, 
and he put up his vehicle in a neighbour's 
shed, and walked along for two or three 
miles. 

The ice was splitting now with a rending 
sound. Long cracks showed themselves. 
They grew more and more frequent, till at 
length the ice began to move. 

Henri had walked up to a covered bridge 
that spanned the river, in order to watch the 
dep white boulders dash against the ice- 

reakers. The bridge was a wooden one 
and protected by  ice-breakers, primitive 
buttresses of stones and logs. The water 
rose very rapidly, and the masses of ice 
climbed up the ice-breakers until they 
battered the wooden walls of the bridge 
itself. 

In little more than an hour the river was 
level with its banks. Henri was still 
standing and watching. Then, just as he 
was thinking of moving off for fear of 
getting wet, he saw a figure on a large piece 
of ice coming rapidly down the stream. 
As he came nearer, the man leapt on to 
another piece of ice with the evident inten- 
tion of making the shore. Indeed, he was 
within & few yards of where Henri was 
standing, when he turned abruptly and 
jumped back towards the centre of the 
stream. The recognition was mutual. 

The man was dressed in a loose suit 
and had a slouch hat pulled down low over 
his brows, but Langlois knew his Indian. 
He put his hand quickly to his hip-pocket. 
There was nothing there. For tho first 
time in his career Henri was without his 
revolver. He did not hesitate. With a 
snarl at his own carelessness he went in 
pursut. The Indian was floating quickly 
within a few yards of the ice- breaker. 
He made a desperate jump, missed his 
mark, and fell into the water. Ina moment 
he had clawed a piece of ice and dragged 
himself on to it. 

Langlois was quite close to him now, w:th 
an alley-way of swirling water between them. 
Neither man spoke. The Indian stood 
up and made another effort. This time 
he was successful, and landed on a long 
narrow pieco that was making surely for a 
rock in mid-stream. Half a mile below 
them was a fall. Langlois remembered it, 
and suddenly became absorbed in the 
thought of his own safety. He saw that it 
was necessary to gain the rock. He quite 
lost sight of the fact that by gaining the 
rock he would reach his prey also. The 
higher need had driven out his desire. to 


capture the Indian. Nor did he reflect 
that the Indian would certainly be there be- 
fore him, and might easily keep him away. 
He simply concentrated his attention 
upon getting out of this rushing turmoil 
a must inevitably carry him over the 
all. 

He made a great leap, and his momentum 
carried the block of ice on which he landed 
right out of its course and left him struggling 
in the water with a desperate finger-clutch 
of the edge of the sloping rock. The Indian 
was just above him, out of harm's way. 
It needed only the smallest effort for the 
Indian to push him back into the rushing 
current. Langlois looked up; the man had 
his arm stretched out; there was a look of 
intense malevolence on his face. 


" L'homme qui rit," he hissed. “ Who 
laughs now ? " 
"Have pity," said Langlois. He had 


never before asked pity of any man. 

" You had no pity on me," answered the 
man. 

Remember the sacred moose,” shouted 
Henri in agony. "She will avenge my 
death.” 

The stroke went home. The man paused. 

“ If you live," he said, “ you will help me 
to escape?!“ 

“ Yes, yes," said Henri. 

The Indians are always accustomed to 
speak the truth. And so the man believed 
him. He pulled Langlois out of the water. 
But half-breeds can never be trusted. 
The man was executed and Langlois got his 
reward. 


No one ever found out how the Indian 
happened to be on the river. Langlois 
suspected that he had been stealing logs 
far up, just below the place where the river 
issues from the lake. He had probably 
ventured in & boat with a long hook among 
the tumbled fragments by some “jam,” 
had b n dragged out through over-reaching 
himself, and had come down with the 
stream. It was a possible explanation. 

Langlois bank account was largely 
increased, but his peace of mind was gone. 
He was no longer the“ man who laughs.” 
Very carlyin the following winter he ventured 
on the river in a log-sledge with “ Just 
Fancy." He was driving very fast, when the 
ice gave way close by the rock where he had 
lied to save his life, and moose and sledge 
and man disappeared. Noone ever found a 
trace of him or his sacred animal again. 
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E is much that is interesting about 
the quarrying of slate. This most 
valuable mineral is shy—like some useful 
and excellent men—and only appears in 
a few out.of-the-way places; one of these 
is at Delabole in North Cornwall, a remote 
spot, and its slate quarry is said to be the 
largest and the oldest in England. 

o! how the winds blow and the sun 
shines on that extensive pit! So large is it 
that it appears like a great valley, and the 
men at che face, actually getting the slate, 
look like birds in the distance. 

They are five hundred fect below the 
surface, and the bank above them towers up 
far higher than does the Cross of St. Paul's 
above the London pavement. 

A long shelving incline slopes down into 
the pit on one side, and far away across the 
wide expanse, wires run from the bank, 
down, down, to that extreme corner where 
the bird.like men are at work. On these 
threads of communication buckets and 
cages can travel up and down. Five 
hundred men are employed at the quarry, 
but the place is so large that they are 
little to be seen. 

Round the bank stand machine shops 
for preparing the slate, engines for drawing 
it to the surface, acres and acres of rubbish, 
and groups of skilful men splitting the slate 
in the same old way that they did hundreds 
of years ago. No machine has been invented 
for splitting slate, no use apparently has 
becn found for “ rubbish " from the slate. 
qu rry. Eighty acres they say are lying 
about, waiting for some clever boy to fin 
a marketable use for it. 

Boom! There is a blast. A few small 
cartridges that you can hold in your hand 
have dislodged a mighty mass of the grey- 
blue stone. 

How easy it appears. But unless the 
rock-men planned the blasting-holes with 
skill and care they might have blown 
the block to a thousand useless pieces, 
whereas it is required as large as is service- 
able, in order that it may be split into as 
many slabs and roofing slates as possible 
without waste. 

The men are paid by results. A group 
agree together to take a portion of the pit, 
and while some blast out the slate bl 
and work at the face,“ and signal to their 
comrades on the bank the purpose for 
which they think the blocks best suited, 
others saw and split it yet further into 
thinner slabs and roofing-material. 

Glancing at the grey-blue blocks lying 
round the top of the huge pit, we see figures 
placed on each. These figures denote the 
group or partnership of men to which they 
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A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 
| By F. M. Horses. 


belong, and at the end of the month the 
quarry proprietors pay the group so much 
a slab, so much a 49 roofing · sla tes. and 
so much a ton of rubbish. The men then 
share the earnings between them. 

In the buildings around the bank thick 
slabs are cut by guillotine knives, also by 
circular knives set diagonally, by circular 
saws, and by an ingenious and remarkable 
American invention, consisting of a «wheel 
with teeth having rough.edged cups. With 
remorseless and irresistible power these 
curious teeth bite and grind their way 
through the thickest slabs. The slate is 
also planed to render it beautifully smooth. 

The splitting for roofing-slates is still by 
hand. The splitter sits on a low stool, 
and the block of slate, cut to size, lies 
against his strong thick boot and his leg. 
He uses à broad chisel and mallet, and, 
knowing the grain of the slate, he applies 
the broad steel edge to the top of the block, 
strikes with his“ beetal," as the mallet is 
called, and behold the slate is split smooth 
and even. 

Splitters are called hill-men, becaus^ they 
work on the top of the pit, and the splitting 
of from twenty to thirty dozen of slates 
forms a good day's work. Captain John 
Jenkin, however, in a little pamphlet he 
wrote some years ago about the ancient 
quarry, says he has known a few men to 
split a hundred dozen in one day ; but the 
slate was of the very best quality, and 
every preparation that could be made for 
the work was accomplished on the previous 
day. Nevertheless to split a hundred 
d«zon in one day seems an incredible 
task. 

Slate is used for scores of purposes—the 
roughest for very rough flooring ; while the 
smoothest and best, when enamelled, looks 
very handsome for mantel-shelves. The 
railway now runs to the quarry, conveying 
the mineral to all the world, but ao 
waggons rumbled slowly with it throug 
the romantic roads and down the steep 
lanes to Port Gavern, some five miles distant, 
which now, when I saw it, lay lonely and 
silent in Port Isaac Bay. Tintagel Head 
rises to the northward, massive and grand 
against the sky. 

The veins of slate are not all alike. Some 
bear marks like the fossil remains of ^ butter- 
flv, and is naturally called The Butterfly 
Course." Another, often found near the 
top, is spotted with white, and is called the 
" Cats Feet Course." A third exhibits 
imprints as of an eel, and is called the 
“Snaky Run"; it splits very freely. 
A fourth is bad, and is called Harda,” 
it being indeed very hard and mingled with 
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other stuff. The quarryman needs patience 
when he meets with Harda,” for the vein 
is useless, or nearly so, and yet very thick. 
No nice smooth slabs of genuine slate can 
be obtained from this vein. Others exist, 
one of the best being called the ‘ Licey 
Run." It has black stripes, and when 
polished looks exceed nzly well, says Captain 
Jenkin, will ring like a bell, the sound 
being heard at some distance. 

Several quarries have been dug at different 
times, though now all are merged in the one 
huge excavation. They have their different 
names, one being known as Clarke's Hole. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the famous commentator 
and scholar, when dwelling at Camelford, 
used to stop there on his circuit rounds as 
& Wesleyan minister and preach to tho 
men at their dinner-hour. 

Remarkable accidents have happened 
at the pit during the long course of years. 
An old smith's shop, having been, on one 
occasion, converted into a dwelling-house, 
was occupied by a widow, when one 
memorable day, after leaving her bed and 
descending the stairs, she heard a tremendous 
erash, and, looking up terrified, saw her 
$a projecting diroush the ceiling above 

er. 

A large block had been tipped out on the 
bank and had rolled over the rubbish- 
heap, and crashed through the roof of the 
house. Hundreds of persons visited the 
building before the block was removed. 
Many cottages and buildings, including the 
old Delabole Barton farmhouse, have been 
obliterated in the course of years by the 
onward march of the quarry. 

How came the slate to be discovered ? 
Who first guessed that the valuable mineral 
lay beneath the ground ? 

Centuries ago, I suppose, some enterprising 
Cornishman noticed the grey-blue stone 
peeping up amid the green grass, found it 
would split easily and would be useful for 
a variety of purposes, and perchance began 
to work it. Others followed, and, pursuing 
the vein, or sinking holes to remove the 
“ overburden” of earth, delved deeper 
and deeper, and farther and farther, until 
by slow degrees the present huge valley 
was excavated. So we imagine the outcrop 
of the slate drew attention to itself. 

It is marvellous how much we gain from 
the earth; everything seems to come from 
the earth in some form ov other—food to 
eat, clothing to wear, and stone wherewith 
to build ; and though slate is not so beautiful 
as gold, or so shining as silver, we should 
sadly miss the grev-blue mineral to-day if 
the word went forth that we could quarry 
it no more. 


JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


To country, perhaps, has sprung into 
importance in so short a time rs 
Japan. Formerly a land of little or no 
importance, it now ranks amongst the chief 
nations of the carth. Japan got lessons 
from Western nations, and now the relations 
are reversed, because, instead of Japan 
learning from the Western countries, the 
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PART I. 


Western people are being taught by the 
Japanese. 

Jiu-Jitsu—the art of the ancient Samurai— 
is now, after an enforced silence of hundre:ls 
of years, being practised by the world. Not 
only are private people being taught, but 
there are Jiu-Jitsu instructors in the Army, 
the Navy, and the London Police Force. 


Jiu-Jitsu, which means literally “ The 
Gentle Art," may be described as one of the 
most perfect, if not the most perfect svstem 
of physical development and self-defence in 
the world. 

By it a man may render an cssailant 
hors de combat irrespective of size. As it is 
so simple when known, and as no brut» force 
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is required, it has been called a polite form 
of defeating an opponent. 

The great secret of Jiu-Jitsu in cases of 
attack and self-defence consists in a splendid 
knowledge of anatomy. The ner ves, which 
on being pressed with the thumb cause an 
assailant to be at one's mercy, are known, 
and so are the vital spots where a ruffian 
may be severely e and, in some cases, 
where death may be inflicted. 

Not only in the late war with Russia did 


1. Wrist and Arm Exerciee. 


the Japs show their powers of endurance, 
but also in the Boxer campaign in 1900, 
when, indeed, the Japanese soldiers were so 
indefatigable that they were fresh and 
fit long after the other soldiers in the com- 
bined forces had tired. 

The reason, of course, was Jiu-Jitsu. 
Hence in the following articles the writer 
will endeavour to give the reader a sufficient 
knowledge of how to develop himself, and 
how to attack as well as defend himself 
against an opponent, the system being 
part of the Jiu diteu system. | 
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In order to perform the different holds 
and throws which will follow, the student 
will find it necessary to make himself as 
strong as ible, for although it haa been 
said that brute strength is not necessary, a 
certain amount of strength is important, 
and it can be readily understood that the 
more strength a student has, the more his 
skill in Jiu-Jitsu will be strengthened. 

Unlike most physical-culture systems, 
neither dumb-bells, clubs, nor exercises of 
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any description are needed in Jiu-Jitsu. The 
exercises are known as ''Reeistant Exer- 
cises." There are several exercises for 
each limb, and the writer will give them in 
order. 

For the arm the best exercises known can 
be practised by the student himself, although 
there are several which require a friend. 
Stand with the legs straight and the arms 
straight in front. With the left wrist press 
down on the right, and with the right wrist 
press up on the left (fig. 1), and gradually 
raise the arms above the head. Reverse 


8. Wrist Exercise ; also for Upper Arm. 


positions of the hands and repeat. This 
i8 & splendid exercise for the whole arm, 
and especially the wrist, and in doing 
it the student ought to resist with one 
arm and force with the other, gradually 
giving way. Now place the left forearm 
over the right forearm (fig. 2) and pro- 
ceed as in the last exercise. These two 
exercises alone will make the arms very 
strong indeed. 

For the wrist and upper arm, hold the 
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arm at full length straight in front, and 
twist wrists with a circular motion (fig. 3). 
Put arms straight above the head and do as 
before. Now the exercises with a friend are 
similar. Let each stand at the other's 
side facing in opposite directions. Place 
the right wrist against the opponents right 
and press, each one trying to force the 
other's arm back (fig. 4), and continue the 
same exercise with the left arm. Then place 
the forearm against the opponent's and 
proceed as before. 
(To be continued.) 
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A’ the end of the year 1841, or at the 
beginning of the year following, a 
semaphore was for the first time used as a 
railway signal. That was upon the London 
and Croydon Railway, a line now forming a 
part of the L. B. & S. C. R. system. Railways 
were then in their infancy, and it was not 
until a little afterwards that our late 
Sovereign, Queen Victoria, took her first 
journey by train, when she travelled from 
Slough to London by the Great Western 
line in 1842. For nearly sixty years after- 
wards her Majesty constantly used that 
railway; and when at length the last sad 
journey was made to Windsor, again it 
was the G. W. R. which conveyed the 
funeral train. 

At the time when the first railways were 
opened, and which we must always remember 
took place in Great Britain, signalling, as 


OUR RAILWAY SIGNALS. 
By W. E. EDWARDS. 


we now understand it, was quite unknown. 
The trains were then chiefly local, or slow 
ones, and expresses were almost un- 
dreamed of. Even when they were estab- 
lished, only first and second class passengers 
were allowed to travel by them, and in 
consideration of the privilege ''express " 
fares were charged. 

The method by which the trains were at 
first signalled was very similar to what we 
see every day in the streets of London. At 
all the stations, junctions, tunnels, crossings, 
and other points policemen were stationed, 
who wore the old-fashioned uniform once 
used by the police force in London and 
all over England. It consisted of a tall 
hat, high collar, and swallow-tailed coat 
with belt, whilst a constable's staff was 
carried by the railway police as it is by the 
London policemen to-day. 


The engine-drivers were instructed to 
* watch each policeman as they approached 
him," and if he held out his right arm 
horizontally it signified “go on”; if the 
arm were lifted above the head it was the 
signal to go slowly " ; but if the policeman 
held up or extended both arms it indicated 
„danger or stop.“ 

This means of directing the traffic was 
known as police signalling,“ and the 
same code is observed at the present day 
in the case of shunting operations. 

At the time of which we are speaking 
the electric telegraph was not yet used for 
train signalling, and so each train was 
on from one policeman to the next, according 
to certain intervals of time. The men 
at night-time carried lanterns fitted with 
red and green glasses, the red meaning 
„danger, the green ' caution," and the 


plain light “go on," and so a nursery 
rhyme used to run: The white's all 
rght, the red means ' wrong, the green 
says ‘ gently go along.“ 

Soon it was found that something more 
was required for the safety of the public, 
and all sorts of devices were adopted, flags 
were hoisted upon masts, bonfires burnt at 
night, and coloured fires were used in cases 
of sudden emergency ; but the earliest kind 
of permanent signal consisted of a disc or 
vane affxed to an iron column or a pole. 
The signal vas turned towards the train to 


Policeman showing all right” signal, 
Eastern Union Railway, 1848 


show '' r,' but if the line were clear 
the edge of the signal was shown to the 
engine-men ; many of these old signals are in 
use upon the Continent still. But we must 
now get to the semaphore. 
The word “semaphore” is derived 
from the Greek (sema, “a sign," and phero, 
“I bear") signifying signal bearer,” and 
it is here necessary to say a little concern- 
ing telegraphy. The telegraph, and also 
signalling in various forms, has existed 
for many centuries; indeed, a classical 
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writer tells us that communications by signs 
at a distance were employed two centuries 
before the birth of Christ. Macaulay refers 
to the 5 employed at the time of 
the coming of the Spanish Armada thus: 


For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly 

war-flame spread, 

High on St. Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on tbe deep the Spaniards saw, along each 
southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape in endless range thoee twinkling 
points of fire." 
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When the news of Waterloo reached 
London, the message was transmitted by 
means of the “ shutter " telegraph. Stations 
were arranged upon various hills between 
the coast and the metropolis, the last 
station on the route being Telegraph 
Hill,” and that was the actual one to convey 
the intelligence. 

In France the idea of the telegraphic 
semaphore is believed to have originated 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when a series of movable beams were affixed 
to masts and turned in all directions to spell 
the letters. This plan was adopted later on 
in this country, and continued in use until 
the introduction of the electrical system 
early in Queen Victoria's reign. 

It was the telegraphic semaphore that 
was adapted by the Croydon Railway’s 
engineer for the purpose of a railway-signal, 
and our illustration explains that pulleys 
and cords were used, as in the case of the 
telegraphic signal At night-time two 
lamps affixed to the post were contrived so 
that they could be turned to exhibit a red, 
green, or white light. The semaphore 
arm was hoisted to the horizontal position 
for danger, go slowly" was indicated 
by lowering the arm half-way, and when the 
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line was clear the semaphore was allowed 
to fall to the upright position inside a recess 


. eut in the post. 


We must now pass over the vast strides 
which experience, combined with electrical 
and mechanical skill, has effected in the 
science of railway signalling, and confine 
ourselves to the actual signals themselves. 

Fig. a is an ordinary main.line signal; the 
design is that of the Great Western Railway. 
Each line has a special pattern of its own, 
but the method by which the signals are 
worked, as well as the interpretation of 
them, is the same upon all British railways. 
The semaphore illustrated is standing at 
* danger," which .is the natural position 
of all signals. "This is what is meant when 
the signal is said to be “on,” or against 
the train. All signals are now worked by 
wire from the signal-cabins, saving in a few 
cases where electrical or hydraulic power 
has been recently employed. In order to 
lower the semaphore, or to take it '' off,” 
force has to be exercised, both to remove as 
well as to retain the signal in the lowered 
position. The reader will notice that the 
signal-arm is coloured red, and that it points 
to the left hand. Just as the train travels 
on the left line, so is the engine-driver con- 
cerned only with the left hand or red 
signals. He passes just as many having 
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white arms, but these are seen on the right 
side of the posts, which is the “ wrong ” 
side for him ; they are the signals for trains 
in the opposite direction. 

The ornamental top of the signal posts 
is termed a “pinnacle”; some railways 
dispense with them altogether, and greatly 
spoil the appearance of their signals. On 
the right hand of the post, and fastened to 
the signal-arm, will be seen what are termed 
the “ spectacle " glasses, whilst at the back 
of them is placed the lamp. The upper 
half of the spectacle is filled with red glass, 


and the lower with green. As the signal 
falls to “all right" the red shade rises 
above the lens of the lamp and allows the 
green to take its place, so that the engine- 
man at night time knows exactly how the 
signal stands. There is now no “ go slowly 


signal indicated by the semaphore ; the signal 


therefore must either show danger or 
"all right." We have already said that 
& white or plain light was at first used to 
convey the all right " signal at night time. 
It has been found necessary to abolish the 
plain light owing to the confusion often 
caused by street lamps near the railways, 
or by other lights being mistaken for the 
signal lamps. Fig. B illustrates the same 
signal lowered to the off position. At 
the back or wrong side of the signal a 
white light is burned ; that is only to show 
the position of the signal to the signal man 
working it—the plain light, as we have seen, 


has no signification to-day. The arms of 
signals are usually of cedar-wood, and the 
posts of pitch-pine, but in some cases iron- 
work posts are used, although in this 
country the wooden ones are preferred. A 
white stripe is painted upon the semaphore- 
arm ; this has no special meaning, but it helps 
by contrast to make the red signal more 
conspicuous. The weight of the spectacles, 
with their heavy iron frame, is sufficient to 
hold the semaphore-arm at the horizontal 
position. Glancing again at fig. A, we see, 
at the lower part of the post, a lever having 
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a weight at the end; this is called the 
“ cognter- weight." As the signal-man, in his 
cabin, pulls forward the lever 1 
the signal, the wire between the signal an 
the cabin is tightened, and in doing so the 
counter-weight upon the signal itself is 
lifted. This forces the upright rod “a” 
upwards, and as it does so the semaphore 
arm falls. 

As soon as the lever in the cabin is put 
back the wire slackens, and immediately 
the short lever on the post drops, and so 
the signal arm rises to danger again. 
Should the wire snap, or any part of the 
signal fail, all that can happen is that the 
arm at once flies to danger,“ so that it 
is impossible for a signal to move, either of 
itself or by accident, from the proper position. 

Fig. c is a distant or “ fish-tailed ” 
signal It is known by the notch cut at 
the end of the semaphore arm. This is 
the only signal which an engine man may pass 
when at “danger.” This kind of 1 hors 
is usually placed a long distance outside the 
“home” or “stop” signal, and cannot 
be moved until the home has first been 
lowered. If the  engine-man finds the 
* distant" at dang r, he reduces sped so 
as to be able to stop at the next signal; 
if, on the other hand, the “distant” is 
down, the driver then knows he may go on 
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at full speed through the next station or 


junction, or past the next signal-box he 
approaches. Fig. D is a siding, or loop-line 
signal; the ring attached to it denotes that 
it is not for the main line. The L. & N. W. R., 
however, uses this form of semaphore to 
distinguish the “slow” from the fast 
lines. 

Fi z. € has a second arm atta hed under the 
top one with a letter "S" upon it. The 
higher arm is used to allow a train to start 
&way from a station, whilst the lower is 
usxl to permit shunting out for a short 
distance only. It is called a “ permissive ” 
or * draw-ahead " signal. 

Fig. F is a “ backing out” signal. This is 
used by the G.W.R. to permit trains to 
back out of a station by the line upon 
whic) they have arrived. Backing” 
trains in the wrong dircction is only allowed 
under certain conditions, and so special 
precautions have to be adopted. Another 
form used upon other lines for the same 
purpose is seen in fig. O; it is often, from its 
shape, called a "scissors" arm, and, like 
fig. F, is a “ wrong road ” signal. 

Fig. H is a junction or “ bracket ” 
signal. If a train is approaching a junction 
where there is, say, a branch line forking 
off to the left, two signals are required. 
The higher, or right-hand semaphore would 
be used for the trai: travelling over the 
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main line, while the left-hand, or lower 
arm, would be used for the branch line 
triins, provided, of course, that the pointe 
were set for the left-hand direction. 

This principle may be extended to any 
extent, and so it is that at a large station, 
like Waterloo for example, where the 


present number of platforms is seventeen, 
& row of seventeen signals is arranged, 
exactly in the same order, and so each 
train on approaching is guided into the 
platform prepared for it by the signal-man, 
whilst at the same time no other could 
possibly be signalled to or from that plat- 
form, nor could any other engine or train 


possibly cross the path of the onefor which — 


that particular signal is lowered. 


The topmost arm is a "stop" or 
danger signal, which is worked by the 
eignal-man whose cabin is nearest the 
signal. When he wishes to allow a train 
to pass, he lowers the top semaphore-arm, 
but the lower one remains at danger. The 
signal-man in the next cabin, whose box is, 
we will say, half a mile ahead, may also have 
obtained permission to allow the train 
to pass him also. He accordingly lowers 
his own “ danger " signal, and that permite 
him to unlock the lower arm of the signal- 
post we are describing, end so it falls to 
indicate “all right," just as the arm above 
has already done. As the train approaches 
the driver finds both the arms of the signal 
down, and that informs him that he is free 


to pass on at speed, as the danger signal 


(half a mile onwards) must have already been 
lowered, as we have explained. If, on the 
other hand, the sccond signal-man finds it 
necessary to stop the train, he of course 
keeps his own danger signal against it, and 
accordingly cannot unlock the /ower arm 
of the signal in the rear. This semaphore, 
being a notched one, but showing danger, 
warns the enzine-man to reduce speed, and 
he thus cautiously approaches so that he 
can draw his train to a stand before reaching 
the second or stop signal. 

With a few exceptions we have described 
most of the various signals in use, although 
we have said nothing concerning the 
signalling ; perhaps upon another occasion 
we may be allowed to 
do so, and to try to 
explain how it is done, 


Fig. 1 illustrates a type of signal now t JL J - 


often used. 


apart, or thereaboute, or they may be 
much nearer. 


It is found wherever two 
signal-boxes are no farther than half a mile — 


- 
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OUR „B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 55. Problem No. 56. 
Br HENRY O. RoBINSON By Henry O. ROBINSON 


(Selangor, (Selangor 
Malay Federated States) Malay Federated States). 
BLACK 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


White to move; Black to 
draw. 


À PAIR of problems, com in a natural 
and practical style, illustrating the art 
of showing th» same theme or idea in two 
different settings with different results. 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 52 (by L. C. Medford, Barbados).— 
Position: Black men on 6, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 
20; King 23. White men on 14, 21, 26, 27, 
30, 31; King 24. White to move and win. 
Play : 14—9, 6—13, 30—25, 29—22, 26—17, 
13—22, 31—26, 22—31, 24—28, 31—24, 
23—19. White wins. 

No. 53 (by A. W. Kent, Romford).— 
Position : Black men on 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 13, 
14, 20. White men on 12, 19, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 31, 32. Black to move and win. Play: 
3—7, 12—3, 14—17, 21—14, 10—26, 31—22, 
2—6, 3—10, 6—31. Black wins. 

No. 54 (by Arthur Fayne, London).—See 
Game No. 29 below. 


GAMES. 
GamE No. 29.—*'' STNGIE CORNER.” 
(With solution to Problem No. 54.) 
By AzzivgR FAYNE. 


The subjoined game is a unique produc- 
tion. Our contributor is so inveterate an 
enthusiast of composition that he now and 
then extends his art to game composition. 
That is to say he sets up a problem, and then 

jects or composes a e leading up to 

is problem. Problem No. 54 is obviously a 
" built-up," and not a natural, situation ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Fayne regards it as 
sufficiently probable to be producible in 
play, and proceeds to do the trick thus : 


11—15 19—16 18—23 i5 
22—18 1— 5 15—10 31—26 
15—22 28—23 9—14 15—18 
25—18 9—14 10— 7 27—31 
10-15 32—27.  14—18 18—23 
18—11 6— 9 7— 8 26 
7—16 15—11 18—22 9— 6 
* $3.15 2— 6 6—10 31—26 
16-2 23—19 23—27 2—27 
24—19 138—17 21—17 22—18 
8—11 19—15 27—32 6— 2 
19—16 17—22 i7—M 18—14 
12—19 H—7 28-3 9— 7 
27-24 | 92—96 10—15 14— 9 
20—27 7— 3 2—2 10— 6 
3I- 8 26—30 14—10 26—22 
3—12 $—7 5— 9 7—10 
18—15 9—13 29—25 22—18 
9—13 27—23 13-17 428—914 
26—93 30—26 25-22 18—14 
12—16 23—19 9—13 0 7 
30—96 14-18 22-18 30—25 
16—20 7—10 96 —30 Position 
23—19 6— 9 18—14 
5— 9 10— 6 32—27 
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It is, of course, not pretended that, so far, 
the play evolved is more than approxi- 

85 sound, nor in accordance with 
scientific strategy. It may, nevertheless, 
be pronounced to be fairly probable and up 
to the average style of play amongst ama- 
teurs; and the position now arrived at is 


our Problem No. 54 (June 16, 1906), thus: 


Black men on 4, 13, 17, 20; Kings 9, 14, 25. 
White men on 6, 16, 19, 24 ; Kings 2, 7, 27. 
White to move and win. Continue: 


9—1—10 . 9*11— 8 *10—15 20—27 
14— 7 4—]1 11—18 32—30 
2—]11 16— 7 21—32 White 
9— 2 2—11 wins 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


L. B. (Llandudno).—Our last draughts 
problems, etc., appeared in June. Not 
that the game is not eminently suitable and 
cool for the dog days, but much summer 
matter has to take precedence. Sorry you 
have been disappointed. 

H. O. R. (Selangor, Straits Settlements). — 
Your problems are just the sort for our 
young students, and we show them here 
with pleasure. 

Received the *''Draughts World" for 
September. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 667. 
Bx D. G. McINTYRE. 
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WHITE. 5--4—9 pieces, 
White to play and force Black to mate in five (5) moves, 


I addition to this pretty new self-mate 

may be noticed an old one in two moves 
by J. A. Ros: White, K—Q 5; Q—K 3; 
B—Q Kt 2; Kt—K B 8; Ps—Q B 4 and 
K 6. Black, K—K B4; R—K R 4; Bs— 
Q R 2 and K Kt 5; Kt—Q Kt sq.; Ps— 
QB2,4,K2,andK R 6. White plays the 
B to B 6, which produces four variations : 
(1) Kx B ch. 2, Q—K 5 ch., Rx Q mate. 
(2) PxB. 2, Q—B 4 ch, KxQ mate. 
(3 R—R 3. 2, Q—B 3 ch, BxQ mate. 
(4) B—B 6 ch. 2, Q—K 4 ch, BxQ or 
K x B mate. 

An anchor-like position by A. G. Cowling 
from J. White's column in the Leeds Mer- 
cury " is a self-mate in ten moves, thus: 
White, K—K B sq. ; Q—K sq.; Rs—Q B 5 
and Q sq.; B—K 6; Kts—Q Kt 4 and 
K R 4; Ps—K 2, K B 6, and K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K 6; Rs—Q 3 and K 4; B— 
K 5; P—K 2. White pus so that black 
has only one move each time, This may 
appear easy, but still the moves are puzzling. 
The Q checks at Kt 3 and K 5, followed by 
Kt—Q 5 ch., and R from B 5 takes R. 
Now the black P must take a P, and there 
follows 5, Q to Kt 3 ch. 6, B—B 5, Px P. 
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7, Q—K 5 ch, B—K 5. 8, Kt—B 3, P— 
Kt 5. 9, Kt—Kt sq., P—Kt 6. 10, R—K 
sq., P—Kt 7 mate. 

A clever American composer is F. M. 
Teed, who plays the R to R 2 in the following 
self-mate in two moves: White, K—K R 
3; Rs—Q Kt 5 and Q 2; Bs—Q 4 and 
K 4; Kts—K Kt 8 and K R7; P—K Kt 2. 
Black, K—K R 4; B—Q 4; Ps—K Kt 6, 
K R 5 and 7. 

More difficult is a beautiful old self-mate 
in eight moves by K. Fischer: White, K 
—K B3; Q—Q B 2; Rs—Q R 4 and Q Kt 
3; Bs—Q R sq. and K B 7; Kts—Q R 5 
and Q 7; Ps—Q B 6 and K R 3. Black, 
K—Q 4; R—K 3; B—Q Kt sq.: Kt—K 5; 
Ps—Q B 2, Q 3, and K B3. The Q plays to 
K Kt 2, and the white K is mated on the 
squares G 3, F 1, and H 7. 

Solution of No. 666.—1, B—R 6, P—Kt 4 
ch 2, Rx Kt P, Kor Px Kt. 3, R—Kt 
2 or Q—Q B 5 mate. The mate with the R 
resembles the Indian four-mover (probably 
composed by Loveday, an Englishman in 
India), and the mate with the Q is in accord- 
ance with the two three-movers by W. Grim- 
shaw and F. Healey. The second solution 
in Grimshaw's had lain hidden for forty-six 
deron for it was discovered only last year 

y R. Worters, and he thought it was the 
author's solution. 

By J. Berger.—White, K—K Kt 3; B— 
Q Kt 4; Kts—K Kt 5 and K R 7. Black, 
K—K Kt sq.; B—K B 3; P—Q B 6. 
Black plays and draws. Four moves wili 
show the draw. 


— 2 oo 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SIGNAL-MAN'8 DEVOTION TO 
DUTY. 


A STRIKING instance of devotion to duty by a Great 
Western Railway signal-man in the Newport district 
has just been disclosed. Owing to the position of the 
signals, attention was directed to Maindee West Junc- 
tion, where the main lines to Bristol and the North 
diverge. Signal-man Edward Morgan was found un- 
conscious on the floor of his signal-box. He had been 
suddenly seized with paralysis, but in a final effort 
managed to lock every signal and point at dauger 
before lapsing into insensibility. 


e 
-— 
SOME CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT 
BANK-NOTES. 


ROME interesting and curious facts are detailed in an 
article in the /’all Mall Magazine on “The Life of a 
Five Pound Note" The active circulation of Bank of 


England notes—that is to say. the amount of notes in 
the hands of the public—averages about 30,000,0007. 
The Bank is allowed to issue notes up to 18,450,000. 
against securities, but beyond this sum, for every 
additional note that is issued, standard gold coin or 
bullion must be set aside as security. On the return 
of notes to the Bank of England they are cancelled by 
having the signature of the chief cashier torn off. The 
notes are pricked off in the register to show they have 
been paid, and sorted into the dates of issue. They are 
then sent down to the vaults to be placed in boxes to 
be kept for a period of five years, at the end of which 
time they are burnt. The boxes are moved up in line 
alung the shelf until they reach the top end, nearest 
the curious old iron-bound door leading to the court- 
yard containing the furnace. At seven o'clock each 
day this costly bonfire is liglited, and the notes which 
were received back at the Bank five years previou-ly 
are consigned to the flames, 420,000 notes being con- 
sumed in this manner every we k. 


e 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


NEw Books RECEIVED. 


“Simple Photographic Experiments.” By T. Thorne 
ker, F-c.8. Illustrated. (Percival Marshall & Co.) 
6d. [A serie: of experiments in practical photography 
for those who“ want to know, you know“; and we are 
glad to thiuk their numbers are constantly increasing.) 


“Pet Monkeys, and How to Manage Them." By 
Arthur H. Patterson, Second Edition. J)lustrated. 
(Upeott Gill) ls. [A good practical handbook for any 
boy thinking of taking up the“ Monkey " bobby.] 
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THE MOST POWERFUL WARSHIP IN THE WORLD, H. M. S. DREADNOUGHT.” 


= — = rere ^ á = x " 
Anchoring off Spithead. A View of the Stern. (Photos by CRIBB. 


(Within a year of the day when she was laid down, the Dreadnought was completed. No warship of recent years has aroused such interest as this wonderful vessel, 
and the mystery which has surrounded ber since her inception still continues, the trials being kept strictly confidential. She was recently submitted to the severe test of 
having eight of her ten 13-in. guns fired simultaneously. Her displacement is 16,500 tons, her length 410 feet, and her beam 79j feet. A novel feature of the vessel is her 
tripod mast; and her orew of 800 men wil] be quartered aft.] 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of “The Fail of the Grand Sarrasin,” ete. 


CHAPTER XL—OF THE COURT AT BOULOGNB, 
AND HOW I WON THE HEART OF EDITH. 


I SHOULD have much to tell, and should be 
late in reaching an end to my tale, were 
I to record all that happened in those two 
8 I spent under the broad wing of Count 
ustace. As I look back, and remember 
how I grew into manhood in that grey castle 
by the French sea, I feel of a truth that it 
was the company of those rare knights who 
gathered there, their courtliness and skill 
1 in manly exercises, that fashioned for me 
a eee ee aR. whatever of knightliness I have in me. 
A score or more of the young nobility of 
France gathered around the Count, ever 
ready for real warfare with a neighbour, 
which oft arose, or for mock conflict in the 
lists on the windy cliff that hung o’er the 
sea, And there were the princes Godfrey 
de Bouillon, Eustace, and my own Baldwin, 
most gracious of the three brethren, bright 
examples of honour and strength, such as 
the world has seldom seen in one house. 
There were great ladies of the court, 
with whom we freely mingled, that were 
kind to my inexperience, for Eustace had 
ever been friends with my race, his first 
wife, the Lady Goda, being indeed our 
Saint Edward’s sister. Now she zing dead 
he married the Lady Ida, of a noble amily 
also, and she was the mother of Godfrey, 
Eustace, and Baldwin. I do not know 
which taught me most of chivalry, the 
knights or the dames—for ladies came and 
went in those days, keen as the Amazons 
of old in warfare and the chase, that were 
as ready to handle a blade or defend a castle 
as to go forth with falcon on wrist, and 
indeed far readier than to eit at home like 
the good woman with the maidens at 
needlework. Of such were the great Norman 
and French soldiers of our generation born. 
It was about two years after I had crossed 
the Manche, and I suppose I was now a 
man, older indeed than Duke William 
when he seated himself firm in his dukedom. 
There was a Saxon lady of Ida’s court, 
named Judith, that had been of the follow- 
ing of Countess Goda. Her daughter Edith 
had been long under the care of the nuns 
of Rouen, AS was but escaped that spring- 
tide from their rule. It was a joy to me, 
still English in my heart, to see in the midst 
Caught in the Act! of those French faces the beauty of an 
f (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. BURGESS.) English maiden, I gazed on her sweet face, 
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her bright and radiant girlhood, and it 
seemed to me that a new heart was being 
born in my breast, and the very sun grew 
brighter and the earth more green. 

* Who is this new-comer ?”’ I asked of a 
young knight, and I blushed red in the 
cheeks as I spake. 

“Rhe by the Lady Ida? One of thine 
own race, a child taught manners of the 
nuns, daughter to Dame Judith of Marden, 
in Kent, and, i’ faith, Alphere, if the countess 
like, a fair mate for thee." 

“ Dame Judith’s daughter? I struggled 
to say, seeming not to heed his words. She 
is not like her mother.” But I stumbled 
strangely, and the knight laughed lightly, 
and lilted the sweet refrain of a love-ballad : 


* Love came over the steep one day, 
Oame and stole my heart away: 
Ah love!-sweet love!“ 


% T’ faith, Alphere, it is thus with thee, 
And a sweet chase of love be thine.” 

Sweet it was thus to see her all light and 
smile—blue eyes, golden hair like August 
cornfields, and fair red eheeks—flash like 
bright sunlight through the court. But it 
was more sweet still to speak to her, and 
that ere long I was bold enough to compass. 
Faith! how my tongue lagged the first 
moment, but how it ran away as our minds 
mingled in one joyous stream, whose waves 
were youth, guety, love of England, and 
underneath the swift secret current that 
men call *' love." 

“ England ! England ! " she said. “Ihave 
never seen the whiteclitIs, or the green sward, 
'or the heathered moor. How I long to go 
there? Whatdo we English folk in France?" 

* Alas ! it is ill for English folk in England 
now," said I. And I told her of my dear 
mother, reft from our ancient lands, a poor 
sister now of Barking, and pensioner of the 
holy sainta. 

“ Poor lady," said she, a tear sparkling 
in her eye. And thy father, could he do 
naught ? " 

Then I told her of his struggles, and of 
that last effort of despair, and of his falling 
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by his own roof-tree, and the tears fell thick 
as a summer shower. 

“Alas! alas!" I cried. “What a 
courtier am I to make thee so weep. The 
Lady Ida will not brook red eyes. See, I 
weep not, that should weep first. The past 
is past, I say, though passing sad. But 
the present shines full fair, and there are days 
to come that shall outshine all.” 

The maid brushed away her tears. Smiles 
reigned again. I thought of a garden in 
the sunlight, that grows heaven-like for its 
blooms when the light shower is over, as 
I looked on her. 

“Thou art right brave,” she said, “ and 
hast a heart well fashioned to go through 
the world, which men say is sr, full of 
troubles." 

* Who told thee that ? " 

** Yonder good sisters of St. Mary." 

“Tis a grave slander on the fair fame 
of this brave court," said I, “so full of 
bright ladies and smiling men, gay laughter 
and honourable enterprise. These French, 
at least, strive well to banish trouble and 
breed joy.” 

** And well for them,” said Edith. '* While 
the sun smiles and birds sing, we will smile 
and sing as well." 

S0 tears and sorrow were banished, and 
day by day we sailed upon the pleasant 
stream of love. Alas! 'tis an old fair river, 
but men say its course runs never smooth 
all the ‘way—nor was it smooth with us, 
though for davs there was no stir on its 
surface nor hindrance to our journey. 

Being English, we two had been at first 
allowed great liberty of companionship, and 
the growth of our little plant of love had 
been the longer unperceived. But soon it 
grew too high to escape men's eyes, and I 
fear its story was already a gay tale of the 
court, when the storm fell that well-nigh 
killed it altogether. 

It was as we wandered in the Countess 
Ida's pleasaunce that I first knew a black 
cloud had gathered. The cloud was on 
the face of the Lady Judith that we met 
among the beds of roses. 


“ Hither with me, child!" she said. 1 
have over-long sought thee.” Nor heeded 
my courteous greeting of her grace. 

Edith gave me no look, but walked demure 
by her mother’s side. In sore distress I 
hasted to my chamber. 

* Thou art sick, Alphere,” said my Lord 
Baldwin, with his hand on my shoulder. 
* What are these clouds—these tears. Thou 
wert never wont to be thus. These days 
past thou hast been unknightly more and 
more—and now thou dost weep. Tell me 
of thy trouble.” 

I said naught, for I could not bear to 
speak. 

* Alphere, dear Alphere," he said. “I 
guess all—I know all. And what shall I 
say? There is love sprung up between thee 
and the Lady Judith’s daughter. And. 
Alphere, this is a barren plant, for she cannot 
be thine.” 

„Alas! alas!“ J moaned. 

* Her lot is in the Count's keeping, and 
in her mother's. There is one in my father’s 
court whose bride she is to be. It is quite . 
determined between Eustace, the Lady 
Judith and himself.” 

* And the Lady Edith ? " said I. 

* Nav, she hath not yet been asked, 
said Baldwin uneasily. | 

* Then I will hope still,” said I. 

„Dear Alphere,” he continued, thou 
art of brave making. Show thy bravery. 
"Tis but a maid’s witchery. -Let not thia 
spoil thy life, and our peace. Some day 
the time will come for thee to, wed when 
thy knighthood is won." 

* Baldwin,” J said, speak no more in 
this fashion. Have I not served thee with 
all diligence in all matters these two years, 
with cheerfulness—and is there not love 
between us—the love of comrades ? ” 

„In sooth, dear brother." 

Then strive not to fight, Baldwin, with. 
this new love, that must run free and 
either make me great or slay me." LE 

My Lord Baldwin turned sadly to him 
hounds, 

(To be continued.) 
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village was ‘very proud of the 
hard-earned victory over Balnamisge 
Grammar School, but many deplored the 
riotous scene that followed. All were united 
in condemning the Captain, and when the 
minister paid him a visit for purposes of 
reproof he felt his cup filled. Henceforth, 
he vowed, not a boy would ever set foot in his 
boat, and for several consecutive days he 
felt it necessary to adjourn to the Black 
Eagle to contirm this resolution. 

Old Spootie had determined to make it 
bitter for Doodle, who had gone off to the 
zrioket- match without as much as By your 
leave!" and various penalties were pro- 
mised all round. 

As the summer advanced so much farm- 
work had to be done that many of the 
Academy: boys, to their sorrow, found their 
evenings and half. holidays filled up with 
hard manual labour. Deuchary was chained 
to his’ books, as so much depended on his 
winning a bursary in August if he wished 
to proceed to. Benachie University. Hector 
aad Rory, only sons of parents in com- 


SONS ‘OF THE ZdHATHEBR: 
A ‘HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 
By WiLLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


Author of '* Demiio’s Ciseus,” “The Poacher'’s' Challenge." etc. 


CHAPTER XI. BY THE -SAUT-SBA FOAM.” 


fortable circumstances, had on the whole 
an easy time, but they missed the com- 
panionship of their comrades, and often 
sighed as on sunny Saturdays they thought 
of Loch Fleet and their good ship Hope. 
One morning at little play” Hector 
withdrew with the others to the broom- 
covered brae behind the school, and as 
leader laid before them a plan which he 
had thought over for several days. In the 
excitement that followed, and owing to the 
shortness of the interval for play, Nttle could 
be done beyond giving a cordial assent to 
the plam, 
the following week, however, 

they got together a variety of articles, such 
as would be useful for a stay of several days 
on Skelbo Isle; sacks, which they hoped 
to fill with straw for mattresses, pots, 
frying-pan, pail, kettle, fishing- lines; and, 
as the day drew nearer, butter, cheese, 
potatoes, oatcakes, and flour scones. 

‘Each contributed what he could, and 
the mysterious disappearance of hardware 
from the kitchens, and food from the larder, 


greatly perplexed the busy housewives. 
Such articles as were not liable to be damaged 
by storage in the woods were stealthily 
conveyed on different evenings by Hector 
and Rory to the Hope’s mooring-place, and 
there safely hidden. 

The Summer Sacraments” in the 
Highlands is the name applied to a period 


of several days’ public worship. The time 
is not the same for all parishes. Services are 


held on Thursday, which is observed as a 
Fast Day in a particular parish. Friday is 


gi ven up to the men —elders from different 


churches, men noted for their piety. On 
Friday. Saturday. and Monday secular work 
is performed both before and after the 
church services Monday is the last day 
of the Sacraments, and on Tuesday business 
resumes its normal course, along which it 
proceeds undisturbed for the next six 
months. 

On Friday evening our four buccaneeta 
stealthily made their way towards Loch 
Fleet, Hector having previously posted 
notes to their bci homes to the effect 


that they were all right and would continue 
all right till Monday evening ; that all work 
and no play was bad for everybody ; and 
that it would be a great relief to those at 
home to be rid for a time of such troublesome 


ys. 

Rory and Hector felt sure in advance of 
ready forgiveness; Deuchary trembled for 
his bursary, but he had been really workin 
hard of late, and considered himself entitled 
to a short rest — besides, he had another 
clear month before him. Doodle was already 

tty desperate, and Monday night was a 
long way off. 

ey reached the Hope by nine o'clock ; 
the long twilight would last another hour, 
and they would have the moon up in the 
early hours of the morning. The tide was 
far out, and the cries of fisherwomen scrap- 
ing for cockles in the “ ebb” warned them 
against setting out for Skclbo Isle just then, 
so in the interval of waiting they decided 
the order in which they were to transport 
their goods Whilst Hector and Deuchary 
carefully loaded the raft, the other two 
taking a couple of empty sacks proceeded 
cautiously towards Fourpenny Point intent 
on foraging. From Gaffer Macadam’s straw- 
littered stackyard they managed, undis- 
turbed, to fill their sacks with sufficient 
straw to make four mattresses, and then 
they found their way back to their com- 
rades by a circuitous route through the 
woods. 

When the last fisher.lass had disappeared 
they hauled the Hope along the Channel 
till they met the main ourrent from the 
sei, when Hector and Deuchary embarked, 
hoisted the sail, and set off for Stuart Creek, 
which they reached after an arduous struggle. 
The other buccancers beat a retreat to the 
woois to await the return of the Hope. 

Hector, after landing the cargo and 
Deuchary, made the voyage shorewards in 
very good time, when a second load of goods 
was taken on board, and with Rory he set 
sail a second time for the creek. Owing to 
the increasing volume of the tide this second 
trip took a long time to accomplish ; in fact, 
Hector was afraid he might have to leave 
Deuchary alone all night on the island. 

It was nearly half-past one before he 
returned for Doodle, who felt rather scared 
sitting alone in the darkness amid the 
mysterious noises of the woods. The shrill 
whistle of Saw ye the bobbie and his 
doggie ” roused him from his depression 
to heights of joy. He answered instantly, 
and striking a light set fire to a beacon of 
dry leaves and sticks which he had pre- 
viously built in accordance with Hector’s 
suggestion. The Hope soon reached him, 
and Hector sprang out. 

" Everything's going splendidly. Deu- 
chary's got a lovely fire ablaze; Rory has 
made up the beds in the cave, and we shall 
have a rattling supper when we reach the 
island. We don't want this now," said 
Hector, as he kicked the burning embers 
of the beacon into the loch. The moon 
wil be over the tree-tops in half an hour, 
so we'd better wait, for we want all the 
light we can get as the tide is running very 
strongly at present. 

* Wouldn't it be better to tow the Hope 
across the shallow water to the left there? 
asked Doodle. We could go along the 
beach till we reached Fourpenny Point; 
then we might shove out right into the 


current, bear down full on Stuart 
Creek.” 
“Good!” cried Hector. Anything's 


better than sitting still in this dark hole. 
The whole wood seems uneasy ; if Deuchary 
were here he'd probably say we feared 
‘each bush an officer. The very heather 
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seems to whisper, and I could almost imagine 
some one lurking behind every tree. Come 
on, mo charaid ! " 

They were both only too glad to be doing 
something, so, pulling up their knicker- 
bockers to their thighs, they waded care- 
fuliy across a narrow arm of the loch, groping 
their way in the darkness and making as 
well as they could for the opposite shore. 
When this was reached, the journey to the 
Point was a simple affair, although the 
floundered about on the slippery ware inh 
lined the beach. 

Before they embarked they unstepped 
the mast and arranged the rest of their goods 

. very carefully, for their present undertaking 
was not free from considerable danger, 
owing to the strength of the stream on 
which they were venturing their fortunes. 

The raft, on being fairly caught by the 
current, spun round several times, and 
kept tilting at various angles, but the boys 
sat tight, and by-and-by Hector cautiously 
began to use the scull as a rudder. Gradu- 
ally he coaxed the Hope across the current, 
and in a few minutes they grounded on the 
isle. Deuchary and Rory welcomed them 
boisterously. They made everything fast, 
and transported the goods to the cave. 
Then they went to the hollow in which the 
hut lay. Here a bright fire was burning, 
although the warmth of the night and the 
light of the moon might have enabled them 
to dispense with it, but it was a pleasant 
sight. 

Overhead the firs met, forming a dark 
canopy. Gentle night winds sighed through 
the branches, the loch was full of glancing 
silver; the sound of lapping waters fell 
pleasingly on the ears. 


“In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in ber hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come agaiu to Carthage.” 


A supper of scones and fresh butter, hard- 
boiled cggs, cheese, and creamy milk quickly 
vanished, for the boys had been hard at 
work for the last six hours. 

Leaving the fire to burn itself out, they 
retreated to the cave as dawn was near, and, 
each wrapped in a plaid, the wearied buc- 
caneers fell asleep on their pallets of straw. 

About six in the morning. Deuchary, 
whose conscience kept pricking him about 
the bursary and caused his slumbers to 
be somewhat uneasy, woke to the sound of 
approaching oars. He quickiy roused the 
others Peering through the long bent 
that partially cloaked the narrow entrance, 
they saw & man pulling hard against the 
stream towards the island. It was Gaffer 
Macadam, who, during his nightly visit 
to the mussel.beds, had noticed the glare 
of a fire among the trees on Skelbo Isle. 
During & stay of many years at Loch Fleet 
he had never seen such a thing as a fire 
on any of the islands in the loch. A super- 
Btitious man, he believed in bodachs, and so 
postponed his visit to the island till daylight, 
when all self-respecting bogles were asleep. 
He passed close to the mouth of the cave, 
but so engaged was he in fighting the ebbing 
tide that he never looked once where the 
boys lay quivering with tense excitement. 
Unless he decided to land, it would be 
impossible to see the hut or any traces of 
last night's fire. 

This, however. Macadam did not think 
it necessary to do. He contented himself 
with making the circuit of the island. and 
with keeping a sharp look-out for imaginary 

"tinklers" or prodatory  " maraiches.” 
Finding nothing, he drifted bomewards, 
somewhat reassured. 
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* We'll give the old amadan something to 
think about,” said Hector indignantly, 
" for disturbing respectable pirates at this 
unreasonable hour." 

“ Good!” chuckled Rory. “If we are 
pirates, let's make a descent upon this 
mussel-scraper the-night, and file his teeth 
for him." 

" Suppose you work the file then," ob. 
served Deuchary pointedly.  . 

This remark threatened to disturb the 
peaceful relations hitherto existing between 
the two, so Hector hastened to smooth 
matters over by promising to unfold a 
plan of action later on in the day. 

Further sleep being out of the question, 
the boys undressed with the intention of 
bathing. The three who could swim 
raced along the sand to the north end of the 
island, where they plunged into the loch 
and, borne. by the running tide, were back 
at the creek before Deuchary had finished 
his modest bath in very shallow water. 
They then dressed, and, while Deuchary 
proceeded to light a fire and Rory got the 
fishing-tackle ready, Hector took Doodle with 
him on tho raft and dropped down to the 
Point. Rightly judging that Macadam 
would be indoors at breakfast, he left Doodle 
in charge of the Hope, and with considerable 
caution proceeded to gather a small quantity 
of mussels. Doodle, in the meantime, 
anchored the raft, and started to dig for 
sand.eels, of which he obtained a fair 
number, although several dozen of the 
slippery customers made good their escape. 

Satistied with their spoils, the two waited 
for a little time till the strength of the 
current abated, although thev never ceased 
for a- moment to keep a sharp look-out 
on Macadam's and on the Ferry Beg. |n 
due time they pushed off and fetched the 
island with little trouble. Deuchary soon 
cooked the sand.eels, and with piping hot 
coffee. oatcakes and butter, they made a 
breakfast that put them in the best of 
humours. 

After breakfast they took their fishing. 
tickle and set off for the north end, making 
their way along the hollows and where the 
trees were thickest, because on the other side 
of the loch on the uplands of Balnamisge 
the ploughmen were at work in the fields, 
and the buccaneers did not wish to attract 
observation. ‘The mussels made splendid 
bait, and in the course of two hours they 
caught about three dozen cuddies and 
whiting. These they gutted and split open, 
and then salted and hung them up in tho 
sun to dry. They had now sufficient fish for 
the remainder of their stay on the island. 

Potatoes for dinner were next peeled, and 
while Rory and Doodle were told otf to 
collect firewood, Hector took Deuchary 
to a quiet cove and gave him a long lesson 
in swimming. and that, with another in the 
afternoon, enabled Deuchary to keep atloat, 
which was a huge stride in the right direction. 
When preparations for dinner were tinished, 
they cut long spears and formed them- 
selves into two parties, and pursued each 
other through the thickets, or concealed 
themselves in unexpected hiding- places, 
whence they pounced upon their pursuers. 

The hours slipped by, until thirst and 
the heat of the day reminded them of dinner. 
A big fire was soon blazing beneath the pots, 
which were suspended in gipsy fashion, 
and as they lay on the dry carpet of heath 
and sand eating with native knives and 
forks smoking potatoes and boiled fish, 
followed by.ooffce and cakes and cheese, 
they vowed that buccaneering in this 
fashion on such a day was the finest thing 
under the sun. 

(To be continued.) 
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Au'hor of “Jacques Himon,” © His Majestya Begzara," “The Mystery of Hoyl^4 Mouth,” ete. 


" p got a surprise for vou this afternoon, 

my lad," said Mr. Barker, coming in 
about four o'clock on the afternoon of the 
third day after the conversation with the 
doctor recorded in the last chapter. 

* And I've one for you, sir,” replied Jerry, 
whose face was brighter than it had heen 
at all since the disappearance of poor little 
Babs. 

* And a pleasant surprise, too, I should 
ary, my lad, by your face," said the Master, 
gmiling. . 

** Yes, sir, and is yours pleasant too?“ 

“You shall judge for yourself, Jerry. 
Well, I've had a letter from Joe Banks. 
Such a letter! And he enclosed one for you, 
and here it is. But don't read it, Jerry, 
till I’ve read you mine. Now listen: 


„ Dear Sir,—Ever since that dreadful 
last night of our tour, I’ve been thinking of 
writing to poor Jerry Scott, being as how 
I've had him so much on my mind, that I've 
felt as if I couldn't rest day or night. You 
mayn't have known it, sir, but I'd always 
been jealous of Jerry, and of your kindness 
to him. And me and Ben Harding was his 
enemies from the first, and we done him 
some very ill turns. But since he put his 
life in his hand—as the saying is—when I 
was lying helpless among them beasta, my 
heart’s too heavy and my conscience too 
sore to bear myself. I felt I must make a 
clean breast of it, and make amends too, so 
far as I could, for the harm me and Ben 
done. But I didn't know where Jerry was, 
having heard nothing save that he was 
hurt by the tiger. So, dear sir, I thought 
I'd send the letter to you. I'd have wrote 
before, but I wanted to have some good news 
for Jerry when I did write, and I've been 
hunting about everywhere to get it. I've 
found at last what I wanted, and done all 
I know to atone for the wrong I done him. 
I hope he'll forgive me; I think he will, for 
he were always so kind and tender-hearted, 
though I wouldn't acknowledge it before. 
So now, sir, if so be vou've kept an eye on 
Jerry, and can spot hun at present, please 
give him this letter to read first, and mine 
to him after, and I'll thank you with all my 
heart, and remain, yours obediently, 

“Jore Banks.” 


What does he mean by makin’ amends?” 
asked Jerry. Of course, I felt sure that 
he and Ben between them poisoned poor 
Porkie, but Joe seems to hint at something 
more than this. He could make no amends 
for the pig, secin' as how he could hardly 
bring him back to life." 

* Read your own letter from Joe, and no 
doubt you'll see what he means,” said the 
Master, and Jerry, breaking the seal, read 
as follows : 


“ DEAR, KIND OLD JERRY.—I done you 
naught but evil, and in return vou saved 
my poor, worthless life at the risk of your 
own, and my heart’s fairly broke by the 
goodness of vou, and I want to show as 
how I've repented true and thorough. 

“ But first I must confess that me and 
Ben plotted against you, and since you got 
& lot of favour and applause through 
showing off Porkie, the first thing we did 
was to give him & dose as worked slowly, 
but bowled him over—as we wanted it to 
do—at a performance. I confess it were a 
cruel thing to do, and I ask your pardon for 
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my share in it. I'm only sorry I can't 
give Porkie back to you. But the second 
thing done—me and Ben again—was a 
worse trick. We set little Babs against 
you, and when Ben came again to where 
the circus was, I met him on the sly, and 
we made a plan. He thought he could 
place himself well in a circus, especially if 
he had a pretty little girl that could learn 
riding, for that always fetches the public. 
And in course both me and him wished to 
apite you, me out of jealousy and him a- 
cause of that thrashing vou gave him. So 
I talked to Babs, and told her how cruel 
is was not to let her ride in the ring. and 

ow she might be like & little queen if she 
chose, and lots more 1 said of the same sort. 
Then I tells her at last of a Miss Jones, a 
friend of mine as was remarkable fund of 
little girls, and would take her to a circus 
(if she wished) where Babs could be happy 
ever after, riding to her heart’s content. So 
the poor little mite met me in a lonely place 
at Breckthorpe, when the circus was there, 
and Miss Jones (as was Ben, of cours, 
dreased up) took her away. 

* After I repented, I went abont searching 
for Ben and Babs, and at last I found them, 
but Ben wouldn't give up the child, and I 
couldn't set the police on him for fear he'd 
give me away too. Babs had learned to 
ride, and was earning money for Ben now, 
80 'twasn't likely he'd let her go, not unless 
somebody got the whip-hand of him. So 
now, dear old Jerry, I write to give you the 
address where to find Ben Harding and the 
little girl. Ben will have to give up the 
child to you, for you've the right to claim her, 
and can set the police on him if he refuse.” 


Here followed the address and Ben's 
present name, which was Bob Hassler, and 
then Joe Banks, once more humbly sie 
pardon, remained Jerry's most gratefu 
friend and sincere well-wisher. 

Jerry looked up with a tlushed face and 
wet eyes. 

It's most too good to be true, sir," he 
said, and I must see to gettin’ out of the 
hospital quick, and go and look after the 
little one. And now, sir, please, I'll tell 
you my news. That there patient as came 
in three or four days agone with a broken 
leg is my dad, Jeremiah Scott, as I was 
named after. I just caught a sight of him 
while I was up yesterday, but I didn't 
let him see me, for he was still very weak, 
and couldn't bear no excitement, the doctor 
said. And now, please God, I shan't have 
to tell him about my losin' Babs, and may- 
be we shall all be happy yet." 

“ I hope so, my lad," rejoined Mr. Barker 
heartily. “ You deserve to be.” 

“Nay, sir, you think too well of me," 
said Jerry,“ but I can't tell you how thankful 
I am for you comin’ to me with this good 
news to-day." 

Another letter came from Joe to Jerry 
before the latter was suffered by the doctors 
to leave the hospital. In this letter the 
tamer gratefully acknowledged Jerry's reply 
to his first epistle, and mentioned that Ben 
Harding's address was the same as that 
given before He was now fulfilling a 
temporary engagement at High Milltown, a 
large manufacturing place, and, what with his 
wages and those Babs earned for him, would 
have done well, and even put away money, 
but for his pernicious habit of drinking. 


The place where the varied entertain- 
ments were held was a fine, Jarge, round 
building, suitable for all kinds of shows and 
functions where plenty of space was neces. 
sary. The house was open every night of 
the week except Sunday, but the entertain- 
ment varied continually. 

“That town is not far from here, Jerry,” 
said the Master, as they were discussing 
Joe's last letter. and I've got a day or 
two of holiday just now. If you're going, 
I've a good mind to go with you. You'll 
want to produce some proof—if it comes 
to be a question between your word and 
Ben's—that the child belongs to you; 
and as I can furnish this proof, you ought 
not to have much trouble in making that 
rascal give her up to you." 

" Oh, sir!" cried Jerry, that would 
be good of you! To think of you taking all 
that trouble for me and Babs!“ 

* [ts no trouble," said Mr. Barker 
kindly; “and do you know, Jerry, I think 
my wife would like to go with us. She 
was always so fond of Babs." ` 

And so, after talking things well over, the 
dav was tixed, and Jerry—his shoulder still 
lame, but improving every day—left the 
hospital, and, joined by the Master and 
Missus at the railway-station, took train 
for High Milltown. 

The same night they found themselves 
in the Milltown Round Hall, as the big 
place of entertainment was called. 

It's best we should not sit together, 
Jerry," said Mr. Barker; if any one of us 
were seen and recognised it would hardly 
matter, but for three of us to be sitting side 
by side might frighten Ben, and he might 
even run off with the child before we could 
get at him." 

So saying, the Master and his wife 
separated from Jerry, and took their seats 
in the front row but one, while the lad 
found a place in the second row, but round 
on the other side. 

Just then a groom led in a horse upon 
which a sailor was supposed to be goin 
to dance a hornpipe. The groom looked 
round the ring in a furtive manner, and as 
he turned his face in Jerry's direction the 
lad recognised him. 

* Ben ain't a clown any more, he's only 
a groom now," said Jerry to himself. “I 
wonder if r little Babs is goin' to be 
here to-night | If I don't see her in the 
hall, I must get the Master to go round 
with me to the back, and talk to the 
Boss of the show, whoever he may 
be.” 

Three-quarters of an hour passed, during 
which quite a variety of turns amused the 
pe Then suddenly Jerry heard a 
itle murmur among the crowd, followed 
by clapping and stamping. 

Into the arena a young, smartly liveried 
attendant led a handsome cream-coloured 
pony, with a broad pad upon its back. 
And, close behind the pony, glided in— 
hand in hand with a tall, spruce-looking 
man, who might be the manaver—a little, 
light, fairy-like figure, all in white gossamer 
and spangles, and with long dark curls that 
floated down almost to her waist. 

“Its her! It's my own little Babs!” 
gaid Jerry to himself, his eager eyes fixed 
upon the well-known, well-beloved face— 
the same face—yet so different. For 
where were the round rosy cheeks with 
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their peach-like bloom? Where was the 
blithe happy smile? Where the look of 
childish cortent and innocent joy in life 
as life? They were gone, and in their 
place was an expression of care, of weariness, 
on the lovely little countenance. The 
smile with which she kissed her hand to 
the audience had nothing in it of the 
natural or the spontaneous. The sweet 
dark eyes were inexpressibly sad, and looked 
as though tears were ready at any moment 
to well up from their depths and overflow. 
This was not like the Babs that Jerry knew. 
Mo, nor was it like her former self to turn 
upon anyone the look of fear and loathin 
that came over her face when Ben push 
the young attendant aside and loosened the 
eurb of her pony, muttering as he did so: 
Now, then, see to it that you do your 
best, or I'll make you remember it in a 
way you won't like." 

Then the music struck up, and the cream 
pony his canter. It was strange how 
quickly Babs had learnt the art of graceful 
balance. She looked quite at home on the 

, and seemed to have no dread of falling. 
ut her brother, who was watching her wit 
anxious eyes, could see that she did not like 
her work. All the poor little girl's foolish 
dreams of being queen of the ring, and having 
evervthing she wished for, had come down 
to this. To do these equestrian tricks every 
night, whether she felt ill or well, inclined 
or disinclined, tired or rested. cheerful or 
ead. Nothing that she earned was her 
own. Ben got the benefit of it all, and she 
realised now, and understood to some 
extent, the trick that Joe and Ben had 
played her. The child looked years older, 
as though she had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and had learned 
the taste of its fruit. And under the large 
pathetic eyes was the purple shade that 
told of weariness and sorrow such as no 

child should feel. 

The first part of the dance on the pad 
came to an end, the clown walked about 
cracking foolish jokes, while the youn 
groom came to the cream pony’s head an 
adjusted the straps of the pad. The child 
had reined up the pony just opposite the 
place where Jerry was sitting in the second 
row of seats from the low barrier. And 
now, in response to the prolonged applause 
of the people, she looked round the circle 
of crow2:l heads, and smiled and bowed 
mechanically. Suddenly her eyes rested 
on the dear, familiar, grotesque face of her 
brother. 

In an instant the child, startled out of 
all self-control, leaned towards him with 
outstretched arms. Then, with a loud cry 
of Oh, Jerry! Jerry!” she slipped from 
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the y's back, and, leaping lightly over 
the low barrier and squeezing between two 
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chairs in the first row, she was clasped in the 
lad’s embrace. 


(7o be concluded.) 


What a Notion! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. E. BURTON.) 
“T say, Dad, could you get me some microbes?” 


* Microbes! Why, whatever for, my lad ?" 


y 
“Well, I've just read that they multiply rapidly, and I thought they might help me with my matbematics |” 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


EVER since the day when Wadonda had 
been visited by a former Governor of 


the colony, had the, township been thrown . . 


into such a state of excitement as it was 
when late one afternoon there rode at a quick 
trot through the long, dusty street a little 
rooession of seven persons—first Sergeant 
iller, of the Mounted Police, side by side 
with Wiliam Randall senior; then Grey 
and Wil Randall, between two armed 
troopers, and last of all Toby," the Govern- 
ment black tracker, who was leading a pack- 
horse, on which were a number of hides. 


By Louis BECEE, 
Author of “Tom Wallis,” “ Bella of Barina,” ete. etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Looking neither to the right nor left, and 
utterly disregarding the staring, open- 
mouthed townsmen, Miller and his men rode 
straight to the police-station, dismounted, 
and then the sergeant and the three Randalls 
entered the station, and the door was closed 
in the face of the small crowd that quickly 
gathered outside the white picket fence of 
the combined police-barracks and gaol. . 

What's the matter, Mr. Casey? in. 
quired a woman, bending over the palings, 
and speaking to one of the troopers as he 
was leading his horse away. 


“ Find out, woman," was the curt reply. 
But within an hour the truth was known, 
for much as Sergeant Miller wished to spare 
his prisoners humiliation, ho could not keep 
the matter secret— V/illia1« Randall and his 
two sons had been arrcstod on a charge of 
cattle-stealing, and were to appear before 
the Resident Police Magistrate on the follow- 
ing morning but one. 
en Major Tarrant had applied to the 
police magistrate for warrants, and the 


se nt had been sent to execute them, he 
had d 


one so with a heavy heart. and the 
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police magistrate himself wore a gloomy 
face. 

“ It is incomprehensible to me, Miller," 
he said. ‘I cannot bring myself to believe 
it. But first of all get possession of the 
hides. Mr. Cole will go with you tc ‘dentify 
the calves and weaners, which Ture and 
Norton swear they saw the Randall boys’ 
yard and brand in an old stockyard in the 
ranges, a few miles from the humpy where 
the hides are. They also say that the 
calves and weaners can easily be found, as 
they are running in a pocket on Cedar 
Creek. Round up all you can find, and 
leave two of your troopers to help Mr. Cole 
and his stockman to drive them to Wadonda 
Police Paddock. Then go to the timber. 
getters’ camp and arrest the two bovs; 
take them with vou to within a few miles 
of Mimosa, and then go on alone and arrest 
poor Randall himself. and thea examine 
that saw-pit on his plica I want you to 
do everything as quietly as you can, Miller. 
God help the poor mother and sisters. If 
Randall would like the boys to see their 
mother, you may let them—I will bear the 
responsibility. And, I say, sergeant—no 
handcuffs.” 

“ Certainly not, sir. I know the Randalls 
too well to think that they would attempt 
to escape.” 

That's right. But Major Tarrant, who 
seems blinded with passion and hatred of the 
family, tried to make me believe that the 
boys would take to the bush if they were 
not handcuffed. Ah, sergeant, I would givo 
a year's pay to see this charge proved false.” 

So would I, sir. And false it is. If you 
commit them for trial, then my work begins. 
I believe that Tuke and Norton are at the 
bottom of it. Grant, I believe, is a straight 
man, but he may have been got at. I am 
an old hand at working out the truth of 
evidence in cattle-dufling cases.” 

When the sergeant, with his four troopers 
with their bucketed carbines and heavy 
swords role through the town to execute 
their mission, none of the townspeople knew 
its nature, and so the arrest of the Randalls 
filled the whole district with wonder. The 
moment Dr. Wauchope heard of their being 
in the police-cclls, he asked for, and was 
granted, an interview on the authority of 
the police magistrate. He found father and 
sons, not in the cells, but in the sergeant’s 
charge-room, where, with the blinds care- 
fully drawn, they were secure from observa- 
tion by any chance or inquisitive visitor. 
Randall and Will were quietly chatting, and 
Grey writing a letter to his mother and sisters, 


SOME FORGOTTEN HEROES OF THE 


* O ne'er should we forget our sires, 
Wherever we may be; 
For they did win a gallant name 
And ruled the stormy sen.“ 
* 


1* the market- place of the curious old 
ÀA town of Falmouth there stands an 
obelisk with this inscription : 

“ Erected by public subscription, 1893, 
to the memory of the gallant ofticers and 
men of H.M. Post Office Packet Service 
sailing from Falmouth 1688-1852.” 

This short sentence condenses a most 
exciting history. The Post-Oftice Packet 
Service is an unknown title to most persons, 
for it long since came to an end, and no 
popular account of it existed until Mr. 
Norway told its story, some ten years ago. 
It was quite distinct from the Royal Navy, 
and ite function was the conveyance of 
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The big, rough-hearded Scotsman entered 
the room with both hands outstretched, and 
without a word extended them first to 
Randall and then to his sons. Then, bring- 
ing his clenched fist down upon the table 
with a bang that shook the windows, he said, 
with husky indignation and considerable 
irrelevance : 

" The man’s a lunatic—a—lunatic, or a 
combination of a lunatic and a villain. Man 
Randall, there's many a man besides mysel’ 
that’s going to stand by ye to the last, if it 
takes every sheelin' we possess.” 

“Thank you, doctor," said Randall 
quietly. It fills me with pride that you 
should be the first man to come to us in our 
disgrace, and tell us that you believe in our 
innocence.” 

Innocence! Aye, innocence !—but there 
is a lot o guilt somewhere, and that 
guilt has to be sheeted home. Now, 
Randall. Mr. Clinton, for an Irishman and a 
colonial police magistrate, is a sensible 
creature; and ye have his heartfelt sympathy. 
But he tells me that he fears he cannot, on 
the evidence against ye all, do auzht but 
commit ye for trial. Now, have no fear. 
When the case comes off before Mr. Clinton 
on Thursday ye'll find the Courthouse full 
of friends. I have written to Julia Plains, 
and you'll find Powers and his son Harry 
here as quick as good horses can carry 
them. And now, Grey, finish that letter, 
for I am going to take it to Mimosa myself, 
to the mither, and tell her to keep a good 
heart.” 

Most likely they will all be here to- 
morrow, doctor," said Randall, and Grey 
is only writing in case they are not allowed 
to see us. The Wayne family will look 
after Mimosa." 

Bidding them adieu until the morning, 
the kind-hearted doctor left them. In the 
sitting-room he found the sergeant, waiting, 
and the oflicer told him the story of the 
arrest. 

* [t was not so hard to do as I thought,” 
he said. Two hours from the boys’ camp 
I met Miss Tarrant, riding home. She had 
been to Mimosa. 

J know your errand, sergeant,’ she 
said quietly. ‘ You will find Will and Grey 
Randall at home with their father awaiting 
you.’ And then the poor lady, who looked 
worn out and ill, said good-bye, and rode on. 

„Of course I had already been to the 
boys’ humpv in the ranges, and found over 
eighty hides—seventy clean skins, and a 
dozen or so with Major Tarrant's brand on 
them. The latter I brought with me." 
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By CLEVEDON KEN. 


Government despatches, mails, and a few 
passengers. 

Some of the vessels sailed from Dover 
or Yarmouth to ports in Northern Europe; 
while from Falmouth they sailed to Spain, 
the Mediterranean, America, and the West 
Indies, Although they were exposed to 
the attacks of hostile ships, their main 
business was not to fight, but to get the 
mails through ; just as that of a postman 
is not to assist the police, but to convey 
letters. If, however, an attempt were 
made to rob the poatman of his bag, he would 
no doubt show fight in ita defence ; and it 
was in similar defensive warfare that the 
gallantry referred to in the inscription was 
shown. The ships themselves, which were 
hired by the Post Office from private 
owners, rarely exceeded 200 tons burden, 
and carried only a few six or eight pounders, 


* And what about the calves and weaners 
that Tuke and Norton say they saw the boys 
branding. Did you come across them ? " 

" Yea, fifteen in all, and they have all 
certainly been lately branded with Randall's 
T over M. Cole could not swear to any of 
them being Tarrant's; but, of course, the 
cows are missing, and he can swear to the 
hides we found in the humpy. fear, sir, 
that Mr. Clinton will not be able to do any» 
thing but commit all three for trial But 
look here, doctor "—and placing his hand 
on Wauchope's shoulder he lowered his 
voice“ the Randalls won't be in gaol aftes 
next Quarter Sessions are over, two months 
from now. You can count on that, for 
long before that I shall get at the truth of 
the matter, and have Mister John Norton 
and Jabez Tuke by the heels. They are the 
guilty men.” 

* Sergeant, I know that vou are a cautious 
man, and not given to blow,“ and your 
words make me a happier man than I was 
ten minutes ago. Like you, I believe that 
Tuke and Norton are the guilty men, and 
that Major Tarrant is their ignorant tool. 
But then he has a deadly hatred of all 
selectors, and of the Randalls in particular.“ 

The two mena shook hands, and the 
energetic doctor went home to get his horse 
and start off to meet Mrs. Randall and Mary 
and Edith. If he did not meet them, it 
would not matter to him—he would go on 
the whole way to Mimosa. For not only 
was he anxious to show them his personal 
friendship and deep sympathy, but he wanted 
to tell them what had been imparted to 
him in confidence by the friendly sergeant 
of police. 


As he was leaving the township on his 
Jong ride, he met two horremen. They 
were Mr. Powers and his son Harry. 

Are the Randalls in the lock-up ? ” was 
Mr. Powers's first question. 

" Yes. And you can't see them to-night, 
Powers. But Clinton will tell you all that 
is to be told. Now, good-bye. I'm off to 
meet Mrs. Randall and the girls." 

" Then I come with you," said Harry 
Powers. Goodnight, father," and he swung 
his horse round beside that of the doctor. 

Dr. Wauchope passed his cigar-case to 
Mr. Powers. 

“ Your son is a true lover,” he said, with 
a good-humoured grunt, and like a true 
lover, he'll have to ride like the wind 
if he rides with me. Good-bye, Powers. 
Come on, Harry, my lad." 

(To be continued.) 
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with a couple of stern-chasers, and crews of 
thirty men and a few boys. It was the 
Commander’s duty to get away from an 
enemy if he could; but when escape was 
impossible, to fight, and, if overpowered, to 
sink the mails and despatches before the ship 
was actually taken. 

In 1688 the Post-Office began to run its 
vessels from Falmouth, and it continued 
to do so until 1852, when it began to 
forward the mails by ordinary passenger 
steamers. Down to the year 1815 this was 
& period of almost continuous war: 
sometimes with France alone, at othe:s 
with France and Spain, and twice with the 
United States. The chief antagonists of the 
Packets, however, were not the big warships 
of the fleets, but swift and well-armed 
privateers, built for preying on our com- 
merce, and-particularly for capture of these 


Packets. Of these privateers the Americans 
were by far the most formidable; for not 
only were they larger, swifter, and more 
heavily armed than the Packets, but also 
the crews, which were of the English stock, 
invariably outnumbered theirs. It is diffi- 
oult to understand why our Government 
did not provide better and stronger ships, 
for we continued during the second American 
War (1812 to 1814) to lose Packet after 
Packet through our uniform inferiority, and 
escapes and repulses were rare, in spite of 
desperate courage and skilful seamanship. 
nfortunately there are no official records 
of these exploits now in existence. Mr. 
Norway complains that ‘‘ some have perished 
through the carelessness of three generations, 
some were wantonly destroyed as possessing 
neither use nor interest; but from what 
he has rescued we will select a few instances 
of the way in which the old Cornish seamen 

d their duty. Not only the men—the 
boys also. 

In the account (written by Ee) 
of a fight between the Cornwallis Packet 
and six Spanish gunboats from Tarifa, in 
1806, we get sight of a cabin-boy, little 
David, who carried up the powder from 
below, singing merry until he had no wind 
with runping up and down so much; and 
he only cried one bit at first, when a splinter 
from the boat cut his forehead.” He 
gallantly took his humble part in beating 
off the six enemies, and the preservation 
of His Majesty’s mails. And when we 
look at the obelisk. at Falmouth, we will 
remember little David, the cabin-boy of the 
Corti. . 


ere were two captains, James Bull 


and his son John, who may head our list. . 


Captain James Bull, when 1 his 
Packet Grantham in 1797, was assailed by 
a French privateer four times his superior 
in men and guns, and resisted so stoutly 
that his ship was nearly shattered before 
he surrendered. It is delightful to know 
that very soon afterwards a British frigate 
came on the scene, and in her turn captured 
the Frenchman, recovered the Packet, and 
released the prisoners. 

Captain John Bull's story is so full of 
adventures, fights, mishape and sucoesses, 
that it reads more like a made-up tale than 
a true record. Shortly after he had suc- 
oeeded his father, the Grantham suddenly 
foundered in harbour at Barbadoes (like 
the Royal George in 1782), nothing being 
saved but the mails. As it was his duty to 
get these mails on to Jamaica, he spent no 
time in trying to recover any of the wreck- 
age, though the ship was his own, but at 
once hired another, and delivered his bags 
at Sn ton even before they were expected. 
There he hired the Caroline privateer, and 
set sail for home. But within a few days 
she sprang a leak, and again everythi 
was lost, except the crew and the mails, wit 
which he got back to Kingston. He was 
soon off again, in & third hired veesel ; and 
this time he got as far as the middle of 
the Atlantic without mishap, when a French 
corvette of twenty-four guns bore down 
upon him ; but his skilful seamanship, and 
the good shooting of his crew, by which one 
of the enemy's masts was brought down, 
enabled him to make good his escape, and 
he landed his bags in triumph on the quay 
at Falmouth. jj 

Captain John Bull's next ship was the 
trig Duke of Marlborough. This Packet, 
after a very successful career, was at last 
attacked off the Leeward Islands by a 
French privateer armed with ten and 
having more riflemen in her rigging alone 
than the whole of the lish crew. In the 
running fight, Captain Bull was shot through 
both cheeks, but held on, till, being over- 
powered by boarders, he sink his mails 
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and struck. After a short imprisonment at 
Guadeloupe, he and his crew were released, 
and returned home; the ship was turned 
into a French privateer, which, mecting with 
an English warship, was so terribly mauled 
that her captain blew her up. There were 
desperate men in those days on both sides. 

Captain John Bull soon had another 
Marlborough at work—of which we have 
a sculptured representation on the front of 
the house that he built near the Swan Pool— 
and this ship, too, had stirring times. On 
one voyage (when the captain, however, 
was not in command, but Mr. James, his 
first officer), a French schooner tried to 
rush her by boarding. Resistance would 
have been hopeless, oring to the great 
inferiority in numbers; but Mr. James 
watched his chance, and just as the boarding 
party was s ringing from the shrouds, he 
jerked his helm round, and brought his ship 
right acroes the enemy's bows, so that every 
gun on his broadside poured its shot down 
the deck, carrying confusion and slaughter, 
while her guns sould makenoreply. Though 
thus baffled, the Frenchman e a second 
attempt, which also failed, upon which she 
sheered off, and the Marlborough pursued her 
voyage, having lost but one man killed and 
five wounded. 88 

Captain Cock was another of these tough 
customers, and his Packet was the T'own- 
shend. His fame belongs to the second 
American War. On one occasion he fought 
two American privateers at once, who so 
damaged his rigging that they were able to 
sail round and round him as they pleased, 
raking him again and again ; but though he 
could never bring more than twenty men, 
including ngers, to meet the boarders, 
he, beat them off time after time, until, 
after holding out for three hours with his 
78 pon weight of metal against their 360, 
and 36 men against their 220, he saw 
that the case was hopeless, and yielded. The 
Americans paid him and his crew the grand 
compliment of a written certificate of their 
heroic defence, and in return for a promissory 
note for 1,2004. gave him back his ship, 
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which he plugged and patched up sufficiently 
to allow of her reaching a British port, from 
which he sailed for home, and on his voyage 
beat off and crippled another privateer, 
through the excellent gunnery of his crew. 
In the end the Townshend fell a prey to a 
French frigate, and the Frenchmen were so 
infuriated when they found her mails 
sunk, that they sank her too. Revenge 
followed swiftly: a British frigate overtook 
the captor, battered and dismasted her, 
and Captain Cock and his crew were taken 
home, with the French crew below as 
prisoners. 
Then there was Captain Vivian, with whom 
we must end our tale. His Packet, the Lutle 
Catherine, was also captured and sunk by a 
French frigate, Le Sultan. Now, Le Sultan 
was manned by a scratch crew of lands- 
men, Napoleon having swept all the effective 
seamen into his army—for this was in 1814. 
No wonder, then, that on a violent: stoum 
arising, the poor Frenchies were very sepa- 
sick and scared, ue dec Acris the d 
moaning piteously. this extremity the 
French captain appealed to his prisoners ; 
and it was agreed that Captain Vivien 
should navigate the ship until the storm was 
over, and should then hand her back, amd 
that the French captain should hand over 
to him the first prize he might afterwards 
take. It was a singular bargain, and was 
honourably kept; the English tars savpd 
the ship, and then restored her to her own 


" Officers; and before long she capture l 


another English vessel, which, strange 
to relate, was the Post-Office Packet Duke 
of Montrose—a sister ship to the unfortunate 
Little Catherine—and the French captain 
made her over to Captain Vivian. 

Enough has now been told to explain the 
meaning of the inscription on the obelisk ; 
and should you go to Falmouth and see the 
big strong fishermen on the quay, remember 
that they may be dants of some ‘of 
those brave seamen who fought under Cap- 
tains Bull, Cock, and Vivian, and faced such 
terrible odds in defence of the mails with 
which they had been entrusted. . 


Off for the Holidays! 
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An Exciting Lion- Hunting Adventure.—See page 178. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by LIDDALL ARMITAGE.) 
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All you require is 
some stout iron wire 
and pieces of tin (an 
old milk-tin will do 
very well if nicely 
cleaned, and it will 
also supply all the solder necessary for 
the work if melted out carefully), so that 
the cost of material is next to nothing. 
Looking at fig. 1, you will see that the 
little man is worked by means of a small 
circular fan, which ic set in motion by the 
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this season of the , the little figure 
shown herewith will afford considerable 
amusement to the family circle round the 
table by its natural lifelike movements, 
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column of hot air ascending from the gas 
jet or lamp to which it is attached. 

Projecting from the spindle, B, are a couple 
x arms, c, c, dg strike against the weighted 
ever, D, with varying force according to 
the amount of heat ascending from the lamp. 
This causes the little acrobat to indulge in 
a series of graceful movements, which would 
doubtlees be of great benefit to your health 
and show considerable strength if you could 
go through the same performance with equal 
ease. 

The action may be ted to & certain 
extent with our little man by turning the 
lamp wick or gas jet up or down, the upper 
arm on spindle B only coming occasionally 
into action when the fan is running at a good 
speed, thereby making the movements more 
interesting and uncertein and lifelike in 
working. 


and its construction will serve to pass away 

an hour or two very pleasantly to the boy 
who cares to EY is mechanical skill n 
putting it together. As it is very simple 
and easily made, the youngest can have 
a try at it with a good chance of success. 


By H. F. HoBbEN, 


"The Boy's Own Fire Engine," etc. 
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We will start by making the framework, 
which should be of stout iron wire, preferably 
square edged, about } in. wide by g in. thick, 
but ordinary round wire will do if you heat 
it in the fire and hammer rather flat at the 
points that have to be drilled through to carry 
the spindle and lever shaft, and also where 
the fastenings come. 

Take a piece about 4} in. long and bend 
the end over to a right-angle, as at a (fig. 2), 
for $ in., and drill a small hole through at B, 
in. from the angle; also drill a hole at c, 
3] in. from a, and another at p, 1 in. below. 

Then bend another piece of wire to the 
shape and size shown at F; drill a couple of 
holes at E, E to correspond with those at c, D, 
also three others at d, H, and J, and then 
rivet the frame together with small pieces of 
popper wire through the holes c, D, E, E; the 
hole J should then be directly under that 
at B, but not more than half ita size, as it is 
merely to act as a bearing for the spindle. 

This can be of round wire, with the arms 
A, B (fig. 3), bent out for } in. at the distance 
shown ; let the total length be 41 in., and file 
the end c to a point to work freely in the 
small hole J, previously mentioned, and make 
the hole s (fig. 2) large enough for it to pass 
through easily. 

The lever, k, is bent up from another piece 
of wire to the dimensions shown, and the 
small lead weight, E, is attached later on 
when you have found the required amount 
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necessary to balance the figure. This will 
come next, and we can make the little man 
of cardboard, or thin sheet tin, which is 
better; the arms in any case should be of 
tin, and if you make it the exact size shown 
in fig. 4 it will be about the right size in 
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relation to the framework. Colour it neatly 
to suit your own fancy in the way of costume, 
but the brighter it is, the better for effect. 
The arms are of course cut out separately 


and attached by & pin, as shown at A in 
front view. A couple of short pieoes of tin 
bent to form little tubee, or two glass beads 
will do instesd ; they are slipped on to pii. 
the arms at an even distance apart an 
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allow space for the body to swing, as at c, c. 
The ends of wire are through the 


arms and attached by a touch of solder, and 


Fg. 


they are also fixed to the lever, k (fig. 3), in 
the same manner. 

When finished, weigh the figure, and in & 
small clay mould cast an equal weight of 
lead round the end of wire lever; then place 
it through the holes a, a (fig. 2), and solder 


the hands to the other end, as at B, B (fig. 4), 
placing the weight slightly out of line with 
the figure. 


The fan (fig. 5) is cut from the sheet 
tin; let it be 3 in. in diameter and make 
Sixteen radial cuts in it lin. deep and at 
an equal distance apart(4,); then give each 
Section a slight twist or bend, and the fan 
is made (take care to twist them all in one 
direction); drill a small central hole, B, and 
place it on top of the spindle, where it may 
be fixed by slightly riveting over, and a 
touch of solder will make it more secure if you 
are only using a small lamp, but for use 
with a gas jet you must rely on the rivet 
joint, as the solder would melt. 

The whole arrangement is attached to 
the lamp glass or chimney by a slip of tin 
(fig. 6); make it J in. deep and long enougk 


to nearly circle an ordinary lamp-glase ; ben? 


the projecting arms, A. A, over to keep it 
from slipping down, and cut the two slots, 
B, B, to take the lower end of support, as at c, 
which shows a slight kink or bend to prevent 
it working loose. 

Being now complete, put it on your lamp- 
glass and light the lamp, and you will ve 
soon have the figure working merrily wit 
just sufficient uncertainty in its movements 
to make it interesting and attractive 
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ROBABLY no subject excites a greater 
p ds of interest in the minds of all 
of us than the stories of the old knights. 
The legends of King Arthur's Round Table, 
the records of the Crusades, the histories of 
Crecy and Poictiers, all possess a charm for 
the imaginative or romantic mind. We 
often try to picture to ourselves the appear- 
ance of those old warriors, and we seem to 
see them before us clad in all their splendour. 
We read of their suits of mail, their swords 
and lances, battle-axes and maces, and 
occasionally wish to know more about them. 
Very little of the early armour actually 
remains to us, but of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries we are in poesession of 
a wealth of evidence in the form of monu- 
mental brasses, effigies, and manuscripts. 
Mail suits earlier than about the middle 
of the twelfth century were mostly formed 
of ri and scales sewn on leather or other 
material The hauberk had short sleeves, 
and covered the body and partly protected 
the thighs. There was a certain amount of 
freedom about this garb, but it was soon 
superseded by the hauberk of “ chain mail," 
which resembled it in having short sleeves, 
but was made of true chain mail The 
sleeves of this mail hauberk were lengthened 
to the wrist, and the skirt of the hauberk 
was. continued to the knees early in the 
thirteenth century. The warriors also began 
to find the necessity for more protection 


A CHAT ABOUT ARMOUR. 
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against the newer methods of attack, and 
so mittens of leather or mail were added to 
the equipment. Chausses or leggings of 
mail and mail shoes were also worn, and the 
sword-belt, which before passed over the 
right shoulder and hung slanting acroes the 
body, was fastened round the waist, and 
the sword sloped away from the front of 
the wearer to the left side. 

About 1190 the heavy helm or heaume 
came into use. This may confidently be 
attributed to the fact that Richard 1. intro- 
duced the heavy mace and battle-axe into 
the warfare of his time (his favourite 
weapon seems to have been an axe), and to 
the necessity for protecting the head from 
such crushing blows as could be given with 
these weapons. 

** Genouill'res " were subsequently intro- 
duced to protect the knees, as in a mélée 
there would be considerable risk of injury 
to the delicate structure of the kneecap. 
The mail was often found insufficient to 
protect the wearer, as, although a very 
efficient armour against sword-cuts or lance- 
thrusta, it was not rigid enough to protect 
the body from severe bruises. 


In our illustration we give the armour ef- 


about 1277. It will be seen that the knight 
is wearing a l surcoat over the armour. 
At first, on the adoption in the early Crusades 
of chain mail, the knight wore his polished 
hauberk without any covering, but sub- 


sequently, owing to the effect of the weather 
in rusting the mail, and also to the unplea- 
sant heat induced by the sun beating on 
the bare steel, the surcoat came into use. 
Under his hauberk of chain mail he wears a 
* haqueton" or “ gambeson,” a padded 
tunic, quilted in lines of needlework, which 
protects the body of the wearer to a con- 
siderable extent. Under the mail hood of 
the hauberk is a skull-cap. The shield is of 
the heater shape. Sometimes it was curved 
to the body. The large flat-topped helm 
would be worn when the wearer was about 
to engage in combat ; at other times it was 
carried at the saddle-bow. 

It seems almost incredible to us at this 
day that the Crusaders should have been 
able to ride and wield sword and lance when 
wearing such a combination of heavy, stiff, 
unyielding coverings, and perhaps it ex. 

lains why the Saracens so often got the 

tter of them. When we remem the 
difference in the methods of fighting, it is 
not difficult to realise the odds against which 
the Crusaders fought. Their opponents 
were, in the first place, used to the climate, 
and could bear the heat and dryness better 
than the knights of the West. Then they 
were meunted on lighter- horses, and were 
armed with lighter weapons. Not being 
encumbered with such tremendous weight 
they were able to move more rapidly, and 
although at first the solid line of Crusaders 
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bore down and crushed all that came against 
it, the knights of the East soon learned to 
make use of the very advantages in the 
armour of the Crusaders as an additional 
weapon against them, and, tiring them out 
with rapid movement and unceasing activity, 
returned to the fight comparatively fresh, 
while the heavily armed Crusader was ex- 
hausted with his efforts. The chain mail of 
the Saracens was lighter and more delicate 
than that of the Western knight, and was 
also free from any additional weight. 
Instead of the heavy helm, a light head- 
fece was worn, and the shield was small 
and light. 
As time went on the knights of Europe 
began to add to their armour pieces which 
would give greater defence against other 
knights similarly armed. It should be re- 
membered that, although combined to some 
extent in the Crusades against a common 
foe, their usual enemies were other European 
knights heavily armed like themselves. 

The first additions to the armour, after 
the extra defence for the knee, were addi- 
tional pieces for the elbow, shoulder, and 
the outside parts of the arms and lege. 
Thus there were added curved plates to 
strap on over the mail, and these covered 
the back of the upper arm, the front of the 
fore-arm, the front of the shin, and the top 
of the foot. In the monumental brass of 
& knight of the Fitzralph family—engraved 
in Mr. Boutell's book on th» subject of 


brasses—the arm is shown protected by | 


the additional plates just mentioned, and 
having a “ roundel ” in front of the shoulder, 
and another on the outside of the elbow- 


joint. The elbow itself is protected by a 
conical cap of plate. (See illustration in | 
centre.) 


The shins are protected by ''jambarta" | 


of plate, and the feet are covered with small 
plates over the mail. The long surcoat is 
still worn, and the shield is of a long heater 
shape, curved to the body, and suspended 
by a guige passing over the right 
shoulder. This was the stylé of the armour 
of 1320, and must have been even more 
oppressive than that of the early Crusader. 

e knight was now encased in gambeson, 
hauberk, the additional plates, the surcoat, 
and the great helm, and yet he still kept to 
the shield, which, however, was much re- 


duced in size from the large kite-shaped | 


shield of the early twelfth century. 

It is easy to see that, once unhorsed, the 
knight was comparatively helpless ; and so 
cumbersome was this accumulation of de- 
fences that if he fell to the ground he was 
practically unable to rise. No doubt this 
explains how so many knighte were cap- 
tured and held to ransom. 

We should note that the sleeve of the 
mail hauberk was often of one piece pro- 
longed to form a mitten, but it must have 
been fairly loose, or else movement would 
have been impoesible. Sometimes the sleeve 
1 at tbe elbow or wrist, and then 


tional pieces were attached to cover | 


the fore-arm .and to form mittens. 

About 1320 a curious fashion came into 
being. The skirt of the surcoat was cut 
short in front and left long behind, this 
curious garment being called a “ cyclas.” 
It was laced at the sides, and under it was 
worn a gambeson of padded silk, under this 
the hauberk of mail, and under this again 
& haqueton, or under.garment of thick 
material This excessive accumulation of 
coverings soon gave way to a simpler form 
of. armour. The limbs were encased com- 
pletely iu plate, and the surcoat, first 
shertened to a.cyclas, then further reduced 
by having the tail cut off, and so made even 
ali round. became finally the “ jupon,” a 
close-fitting garment e| the y of 
the wearer to just below the hips. The 
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mail mittens, which were divided into 
fingers during the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, were replaced by gauntleta 
of plate. The additional plates strapped 
over the armour became the only covering 
for the limbs, and were continued round, 
and completely encased, the legs and arms. 
The mail hood, which earlier was part of 
the hauberk, is superseded by the “‘ camail," 
a sort of curtain of mail which hung round 
the neck and covered the shoulders. The 
head was ted by a basinet, which was 
provided with staples along ite edge, to 
which the camail was attached by lacing. 
The staples were often hidden by an orna- 
mental der. From 1300 to about 1410 


— 


was a period of transition, and the various 
forms of armour which were adopted all 
show a tendency to the more general use 


of plate instead of mail. The shoulders are 
protected by overlapping plates. The knee 
covering is provided with extra pieces for 
flexibility, and the elbow is similarly pro. 
tected. The sword.belt is fastened across 
the hips by a clasp or buckle, and the dagger 
or “‘ misericorde " comes into use. 

In 1392 the knight was armed as shown 
in the illustration. On his head he wears a 
basinet, from which hangs the camail of 
mail. His arms and legs are completely 
encased in plate, the spurs have rowels, 
and the belt crosses the body over the hips. 


in the 15° & N Conti 
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In actual combat he would wear the great 
helm or heaume in its conical form. Under 
his jupon he still wears the hauberk of mail, 
and sometimes a breastplate was worn 
under the hauberk—a plain globular plate 
in all probability just covering the front of 
the body. The shield does not appear in 
effigies later than the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Later on tbe hauberk of 
mail was superseded by a cuirass of plate. 
Before leaving the subject of chain mail 
it would be well to mention that although 
many authorities have distinguished between 
trellised, ringed, mascled, single, and double 
mail, Mr. J. G. Waller, F. s. A., in a paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries in 
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1904, regards all these different styles as 
being only the various methods adopted by 
the monumental and manuscript artists to 
express the ordinary ring or chain mail. 
The usual size of the rings was half-inch 
diameter, but finer mail would be used for 
the mittens. It is curious to note that as 
long as the “ solleret," or shoe, was pointed 
at the toe, whether made of mail or plate, 
the knight rode with his toe pointing dou: 
wards, but later on, when square- 
sabatons came into use, the heel was 
dropped. 

The horse was not covered with drapery 
till towards 1220, and armour for the horse 
appears to be unknown till 1238. 
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The foot soldier wore an iron headpiece, 
a coat of mail or pourpoint (folds of linen 
worked with the needle) and carried a 
sword. The spearman were an iron hat, 
blue tunic, red hose, and carried spear and 
shield. Over his shoulder was a cape of 
scalework as a protection. 

The method of fighting was tc knee) on one 
knee and rest the butt of the lance against 
the ground, while between every two foot- 
soldiers was a crossbow man to shoot at the 
advancing enemy and so disorder him. 

The light-armed man carried a sort of 
small pickaxe, and wore a hood, tunic, and 
hose, and carried a round shield. The 
archers wore coats of mail and iron hata. 
On their left arms were the guards which 
protected the wrist from the bowstring, 
and they often carried a few arrows in their 
belts for ter ease in "loading." Over 
the coat of mail they sometimes wore a 
leather vest or jack, ornamented with four 
circular plates on the breast. 

The dificulty of distinguishing between 
friend and foe led to the adoption of heraldic 
char early in the thirteenth century. 
The shields of the knights bore their coat of 
arms, at first of very simple and easily dis- 
tinguished appearance, such as a red cross 
on a white ground (argent, a croes gules), 
and, later on, of a more elaborate character, 
with beasts, birds, and general objects as 
charges upon the. fields. Heraldic cresta 
came into use during the fourteenth century. 
Mention must be made of the ailettes, 
curious appendages over the shoulder which 
appear to have been chiefly used for the 
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display of the coat of arms of the wearer, 
but the use of these did not extend later 
than about 1335. 

During the fourteenth century a covering 
called “ pourpointerie " came into use. It 
was a form of elaborate padding, worked 
with the needle, stuffed with wool, and 
covered with silk. The pourpoint, a sort 
of shirt, or haqueton, was worn by the 
cavalry with a hauberk, but by the infantey 
without any other covering. 

During the latter part of the fourteenth 
century the practice of fastening the sword 
to the person of the wearer by a chain came 
into fashion. Presumably this was to enable 
the knight to recover his sword should an 
accident cause him to drop it. 

As the end of the fourteenth century 
drew near we see now that the designing of 
armour had reached a point of great per- 
fection, and for some time no advance was 
made. The great helm was often worn over 
the basinet, which was, however, usually 
fitted with a visor, which did away with the 
necessity for any extra protection. Sir 
John Chandos did not wear either visor or 
great helm, his courageous spirit disdaining 
any covering for the face. 

The armour of the knight was often 


richly decorated. Sometimes the plate was 


gilt, the mail portions covered with velvet, 
and the belts, basinet, and sword-hilt 
ornamented with jewels, so that the knight 
was a rich prize for the man who overcame 
him. The weight of the armour seems to 
have had something to do with the fact that 
at Crecy the knighte dismounted and stood 
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firm to receive the charge of the French 
cavalry. It appears that soon after this 
the practice of dismounting becanie common, 
and the horses were kept in reserve for a 
last charge. The lances were shortened, 
&nd the knights fought on foot. Even 
when the knights were op to each 
other in this way, the archers and foot- 
soldiers sometimes had a considerable share 
in settling the fight, although they were 
often despised by the cavalry. The problem 
of cavalry versus infantry has been before 
the leaders of armies up to this day, and has 
not been settled yet. There is little doubt 
that at the time we have been considering 
the infantry, if it stood firm, could resist 
the cavalry ; and so, when the knights them- 
selves dismounted, they were generally 
successful in repulsing the enemy. 

Here we will leave the armour-clad 
warrior of the fourteenth century—in his 
day a bold and fearless rider, a skilful 
wielder of sword and lance, and a good 
campaigner. The men on whom he de- 

ed—his squires, lackeys, armourers, 
and others—do not come before us much 
on the pages of history. The bowmen of 
England, who did so much to make our 
nation, deserve all the attention we can 
give them, but their armour was very little. 
Perhaps it was the greater advantage of 
mobility which really caused the erum 
discarding of armour altogether, and so in 
his own way the foot soldier, who was so 
often contemned by his richer and more 
powerful fellows, has triumphed over friend 
and foe alike. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


L— COMPRESSION COLOUR HARMONIES. 


HERE are few people who have not in 
their schooldays indulged in the pas- 
time of making “ghosts” by writing a 
name on paper in ink, folding the paper 
over while the ink is wet, and preesing the 
blotchy mess into a weird form more or less 
resembling a skeleton. 
It is not generally known, however, that 
by equally simple means, indeed by almost 


precisely similar means, beautiful forms and 


colour combinations of surprising variety 
and perfect symmetry may be created. All 
that is necessary is to place in the folded 
piece of paper some water-colour paint, 
squeezed out from one of the ordinary tubes 
used by painters. A few small blobs of 
various colours should be laid upon the 
paper near the fold. The paper is then 
olded over and the enclosed paint is gently 
squeezed from the crease outward by means 
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of a flat paper-knife, holding the paper down 
y on a smooth surface. 

The colour spreads between the folds of 

the paper under the pressure applied, and 

when the sheet is opened out a surprisingly 


symmetrical form of blended colour is re- 
vealed. 

But before opening the paper out the 
effect may be greatly enhanced by a few 
strokes with the point of the paper-knife, 
or with a pencil-point, the edge of a coin, or 


a blunted stick. The form of the strokea 
given may be left to chance; the exquisite 
symmetry will maintain itself, and the re- 
sult can hardly fail to have a charm and 
beauty that will quite surprise the manipu- 
lator the first time he goes through the 


process, 


A still more effective display may be 
obtained with a little practice, for the form 
and the colour harmony are to a consider- 
able extent under control, and without any 
knowledge of drawing, and perhaps little of 
the laws of design, any worker with good 
taste in the matter of colour harmony may 
elaborate some beautiful patterns. 
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As an instance of the control that may be 
maintained over form, take the first example 
reproduced herewith, which was stroked 
out with a paper-knife and a pointed instru- 
ment so as to resemble the form of & butter- 
fly. Unfortunately the reproduction gives no 
idea of the gorgeous colouring of the origi- 
nal Others, in, are purposely drawn 
in UE 1 - ur one to teet 85 
su ibility that some of the 
Onental idols may have had their genesis in 
some accidental compression of pigmented 
fabric, leading the artist to create similar 
and then more finished effigies. The ex- 


periment seems to justify the probability of 
the supposition. 

The forms may be advantageously pro- 
duced on paper that has been damped, 
though it must not be too wet. No two 
forms will ever be exactly alike, and by 
purposely varying the position and propor- 
tions of the paint, the pressure applied, and 
the instruments used for applying the pres- 
sure, some very interesting and very beautiful 
designs may be evolved. 


II —THE ZOLIAN DANCER. 


Some years ago a favourite drawing-room 
toy was the model Leotard, a nimble 
little cardboard figure which performed the 
quaintest antics on a miniature trapeze. 
The working power was sand falling from a 
reservoir concealed in the back of the box 
over a wheel fashioned like that of a water- 
mill The reservoir of sand was replenished 
by turning the box upside down, and then 
with a circular movement pouring it back 
into the receptacle, when the trapezist 
would recommence his fantastic somersaults. 

The construction of this toy is attended 
with no little difficulty. In course of time 
the sand has a way of working out at 
crevices, and of insinuating iteelf into the 
bearings of the trapeze and stopping the 
works. The much simpler modification of 
a similar principle about to be described in 
the construction of the /Eolian Dancer is 
free from these drawbacks, and will not 

t any difficulties in carrying out, 
while there is no “ winding up” required, 
and, save on exceptionally still days, the 
little lady will orm her graceful evolu- 
tions as long as she is allowed to enjoy the 
fresh air of the window-sill. 

The first thing necessary is the box, fo 
which a wooden chalk box, about 6 in. by 
4 in., with a sliding lid, will do admirably. 
The bottom of the box is to be removed 
carefully so as not to break it, and pierced 
centrally, & piece of very narrow glass 
tubing about 1 in. long being pushed 
through the bole and secured there with a 
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drop of seccotine or glue. It should pro- 
ject so that } in. is on one side of the board 
and nearly } in. on the other, and it must 
stand out perfectly horizontally when the 
board is upright. To ensure this, while the 
glue is yet wet a knitting-needle 
through the tube and adjust its position so 
that the knitting-needle is quite straight. 
When this has been done, and the glue is 
dry, the board must be replaced, though no 
longer as the bottom of the box, but cen- 
trally, so as to form the mid partition of a 
box without a bottom. A little glue will 
hold the partition firmly in place, and of 
course it must be adjusted so as to be 
uite even and upright. The side on which 
the shorter extremity of the glass tube pro- 
jects will be the one that forms the back- 
ground for the little dancer, and this side 
and the adjacent walls of her chamber may 
be painted if it is desired to give a finish to 
the appearance. On the other side of the 
board, out of sight, the motive wheel, to be de- 
scribed presently, will be placed in due course. 
But while the paint is drying we can pre- 
pare the little dancer herself, which is the 
next step in the operations. Her limbs and 
trunk may be traced from the accom- 
panying sketch on to a piece of fairly thin 
yet good quality cardboard, and painted in 
water-colours before or after the parts are 
cut out. If a few fragments of pounded 
mica can be attached with gum or paste to 
her hair or on her dress, to be described in 
a moment, it will make her more glitteringly 


beautiful, and the least little fragment of 
some bright butterfly’s wing stuck on her 
dress or in her hair will add to her 


charms. The will only require paint- 


ing on one side, and it is well to attach with 
seccotine a morsel of silk or thin calico to 
the back of her hands, so that, when she is 


fastened to the trapeze in the way about to 
be shown, there is no fear of the cardboard 
bursting at the point of attachment. 

Her joints, which are but two—one for 
the arms, one for the legs—are made by 
cutting down very fine pins to a length of 
4 in. Pass one of these through a pinhole 
made in the shoulder of one arm, through 
the corresponding shoulder-hole in the 
trunk, and then through the other arm. 
The head of the pin is thus in front, and to 
prevent the arms coming off a small circular 
piece of card about j in. in diameter is 
perforated and threaded on the n a drop 
of seocotine being applied to the distant side 
to hold it firmly to the pin. Sufficient play 
must be allowed, the little piece of card not 
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being up quite as far as it could 
go. The legs are attached in exactly the 
same way, and when these are quite dry a 
petal-shaped piece of thin coloured silk is 
glued, as shown, to the trunk, taking care 
that it does not obstruct the free movement 
of the legs. A thin strip of tinfoil round 
the waist, the ends being glued down 
behind, makes her a silver belt, and her 
toilet is complete. 

The trapeze is the next item, and that is 
a very simple matter. It is made from a 
piece of knitting-pin of such diameter as to 
pass easily through the glass tube which is 
to form its axis or bearings. Place it through 
the tube, and, instead of the sliding lid of 


the box, substitute a piece of glass cut to 
the same size as the lid. The wire should 
just reach to the glass, and should project 
about an inch beyond the other end of the 
tube. Slide a circular fragment of card like 
those used at the back of the limb joints 
along the front end of the wire, so that 
when it touches the tube the end of the 
steel wire will very nearly touch the glass. 
Then slide the wire out at the front, and fix 
the circular bit of card to it by ap ae e 
drop of seccotine on the front aide. e 
card should be blackened when dry if the 
background is painted a dark colour. Now 
the front end of the wire through the 
ands of the figure, opening the arms out 
about an inch and fixing the hands to the 
wire by a drop of seccotine on the silk- 
cov side. Pass the wire with the figure 
thus attached through the front end of the 
tube, shut down the glass, and the dancer 
is completed except for the motive power. 


To supply this, cut neatly the top off a 
small cort; and, making eight equidistant 
holes with a bradawl along the circumference 
of the little cork wheel, insert in each hole 
& small feather of such length that the 
wheel of feathers can be mounted on the 
back end of projecting wire without touching 
the sides of the box. Good well-shaped 
feathers can be obtained from a child's 
shuttlecock. Tho feathers must not be 
placed flat way to the wind, or the wheel 
when mounted would simply revolve at a 
rapid rate in one direction with a speed 
that would be quite ineffective, besides 


possibly injuring the delicate little dancer's 


anatomy. They should be mounted edge- 


uc 


ways to the wind, so that their movement 
may be erratic, sometimes this way, some- 
times that. The feathers are fixed with a 
little seoootine as they are inserted in the 
holes, and a central hole at the axis of the 
cork is also secootined, when the wheel can 
be gently pushed on to the wire end, and 
will adhere there firmly. In order to 
counterbalance the weight of the figure a 
small hat-pin should be pushed into the 
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uppermost edge of the cork circumference, 
the weight of this counterbalance being so 
adjus that the wheel and figure will 
almost retain any given position with the 
slightest bias towards an upright standing 
position for the dancer. 

The lady is now ready and equipped for 
the performance. Place the box on the 
window.sill, or on a table farther into the 
room if the wind is high, and you will not 


fail to be delighted with her graceful and 
varied movemente, now completing a somer- 
sault, now pausing as if for breath, nodding, 
leaping, swinging, springing with indefatig- 
able agility and moet lifelike realism. A 
weight in the floor of the box at the back 
will keep it from being blown over. The 
front floor will be made more comfortable 
for the dancer’s dainty feet if a strip of 
velvet is glued upon it. 


JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


SPLENDID exercise for the chest, and 
incidentally the arms, is ‘known to 
the Japanese as The Struggle.“ Let 
two students clasp hands and hold them 


Fig. 6&—Tne STRUGGLE; CHEST EXERCISE. 


at arm's length, pushing with each one’s 
chest against the other's (fig. 5) As in 
the arm exercises, it is best for one to 
resist and gradually let the other force him 


Fic. 6.—Back EXERCISE. 


back, and then reverse, the attacking one 
to become the resister, and so on. This is 
probably the finest and simplest chest 
eveloper known. The legs are also to a 
certain extent developed by this exercise. 
For’ dhe back and shoulders, the exercise 
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PART II. 


is one known to most schoolboys, who, 
however, perform it more for amusement 
than for benefit. Let two students stand 
back to back and put their arms through 
each other'& Then let each raise the other 
alternately, as in fig. 6. 

For the muscles in the side, the student 
should stand with his legs straight and his 
hands on his sides, the fingers pointing 
outwards. 
forwards as possible (fig. 7) and then bend 
from side to aide. 

The exercises for the legs are similar to 
those for the arms, which are' performed by 
two friends Let them sunl. facing one 
-another and clasp hands. Then put the 
right foot against the opponent's right, and 
vice vera’, and let each try to force the 
other's leg back (fig. 8). If the exercise be 


Fig. 7.—ÉExERCISR POR BACK AND S: Drs. 


performed lying down, the same thing is 
done, with the exception that the students 
do not clasp hands. Another lying down 
exercise consists in placing the sole of tho 
right foot against the opponent's left, an | 
vice vered, and after raising the leg of the 
ground, let each try to push the other back 
(fig. 9). 

As the neck is a part often attacked. it 
is necessary to make it as strong as possi v le. 
There are several good exercises. One of 
the simplest consists in shrugging the 
shoulders. Another exercise is to turn the 
head gradually from side to side as far as 
‘possible, and then backwards and forwards. 
These exercises should not be done quickly. 
Better results will follow if they are per- 
formed slowly, and as though one were 
'pushing against something the whole time. 


Bend as far backwards and 


One great thing is necessary, and that 
is that the exercises be performed every 
day, even for a very few moments. No 
good resulte will follow when they are done 


Fic. 8.— LEG EXERCISR. 


only once in a wh le, and neglected entirely 
at other times. Constant ani regular 
exercise wil always keep one fit, . of 
course, that is only as one should be. This 
may be sa:d of the attacking and defending 
movements which will now follow. No student 
should attempt to learn a new hold until he 
has thoroughly mastered the first. If he 


Fic. 9.—LEG EXEHCIKE. 


did, the result would be that he would 
probably remember neither in an emergency, 
and his knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu would be 
of no avail. 

The best arm-hold, and one which would 


-result in the breaking of an opponent's 
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arm, if it were necessary, can bo readily 
understood from fig. 10. Let the attacking 
person put. his right arm round the victim's 
left and under his forearm. With the left 
arm grip the victim's left wrist, and catch 
his own left wrist with his right-hand. By 
pressing upwards with the right arm and 
downwards with the left, great pain may be 
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FIG. 10.—THE “ OOME ALONG” ARM-HOLD. 


inflicted, and, as has been said, the arm 
could easily be broken. The victim's wrist 
must be seized with the palm upwards, as 
the arm would then be forced in an other 
than natural way. The counter for this 
consists in striking the assailant under the 
chin with the edge of the free hand, at the 
ra me time pus the left leg behind him. 
This must done very quickly, however, 
as the victim would probably have a broken 
arm before he could do it. 

In fig. 11 is another similar hold. No 
explanation is necessary. The assailant 
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Fia. 11.—ARM-HoLD, * THE DEVIL's HANDSHAKE.” 


must force the arm contrary to the natural 
way. If the chin be pushed back additional 
pain is inflicted. Great care should be 
taken in this, as well as in all Jiu-Jitsu 
exercises, not to use much force in practice. 
It is much different in attacking anyone 
in self-defence, when, of course, it is impos- 
stele to use too much force. 
(To be contin ned.) 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 
Problem No. 57. Problem No. 58. 
By B. B. Hickox 
(London). 
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White to move and win. White to move and win. 
A PAIR of easy long-shot problems com- 

posed by very young problemists for 
our young solvers. They are the last 
acceptable from a considerable batch by 
each contributor, which we fear indicated 
a desire for quantity rather than quality. 
Nevertheless these will perhaps please the 
beginners, 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 55 (by Henry O. Robinson, Selangor, 
Malay Federated States).—Position: Black 
men on 4, 13; King 19. White men on 15, 
16, 22; King 2. White to move and win. 


16—12 13—17 14—10 2— 9 
‘19—10 18—14 15— 6 White 
22—18 10—15 wins 


No. 56 (by the same).—Position: Black 
men on 12, 13; King 19. White men on 15, 
22, 24; King 2. ite to move ; black to 
draw. Play: 24—20, 19—10, 22—-18, (a) 
12—16, 20—11, 10—15, drawn. At (a) 
instead of 12—16, if 13—17, 18—14, 10—15, 
14—10, white wins. 


GAMES. 
THE SACRIFICE. 


Some time ago we gave some biographical 
particulars and play of a young American 
player who astonished the old hands at the 
game by defeating the veteran Champion 
of the World, the late James Wyllie, who was 
for so many years known by the scbriguet 
of the “ Herd Laddie.” Young Dr. Yates 
of New York. accomplished this feat in 1876, 
winning the world’s title. We give below a 
game which, while it will serve the purpose 


of illustrating. the principle of the judicious 


sacrifice for position, will also provide 
another instance, of more than passing 
interest, of a great game between James 
Wyllie, an old professional player of many 
matches, and young Dr. Yates, a veritable 
prodigy at the game. At the situation 
diagrammed the stripling displayed an 
instance of that bold brilliant style of play 
quite characteristic of him. The 12—16 
* throw " or sacrifice is a stratagem based 
upon the idea that you damp down the 
playing power of pieces thrown to the side- 
rquares. In practising this sacrifice or any 
manceuvre which produces this result, the 
young player must never forget that the 
holding-power of such groupe of pieces may 
sufficiently balance any playing-power thus 
discounted. However, in this case the posi- 
tion ofthe adversary was sufficiently weakened 
for black to secure a win. Although a draw 
was long afterwards discovered. 

The principle of this sort of ''throw " 
wil be by no means new to the proficient. 
The young player will have to bear in mind, 
however, the further possibility of the 
adversary being enabled to respond by a 
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counter · sacrifloe, at a subsequent stage, 
which will effect a release. This Yates 
had evidently carefully foreseen. In the 
play in note (h) such a sacrifice will be seen 
to come too late to be effective. Other 
releasing sacrifices have also been shown. 
But the play for the draw exercised expert 
analystes for some time. Much of the play 
and incident of this discussion is omitted 
in the biography above referred to, and 
some of the leading text-books, even, do 
not show the draw at all The following 
play, therefore, although old, will be new 
to most of our readers and needs no apology. 


GaME No. 30, DEFIANCE.” 


Black — Yates. White — Wyllie. 
11—15  15—22 9—13 10—17 
23—19 25—9 24-20 18—14 

9—14 5—14 1— 5 17—22 
27—23 29—25 22—18 26—17 
8—11 6— 9 14—17 13—22 
22—18 25—22 21—14 28—24 
And now 2—6, 32—28, and we have the 
Situation as diagrammed : 
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BLACK —YATES. 
Black to move. 


Up to the time of this match the position 
was recognised by the authorities as one of 
equalised resources, 6—10 being a safe 
and usual continuation. The yo Doctor 
conceived a departure which astonished the 
spectators, the play continuing as follows : 


12—16 28—19 18—23 5— 1 
19—12 25—30 9— 6 6— 2 
6—10 (a)9—16 23—27 tS 
(h)4— 9 30—2 6—9 18—15 
5—14 22—18 27—31 5— 9 
30—26 26-19 9— 6 15—10 
(g)11—15  18—9 31-26 9—6 
. 26—17 19—15 6—9  10—6 
14—21 9— 6 26—23 16—11 
31—26 7—10 9— 6 6—10 
10—14 6—2 23—18 5— 9 
26—22 10-14 6-9 10—15 
21-25 2— 6 15-10 Black 
24—19 14-18 — 9— 5 (Yates) 
15—24 6—9 10—6 won 


The following variations summarise the 
issues of the controversy which arose 
amongst the British and American experts 
at the time, the draw by Hedley, an English 
player, being finally established and conceded. 


(a) 22—18, 14—17, 18—14, 30—26 (/), 
14—9, 26—22 (c), 9—6, 17—21, 6—2, 7—10 
(b), 2—6, 10—14, 19—16, 21—25, 23—19, 
25—30, 19—15, 30—20, 15—11, 26—23, 
11—8. Drawn (J. Hedley). 

(b) 7—11, 19—16, 11—15, 23—18, 15—19, 
18—15, 19—24, 2—6. Drawn (J. Hedley). 

(c) 1—11, 9—6, 17—21 (e), 6—1, 21—25 (d), 
1—6, 26—22, 6—2, 22—17, 23—18, 25—30, 
2—6, 30—26, 19—16, 3—7, 12—8. Drawn 
(J. Hedley). 

(d) 26—31, 1—6, 31—27, 23—18, 27—31, 
19—16. /Drawn (J. Hedley). 
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(e) 26—31, 23—18, 31—26, 19—16, 17—21, 
16—7, 3—10, 6—2. Drawn (J. Hedley). 

(f) 4—8, 14—9, 8—11, 9—6, 30—26, 6—2, 
17—21, 20—16, 11—20, 2—11, 21—25, 11— 
16, 25—30, 23—18, 26—23, 18—14, 23—18, 
14—9. Drawn (J. Hedley). 

(9) 4—8, 26—17, 14—21, 31—26, 21—25, 
26—22, 25—30, 22—17, 11—15, 17—13, 
30—26, 23—19, 8—11, 13—9, 26—23, 19— 
16, 23—19, 9—6, 10—14, 6—2, 14—18, 2—6, 
18—23, 6—9, 23—27, 9—14, 19—23, 14—9, 
27—31, 9—14, 31—26, 14—9, 23—18, 
9—6, 26—22, 6—9, 22—17, 9—6, 17—13, 
6—1, 13—9, 1—5, 9—6, 5—1, 7—10, 16—7, 
15—19. Black wins (James Wyllie). 

(h) 23—19 (i), 10—17, 12—8, 3—12, 19— 
16, 12—19, 24—8, 4—11, 28—24, 5—9, 
24—19, 9—13, 19—16, 11—15, 16—11, 7— 
16, 20—11, 15—18, 31—27, 17—21, 11—7, 
22—25, 7—2, 25—29, 2—7, 29—25, 7—10, 
25—22, 10—15, 13—17, 27—24, 18—23. 
Black wins (R. E. Bowen). 

(i) 23—18, 10—17, 24—19, 17—21, 19—15, 
22—25, 15—8, 4—11, 28—24, 25—29, 24— 
19, 29—25, 31—26, 7—10, 26—23, 10—14, 
18—9, 5—14, 30—26, 3—7, 19—16, 11—15, 
12—8, 7—10, 8—3, 15—18. Black wins 
(Melvin Brown). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN EXCITING 


LION-HUNTING ADVENTURE. 
(See page 168). 

SURELY one of the most remarkable hits on record in 
big Kane shooting is that made recently, in East Africa, 
by Captain Vierville de Crespigny, who left England 
last autumn with the shooting-party comprising the 
Karl of Warwick, Lord Waterford, and Mr. Cyril Ward. 

In a characteristic letter to his father, Sir Claude de 
Crespigny, Bart., of Maldon Lodge, Essex, Captain de 
Crespigny describes how they met with splendid luck 
witb lions, getting no less than seven in fourteen days. 

On the second day, after unsuccessfully beating a 
reed-bed, they saw three lions and three hyenas on a 
hillside. Galloping up the slope they caught up a lioness 
after a chase of about a mile, The liones: then turned 
and roared, which so startled the horse of Captain 
de Orespigny that it bolted, with the lioness in full 
Chase. Giving a pull to the bridle, the gear broke, and 
having nothing to control the animal, he tumbled off. 

As ill-luck had it, one of his feet stuck in the stirru 
fron, and he was dragged along—his face on one side 
being skinned —with the angry beast of prey following 
some yards behind. The question now was, should he 
shoot the nag to free himself ?—in that case he would 
be left alone on the ground with his raging enemy upon 
him. By amazing good luck he managed by a snap- 
shot to hit the lioness and stop her; his foot came 
loose from the stirrup, and after Mr. Ovril Ward had 
hit her hard with a :577, Captain de Orespigny, with 
two -303's, rolled over the lioness about fifteen yards 
away. In a characteristic phrase in the letter lie 
states they take :303's like pills." 

The others of the party were following the other two 
lions, which tbey eventually got. 
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A BRITISH LINER. 


OWING to the accidental omission of a line of type in 
the last paragraph bat one of our article on p. 68, the 
Royal Mail Company has been dropped ont and the 
Union Castle sent to South America. The phrase should 
read : “Totbe West Indies and South Ameriva we have 
the Roya) Mail Company: to the Oape we have the 
Union Castle.” It should be noted tbat the large 
Cunarder had her name altered from Mauritania to 


Mauretanta. 


A GREAT STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
AND THE “ B.O.P.” 


UNDER date of October 26 the manager of the Cunard 
Steamship Oo. Limited, in writing to acknowledge 
copies of oar November issue containing the coloured 
plate showing section of the SS. Caronía, expresses his 
obligation, and adds: It ie a very clear reproduction 
ny ship, and one of the most interesting sheets we 

ve seen.” 
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Problem No. 668. 
Bv R. WogTERS. 


[ BLACK. | 
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White to play and compel Black to mate in four 
(4) moves. 


HIS self-mate resembles the last one, 
No. 667, in the position of the Kings, 
but has a very different solution. 

Solution of No. 667.— 1, B—Q B 2, 
P—Q 4 (or a). 2,B—R65,P—K7. 3,Ktx 
P, P—Q 5. 4, Kt—B 3, Px Kt. 5, Kt— 
Kt 2, Px Kt mate. (a) P—Q 7. 2, Ktx 
P, P—Q 4. 3, B—R 5, P—Q 5, etc. 

Fischer's self-mate has four variations. 


1, Q—K Kt 2, Kt—Kt 4 ch. (or a, b). 
2, K—B 4 ch, Kt—B 6 (orc). 3, Kt. P 
ch, K—B 4, 4, Kt—Q 7 ch, K—Q 4. 
5, K—Kt 3, B—R 2 6, R—Q 3 ch, 
B—Q 5. 7,Q—R 2 ch., K—K 5. 8, B— 
Kt 6 ch, RxB mate (c) Kt—K 5. 
3, K—B 5, B—R 2. 4, R—Q 3 ch, B— 
Q5. 5, K—Kt 0, P—B 4 ch. 6, K—R 7, 
P—B 5. 7, B—Kt 8, P—B 6. 8, Q— 
Kt 5 ch, KtxQ mate (a) B—R 2. 
2, K—K 2, B—Kt sq. 3, K—B sq., P— 
B 4. 4, Q—B 3, P—B 5. 5, P—R 4, 
B—R 2. 6, R—Kt 5 ch, B—B 4. 7, Q— 
Kt 2, P—B 6. 8, Q—Q 2 ch., Kt x Q mate. 
(b) P—B 4. 2, K—K 2, P—B 5. 3, Q— 
B3, B—R2. 4, K—B sq., B—B 4. 5, R— 
Q 4 ch, BxR. 0, R—Kt 5 ch, B—B 4. 
7, Q—Kt 2, P—B6 8, Q—Q2ch, Kt 
mate. 

In many self-mates the White K is placed 
into a fixed position like one in four moves 
by C. F. Wennberg: White, K—K R sq.: 
Q—Q3; B—K R 6; Ps—Q R 4 and K R 2. 
Black, K—Q Kt 8; Re—Q R 8 and Q B7; 
Ps—Q R 4, 7,Q Kt 3, and K R 6. The B 
plays to B sq., and the K must not take it, 
else there would follow Q x R, K x Q mate. 
Black must play the P to Kt 4. 2, B—R 3, 
P—Kt 5 (or a) 3, Q—R 7, P—Kt 6 (if 
the P takes the B, then Qx R). 4, B—Kt2, 
Kx B mate (a) Px P. 3, Q—B sq. ch., 
R—B8. 4, Q—Q sq., R x Q mate. 

There is fine play in a six-move self- 
mate by G. Mehrtens : White, K—K B sq.; 
Q—K R 4; R—K 5; Be—Q 6 and K Kt 4; 
P—Q Kt4. Black, K—K B5; Kt—K R8; 
P—K B 7. It is soon seen that the Kt 
must give mate, and the K defend the P. 
l, B—R 3 ch, K—B 6. 2, Q—R 7, K— 
B 5. 3, R—Q 5 ch, K—B 6. 4, Q— 
K 4ch, KxQ. 5, B—Kt 2 ch, K—K 6. 
6, B—Kt 3, Ktx B mate. The White P 
prevents a second solution. One in twelve 
moves by this clever iiy ud is equall 
instructive: White, K—Q R sq. ; Q—Q 4; 
R—Q Kt 8; B—Q B 4; Kt—Q 8. Black, 
K—Q R 6; Bs—K R 2 and 3. The K is 
driven into a corner thus: 1, R—R 8 ch. 
2, B—Kt 8. 3, Q—Q B4. 4, Q—Q Kt 4. 
5,Q—B5. 6,Q—B6. 7,Q—K6 8, Kt— 
Kt 7. 9, Q—B 7. 10, Q—B 6. 11, B— 
R2. 12, B—Kt sq., Bx Q mate. 


TO OHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. A. R—If in the four-mover on 899 the K 
were on Kt 8, and not on B 8, then the first move 
could be the queening of the P. The problem fron 
the Paris paper is by F. Hofmann, about 20 years 
ago, and can well be quoted here: White, K—K 4: 
Ps—Q B7,Q6,K 7, K B6,and K Kt 7. Black, K 
K 3. In 3 moves. 1, P—K 8 B. 


When that conceited ass, Prigsby, passed 
his exam. and was made a prefect ... 


... he thought it necessary to turn 
out in pínce-nes and "stand-ups." 
Unfortunately . .. 


Pride will have a Fall. 


. . . he was a trifle nervous daring the first day, and at dinner the glasses 
slipped off into his soup. He is here represented fishing them out with his fork, 
much to the enjoyment of Larkyns, his neighbour, and the rest of the boys. 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 
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A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XII.—OF SIR HUGH DE TONI, AND 
HOW I FOUGHT WITH HIM AND FLEI 
FROM BOULOGNE. 


T was not long ere I discovered that 
Hugh de Toni, my Lord's kinsman, was 


' destined to wed her that I loved, and to 


receive with her, by the countenance of 
my Lord Eustace, certain estates in Eng- 
land. It was a sad hour for me when I 
heard this thing. For I knew the man— 
his spitefulness and pride, his hatred to 
myself. And I remembered how, for a 
week past, he had 3 oocasion to pick 
quarrels with me that I had been too lost 
in love to consider. 

Now as I paced moodily the riding 
ground the man met me face to face. 

“ Sir Boar-Slayer, a word with thee," 
he said. 

“ A civil tongue, Sir Hugh, or I will slay 
other game than boars.” My hand was on . 
my sword, that gleamed tempting-bright 
half loosed from ita sheath, and the words 
sprang out swift and free. 

* So hot and bold ?" he said, and seemed 
ready to take my challen Then, with 
a glance to the a yond, “ This 
is no place for folly. For the moment 
words suit best. Thou knowest I am no 
coward.” : à 

i k on,” said I. 

. There is a young maid lately oome to 
oourt, said he. | oe 

* And what of her? E 

* Men say that thou essayest, being of her 
race, to win her heart.” 

* What men say such a thing ? ” said I. 

* Why—all the court. It is in all mouths. 
Is this not true? he asked, in vast sur- 

rise. 
ab True!" said I then, “nay, false and 
true. For no longer do I essay to win that 
which is already mine." 
“What dost thou mean?” said he 
sharply. 
* But what I say. The Lady Edith hath 
iven her heart to me and I myself to 
er." 
4 Jig wondrous swift," he said. Then 
I have but one word to thee yet. Gifts so 
lightly given must be as lightly oalled back 
again." 

e Nay," I said. With love this is not 


Possible.“ 
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* See then that it be made possible right 
quickly," he said. *''The Count forbids 
thy suit.” 

„The Count forbids ? And what is that 
to thee?” 

“Thou needest not inquire. I am not 
used to speak where I have no right. Thou 
mayest learn by cogitation my right to 
speak in this matter. It is enough to say 
where right is, might will second. Dost 
thou understand?“ 

J understand not, nor care to understand 
what will not affect my acts ! " I said hotly 
enough. 

„Then beware!” said he. That which 
may hap to thee be of thv own brewing." 

So he left me, and I knew that the great 
cloud had formed full black and thick over 
the river of our love. 


With a swift-beating heart I sought the 
lady's pleasaunce at eve that night. I 
remember now how sweet the roses flung 
their fragrance on the evening air, how 
calm and still it was. 1 remember how like 
& white moonbeam fair Edith passed from 
the small doorway in the tower to my side. 

“Thou hast heard all?" I said. We 
are no more to love one another. Thy lord 
is chosen for thee ! ” 

" Hush—speak not so loud," she said, 
trembling. ‘I escaped but for a moment. 
I am even now watched. Yes, she has 
told me all. And, Alphere, Alphere 

“My dear!“ 

“ All—and it makes no difference. I 
would sooner die." 

A rustling of the leaves alarmed us, and 
she clung to me. 

“The wind," I said. Edith, wouldest 
thou wait, and be true—wait till I won 
fame and wealth ? ” 

“ Ay, that I would.” 

* Wouldest thou be cold as stone to all 
thy suitors, and put them from thee, re- 
membering me?" 
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*I would be true as thou, and thou 
knowest it. True till death—I and thou— 
bat I must not tarry.” 

For a moment she was folded in my arms— 
then, like the moonbeam, she was gone, and 
I was alone. 

Alone! Ah! so I thought; but as I 
turned a cloaked figure met me with his 
sword drawn. Inasecond my own was out. 

“ Defend thee, Sir Boar-Slaver!” he 
said, throwing aside his cloak, and making 
a sivage thrust. I parried his blow, and 
we were each on guard. We fought in the 
moonlight, and I knew we fought for life. 
Madly, fiercely, we attacked, and yet we 
guarded skilfully. 

I know not how long we fought, but I 
remember I felt the cold steel graze my side, 
and the next moment lunged with all my 
force beneath his guard, and struck him. 

In the uncertain light I had outplayed 
him. He trembled strangely and fell back 
to the ground. 

I knelt beside him, and strove to stanch 
his wound. 

I spake to him in fear, but he answered 
me not again. 

Then I dashed water on him from the 
pool, and I thanked God as I saw him move. 

Thou art sore wounded," I said. “ Rest 
still for thy life, and move not—till I bring 
help.” 

So I left him, and hasted to his men, 
who, with a chirurgeon, speedily, and with 
all secrecy, repaired to the spot and tended 
him. 

“ Be he dead or alive," I thought, “I 
must flee this place.” 

Then I sought Baldwin’s presence, my 
clothes all in disarray, my face pale, and 
the blood upon my hands. 

" Alphere,” he cried. “ What is it? Is 
it thou or thy spirit?“ 

* [t is I, my lord," I said. “ But I am 
hardly saved from death, and great is my 


peril." 


“ Did he attack thee then?“ 

“ Av, in my lady's pleasaunce. There we 
fought, and he lies there. Alive or dead I 
know not." 

" What? Is Sir Hugh alone?“ 

* Nay, his fellows tend him, and the 
chirurgeon.”’ 

“It is well," he said. But thou art in 
sore peril. Alphere, if thou lovest thy life, 
thou must away this night. Haste thee! 
Disguise thyself and away. Yet, it is hard 
for me to part with thee." 

“My lord, and hard for me after these 
years. Ere morning I will be away." 

“ Take aught of mine thou needest—here 
is good store of gold," he said, pressing on 
me a heavy purse. 

“ Nay, a tithe only will suffice.” 

“Nay, all, and more—and all my love 
and prayers for thy safety," he said, 
embracing me very kindly as he bade me 
farewell. 

I left him with a heavy heart, and, swiftly 
securing the raiment of a man-at-arms and 
donning it, I left the castle by a small privy 
postern, and sought the winding streets of 
the little seaport town. 

I found I could get away to Flanders 
in the morning, and, *purposing so to do, 
in that lowly shed where I hid myself 
meanwhile, I prayed God's forgiveness for 
the blood that lay already at my door, and 
asked His aid and protection in the peri! 
wherein I was placed. 

But whither should I go, cast out of 
France as I had been before cast out of my 
native country ? Was there yet one spot 
on earth where an Englishman was equal 
to the best? Yes, a vision of the far 
Imperial City rose before me, and the 
Eastern Emperor, with his English corpe 
of men. 

"I will go to Constantinople," said I, 
"and take service in the Varangian 
Guard!“ 

(To be continued.) 
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SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORT. 
By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


Author of '* Dembo's Circus" “The, Poacher's Challenge," ete. 


CHAPTER XIL—''I'VE GOTTEN SIC A FRIGHT, SIR, I FEAR I'LL NEVER MEND.” 


M- gem the notes they had left behind 

them produced various effects. Hector 
and Rory's people thought boys would be 
boys; the weather was fine, and the parents 
hoped the boys would do nothing too rash. 
Mr. Deuchary, & struggling farmer, viewed 
his son's absence with a certain amount of 
dismay. A bursary would enable the boy 
to follow his studies at the University, but 
*stravaging through the country like a 
tinkler " was hardly the way in which to 
secure & bursary. Old Spootie's language 
would hardly bear repetition at a meeting 
of the Session. so untempered was it. 
„Spare the rod and spoil the child," he 
quoted to Doodle's mother, and when she 
murmured tearfully that gentleness had not 
been much tried. the dour elder growled 
reproachfully, ‘Sharper than a serpent's 
tooth is an ungrateful child." 

In the Academy the sensation produced 
was immense. The seniors laughed and 
aid the buccaneers would have a lively 
time when they returned ; the juniors said 
it was simply splendid. Toko and Pop, 
envious of the notoriety gained by Hector 
and his crew, sneered at the whole affair. 
But that Saturday afternoon was a 


memorable one in the annals of the Dul- 
dachy gamekeepers. Over two hundred 
fellows, including a large and noisy con- 
tingent of fisher-boys, spread themselves 
over woods, hills, and glens. The boarders, 
abandoning their usual air of indifference to 
what was done by the day boys, penetrated 
Farlary Glen to its remotest parte. The 
fishers were never far from the farmyards, 
ready to snap up unconsidered trifles, from 
Btale eggs to stray chickens, and were pur- 
sued by dogs and the maledictions of the 
owners. All the caves in the hills and the 
old Pictish towers were thoroughly over- 
hauled, while the woods gave ample scope 
for the scouting propensities of one and all. 

* The whole district simmered with ex- 
citement. The rustics jocularly inquired 
of each other, Have you seen the buc- 
caneers ?"  Mischievous shopboys roused 
Duldachy by false alarms of Here's the 
buccaneers!” The village policeman 
walked about very quickly with an air of 
importance, as if he carried warrants in his 
pocket for the arrest of everybody. When 
questioned as to his knowledge, he assumed 
an air of mystery and spoke of the law, or 
rather, the Lah, with a very big L. 


Mr. Campbell was furious. Many of the 
well-to-do parents came to him for informa- 
tion, and it was as much as he could do 
to show them to the door without being 
unciviL The Captain was caught coming 
out of the Black Eagle by the minister, who 
called him a disgrace to manhood. 

" Disgrace! Ah'm not; ah'm a buckan- 
dear," he replied, with a tipsy leer. 

Toko gathered a little band of eight, and, 
avoiding the other parties of scouts, led 
them towards Loch Fleet. | 

“ They're oot there," he said, pointing a 
grimy forefinger to the loch, “on wan of 
those islands, as sure as crashags are cra- 
shags, an' ef we can get a boat at the ferry 
well lug them oot their den, or ah'm a 
gonner. We're eight to fower, an' we'll 
smash them." 

The others felt equally confident, and so 
they set off at a quick pace for the ferry. 
Here, however, they failed to induce anyone 
to lend them a boat. 

On making for Fourpenny Point they 
were intercepted by Macadam, who threat- 
ened to break their necks if they came 
prowling about the mussel bed. e had 
seen boys’, foot prints there already this 


morning. he said, and if they didn't hook 
it like winkie he'd warm their moleskins for 
them. The old man had evidently heard 
nothing of the buccaneers, nor did Toko 
enlighten him on the subject, as he wished 
to share the glory of their capture with no 
one. 

So the disappointed scouts were driven 
eastwards, and on climbing a sand-dune 
overlooking the loch were spied by Deu- 
chary, who quickly informed the others. 
The boys had now to be careful. Discovery 
at this hour would rob them of two precious 
days, and this they by no means desired. 
Toko scanned the islands long and care- 
fully. 

** There's not a cat on them," said Tuftie, 
junior, despondently. 

„Who said there was, you diffat ?" 
asked Toko angrily. I s'pose you think 
cats swim oot to the cuddie fishing and 
dry their nets on Skelbo Isle. Why, there's 
room for the Academy on that island, only 
they're lying quate." 

Young Tuftie felt abashed and sulky at 
the savage note in Toko's voice. 

“ Av coarse, they're watching us," said 
Block, ** and chuckling at us standing here 
like a row o' sandpipers oot of work. We'll 
hev to get a boat somehow.” 

“Come on," replied Toko. ‘ We'll go 
round this side of the loch and see where 
they start from. P'r'aps the raft may be 
ashore.” 

So they carefully examined every yard 
of the winding loch on that side without 
finding signs of boys or raft. 

“ Where can they hev started from!” 
exclaimed Toko in despair. “It fair beats 
me 9 

“ Does it, my boy ?” said a man’s voice 
in his ear, as Macbrussler, who had been 
watching them for a long time, quietly 
stepped from behind a bush and collared 
the querulous Toko. Now ah'll beat 
you too! 


The others disappeared like a flash. 


over the Glenbrogan railway.line, leaving 
their unlucky leader to fate—and Mac- 
brussler. 


“ Not sateesfied wi’ damaging my gairden, 
an' upeetting the wife" (he was confusing 
Toko with the buccaneers), ** ye must now 
be driving the burrds away from their 

oung wans, ye meeserable bit o' a loon.” 
k ! whack ! 

Toko twisted and struggled, tried e 
scratchi yelling—but, as he afterw 
admitted, it was no go!” 

“It wisn't me! It wisn't me!” he cried 
lustily. 

* Oh, no! It wisn't you, but this is you, 
and you won't tramp through my cabbages 
in a hurry again, ah'll go bound," and the 
hard, horny hands nearly beat the senses 
out of Toko. Released at last, the furious 
Toko fled to a safe distance, where he halted 
and reviled the keeper, too stiff on his legs 
to attempt to pursue his youthful foe. 

Encouraged by Macbrussler's silence, and 
noticing for the first time the absence of 
dogs, Toko looked round and picked up 
some smooth pebbles. Like so many 
country lads, he could shy splendidly, and 
Macbrussler soon found that out. It was 
most humiliating, but he had to hop behind 
the trees, and keep working his way home- 
wards in that fashion. 

The other boys, who came stealing back 
to look for Toko, soon saw the game that 
was being played, and tumbled to it in- 
stantly. There was no use of Macbrussler's 
making a rush for them. They were too 
nimble, and as they formed a semicircle 
round him, he would only expose himself 
too much by chasing any one of them. 
Several times he was struck on the legs and 
body by ricochet shots. 
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* Wan in the head will do for me," he 
thought, angry at his helplessness. "'' Oh, 
if I only had my dogs!" Then he whistled 
loudly, and shouted `“ Princie! Princie! " 

Distant barking answered him, on which 
the boys faced about and, satisfied with their 
efforts, disappeared through the trees. 

On Skelbo Isle the buccaneers spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in bathing and 
in fishing for the mere fun of the thing, 
on the western side of the island, and having 
grown tired of that they proceeded to en- 
large their cave, and to drive a tunnel 
through the sandbank as a possible means 
of escape in case of emergency. They were 
afraid to cut down more timber for props, 
so the sand kept pouring down and nearly 
smotherel them. 

The day was hot, and as the boys were 
thirsty they paid numerous visits to the 
water-cans. When  tea.time came they 
found to their dismay that their stock of 
water was exhausted. They tried to make 
the best of the situation, and ate their cakes 
and cheese, and finished the cold potatoes 
and fish that remained from dinner. All 
this made them still more thirsty. The 
sand of the island was hot after a boiling 
summer's day, and the presence of so much 
sand and so much salt water made the very 
air taste salt. The boys, too, were tired 
after the running and swimming and excite- 
ment of the day. They lay down in the 
shade of the hut, and tried to get some 
sleep, but the midges worried them into 
wakefulness, and their thirst increased 
all the more. 

Deuchary proposed they should take all 
risks and sail the raft to the west side of 
the loch, where Skelbo burn flowed in, 
and there quench their thirst and fill their 
water-cans. Hector objected strongly to 
this plan. 

Look here, boys," he said, we must 
carry out this expedition of ours success- 
fully, or we'll be the laughing-stock of the 
Academy and of the parish. If we set off 
in the raft now, some one would be bound 
to see us, and we should have Mr. Campbell 
and Spootie down here first thing in the 
morning with a crew of fishers only too glad 
to haul us out by the ears. If we have a 
little patience I think I can form a good 
plan to supply us with water for to-night 
at all events.” 

"I wish you would form your plan 
quickly," said Deuchary thickly, as his 
tongue stuck to the roof of his mouth. 

"Can you hold out for a couple of 
hours ? asked Hector. “It will then be 
nearly ten, and, best of all, the tide will not 
yet have turned." 

* Oh, yes, I can stick another two hours,” 
grumbled Deuchary. Although I wish 
you would make it half that time.” 

So they got up and strolled about the 
island, and watched the screaming sea- 
mews, and envied the cattle slaking their 
thirst in Skelbo burn. At low tide there 
was but a narrow stretch of deep water to 
cross, and then a wide expanse of sand. 
When the time drew nigh Hector detached 
three of the largest buoys from the raft, and 
securely fastened them round Deuchary's 
neck. The boys then stripped, and, after 
passing a long piece of rope under Deuchary’s 
arma, they waded into the water, and, each 
taking a hold as best he could of the rope, 
swam towards the burn. They soon crossed 
deep water, and then raced across the flats 
towards the noisy stream. They flung 
themselves into the cold water, and Deu- 
chary, who had difficulty in drinking in the 
shallow water, ran farther up the burn, 
and jumped into & deep pool below the 
bridge, where the road to Coull crossed the 
stream. 

He had been there but a second or two, 
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gulping for dear life, when the blacksmith 
of Skelbo, who was out for a saunter in 
the gloaming, leant over the parapet and 
regarded with feelings of uneasiness three 
white forms in the dusk lower down the 
burn. Thoughts of mermaids, of water. 
fairies, crossed his stolid rustic brain, and a 
coll shudder ran down his spine. At that 
moment Deuchary raised his head and 
uttered a loud sigh of repletion. The 
horritied blacksmith, glancing downwards 
and perceiving another white form with 
monstrous bulbous growths round its 
throat, uttered a yell of fear and took to 
his heels. The boys also fled towards the 
loch, and, coming abreast of the island 
where the water was narrowest, dashed in 
and swam hastily across. 

Regaining the cove they dressed quickly, 
and as, owing to their immersion and the 
quantity of cold water they had drunk, 
they felt chilled, Hector ordered a fire 
to be lit. This was soon done, and, although 
they were troubled at first by the smoke, 
that soon cleared away, and, reclining on 
their sacks of straw, they felt as cosy as 
tramps in a heystack. 

“How shall we manage for water to- 
morrow ?"' asked Rory. 

" Ah! to-morrow's Sacrament Sunday,” 
remarked Deuchary dolefuly. The dis- 
cipline of the Highland Sabbath was strong 
upon the lads, and they all felt uncom- 
fortable at spending that day like 
“ haythins,”’ 

" Well," replied Hector, after a long 
silence, “I propose we start fairly early 
in the raft, go along the line, and hide in the 
old sawmill by the station till the service 
commences. As it is Sunday, nobody will 
be about till a late hour, and we needn’t 
hurry too much." 

"Deuchary was delighted, as indeed were 
all of them. 

Nov, let's polish off Macadam !” sug- 
gested Rory. 

“Hurrah!” they all yelled, till the very 
sand began to flow from the roof in thin 
streams. 

“Come on, shut up, you fellows!” 
commanded Hector. “ Deuchary will stay 
here and cook a nice hot supper for us, 
unless he wants to be drowned.” 

The future bursar was highly indignant 
at the prospect of being left out of all 


the fun, but when the fight against the 


tide was pointed out to him, with the 
dangers of the wild race home, and the 
ibility of a thorough ducking, to say the 
east, he became more calm, and at last 
promised to do his best as cook. The others 
get off barefooted, and, as the tide carried 
them but a little way inland before they 
succeeded in getting out of the main stream, 
they soon reached shallow water, and, jump- 
ing overboard, towed the //ope to Fourpenny 
Point, where they made it fast. A careful 
reconnaisance was made in the direction 
of Macadam's house. There was not a 
light or sign of life about it. Macadam 
was an elderlv bachelor, and lived alone, 
without even the company of a dog. 

He's gone to bed, suggested Rory. 

Nat a bit of it.” replied Hector. He's 
more likely stumbling home from the Black 
Eagle. He's half a fisher, and, like all the 
maraiches, horribly superstitious. — Let's 
try the house first.” 

This they did, but in reply to repeated 
knockings received no answer. 

"lI told you he wouldn't be in," re- 
marked Hector. “Now let us get some 
wisps of straw. I think there's some behind 
the piestv. Then I| make half a dozen 
heaps about twenty vards from cach other 
along the bottom of the hillock behind the 
house. If we keep them in line I shan't 
miss them in the dark. Doodle will then 
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go along the roadie from the ferry for about 
a quarter of a mile, and when he hears 
Macadam coming he will mew like a dozen 
tomeats. That will be a signal for us to 
be ready. Rory will lie behind the boat- 
house with his jacket muflling that young 
grunter in the st y." 

“Tl see you to the Orl first,” retorted 
Rory. That dirty squeaker in my arms? 
Not this time, my boy." 

" You must," continued Hector, “or it 
will spoil much of the fun. I have to light 
the straw.heaps in double quick time, and 
can't manage everything myself. Besides, 
we can surely find something like a piece of 
old netting or a bit of canvas, in which to 
wrap the pig up." 

“ Let's wash it now in the loch." said Rory. 

„No, no, it would raise old Cain, and 
we'd have them up from the ferry to see 
what the row was. When you hear Mac- 


adam open the door let the pig go. Now 
to your work, O pirates!“ 
Doodle disappeared in the darkness, 


Hector vanished with the wisps of straw, 
and Rory, not without a struggle, wrapped 
up the sturdy young pig in folds of netting, 
and then took up his position by the boat- 
shed. 

A long half-hour passed. The night 
was very dark, as the moon had not yet 
risen. Soft night-winds waved and rustled 
the long grasses, sea-fowls screamed on the 
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sands, and the boiling of the tide at the 
ferry-bar carried far in the darkness. It 
was lonely work, as Doodle felt, lying among 
the sand-wastes near midnight waiting for 
a man who might not come. But suddenly 
he heard the kicking of stones and the uneven 
footsteps of some one coming his way. 

An occasional hiccough suggested Mac- 
adim’s condition, but the “cancr” was only 
a little“ fresh,“ for he was striding along 
at a good pace, and as he almost trod on 
Doodle his big form loomed up ominously. 

For a moment Doodle felt as weak as a 
boortree switch. His tongue was dry, and 
he kept trying to swallow his palate. Then 
he thought of his comrades, and with that 
he raised his head, and the most fearful 
* meow " that ever rang across the links 
of Duldachy was heard. Macadam jumped 
as if he had stepped on an adder. He 
passed his hand over his eyes and then 
stared into the darkness, mouth all agape. 
“Thats no human cry," he stammered. 
" Ut's the bodachs ' and he tried to think 
of last Sunday's text. Then a bright flame 
Bhot up on the sand.dunes away in front of 
him. It blazed fiercely for a few seconds, 
and then died out suddenly. 

" Yes, they're calling me," he said 
solemnly, and as he spoke another light 
flashed out, and another, until the last 
beacon had its say. The bewildered mussel- 
man made a rush for home. There he would 

( To be continued.) 


feel safe, and with the bolts on the door 
would defy witches and  warlocks. He 
reached the door panting; with trembling 
hands fitted the key and turned the lock, 
when a horrible squealing fell on his ears; 
something rushed between his legs, and 
the appalled caner pitched headlong into 
the passage, where he lav fervently quoting 
the twenty-third Psalm in Gaelic. 

The boys, meanwhile, were laughing 
immoderately at the success of their scheme, 
but they laughed at a safe distance. By- 
and-by, however, Hector crept up quietly 
to the house, only to hear Macadam still 
laying the evil spirits in sonorous tones. 
Hector gently closed the door, and, whist- 
ling softly for his chums, proceeded to 
fasten the door of the house by a stout rope 
to that of the boat-shed. Then they tied 
two large cobles together, got into them, 
and pulled away lustily to the Hope. 

The cobles they anchored securely in deep 
water, and, drifting with the current, they 
soon reached Skelbo Isle, where sweet 
savours greeted them, and where, as they 
sat round the fire and partook of the supper 
which Deuchary had skilfully cooked for 
them, they fought their battles o'er again 
amidst bursts of uproarious laughter. 
Then the fire was quickly extinguished by 
simply throwing sand over it; the con- 
tented buccaneers pulled their plaids over 
them, and in a few minutes were fast asleep. 
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ust as Babs, forgetting everything else 
in her joyful recognition of Jerry, had 
left the ring, the music to which the pony 
was to resume its gallop struck up again, 
and the well-trained animal, knowing its 
duty, began its accustomed canter, wholly 
unconscious that the light burden it usually 
carried was no longer there. Ere the pony 
had gone more than half-way round, how- 
ever, Ben caught it by the bridle, and, 
leading it up to where the Boss was standing, 
said in low tones, “I’m sorry, sir, 'tain't 
my fault; the child has seen some old 
acquaintance, and was too much excited 
to know just what she was doin'.“ 

„Well,“ said the Boss, whether your 
fault or not, this freak of hers will cost you 
our place and hers too, unless you bring 
lier back this minute to go on with her turn.’ 

Struggling between fear of his employer 
and a still greater fear of Jerry, Ben hesi- 
tated. And the Boss, giving him a con- 
temptuous look, pushed him aside uncere- 
moniously, stepped across the barrier to 
where Jerry sat with Babs clinging round 
his necx sobbing, and laid his hand on the 
child’s arm, saying in low tones, and not at 
all unkindly, Come back, little miss, and 
finish your turn; there's a good girl! We 
can't disappoint the folks who have come to 


whispered Babs, clinging 
If I go back Ben will 


no," 
closer to Jerry. 
get me again." 

* He shan't do that, dear," replied Jerry, 
suddenly making up his mind. “ Look 
here, sir, and he turned to the Boss—“ if 
the little one goes and does the rest of her 
turn, may she come back here to me ? " 

“ Yes, if you can square it with Hassler; 
she belongs to him." 


CHAPTER XIL— EXIT BEN HARDING. 


* Go, Babs,” whispered Jerry in the 
child's ear. Don’t be afeared, he ain't 
a-goin' to have you any more. I'll be at 
the back waitin' for you when you come 
out of the ring. Now go, dearie ! " 

Very reluctantly, but evidently wishful to 
be brave and obedient, Babs let the Boss 
lead her back and mount her once more. 
Meanwhile, Jerry got up from his place, and, 
going quietly round behind the last row of 
seats, soon reached the space at the back, 
close to the entrance used by the performers. 

Ben was with other grooms in the ring, 
but as Babs came out on her pony he 
followed, and behind him the Boss, with 
his long whip and a shirt front like a bow- 
window. Jerry stepped forward, and, be- 
fore Ben could touch the little girl, lifted 
her off the pad. 

“ Sir," he said to the Boss, “ this little 
one's my sister. She was stole away from 
me, and, hearing she was in High Milltown, 
I'm come to find her, and take her off with 
me—that is—by vour leave, sir." 

“ But you can't do that," replied the 
Boss, civilly enough. ‘ Bob Hassler, here, 
and the child are under contract to work 
for me for two months, and only three weeks 
of the term have expired. Besides, what 
proof have I that the little girl belongs to 
you?" 

Here Ben broke in hotly : 

“ Proof, sir? He haven't got no proof! 
The little girl's my own niece as I've seen 
growing up under my very eye, and how 
this hideous ape comes to say as how I've 
got her dishonest, goodness knows! I sort 
of half.remember that face of his, as who 
wouldn't who'd seen it once! But we met 
sort of permiscuous like, and never had 
nothin' more to do with one another. Send 


him to the right.about, sir, he ain't got no 
call to be here; and as for proof, he's got 
nothin' but his word, and mine's as good as 
his any day!” 

That's a lie, you scoundrel ! ” exclaimed 
Jerry fervently. *“ But, sir, if it's proof 
you want," and he turned again to the 
Boss. I can give you that at once.“ 

And. afraid to leave Babs even for a 
moment, he took her hand and said, “ Please, 
sir, may me and the little girl just go across 
to those seats over there, and bring back 
some folks as knows us, and this chap here 
as well?—which his name, sir, ain't Bob 
Hassler at al, but Ben Harding. The 
people as knows us, sir, will tell you as how 
I'm speakin’ nothin’ but truth.” 

“ Don't you trust him with the child, 
sir, broke in Ben viciously. ** He's as 
likely as not to slip away with her if you let 
him take her out of sight. And besides, 
it’s all gammon about proof. He can’t 
have found no one here as could be counted 
on to speak for him.” 

If you can’t trust me with my little 
Sister, sir," said Jerry, addressing the Boss 
and quietly ignoring the Words of Ben 
Harding. will you please let me leave her 
in your charge ? You won't let this fellow 
touch her ? " 

“ No, no; only hurry up, for the interval 
between the parts is nearly over, and I shall 
have to be busy again." 

"I won't be a minute," replied Jerry, 
and vanished forthwith. 

Ben pecred eagerly through the gap into 
the great round hall, but he could not see 
Jerry, nor among the hundreds of faces did 
he recognise anyone he knew. After a 
minute or so he returned, and said with a 
sneer to his employer, to whose hand Baba 


was tightly holding, “ You’ll see, sir, he 
won't come back ; he knew very well that 
he couldn't bring no proof, and so he’s 
just cut and run.“ 

" And that's as big a lie as even you 
ever told, Ben Harding," said & familiar 
voice behind him, and, turning with a start 
and a gasp, he found at his elbow his former 
master, and beside him the missus. 

Babs gave a cry of joy, and, letting go the 
hand to which she had been clinging, threw 
herself into the ready and glad arms of the 
friend who had been like a mother to her. 

The two Managers shook hands. There 
is a kind of freemasonry among these people 
that makes introduction unnecessary. Then 
Mr. Barker said, Jerry Scott tells me that 

ou would like some confirmation of what 

e told you—that this little girl is his sister, 
and that he has a right, as her sole guardian, 
to claim her.“ 

" Well, yes," replied the Boss. “ Bob 
Hassler, or whatever his name is, contracted 
with me for a two months’ engagement, and 
as yet not quite half the time has 
The child is more or less of à draw, and I 
can't afford to let slip any chance of attracting 
the public. He told me, too, that he was 
the little girl's uncle, and the only relative 
she had in the world. Naturally I saw no 
reason to disbelieve him." 

"It was a lie, however," replied Mr. 
Barker, and he was beginning to tell the 
whole story from the outset, when the 
Eoss was called to superintend another turn. 

“ Come here to me after the performance, 
pes Mr. Barker," said he, as he hurried 

k to his post ; “ I shall have time then to 
hear what you have to tell me." 

So when all was over, Mr. Frank Barker 
and his wife, Jerry, and Babs, were received 
in a small room behind the round hall, 
reserved for business purposes. Babs had 
shown such fear of Ben, and even of being 
left alone with him for a moment, that 
Jerry had entreated the Boss for permission 
to keep her beside him through the second 
part of the performance, and bring her with 

im to the little office when the Barkers 
also came. Babs had thrown a dark cloak 
over her spangled costume, and put on a 
hat, so she looked in no way remarkable. 
She had not dared even to trust herself in 
the dressing-room, for only when she was 
near to Jerry did she feel safe from Ben; 
so she rai ene as she was, without 
changing her 

Here, then, in the little office, Mr. Barker 
told the story of his first acquaintance with 
Jerry and Babs; of poor Porkie’s short but 
brilliant career; of Ben Harding’s dismissal 
for drunkenness, and of Jerry’s being made 
clown. He explained the jealousy that had 
been felt on account of Jerry’s popularity ; 
of the plotting against him; of Porkie’s 
death, and at last of the disappearance of 
Babs. The child, when asked, confirmed 
what had been said, adding that Ben had 
often been drunk, and had been very un- 
kind to her. 

When the whole story had been told, 

ly by Mr. Barker, partly by Jerry and 
bs, the Boss got up, opened the door, 
and shouted for Bob Hassler. 

One of the men went to find him, and 
meanwhile, the little party of five waited, 
almost in silence, in the office. 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen—and 
at last one of the grooms came in, flushed 
and breathless, to say that Hassler was not 
to be found. 

The two Managers looked at each other 
significantly, and Jerry said. Ben saw I'd 
got proof, and as the walkin’ off with a kid 
is a job for the police, he's gone and took 
French leave, for fear of doin’ time in gaol. 
At least, sir, that's what it looks like if I 
ain't mistook,” 
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“ Yes, I think you're right, my lad," 
assented the Boss. But now what's to 
be done about the child ? Can't she remain 
just one more month and complete the con- 
tract? I shan't want her after that, and 
I'll have her properly looked after, now I 
know she doesn't belong to that levanting 
scoundrel.” 

No one replied to this question for 
what seemed quite a long time, and Mr. 
Frank Barker and his wife looked at Jerry, 
wondering what hə would say. 

Presently the lad spoke. 

Please, sir," said he, it was always 
my wish—as the Master knows—that the- 
little one shouldn't get into the sort of life 
that people in these shows is bound to lead, 
and so I always set my face against her 
learnin' toride, though she begged and prayed 
to do it. At the same time it isn't fair 
that you should be cheated out of half the 
contract, it not bein' your fault that the 
child come here. Please, sir, would you 
be willin' to let Babs off if I come to you 
as clown for the time that remains of 
Ben's contract? My Master and the 
Missus here wil speak & word for me, I 
know, and I'd try to serve you well, and in 
course there'd be nothing to pay.” 

Jerry Scott makes a capital clown,” re- 
marked Mr. Barker, and I ought to know.“ 


After-dinner Humour. 
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“ Well, sir," rejoined the Boss of the 
show, the lad has made me a fair enough 
offer, but before I accept it I should like 
to try him in the ring just once. The 
clown I have now is not satisfactory, and if 
Scott can do better I'll «end my chap about 
his business. Now, look here, Jerry Scott ! 
If you can amuse the people to-morrow 
night and raise some good laughs, I'll let 
little miss off the contract and take you on 
instead! 

As the Barkers had another free day at 
their disposal, they remained to see the 
result of Jerry's trial. 

This was all that his friends could have 
desired. The relief to his mind in findin 
Babs seemed to have freshened him up an 
sharpened his natural wit and humour ; and 
while he was in the ring there was a con- 
tinuous gurgle of amused laughter. 

* Well, after all, I’m a gainer rather than 
& loser," said the Boss, when he and Jerry 
met at the back of the hall after the enter- 
tainment was over. “ You will draw better 
than the child, I do think, for there are 


many folks who disapprove of children per- 


forming, and won't come to see it; but & 
really funny clown, wko isn't low or vulgar, 


always gets a hearing.“ 


But in spite of Jerry's success, which was 
quite an assured thing after the first few 
(nights, 
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nights, he was very glad and thankful when 
his term of service came to an end, and he 
was able, in honour, to resign his post. 
The Boss otfered him an excellent salary if 
he would stay and perform at the Round 
Hall for six months; but the lad firmly 
declined. 

* No, sir, thank you,” he said. You are 
very kind. and Im truly grateful, but my 
heart ain't in this kind of work. And be- 
sides, I've a father as is soon comin’ out of 
hospital, and I must see about him. And 
then there's my little Babs to look after, 
too. I must go where we can all live 
together, and make a home again." 

Before Jeremiah Scott came out of hos. 
pital, Jerry had a long talk with him, which, 
owing first to the elder man's illness and 
weakness, and secondly to Jerry's new 
engagement, had not been possible before. 

And Jerry learned, to his great joy, that 
his dad was a changed man. Jeremiah told 
his son that not very long after he deserted 
his wife and family, to go—as Jerry had 
expressed it—on the drunk, he had a long 
and dangerous illness. For months he was 
in a hospital in London, and during that 
long time of sickness and pain he had time 
to think over his past life, to repent, and to 
make resolutions for the future. 

Full of these, his first thought, on being 
discharged from the hospital, was of the 
wife and children whom he had so cruelly 
deserted. He returned to the place where 
he had left them, to find that they had gone 
away, no one knew whither. The neigh- 
bours told him that Mrs. Scott had found 
she could not afford to live in this house, 
and so, despairing of her husband’s return, 
had moved away to a smaller and cheaper 
home. Jeremiah, terribly cast down, 
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searched everywhere, hoping to find his 
family, but in vain. 

At last, nearly starving, he took a situa- 
tion, and remained steadily at work—a 
reformed man —until a kick from a colt he 
was training broke his leg and sent him 
again to hospital, where he met Jerry, and 
heard of his poor wife’s death and of all 
that had happened since. 

Jerry still had a little money left from the 
sum collected ior him after he had rescued 
the tamer from the performing cage ; so he 
took a small cottage, and his father and Babs 
and he lived there, the child going toa Board 


* School every day, and Jeremiah and his 


son getting a job of work where they could. 

One day a gentleman’ called and found 
Jerry at home. 

Are you the young fellow," said he, 
“who walked so coolly into the big cage one 
night and brought out Joe Banks, the 
tainer ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," replied the lad simply. 

* Mr. Barker tells me that vou have no 
situation just now," the visitor went on. 

“ That’s so, sir, for I don't want to go 
back to circus life, and I've had nothing else 
offered me." 

“ Well, now." said the gentleman, “ I've 
a big estate down in Sussex, and lots of 
shooting, and I want an under-gamekeeper, 
a strony young chap, willing to help the old 
man. Would you like the place? There's 
a nice little lodge to it which you can have 
rent free, with wood and water handy. You 
could keep a pig, and poultry if vou liked, 
and I give good wages. Your pluck 
pleased me that night at the circus. I 
happened to be there, and I spoke to Mr. 
Barker afterwards; and now I shall be 
pleased to do you a good turn, and I, on my 
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part. shall be glad if vou accept my offer, 
for Mr. Barker tella me you are thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy, and, if so, you're 
just the sort of chap I want." 

So Jerry consulted with his father and 
with Mr. and Mrs. Barker, and as they 
strongly advised his taking the situation 
he thankfully closed with the offer. And 
very soon he and his father and Babe were 
comfortably settled in the pretty cosy lodge 
at one gate of the great park, and quite 
at home in their new surroundings. 

Soon after the move, Jerry's new master 
took Jeremiah also into his service as second 
coachman, so the little family were very 
well off at last, and really wanted for 
nothing. 

How Jerry Scott succeeded in his new 
situation; how he rose in the esteem and 
favour of his master; how Babs went to 
school and became the brightest scholar 
there; and, at last, how Jerry married the 
bonny daughter of the old gamekeeper— 
little Molly Martin, who loved Jerry so 
much that she had never noticed his squint, 
and thought him the handsomest, etrongeet, 
and best man in the whole wide world—all 
this, briefly indicated thus, belongs not to 
our story. 

For now Jerry, the young clown, is 
stepping out of the ring of our narrative for 
good and all; and, standing a moment cap 
in hand, he makes his bow to the young 
readers of this tale, and says, with a smile 
so big, and wide, and humorous that we 
must needs smile too in response, Thank 
you all kindly, young ladies and gente, 
for the patience you've showed in your 
hearin' of the story of me and Babe. So 
good-night, and may your shadow never 
grow leas ! "' 
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CREEK: 


A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


T day of the hearing of the charges 

against the Randalls was long remem- 
bered in Karossa and Wadonda, although 
the case itself did not occupy more than 
an hour ; but there were other events whicb 
occurred that made the day a red-letter one 
in the annals of the district. 

From early dawn bushmen and their 
wives and fatnilies came into town from all 
parts of the country, although the Court 
House could not accommodate a hundredth 
part of the people—townsmen and bushmen— 
who sought to gain entrance. On all sides were 
heard expressions of regret and sympathy 
for the prisoners, though there certainly 
were & few mean spirits who rejoiced —men 
whose jealousy had been aroused by Randall 
having been made a Justice of the Peace, 
and whose wives and daughters resented 
what they called the “fine airs” of Mrs. 
Randall and her two girls, and the respect 
in which the family were held generallv. 

Among those who were given seats in 
the Court House was Miss Tarrant, and 
much comment was aroused from the fact of 
her not only sitting apart from her brother, 
but from her making her way across the 
room to Mrs. Randall and her daughters, 
raising her veil, silently shaking hands with 
all three and then returning to her seat. 
For her heart was burning with indignation 
against her brother, who, so the Police 
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Magistrate's wife had told her, had actually 
tried to induce Mr. Clinton to issue warrants 
for the arrest of the entire family, together 
with Sid Wright and Davy Monk. And 
William Randall, as he and his two sons 
entered the dock, quickly discerned the 
tall, thin figure of the sister of his enemy 
and bent his head to her. For when she 
had come to Mimosa, and told him what 
was impending, she had done more than 
offer mere sympathy. Half-weep:ng she, 
just as she was leaving, put into Edith's 
hand & cheque on her Sydney bankers for 
500“. 

* Tell your mother she may need it. my 
dear. And tell her that if she is too proud 
to take it as a gift, she can look upon it as 
a loan." 

As Mr. Clinton and the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions took the:r seats, the Court House 
was hushed. None of the accused were 
represented by counsel, for the one solicitor 
in Wadonda was Major Tarrants legal 
adviser, and of course appeared to represen 
his client. ' 

Sergeant Miller first gave his evidence 
in a few curt sentences, relating how in 
company with Mr. Cole, Grant, and Tuke 
and Norton, he had visited the humpy, 
and found a certain number of hides with 
Major Tarrant's brand thereon; the dis- 
covery of some calves, recently branded 


R over M, and which were without mothers ; 
then his visit to the Randali homestead, 
the arrest of the prisoners, and the findin 

of four more hidee branded T over B an 

hidden in a disused sawpit. 

Following him came Tuke and Norton, 
who each told the same story, of how they, 
whilst kangaroo-shooting, had twice seen 
Will and Grey drive a number of Major 
Tarrant's cows and calves into an old stock- 
yard in the ranges, shoot the cows, and 
brand the calves with the Randall brand 
of R over M; that meeting Grant, thev 
had in company with him followed the lads 
and watched them take the hides into thc 
humpy, etc. etc. And they gave their 
evidence with such calm assurance that 
some of the friends of the accused looked 
at each other with anxious, inquiring eyes. 
Their evidence was followed by that of 
Grant, which was entirely corroborative. 
Then followed Major Tarrant, and after 
bim Cole and the stockman of Blenheim 
Downs, all of whom swore to the ill-smelling 
hides (produced) as those of  Blenheiri 
cattle. 

This practically closed the case for Majo: 
Tarrant as prosecutor, and the evidence 
of several of the Karossa timber-getters 
that Will and Grey Randall habitually 
“went shooting wild cattle in the range: 
from Friday to. Monday” was stroug!y 


commented upon by Major Tarrant’s 
solicitor, who said that his Worship must 
see that a prima facie case had been made 
out for committal. 

The Magistrate turned to the prisoners 
and asked if they had any statement to 
make, and there came a painful suspense, 
as the elder Randall, before answering, 
looked first at Tuke and Norton and then 
at Major Tarrant—a look in which fierce 
anger struggled ior mastery over unutter- 
able contempt. Then he turned to the 
Magistrate. 

Neither my sons nor I desire to make 
any statement. We reeerve our defence.” 

Mr. Clinton then committed them for 
trial at the next Quarter Sessions, bail not 
being applied for, although Dr. Wauchope, 
Miss Tarrant, and several others would 
have tendered it. But the elder Randall 
had refused to entertain the idea. 

No, doctor," he said firmly, my sons 
and I are resolved to go to prison and await 
our trial. We could not move about among 
our fellow-men for two months with such 
a stigma over us." 

Then the prisoners were conducted back 
to the cells, where they were allowed to see 
Mrs. Randall, her daughters, Dr. Wauchope, 
Ceptain Paulsen, and Mr. Powers and his 
son. 

For an hour they remained in earnest 
conversation, and, when Sergeant Miller 
came to tell them that time was up, he found 
Randall and his sons calm and self- possessed, 
and although Mrs. Randall and the girls 
were weeping silently, they did not givo 
way when saying farewell Then, with 
warm hand.clasps, Wauchope, Paulsen, and 
the two Powers said good-bye, and left the 
cell. 

At noon that day, as Major Tarrant sat 
on the hotel balcony verandah conversing 
with his particular crony, the local clergy- 
man, he the satisfaction of seeing 
tour moanted troopers file out of the police. 
station yard, escorting the prisoners, who 
were being conveyed to Maitland Gaol to 
await trial. They were mounted upon 
their own horses, and the Major’s blue eyes 
flashed with anger when he saw that the 
handcuffs, instead of being on the prisoner's 
wrists, were hanging from the troopers’ 
saddles. | 

„The scoundrels!” he exclaimed; not 
even  handcuffed! And  cattle.stealers ! 
If they escape, I shall see that that idiot 
Miller is dismissed the force. This very 
mail I shall report him to the Inspector- 
General for gross negligence.” 

The clergyman made no answer for the 
moment. “Phen he touched the Majors 
arm and said in a low voice: 

“Look at that, Tarrant! 
that thev are innocent men." 

“That” was the unusual aspect of the 
main Street of the town. Every store had 
ita shutters up, every dwelling-house had 
its blinds down, and there were not half a 
dozen people to be seen as the troopers, 
with jingling swords and carbines on thigh, 
trotted down tho deserted street. 

* Bah ! " exclaimed the Major. What can 
you expect but sympathy with crime from 
people who still have a strong conyict strain 
in their blood? 

The clergyman shook his head. He was 
a good man, but weak, and feared to offend 
the old soldier by expressing the opinion 
uh perhaps, after all, the Randalls were not 

ilty. 

Footsteps sounded on the balcony stairs, 
and four persons ascended— Dr. Wauchope, 
Mr. Powers, his son Harry, and Captain 
Paulsen. Powers leading, they came 
directly up to the Major and the clergyman, 
bowing stifüy to the former, but shaking 
bands with the latter. 


Heaven send 
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“Mr. Kemp,” said the owner of Julia 
Plains to the clergyman, we heard that 
you were in town, and have come to see 
you on an important matter." 

Major Tarrant rose, but Powers held up 
his hand in polite restraint. 

* I beg of you, Major Tarrant, to remain. 
That which I have to say to Mr. Kemp 
will, in a measure, certainly interest if it 
does not concern vou. Yet but for you, sir, 
we should not now be here." 

The Major resumed his seat with an air 
of indifference. 

" We have come to you, Mr. Kemp,” 
resumed Mr. Powers, speaking very quietly, 
"to make an explanation and offer an 
apology for a seeming rudeness to you as 
& clergyman, authorised to perform the 
ceremony of marriage. But the circum- 
stances are unusual. Two couples—Captain 
Paulsen and Miss Mary Randall, and my 
son Harry and Miss Edith Randall—are to be 
married this afternoon at three o'clock by 
Mr. Clinton, who of course is fully authorised 
by law to perform the ceremony. We 
deeply regret that we cannot ask you to 
officiate; but you will perfectly understand 
the feelings of all who are concerned, when 
I say that they have decided to have the 
ceremony performed by Mr. Clinton, who, 
as Police Magistrate, & few hours ago com- 
mitted the Randalls—father and sons—to 
stand their trial on a criminal charge. 
They feel that he would be the most fitting 
person as Registrar of Marriages to unite in 
marriage the daughters of à man, whom every 
reasonable person in the country believes 
to be the victim of a vile conspiracy, to 
two men who love and honour them." 
He paused, and looked steadily at Major 
Tarrant, and then slowly repeated the 
words, “a vile conspiracy to ruin three 
innocent men." 

i 1 Major rose, tried to speak, and then 
e 

Wauchope was beside him in an instant, 
placed his hand upon his heart, and then 
made a significant gesture to the clergy- 
man, who came and knelt beside the prone 
figure. 

Major Tarrant was dead. 


At three o'clock that afternoon Mr. 
Clinton quietly married William Randall's 
two daughters to Captain Paulsen and 
Harry Powers,. and just before sunset a 
little party gathered in the dining-room of 
Dr. Wauchope's house—Mrs. Randall, the 
two girls and their husbands, Mr. Powers and 
Mrs. Clinton, and Mr. Kemp. Outside, 
waiting on their horses, were a number of 
the Karossa settlers, who were escorting 
Mrs. Randall and her daughters home to 
the silent house at Mimosa. 

The clergyman was deeply affected as he 
bade the ladies good-bye, and then, with a 
smile he extended his hand in turn to 
Harry Powers and Captain Paulsen. 

* And so you, Harry, return with your 
father to Julia Plains, and you, Captain 
Paulsen, sail to-morrow. And with you 

o all my good wishes, and may you both 

be soon reunited to your newly wedded 
brides when all this dreadful cloud has 
passed away, and Mr. Randall and his sons 
are back again. I cannot make a con- 

atulatory speech —I fear it would be dull, 
ike my poor sermons. But—— ” here he 
paused, unable to proceed, and, waving 
his hand in farewell, left the room. 

At sunset Mrs. Randall and her daughters, 
escorted by a number of the Karossa settlers, 
left Wadonda for home, their progress 
through the town being somewhat hindered 
by the many people who came to bid the 
mother aud girls good-bye. 


At midnight, when the respectable 
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residents of Wadonda were deep in slumber, 
the sounds of drunken revelry couid be heard 
issuing from a low public-house near the 
wharf—a place frequented by sailors, and, 
at times, the few bad characters who loafed 
about the town and sponged upon the 
seamen, when the latter had money to 
spend. 

In the squalid bar, the door of which was 
closed, were half a dozen men, sonie of 
whom were gambling with a pack of filthy 
cards, whilst another was playing upon 
an accordion, and bawling a song. The 
landlord, a shock-headed, vicious-looking 
rufhan, who was serving his customers 
with liquor, presently went over to the 
musician, and, with an oath, told him to 
desist. 

Do you want the traps ter come along? 
he growled; “its after twelve. Stop yer 
'owlin', and give them other coves a charnst 
to hear 'emselves speak." 

The man threw down his instrument, 
staggered over to the card-players, who, 
like himself, were half. intoxicated, and 
seized an empty glass. 

“ Here, I say, you two fellers, Norton and 
Shook or Took, or wotever yer names are, 
stand me another drink or I'll start singin’ 

ain." 

Norton took a half-crown and pitched it 
across to the bar counter with a scowl, 
and told the man to go there and drink it, 
and leave hitu and his friends to continue 
their game. Then, turning to the landlord, 
he said : 

Here, Sam, bring us another bottle o 
poison, an' we'll finish this game. Me an' 
my mate Jabez has some business to do 
presently afore we leave to-night.” 

All right," growled the landlord, '* yous 
can go in the nex room. An’ the sooner 
ih finish and get away the better for yer 

th, for if youa stop here until daylight, 
yous'll get badly han if ver seen in the 
street, and he grinned. "'The publick 
feelin’ is agin yer." 

Tuke glared at him. Mind yer own 
business, ugly. Are our mokes ready?“ 

" Been saddled an’ in the stable for 
more'n an hour," and then the landlord, 
as he brought another bottle of liquor, 
told Tuke's and Norton's companions that 
the sooner they went away the better he 
would like it. 

As the game was continued the landlord 
went out of the back door, closed it behind 
him, and then walked across the yard in 
the darkness, where he was met by two 
Inen, Sergeant Miller and the tracker 
[1] Toby.” 

“They mean to clear out to-night,” said 
the landlord in a hoarse whisper, and to 
part company as soon as they gets well out 
of the town. But fust they are goin’ to 
have a talk together in the back room.” 

Did they change any of those 
notes ? " inquired the Sergeant. 

"No, only sov'rins. They've been 
shoutin' pretty free, too. But, as I tol! 
you, they have the notes, five each, an’ both 
of 'em have been blowin’ an’ gassin! about 
'em, an’ sayin’ there was more comin’ from 
the same quarter in doo course.” 

The Sergeant uttered an exclamation of 
disappointment. Then he thought for a 
moment, and said : 

" Can I get near enough to see what 
they are about when they come into (he 
room ?” 

* Yes; come here " ; and the man led the 
way to the back of the house, and stopped 
near a dimly lighted window. 

That's the reom, an’ as the blind don't 
fit, vou can see in easily enough. Now I 
must get back and turn them other fellers 
out." 7 


HA 


(To be concluded.) 
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SOME AMUSING REMINISCENCES OF THE MORSE TELEGRAPH IN INDIA. 


WRITE under the belief that this paper 

will be read by those who are more 
or less interested in telegraph matters. I 
shall avoid technicalities as much as possible, 
though, in order to explain myself, I must 
employ a few. 


I was just sixteen years of age when I 
joined the Indian Government Telegraph 
Department, shortly after the introduction 
of the Morse or sounder system. So long 
as a line circuit answered the requirements 


of Ohm’s famous law, C = 2 and 


the electro-motive force was not so over. 
come by the resistance as seriously to 
interfere with the current, then the auricular 
signals were acknowledged to be a vast 
improvement on the visual or needle method 
which had ed it. 

Under the old régime a silent flickerin 
needle had to be read, no matter how mach 
your eyes ached from the strain, especially 
when communication became bad, the 
current consequently weak, and the pointer 
“ wobbled " feebly. But however great 
the improvement brouphit in by the aural 
Morse, if that happened to break down, 
then the difficulty of interpreting the 
signals would be far greater; for now, 
when the armature or sounder became 
mute, an actual state of interruption would 
not be recognised until the galvanoscope 
needle also stopped dead. 

Briefly described, this galvanoscope is & 
coil of fine silk.insulated copper wire, 
wound on a small rectangular ebonite 
bobbin with a centrical slot. In this slot 
rests horizontally a metal plate, furnished 
in the middle of ite surface with a sharpened 

intle, on which is balanced a thin little 
bar of metal, provided with an inverted 
cup that permits the bar to pivot freely 
on the pintle head. To the bar, immedi- 
ately above the point of rest, is gummed a 
lanceolated ahrel of white paper about an 
inch long, and which protrudes from the 
slot-face at right- angles to the run of the 
coil. The play of this slender paper tongue 
is restricted: by two triangular ebonite stops 
and a powerful horseshoe magnet, which is 
advanced, retired, or shifted to the right 
and left as the vagaries of the incoming 
current may render necessary. The whole 
arrangement is so located that the current 
going and coming traverses that coil and 
deflects that paper strip. 

Under nor 
armature in full chatter—tbe galvanoscope 

some con- 
tingency the arriving current becomes too 
weak to work the sounder, then the paper 
needle is fallen back on, and so long as it 
moves in the slightest degree, everything 
has to be read off it—a process far slower 
and infinitely more frying to the eyes 
than with the superseded needle instrument 
P From the very outset of my career I took 
kindly to si ing, or operating as it is 
termed in land. Whenever at one of 
my telegraph stations, I was in the habit of 
passing several hours daily in the instru- 
ment room, relieving some signaller, to 
his huge delight, and handling the traffic 
myself. 
During the earlier days of my service, 
when the lines were more primitive, breaks- 
down frequently occurred, and on such 
occasions reading off the paper indicator 
became an evil to be expected at any time. 
Say work is in full swing, with all the 
transmitting keys and armatures hard at it ; 


conditions — i.e. with the 
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suddenly one of the latter shuts up” in 
the middle of a message ; the signaller con- 
cerned twists the adjusting screw of the 
polarised relay first one way, then the 
other, but without effect. The telegraph 
master comes ; he tries, no good ; I try, no 
good. The most sensitive adjustment does 
not elicit a tap, and we all begin to “ look 
blue.” But that pestilent paper needle 
wags feebly, and while it gives the faintest 
deflection work must go on by its means, 
either till it stops dead, or, the line fault 
having been removed, the sounder speaks 
again. 

Often have I sat for hours at one of these 
needles deciphering the well-nigh unread- 
able deflections, and dictating the words 
to a sleepy signaller by my side. More- 
over, during the hot weather the difficulty 
of this needle-reading is increased, for the 


veriest breath of air interferes with the 


oscillations of the tiny paper indicator, 
and as the instrument room of every office— 
barring those on the hills—is provided with 
an overhead punkah or fan, you have either 
40 get soaked in perspiration by stopping 
that punkah, or you cover the galvanoscope 
with an inverted glass finger-bowl, an 
expedient that aggravates your trouble, 
as the stops and the magnet require incessant 
coaxing, and the glass has to be removed 
each time. However, with better lines, 
improved plant, more electro-motive power, 
the drawbacks attendant on reading off the 
needle are now reduced to a minimum. 


I once had serving under me a native 
signaller, by name V—— Moodelliar, who, 
with a single caste-fellow, was stationed at 
the small signal office of P—— in the T—— 
district of the Madras Presidency. I knew 
the man to be & smart operator, for I had 
frequently worked with him, from N—— 
and P—— on each side. It was the rule 
for P to be joined up in “‘ T," automatic, 
except when actually receiving or sending 
local messages. Automatic "T" in an 
intermediate office is an arrangement that 
reproduces the signals of the two adjoining 
stations, every word of which is legible to 
the Morse reader in such intermediate 
office. Well, during one of my halts at 
N——, while frequenting the instrument 
room, I noticed that whenever V—— 
Moodelliar was on watch at P—— he 
answered calls in a slow and slovenly fashion 


at first; a minute or two elapsing before he 
I was curious to know . 


would “ wake up." 
why; the N staff could enlighten me, 
but they averred that V Moodelliar 
generally reeponded in this slipshod manner. 
Of course it would have been useless to 
question the man concerned; good tele- 
graphist though the native makes, and 
otherwise trustworthy, he can lie like the 
proverbial tooth-drawer; so I said no 
more and resolved to find out for myself. 
An opportunity came along sooner than 
I expected. My line-rider had been too 
free in lopping some plaintain-tree contacts 
a few miles north of P , and the Hindoo 
owners had submitted to me a petition for 
compensation. Before asking the civil 
authorities to assess the damage, I had to 
o and inspect it, so, cautioning the N 
ds not to apprise P— by “ wire talk ” 
of my movements, I sent my second horse 
half-way over night, and started at dawn. 
After settling the plaintain-tree business 
I rode on to P—— office, arriving there late 
in the afternoon, when I knew V 
Moodelliar would be on duty. Luckily, 
my approach was unobserved, and leaving 


my horse at the gates in charge of the syce 
(groom), I stole into the compound on 
foot, crept round to the instrument room 
and peeped through the venetian. 
Moodelliar was there right enough, but, 
instead of being seated on the office stool 
between the two sounders, he lolled in a 
long arm-chair set on the massive table, and 
was reading a book! Presently, P 
was called from the north. Did v 
Moodelliar quit his lounge at the summons ? 
No; he lazily reached out his bare foot, 
felt for the switch-plug with his toes, shifted 
it to the requisite socket, and then, stretching 
the same prehensile al members to the 
transmitter key, he slowly tapped the reply 
without as much as removing his eyes from 
his book! The murder was out! I 
abruptly made my entry, much to v 
Moodelliar's consternation. I gave him a 
ood talking-to, and interdicted any such 
uxurious mode of keeping watch from that 
day forth. 


The hazy knowledge of slang English 
possessed by those educated natives who do 
not spoil themselves by studying in England 
is illustrated by the following incident. A 
very proper rule existed—and still existe— 
against the acceptance for transmission 
of telegrams containing profanity, abusive 
phrases, or anything prejudicial to the 
public safety, morals etc. In this con- 
nection I once saw a message handed in 
at & big military station during the race 
week. e sender—some European racing 
man—wrote it at the booking window: 
“ X's horse not worth a squirrel's jump.“ 
This the native assistant on duty deemed 
objectionable, so he turned up the code, 
pointed out rule such-a-one, and requested 
that racing man to subetitute for the last 
two words a more parliamentary synonym. 
Without arguing the point, the turfite 
scored out the squirrel's jump and wrote 
the word "''tuppence." This also the 
conscientious and ignorant Hindoo official 
considered , inadmissible, and expressed 
himself to that effect, whereupon that racing 
man altered tuppence ” into “‘ two-pence,’ 
and at last got through. 


I have always contended that every 
superior telegraph officer should be a Morse 
expert ; just as the commander of a regiment 
should know all about the bayonet exercise 
and so forth. Yet how fow were there 
who possessed the qualification, even in a 
minor degree! I wonder if such is the case 


-in the English telegraph department ? 


Strange to say, the Indian Government 
exacted a very mild standard of efficiency 
from the higher grades in this most essential 
acquirement, and did not encour or 
reward super-excellence therein. Unfor- 
tunately for me, this very accomplishment 
was my indoor forte, but, the subject being 
held cheaply by the authorities, the spe- 
ciality did not serve my interests as well 
as I could have wished. Nevertheless, my 
familiarity with the Morse has frequently 
stood me—and my department through me 
—in good stead. 

After four years’ service, and when I had 
yet to reach my twentieth birthday, I 
volunteered for employment as Field Tele. 
graph engineer in the Abyssinian war. I 
took with me from India a batch of my 
departmental signallers, young Eurasians, 
all smart Morse hands, and who—like all 
smart hands—had an insuperable objection 
to co-operate with slow coaches. Captain 
the late Sir O. B. St. J „ BE, the 
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telegraph engineer-in-chief to the expedi. 
tion, had brought some sappers of his corps 
from England, and on my taking up the 
construction of the line at Senafe, to carry 
it on to the front, a sergeant's party of these 
men was transferred to me. They were 
supposed to be Morse hands, and I was to 
employ them as such when the line renched 
its terminus at Antalo. As I opened suc- 
cessive intermediate offices en route, I 
dropped my Indian signallers at them, so 
when I arrived at Antalo I had the R.E. 
men only with me. Here I personally 
set up the instrument, established com- 
munication right through to Annesley Bay, 
and, after reporting the fact to the officer 
commanding Antalo, I handed over the 
office to Sergeant W , R.E, to be 
worked by his party in accordance with my 
chief's instructions, I having executive 
control of line and stations Antalo to Nenafe. 

Well, I had scarcely retired to my bell- 
tent, pitched beside the instrument double- 
pole, ere I read ructions; angry rolls on 
the sounder, half-smothered “ soldier lingo ” 
in the voices of the Sappers, and then 
....or Mr. H.” repeated again 
and again on the armature—they were call- 
ing me. I flew back to the instrument, gave 
my name, and soon learnt the truth of the 
matéer, which was that the Sappers proved 
as a matter of fact poor operators, and 
found themselves nowhere with our Indian 
experts, who, speedily ascertaining tho 
** Tommies to be hopelessly raw—accord- 
ing to their standard—set to and called for 
me in their impatience. In short, it ended 
in my dealing with a larger portion of the 
message traffic single-handed, for my 
Eurasian lads, otherwise so subservient 
and docile, became actually furious when- 
ever any of the Sappers attempted to work 
with them, and, instantly recognising the 
clumsy touch or dull ear of the soldiers, 
the former would forthwith begin clamouring 
for me by name. 

I did not blame the poor chaps; the 
field telegraph was tly overworked 
and proportionately under-manned. Every 
department of the expedition—military 
and civil—used the wires in preference to 
the field post; there was nothing to pay, 
and consequently men would telegraph, 
frequently, on matters of no import or 
urgency whatever. I did not wonder there- 
fore at my isolated signallers losing patience 
when, with a heavy message-tile to clear, 
they found a sluggish half-trained operator 
at the headquarter end to send to or receive 
from. Luckily the task, to me, was con- 
genial. I threw myself into the breach at 
once, and as soon as Captain St. J had 
grasped the facts of the difficulty, he wrote 
officially, requesting me to assist the Sappers 
in disposing of the traffic. The assisting ” 
virtually resolved itself into my runnin 
the whole show practically e 
for some five months. 


Our Eurasian signallers are prone to 
* ge for" one another by wire, but my 
command of the Morse language always 
enabled me promptly to detect and suppress 
the undesirable propensity. Iam convinced 
that the fellows held me in higher esteem 
tham they did those officers who, while 
beating me in theoretical attainments, could 
not send or read five words & minute, if as 
much. My intimate knowledge of their 
own eraft, so to speak, appealed to and went 
further with them than efficiency in the 
technique of electricity and magnetism. 
When in an instrument room, the utter- 
ances of armatures or transmitting keys 
were as intelligible to me as to the signallers 
themselves, and when out on the line I 
made a habit of cutting in" with a port- 
able apparatus at unexpected times, so 
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that the men in offices conld never tell when 
I might catch them in the course of be- 
spattering each other with abuse. But 
when I went on transfer from South India 
to Scinde it was evident that mv efficiency 
as an operator had not been heard of in that 
distant province. 

On my walking into the big S—— office 
for the first time my ears caught one of 
the armatures saving .... .. —. “S. F,” 
repeatedly, to which the signaller at that 
particular instrument as persistently gave 
reply —...... " B. I.” No one dreamt 
that I could interpret those initials, and 
all stared aghast when I told that signaller 
it was rude of him to call his distant comrade 
“ big idiot," even by wire. : 

" He was rude to me, sir," blurted the 
youth, after partially recovering from his 
surprise. 

True; but though he was stupid fool- 
ing" you, that is no reason why you should 
retaliate by styling him * big idiot.“ 

I then went to the instrument, gave my 
name, and informed the other chap that he 
would indeed be a “ S. F.” to let me catch 
him using those letters again. 


On another occasion, when in tents right 
away up country, sixty miles from J , 
the chief station of the district, the Cm- 
missioner, Colonel L——, who was out on 
a tour of inspection, happened to pitch 
camp close by. While I visited the great 
man, a mounted messenger from J 
brought him a letter from the civil surgeon 
there, announcing the sudden illness of 
Mrs. L——. Naturally the Colonel became 
much alarmed by the news, and was about 
riding off post-haste for J when I 
suggested ascertaining how his lady fared, 
as the doctor's letter was two days old. 
Colonel L——, who never imagined that I 
eould possibly communicate with J ; 
eagerly jumped at my offer, whereupon I 
fished out my portable apparatus, hooked 
on to the line that ran past the tents, and 
in ten minutes had the satisfaction of 
taking down a message from Dr. B i 
reporting that Mrs. L— had mended only 
that morning, and that there was not the 
least cause for anxiety. 


The sometimes vital utility of being 
conversant with telegraphy can be ilus- 
trated by the case in which it saved a 
subořdinate of mine from dying of cholera. 
M . the man I am alluding to, took 
his wife out with him into camp. 
about thirty miles from the station of R ; 
he was seized with the terrible disease 
in the fcrenoon, and such medicines as 
Mrs. M had at hand did not check it. 
R was the nearest point whence medical 
aid could be procured, and the quickest 
means of summoning it was by road mes- 
senger, representing a good twenty-four 
hours at least. Cholera often does its work 
with appalling rapidity, any time from 
two to twelve hours, and the crisis develops 
one way or the other—fatally, in the majority 
of cases; and of this M 's poor wife 
was only too well aware. She was a hard- 
headed Jersey woman, devoted to her 
husband, and, being well educated, a very 
present helpmate to him in his clerical work. 
Among other things, she had picked up a 
knowledge of the Morse. In his spare time 
M—— had taught her to signal and receive 
about ten words a minute, how to set up 
the sounder, battery, etc. On realising her 
husband's danger, therefore, Mrs. M 
promptly hitched on to the line and sent a 
message to the Civil Surgeon at R——, 
begging him to come out at once. The 
good doctor immediately ferried across 
the big river with his horse, and, nding hard, 
reached the M 8' camp at sundown, just in 
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time to save his patient from the fatal cramp 
stage, and literally snatch him from the jaws 
of death. Had not his wife been able to 
despatch that message, M would have 
surely succumbed. 


I once put my foot into it with a ven- 
geance. A month or two after I joined, 
and was learning my work under H , the 
inspector in charge of the M office, he 
and I were invited to dinner by Mrs. St. 
A , the wife of our divisional chief. We 
went, and found a party of twelve assem- 
bled to meet another departmental man of 
St. A 's rank. On sitting down to 
table I saw that St. A , through hurry 
or absence of mind, had forgotten to put 
on his white tie. Several others had evi- 
dently observed the omission, for there was 
a good deal of grinning and interchanging 
of glances. My friend H , however, who 
sat opposite, had not noticed the matter, 
and, wishing to attract his attention thereto, 
I signalled visual Morse with my fore- 
finger“ Look at St. A , he has for- 
gotten his tie." He did look, and so did 
I—to find St. A 's eyes fixed on me, 
his right hand resting on the table, and 
with his forefinger he signalled *“ Look at 
Hervey; he has forgotten his good manners.“ 
I collapsed, and when the ladies left the 
room I shifted to a seat next to him, and 
apologised ; for no doubt it was not quite 
the right thing for me to have done. He 
accepted my apology, and told me there 
were others besides myself and H—— in the 
world who could read Morse—by sight as 
well as by sound. I subsequently asoer- 
tained that he was one of the few Morse 
proficiente in the higher grades which the 
department possessed. 


The more ignorant natives of India often 
exhibit the crudest notions of telegraphs 
and telegraphy. The educated classes of 
course know something of the principle, 
but the vast majority regard the “ lightning 
post " as necromantic and supernatural. 

wil give an instance. Owing to the 


failure of the cable across the y B—— 
river, we had to open a tem office 
on the south bank; messages being ferried 


to and from the signal office proper on the 
north bank and us—on the oppoeite shere. 
One day I heard a great commotion outside 
the office hut, and on going to look I saw 
a number of Hindoos carrying a litter, on 
which a sick man was laid. 

" What's the matter?” I inquired, in 
the vernacular. 

„Sir,“ replied an old man, my son is 
very sick; our doctors cannot cure him, 
so I wish for European treatment.” 

Well, there is the English Government 
doctor and the hospital on the other side ; 
go across with your sick son.” 

“That would cause delay, sir, and the 
ferry charges two annas for each person," 
he observed ruefully. 

Then why come here? This is not a 
hospital, and we are not doctors." 

But this is a telegraph office, sir?“ 

“It is. Do you want to telegraph for 
the civil surgeon to come across ? " I asked, 
amused at the idea of Dr. McG—— desert- 
ing his station and ferrying the B river 
to attend on one poor villager who could 
be easily taken to him without difficulty. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. “ How 
ean I afford the ferry charges, sir? 

" Well, what do you wish?" I de- 
manded, beginnning to lose patienoe. 

"I want you, sir, to explain my son's 
state to the doctor by the telegraph, and 
ask him to send the medicine over by the 
same means," he entreated, while his 
Se aes added their supplications to 
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less (fig. 12). The assailant has a hand 


In another minute—at a signal from me— 
the whole cortége were being bundled into 
the ferry-boat by my folowers; and as a 
packet of messages was going over at the 
same time, that old man, with & sick son 
and with such a keen eye on the bawbees, 
vas not de rre to stump up the ferry 
charges for his party. 


The Government telegraph empl:y'— 
officer or subordinate—is bound by the 
terms of his covenant to inviolable secrecy ; 
and frequently during my long Indian 
service have I been the repository of news 
more or less momentous which I itched to 
divulge to my fellow-exiles, but could not. 
For instance, Mrs. M , & lady friend, 
once literally besieged me at the office for 
the greater part of & day, and no argu- 
ment would persuade her to ''git." Her 
husband had applied for a vacant berth at a 
favourite station down south, and—woman- 
like—she was over anxious to know the 
result. M—— was engaged on a bridge 
some ten miles away from cantonments, 
and, as amatter of fact, an affirmative reply 
to his application had been received that 
very morning, and this had been des- 
patched to his camp by special messenger ; 
so if Mrs. M had exercised a little 
patience she would have learnt the good 
news in due course. 

* Well, Mr. Hervey,” as I assisted her 
out of her saddle, has the answer come? 

“ I am sorry I cannot tell you, Mrs. . 

" Oh, nonsense! Please go into the 
office and inquire." 

* Ne good," I replied, shaking my head. 

Say it hae not come,” she rejoined. 

I kept mum. 
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* Ah then, from your silence I gather it 
has not come, so I'll just wait till it does. 
Don't bother about me, Mr. Hervey; I 
know you have much to attend to.” 

I seated her in the cool verandah, gave 
her & newspaper to read, told my people 
to bring her a cup of tea, and ordered her 
4yce, or groom, to take her horse round to 
my stables. I saw the futility of advising 
her to go home; but, could I have given 
her one little hint as to it being all right,” 
I should have sent her on a ten-mile gallop 
to her husband at the bridge. I must say 
it was great fun watching her waylaying 
every delivery peon who passed her on his 
way out of the office, and overhauling his 
budget of covers—only to be disappointed 
time after time.  Breakfast.hour came, 
she had the meal with me ; luncheon came, 
she had it also with me ; and I was almost 
re-consigning her to another spell of waiting 
in the verandah, when M—— clattered up, 
waving the telegram, as he spied his wife 
seated like Patience on a monument. 

As if you could not have told me, Mr. 
Hervey !" she fumed, when she realised 
the happy truth. However, her indigna- 
tion calmed down under the influence of 
her satisfaction, coupled with M 8 
assurances that I was quite right in keeping 
silent, and we parted very good friends. 


After the assault and capture of Magdala 
in Abyssinia I had the honour of signalling 
to Zoulla with my own hand Sir Robert 
Napier's confidential report to England 
of those culminating acts im the campaign. 
Officers, some personal friends of mine, 
were eulogised in that despatch ; they were, 
of course, in ignorance of the fact ; so how 
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gladly would I have apprised them of their 
good fortune. Again, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, I knew of the stupendous 
happenings, as reports rattled through my 
office, with the instruments in automatic 
“T” (already described), long before other 
residents read them in the newspapers. I 
and my signallers would gather round 
those chattering armatures and listen in 
awe to accounts of disaster upon disaster 
that befell poor France; disasters that 
were never tempered with successes, except 
that one doubtful victory of Orleans. 
Difficult enough was it, when burdened with 
these fateful details, to meet friends and 
yet not say & word of what had just been 
ringing in our ears. We had to keep calm 
fronts, but on the evening of the day during 
which an account of the crowning cata- 
strophe of Sedan had been hammered into 
my reeling brain by those armatures, when 
I formed one at a station social party and 
I was asked for news, I am not ashamed to 
confess that I burst into tears as I deplored 
my inability to tell what I knew. love 
France: hinc dla lachryme. 

Later, in February 1872, the instru- 
ments ticked off the report of Lord Mayo's 
assassination at Port Blair, Andaman Islands, 
as the news flew through to the Madras 
Government and Press. I was due at a 
croquet-party that evening, and had to meet 
local society with a stoical face, and lips 
sealed on the terrible truth. Even ua I 
write these lines I feel the volcano-like 
sensation that raged in me, charged as I was 
with the calamitous information of the 
murder of one of India's best and most 
popular Viceroys, yet debarred from com- 
municating the fact to a soul ! 


JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


1 and a very simple arm. hold is to 

push the left arm under an opponent's 
left amd catch his right arm with the 
right arm, forcing it towards the middle 
of his back. Catch it with the left hand, 
and the victim is to a certain extent power- 


Pw. 12.— AnX-rOLD FROM REAR. 


free also. The counter-movement consists 
in kicking back at the assailant and trying 
to strike him in the abdomen. This is the 
counter-movemerit in most cases of attack 
from the rear. 

Amniher arm hold still can be better 
understood from a study of fig. 13 than by 


any . although a few 
are necessary. t the left arm in such a 


Fig. 13.—ARM-HOLD, 


By R. Scortanp LIDDELL. 
(Hustrated with Photographs.) 


PART ITI. 

position as to enclose victim's left, and 

ip his head with the left hand, forcing it 
leeward: With the right hand seize the 
victim’s right arm and pull it backwards. 
This causes a considerable amount of pain 
when the assailant uses force. There is 
practically no. counter movement save 


Fic. 14.—PRoPER HAND-GRIP. 


kicking back, which is certainly better 


than doing MEE at all. 
A em hand-hold is illustrated in fig. 14. 
The hand should be seized with the beck 


outwards, and so that the attacking person's 
fingers go over the palm whist his thumb 
grinds against the nervous part at the base 
of the victim's third finger. The hand 
should then be forced backwards and out- 


wards. If this is done properly it will 
enable the assailant to throw the victim to 
the ground. 

As the writer has been dealing only with 
arm-holds as yet, he will now explain where 
the nerves on the arms are situated, and 
how they may be pressed so as to cause 


Fic. 15.—NERVE IN UPPER-ARN. Fig. 164.—NEnV E IN FORE-ARM. 


much pain in the arm, resulting in complete 
disablement for the time being. 

The easiest-found nerve is on the shoulder 
at the top of the arm, about an inch along 
from the outside. The student may easily 
find it on himself, and with a little practice 
will be able to locate it at once on an oppo- 
nent's arm. Press hard with the point of the 
thumb, and if necessary do so with a grinding 
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movement. This causes very much pain, as 
can be found out by practice on oneself. 

Another nerveison the inside of the upper- 
arm. Hold the arm out straight and press 
the thumb about an inch above the knob 
of bone at the elbow (fig. 15). This, as in 
the case of the last one, may be found on 
oneself. Another nerve still is on the out- 
side of the fore.arm, about an inch down 
from the elbow (fig. 16). It also causes 
pain to the victim. When pressing the 
thumb on these nerves it is advisable to hold 
the opponent's arm straight out with the 
free hand, holding it palm upwards. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Whilst on the subject of nerves the writer 
will state the position of the remaining 
important nerves. About the middle of 
either arm-pit and about an inch down there 
is a particularly sensitive nerve which, 
when the thumb presses it with a grinding 
motion, causes very severe pain. It is 
easily located, and, should an opponent be 
attacked from the rear and both nerves 
ressed with each hand, the victim is abso- 
utely powerless. 

The neck has very many nerves, as can 
be ascertained by experiment on oneself. 
In the middle of the back of the neck, about 
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an inch from i 1e topmost bone of the spine 
there is a nerva. ere are other nerves on 
either side of the neck in a line with the 
lobes of the ears. When the neck is seized 
from either the back or the front, the 
thumb presses against the nerve on one side, 
whilst the fingers press against chat of the 
other. The great and important thing is 
to locate the nerves at once. This may 
easily be done after a little practice, and is 
of great importance, not only on account 
of means of attack, but also as counter- 
attack methods, as will be explained later. 
(o be continued.) 


SONGS OF THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Bv Grorcr A. WADB, B.A. 


PART I. 


T5 popular school songs of our chief seats of learning have 
long exercised & tremendous influence over thousands of bo 
both young and old, for they are not only much liked by those 
who are actually at school, but it is beyond doubt that they are 
even more loved and prized by “old boys," whose memories 

of them bring back so well the far-off days of long ago. 

How many Old Wykehamists " have ridden to death in foreign 
lands singing n to themselves the beautiful Dulce Domum ”’ ? 
How many Old Harrovians " have chanted gaily Forty Years 
On ! " as they met together at some country house, long years after 
they had left the School on the Hill“? How oft has the Old 
Pauline " gone to his last rest whilst murmuring gently and half- 
unconsciously the charming Jesu potentissime ” ? 

Who shall tell all these stories, these unknown histories? Who 
shall relate the influence of these grand school songs, some 
of them hundreds of years old, sung day by day in the great 
public schools of our land ? 

Yet the omissions are striking, too. It seems strange to think 
that Eton is without any real school song of the kind we speak 
of; that Clifton also knows no such song. True, Eton has its well- 
known ''Boating Song," but this is of a different nature from 
those we wish to describe here. Wellington College and West- 
minster have a “ Carmen," it is true, but these have neither the 
popularity nor the beauty of some of the songs possessed by other 
public schools. 

With these exceptions most of the famous schools of England 
have & schoo! song of some note, and many of them songs 
of real beauty, and of a renown wider than that bounded by the 
school precincts. As might be expected, Latin is the favourite 
medium for expressing the lovable sentiments entertained by the 
alumni towards their Alma Mater, but in some cases our own 
English has been the chosen language. And it must be confessed 
that, though there is a stateliness of diction and a fitting communion 
with the school when its pe are sung in the Roman tongue, yet 
sound English need not fear comparison ; for what it may lose in 
those points it gains in the direct enthusiasm and force of the words 
of songs that have been written in our mother-tongue. No 
s:hool has shown better than Harrow what English can do in 
this matter; but Cheltenham and Haileybury can also assist in 
proving the truth of the statement. However, let us look for a 
little mue at some of the most celebrated ''Songs of the Public 
Schools." 

The most renowned public.school in the world, and also 
the most beautiful, is undoubtedly the “ Dulce Domum" of 
Winchester College. It is ce«tainly, too, the oldest song of any 
publio school now extant, and the additional prestige of 
having been sung for something like two hundred and twenty years 
without break in the grand old foundation of William of Wykeham. 
Every evening, when the scholars assemble together, there ring out 
on the peaceful air of the ancient cloisters those thrilling notes of the 
ever new Home, sweet home," with its marvellously pathetic tune 
and its equally 5 words in Latin. 

Tradition says that the song was written about 1650 by a Win- 
chester boy who was kept at school and at work during holida 
as a punishment. It tells of the joys of home, and of the 
friends one meets there; and it is ing strange that this song, 
the most popular and grandest of all school songs, has not one word 
actually in praise of Winchester College itself, or showing any 
attachment to it by the author! The tune was composed by John 
Reading, who was organist at the school from 1681 to 1691, and is 
his best memorial. 

, Another curious fact about the “ Dulce Domum" is that it 
is almost as popular outside the school as in it—it may be called 


one of the world's songs, even though the “ world " seldom sings 
it in Latin! For the tune is generally known to the “ musician 
in the street," and if he does not know the words, there are, at 
all eventa, few scholars or men of mark who have not sung, at some 
time or other, the famous first verse and chorus of the 
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Most of the songs of the great public schools, especially those 
written in Latin, are modelled more or less on this fine 
Winchester one, although, as a rule, the more modern son praise 
the school iteelf rather than sing the joys of home. To hear the 
five hundred Wykehamists sing their evening hymn, however, is a 
treat such as one seldom gets, and the Dulce Domum " has 
very properly pre-eminenoe over all songs of the English schools. 

ough Winchester has certainly her most famous school song 
of the world" to boast of, yet undoubtedly the doyen of the 
public schools, for splendid songs, is Harrow. The grandest of 
Harrow's so is that which has been aptly termed “ Harrow's 
National Anthem," but which is known to all Harrovians tho 
world over as '* Forty Years On." 

" Forty Years On" was written by the late Mr. E. E. Bowen, 
and was set to musio in 1869 by Mr. John Farmer, to whom 
Harrow owes so much with regard to its songs. A beautiful 
poem, ful! of charming thoughte and excellent in its swing and 
enthusiasm, as well as in its memories, is Forty Years On." 
It is always sung at school concerts and “house singings "— 
in the latter of which Harrow excels any other school The 
departure of th» Harrovians who are leaving the old school 
each midsummer for their great fight with the world is always 
the signal for six hundred voices chanting the delightful “ Forty 
Years On." Hark to the first verse 


“FORTY YEARS ON, 


* Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 
Parted are those who are singing to-day, 
When you look back and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in your work and your play, 
Then it may be there will often come o'er you 
Glimpees of notes, like the catch of a song: 
Visions of boybood shall float then before you, 
Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along. 


* Chorus. 


“Follow up! Follow ap! Follow up 
Till the flelds ring again and again 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men! 

Follow up! Follow up! ” 


Harrow has several other songs which are very tuneful. There 
is the capital one which tells, in the chorus, how, à la Darwin, 


“Sometimes still, try a^ hard as I will, 
. I dream of the vanisbed joy, 
When the palms grew green on the top of the Hill 
And I was a monkey boy 


* Harrow boys then, whether monkeys or men, 
Were, as they always will be;— 
There wasn't a doubt that nine out of ten 
Woull be found at the top of the tree!" 


_It is but fitting, too, that a school with such a cricket reputa- 
tion as Harrow should have the best cricket song of the great 
schools. Too long to quote here in extenso, it makes Queen Elizabeth 

t to John Lyon the charter he requests for Harrow School; 
ut the Queen lays down some rules for cricket, too, in her poetical 
charter, which seem to mix things up very much! As, 
“This is my charter, firm and free, 
This is my royal, great decree— 
Hits to the rail shall count for three 
And sir when fairly over; 
And if anyone comes and makes a fuss, 
Send the Radical on to us, 
And I will tell him I choose it thus, 
And so will the bold sea-rover !" 


Own Paper. 


Some of these songs, especially those by Mr. E. E. Bowen, are 
excellent in every way. Perhaps the very best of them is the 
celebrated ‘‘ Shepherdess.” It is a tradition that in Charles m.’s 
reign a boy who won the “Gregory Prize" married a pretty 
Shepherdess and went a-milking with her. She had previously 
rejected the offers of a monitor, a cricket captain, and a Latin 
prieman! Mr. Bowen has got it admirably: 
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“She was a shepherdess, O so fair, 
Many a year ago; 
With a pall and a stool and tangled hair, 
Down in the plain below: 
And all the scholars would leare their play 
On Merry King Charles's own birthday, 
And stand and look as she passed that way, 
To see her a-milking go; 
* But noue, she said, 
Will I ever wed, 
But the boy who wins the Gregory Prize, 
And crosses his t's and dots his i's, 
Down in the plain below.“ 


The Rev. Charles Edward Moberly wrote a Latin school song for 
his favourite Rugby in 1870, which seems to have been to some 
extent written after the author had imbibed the spirit of the old 
Winchester school song. The Rugby ode is entitled Floreat 
Rugbeia," and consists of four verses with a common chorus. 
There is more of the “ Floreat” both about verses and chorus 
than most similar songs have—and the latter are not wanting in 
this icular feature, as the reader will learn in due time ! 

Otherwise there is nothing strikingly special about the Rugby 
song, a part of which is here given as a specimen of the style 
and character of the praise beetowed on the scene of Dr. Arnold's 
work and “ Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 


Floreat Rugbeia. 
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Famous, indeed, is the Carmen Marlburiense "—the school 
song of Marlborough College—not so much, perhaps, for its 
words and tune, but for the ourious scene that accompanies its 
rendering on the annual day when boys past and present gather 
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to renew their vows and to chant the praises of Marlborough 
itself. Thit strange climbing over the seats, chairs, or anything 
that happens to be in the way, so that all the sons of Marlborough 
College who are present may clasp hands together as they sing the 
* Auld Lang Syne after the Carmen," is surely a unique occur- 
rence in the customs of our public schools! Its first signs, when 
reverend signors astonish their female relations accompanving them 
by their agility, cannot ever be forgotten by those who have once 
seen it | 


A Darlborougb Song. 
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The Marlborough Carmen contains sixteen verses, of four 
lines each, and & chorus of four lines to ev verse. Tho 
music was composed by William Schulthes in 1864. * Carmen ” 
itself does not rise to the lofty heights of poetry that Harrow's 
beautiful does; nor has it the of Dulce Domum." 
But the words, which were written by Mr. C. W. Moule, and are 
always sung by the whole school, are excellent on the whole, 
and serve their purpose of encouraging the sons of Martborough 
to stand up for the right and for the honour of their famous 
seat of learning. Here is the first verse and chorus: 


* Blackboards and grammars, go your ways; 
O welcome Christmas holidays. 
"Tis freedom's hour, we claim our turn, 
To-night, good teachers, sit and learn. 


“ Chorus. 


* Rise, ye men of song! 
All good fellows, come along ! 
Brother following brother, 
Celebrate our Common Mother.” 


The school song of Radley School—officially known as The 
College of St. Peter at Radley "—consists of eleven verses of a 
five-lined character, written in Latin, with the music composed by 
Mr. E. G. Monk, Mus. Bac., precentor of the college. It can hardly 
be said that there is anything so specially striking, either about the 
words or music of this song, as to attract the attention of ordin 
folk who have not been Radleans past or present, though to all 
true sons of the college it seems to appeal very strongly. But 
it is neither a Dulce. Domum " nor a Forty Years On" ; it is 
the school song of Radley College, pure and simple, chanted by the 
scholars before each vacation. 

We cannot give the song here in full, but one or two chosen verses 
of it will serve as samples of the whole: 


J. IV. 


^ Jam tibi patrii Larea 
Festa cum famulis agunt; 
Fervet et studiis domus 
Liberis redeuntibus ! 
Oh Io! Io Triumphe 1 


* Lusimus ! venit Hesperus ! 
Lusimus ! veniet cito 
Orastinum jubar! O jubar 
Duice ! te puerum chorus 

Laetus evocat undis. 
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V. VI. 


“Ecce, vix sibi temperans, t Ecce, vix trepid manu 
Voce composit male, Pensa carpit inertia, 
Regnibus genitor rotis Froudibusque trenientibus, 
Increpat, neque januá Sede prosilit anxia, 

Seit recedere aperti. Pia ter ob! pia mater." 


Christ's Hospital boasts of the well-known “ Votum," which is 
certainly much above the average of such compositions, in that its 
Latin words and the tune are both specially good. Dr. Hag. 
Brown, formerly Headmaster of Charterhouse, and himself an old 
Bluecoat boy, wrote it, and Mr. Collingwood Banks composed the 
Music, : 

The “ Votum is extremely popular with all the Hospital boys, 
and to hear the eight hundred and fifty singing it on Speech Day is 
quite a treat. It speaks of the long and worthy renown of the 
School and calls on NI friends throughout the world to join in singing 
the praises of those who wear the “ blue coat and yellow stockings." 
We give here the first two verses of it: 


THE “VOTUM” (Christ's Hospital). 


Nostro favete carmini, 
Amici, quotquot estie, 
Quos cura tangit Hoepiti 

Caeruleaeque vestis. 


Unum concentum tollite, 
Laeto, sodales, sono: 
Et vota Christo fundite, 
Nostrae domus patrono. 

(To be continued.) 
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Cruel f 


LARKINS MINOR lo Sopley (a new and nervous pupil): “Hullo! can you tall 
me the difference between a pair of boots and a donkey ?" 

Sor.gy: “ Er— no - er, I'm afraid I can’t.” 

LARKINS MINOR : Well, ane you sear, and tbe other you are, of coarse (Exit, 
tchistling a lively air.) 
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` Fun on the Beach! 
3 A new use of the old Sea Serpent. (When found make a note of it.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


— 0 — 


rigging, etc., of the little vessel at first lay flit 


yards, rige by means of a piece of thread, which had been attached 
on the long narrow hull, and when this latter had been 


TORUM PF beforehand bottl then sealed to k t 
k was ou 

From the Anglo-Californtan Bank, San Prancisco, e ? "T 
US.A., a correspondent writes: “In the early eighties 
of the last century the writer, thew a small boy in 
G w, used to await with great impatience the 
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advent of the * Boy's Own Paper.’ Many a MIS I 3 e * ' ; | 
‘hour he has spent poring over its mos and he n y V. Cono V Ae nir peur vs ‘baie d T^v e Numen Son 
recalis the time when he was made extra happy by the ^or ae Hu Mo io ore te i. ee lee eom pe i. PT Ys enar i nnen 
receipt of a certificate for * Writing the First Psalm’ ub Nt ately WR F f ANE a ha 
in one of the papers handwriting contests. This . i a re ua io aie ee ea 


certificate was one of the cherished possessions of the 
writer until April last, when it came to grief in the 
conflagration whieh p'ayed such havoc in San 
Francisco. It occurs to me that the present Editor 
might like to know of the admiration a reader still has 
for the dear old B. O. P. and the regret he feels at the 
loss of this memerito of the paper. 

The writer reca;le many of the stories that first saw 
the light in the pages of this best-of-parers for boys, 
&nd found one of them lately in the ‘Southern 
Charchman’ of August 25 last. This is a publication 
from Richmond, Virginia, and the number is being 
forwarded by this mail.” 


—— 
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SHIP IN A BOTTLE AND HOW 
IT GOT THERE. 


HERE we see a pretty model of a full-rizged ship 
which has in some mysterious way been placed inside 
an empty bottle. Captain Davidson made this model, 
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of Lis ship the Fokohama, during one of his runs fr. m 
Japan to Antwerp. Here is the secret. The mast, 


inserted, and floated upon liquid green sealing-wax, 
the masts and the rest were simply pulled into position 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ The Wonderful Adventures of Mr. Rabbit and Uncle 
Fox." “The Man in the Moon." (George Allen.) 1s. 6d. 
each. (These are two attractive little books, just added 
to the * Lilliput Library " series being issued by Mr. 
George Allen, of Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross 
Road, w.c. They are illustrated both in colour and 
black-and-white. 


“The Boys of Brierley Grange." By Fred. Whishaw. 
With six illustrations by Harold Copping. “ Foray and 
Fight." By John Finnemore, With six illustrations by 
W. H. C. Groome. “The Lost Treasure Cave." By 
Everett M'Neil. With eight illustrations by W. M. 
Carey. [These are three books of stirring adventure 
by writers who are no apprentices at the work of 


writing for All are published by Mesars. W. & R. 
Chambers, of London and Edinburgh, and are capitally 
got up. Mr. Whisbaw's is a school story: Mr. ne- 


more's book deals with the remarkable adventures of an 
Englishman and an American in Macedonia, with fight- 
ing galore ; and the third story records wild adventures 
with the cowboys of Colorado. Both Mr. Whishaw and 
Mr. John Finnemore will be known to our readers as 
old contributors to tbe * B.O.P.' ] 


“Swimming for Women and Girls.” By Colin 
Hamilton. Fully illustrated. (Upcott Gill) ls. (A 
really well-written handbook of practical instruction, 
capitally illustrated with photographs. There are 
special chapters, too, on Costume and Training, by a 
lady champion swimmer. We have so many girls 
amongst our readers that we are glad to be able to 
bring this most useful handbook under their notice.] 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


A STOCKWELL reader writes: “Just a few lines to 
thank you for the pleasure I have received from this 
first number of your new volume, I am oneof those few 
who have read the B.O.P.' from tbe first number, and 
so am able to see bow much it has improved in each new 


volume." 


CAPTAIN HUNT. 


A RRADING reader writes to us: “October 25 was 
the fifty-second anniversary of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. Unfortunately, the survivors 
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are one by one passing away, and qulte recently an 
officer who distinguished himself in the charge, Captain 


George Warwick Hunt, late 4th Queen's Own H 


ussars, 
answered to the last muster. He was present with his 


regiment, then the 4th Light Dragoons, and when in 
the thick of the melee be coolly sheathed his sword, 
jumped from his horse, and attempted to unhook the 
According to 


traces of a gan he wished to disable. 


? 


General Lord George Paget, K.C.B.. Lieutenant Hunt 

should have been recommended for the Victoria Croes. 

Moreover, he is believed to have been the only subaltern 

in the Oavalry Division who never missed the perform- 

eure of a day’s duty throughoat the long war in the 
mea.” 
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A SIMPLE PUZZLE. 


THIS puzzle has been sent us by a regular reader. 
A. T. Griffin. The puzzle is to cut the above into four 
pieces and so arrange them that they form a square. 


at. 


FORWARD, COLOMBO! 


We have received from Oolombo copies of “Our 
Students’ Friend” a magazine designed for local 


yet 


WELL 
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students and members of college Y.M.C.A. The last 
number that bas reached us is a particularly good one, 
alike in tone and style and we would give its con- 
ductors a hearty word of cheer. The following versea 
from its pages, entitled *Our Mission," may prove 
helpful to some of our own readers: 


* Life may not hold for me and you 
The ‘mission’ most we'd prize ; 
In hamb!e acts we nobly do 
Our truest greatness lies. 

The little word that makes a friend 
"T[wixt dawn and setting sun, 
Will greet us at our journey's end, 
When life's white goal is won. 


Fill just your place, give of your best, 
Whate’er the tribute be; 
Deep ín tbe future, all angueesed 
"T will swell life's melody: 


Strengthen the truth, the the gleam 
Tbat stays the march of Wrong ; 
Idealise infinite dream, 


With deeds by love made strong. 


“Then let us not, in eager quest 

For ‘ fields of fair renown,’ 

Turn from our door the angel-guest 
That our own hands should crown. 

For smiles are spells of magic worth 
And hope brings life again: 

Leave, then, the wonders of the earth, 
To sbare the cup of pain.” 
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No. 1459. Vol. XXIX. 


[No. 18 OF NEW VOL] 


A False Alarm. 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper” by M. FITZGERALD.) 
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Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS KESERVED.] 


RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY, 


By tue Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII.—OF THE CITY OF CONSTANTI- - 
NOPLE, AND HOW I WAS ENROLLED IN 
THE VARANGIAN GUARD. 


F was a strange new land my eyes saw 


after long tossing on the billows and 
many changes from ship to ship. 

For now, at last, all perils of the waters 
past, I stood by the quay in that New Rome 
that held so much of tHe glory of Rome of 
the West. The deep blue sky hung over 
me, the long blue Strait wound calm and un- 
stirred between the shores; a crowd of 
ships of many nations with sails of brown 
or white or red fluttered hither and thither, 
or unladed their varied goods at the marble 
piers; men of all races moved, with the 
tread of those we fashion in our dreams, 
between the noble buildings and the water. 
And this was Constantinople, the city I had 
chosen for my home, and I came to her as 
to a kind mother, since I knew she had 
welcomed so hospitably the strongest arms 
and the noblest spirits of us outcast English. 

I paid my charges, I got me away from 
the ship, and walked from the piers, ponder- 
ing much how I should find mine uncle 
Ingebric in this vast concourse. It irked 
me sadly that I knew not a syllable of their- 
Greek jargon, and that my French and 
English helped me not at all. 

I had made my way in the direction of 
the wonderful big dome that I guessed to 
be St. Sophia, and had reached a vest 

n place, where were no meaner buildings 

an great palaces of marble and the gilded 
domes of churches. Statues of strange 
grace, whose like I had never looked upon, 
stood on either side seeming like friends and 
guardians of the passing crowds. I stood 
alone beside a certain pillar, and watched 
with dazed eyes this Eastern people and their 
magnificence ; great lords clad in dress so 
rare and costly that I stared again, high. 
bred ladies in glorious raiment gay and 
luxurious, with trains of slaves. Priests 
with sweeping robes with the air of the 
court about them, humble monks in cloaks 
of many devices, and great bronzed soldiers 
treading proud and unconcerned in the 
thick of the luxury and grace of the place. 

To one of them, as he dallied a moment by 
a wine-shop, I determined to speak, for I felt 
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sure he was English. I was awed a moment 
by the glitter of his gorgeous armour, and 
guessed him to be some great personage ; 
but his English appearance won me, and I 
strode up to him: 

“ Thou art an Englishman, I think, sir,” 
said I. 

Ay, of true Norfolk stock," said he; 
* and thou, French though thy dress, art 
good Saxon in voice and face." 

“That am I, surely. And sore bested 
at finding my way through this city without 
the jargon of the East.” 

“Well, I am at thy service, What man 
or what place dost thou wish to find ? " 

“I would fain find the barracks of the 
Varangian Guards ? " 

" Ay !" said he, with a merry light in his 
eyes. 

* And one Ingebric, mine uncle, who, if 
he still lives, hath been these ten years in 
the Emperor's service.” 

* Ingebric ! " he said. Well, I can lead 
thee to him, for, good sir, I am an unworthy 
comrade of that same gentleman in t!ose 
same ranks." 

“Thank God that he yet lives," I said. 
“I pray thee lead me to him. And is it 
likely," said I, " that there is room in the 
runks for another English arm?“ 

" An it be strong and leal" he said. 
Our noble Emperors have tried us well 
enough to want more of our breed.” 
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With this my new comrade led me slowly 
through the city, showing with pride, as we 
went, its wondrous glories, till I was almost 
more bewildered with palaces and churches 
than when I began. 

Presently we entered a wide gate, and 
crossing & court full of great Enzlishmen 
like himself, Wulfstan—that was his name— 
led me straight into & hall where, by their 
long tables on settles and seats, lay some 
twenty more of these same men with cups 
of wine beside them, and flasks of red and 
yellow wine. Dear were their English 
voices to my ears, and sweet the refrain 
of the old air, that a big fair-bearded giant 
was crooning, cup in hand. Back to my 
eyes flew the fair vision of the English 
woodland. I seemed to hear the birds sing 
and the huntsmen gallop merrily o'er the 
sward. 


*O'er heath and brake and height he lies, 
Tbe stag with wind nnspent ! 
The fleet horse strains, the fleet hound flies, 
The wind throws back the scent! 
Oh follow, follow, fellows gay, 
To be at hand when the red deer dies! 
For a stag shall die to-day ! 
Shall die—shal! die to-day !" 


The strain was ended in a big draught of 
the wine, and ere another verse began, my 
comrade drew me to the singer's side, and 
sang out: 


Ingebrie, good soul—didst thou leave 
a nephew in England.” 

Ax. that did I.“ said my uncle, laying 
down his cup; and a stout laddie he was. 

“Then fortune hath sent thee him to 
guard thy old age," said my companion. 

Ingebric looked me o'er from crown to 
foot. Then, throwing himself on me, as a 
lion on her cub, he cried : 

If thou be Red Thurstan's son, welcome 
to thee. But I thought of thee but as a 
paltry bairn, and thou art grown a man as 
strong as I. Thou hast a tale to tell, I 
warrant. Let us hear it orderly. More 
wine, lads. News from home. Now start 
away. First, Thurstan, what of him?“ 

He lies these two years in the church 
mould." 

“ How died my brother ? " said Ingebric, 
rubbing his eves. 

Like a man and an Englishman,” and I told 
him proudly the manner of my father's death. 

And who was this knave that so served 
him ?” cried out my uncle in anger. 

One Durand of Evil Deeds, but late from 
the Cotentin,” said I. d 

Then look you, n>phew, and all ye that 
listen, should this Durand ever cross our 
path, take we oath of vengeance on him for 
Red Thurstan's sake.“ 

" Av, that we will," said they, and a 
fierce fire blazed out of their English eyes. 

(To be continued.) 
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0 ACADAM woke at last. He lay very 

still for some minutes, wondering 
why he should be lying on his back in his 
own lobby instead of in his own bed. It 
could not be the Black Eagle. No. not that, 
for he remembered coming to the ferry with 
old Simon. Then the terrors of the past 
night flashed upon him. He  groaned 
heavily. Yes, he had not been a good 
man—well, he might have been a better 
one, but he had got a warning, and he 
would take it. His heart was full of brave 
resolutions. 

The sun was shining brightly through the 
kitchen window. From where he lay 
Macadam could see its beams falling on the 
pig, which was sleeping on the hearthrug in 
blissful forgetfulness of last night's experi. 
ences. Macadam started at the sight, 
thought hard for a few moments, and then 
leapt to his feet, parting with some of his 
resolutions as he did so. He went to the 
door, which “ gave " an inch or so, but no 
more. He looked out of the window and 
saw the rope, and then spoke very rapidly 
to himself in rather excited tones, but he 
made no further quotations from the 
Psalms. 

To get out of the small window was an 
impossibilitv, so he wrestled with the door, 
until he managed to get his hand through 
and cut the rope. He kicked the pig out- 
side, and then saw his cobles riding at 
anchor in mid-loch, waggling about like 
trout with their noses up stream. 

His face was a study in dourness, but he 
set off for the ferry to borrow a boat from 
Simon to fetch his cobles home. Both he 
and Simon had heard mention made of the 
buccaneers at the Black Eagle, and the 
ferryman roared with laughter when he 
looked along the loch and saw the caner’s 


SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 


By WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M. A., 


Author of '* Dembo's Circus," “ The Poacher's Challenge,” etc, 


CHAPTER XIII.—4A VISIT TO SPOOTIE. 


cobles bobbing about like a couple of 
giggling spinsters in a country dance. 

Maybe ye'll be forgetting ut’s the Saw. 
bath, Simon.” said Macadam crossly. 

" Ah'm forgetting nawthing, ye ould 
amadan, but ut's a queer day if ve can't 
laugh at such a silly sight as that,” retorted 
Simon, pointing to the cobles. 

Ach.“ he continued; * but the Dul- 
dachy booys are as bad as their fathers 
wass, and that's saying something.“ 

" Ah'll try to improve them then," said 
Macadam, stepping into the boat. ‘ Their 
fathers won't know much about them when 
ah've feenished."' 

" Ut's you that'll be forgetting the Saw- 
bith now, caner,” called out the kind- 
hearted ferryman. You take my advice 
and get your cobles in at wans ; ut's a work 
o' necessity, but leave the balachans till the 
moarning. This is no’ the day for chasing 
wi’ a styke (stick).” 

By-and-by Macadam thought better of it, 
and decided to postpone punishment till the 
morrow. After all, Simon was right; 
Sacrament Sunday was not the day for 
scouring the loch after a gang of Duldachy 
boys: but all the same, he swore his anger 
should not go to sleep. 
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Sunday, of course, was the most important 
day in the summer Sacraments, and as the 
weather was fine, many people came from 
neighbouring parishes in all sorts of vehicles 
to take part in the services. One service 
in English was held iu the church, the other 
in Gaelic on the links, in a hollow, on whose 
dier slopes sat a large congregation of many 

undreds. 

Hector and Doodle sat together on one 
side, and Rory and Deuchary on the other. 
They could thus see each other, and could 


leave at the same time. They were recog- 
nised by many of the Duldachy people, 
but so reverent was the attitude of the con. 
gregation that beyond a questioning look or 
the raising of an eyebrow no further notice 
was then taken of them. So many people 
wished to communicate that it was necessary 
to have & second table, and, after the cele- 
bration of the first, a great many of the 
congregation, tired, perhaps, after the long 
Service or anxious to reach their homes 
miles away in the hills, rose and left. 

Necessarily, at this time, some distraction 
was caused, and Hector and his comrades 
took advantage of this. They mingled with 
the crowd of strangers, and managed to 
meet at the old sawmill, unobserved. The 
mill, close to the railway-station and sur- 
rounded by a thicket of young ash and 
willow, had been long disused. The 
machinery had been removed; nought 
remained save the wooden shed, the deep 
pit, and a sodden heap of sawdust. 

There the buccaneers remained for a 
die part of the afternoon. They had 

reakfasted well before leaving Skelbo Isle, 
but that was long ago, and, as they had 
brought no food with them, hunger now 
paid them a disagreeable visit. There was 
plenty of water to be had in a well by the 
side of the line, but as water was cheap and 
food absolutely lacking, they felt no inclina- 
tion to drink, but lay discussing imaginary 
banquets with savage eagerness. Ever 
now and then a rush and scramble had to be 
made to a little loft, full of dust and cob- 
webs. A stray fisher-lad was prowling in 
the thicket or a railway porter was coming 
down to the well to fetch water. 

At half-past six the bell for the evening 
service was ringing, and they could hear 
the voices of, men and women streaming to 


church. All these people, thought the boys, 
had rested and refreshed themselves, and 
now, clean and decently clad, were on their 
way to worship; while they themselves 
were fearfully hungry, frightfully dirty, and 
doubtlessly regarded as outcasts. These 
thoughts were decidedly depressing, but the 
spiteful, or savage, or exultant faces of their 
schoolfellowa, as the case might be, acted 
as a tonic, n 80 rid B till the bell ceased 
ringing. ey an hour and a-half in 
which to act. 

Leaving the mill they crossed the line 
and the high road to John o’ Groate, plunged 
into Bhraggie Forest, and for three-quarters 
of an hour travelled their best. They then 
came out on the moss of Spootie. Cautiously 
advancing to the farmyard, they became 
aware that everybody was at '' the evening 
eermon ''—Aall except Janet, who was sitting 
outside by the kitchen door reading labori- 


. *Losh be here!" ejaculated Janet, 
removing her glasses and laying down her 
book carefilly. She then stabbed Doodle by 
the cba. collar. Aye, ye've come, hev ye! 
The 1 N from the swine (with a scorn- 
ful at the others). Fine goings-on 
for a gran' child o dacent Mester McQuorish ! 
Tek that, an' that, ye meeschevious little 
*donas ! "' 

Janet was a robust ruddy dame, and she 
cuffed Doodle heartily, haled h'm through 
the kitchen, shoved him into a pantry, and 
turned the key on him. This was very 
5 treatment of a buccaneer. 

e was 80 taken aback at the quick- 
ness of the onset, so unusual and so un- 
expected, that for & moment he failed to 
realise his position. When he saw at last 
where he was, and what had happened, he 

nearly smashed the door in his rage. To 
' have been smacked before the other fellows 
like that! Oh! he'd make it lively for Janet 
before long. 

Meanwhile Hector got possession of Janet’s 
book—a large volume of the Scotch 
Worthies,” an heirloom, and valued b 
Janet at more than its weight in gold. 
With it he retired to the far end of the big 
manure heap which faced the kitchen door, 
as was the custom in most Macbrogan farm- 

Here was an unsavoury pool, and 
there Hector took his stand. Janet, hot 
and flushed, but triumphant, sallied forth 
to give the boys a bit o' her mind." 

Ye impident godless loons, ye—— 
Oh, losh ! Mester Stuart, don’t for goodness’ 
sake! The ‘Scotch Worthies’! Putt it 
doon! Putt it doon at wans!” 

" I will, ‘doon’ here" (pointing to the 
pool) “if you don't let out Doodle im. 
mediately.” 


»;S&etract from the report 


of our school match : 
** After a desperate struggle it 
fesulted in a tie. 
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Mester Stuart, ye shür»ly wouldn't ——" 

* Lock up my master’s grandchild.” 

** Ah'm ashamed » 

* Of you, Janet! 

Me re ould enough——" 

“ So are you—quite sixty.” 

„Of all the impident ——" 

“ Old maids——" 

„Oh, mind John Knox, Mester Stuart,“ 
as that worthy's portrait was fluttering 
loose. Janet was edging nearer. 

“ Another step, and here goes," and 
Hector lifted the book quickly, as if to hurl 
it in the mire. 

* Don't! don't! Ah'll let him oot," and 
Janet, with a sob, disappeared into the 
kitchen and released Doodle. The infuri- 
ated pirate tried to tackle the angry house- 
keeper, but Janet, who had got her birse 
up, and had before now swept ploughmen 
out of the kitchen like chaff before a squall, 
tossed Doodle, neck and crop, on to the 
midden. 

„My book ! " she cried, 

* You must bring us out grub first," said 
Hector. | 

“ No, no! 
indignantly. 

* Neither is it," answered Hector, as he 
restored the volume to her. She took it 
(oh, so eagerly !), wiped the covers with her 
apron, and carried it inside, where she locked 
it in her trunk. Then she blocked the door- 


That isna' fair," replied Janet 


way with her portly person and stood 


ready for all comers. 

* We're awfully hungry, Janet. Nothing 
to eat since the morning," pleaded Rory. 

“The way of transgressors is hard," 
replied Janet. E 

Look here," interrupted Hector, you 
can't refuse Doodle. He must have some- 
thing What wil Mrs. Macomish say? 
For a moment Janet wavered, then boldly, 
“ He'll jist hev to wait till his grandfather 
comes back from the evening sermon.  Ut's 
no mine to give, and there, that's flat! 

" Very well we'll tell Sandy Macbain 
(Janet reddened). about you and John 
Knox," returned Hector. 

“ Ye blaspheeming shlimair/  Ah'll——" 
words failed her. 

But whilst Doodle had been shut up in 
the pantry, he had not spent all his time in 
hammering at the door. The window was 
not wide enough to allow him to cree 
through, but he had piled up on the sill a 
the eatables he could lay hands on. During 
the colloquy between Hector and Janet he 
slily summoned Rory and Deuchary, and 
they lost no time in filling their pockets with 


quite a variety of delicacies. They then 

rejoined Hector, and, removin 

distance from Janet, pointed 
(To be continued.) 


to a safe 
to their 
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bulging pockets. Turning her eyes to-tho 
skies, 3 looked as if ehe expected some 
destructive miracle. Doodle rebuked her, 
and, telling her not to think so much about 
"the men," left her speechless. In the 
wood by the edge of the moss they ate to 
their hearts' content, lying at full length in 
the heather. Then they walked leisurelv 
along the range of hilla to the north of 
Duldachy, till they reached the Silver Rock, 
where they descended to the loch, intending 
to lie in the woods till it was quite dark. 

Among the visitors to the Sacraments was 
the blacksmith of Skelbo, and in the midst 
of more or less secular conversation he 
mentioned the strange incident of the 
supposed mermaids. : 

A tale of this sort was dear to many 
Duldachy hearts, and with sundry altera. 
tions it reached Toko’s ears. Toko's views 
of mermaids were promptly communicated 
to his colleagues, and to a few of the bigger 
fellows in the school. A plan of action was 
formed immediately, and that night the 
conspirators went to bed at an uncon- 
scionably early hour. 

Macadam, too, had been at the Sacra- 
ments, but had revealed nothing of his ex- 
periences of the previous night. On the 
way home, however, in company with 
Macbrussler, he poked savage fun at the 
blacksmith’s mermaids. : 

. * Well, man," said the keeper solemnly, 
" my wife's father wans saw them.“ 


.. “Yer wife's grandmother, ye mean," 


retorted the caner acidly. “ Do ye tell me 
that mermaids can let my pig oot, burn mv 
straw, tie up my door, and anchor my cobles 
in the middle o' the ferry stream ? Well, 
that's what the blacksmith's mermaids did 
last night! Mermaids? Ach! tawties and 
herring !—ut's Duldachy booys. Booys ? 
Fiends! Ah'll mermaid them! Ah’ll——”’ 
“ Be quate, man! Be quate! Ye'll be for- 
etting ut's the Sawbath," interrupted the 
kea a light breaking in upon him, how- 
ever. Aye, ut'] be the Academy booys. 
Man, ah hev a grudge against them mysel'. 
They stoned me through the woods and up- 
set the wife in the well She'll no be tho 
same ever since." 

“ Well, man, ut’s me that'll be calling on 
them in the moarning." continued Mac- 
adam, “and ah'll do for them what Mester 
Campbell might hev saved me the trouble." 

“And ah'm no saying but ah'l con» 
wi' ye," said Macbrussler. 

* Man, ah'd like that fine," replied the 
caner. | 

„Eh, but yon was a grand sermon the 
day," remarked the keeper. 

‘Aye, aye! ‘their sins shall find them 


oot,’ and quite right too." Beannach leat. 
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THE RANDALLS OF KAROSSA CREEK: 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 


t and his sable companion 
Tur T sotüy up to the wiudow und 
Sore Geese al they poms y sie door 
being ootsteps, 
then the landlord's Good - night, boys," and 
the locking of the door in — the oard- 
players, except Tuke and Norton, had gone. 
jingling of glasses and the sound of the 
counting money followed, mingled with 
the landlord’s hoarse laugh—his guests 
were settling their score, and having a 
parting glass with the man who was ready 
to betray them to save his licence being 
cancelled for keeping a disorderly house— 
the terrible Sergeant Miller had him under 
his thumb. 

For quite a quarter of an hour Miller and 
the tracker waited, listening. 

The caer had strong professional 
reasons in desiring to see certain 10%. notes 
which he knew were in the possession of 
Tuke and Norton. A few hours after the 
sudden death of Major Tarrant, he had 
been accosted in the street by the local 
bank manager, who inquired about the 
inquest to be held on the following day, and 
mentioned that tho Major had cashed a 
cheque for 1002., which had been paid 
to him in 10%. notes, and that the old gentle- 
man had put them into his coat-pocket in a 
very careless and self-absorbed manner. 

"Thank you, Mr. Prentice, said Miller 
stulidly ; no doubt they are quite safe, 
and Dr. Wauchope has possession of them. 
But anyway, you might give me the numbers.” 
And he entered the numbers in his note- 
book and went off, thinking deeply ; for he, 
in his official capacity, already knew that 
the only money that had been found in tho 
Major’s purse were a few sovereigns and 
some silver, and that no letter had been 
posted by him since his arrival in Wadonda 
to give ovidence in the Randall case, so 
evidently Major Tarrant had required 
those 10%. notes for a special and immediate 
purpose, and had either given them to 
some one or had lost tiem. 

Returning to the bank, he asked the 
youthful manager if the Northern Pastoral- 
iste’ Fund for the conviction of cattle- 
stealers was still intact. Prentice, thinking 
that the stolid Sergeant had every right 
under the circumstances of the Randall 
case to inquire, was most obliging and 
informed him that it was untouched ; but, 
“curiously enough,” he added, Major 
Tarrant ge age the same inquiry before 
presenting is own cheque in favour of 
* self for 100. is f 

Then the astute Sergeant went down 
the street to the Native Bear," where 
Tuke and Norton were staying, and had an 
interview with Mr. Sam O'Day, the land- 
lord, who gave him, under compulsion, 
some interesting information concerning 
his two guests. And Miller came to the 
conclusion that Major Tarrant had given 
Tuke and Norton 5X. each in notes; and 
for him (Miller) to be able to swear to this 
fact would prove of immense advantage to 
the three imprisoned Randalls—it would 
poini to collusion between the Major and 

is two principal witnesses. And so now 
the officer was waiting and listening intently 
at the window. 


The lamp in the room was burning dimly, 
but presently the door opened and Tuke 
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CHAPTER IX.—continued. 


and Norton entered, and the latter turned 
up the wick. Then they sat down at the 
shabby little table and began to talk, at 
first quietly, and then angrily. Norton's 
evil face was inflamed with passion, and 
though Miller could not hear very distinctly 
what he was saying, he gathered enough to 
learn that Norton claimed to have done 
* most of the business," and wanted Tuke 
to five bim 30%. out of his 50%. The latter, 
with a threatening gesture, refused, and then 
struck Norton in the face. In an instant 
the two men were engaged in a savage 
struggle, and came to the floor ether, 
Tuke uppermost ; but suddenly he fell back, 
for Norton had twice plunged a knife into 
his breast; then, rising to his feet, he tore 
open Tuke's coat, and began to fecl in his 
pockets. 

Bidding Toby keep guard at the window, 
Miller rushed to the back door, revolver in 
hand, and met Norton coming out. Seizing 
him by the throat, the Sergeant bore him 
to the ground, and in a few seconds the 
handcuffs clicked round tho ruffian's wrista 
behind his back. ; 

Leaving his prisoner, Miller bade the 
tracker run for Dr. Wauchope, whose house 
was quite near, and tell him what had 
occurred, and then, with the landlord and 
his terrified wife, went to the assistance of 


the wretched Tuke, who lay gasping out 


his life upon the floor. 

He knew that he had but a short time to 
live, and in reply to something said to him 
by the Sergeant, replied: 

** Yes, T know it. He's done fer me. 
And I'll do the square thing fer the Ran- 
dalls.” Then, after the Sergeant had 
hurriedly stanched his wounds as well as 
he could, and speaking slowly, but dis- 
tinctly, he told his story, and as he spoke 
the Sergeant wrote in his note-book, and 
the landlord and his wife listened with 
bated breath. In a few words he related 
how he and Norton, with a branding.iron 
belonging to William Randall, had gone to 
the ranges, rounded up some of Major 
Tarrant’s cows and calves, shot the former 
and branded the latter. The hides they had 
dried, and then placed underneath those of 
the clean-skin cattle killed by Will and 
Grey Randall, and stored in the hut. The 
appearance of the pile of cured hides was 
always the same to the boys’ eyes, when they 
camped at the hut; for every one of the 
Major’s that Norton and ke placed 
there, they took away and burnt one of the 
clean-skins. The few Tarrant hides that 
had beon found by the Sergeant hidden 
in the old saw-pit at Mimosa had been put 
there by Norton, whose desire for revenge 
upon the Randalls was insatiable, and he 
(Norton) regarded it as a master-stroke of 
circumstantial evidence. Grant, the kan- 
garoo-shooter, was simply an innocent 
tool; so too, in a measure, was Major 
Tarrant. As for the ten 102. notes, they had 
been given by him to the two men under 
a semi-threat from Norton that he and his 
mate would “ go on the spree in Wadonda 
if they didn't get some of that 200%. reward.” 
And the Major had been foolish enough to 
give them 10%., on their promise to leave 
the district and conduct themselves properly 
until the Randalls were brought to trial 
at the ensuing Quarter Sessions. 

Tuke ceased, and then the Sergeant said 
to him in a kindly manner: 


“ The doctor will be here in a short time, 
Tuke; but will you let me read aloud all 
that you have told me, and tell me if it is 
correct ? " 

" Yes. I know I'm done fer, and the 
doctor can’t do me no good. So go ahead.” 

The Sergeant read out the man's state- 
ments in a clear voice, and then asked if 
all was correct, and was he able to sign 
his name? 

* It's all correct, but I can't sign, 'cos I 
can't write." 

Miller nodded, and returned the note. 
book to his pocket just as Dr. Wauchope 
hurriedly entered the room, and, kneeling 
down, examined the dying man's wounds. 
Then he told him frankly that he could 
do nothing for him. Tuke nodded, asked 
for another drink, and then closed his eyes. 
In less than a quarter of an hour he died. 

Then the Sergeant, with Wauchope, went 
to Norton, who was lying on his side near 
the door, guarded by the black tracker. 
Unlocking the handcuffs the Sergeant 
bade him stand up, and then, in a sing-song 
voice, said : 

John Norton, I arrest you on a charge 
of the wilful murder of Jabez Tuke on the 
morning of Sunday, the 15th of June current. 
Hold out your hands." 

Without & word the murderer obeyed, 
and then, with the Sergeant and Toby 
holding his arms, he was marched through the 
dark streets to the gaol. On the following 
morning he was committed to Maitland 
Gaol. And, at the very Quarter Sessions 
at which the Randalls were to have been 
tried, he was sentenced to death, and went 
2 the gallows, callous and defiant to the 
ast. 

For the Randalls were never brought to 
trial. 


At daylight on the morning of ce's 
death a mounted trooper was impaWently 
waiting outside Mr. Clinton’s house, and 
within, the Police Magistrate, his face glow- 
ing with pleasure, was writing a long despatch 
to the Minister for Justice in Sydney, which 
the trooper was to carry to Newcastle and 
there post, so that it would reach Sydney on 
the following day by steamer. For there 
was no telegraph-line from. Wadonda to 
Sydney in those years, and a letter by mail- 
coach would take a week. Presently the 
nk gpa came out with the despatch 
and several other papers, and critically 
eyed the trooper’s horse. 

* You have sixty-five miles to do, Watta, 
to Green Hills, but with such a good horse 
you ought to be there by four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Tell Sergeant Cromarty the 
news. Leave your horse there to spell, 
and get him to give you another—the best 
he can find within an hour, whether a police 
c or not. Lose no time at Green 
Hills. Ride as hard as you ean. When 
you get to Newcastle, t this letter and 
send these telegrams. en go to Inspector 
Day and give him this letter. He will 
keep you at the barracks for a few hours or 
so until a telegram arrives from the Minister 
for Justice. en come back as quick as 
good horses will carry you with that tele- 
gram, and you shall have a week's leave and 
a 10%. note to spend." 

" Yes, sir," and Watts saluted, and was 
nbout to ride off when Clinton bawled out : 

„Shed all this stuff,“ and he unbuckled 
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the trooper's heavy sword, carbine, ammuni- 
tion-pouch and revolver, and pitched them 
on the verandah-steps. ‘* Now, off you go." 

And as Watts, the trooper, went off at a 
steady trot for the first sixty-five miles’ 
ride of his journcy of three hundred, Ha 
Powers was riding hard for Karosse, with 
wildly elated heart ; and the news he brought 
filled the bosoms of Mrs. Randall and her 
two daughters with joy, and the settlers 
became so wildly excited that Paulsen and 
the crew of the Heron, which was just heav- 
ing up anchor to proceed to sea, let go again, 
and the skipper hurried on shore to see what 
was the matter. 

An hour later the Heron was gay with all 
the bunting she could show, and there was 
a happy gathering in the house at Mimosa— 
happy despite the tears that flowed from 
the eyes of Mrs. Randall and her girls— 
for they were tears of thankfulnees and joy 
at the knowledge that their loved ones 
would soon be home again. 

Exactly one week after he had been 
despatched on his mission, Trooper Watts, 
hot, dusty, and with a sweating horse, rode 
up to the Police Magistrate's house, and 
handed Mr. Clinton some letters and tele- 
grams. 

The magistrate read them with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Tell Sergeant Miller to meet me at the 
Courthouse, Watts. I am going to do 
something very unofficial." 
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Then he went into his study, and hurriedly, 
but plainly, wrote out something on a 
large sheet of paper. Ten minutes later he 
was at the Courthouse door, and met Miller, 
two troopers, and a number of townspeople, 
who had already gathered together, and 
were talking in excited whispers, wondering 
what had now happened. 

" Nail this up, Sergeant, on the nctice- 
board," and, handing him the document, 
he strode off to see Dr. Wauchope. 

The stalwart Sergeant quickly obeyed, 
and then stepped aside to let the crowd 
read the notice. And as they read it, they 
cheered and cheered again, and many 
hats were thrown high in the air, Miller 
leading with his smart képi. 


“The Police Magistrate has received 
a telegram from the Minister for Justice, 
informing him that the Government, 
acting on the advice of the Attorney- 
General, has ordered the immediate 
release from Maitland Gaol of William 
Randall senior; William Randall, 
junior ; and Grey Randall. 

"'The Police Magistrate is further 
informed by telegram from the Governor 
of Maitland Gaol, that William Randall 
and his sons William and Grey, were 
released within twenty-four hours of 
their arrival in custody, and are now on 
their way home.” 


» 


And so "gore once more came to the 
Randalls of Karossa 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author qf * With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” ete 


El you glance at a map of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, at the point where Asia 
confronts the island continent of Africa, 
you will find the coast of Arabia separated 
from that of Egypt and the Soudan by a 
strip water, some 1,300 miles in length, 
which has been known from the earliest 
times as the Red Sea. 

Why this water-belt has been so designated 
is, like the birth of Mr. James Yellowplush, 
" wropt in mystery." Its waters have no 
distinctive hue to which it might be attri- 
buted, nor is there anything in the surround- 
ings which would satisfactorily account 
for the name. One says it has red corals 
on its banks, another cites in possible 
explanation the ruddy rocky hills around. 
Yet another tells of fabled red men of 
Edom who once dwelt by its shores. 

These theories seem too far-fetched 
and do not deal with the sea itself, which 
in Hebrew was known as the sea of reeds ' 
or weeds. Perhaps the corruption of the 
former term may give the likeliest clue. 

But the sea is & peculiar and an im- 
portant one, nevertheless, independent of 
the mystery attached to its name. It i 
peculiar in having no rivers feeding it along 
its shores on either side, and, as the evapora- 
tion from its vast surface is enormous, 
only the strong currents which rush in and 
out at its southern end prevent it from 
becoming a great salt pan. It is important 
because, thanks to those beneficent currenta 
upon which its continued existence depends, 
it forms the great highway of commerce 
between Europe and the East, and it is 
dominated by a British possession. 

There is an Arab legend that at an early 
period in the history of the world this sea 
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I.—AN OUTPOST OF EMPIRE. 


was an inland lake, and that Arabia the 
Blest was united at both ends with the 
African continent. The northern junction 
between Egypt and Palestine has been 
cut across by the Suez Canal, which runs 
through a chain of lakes for a distance of 
about 100 miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Gulf of Suez, one of the two 
northern arms into which the Red Sea 
divides. 


Map of Strait of Babelmandeb. 


It is this ditch, cut through the desert 
to unite those lakes, which makes the 
continent of Africa an island. At the 
southern end of the sea nature obviated 
the necessity for cutting a canal. For—so 
the aforementioned legend runs—a great 
earthquake shook the foundations of that 
quarter of the globe, and the result of the 
upheaval was the destruction of the narrow 
neck of land, some thirteen miles in width, 
which originally united the highlands of 


Yemen with those of qi inagis The 
waters of the Indian Ocean thus obtained 
access to the Red Sea basin, sweepi 
everything before them in their wild 
northw and the sacrifice of life which 
this sudden flood involved gave the name 
to the Strait of Babelmandeb, the Gate 
of Tears. Tommy Atkins calls it by another 
and less poetic name, because it is always 
so very hot inside! That, however, is by 
the way. 

This legendary explanation of the forma- 
tion of the strait may not be so very fanciful 
as it at first sight appears. The bed of the 
Red Sea is much shallower at its southern 
end. and a group of volcanic islands existe 
there to-day. One of them, Jebel Tier, 
was even within recent years in active 
eruption, and geologists have much to 
say in support of the Arab tradition. 

But whether or not the legend accurately 
accounts for the Strait matters not for our 
purpose. In whatever manner the ocean 
waters originally obtained access, they did 
so in two channels, one on each side of a 
central elevation. The eastern one 
under the Arabian headland of Ras Menheli, 
which towers to a height of over 860 feet. 
The western and main channel passed by 
Ras Seyan, the African headland over 
400 fect high. Between those two channels 
there was left a desolate hill of rock rising 
at one point 240 feet high, which formed an 
island about four miles by two, and seven 
square miles in area. 

This barren rock, like many another islet 
of the ocean, you will find coloured red upon 
your map. For it is now an important 
British outpost and coaling station of great 
strategie value; it possesses a fort and a 
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British garrison, which can, should occasion 
arise, dominate the route to the East, and 
it is known as Perim. 

Like other outlying stations and outposts 
of our Empire, it provides many Service 
yarns. But there are two in particular, one 
recording how Perim was secured and 
the other relating how for a time it was 
held, and these constitute my tale. At 
the outset let me explain that on neither 
occasion was I there in person, although 
I had friends who had friends who were! 
As in the well-worn tale of the three black 
crows, the stories lose nothing in embellish- 
ment by repeated transmission. This is 
strictly in accordance with accepted ideas 
of human nature, but the tales as now 
told are generally accepted throughout the 
Service. 

Perim is the island which lies in the 
Strait of Babelmandeb, an outpost from 
the British station of Aden, that Tophet 
of the British soldier which lies about 
100 miles due east. It is a horseshoe 
island of the dimensions roughly recorded 
above, and its two arms enclose a deep 
and capacious harbour which can afford 
shelter to a large fleet. It lies but a couple 
of miles or thereby from the ccral.reefs 
which fringe the Arabian shore, and nine 
miles from the African coast on its western 
side, and the tropical heat which is experi- 
enced during a brief stay is very trving. 
The surface temperature even of the waters 
around it is rarely under 85° Fahr., and 
is frequently over 100 degrees. One can 
therefore guess that on land the use of 
butter requires a spoon and iced water is 
much in demand. 

The island is well known among “ those 
who go down to the sea in ships as a 
coaling.station for merchant steamers on 
the Suez Canal route, especiall on the 
return voyage from the Far East. Here 
the bunkers can be filled up with the 
desirable Welsh coal at a much cheaper 
rate than in the more distant ports of 
Colombo and Singapore, and hence sufficient 
only is taken at these latter ports to carry 
the ship to Perim, which is therefore a 
5 port of call on the homeward run. 

t is here that passengers watch the 
Arab and Somali boys diving for two-anna 
bits, fearless of the multitude of sharks 
which infest the place, for only the bitter 
pangs of hunger will tempt a self-respecting 
shark to taste a native! Here, too, the 
eastern magician helps you to while away 
time during the coaling process by pro- 
ducing chickens from eggs while you wait, 
and eggs again from those very chickens; 
multiplies his stock of chicks with amazin 
rapidity simply by wringing the neck of eac 
and thereby producing two; and feeds the 
flock from growing corn which he sows 
before your wondering eyes. 

But this aspect of Perim is an entirely 
different one from that known to the British 
subaltern who takes duty on the island 
with a detachment of thirty sepoys, and 
puts in a critical period of marking time 
and hoping till his welcome turn of relief 
comes round. For while the blessings of 
Aden may be rare and the discomforts 
manifold, few subalterns enjoy exchanging 
them for the attractions of Perim. 

First occupied by British troops in 1799- 
1300, during the scare created by Napoleon's 
scheme for the invasion of India, it was 
soon &bandoned as an unnecessary expense 
after Nelson checkmated the French design 
by the Battle of the Nile. Thereafter it 
was not until 1857 that fortuitous circum- 
stances again placed the island under the 
British flag, and once again our old-time 
rivals, the French, were the exciting cause. 

The British occupation of the Rock of 
Aden had always been a thorn in the flesh 
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of our neighbours, just as our greater 
command of the Eastern route at various 
points of its length is to others at the 
present time. Perfidious Albion had ever 
been adept at picking up the most promising 
spots on the surface of the earth, to the 
manifest discomfiture of jealous rivals, 
and it was only natural that those rivals 
should consider that it was time to look 
about for some pickings for themselves. 
Methods of redressing the inequality of the 
balance had no doubt been frequently 
@discussed by our Gallic neighbours—now 
happily so friendly—without any practical 
result, until one minister, more daring than 
his predecessors, determined to hazard the 
taking of the bull by the horns, 

So a message was duly conveyed to a 
French Admiral in Eastern waters—for 
the French still have possessions on the 
seaboard of Hindustan—instructing him to 
annex as quietly and unostentatiously as 
possible, the rocky isle of Perim which lay 
at the outlet of the Red Sea. Although of 
old this barren rock had supported the 
Union Jack, it was neither occupied territory 
nor under protectorate, and the hoisting 
of the tricolour on the abandoned spot was, 
therefore, a quite legitimate procedure 
to which no valid objection could be raised 
and maintained. It might possibly entail 
some diplomatic duels. But these had 
no terrors in the early days, and possession 
was always considered nine points of the 
law. These appeared to be the views of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

On receipt of his instructions the Admiral 
made his preparations with extreme caution, 
and not the slightest hint of the project 
was allowed to leak out. He took but 
one ship on his important mission in order 
to allay any anxiety which might otherwise 
be engendered, and set out across the Indian 
Ocean towards the Red Sea. On his way 
thither he paid a courtesy call at the port 
of Aden. 

Whether this was part of the original 
plan conceived in Paris, or whether it was 
an afterthought hatched in the brain of 
the Admiral alone, will probably remain 
a matter of conjecture. But call he did, 
and the call was a most fortunate one 
for us. The Frenchmen were received with 
the goodwill due to them as our allies 
during the Crimean War, which had been 
brought to a satisfactory, if not a very 
highly successful, termination just shortly 
before. 

There was the usual routine of official 
visit and return visit, which etiquette 
demands upon such auspicious occasions. 
There were also the usual festivities when 
the tars, the mere pawns in the great game, 
fraternised on shore. JL'entente cordiale 
was soon established and the Governor 
entertained the French Admiral and a 
number of his officers to a grand banquet, 
whereat there was much toasting and 
sentiment, and wine flowed as freely as 
compliments. 

The Governor toasted the Admiral and 
his confreres and heartily wished them 
prosperity and success in all their under- 
takings, and the Admiral toasted the 
Governor and the British. nation and 
expressed the French equivalent of the hope 
that their shadow would never grow less. 
But as the party ate and drank and grew 
convivial the Admiral let his cat out of the 
bag. 

Ít may be he thought that, within easy 
reach of the attainment of his object, the 
disclosure so late in the day could make 
no possible difference. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, he concluded that the mention 
of a scientific expedition in the direction 
of Perim would evoke no distrust or alarm. 
Perhaps it was even the wine that did it 
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all. But, anyhow, he stupidly confided 
to the Governor that the vicinity of Perim 
was the goal of his mission, and in doing 
so he calculated without his host. 

If ever a Briton contrived effectually to 
disguise his feelings that Briton was the 
Governor of Aden. But he was fully 
alive to the delicate nature of the situation 
which loomed up so suddenly in front of 
him, and was careful to preserve his calm 
demeanour and affect a supremely successful 
nonchalance. 

Without exhibiting any signs of undue 
excitement, he gave some instructions to 
one of his aides-de-camp, with the result that 
within the hour a British gunboat lying in 
the roadstead was under way, and left 
the harbour of Aden bound west. Her 
destination was unknown to any on shore 
save the Governor himself, and when the 
Admiral chuckled with inward satisfaction 
on bidding his adieux, reflecting that a 
1 surprise was in store for his Excel- 
ency, that worthy also chuckled to himself 
that a much bigger surprise awaited his 
departing guest! It was a case of diamond 
cut diamond. 2 

Whatever the proverbial * man in the 
street” may affirm as to the merits or 
demerits of the British Army and all that 
may pertain to it, he is generally very 
sanguine as to the sister Service. Nor 
is it to be denied that as a general rule 
the methods adopted in our Navy are worthy 
of all praise. From the lowest ratings to 
the highest there is always that commend- 
able rollicking spirit of determination to 
“see things home" which is usually 
attended with the best results. 

The mission so suddenly entrusted to 
the officer in command of the gunboat was 
just the sort of adventure which was to 
his liking, and there was no attempt to 
save coal on the voyage. For if ever 
gunboat covered a hundred miles of ocean 
at the speed of her trial trip it was accom- 
plished by that particular vessel on that 
particular cruise. Nor was there time 
lost in landing and getting to work with 
a will. Anchoring in the sheltered central 
bay of Perim, the commander sent a work- 
ing detachment ashore, rigged up a flagstaff 
in an incredibly short time and hoisted the 
Union Jack with “three times three.“ 
Then he sat himself down to await develop- 
ments. 

In due course the French man-of-war 
weighed anchor and, amid the thunder of 
salutes from the shore batteries, sailed out 
from the anchorage at Aden. All hal 
enjoyed a very good time, and the feclings of 
the Admiral at the presumed success of his 
plan to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
authoritics may be better imagined than 
described. The same applies to the change 
which would assuredly come over the 
spirit of his dream when, from the deck, 
he viewed the hazy islet of Perim, and 
the Union Jack floating lazily and un- 
concernedly in the gentle breeze which blew 
across it. 

What were his thoughts and what his 
utterances on beholding the silent but 
unmistakable proof of his checkmate lying 
in the bay have not been handed down to 
posterity. Needless to say he did not pay 
a call It is said that he took a very bad 
fit, and that the mere mention of Perim 
was sufficient ever after to induce dangerous 
symptoms of a recurrence. 

That is the tale of how the “rag” was 
hoisted over the guardian island of the 
Red Sea, and how our neighbours had. 
nolens volens, to rest content with Jibutil. 

No sooner had the occupation of Perim 
become an accomplished faet, than steps 
were taken to make it thoroughly etfective. 
It was, of course, plated under the charge 
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of the Aden administration, which in its 
turn was subservient to the Governor of the 
Bombay Presidency. A lighthouse was 
erected at the eastern extremity of the 
island and a fort was duly constructed. 
Then a subaltern was detached from the 
Aden garrison and sent, with a score or so of 
sepoys, to represent the Indian Government, 

ut the jubilation so exuberantly mani- 
fested in certain quarters on the occupation 
of the island was somewhat cooled by the 
prospect of a turn of service there. Perim 
was a very desirable spot for the planting 
of the British and the housing of a 
British garrison; but to take duty there 
as part and parcel of the selected garrisoning 
foroe was quite another affair. Rhapsodies 
became as evanescent as the froth on 
lemonade in the cold light of what was to 
follow as the inevitable result.. 

To the first subaltern who took duty as 
commanding officer of the new station the 
prospect was not by any means an alluring 
one. What with the exasperating loneli- 
ness, the dull monotony, the exhaust 
heat, the lack of many creature comforts, 
and the defective water-supply, he soon 
tired of the questionable honour of repre- 
senting the Sirkar on a desolate rock, 
and eventually managed to be sent off 
on sick leave. His successor viewed the 
prospect with some misgiving, but deter- 
mined to make the best of his enforced 
period of duty. But the same combination 
of causes gradually began to tell their tale, 
and the unfortunate wight was relieved 
in a sorry plight, and was forced to join his 
comrade on sick leave. 

Another officer was despatched to Perim, 
fortified with all the paraphernalia which 
the ingenuity of his superiors at Aden 
could devise for maintaining his bodily 
health. For a time this care and considera- 
tion had the desired effect, but the hot 
season was on and the deadly dulness 
was unrelievable. The mind of the poor 
fellow began appreciably to waver, and he 
was rescued in time to prevent him from 
going clean off his head and possibly ending 
his miseries with a revolver-bullet or a 
plunge into the ocean. 

On Ais return it was considered expedient 
to try the experiment of sending & couple 
of officers together. The idea presumably 
was that the one could cheer the other, 
or at the worst condole with him, which 
would always be a certain consolation. 
But, contrary to expectation, this mew 
System did not work quite satisfactorily. 
Why this was so was never allowed to 
transpire. There were ugly rumours of 
threatened duels, and the truth was never 
properly known. But the twin system 
was suddenly discontinued, and in its 
stead a specially selected officer was sent 
to Perim, a man of experience, who was 
known to ess a nerve of steel and a 
constitution of flint. He had been “in 
the thick of it" all over the East and had 
never been known to “ knuckle under." 

When this worthy had been duly installed 
it seemed that at last the right man had been 
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secured for the post. When week after 
week without any complaint on the 
part of the officer, it made assurance doubly 
sure. But then reports became current as 
to the privations endured by those who 
risked their lives for their country's cause 
on the lonely rock of Perim. For liner 
after liner, and tramp after tramp, was 
boarded off the island and supplies of all 
kinds were begged for the all-but-famishing 
garrison. 

This state of matters continued for a 
time without involving the Aden authorities 
in any difficulties. But the success of the 
manœuvre was too great for its long con- 
tinuance. Bills began to come in and 
questions began to be asked, and when an 
inquiry was finally instituted and an 
inspection made, the specially selected 
officer was found in a condition bordering 
upon delirium tremens, with a goodly 
hoard of luxuries laid up against the stress 
of stormy weather. 

For a time thereafter the post of officer 
commanding the station at Perim remained 
vacant. Applications were not invited. 
The military authorities had evidently 
shot their bolt, so to speak, and did not 
meditate any further risk in experiments. 
But some special diplomatic questions 
were on the tapis, and it was thought that 
an officer from the political branch of the 
service might with advantage be posted 
to Perim. Now the political and military 
departments are kept quite distinct, and 
the former is entirely beyond the control 
of the latter. An experienced political 
officer was, therefore, detailed for the 
servico, and a certain department con- 
sidered itself extremely lucky in getting 
rid of à bad bit of business. 

A new era dawned for the authorities 
who had the ultimate control regardin 
Perim, for the alteration was attend 
with signal success. After the first month 
the report from the officer was quite satis- 
factory. The dulness was at first somewhat 
galling, but it is surprising what one can 

ome accustomed to if a proper trial is 
given, and after a fair trial Perim seemed 
to grow upon one.” 

The next report was also a highly satis- 
factory one, and the succeeding records, 
transmitted with exemplary regularity each 
month, gave glowing accounts of the place, 
the advantages to be derived financially 
from the quiet life without the big laundry 
bills which are the rule at an Eastern station, 
and the benefit of having abundant time 
for that study which is so very necessary 
in the service of the State. As no relief 
was hinted at and no sickness or ennui 
seemed to disturb this experienced and 
acclimatised officer, the authorities were 
in no particular haste to look out for a 
successor, and two years flew past without 
any trouble being experienced regarding 
the island. Indeed, it was well-nigh for- 
gotten that trouble was to be anticipated 
in that region. 

Then, as ill-luck would have it for all 
concerned, the Chief paid a visit home. 


— oO —  —- 


This in itself was of little moment. Chiefs 
find opportunities for such relaxations 
much more frequently than subalterns. 
But alas! this chief chanced to meet in 
Piccadilly the officer in charge of the 
station at Perim, much to the surprise 
of the former and much to the latter's 
chagrin. And then the bubble burst. 
Inquiry elicited the fact that this astute 
political officer spent much more time 
on the continent than he did on tho island, 


and the appointment which had proved 
Such a comfortable sinecure was discon- 
tinued. Perim was not considered of 


sufficient importance to require a Briush 
Officer in residence, and the havildar who 
could transmit the reports on behalf of the 
absent Sahib was saddled with the respon- 
sibility of transmitting them officially for 
himself. The headquarters saved the salary. 

Whether Perim subsequenti aore 
the privilege of having a resident officer 
permanently, I know not. Certainly it 
grew in importance, becoming a telegraph 
and signal station, a more valuable coaling- 
station, and a strategic outpost of Empire. 
It is still administered by the Indian 
Government, but it has now no terrors 
for the British subaltern who chances to be 
employed at Aden; and the days when 
such sharp practice was possible have 
long since gone by. There may be many 
versions of Perim’s early vicissitudes ; 
the East somehow lends itself to romance. 
But if the version above recorded should 
appear open to question, I can but plead 
in extenuation that "I tell the tale as 
’twas told to me.” 


THE 


SONGS OF THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


RADFIELD boys, past and present, are very proud of what is 
College Ballad." This song has at 
quite original, and different in 
style and versification from the majority of similar effusions at 
the public schools. It is a ballad of seven verses, each of three 
lines only, the third line bringing in every time the name of the 
school, under its lesser known title of “St. Andrew's College.” 


Known as The Bradfiel 
any rate the merit of bein 


By Georce A. WADE, B.A. 


PART 1I. 


The Bradfield ballad was written in English by Mr. W. H. Tinney, 
M.A., and the Latin version of it was made by the Rev. G. B. 
Morley, who used to be a master at Bradfield; whilst the music to 
the song was composed by a former Bradfield choirmaster and 
organist, Mr. C. Lawrence, in 1858. 
that the song has nearly half a century of fame and prestige behind 
it; and, as Bradfield’s renown and numbers have been increasing 


It will be seen, therefore, 


— . — — 
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greatly during those fifty years, it may be taken for granted that 
the “ eld College Ballad " has not lost any of its reputation 


during that period. 
THE BRADFIELD COLLEGE BALLAD. 
I. Iv. 
The serpent's wisdom, love 


Of the harmless dove, 


A mighty tree does grow, 
Dwell in St. Andrew's College. 


8o may St. Andrew's College. 


IL v. 
Falla the house built on sand; The emmet's toil and care, 
That built on rock does stand ; No hour of light to spare, 
So may St. Andrew's College. Shall teach St. Andrew's College. 


TII. VI. 
Divided Kingdoms fall: It night shall gloom awhile, 
United hosts prevail: Morn soon again shall smile 
8o may 8t. Andrew's College. Upon St. Andrew's College. 


vn. 
The Martyr's Cross our sign, 
Our trust the help Divine: 
God bless St. Andrew's College. 


The rhythm and style of this curious ballad may leave some- 
thing to be desired, from the poetical point of view. Moreover, 
it appears on its face to have been written at a time when the 
pious author was hoping for the future fame of Bradfield rather than 
singing its then praises. One or two of its verses read strangely 
when one considers them as part of the chief song of a big public 
school. But it is something to the ballad's credit that it is off the 
beaten track, at all events—that it has broken away from the 
kind of thing we all know so well. 


CARMEN HAILEYBURIENSE. 


Haileybury has the good fortune to be possessed of two ex- 
cellent school songs, one of which is in Latin and the other in 
English. The famous Latin song, in eight verses of four lines 
tech dio last verse, however, having six lines to it—was com- 

by E. H. Bradby, and was then set to music by “ A. H. S." 
t is a splendid ode in praise of the great school, and at once 
calls upon the Muse to look graciously upon the devoted Hailey- 
burians singing the renown of their Alma Mater, so long glorious. 
Its concluding line to every verse is the one much favoured by all 
schools, the Floreat ” of every seat of learning, whose second word 
depends on what scholars are singing! But the Haileybury song 
is almost pathetic in its innate proof of the love its author bore 
to his old school. What could you wish for, either in Latin or in 
English, finer than the beauty of sentiment in the last verse, ond 
than its graceful diction ? 


* Et nos, quotquot eunt dies, 
Laeta voce precabimur, 
Ter quater resonabimus, 
Laeta voce iterabimus, 

O dilecta, canentes, 
Halleyburia floreat." 


The ish song of Haileybury was written by Mr. A. G. 
Butler, as late as 1892, and has a swing and “go” that are very 
alluring. Its author stands firm by his beloved school, for he 
makes its stability surpass even that of Romans and Normans in 
history's page! He has got the right spirit, however ; the spirit 
of love, that outweighs everything else when Haileybury is 
conoerned, and his verses always make the Haileyburian, whether 
past or t, doff his hat and shout enthusiastically for the 
school t gave England the gallant hero of Isandula— Lieut. 
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Coghill—and the equally brave Lieut. Hodson. Hark to the strains 
of Vivat Haileyburia." 
L 
The Romans were a knowing race, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
They made a road down to this place, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
Romans came and passed away: 
Normans followed ; where are they ? 
But we are here, and here we stay / 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 


n. 


Then vivat, vivat, round the board ; 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 

And yet once more with louder chord, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 

For we've been boys and men together, 

Have wielded bat and hunted leather, 

When life was bliss in summer weatber, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 


III. 
And sweet was then the victor's crown, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
But friendship's joy struck deeper down, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
And though our distant feet may roam, 
Our hearts will ne'er forget the home, 
The dear old school beneath the dome, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 


IV. 
Then close your ranks and lift your song, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
That life is short, but love is long, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 
And all through life, where'er we be, 
School of our hearts, we'll think of thee, 
And drink the toast with three times three, 
Vivat Haileyburia ! 


Next to Harrow's “ Forty Years On," there is little doubt that 
“ Vivat Hailevburia ! is the finest school song written in English, 
and Haileybury may rest secure in her belief that it will take 
some beating ! 

Cheltenham College has two extremely fine school songs. These 
are known as The Holiday Hymn " and the Carmen.“ The 
words of the latter are in Latin, written by a former Principal of 
the College, and set to music by the late musical director. It is 
called a Carmen pridie ferias canendum," and is of the usual 
style of these songs. 

Much more appreciated, and a great favourite, is The Holiday 
Hymn, which was written by an old Cheltonian—Mr. G. Wother- 
spoon—and is sung to the tune of We plough the fields and 
scatter," the celebrated harvest ode in “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” This school song of Cheltenham has not quite the splendid 
swing and enthusiasm of Harrow's Forty Years on," but it is full 
of similar thoughts, whilst the varied tenses of floreo in the 
chorus are worthy of notice. 


THE HOLIDAY HYMN (Cheltenham College). 


Once more to part, great mother, 
Thy sons around thee stand, 
To thee with one another 
Uniting heart and hand ; 
For thee we lift our voices, 
For thee we shout our song; 
For thee each voice rejoices 
That swells our vocal song. 
Chorus. 
Floruit, floret, floreat, 
Cheltonia's children cry; 
Through good or ill 
God guard thee still, 
Our boast in days goae by. 


Though fresh on Time's broad pages 
Not glorious yet of old ; 
Thy name shall live for ages, 
Thy praise to years untold — 
If we thy love remember, 
Thy honour bold ín fear, 
When many a wild December 
Has missed our voices bere. 
Chorus, 


So let our lives, grown older 
With many a winter wan, 
Be wreathed with memories golden 
Of days for ever gone. 
Of mind and arm excelligg, 
Of work with conquest crowned ; 
Of walls our triumph telling, 
And thy dear name renowned. 


Chorus. 


If one may use an Irishism, the school song of St. Paul’s School 
is a hymn. Dean Colet, when he founded the school some centuries 
ago, desired that the children should sing daily a hymn to the 
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“ Child Jesus." The original hymn he chose has perished—more's 
the pity aut the late Dr. Herbert Kynaston, who was High 
Master from 1838 till 1876, wrote another hymn to take its place, 
and this is the one that has since been sung. It is known as 
the “ Canticum Coletinum,” is written in Latin, ha» parts for the 
whole chorus of boys, for the small boys, and for the older youths. 
As a specimen the Chorus Omnium " is here given: 


PUERORUM INTROITUS. 
“CHORUS OMNIUM.” 


(St. Paul s School). 


There is something about this Latin hymn, with ite note of trust 
and love, which is extremely touching when one hears the “ Children 
of Paul's "—as dear old Pepys used to call them—sing it together! 
No wonder Old Paulines never forget it ! 

Trinity College, Glenalmond, which has made a name for itaelf 
almost equal to any of our greatest English public schools, can 
boast of having two school songs of quite different calibre. The 
usual “ Carmen,” which is perhaps better known by ite title of 
" Floreat Glenalmond," bas the merit of being, with its five 
verses, far above the average school song of many big schools, 
whether one considers the ‘English or the Latin version of the 
song. 

The words of this song were written by Mr. W. E. Frost, whilst 
the capital tune was composed by Mr. Hastings Crossley. It must 
be confessed that the tune of the Carmen Glenamonense is as 
superior to some tunes of other school songs as the words are. 
There is a “lilt " and enthusiastic “go” about it that is sadly 
wanting in more than one tune which we have dealt with in these 
articles. It is easy to imagine some scholars of certain public 
school merely listening whilst their own school song was bein 
sung; it is difficult to believe any alumnus of Glenalmond coul 
remain silent in like case. As our French neighbours would say, 
“ Tl fallut chanter.” s l 

The song has five verses of a dozen lines each, which is rather 
“a tall order”; but only the first two and the last verses are 
sung at Commemoration. It is always “the school" which is 
glorified ; and the three verses given here will show that the writer 
of the song learned something from the Dulce Domum ” of 
ancient Winchester, and from the other similar songs he had heard. 
Doubtless to these older songs of Winchester and such schools many 
of our modern foundations are much indebted in ways not always 
seen on the surface. 
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THE CARMEN GLENAMONENSS. 
I. II. 

O come to chant her praises, She stands on all sides bosomed 

O come from far and near! In memory-haunted groves— 
Glenalmond's trusty sons to-day, Stande, like a watchman, guarding 

Glenalmond summons here. The hills and vales she loves. 
About the quiet cloisters Where purple mountain ridges 

And hall, with garlands crowned. The glens and corries crown ; 
Fond memories linger, calling Where sparkling to the river 

Your steps to hallowed ground. The burn comes tumbling down. 
Come, sing to day as brothers Above the wave, whose voices 

Who love one thought to sbare, Are weaved in many a dream, 
"O Floreat Glenalmopd ! " A stately queen she rises, 

Your song, your hope, your prayer. Of mountain, moor, and stream. 


V. 
Her kindly teaching follows 
The good and gentle plan 
Of health, and joy, aud learning, 
And “ Manners makyth man.” 
Brave hearts, strong arms she traineth 
To wait on duty's call, 
To love “Sweet Home" and country, 
Aud God, Who giveth all. 
Then, lift we high our voices, 
Our anthem let us raise, 
“O Floreat Glenalmond !” 
Iu song, in prayer, in praise 


The second song of the great Scottish school is a marching one, 

whose words were written by the late headmaster. But it cannot 

retend to rival the Carmen," and its music leaves much to 
desired for such a song. 

Next to Harrow it is certain that Uppingham School possesses 
the finest number of school songs, viewed as a collection. The 
quality of these songs, however, is very variable, and we are here 
chiefly concerned with the one which is actually known as the school 
song. This is a poem of five verses, thc metre of which is some- 
what peculiar, and whose words are from the pen of a former head- 
master, the Rev. Edward Thring, whose name, with that of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, has survived as that of one of the greatest 
schoolmasters of the t century. The music of the song was 
composed by Mr. Paul David. Uppingham boys know it well; 
there is no need to tell tnem much about the school song itself, 
nor about the many other songs connected with the great seat of 
learning to which they are so attached. We have not space here, 
however, to give more than the first verse of the 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL SONU. 


Ho, boys, ho! 

Gather round, together stand, 
Raise a watchword in the land; 
Stand, my merry craftsmen bold, 
Brothers of the crown of gold, 
Wrought in stirring days of old, 
England's crown, the crown of gold! 
Gold of hearts that know no lie, 
Gold of work that does not die; 
Ho, my merry crafteman bold, 
Work again & crown of gold ; 
Work it new, boys, young and old; 
Gather, gather, near and far— 
Uppingham, burrah, hurrah ! 


The famous ancient foundation of the venerable Thomas 
Sutton, celebrated in English literature as very few great public 
schools have been ; the school which figures so minently m one 
of the finest English novels ever written; the school which taught 
grand old Thomas Newcome to answer with clear voice Adsum " 
when the Angel of Death called out his name; of course this 
ancient seat of learning has a song, and equally of course it is in 
Latin. 

The song itself is not very old, for the music was composed by 
William Horsley, who was organist at the Charterhouse from 1843 
to 1873. He naturally dedicated his work to all Carthusians; to 
old boys and present boys; to “ togati et oppidani " ; to*all patrons 
and admirers of the noble Charterhouse School, whoever they might 
be! And his dedication, made in Latin, as we might expect, ends 
with that cry ever dear to all true Carthusians, 


"FLOREAT AETERNUM CARTHUSIANA DOMUS." 


The song itself is called Lacti laudate Dominum," and it must 
be confessed that, whilst it does not lack fervour in its words—the 
true spirit of & good school song praising the school—it certainly 
cannot vie with the Dulce Domum," nor with the Carmen 
Glenamonense." The Charterhouse music may be more stately than 
that of many similar songs, but if a school song is to be a thorough 
success from the vocal point of view—and what is its real worth 
if not this ?—it must be spirited rather than stately in its music ; 
must have a good *' lilt " rather than a dignified solemnity. - 


orginal. Harrow's 


British boys. 


Looking over the several schools we have mentioned—though 
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There are many critics, good judges, who have maintained that, 
for this very reason, Latin iteelf is not the proper tongue for a 
great school song, and we are disposed to agree. The Dulce 
Domum" stands on quite a different footing to modern school 
songs in every way, and it is a pity that some schools have 
hampered their songs by copying, where they might well have been 
Forty Years On," and Haileyburv's fine 
English song have proved that our own mother-tongue is, after 
all, the best language for a really popular school song to suit 


words and music 
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or Fettes, which are all more or less similar to those men- 
tioned—we think that, after impartial consideration, it will be 
difficult to come to any other conclusion than that Winchester 
has the most famous of all school songs, whilst Harrow possesses 
the finest English school song. 
people will agree that the sooner Eton, Clifton, etc., find some 
distinguished alumni who will write for them, too, songs whose 
shall be really first-rate and equal to 
Harrow’s, the richer and more satisfactory our r'pertoire of school 


And we may add that most 


songs will be, and the better satisfied decir scholars will be 


also. 


we have not dealt fully w.th the songs of Wellington, Westminster, 


Introduction. 


6 the amount of laughter that 
a ventriloquist creates whilst perform. 
ing with his figures, and the fact that a 
ventriloquial entertainment is always appre- 
ciated by young and old, it is strange that 
there are not more amateurs practising 
the art. The majority of people appear to 
imagine that ventriloquism is a gift, and 
that & special formation of the throat is 
necessary to produce the various voices. 
This is not so, as anyone may become a 
ventriloquist provided he has sound lungs, 
and nothing the matter with his throat. 

Another popular fallacy is that & ven- 
triloquist throws his voice. This is a 
mistake, as all distant voices are formed in 
the throat, though they appear to come 
from a distance. What the ventriloquist 
really does is to imitate a sound as it strikes 
the ear. For instance, to represent a man 
standing some distance away and shouting 
* Hullo!" the ventriloquist would repeat 
the “ Hullo!” but in a fainter tone, cor- 
responding with the sound as it would 
reach him or the audience. 

The voices heard close at hand, without 
the sound being obstructed in any way, are 
termed colloquial, or near voices, and 
are used in connection with figures, or in 
imitating a person speaking from behind 
a screen, etc. These are the voices mostly 
used in ventriloquial entertainments at 
the present time. 

The imitation of sounds, such as musical 
instruments, animals, etc., comes under the 
heading of polyphonism. 

It will be seen therefore that an enter- 
tainment can be given in either pure ven- 
triioquism, colloquism, or polyphonism, 
although an entertainment comprising the 
three subjects is termed a ventriloquial 
entertainment, as is also & performance in 
which figures and the near voices are used. 

The best plan wil be to acquire each 
subject, so that if at any time you are called 
upon to give an impromptu entertainment 
you will be able to do so without having to 
sav, I have not brought my figures with 
me." 

Kf the directions here given be followed, 
the student of ventriloquism will have no 
diiticulty in acquiring this wonderful and 
amusing art, and should be able to astonish 
his friends in a week or two, according to 
the time given to p-actice. 


Speaking without moving the Lips. 


The first thing the student will have to do, 
in order to become a successful ventrilo- 
quist, will be to learn to speak without 
moving the lips. This is not such a difficult 
feat as one would at first imagine, and 
with a little practice can soon be acquired. 
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VENTRILOQUISM SIMPLIFIED. 
By W. J. Cox. 


PART I. 


Special attention, however, should be 
paid to this subject, as if the ventriloquist 
moves his lips when speaking in any ven- 
triloquial voice the illusion is spoilt, and 
there are always some members of an 
audience quick to note any little discrepancy 
of this nature. It is well to sacrifice a 
little time in practice that they should not 
go away with a bad impression of your 
powers as a ventriloquist. 

To commence, the student should stand 
before a mirror and repeat the alphabet. 
The lips should be about a quarter of an inch 
apart, and the jaws held firmly fixed. 
Some writers advise the ventriloquist to 
place the upper teeth upon the lower lip 
when speaking in the assumed voice, but 
if this is done the sound is somewhat 
blurred. It is much better to keep the 
mouth open slightly and naturally. 

By repeating the alphabet the learner will 
notice that there dre certain letters which 
cannot be spoken without moving the lips. 
These in their order are B, F, M, P, and V. 
By substituting certain other letters in their 
dens a sound similar to that of the original 
etter is produced, and the difference will 
not be noticed by an audience, even if only 
& few feet away, unless specially listened 
for. 

For B the letter G should be substituted, 
and, instead of saying boy," boot, 
66 big," ete., say rm goy,” 66 goot,” 40 gig,” 
etc. Short sentences should be practised, 
such as Be a good boy," Ge a good 
goy’’; Bill Brand built a barrow,” Gill 
Grand guilt a garrow.”’ 

Next comes F. This can be pronounced 
by breathing hard, as though the words 
had the letter H in front of them. Say 
* Fhred has a fhunny fhace, and so on. 

M is a rather more awkward letter to 
deal with, but the difficulty can be over- 
come by substituting N or Ng. The latter 
is the best, as it sounds more like M when 
spoken in sentences. For ‘* Manners 
makyth man," say “ Nganners ngakyth 
ngan." The letters ** Ng " should, of course, 
not be spoken separately, but sounded 
together. l 

For P uso the letter K, as “ kiano ” for 
“ piano," “ Gilkin ” for “Gilpin.” ‘ Please 
place a penny in my pocket” should be 
pronounced Klease klace a kenny in ngy 
kocket.“ 

The letter V can be treated similarly to 
F by breathing hard. 

When speaking words that commence 
with W, the letter can be suggested by 
breathing hard, similar to F and V, but 
the learner will not find this a very trouble- 
some letter to deal with. (“ W ” itself can 
be pronounced“ dug-you.“) 

No doubt the student will find this very 
dry work, but when he has acquired the 


[THE END.] 
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various voices and begins to give enter- 
tainments, he will feel amply repaid for 
having devoted a little time to mastering 
thoroughly the art of speaking without 
moving the lips. It is a good plan to carry 
a little pocket mirror about with you, and 
when you have the opportunity practise 
the sentences given here, and other words 
beginning with the letters in question. 

Of course a ventriloquist, when arranging 
his dialogues, would take care to avoid 
such sentences as I have written, but it is 
well for the stulent to practise them in 
order that he may be able to speak any 
word without moving the lips. 


Breathing. 


Too much importance cannot bo attached 
to proper breathing. The budding ven- 
triloquist will find during his practice with 
the various voices that a good supply of 
air is used, and he will do well to practise 
a few breathing exercises, All air should be 
inhaled through the nose—not the mouth. 
Snoring would not be so common if every- 
one followed this rule. 

A good exercise to take first thing in 
the morning is to stand in the open air, 
and, with shoulders well pressed back and 
chest forward, take in a quantity of air 
through the nose. When the lungs are full 
try and force the air down towards the 
stomach to expand the lower part of the 
lungs, and then exhale slowly through the 
mouth. This exercise will be found to 
be very beneficial to the health, and, while 
increasing the chest measurement and 
improving the health, will also prepare the 
learner for practising the distant voices, 


Smoking and Drinking. 


It is advisable not to smoke or drink 
alcoholic liquors before practising or giving 
an entertainment, as the throat is liable 
to become thick. For a ventriloquial 
performance the throat should be abso- 
lutely clear. 

From experience it is found that smoking 
affects the clearness of the distant voices 
in a marked manner, besides impairing the 
wind, more especially if the smoke be 
inhaled. 

Some ventriloquists smoke when giving 
an entertainment with their figures, and 
possibly some amongst the audience may 
think it more wonderful. As a matter of 
fact it is much easier to keep the lips still 
when speaking for the figures if a cigar 
or cigarette be held between the lips, as 
the muscles of the lips are kept contracted 
to hold the cigar, and when speaking ven- 
triloquially they must be quite still. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A FREQUENT place of attack, both with 
men and animals, is the throat. If 
& secure hold is taken, the victim will 
soon be overpowered. The best form of 
attack is to grip the coat-collar on either 
side with such hand and with the thumbs 
prees the ball of the throat, which is more 
commonly called the Adam's Apple.” 
There are two very effective counters for 
this, however. One is to clench the hands, 
and, with a swinging motion, strike at 
either of the opponent’s arms. The opponent 
will be taken by surprise if this is done 
quickly. The other is to push the hands 
between the assailant's arms, as in fig. 17, 
and thrust them apart. The victim now 
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PART IV. 

victim's neck and p one wrist with the 
other hand. With either knee press in 
the small of the victim's back and pull the 
head back (fig. 18). The counter for this is 
to throw the arms back and grasp the assail- 
ant's arms. Press the thumbs against any 
of the nerves which have been pointed out, 
and bend down suddenly. By so doing 
the opponent will be thrown over the 
victim s head on to the ground. 

There are several other methods of attack 
from the rear, besides throat attacks. 
One form is known in British wrestling 
as the Full Nelson." The idea may be 
clearly seen from fig. 19. The counter form 
of attack is to throw the arms back and 


When an assailant throws his arms 
round his opponent’s body, pinning them 
to his sides, there is a counter attack 
which usually reverses the itions. Let 
the opponent slip suddenly downwards, 
thereby releasing one arm, and with the 
free arm clutch assailant’s shoulder and 
pull him over to the ground (fig. 20). 

The great and im t thing in this, as 
well as in all Jiu-Jitsu methods of attack 
and defence, is to do it quickly and surely. 
When only one counter attack is known, 
it is all.important that it should be done 
surely at first, as the assailant would be on 
his guard against a similar counter move- 
ment, if it should fail at first attempt. 


Fic. 17.—CouNTER THROAT ATTACK. 


becemes the assailant, and grips the back 
of his opponent's head with fia two hands, 
forcing the head down. For this latter attack 
only one counter is of much service. That is 
to feign to duck to the one side, and, when 
the assailant shifts his grip, duck to the 
other. This is almost always a means of 
freeing oneself. . 

A better form of throat attack is to cross 
the arms, and, after grasping the coat. 
collar as before, press upwards and back- 
wards with the fore-arms. If this hold is 
well taken, no counter method of attack 
is of any use. 

The chief form of throat attack from 
the rear is to throw the arms round the 


Fic. 18.—THROAT ATTACK FROM REAR. 


grasp the back of the opponent’s head. 
e result will be a lock, as neither assailant 
can force the attack without making it 
worse for himself. The man in front may 
be able to throw the other over his head 
if he ducks down and forward quickly. 
Another counter attack is, as before, to 
press the thumbs against any nerve which 
can be conveniently reached. 

By grasping the wrists of an opponent 
and forcing the arms, palms outwards, 
upward, an assailant from the rear renders 
his opponent useless, as, after a certain 
point been reached, the arms may be 
easily dislocated. No counter, save kicking, 
is of any use. 


— . —— 


Fra. 19.— Furl NELSONS. 


Fic. 90.—METHOD oF THROWING AN 
ASSAILANT WHO HAS PINNED BOTH 
ARMS TO Victim's SIDE. 


Even though it is necessary to remain in 
the grasp of the assailant for some time, 
the victim should be ready to break away 
at the slightest slackening of the assailant's 
hold, and should carefully think out a means 
of escape. 

The writer saw & splendid example of this 
in a Jiu-Jitsu wrestling bout. One of the 
wrestlers lay on the ground seemingly 

werless. For nearly five minutes he lay 
in the same position. Suddenly the other 
was thrown clean over and eventually 
beaten. He had carefully considered his 
plan of attack. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LAST OF THE HORSE-THIEVES : 
A STORY OF NORTH-WESTERN CANADA. 


HE cowboys of Jake Binning's ranche 
1 were generally understood as being 
the tougbest between Regina and the 
Rockies. Anything in the way of mis- 
demeanour, from spirit-smuggling to horse- 
stealing, was the amusement that they liked 
best, and unfortunately Jake was himself 
one of the worst offenders in the latter 
respect. He had three supporters: Seth 
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PART I. 


Scott and Rob Harley, two of the finest 
rough-riders of the West, and Kit Shannon, 
an old Indian tracker who was nicknamed 
" Daisy Bell,” probably as a sarcastic 
allusion to his dark hair and repulsively 
uncouth face. 

I said that horse-stealing was one of the 
particular weaknesses of the band, but so 
adept were they in the art that, although 


^ 
be 


suspicion lay at their door in many 
quarters, no one was able for long to bring 
one clear case home to them. 
Their last effort, resulting in annex- 
ing some fifty fine bronchoes from a herd 
onging to two English youths named 
Gilbert who had recently settled some five 
miles distant, roused the settlers to the 
point of exasperation. Something must bo 
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done, they agreed, and to carry out their 
resolve practically they descended in an 
armed body one morning upon Jake's home- 
stead, bringing with them Fred Gilbert, 
the elder of the two sufferers. Young 
Gilbert at once identified bis property at the 
first sight of Binning's assembled herds. 
But, alas ! being new.to the ranche life, he 
had failed to keep all his stock carefully 
branded, so of course, when it came to 
identification, he realised too late that only 
the unbranded animals had been stolen. 

" There's my own registered brand on 
the nigh shoulder of every one of them 
critters," said Jake indignantly, when 
Gilbert suggested that the animals were 
his. There's no other brand on them 
but mine, and if I don't know my own 
cattle and mark when I see them, I wonder 
who does? But there's plenty more fine 

s with the same mark on them. You're 
welcome to ride around and have a good 
look at them, if you'd care to fix my brand 
in your minds, gentlemen. If not, I'd take 
it mighty kind if you'd clear off my ranche 
just about as quick as you know how, for 


. I'd have you know that you're trespassing.” 


Tus subject of the use of seals is a vast 
one, and full of interest. We can 
trace it back to ages of remote antiquity ; 
for instance, in Exodus xxviii. 11 reference 
is made to engraving in stone “like the 
engravings of a signet." Jezebel made use 
of King Ahab's seal in compassing the 
death of Naboth the Jezreelite, and we 
know the Babylonian, Assyrian, Hindoo, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman races authenti- 
ca their documenta by affixing seals to 
them ; the Popes made use of leaden seals 
or bulz. 

It is impossible in a short article like this 
to go into the matter very fully, but I may 
mention that our earliest English seal dates 
from King Offa, and there are works extant 
containing engravings of the seals of all our 
monarchs, from that of King Edward the 
Confessor, which, by the way, was the first 
to be called a Great Seal," to that of his 
present Majesty King Edward vn. 

The office of Keeper of the Seals was last 
filled by Lord Henley (1708 to 1772) ; it is 
now merged in that of the Lord Chancellor. 
The colonial seals are, of course, kept by 
the governors of the respective colonies. 

At the accession of each sovereign a series 
of new seals is required, and the designing 
and engraving of them are matters of time 
and importance. Latterly they have be- 
come more and more numerous, as well 
as more elaborate. Although one seal was 
quite sufficient for the use of our earlier 
kings, each separate colony now has ite 
own. 


In designing them an endeavour has 
been made to keep them as nearly as 
possible on the same lines, and, in most 
cases, of the same size. In the accom- 
panying sheet the size has been greatly 
redu especially in the case of the 
Canadian seal, which is an exceptionally 
large one. 

e Royal Arms occupy an important 
asition on each seal. Ric I was our 

t sovereign to introduce them on his. 


The inscription is as nearly as possible the . 


same in every instance. The wording of it 
was altered, and made more comprehensive 
on His Majesty’s accession; it now stands 
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So the settlers were forced to retire, 
amid the jeering laughter of the Binning's 
crew, conscious that once again they had 
been outwitted by the cleverest horse- 
thieves in the West. 

It was too bad to have to leave our 
bronchoes after seeing every one of them,” 
said Fred Gilbert to his younger brother 
Wilfred when, later in the day, he had 
related the history of the futile expedition. 
I could have sworn to every animal. But 
what was I to do? It was our own faulte 
for not keeping the herd fully branded, 
and with Binning's single brand on each 
there was not a leg for me to stand on. 
But never mind, old boy, we've still got 
& hundred good beasts to go on with, and 
this will teach us to be more careful in future. 
We are not full-blown ranchers yet, you 
know." 

No,“ replied the younger, with a slight 
tone of brag that was perhaps pardonable 
when one recognised the force of will and 
pluck that the boy possessed. ‘‘ No; but 
if the Binnings are not full-blown jail- 
birds before we are full-blown ranchers, 
Il eat my hat. We're only green- 

(To bt continued.) 
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horns at this business as yet, Fred, but 
while you have been talking an idea has 
come into my head by which, if we cannot 
get back our stolen bronchoes, we may at 
least rid the country of such vermin as the 
Binnings. Give me a night to think over 
it, and then to-morrow you and I will lay 
our heads together and see what can be 
don2e—eh, Fred? 

The elder smiled affectionately at his 
younger brother. | 

" You were always a scheming sort of 
chap, Will, and somehow or other your 
schemes generally turned out right while 
mine toppled to the ground. But, whatever 
it is, I'll back you up. I don't like to 
think of old St. Clair boys being beaten 
by uncouth Westerners. It's too much like 


being beaten in an exam. by a cheat." 


* Never mind. Keep your ker up, 
Freddy, my boy," said Will with a 
chaffing laugh. Lou lean your six foot 
one on my five foot six. Ill give you a 
leg ap! " And, after patting his brother on 
the back with good-humoured fun, the 
younger Gilbert strolled whistling away to 
attend to the evening milking of the cows. 


SEALS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 


* Edwardus vn. D.G. Britt: et Terrarum 
Transmar : que in dit: sunt Brit. Rex F. D. 
Ind. Imp." Each design was submitted 
to the King for his approval before the 
Royal Mint proceeded with the engraving. 
In some cases the colony also had a voice 
in the matter, and the seals of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, of the Transvaal 
and Queensland, were re.drawn by me 
for the engraver, from designs suggested by 
the governments of these colonies. 

Our Royal Arms have remained un- 
changed since the reign of George In., who, 
by an article in the Treaty of Amiens, con- 
cluded in October, 1801, renounced the 
title of King of France, and omitted from 
his armorial bearings the fleurs-de.lys 
which had been quartered by all our 
Sovereigns from Edward m1. downwards. 
The Farmer King's action was calculated 
to bring about the entente cordiale now 
so happily existing between us and our 
neighbours across the Channel. 

In addition to these arms, each seal 
bears the arms or badge of the colony itself. 
These frequently refer either to the history, 
products, or position of the colony. 

For instance, on the seal for Malta, the 
ancient Melita, there is a representation 
of St. Paul after his shipwreck; he is sur- 
rounded by the hospitable islanders, and 
is casting into the fire the viper which had 
fastened on to his hand. 

The seal of New Zealand recalls tne 
n work of Bishop Selwyn amongst the 

Iaoris. Sierra Leone has the liberated 
slave. À number of the island colonies have 
& ship as their badge, though perhaps the 
best known design of a ship is that of 
British Guiana, which any reader of the 


B. O. P.“. who collects stamps will identify 
at once. 


Gibraltar has the Rock itself; it is here 
called by its ancient name, as are the 
colonies of Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
mente. Several other colonies are also 
represented by small views. Animals or 
birds frequently occur; our young philate- 
list will not fail to recognise the black swan 
of Western Australia. 

The cod and the seal—I mean phoca 


this time, not sigillum—are also introduced, 
and recall stories of perils of the seas. 

Palm-trees are popular, and we have the 
mahogany of British Honduras; and the 
pine-apple makes a decorative emblem for 
the Leeward Islands. 

The Transvaal seal is more elaborate in 
detail than those of our other South African 
possessions. That of the Commonwealth 
of Australia comprises a central shield, 
bearing the Royal Arms, surmounted by 
King Edward's Crown, which is of an 
entirely new design, and surrounded by 
six smaller shields bearing the badges of 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, Wes- 
tern Australia, Queensland, and New South 
Wales; the constellation of the Southern 
Croes will be noted on the Victorian shield. 

Each of the Australian colonies has also 
its own particular seal. In some cases 
another badge is used, as in that of New 
South Wales, where we have a sheep, the 
animal to which the colony owes so much 
of its wealth, suspended between two 
of the ostrich feathers that form the crest 
of the Prince of Wales; his motto, Ich 
Dien," is written below. 

The seal of Canada represents King 
Edward crowned and enthroned as on the 
obverse of a Great Seal; he is robed, and 
wears the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter,” founded by his warlike name- 
sake, Edward nr. about the year 1350. 
In his right hand he holds the sceptre, which 
“shews the force of temporal power, the 
attribute to awe and majesty "' ; and in his 
left, the orb; the Royal Árms are on a 
shield below; on his right hand, the dexter" 
side in heraldry, though in an impression 
it appears on our left, as it would if we 
were facing a real shield, we have shields 
bearing the devices of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, the former being 
three maple leaves below a cross, and the 
latter a cod fish between three Scotch 
thistles. 

On the King's left, or sinister - ' 
first the shield of Quebec, a lion | 
gardant, with two fleurs- de- l. 

a maplespray below; the 
of, course (refer) to the possc 
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done, they agreed, and to carry out their 
resolve practical they descended in an 
armed body one morning upon Jake's home- 
stead, bringing with them Fred Gilbert, 
the elder of the two sufferers. Young 
Gilbert at once identified his property at the 
first sight of Binning's assembled herds. 
But, alas! being new. to the ranche life, he 
had failed to keep all his stock carefully 
branded, so of course, when it came to 
identification, he realised too late that only 
the unbranded animals had been stolen. 
"'There's my own registered brand on 
the nigh shoulder of every one of them 
critters,’ said Jake indignantly, when 
Gilbert suggested that the animals were 
his. There's no other brand on them 
but mine, and if I don’t know my own 
cattle and mark when I see them, I wonder 
who does? But there’s plenty more fine 
nags with the same mark on them. You're 
welcome to ride around and have a good 
look at them, if you'd care to fix my brand 
in your minds, gentlemen. If not, I'd take 
it mighty kind if you'd clear off my ranche 
nt &bout as quick as you know how, for 
'd have you know that you're trespassing.” 


THE SEALS OF THE BRITISH 


Ts subject of the use of seals is a vast 
one, and full of interest. "We can 
trace it back to ages of remote antiquity ; 
for instance, in Exodus xxviii. 11 reference 
is made to engraving in stone like the 
engravings of a signet." Jezebel made use 
of King Ahab's seal in compassing the 
death of Naboth the Jezreelite, and we 
know the Babylonian, Assyrian, Hindoo, 

tian, Greek, and Roman races authenti- 
ca their documents by affixing seals to 
them ; the Popes made use of leaden seals 
or bullæ. 

It is impossible in a short article like this 
to go into the matter very fully, but I may 
mention that our earliest English seal dates 
from King Offa, and there are works extant 
containing engravings of the seals of all our 
monarchs, from that of King Edward the 
Confessor, which, by the way, was the first 
to be called a Great Seal," to that of his 
present Majesty King Edward vn. 

The office of Keeper of the Seals was last 
filled by Lord Henley (1708 to 1772); it is 
now merged in that of the Lord Chancellor. 
The colonial seals are, of course, kept by 
the governors of the respective colonies. 

At the accession of each sovereign a series 
of new seals is required, and the designing 
and engraving of them are matters of time 
and importance. Latterly they have be- 
come more and more numerous, as well 
as more elaborate. Although one seal was 
quite sufficient for the use of our earlier 
kings, each separate colony now has its 
own. 

In designing them an endeavour has 
been made to keep them as nearly as 
possible on the same lines, and, in most 
cases, of the same size. In the accom- 
panying sheet the size has been greatly 
reduc especially in the case of the 
Canadian seal, which is an exceptionally 


large one. 

The Royal Arms occupy an important 
position on each seal. Richard 1. was our 
first sovereign to introduce them on his. 
The inscription is as acer 
same in every instance. The wording of it 
was altered, and made more comprehensive 
on His Majesty's accession ; it now stands 


as possible the . 
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So the settlers were forced to retire, 
amid the jeering laughter of the Binning’s 
crew, conscious that once again they had 
been outwitted by the cleverest horse- 
thieves in the West. 

It was too bad to have to leave our 
bronchoes after seeing every one of them," 
said Fred Gilbert to his younger brother 
Wilfred when, later in the day, he had 
related the history of the futile expedition. 
“ I could have sworn to every animal. But 
what was I to do? It was our own faults 
for not keeping the herd fully branded, 
and with Binning's single brand on each 
there was not a leg for me to stand on. 
But never mind, old boy, we've still got 
& hundred good beasts to go on with, and 
this will teach us to be more careful in future. 
We are not full-blown ranchers yet, you 
know." 

No,“ replied the younger, with a slight 
tone of brag that was perhape pardonable 
when one recognised the force of will and 
pluck that the boy possessed. “No; but 
if the Binnings are not full-blown jail- 
birds before we are full.blown ranchers, 
Il] eat my hat. We're only green- 

(To be continued.) 
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* Edwardus vn. D.G. Britt: et Terrarum 
Transmar : que in dit: sunt Brit. Rex F. D. 
Ind. Imp." Each design was submitted 
to the King for his approval before the 
Royal Mint proceeded with the engraving. 
In some cases the colony also had a voice 
in the matter, and the seals of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, of the Transvaal 
and Queensland, were re drawn by me 
for the engraver, from designs suggested by 
the governments of these colonies. 

Our Royal Arms have remained un- 
changed since the reign of George III., who, 
by an article in the Treaty of Amiens, con- 
cluded in October, 1801, renounced the 
title of King of France, and omitted from 
his armorial bearings the fleurs-de-lys 
which had been quartered by all our 
Sovereigns from Edward m1. downwards. 
The Farmer King's action was calculated 
to bring about the entente cordiale now 
so happily existing between us and our 
neighbours across the Channel. 

In addition to these arms, each seal 
bears the arms or badge of the colony iteelf. 
These frequently refer either to the history, 
products, or position of the colony. 

For instance, on the seal for Malta, the 
ancient Melita, there is & representation 
of St. Paul after his shipwreck; he is sur- 
rounded by the hospitable islanders, and 
is casting into the fire the viper which had 
fastened on to his hand. 

The seal of New Zealand recalls tne 
great work of Bishop Selwyn amongst the 
Maoris. Sierra Leone has the liberated 
slave. A number of the island colonies have 
& ship as their badge, though perhaps the 
best known design of a ship is that of 
British Guiana, which any reader of the 


B. O. P.“ who collects stamps will identify 
` at once. Í 


Gibraltar has the Rock itself; it is here 
called. by its ancient name, as are the 
colonies of Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Several other colonies are also 
represented by small views. Animals or 
birds frequently occur; our young philate- 
list will not fail to recognise the black swan 
of Western Australia. 

The cod and the seal—I mean phoca 


Freddy, 
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horns at this business as yet, Fred, but 
while you have been talking an idea has 
come into my head by which, if we cannot 
get back our stolen bronchoes, we may at 
least rid the country of such vermin as the 
Binnings. Give me a night to think over 
it, and then to-morrow you and I will lay 
our heads together and see what can be 
don2—eh, Fred ? " 

The elder smiled affectionately at his 
younger brother. | 

'" You were always a scheming sort of 
chap, Will, and somehow or other your 
Schemes generally turned out right while 
mine toppled to the ground. But, whatever 
it is, I'll back you up. I don't like to 
think of old St. Clair boys being beaten 
by uncouth Westerners. It's too much like 
being beaten in an exam. by a cheat.” 

Never mind. Keep your ker up, 

my boy," said wil with a 

chaffing laugh. Lou lean your six foot 
one on my five foot six. I'll give you a 
leg a " And, after patting his brother on 
the back with good-humoured fun, the 
younger Gilbert strolled whistling away to 
attend to the evening milking of the cows. 


COLONIES. 


this time, not sigillum—are also introduced, 
and recall stories of perils of the seas. 

Palm-trees are popular, and we have the 
mahogany of British Honduras; and the 
pine-apple makes a decorative emblem for 
the Leeward Islands. 

The Transvaal seal is more elaborate in 
detail than those of our other South African 
possessions. That of the Commonwealth 
of Australia comprises a central shield, 
bearing the Royal Arms, surmounted by 
King Edward's Crown, which is of an 
entirely new design, and surrounded by 
six smaller shields bearing the badges of 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, Wes- 
tern Australia, Queensland, and New South 
Wales; the constellation of the Southern 
Cross will be noted on the Victorian shield. 

Each of the Australian colonies has also 
its own particular seal. In some cases 
another badge is used, as in that of New 
South Wales, where we have a sheep, the 
animal to which the colony owes so much 
of its wealth, suspend between two 
of the ostrich feathers that form the crest 
of the Prince of Wales; his motto, “ Ich 
Dien," is written below. 

The seal of Canada represents King 
Edward crowned and enthroned as on the 
obverse of a Great Seal; he is robed, and 
wears the insignia of “the Order of the 
Garter,” founded by his warlike name- 
sake, Edward mi. about the year 1350. 
In his right hand he holds the sceptre, which 
"shews the force of temporal power, the 
attribute to awe and majesty " ; and in his 
left, the orb; the Royal Arms are on a 
shield below ; on his right hand, the “ dexter” 
side in heraldry, though in an impression 
it appears on our left, as it would if we 
were facing a real shield, we have shields 
bearing the devices of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, the former being 
three maple leaves below a cross, and the 
latter a cod fish between three Scotch 
thistles. 

On the King's left, or sinister side, is 
first the shield of Quebec, a lion passant rc- 
gardant, with two fleurs-de-lys above and 
a maplespray below; the ficurs-de-lys 
of course refer to the possession of tho 
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addon by the French, and its conquest 
y our immortal General Wolfe in 1759; 


the arms on the lower shield are the lion 
and galley of New Brunswick. 


D» you know the isles of the Hesperides ? 

People sometimes talk of them as 
nothing but einder-hea ps. And cinder- 
heaps they are, but there is a grandeur about 
these old fireplaces of Dame Natuze which 
she rakes out from time to time, flinging 
her hot ashes over the cdge of the world, 
wiping out the old landscapes and starting 
afresh with new. 

It is a pity we know so little of the hardy 
men who settled down in these weird 
vegions before Mother Nature herself, for 


4he still puffs smoke from her high chimney 
of Teneriffe. The little history that we 
have is so vastly entertaining that we can- 
not hear it without longing to trace the 
footsteps of the heroes who fought so nobly 
and died so bravely for their land. 

Some of these people called themselves 
Gannarios, and the Spaniards wi them 
off the face of the earth and called them 
“ grand." One of the weirdest spots, 
perhaps, in all the earth is that they call 
* The last stand of the Guanches,” where, 
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Dragon's Tree, Teneriffe. 
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My boy friends would find a study of 


heraldry a most interesting and profitable 
pursuit for winter evenings. It is a great 
pity so little of it is understood by the 
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DEAD FIRE ISLAND. 


By A. LAKEMAN. 


driven by a superior force to a precipitous 
retreat among the mountains, all that was 
left of the struggling band flung themselves 
into the abyss below rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The Guanches or Gannarios inhabited the 
caves formed by volcanic action in the 
island of Gannario, named by the Spanish 
Gran Canaria. They were warlike folk and 
use1 to train up their boys to fling lava-stones 
or blunted spears at one another, and these 
were caught and returned with dexterity. 
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They were intrepid athletes. Whistling 
was also regarded as a very necessary part 
of a lad's education. 

They appear to have worshipped one 
invisible God from a temple built at the 
bottom of a subsided crater. In times of 
drought the priests invoked the pity of the 
Almighty by placing & multitude of goats 
upon one side of a ravine with their kids upon 
the other, so that the heavens were rent by 
their appealing cries. It is said that in a 
neighbouring isle à young pig was kept in & 


majority of people. At one time it formed 

an important branch of every gentleman's 

education. 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


sacred cave, and, as a final resource, released 
and allowed to run about the island. 

The Gannarios embalmed their dead. 
Kings were placed upright with their wives 
sitting beside them. The common people 
were laid upon shelves cut in the sides of the 
caves. If a man were too old to work he 
could demand the right of being placed in a 
lonely cave to die, and to this day one still 
finds the remains of these refugees from life. 

Perhaps the most beautiful natural mau- 
soleum is the Peninsula of Gran Canaria, 
consisting of three mountainous heaps of 
lava and cinders. Appreached from the 
sea it has a gloomy and forbidding aspect, 
but from the land it is uns kably beautiful 
and assumes a shade of deepest purple to- 
wards the evening. Here in sacred silence 
they laid the dead, and no human foot 
except the bearers’ might set foot upon the 
mountain-side on pain of death. Many of 
these mummies may still be seen with or 
without their wiappinga of kid-skin, as 
finely stitched (with a fish-bone needle) as 
any kid glove of to-day. 

Another sacred burial-ground is that 
known as the Mountain of the Four Doors. 
It is a perfect example of one of the abori- 
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drearily through the four rock pillars that 
support the natural roof. Here there are 
indications of a structure which was intended 
to hold the body during the funeral service. 
Close to are the priests’ quarters, also those 
of the virgins who lived in caves high u 
and difficult of ascent. The virgins assiste 
in the sacred ceremonies and were jealousl 
guarded from contact with the outer world. 

A large cave near containing three 
trenches pointing towards & common centre 
was used for drying the bodies in the sun 
after the first preparation for embalming 
had been made. The actual preparations 
were carried out in a cave, where one sees 
various hollows in the wall intended for the 
reception of the medicaments necessary to 
the process The work of cleaning the body 
was done by the butchers, who were the 
most abhorred and despised of all classes 
and were obliged to live apart from the rest 
of the community like lepers. First of all 
they extracted the brain and the entrails, eto., 
which were given to the priests to be dried 
and cured in the sun ; afterwards they were 
burnt and the ashes replaced in the body. 
The body was sewn up in half a dozen goat- 
skins, and jars of butter and dried figs were 
eventually laid beside it. 

Sometimes a body was boned and shrunk, 
the bones being crushed internally and 
extracted through the smallest possible 
incision in the skin, afterwards sewn up so 
as to be almost indistinguishable. 

I have seen a mummied king in Canaria, 
taken from the caves of the Isleta, which is 
about the size of a new-born infant. The 
body is more than half unwrapped and the 
form and features of the face are perfectly 
distinct. The head was larger than those 
mentioned by Frank Buckland in his “ Log- 
Book.” The latter are preserved by an 
aboriginal tribe of Australia and are no larger 
than an orange. In that case the head only 
is kept as a toy or ornament and exhibited 
to friends, Drugs of an astringent and 
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antiseptic nature were employed to obtain 
these effects, Most of them are not now 
known to us but many deadly poisonous 
euphorbias which flourish in the dry volanic 
soil produced medicaments for utilisation. 

The principal of these is the dragon-tree, 
which exudes a slow thick poison fluid known 
as " dragon's blood." This was the in- 
gredient of the Philosopher's Stone in the 
Middle Ages, and was much coveted by 
witches for manufacturing broth," together 
with the dead fingers and other choice 
articles which were flung into the cauldron. 

Some of the most interesting things still to 
be seen in these islands are the double paths. 
These tracks lie about six feet apart, or, if 
along a narrow gorge or precipice, they may 
run side by side, one being three or four 
feet higher than the other. One path was 
intended for men and the other for women, 
and if a man were caught walking in the 
wrong path he was tried before the Taoro 
or public council and executed. This was 
performed by means of stoning or clubbing, 
though sometimes men were buried alive. 

In one of the islands those condemned 
to death were lowered into a pit, and food or 
drink was left with them according to choice. 
But this custom was abandoned, as a man 
once chose milk and so remained alive 
longer than was thought convenient by the 
authorities, especially as it was easy for 
conspirators to communicate by means of 
whistling. 

Boys were taught a whistling language 
from infancy, in order to communicate with 
one another across the ravines when herding 
the goats and pigs, or in times of war. This 
accomplishment some of them taught to the 
conquerors, who handed it down to the 
present day. It is not unusual to hear 
men now carrying on a conversation with 
one another at a distance of three or four 
miles among the mountains.. 

It is not so long ago since a man who owned 
several farms in Gomera determined to take 
lessons in the whistling language unbeknown 
to his tenants. This proved useful, as, 
without betraying the secret of his know- 
ledge, he was able to understand the instruc- 
tions passed from mouth to mouth when 
he was approaching, which were sometimes 
to the effect that the master was coning, 
coupled with injunctions to conceal a certain 
number of the animals from which he 
claimed his tithe. 

There was great evidence of class dis- 
tinction among the Gannarios. The poorer 
classes were compelled to cut their hair 
short. Men wore a coat of goat-skins reaching 
to the knees and without sleeves ; boys wore 
none at all. 

The Gannarios held fast by courtesy and 
honour. Any boy who treated the poorer 
class with rudeness or maintained an over- 
bearing demeanour towards his social 
inferiors forfeited his right to belong to the 
upper class and was obliged to do menial 
work for evermore. If a boy were insolent 
or disobedient to parents he was taken to a 
pinnacle of rock and dashed to pieces in the 
gulf below. 

Inhospitality was an unknown crime, and 
had its limits as well as excesses. Everyone 
was bound to entertain a stranger for three 
days, but not longer, while kings were com- 
pelled by courtesy to exchange wives during 
a visit. Any disregard of this rule was an 
insult only to be wiped out with blood. 

Impurity of speech or habit was regarded 
with intense loathing and was punished by 
crushing the breastbone of the accused 
and burning by fire, as it was not considered 
that anyone guilty of such could be admitted 
as & companion of the deity in the next 
world. 

This is probably why the race assumed 
such remarkably fine proportions; the 
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natives were always described by the con- 
querors as giants. Their strength must 
have been great, for, though they made 
neither roads nor waggons, they squared 
and carried stones of lava-basalt and built 
houses, which are standing in perfect pre- 
servation to-day. "They made pottery with- 
out a wheel, ground corn with a hand-mill, 
and used a rude stone plough und 
similar to one hanging in the Britis 
Museum as a relic of the Stone Age. This is 
the only kind of plough I have observed in 
use in Canaria to-day. 

Puppies, goats, pigs, lizards, and locusts 
were eaten. 

There is a mountain in Gran Canaria called 
Atalaya, riddled with caves which house 
some two thousand souls. These people 
have a different type of physiognomy from 
the Spaniards, with whom they never mix. 
They claim to be the descendants of the 
few Guanches not exterminated at the 
conquest, and their manners are wild and 
fierce. They live by the sale of the same 
rude pottery, which they make in the same 
way. huddled close in their airless caves, often 
with lepers, dogs, and donkeys together, 
stoning every inquisitive stranger who 
desires to visit them. I have in fact seen 
them accept money they have begged with 
one hand and immediately hurl a stone 
after the donor with the other, and cannot 
help thinking that if their claim to be 
descended from the ancient Gannarios is 
a true one, they must have degenerated 
greatly, as the latter proved themselves 
bevond all doubt to be a proud, honourable, 
and independent race. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


~ By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Rabbitry, Aviary, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HiwskELF.—I am writing these lines on 

Trafalgar Day, when, after gaining a victory for 

the British nat:on—one of the most glorious ever won 

on the ocean wave—the great hero Nelson, shot through 
the spine, fell to rise no more. 


“In honour’s cause his life was passed, 
In honour's cause he died at last 
For country, home, aud beauty.” 


No one's life was ever quite blameless. We are all 
human, and, so long as we do not court sin for siu's 
sake. we may repent and be forgiven. We should be 
thankful, every man and boy of us, for the example 
he has left us, for—he did his duty. 

But the old year will have gone ere this reaches your 
hands, and ao I must wish you all a happy, healthful 
new one. 

I3 it a hard task for anyone to live as he ought to 
and obey the golden rules of health? Not if he be a 
lad of grit. For the very day he begins to do his duty 
to the body God has given him, he will fiud more peace 
and happiness. 

For a short time at first living by 1ule may be irk- 
some, but it soon becomes a habit, and you know that 
habit is second nature. We—“ the good old B. O. P.,, 
as it has come to be callel—are not a penny dreadful. 
Neither, on the other hand, are we a goody-gocdv, 
preachy periodical; we love everything that is manly 
and have ourselves hit muny a hard blow during our 
career ; we love all true sport, but are dead nuts on the 
eham article and on cruelty in any form. No, we don't 
preach, yet our readers compare favourably with any 
class of boys in the world, and I am sure that you will 
not consider me— your medicus and father confessor 
out of my element if I quote just one text to you, now 
that your New Year has begun. It is such a simple 
one: “For your bodies are temples of tbe Holy 
Ghost.” 

Oh, lads! lada! take care how you defile these 
temples. Honour them, keep them pure and free from 
blot or stain, sin not against them by thoughts or 
deeds. For remember that thy sins shall find thee out. 
And they will find you whether they be secret ains or 
not. As regards the former, boys often go astray in 
ignorance, or older lads—may Heaven in mercy forgive 
them—lead the younger into vice. But whether they 
are lel blindfold or fall into it with open eyes, Nature 
shall in Lut a few vears hence punish them. ll suy 
no more to-day. Come up out of the evil, my boyz, aud 
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all may yet be well; remain in it, and your days may 
end in darkness and despair. 

I am constantly recommending the cold bath for 
weakly youngsters, and the letters I receive from time 
to titue testify to its extraordinary value in cases of 
debility of ail kinda, It should be taken the moment 
you get out of bed, and all you need is a pailful of 
water in a zinc tub, a big sponge, and a rough towel, 
Sit down in front of the tub after you have undressed, 
and wash. hands and face with soap, then lave the 
brow well with the cold water, and the top of the head 
too, if you like; step into the tub, sponge first one lcg 
and then the other while standing; now sit down again 
and empty a spongeful first over one shoulder, then 
over the other, and repeat thrice, oftener if you please, 
and then towel well, rubbing and squeezing every 
muscle, as this gives you all the good that masaage can 
confer while drying the body. You may or may not 
havea glow. The continual bather does not have this, 
but before he las dressed he feels lighter in mind and 
body, and if there be any music in him he feels inclined 
to sing. A good drink of cold water after dressing 
will do good, and you may if you choose go in for a 
short spell of the dumb-bells. This must on no account 
be taken before but after the tub. All day long you 
must look upon the fresh air as your dearest friend, 
and alcohol or stimulauts of any kind not ordered by 
the doctor your worst enemy. 

I may add that throughout all this new year, as 
before, if God but spares me, I will do my best always 
to give my lads advice, but they must write through 
our Editor at the office of this Paper, and not to my 
private residence. 


Tne PovrTnv RcN.—This is as good a month as 
any for preparing to keep poultry. No boy can weil 
hope to make a living by any such fancy nowadays 
unless it is combined with others, as on farms, But 
wherever there nre food and scraps which would other- 
wise go to feed the rats, it is better and wiser to keep 
five or six well-bred fowls and a cock. This is simply 
turning waste stuff into egg-flesh, There are many 
articles on fowl-keepiug in our back numbers: failing 
these get a book. If you write Spratt's Patent, Fen- 
church Street, London, they will send oue if you 
mention the“ B.O.P.” 

Feed well now in cold weather. Don't forget the 
warm morning moal and the bandful of oats before 
going to rocst. Never let the dust bath fail nor the 
water get frozen. It is somewhat too soon to set 
fowls, but if you do, put them ina nice, warm, quiet 
corner, 


Tur Pratos Lorr. —No pairing yet, of course. But 
you should lave everything ready for the coming 
season. Finish repairs anyhow, and see that every- 
thing is as sweet aud clean as a new shilling. "Ware 
cold air aud wet; even the deck should be dry. 'Ware 
bad smell: also. Early next month you can go in for 
spring whitewashing, etc. But a fine day must be 
chosen and tlie birds put into other pens away from 
the row: nor sl. onld they be returned until tbe loft 
is dry. So you will have to be early atloat for once. 


RaBBITS.—Large, clean, dry hutches, with no bad 
smell about them. Plenty of light and fresh air. 
Exercise in the sunshine whenever possible 


THE AVIARY.—Keep all clean and quiet, and feed 
and tend the birds for strength in the coming breeding 
season. Geta book. 


THE GARDENS. —Rough dig the vegetable ground in 
good weather, that the frost, if we get any, may kill 
some of the weeds. You may get manure out in hard 
weather, but that must not be left long on the ground. 
Make new window-boxe:, but do not put in the mould 
yet. Arrange tlower-bels, train bush and hedge, and 
tidy walks and borders. Next month the rooks begin 
to build, and spriug will soon follow. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A SIMPLE PUZZLE.—ANSWER. 
HERE is the solution of the puzzle on page 192 3 


The thin dotted line shows the fir-t cnt; the thick 
dotted line shows the second cut; and the medium 
shows the third cut. 


Square complete, Dotted lines showing the joins, 
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YET ANOTHER “ B.O.P.” CANORE. The tin should be nine inches square, or thereabouts, the thicker the better. The 
A CONSTANT READER, O. Barker, of Sydney, N.S.W., sends us the photograph of a wheel should be sawn with a bow-saw, or, if no such article be available, a carpenter 
canoe he has built from the plan and instructions given in our pages. Here it is: 


: 


will make one for about sixpence. The roller might easily be made by sawing 
a piece off an old broomstick, using a nail as an axle at each end. All necessary 
measurements will be found figured on the accompanying sketches. 


4 As such items as the handle, the típ box, or the band may be obtained free of cost, « 

and if the wheel be not home-made, the following will be the expense : * 
HOW TO MAKE A LAWN-TENNIS MARKER FOR 1. d. 
THREE SHILLINGS. 5 by smith "M : : 

e by carpenter. . 
Br H. Haut, Nut bolts, eto. =. 0 4 
A LAWN-TENNIB MARKER is a contrivance that may be easily and very cheaply — s 
made by any amateur. All that is needed is a sound tin biscuit-box, a pair of 8 


shaped irons, which had better be pone by a smith, a wooden wheel, a wooden 
roller, a handle, and a few nuts and bolts, and a band for wheel, of either drill or The marker when finished leaves a clear firm line on the ground, and, having a 
webbing. high box, does not splash the whitewash. 


Sport on the Ice! 
(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by 8. J. CARH.) 
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* In a moment we saw the crowd rushing on the Emperor's box.“ 
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RED THURSTAN’S SON: 
STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


(Ilustrated by J. JELIICOR.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—OF THE EMPEROR MICHAEL, AND THE RACES IN THE HIPPODROME. 


I WAS ere long 
enrolled in my 


uncle's company of 
the famous guards, 
which alone held up 
the power of the 
emperorofthat day, 
who was, indeed, a 
moving fi , how 
up now down, ac- 
cording to the pas. 
sion of the great 
families as they 
veered from man to 
man. 

The Varangians 
being drawn from 
foreign races — 
English, Russian, 
Danish, and what- 
not—had little in- 
terest in this man 
or that, so long as 
they drew their pay and had good 1 
of glory, and their way was to stick on to 
the reigning figure, so long as they could 
save his throne and their skins. When the 
new aspirant for rule proved himself invin- 
cible, then the old occupant of the Imperial 
Palace had to seek other quarters—not 
always the other side the Styx—for of 
late there were no less than seven ex- 
emperors alive in Constantinople in Alexius 
Comnenus's day. 

At this moment, Michael, son of Duces, 
wore the Imperial crown. Ye shall hear 
how he was held in honour of his guard. 

“Whither this bright morning ?" oried 
my uncle to one Ulf, who, in the pride of 
his brass and scarlet, strode through the 

ard-room with two or three fair-haired 

anes. 

“To the, Hippodrome, sharp!” said 
Ulf. "''Tis'a great day. The august Corn- 
filcber, our most holy ruler, takes his seat in 
the royal box at ten, and there will be 
rare racing." 

We will go with you," said my uncle. 
** Thou shouldst see, my lad, without delay, 
the best horses of the world and the most 
foolish ruler." 

“ Corn-filcher ? " said I. 
Ulf by that!? 

** "Tis straight from the Greek," he said. 
“Tis a mean creature this Michael—last 
year, in the famine, he bought up the corn 
and sold it from his granary a peck short in 
each bushel—and the very children salute 
him as Parapinakes to-day." 

* "Tis a poor inheritor of Constantine! 
said I. 

" As good as another," replied Ulf. “ New 
Rome craves to-day only its shows and free 
food. The Turks have all the glory—from 
yonder tower thou canst see their camps.“ 

" But how long can this last?” said 
Ingebric. 

As long as our walls stand firm and the 
merchandise pours through the Bosphorus. 
Let the Turks sweep the land,” says Michael, 
“and leave us the city." 

We want a strong man again at the 
helm," said my uncle. 

* He will rise in time," cried one. What 
of Paleologus and Alexius Comnenus ? ” 

They are good soldiers both.“ 

Hast heard the latest tale?" asked 
Ulf. They say Alexius met last week, 


* What meant 


when riding with his brother, an old and 
venerable man, wandering by the shore, 
who, staying his progress, suddenly saluted 
him. Ride on because of the word of 
truth, meekness, and righteousness, O 
Emperor Alexius,’ and then vanished. The 
tale is it was Saint John himself.” 

“ Some madman,” said Ingebric. 

* A well-paid prophet rather, that knows 
the trend of things." 

" Truth, meeknees, righteousness,” said 
Ulf again. We of the North would not 
geek these jewels in Alexius Comnenus." 

Tn Old Isaac had his omen, you remem- 
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“ Ay, the wild boar that vanished as he 
tracked it—vanished as a fiery demon, 
whereat his horse took fright and threw 
him. Twas a feint, man, to get him away 
from the task of rule. These men are not 
rulers ; they are not like William the Norman 
or the Guiscard. The East wants such a 
man to control the rest, and to drive back 
the Turk." 

By this we had reached the Augusteum, 
which lies between the Imperial Palace and 
the Hippodrome. Amid the statues and 
chapels, rich with gold, Ingebric pointed 
me “the golden milestone,” the central 
point of the world. 

" See, good Constantine's sign-post," said 
he, “ wherein he sits even now with his 
mother Helena. Ah! he never thought 
that the heathen would press on us as they 
do to-day. He built this city so great, so 
wondrous, to be the heart of a vast empire. 
Hast ever heard what he said, when they 
chided him for marking the boundaries 
over-wide. They are t words: 

* * I shall go on till the Guide Unseen in 
front of me thinks well to stop.’ The 
empire needs a Constantine to-day.” 

“ The Constantines are in the West to- 
day," said Ulf, "or thou wouldst not be 
here." - 

Now we were in the Hippodrome, and my 
eyes wondered as I saw its size. It is, they 
say, over six hundred cubits long, and built 
of costly stone. Down the midst runs the 
division wall, and the whole north-end is the 


Imperial box, a marvel of gold and crimson -< 


hangings. It is in the neighbourhood of 
this box that the Varangians had their 
place. l 

Forget not to cheer the green, said 
Ingebric. Here is a bunch of colours; 
for five hundred years the rivalry of green 
and blue has run high beneath this 
Eastern sky." 

ii Ay. 'tis a rivalry that may any day 
draw blood," said Ulf. 

The trumpets sounded bright and clear, 
and all eyes looked to the Imperial box. 
The procession entered from the entrance 
by “the golden milestone.” The trum- 
peters playing as they came, a glowing 
squadron of guards, the Emperor Michael, 
so burdened with rich garments of gold and 
purple cloth that I scarce could see what 
manner of man he was, and behind him, 
noblemen, ladies, bishops in graver apparel, 
and the patriarch in gorgeous red raiment 
from crown to feot. 

In the central seat the Emperor Michael 
< down, and at his signal the games 

an. 
here was foot-racing exceeding swift, 
some good tussles of wrestling, and the 


favourite champions of the populace won 
oft. 

But it was the horse-racing that men 
yearned for, and when the slim, graceful 
creatures and their riders were drawn up 
before the royal box, a great cheer went up 
to heaven. the chief race there were 
six horses entered—three were of the 

een" and three of “ the blue." I could 
foel the hot spirit of the race in the vast 
Hippodrome, and see it shining in the eyes 
of great and small. The Emperor was 
keen and alert now, and leant forward from 
his seat, his weak face thrust forward from 
the Imperial cope. 

“ Blue has won thrice of late,” my uncle 
whispered. *'' Michael favours green. We 
shall see what will hap.” 

With their riders in the saddle the horses 
were away. 

They had thrice to pass the box. 

The first turn the six strained every nerve 
to wheel round the “spina” first. One 
horse took it too near, and flung his rider, 
and another collided with the riderless 
steed. A blue and a green drew away now 
from the other two, and there was silence 
as they raced neck and neck. Thus they 
raced twice round, and as blue seemed, at 
the turn being on the inside, to make good 
his advantage, a great cheer rose u 

Blue leads! Blue wins! Blue wins 
again!“ 

The rider of the green put forth a mighty 
effort. 

“Green! Green! Green gains! shouted 
the green faction, and the cry rose chiefly 
from where we stood. 

" Green wins! Blue holds it still” 
The cries rang fierce and hot, and neck by 
neck the two steeds, so far as eye could see, 

the poet. 

* Blue won ! " cried some. 

Green won! cried the others. 

*" A dead heat! A dead heat! sang out 
the soberer watchers. 

“The Emperor shall decide!” cried out 
the Guards. 

" Nay! The master of the course!” 
cried the rest. 

There were cries and shouts of anger, 
and & movement of the crowd. e 
Emperor talked a moment with one near 
him, then stood, and, raising his hand, 
bade the green ribbon be slung to the pole 
of victory. 

“ The race for the green, said Michael. 

A great yell rose up from the crowd. 
Cries of Corn-stealer!” “Liar!” “Knave 
in purple!" echoed from wall to wall In 
a moment we saw the whole crowd were 
rushing on the Emperor’s box. 

Stand firm, Guards! cried our captain, 
and the Varangians, lance in rest, presented 
an impenetrable fence to the screaming 
and excited people. 

Through the entrance by which he had 
come, with his great officers around him, 
the Emperor Michael, pale and trembling 
like a lily, left the Hip e. 

“Shade of Augustus,” laughed my 
uncle, see how men treat thine heir!" 

" Wil they pursue and harm him?" 
said I. 

" Nay—the next game first. Son, thou 
must use thyself to insulted dignity. Such 
things occur every day in Constanünopie." 

(To be continued.) 


buccaneers reached the island near 
midnight, and Deuchary and Doodle 
were appointed to light a fire and prepare 
supper, while the others took the raft and 
proceeded to Skelbo burn for a supply of 
water. The boys sat far into the night, 
eating and plannin t things for the 
summer holidays. Wild horses would not 
drag their island secrets from them. 

Hector woke with a start about six in the 
Dr He heard the voices of people 
engag in quarrelling. He shook the 
others into whkefulness, and they peered 
out cautiously. There on the flood-tide 
bearing full down on the island was the 
Widgeon laden to the gunwale with an 
Academy crew ! 

Shortly after the buccaneers had fallen 
asleep, Toko was up in Duldachy, and 
silently stealing from house to house to 
rouse his comrades that were pledged to 
assist him. It was a more troublesome 
task than he had bargained for, and the 
number of dogs that wished to try conclu- 
sions with him was most embarrassing. 
He mustered all his own gang and four of 
the fifth, including Rutherford, the only 
representative of the boarders. There were 
nine of them, and, as they walked along the 
beach in Indian file (this gave an air of 
mystery to the undertaking), they were 
attended by a pack of snarling, barking 
collies, who threatened to rouse Duldachy. 
On reaching the outskirts of the fisher-town 
they directed a fusillade of stones against the 
yelling curs that effectually scattered them. 
Then they ran the Wtdgeon down the beach. 

Toko and Pop got in and rowed slowly 
towards the ferry bar. The others kept 
pace with them along the shore. Instead 
of clearing the point by going out to sea, they 
landed, and the united efforts of the boys 
dragged the boat across the spit to the 
mouth of Loch Fleet. They had to be 
exceedingly careful now. Owing to the 
crowded state of the boat, which increased 
her instability, only one pair of oars could 
be used. Toko at the helm knew nothing 
of the strong currents; Pop at the oars 
would make a fisherman sit down and cry. 
More often than not the boat would travel 
broadside on. Now it would be swirled 
swiftly round in an eddy, now driven on to 
a shoal. In either case, helmsman and oars- 
man came in for well-deserved abuse, which 
they received by no means in silence. Their 
progress was an illustration of the remark- 
able immunity from accident enjoyed by the 
average schoolboy. Any boatload of decent 
citizens would have gone to the bottom in a 
similar case; the Widgeon simply pursued 
her wild career towards Skelbo island. 

The main current ran along the eastern 
side of the isle. Of this Toko was ignorant, 

consequently was carried past his first 

ing-place at a great rate towards the 
Old Man. As they swept by Fourpenny 
Point, their loud wrangling fell upon the 
ears of Macadam and Macbrussler, who were 
discussing a half-mutchkin and yesterday's 
sermon at the samo time. 

“ Man, they're up early," remarked the 
keeper. 

* Well, ther's no good of chasing them 
all over the loch," answered the caner, as he 
replenished the glasses. 

„We'll give them time to get back to the 
island.” 

. The buccaneers, as soon as it was safe, 
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came out of the cave and raced for the hut. 
All the pots and pans and pails they collected 
and carried to the raft. Hector tied them 
up in the sail, discarded the mast, re- 
attached the buoys, and was ready to depart 
at a moment's notice. Toko, having over- 
shot the mark, now steered his boat into 
slack water on the Balnamisge side, with the 
intention of landing on the island on the 
west. As soon as the Widgeon was out of 
sight, Hector cast loose, and the raft, 
heavily laden and deep in the water, floated 
northwards on the stream. With consider- 
able difficulty they managed to reach the 
nearest island, Partan Isle. Making for the 
far side they landed, and crawled through 
the long bent till they could command a 
good view of Skelbo Isle. 

Hitherto they had not been seen by their 
foes, who had now disembarked, and were 


making the loch resound with insolent 


challenges to the buccaneers to come out 
and show themselves. Spread out in line 
they were advancing southwards. Soon 
loud cries testified to the discove. of the 
hut. With feelings of rage, Hector and 
the others saw their little hut in flames. 
Quickly, too, the cave was found, and Block 
and Pop dragged out the sacks of straw to 
feed the burning hut. Such of the food as 
had been left behind was in the hands of 
the invaders. As there was less than three 
hundred yards of water between the two 
islands, not only were the gestures of 
Toko's crew plainly seen, but even their 
conversation was distinctly heard. 

Here's the mast!" yelled the elder 
Tuftie; “ the raft can’t be far off, nor the 
buccaneers either." 

* Never mind now," shouted Toko; 
grub first; we'll soon find Spirtle- legs and 
his spawn"; and they squatted on their 
haunches and munched away with a keen 
enjoyment of their surroundings. When 
they had finished, some threw on the fire 
every combustible they could find, including 
the mast; others destroyed the cave by 
leaping upon it from above. 

Block, taking advantage of slack water, 
got into the boat, and, bent on exploring, 
pulled towards Partan Isle. He landed and 
proceeded to make his craft fast. Next 
moment he was struggling in the hands of 
the buccaneers, who tied him up with the 
sail rope, to the consternation of his com- 
rades, who had watched the unequal struggle 
with feelings of rage and dismay. The 
buccaneers then coolly collected their be- 
longings, and placed them in the boat. 
When all was ready, they embarked, Hector 
having previously untied Block’s hands. 
They pulled away quickly before Block could 
free himself sufficiently to engage in stone- 
throwing, which they knew to be one of his 
little weaknesses. The raft they towed 
behind. 

Coming abreast of Skelbo Isle, but at a 
safe distance, they rested on their oars and 
commiserated with the unhappy Toko on 
his unfortunate position. 

"Leave us the raft at least,” begged 
Toko. 

“ Not a slab!” replied Hector. 

* Any message for Mr. Campbell, Ruther- 
ford? inquired Doodle politely. 

Rutherford's answer was prompt, but 
rude. The younger fellows lined the beach, 
and held out imploring bands to Hector, 
but al] in vain. The buccaneers took off 
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their caps to the marooned boys, bade them 
never say die,“ and set off with the turn 
of the tide. Rounding Fourpenny Point 
they hailed Macadam and the keeper, who 
were launching a coble, and informed them 
that & troublesome gang of Academy boys 
was on Skelbo Isle. 

Thank you for nothing!” roared the 
caner back at them, '* Youcan goto Jericho 
so long as you keep off my mussel- beds." 

" How's the pig ? " cried Rory, nettled at 
the man's surliness. 

Macadam, with a look of suspicion at the 
boat, turned quickly to the keeper, and said, 
* That’s not the lot, surely ? " 

„Oh. there's plenty of them left behind, 
man, if ye would only listen." 

„So there is," said Macadam, throwing 
a stout piece of rope into the coble. 

In about an hour and a-half the bucca- 
neers were off Duldachy, temporising with 
the Captain, who had been looking for 
hours for his boat, and had exhausted his 
vocabulary. But when Hector narrated the 
events of the morning, the Captain became 
calmer, and told them to belay and come 
ashore. 

On the island the schoolboys were thunder- 
struck at the turn of affairs. They heaped 
reproaches on Toko for his cocksureness, and 
reviled Block bitterly. Tho latter, even if 
he could have swum across, would not have 
dared then. But their expressions of despair 
soon changed into exclamations of joy as 
they perceived Macadam’s coble coming 
towards them slowly. They cheered ex- 
RÀ and danced wildly up and down the 
sand. 

" For impidence give me  Duldachy 
booys,” said the keeper. 

Pass me that rope," growled Macadam, 
as he tugged at the oars. 

The coble ran up the sand, and the 
delighted boys crowded round it. They 
leapt quickly back with cries of fright and 
pain as Macadam slashed right and left with 
the rope's end. The two men jumped out, 
and the boys fled to the top of the nearest 
sand. bank. 

" Ah'll give ye mermaids,” cried the 
caner, as he shook the rope at them. 

* Ah’ll teach ye to lave my pig alone.“ 

What do you mean by assaulting us like 
this?" asked Rutherford, the oldest and 
most serious of the boys. 

„He's taking us for the buccaneers,” 
whispered Toko. 

" Mistaking us, you mean," 
Rutherford indignantly. 

" Assaulting ye?  Ah've no begun vet; 
wait till ah've feenished," said Macadam, 
advancing deliberately to the attack. 

" We've done nothing to you," pleaded 
Toko. 

" Ye hevna stoned me?" inquired the 
keeper sarcastically. 

That's over long ago," answered Toko. 

“ Aye, but no this,” shouted Macadam, as 
he rushed at them. The boys fled on the 
wings of fear to the trees at the north end. 

“ Well drive them into a corner,” said 
Macadam to the keeper, as they leisurely 
followed the boys. 

“Now, boys,” said Rutherford, who 
assumed the leadership. “ fill your hands with 
wet sand, stand together, and when they 
come at us, let them have it. We'll get 
back to the coble before them." The boys 
saw the plan in a moment, chuckled, but 


retorted 
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wero still afraid. Soon Macadam was upon 
them, to be met by a blinding shower of sand. 
The older man in his eagerness caught his 
foot in a bulging root and fell heavily. 
The boys raced madly for the coble, tumbled 
in wildly, and pushed off. Then they burst 
into a cheer of triumph. 

“ Don't forget Block," said Tuftie senior. 

So they fetched off Block, and in their joy 
forgot to abuse him. 

Here, booys," shouted  Macbrussler, 
* come ashore, and we'll overlook the past.” 

* You overlook the loch, replied Ruther- 
ford, “and look after that drunken mer- 
man." 

* Ah'll hev the law on ye for theft." cried 
Macadam threateningly. 

* And for wilful assault and battery, too, 
I suppose?" queried Rutherford taunt- 
ingly. 
“ We'll look after the pig," yelled Toko; 
and then they pulled away for Fourpenny 
Point, beached the coble, and made for 
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Macadam's house. They turned the pig 
loose, told some fisherwomen who had come 
for mussels to help themselves, as the caner 
was not at home, and then set their faces 
towards Duldachy. 

* If we hurry up we may get home before 
the buccaneers," suggested Toko, still bent 
on revenge. 

* Oh, shut up! We've had enough of the 
buccaneers," remarked Rutherford, and the 
others gloomily assented. 

With a dirty red pocket-handkerchief the 
caner wiped his eyes, which still smarted 
painfully ; the keeper gently stroked his 
bruised shins. After a long silence, the 
latter remarked crossly, “ Ye've made a 
fool o' me." 

* Ah couldn't," said Macadam savagely. 

“ Then ye've made a fool o' yersel'," was 
the indignant reply. 

[17 P'raps." 

Not a soul was visible on the loch's side. 

The fisherwomen stealthily filled their 
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“SONNY.” 
By Lours BECKE, 


creels, wondering where Macadam could 
be. One curious dame climbed a sand-dune 
to investigate. 

“ Hic, wumman, get into the coble and 
take us off," roared Macadam. 

* Losh be here! It’s the caner," and the 
guilty woman accepted the chance as a. 
peace-offering. 

“We must keep this quate," timidly 
hazarded Macbrussler. 

" Quate as the grave, man: and, mind. 
the coble drifted,” was the surly answer. 

Macadam made the women pay up for 
all they had taken (which was much more 
than they wanted), or he would charge them 
with theft. He was glad to be able to take 
it out of somebody. Even his fair rescuer 
found him inexorable. 

“Yere a hard man, Mester Macadam, 
but ye'll hev a fat pig, for it's among the 
kail," she remarked pleasantly. 

It was the last straw for Macadam, and 
the women hobbled off in dismay. 
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HE Palestine, brigantine, had put into 
Port Denison (North Queensland) 

to land some tons of Torres Straits beche- 
de-mer and pearl-shell for shipment by the 
homeward-bound  British-India mailboat: 


and Packenham, the skipper, and his super- 
cargo Drake, having finished their business 
with the steamship company’s agent, were 
lounging about on the long jetty, waiting 
for the brigantine’s boat to take them off 
on board, to leave Port Denison (or Bowen, 
as it is more frequently called) as soon as 
possible that day ; for Bowen is the dullest 
and hottest town in the Far North of 
Queensland, barring Rockhampton. 

The jetty was deserted, save by them- 
selves, an official, and one other man—or 
rather the semblance of a man, for he was 
so utterly broken-down and wretched- 
looking that, as he shambled past them, both 
men regarded him with silent pity. Then 
the supercargo called to him. 

* I say, old man, you seem down on your 
luck. What's the matter? Had a bad 
turn of fever, en? 

The man halted, turned, touched the 
rim of his battered cabbage-tree hat, and 
came slowly up to the two men. His 
features, and indeed his whole body, were 
emaciated, and the tightly drawn skin on 
his high cheek-bones was as yellow as his 
short, straggling, and unkempt beard of 
some months' growth. He looked to be 
about forty years of age—in reality he was 
little more than half. 

The supercargo repeated his question, 
speaking in a sympathetic tone, for the man's 
eyes attracted him, and aroused a sense of 
pity—they were so big and dark, and looked 
more like those of an animal in pain than 
those of a human being. 

For a moment or two he stood silently 


a accident before. 
I think, sir, an' I ain't right in me 'ead, 
sir,” and the big, deer-like eyes stared 
wistfully into the supercargo's bronzed face. 


him ‘ Looney.’ 
out from London in the emigrant ship 
Scottish Knight, I believe, 'bout a year ago, 


before them, his lips moving. and the 
fingers of his long, skinny hands twitching 
and intertwining nervously. Then slowly, 


and with difficulty, words came. 


* Yes, sir, fever—three months—an' ad 
Fell down a mountin 


* Poor beggar wante looking after," said 


Packenham, instinctively putting his hand 
into his pocket for money. 


The jetty official walked up, and, with 


rough kindness, told the man to clear out 
and 


o back to the town. 
* You'll be tumbling off the jetty, Sonny, 


and although the sharks wouldn't touch 
yer, for fear o' breakin' their teeth on yer 
bones, I'd have ter fish yer out—so ' git. 


The man shrank back and then was about 


to obey, when the supercargo called to him 
to wait a minute. 


* Who is this poor fellow ? " he asked the 


official. 


* Dunno his right name, sir, but we call 
He's a new chum. Come 


and went up country to the Gilbert River 


gold-fields—thought he'd pick up nuggets 


by the bushel, Is'pose. Three other chaps— 
‘Johnny Raws, like himself—went with 
him. They started to foot it—three hun- 
dred miles—and was loaded up like blessed 
camuels, but hadn't got no firearms, and 
hadn't no more idea of what they'd have to 
go through than babies. But, anyways, 
they managed to get over a hundred miles 
from Bowen—though they was on the 
wrong track for the Gilbert Gold Diggin's. 
Then, one night, the niggers on the basalt 
ranges came down on 'em, and killed three 
of em; but this poor chap somehow got 
away and hid in the ranges, whilst the 
niggers ate his mates. Three days after- 
wards the Native Police found him at the foot 
of a bluff, stark naked, and as mad as a 
hatter from sunstroke, and with his skull 
half-cracked by a nigger's waddy. He 
must have fallen from the top of the bluff. 
Curious, ain’t it, that when a new chum 
gets lost in the bush he goes round and 
round in circles, and chucks away all his 
clothes, or starts climbin’ a barren mountain 
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to look for water? Well, the Native 
Police brought the poor chap here to the 
'ospital, and then he gets fever atop o’ his 
sunstroke, and he hasn't been right in his 
coco-nut ever since.” 

5 what is he doing wandering about 
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* He's been discharged from the ospital. 
The doctors can't do nothing more for him, 
and the 'ospital is full of bad fever cases. 
He ain't got no money, and no friends, and 
so he got the push from the 'ospital—the 
Committee ain't too keen on keeping patients 
who can't pay. Now, this poor cove would 
starve if it wasn’t for some of the towns- 
peo le.” 

e supercargo was a man of impulse— 
for good or bad. First, he freely abused 
the Committee of the hospital as a pack of 
mercenary ruffians. Then he turned to the 
cause of his lurid remarks and placed his 
forefinger on his shoulder. 

" Look here. Do you see that boat 
coming ? Yes. Well, you are coming with 
us in that boat to the ship. She is going to 
Sydney. Do you know where that is? 

“ I've heerd of it—it's in Melbun." 

* Not quite, but that's near enough. 
Now, I am going to take you to Sydney, 
and put you in a hospital where they 
understand sunstroke, and will cure you. 
Savee ? ” 

The man’s lipe twitched, and his eyes 
filled with tears as he nodded. 

" Well, Sonny, here is the boat. Come 
on," and, taking the derelict by the arm, 
he led him down the jetty steps into the 
boat. In a few minutes they were on board 
the brigantine. 

" Steward," said the supercargo, look 
after this man. Give him a rig-out of 
clothes from the trade room, and boots, 
and everything else. Then let him have 
some light food. He can sleep in the deck. 
house. The poor beggar is a bit dotty.” 

** All right, sir.” 

Half an hour later the Palestine was under 
sail, and Packenham and the supercargo 
were stretched out on the skylight flaps, 
smoking. 

" What made you saddle yourself with 
that chap, Drake ? asked the skipper. 

Don't know exactly - perhaps because I 
had sunstroke myself once. Anyway, I've 
done it." 


It was the month of June, and the 
Palestine had to thrash her way to Sydney 
against a strong, bitterly cold “ southerly,” 
and during the three weeks’ beat down the 
coast the fever poison in ‘‘Sonny’s ”’ veins 
was overcome by the pure sea air, the keen 
wind, and the change of diet. His face and 
body filled out, and as he grew stronger he 
worked, or at least tried to work, although 
no one asked or wanted him to do so. He 
followed Drake about as a dog follows a 
loved master. The crew were good to him, 
and so, too, was the Mohammedan steward, 
whose religion taught kindness, and even 
reverence, to the mentally afflicted. For 
the poor creature's brain was still seriously 
affected. Ile knew it, and tried to express 
himself on the subject to Drake. 

" Never mind, Sonny" (everyone now 
called him “ Sonny "), “I know what you 
mean by ‘everything getting black, and 
then a great white light, and roaring and 
rushing of waterfalls.’ When we get to 
Sydney [ll take you to a great doctor— 
the man who cured me when my kind 
friends wanted to put me in a lunatic 
asylum. Savee?" 

“ Yes, sir." 

* And I daresay I shall not leave you in 
Sydney. I am going in this ship to a 
place called Admiralty Island to live there. 
Would you like to come with me? 


The big eyes blazed with joy. Oh yes, 
sir. But I am so frightened—of myself, sir 
—when I looks over the side into the deep, 
deep blue water—there is a great white 
light there shinin’ at me, bright an’ lovely, 
an’ I wants to dive down an’ touch it. 
Then I gets afeard agin an’ I comes away, 
an’ lies down in the sail place, and puts 
my face agin the cool canvas, an’ then 
when them crackin’ noises comes in my ‘ead, 
an’ I hears the rushin’ of the waterfalls, I 
don’t feel afeard, ’cos the sail locker is 
dark an’ cool an’ quiet." 

“ That’s right, Sonny. Always go in the 
sail locker when the blackn comes to 
you, and when you see the great white 
light. Now, look here, do you see all these 
casks and cases and bottles of rum and 
brandy and wine in this trade room ? " 

** Yes, gir." 

" Well, you must promise me never to 
touch anything in those bottles, even if the 
corks are out and there are glasses standing 
by. If you do, Sonny, I will give you a 
deadly hammering. Savee?" 

Oh no, sir, I won't." 

“ That's right! You see, Sonny, if you 
drink any spirits or wine or beer, the crack- 
ing noises and the roar of the waterfalls 
will come on worse than ever, and the great 
white light, deep down in the sea, will call 
you, and you will go to it—and die I have 
seem that great white light. It has arins 
and hands that beckon to you, hasn't it? 

“ Oh yes, sir, long arms; all wavy and 
misty-like, an' gentle looking, an' wavin' 
to me to come.“ 

Don't look over the side any more, 
Sonny." 


The firearms for the ship's defence 
possessed a fascinating interest for Sonny, 
and he was highly elated when, one bright 
day, Drake passed up all the Winchesters 
and Sniders to the watch on deck to clean 
and overhaul, and gave his own special 
Winchester to Sonny, telling him to b 
careful about removing the nut on the 
spring barrel, and to grip hold of the spring 
when taking it out. 

Ten minutes afterwards there was a cry 
of Man overboard !" and two Polynesian 
sailors leapt over the side after Sonny, 
who had followed the long, spiral spring of 
Drake's beloved Winchester. The Kanaka 
sailors were beside him in a few minutes, 
and before the brigantine had come to the 
wind, and a boat was lowered, they had him 
safely between them. Sonny was hauled 
up, full of salt water and sorrow, and told 
to turn in. Later on he came to Drake, 
trembling and red-eyed. 

It shotted up in the air, sir—way up 
as high as the mast, and when I seed it fall 
in the water, I jumped after it, but it was 
gone.” 

Drake laughed. ‘You donkey! You 
might as well have jumped overboard in a 
gale of wind after a needle. Never mind, 
though, Sonny, I've plenty more spare 


springs." 
Sonny gazed at him with an almost 
awe-like reverence. And for the next 


three days he kept hard at work in the 
trade room, polishing up the rusty blades 
of axes and tomahawks, and other steel 
articles, till they shone like burnished 
silver. After they were all finished, and 
stacked neatly in their racks, he walked up 
and down, looking at them lovingly, and 
emitting a curious, chuckling whistle. And 
he always watched Drake—watched him 
with wondering eyes at almost everything 
he did, especially if it was anything to do 
with firearms. 

There was a case of Prussian needle-gun 
cartridges in the trade room, and one day 
Drake knocked off the head, and cut open 
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the tin lining, to take out the cartridges and 
pack them, with a dozen needle-guns, in 
another case. He ho to sell them on 
the next cruise of the Palestine in the South 
Seas. And, as he worked, and Sonny helped, 
he told him the story of Sadowa and of the 
sanguinary day at Königgrätz. 

“ An’ them long guns killed the Austrians, 
sir ?" queried Sonny, pointing to the case 
of needle-guns. 

" Yes, Sonny. I daresay those very 
needle-guns in that case were used at 
Sadowa to wipe out the Austrians. Then 
when the Prussians found out that the 
Snider rifle was better and quitker for 
killing people, they got rid of their eund. 
nagels, and the owners of this ship bought 
some of them for me to sell to the natives 
of the South Sea Islands." 

“ For fightin’ with, sir ? ” 

" Yes ; perhaps for fighting." 

Are they black people, sir?“ 

“ Not all; but some of them are so black 
that if you drew a burnt cork down thoir 
cheeks it would make & snow-white mark ; 
others are red-skinned, others brown. 
The black people live in the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea. The people you 
will see if you go with me to Admiralty 
Island are a very light copper-colour. But 
they are the most savage of all.” 

Sonny watched Drake open the breech 
of one of the needle-guns and work the 
lever to and fro. 

* Ever fired a gun, Sonny ?” 

“No sir, but I'd like ter. I want to 
learn ter shoot, cos I wants to get even with 
them blacks fer killin’ Gus Holt an’ Tom 
an' Jimmy Cross. Oh, it was awful, sir. 
I seed 'em stick Jimmy all over spears 
like a 'edge-'og, an’ then they smashed his 
brains out with waddies—a sorter 'eavy 
club they ’as. An’, sir, sometimes I wakes 
up o' night, and I sees them poor coves 
lvin' on the groun’ all bloody, an’ ears 
them black niggers yellin' all round me. 
One of 'em 'it me on me 'ead, too." 

“ But, Sonny, the black people you may 
now see in a few months hadn't anything to 
do with the murder of your mates—they live 
thousands of miles away from Queensland, 
and don't know anything about it. Soer” 

** Yes, sir.“ 


At Sydney, Drake took his protégé to see 
& famous doctor—a man who had attended 
him when he himself was suffering from 
& bad sunstroke years before. 

“ Let him stay with me for a week,” said 
the doctor, then I shall be better able to 
judge as to what can be done for him." 

The week passed, and then Sonny came 
back to Drake smiling hopefully. In the 
evening the doctor dined on board, and said 
to the supercargo : 

* I can do nothing more for him, Drake. 
Time is the only thing. Let me see him 
again when you return.“ 


Three months later Drake was living op 
shore at Admiralty Island, where a new 
trading and pearling station had been 
founded. With him were Sonny and six 
natives of Niue (Savage Island) These 
men were for the protection of the station, 
and were also employed as divers. ‘They 
were steady and trustworthy, and when 
Packenham sailed away in the brigantine 
for a three months’ cruise to the islands of 
the North-West, he had no fear for the 
safety of Drake and his party. 

But unfortunately matters did not go 
smoothly. <A few davs after the Palestine 
had sailed, the local chief from whom Drake 
had leased the land on which the station 
had been formed, made a demand for a 
further payment, and became sullen, and 
then truculent when Drake refused. Then, 
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on the following day, whilst one of his men 
was bathing, the poor fellow was shot 
through the head by an unseen foe. To 
Drake, the chief denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and asserted that the man had 
been killed by a party of predatory bush- 
men from the interior. Drake knew that 
he lied, and he and his men were, from that 
time, on their guard. A good watch was 
kopt at night, the house was put in a state 
of defence to repel any attack, and all the 
undergrowth about it was carefully cleared 
away. 

For some weeks nothing further happened, 
and N' bota (the chief) sent a number of his 
people with pearl-shell for sale to Drake. 
But the latter was not at all satistied. He 
had never expected any hostility from the 
natives, and was most anxious to make 
an examination of the coast in his cutter 
and whaleboat, and personally search for 
new beds of shell. To remain months on 
the island, and succeed only in obtaining 
small quantities of pearl-shell by purchase 
from the natives would not pay the owners 
of the Paleatine, nor himself; and, on the 
other hand, although he knew that shell 
abounded in shallow water along the coast 
8 few miles away from his station, he feared 
to leave it unguarded, feeling that it might 
be plundered and burnt during the absence 
of himself and his small party—for it 
contained trade goods to the value of 
1,8007. to 2,000. 
© Chafing under the forced inaction, and 
knowing that all his movements were 
closely watched by the treacherous N'bota, 
he at last took a decisive step which filled 
the savage chief with fury. 

A little over a mile distant from the deep 
and almost landlocked bay on which the 
station was formed, there lay a small island, 
not quite a mile in circumference. It 
was well wooded with some heavy timber 
in the centre, and encircled with groves 
of coco-nut palms, and though unin- 
habited it was sometimes used by the 
natives as a fishing resort, and for turtle- 
catching. After carefully examining it, 
Drake decided to abandon the mainland, 
and establish himself on the island, where he 
would be more secure from a sudden attack, 
and patiently await the return of the 
brigantine. Then he and Packenham would 
decide as to the next course to pursue. 

Not wishing N’bota to learn of his inten- 
tions, he waited for a suitable time to 
carry out his plans, taking Sonny and his 
boats crew into his confidence. The 
natives of Admiralty Islands are as valorous 
as they are treacherous, and he knew that 
if they saw him abandoning the station 
he would very likely be rushed with over- 
whelming numbers and slaughtered. 

He began his preparations that evening 
by having the cutter (a former American 
oak-built surf-boat, whose gunwales had been 
raised two feet and then decked over) 
and the whaleboat brought in close to the 
beach. Towards midnight. to his great 
satisfaction, a heavy thunderstorm set in, 
and in less than an hour, working in the 
darkness and in a tumult of rain, he had 
everything taken out of the house, put 
into the cutter and boat, and made off for 
the island. 

When daylight broke, and N’bota saw 
the cutter safely anchored near the white 
beach of the little island, and Drake and 
his men engaged in building huts under 
the fringe of coco-palms, he vented his 
rage upon two of his people by shooting 
them for not keeping a better watch on the 
white man's house. Then he sent off a 
canoe, loaded with presents of food, and a 
friendly message to Drake, urging him to 
come back. Drake accepted the presents, 
and sent an equivalent in knives and 
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tobacco, but made excuses for not returning 
to the mainland. 

N'bota laid low " and waited for revenge. 

Two more months passed. The rainy 
season had set in. The Palestine was 
overdue, and Drake and three of his brown- 
skinned comrades were suffering from 
fever. So, too, was Sonny, but in a less 
degree; and though brain and body were 
racked by pain, he tried to let no one see 
it. When his beloved master moaned, or 
more often raved in his fevered dreams, 
and cried out about the brigantine and 
Packenham, gnd the owners and many other 
people and things of which Sonny knew 
nothing, Sonny would lift him up in his 
arms and lead or carry him—weak as he 
was himself—to an open-sided hut on a 
point of the little island, where the cold, 
rain-laden trade wind made Drake feel 
better. 

And Drake, when in his senses, would 
always repeat certain instructions to the 
faithful Sonny. 

“I may die, Sonny, and then you must 
take charge. Always keep a good watch 
for canoes. At night-time, Sonny—always 
at night-time. And if I die, you must give 
the sick men their fever medicine regularly, 
three times a day. And give the captain 
that letter I have written to him—if I die. 
Make the men who are well keep a good 
watch on the cutter at night-time. If I 
were able to do so, Sonny, we would put to 
sea in the cutter and go to Hermit Islands, 
where the Palestine will call before she 
comes here. But we cannot do it, my lad, 
as we are fixed now. I couldn't navigate, 
and we should get into a mess. So we must 
stick it out here—and wait.” 

Sonny, with a great and loving pity in 
his heart for the sick man, nodded his head 
emphatically, and said he would see that a 
good watch was kept. 

" You must, Sonny. If N'bota cuta 
out the cutter some night with his canoes, it 
ill be all up with us. And if we lose the 
cutter I shall be a disgraced man, and all 
my reputation and my hopes of making 
some money are centred in her.“ 


The cutter was anchored close in to the 
beach. She was deeply loaded with the 
most valuable of the trade goods—princi- 
pally repeating rifles and ammunition— 
and there were also a thousand Chilian 
dollars on board. Drake had made her 
ready for sea when he was first seized with 
fever, for he had decided, if attacked by the 
natives, at once to abandon the little 
island and put to sea, with the whaleboat 
in tow. But when on the following day 


. three of his men and Sonny were also 


seized with the dreaded disease, he realised 
that it would never do to attempt to reach 
the Hermit Islands in such a crippled 
condition, and during the rainy season, 
when continuous squalls raged with hurri- 
cane violence day and night. 

One night, as Drake was in a delirious 
state, and Sonny was watching beside him, 
one of the native seamen came in. Ho 
was an intelligent old man of nearly sixty, 
named Putari. 

“ Sonny, you mus’ come with me. Harry 
an' Joe are dead, an' other man almos’ 
dead too. We must bury Harry and Joe 
now—to-night. If we wait till to-morrow, 
N’bota’s people will see, an’ then they vill 
know we are sick men an’ come an’ kill us.” 

The two men were hastily buried in the 
soft, sandy soil above high-water mark, 
and before daylight they were followed by the 
third. Drake, still in delirium, knew 
nothing of it. Then the remaining sailors 
came to Sonny, and begged him to let them 
carry Drake on board and put to sea before 
it was too late. Tbe Hermit Islands, they 


said, were less than three hundred miles 
away, due west. It was high land, and 
they could not miss it. 

“ More better for us, Sonny," said old 
Putari, to take boss on board and go 
away from here. In two or three more 
day we all get fever an' die. An' s' pose 
we no get fever, how can we few men fight 
a thousand of N'bota's men? Plenty of 
them have good rifles like ours, and they 
will kill us quickly.” 

Poor Sonny, ill as he was, had a strong 
sense of his responsibility; he saw the 
reasonableness of their contentions, and 
yielded. 

Dawn was breaking when the men carried 
their beloved boss" on board, placed 
him in the tiny cabin, and then a few 
minutes later the iittle vessel was slipping 
through the water with the whaleboat 
towing astern. 

The morning was bright and warm—one 
of those lulls in the squally rainy season 
that sometimes occur in the North-West 
Pacific, and last for perhaps four-and- 
twenty hours. As the cutter, steered by old 
Putari, headed for the passage through 
the reef, one of the natives uttered a loud 
cry, and pointed seaward. 

There, in the passage, was a fleet of over 
fifty canoes, crowded with savages, paddling 
swiftly towards them. And almost at the 
same moment a second and larger fleet was 
discerned, coming from N'bota's village, 
and also making for the vessel. 

Old Putari was a man of few words, 

" We must fight," he placidly remarked 
to Sonny as he cut the whaleboat adrift. 
"I thought so this morning, when I saw 
tracks of strange feet on the sand. N’bota’s 
spies were on the island last night and 
saw us burying our dead." 

Sonny's hollow eves gleamed. Stepping 
below, he brought up half a dozen Winchester 
ritles, all ready loaded, then his own needle- 
gun which Drake had given him, and then 
he again descended for à moment and bent 
over the sick man, whose eyes sought his 
with the returning light of reason. 

" Water, Sonny! Water! My head is 
bursting." 

Sonny raised him and quickly placed a 
cup of unsweetened lime-juice and water 
to his lips. He drank it eagerly, and again 
lay down, just as Putari put his head down 
the companion, and silently and impres- 
sively beckoned to Sonny to come on deck. 

The rest of the crew were waiting. They 
all knew how to use their Winchesters, 
but Sonny was the best shot. He had 
practised assiduously, both with the needle- 
guns and Winchestera, 

Putari pointed to the clump of canoes 
ahead—about eight hundred yards distant. 

Those are nearest, Sonny, and if the 
wind don’ die away, we can force our way 
through them into the open sea. Those 
that are astern are a mile away.” 

Sonny nodded, then had five other needle 
guns brought to him, and laid on the deck 
orard. Then he turned to Putari. 

* You steer, Putari, and as I am the best 
shot I will begin at these ’ere fellers in front 
of us with the needle.guns. Then when 
I've fired ’em all, it'll be time for us, excep’ 
you, to go at em with the Winchesters.“ 

Tho water was smooth, and the cutter as 
steady as a rock, as, under all the sail she 
could carry, she rapidly neared the fleet 
of canoes, which were paddling towards 
the centre of the narrow passage, and 
pressing onward swiftly. 

Lying down, and resting the heavy 
Prussian rifle on the low rail, near the 
cutter’s head, Sonny fired—the bullet went 
over the canoes, and struck the water far 
beyond. 

Joo igh,” muttered Sonny, as he took 


a second rifle from one of the seamen. This 
time the shot told, and a yell of defiant 
rage came from the savages. Again and 

ain he fired with deadly effect, and as the 
fifth bullet hummed away on its mission of 
death, three of the largest canoes ceased 
paddling. and answered with a smart fire 

m Snider carbines and smooth-bore 
muskets—the rest pressed on undauntedly. 

And then the Winchesters began to crack 
as the native sailors, with gleaming eyes 
and set teeth, poured in a destructive fire 
at less than two hundred yards. 

On swept the cutter, with old Putari 
grasping the tiller with his left hand and 
emptying Drake’s heavy Colt’s revolver 
with his right. In a minute or two more 
the cutter was right in the midst of the 
canoes, sweeping through them at a six- 
knot speed. Several of them she struck 
and capsized, and as the valorous savages 
who manned them tried to scramble on 
board over the low free-board, the crew 
beat them back with the butt-end of their 
rifles, or shot them down. Two only 
succeeded in getting on board, but were 
quickly disposed of, and fell dead or dying 
on the deck. 

Suddenly Putari gave a loud cry. 

“ Stan’ by, everybody! Quick, quick! 
Come aft, come aft, everyone, and load up 
quick!” 

Two of the largest canoes, crowded with 
savages, had s round right in the 
centre of the narrowest of the passage, 
and the occupants, with undaun deter- 
mination, were waiting to intercept and 
board the cutter. 

As the men hurriedly refilled the maga- 
zines of their rifles and stood by, Putari, 
with a grim smile on his tattooed face, 
brought the vessel’s head a little to the 
wind, and then, with a chorus of defiance 
from the savages, the cutter crashed into 
one of the canoes amidships, smashing the 
outrigger, cutting the frail, thin hull in 
halves, and rolling it over and over in the 
water like an empty cask, and, as she 
ploughed through the wreckage and the 

ling, naked men, four of them managed 
to clamber on board over the bows, and, 
armed with jade-headed clubs or iron-wood 
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daggers tipped with blades of obsidian, they 
e a rush aft towards Putari and the 


others. 

Two of them were instantly shot down, 
the third caught his foot in some of the 
running gear and pitched forward on his 
semi-shaven head with such violence that 
he lay stunned; but the fourth, a mere 
boy of sixteen, leaping along like a deer, 
sprang at Sonny and dealt him a fearful 
blow upon his head with his club. Poor 
Sonny fell, and lay like a log. Putari 
dealt Sonny’s assailant a merciful “ clout ” 
with his clenched fist on the jaw, and sent 
him overboard, to be picked up by the 
second canoe, which was now some hun- 
dreds of yards astern, trying to overtake 
the cutter. 

Suddenly a yellow, haggard face appeared 
at the companion, and Drake crawled on 
deck. He tried to rise to his feet, but 
staggered and fell. Putari ran to him. 

* That's enough, Putari—that's enough. 
No more shooting. I think I know what 
has happened. Get a good offing, then 
steer W. by S. all day, and heave to at 
dark, if I am not any better. Where is 
Sonny ? ” 

" He's bad again—with fever—has the 
shakes,” replied the discreet old native 
sailor. 

When all danger was past, Putari brought 
to, and let the native who had been stunned, 
but was now recovered, get over the side 
and swim ashore. 


Two days after the cutter was safely 
anchored at Hermit Island, and Drake and 
Sonny were on shore at the house of a 
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famous German naturalist—a Dr. Kubary— 
who tended them most carefully until the 
Palestine, long-delayed, arrived. Drake re- 
covered first ; but Sonny, who had a fractured 
skull, lingered between life and death for 
many weeks. Then the turn came, and 
the amiable Kubary's heart swelled with 
pride when he one day came on board 
the brigantine bringing Sonny with him 
Sonny, long and gaunt, but smiling 
happily. 

* Look at dis man of yours, my friend 
Trake! Look at him! He is now more 
correct in his prain pan than you are— 
although, Trake, you think yourself r. 
very smart man. Ach! It is a most 
vonderful cure. Hahnemann vas not such 
& fool as ve dink, after all. He said that 
der homeopathic theory of ‘ like cures like’ 
was good and true. Und  pelieve it. For. 

ou see, Sonny got a partial fracture of the 
eft side of the skull more than eighteen 
months ago, vich, mit attendant fever and 
sunstroke, left him silly in the prain—mit 
noises of vaterfalls and a grade vite light 
beckoning to him. Now, jusd through 
his getting a smack mit a glub on der obber 
side of de head, der prain has recovered 
its functions; and —vell, Hahnemann vas a 

e man, und, though you can't apply 

is theory of like cures like to surgery— 

vell, I don't know. Anyway, I vish you all 

goot luck, much happiness and brosperity. 

Und, my tear Trake, can you get me a goot, 

one hundred years' oldt Maori skull for my 
collection ? ” 

Drake, filed with joy at Sonny's re- 
covery, promised—and he kept his promise 
two years later. 


THE LAST OF THE HORSE-THIEVES : 


A 


NE sunny afternoon, about a week after 
the events already described had 
taken place, the Binning cowboys were 
sitting smoking and telling yarns after 
dinner in front of the log shanty, when 
their attention was suddenly directed to a 
common centre by an ejaculation from Daisy 


“ What in all creation is that ’ere coming 
up the trail? 

“ It’s nobody belonging to these parta," 
answered Scott. “The bronchoe that the 
coon’s riding moves as though he ought 
to be carried on a stretcher instead of 
supporting all these trappings.” 

* Whoever he is, he's not been long out 
of a bend.box," rejoined Daisy. The 
saddle's new, the lines are new, lariat's 
new, hat new, shirt new, leather breeches 
new, gun-cases new; all new and yellow 
except the kid that owns them, and he's 


bright green ! ” 
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PART II. 


Further comment was cut short, however, 
by the arrival of the stranger himself, who 
just then rode up to the door. 

And truly he was an object to inspire 
eriticism. 

The bronchoe on which he rode was one 
that looked as if it were all tbe time longing 
to lean up against the nearest tree and dream 
of its childhood in the distant past; whilst 
the youth who rode it looked too young 
to have any past to dream about. He was 
fair-haired, blue.eyed, soft.cheeked, high- 
collared. His whole aspect betokened one 
who had arrayed himself in the attire of the 
bold bad cowboy peculiar to the “ Penny 
dreadful ! ” 


His arrival was greeted by a roar of 
laughter from the lungs of the onlookers ; 
but when he descended from his horse on 
the off side instead of the near, thereby 
nearly spiking old Jake with the wheels of 
his enormous Mexican spurs, the ranchers 
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fairly rolled on the ground and held their 
sides. 

But the visitor never smiled. He merely 
opened his blue eyes wonderingly as he 
regarded the wallowing cowboys. 

* Excuse me, gentlemen, if I intrude, 
but do you know of any restaurant whero 
I could have a little lunch. I have ridden 
quite three miles to-day and my horse ani 
I feel quite exhausted. We need some- 
thing to support us in this hot weather.” 

Seems to me, kiddy, that that bronchoe 
of yours needs nothing to support him so 
much as a clothes-prop," laughed Harley. 
But the youth, oblivious to the chaff, erly 
looked at the drooping animal and replied : 
“I daresay you are right. He does not 
look quite so fresh as—— ” 

" You do," interrupted Daisy. Then, 
seeing in the youth at hand an opportunity 
for sport, Jake remarked with mock polite- 
ness: There ain't no rest-your-aunts 
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nor rest.your-uncles in these parts, but 
if you care to rest your Royal Highness in 
our humble mansion, I guess we can raise 
a tub of hog-feed for both you and that 
thoroughbred of yours.” 

“ Thanks, awfully,” replied the youth. 
“I am not fully familiar with the diet of 
your country yet, as I have come straight 
from West Kensington in England. But 
I have no doubt hog-feed is an excellent 
dish, and, if you will kindly show me a bed- 
Toom where I can wash my hands, I shall 
be glad to join you as soon as possible in 
the dining-room.” 

Well, even the roughest Westerners are 
not inhospitable to hungry strangers, and 
the spirit of mischief did not deter them 
from placing before their guest as good a 
meal as their resources allowed ; but, while 
he was eating, they sat around and poured 
out a volley of chaff regarding the brand- 
new cowboy, outfit of revolvers, lariat, 
etc., though the youth did not seem to 
perceive it to be other than the admiration 
inspired by the perfection of his belongings. 

“ By the way,” said Joe at the close of the 
meal, “ you haven’t told us your name yet. 
I guess, now, it will be something pretty. like 
Mary, or Floss, or Fluff, or something of that 
sort. Eh?” 

“ No," replied the youth, still unconscious 
of the arrows of rough humour that were 
being aimed at his green skin. '* You are not 
very good at guessing, for my name belongs 
to one of the oldest English families, William 
Algernon Marmaduke; but mother always 
calls me * Willie.’ " 

"Oh, your mother always calls you 
Willie,“ does she?” queried Daisy, with 
an ugly raising of the upper lip. Then 
I say that the mother who called you such 
& sloppy name must be about as green as 
you are! 

The words of the last speaker were 
spoken with a vile sneering tone that could 
not have failed to penetrate the thick skin 
of the greenest tenderfoot. Even his com- 
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rades uttered a slight murmur of disap- 
proval when they heard the gibe and saw 
how the boy flushed to the roots of his 
hair. 

But, although it takes some time to 
explain the circumstances, the words had 
hardly passed the speaker's lips when the 
youth sharply rose from his chair, and, 
stepping across the room to where Daisy 
was lolling in his seat with his feet on the 
table, he suddenly planted a closed fist 
on the rancher's temple so well directed and 
swift in its movements that the hulking 
coward rolled on the ground like a felled 
ox. It was all done in the flash of a moment, 
and immediately afterwards the boy was 
back in his seat seemingly admiring his new 
top boots and spurs. 

" Bravo, Marmalade ! ” ejaculated Jake, 
as Daisy sat up and began to rub his eye 
and look around as if wondering whence 
had come the thunderbolt. ‘Serve you 
right, Daisy, say I!" 

When the excitement of this incident 
had somewhat subsided, conversation once 
more turned to general topics. 

Then, somehow or other, it came out that 
Wille had spent the previous night at 
young Gilberts' ranche. 

Oh, you've been with the Gilberts, have 
you?" inquired Jake, with immediate 
interest. What sort of chaps are they! 
Did you hear them say anything nice about 
their dear friends the Binnings ? Great 
chums are the Binnings and Gilberts, you 
know." 

“ I did hear something said about them," 
replied the boy thoughtfully. They 
praised a Mr. Jack Binning very highly." 

* Oh, did they ? They praised Mister 
Jack Binning very highly, did they?” 
repeated Jake. Now come; tell me what 
it was they said that was so very nice. I'm 
& particular friend of Mister Jake Binning, 
and I'd like to hear the nice things the 
Gilberts said about him." 

* Mr. Gilbert said," rejoined Willie, as 

(To be continued.) 
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he carefully selected a cigarette from a 
silver case and fixed it in a dainty holder 
—“‘ he said (if my memory serves me) that 
Mr. Jack Binning was the finest horse-thief 
in the North-West Territories, and would 
one day prove an ornament on the scaffold.” 

With an exclamation Jake sprang to his 
feet, white with passion. 

* They said that, did they ? They called 
me a horse-thief, did they—the skunks ! 
Il teach them to talk like that about 
their betters. Look here, kid—I’m Jake 
Binning, and before these Gilberts are a day 
older I won't leave & single bronchoe on 
their ranche. Il clear every living creature 
they've got off the homestead ! ” 

I'm afraid you'll find that rather diffi- 
cult," remarked the youth, for I heard 
them say they were going to brand every- 
thing to-day and keepaspecial look-out for 
some time.” 

Brand or no brand look - out or no look- 
out—if I don't have every one of their 
cattle in my corral and altered so that the 
brands are unrecognisable before twenty- 
four hours, call me a Dutchman ! " 

Marmaduke sat with open-mouthed admir- 
ation as the rancher raved this threat. 

“ What ripping fine fun that will be!” 
he exclaimed. ‘* Now, I would just love to 
be one of you, don't you know—to go 
riding about, lassoing bronchoes, firing 
revolvers, and—and all that sort of thing. 
I always used to tell them at home that 
there would be no holding me in once I 
got out in the Wild West. It’s just the life 
I'm cut out for P 

“ Barring sucking a bottle of milk," 
interrupted Seth in the middle of the youth's 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘ But we don't want any 
babies with us——”’ 

„Mes, we do—in this case," jerked 
Binning. “ We'll take the coon with us 
just to show the Gilberts that they need to 
be more careful in future how they talk with 
strangers about their neighbours. What 
do you say; boys? 


Bv PERCIVAL R. WADDY, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


À THIN blue haze lay over the extremely 

picturesque and magnificent barbour 
of the city of Zanzibar as the dawn ap- 
proached on the memorable morning of 
Tuesday, August 25, 1896. This, however, 
very gradually dispersed as the day advanced 
and the rays of the burning sun began to 
make themselves unpleasantly felt, although 
springtime had scarcely arrived. 

Lazily lying in the bay was the one and 
only representative of the Zanzibar navy, 
the corvette Glasgow, which had been the 
gift of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
while close at hand were two British war- 
ships, the Thrush, a first-class gunboat, 
under the command of Lieut. Stoddart, 
R.N., and the Philomel, a third-class cruiser, 
very few other ships being at the time in 
port. 

As the day wore on there were manifest 
signs on shore that some event of unusual 
interest had taken place. Excited throngs 
were hurrying hither and thither, and many 
persons congregated in the vicinity of the 
Sultan's Palace, on the flagstaff of which 
the flag was now lowered to half-mast. In 
due course the flags at the various Consulates 
were also lowered. 

His Highness the Sultan Hamid bin 
Thuwaini had suddenly died, and the 
throne of Zanzibar had become vacant 


for the second time within the space of 
three and a-half years. 

Upon receipt of this intelligence the acting 
Consul-General, Mr. Basil Shillito Cave, 
F.R.G.8., à young man of distinction in the 
scientific world, accompanied by General 
Sir Lloyd Mathews, k. C. u. d., a Welshman 
of some considerable note in the military 
arena, together proceeded to the Palace. 

Difficulties, however, were in the way. 
Seyyid Khaled bin Barghash, a brother of 
the deceased Sultan, was marching on the 
Palace with a following of fifty armed men, 
whose numbers rapidly swelled to ten times 
as many. Resistance was useless, so Mr. 
Cave and Sir Lloyd Mathews withdrew to 
the Consulate. Meantime the rabble stormed 
the doors and windows, eventually entering 
the Palace, and Khaled bin Barghash 
formally proclaimed himself Sultan. In 
those days primogeniture counted for little, 
while strength and audacity counted for 
much. 

. Khaled had been a source of some trouble 
upon previous occasions. As far back as 
March 5, 1893, when Seyyid Ali, the last 
of Seyyid Said's sons to occupy the throne 
of Zanzibar, had died, he was one of three 
rival claimants for the Sultanate, and for 
a little while a critical situation had existed. 
It was only the landing of bluejackets and 


marines from the cruisers Philomel and 
Blanche, then lying in the bay, that had 
induced Khaled to surrender, after which 
Hamid bin Thuwaini was placed on the 
throne by the British authorities. 

During the three years which followed, 
neither the Sultan Hamid bin Thuwaini 
nor his brother Khaled bin Barghash was 
as loyal to great Britain as would have 
been conducive to perfectly friendly rela- 
tions, and on the death of the former on 
August 25, 1896, the latter again came 
unpleasantly to the front as a claimant for 
the vacant throne. 

Khaled's first act after occupying the 
Palace was to order the Glasgow to fire a 
royal salute in his honour, after which he 
directed the various Consulates to recognise 
him as the new ruler of Zanzibar, and to 
raise their flags to the top of the flagstaffs. 
The salute was fired, but the foreign Con- 
sulates, following the example set by the 
British, left their flags at half-mast. 

Eager to glean the latest intelligence, 
the European residente gathered at the 
Club, from which a good view of the city, 
as well as the harbour, could be obtained. 
The Arab population for the most part 
assembled round the fort, while many lined 
the foreshores. The only British war-ships 
in the harbour were, as has already 
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stated, the Thrush and the Philomel, and 
from these detachments of marines were 
speedily landed to guard the British Con- 
sulate and the Custom House. Outside 
the harbour was the first-clasa gunboat 
Sparrow, which, at a signal from the Philomel, 
shortly afterwards entered and took up her 
position in front of the Palace, which stands 
upon a promontory. The Thrush then left 
her anchorage and moored in line ahead of 
her. 

The confusion which reigned in the city 
can be better imagined than described. 
English ladies looked to Mr. Cave for pro- 
tection at the British Consulate, not knowing 
what was likely to occur. The principal 
thoroughfares of the city and all the bridges 
were guarded by troops under the command 
of Brigadier-General Raikes. A day of 
excitement and suspense at length drew to 
a close without anything of note having 
transpired, 

After a sleepless night the morning of 
Wednesday, August 26, dawned, and at an 
early hour the British squadron was re- 
inforced by the arrival of the third-class 
cruiser Racoon, which promptly took up her 
position astern of the Sparrow. The 
morning dragged on and events seemed to 
have progressed no farther, when the un- 
expected happened. At midday the flag- 
ship St. George, with Rear-Admiral Harry 
Holdsworth Rawson on board, steamed 
quietly into the bay, two days ahead of 
anticipations, and it was not long before 
the bluff old naval commander was made 
fully aware of the momentous events which 
were taking place. 

Rear-Admiral Rawson never was a man 
to waste words, and he forthwith increased 
the forces on shore and peremptorily ordered 
Khaled to vacate the Palace and to surrender. 
Nightfall, however, came without any com- 
pliance with the demand, and then ensued 
another night of increased suspense. 

Early on the morning of Thursday, 
August 27, an ultimatum was despatched to 
Khaled directing him to do as he had been 
ordered the previous afternoon, and to haul 
down his flag, failing which by nine o'clock 


punctually the Palace would be bombarded. 
Ateight o'clock Khaled sent an envoy to Mr. 
Cave, but the latter declined to receive him or 
to accept any message other than an unquali- 
fied surrender in terms of the Rear-Admiral’s 
orders. At this stage a number of European 
women and children were taken on board the 
St. George and some of the other ships in 
the harbour. All merchant vessels were 
ordered to leave the bay; some did so 
promptly, while others, which delayed, 
were afterwards more hasty than dignitied 
in their manner of retreat. 

Slowly but surely the hour advanced, 
the minutes seeming like hours to the 
anxious onlookers. At length the flagship’s 
chronometer pointed to five minutes before 
nine. The Sultan’s flag still fluttered in 
the breeze, and the command was signalled 
from the St. George, Prepare for action!“ 
The Palace square bristled with cannon, and 
crowds of natives lined the shore. 


“Then every heart throb was precious, 
And every draught of breath 
Was pregnant with mighty issues— 
The issues of life and death.” 


Precisely as the Palace clock had ceased 
striking the hour of nine—the Sultan’s flag 
still flving—the Thrush opened fire, followed 
by the St. George and the other war-ships. 

Instructions had been given to the effect 
that the Glasgow was not to be fired upon 
except in the event of her proving the 
aggressor, upon her doing which she was 
immediately fired upon and sunk within a 
few minutes, nearlv all hands on board her 
being sent to the bottom of the sea. 

Within half an hour the effects of the 
bombardment were painfully visible. The 
Palace was partly in ruins, and the clock 
tower was in flames. The Arabs had fled in 
terror, and dead and wounded lay every- 
where. 

Exactly at thirty-seven minutes past nine 
o'clock the Sultan's flag was hauled down, 
and then '' Cease fire! was signalled from 
the flagship. The bombardment was over, 
and its aim had been accomplished, but 
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Khaled had escaped, and he subsequently 
betook himself to the German Consulate 
for protection. 

The formal proclamation by the British 
of the ascent of Sevyid Hamoud bin 
Mohammed bin Said immediately followed, 
and His Highness, & well-built man of about 
eight-and.forty years of age, was entertained 
on board the St. George by Rear-Admiral 
Rawson, who sent messengers to the other 
men-of-war in the bay to fire a royal 
salute. 

Even then the trouble was not quite at an 
end, and outside official circles it was never 
known how close Great Britain was to 
falling foul of Germany upon this eventful 
day. It was not believed that the German 
war-ship would salute, and in the event of 
her refusal it was Rear-Admiral Rawson’s 
intention to open fire upon her. Fortu- 
nately, however, this contingency was 
averted, and, after all the others had 
saluted, the German man-of-war came in at 
the finish and followed suit ! 

Thus closed a stirring epoch, and for the 
next half.dozen years Zanzibar was ruled 
by & wise and sagacious Sultan, who pre- 
served an unswerving lovalty towards 
Great Britain throughout, Queen Victoria 
rewarding him with the d. c. u. d. 

A word in conclusion with regard to some 
of the principal characters in the drama 
just recapitulated will not be out of place. 

Mr. Basil Shillito Cave received the 
c. B. and is now His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul.General at Zanzibar, where his un- 
failing courtesy wins him the respect of all 
with whom he comes in contact. General 
Sir Lloyd Mathews, k. C. u. O., one of the 
most painstaking of men, died on October 11, 
1901, and His Highness Seyyid Hamoud bin 
Mohammed bin Said followed soon after- 
wards, on July 18, 1902. Of the others the 
former commander of the flag ship was 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral and 
was rewarded with the distinction of the 
K.C.B., and he is at present the Governor 
of the State of New South Wales in the 
Commonwealth of Australia, where he is 
extremely popular as the leader of society. 


Colloquial or near Voices. 
Wes the student is able to speak without 
moving his lips he should practise col- 
loquial or“ near’’ voices—so called because 
they are voices of persons supposed to be 
close at hand. These voices are used with 
figures, or for imitating & person speaking 
behind a screen, when the sound would not 
be muffled. The acquisition of these voices 
is not at all difficult, and after a little 
practice the learner will be able to change 
from one tone to another with rapidity. 
Each voice should be thoroughly mas- 
tered before proceeding with the next. 
The first voice to be learnt is the 


Old Man's Voice, 


The voice should be made at the back 
of the mouth, and spoken as deep as pos- 
Bible. By rolling the tongue towards the 
roof of the mouth, and speaking low in the 
throat, a deep tone may be produced. 

This voice should be practised by singing 
scales commencing on as low a note as 
possible and gradually ascending. The 
reason I advise this is that the learner, 
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PART II. 


when working the figure, is liable to lapse 
into his ordinary voice, if the old man’s 
voice has not been sufficiently practised, 
especially when the figure is supposed to 
become excited and speak louder. 

This figure may be made very amusing 
and, in a group, the old man always has a 
great deal to say, and is the most humorous 
character. He may be made to recite; 
if a parody upon some well-known subject, 
so much the better. For instance: 


“John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown: 
He called on me the other day 
And borrotred half a crown.” 


If you should give a recitation yourself 
during a performance, the old man may be 
made to interrupt in some such way as the 
following : 

. VENT. : Friends, Romans, countrymen 
OLD MAN: Irishmen and Scotchmen. 
VENT. : Lend me your ears 
OLD MAN: Aren't your own large enough? 
VENT. : I come to bury Cesar 
Orp Man: What, are you the under- 

taker ? 


VENT. : No, sir; I am giving a recitation. 

Orp Man: Why don't you go to [name 
some well-known local undertaker], he'd 
shove Cesar under the ground for a trifle. 

VENT. : Will you be quiet. sir? 

OLD MAN: Is Cesar really dead? 

VENT. : Yes. 

OLD MAN: What did he die of! 

VENT. : He was stabbed. 

OLD Man: With a carrot ? 

And so on at the discretion of the per- 
former. 

The recitation should not be too long, or 
the audience will tire of it. 

If you should have a glass of water by 
you when performing and take a drink, the 
old man can be made to watch you, and 
as the glass reaches your lips might sav, 
Good health, guv'nor," which, though in 
print appearing commonplace enough, 
general raises & laugh. Or he can be 
made to cast some doubt upon your word 
that it is only water that you are drinking, 
until you let him smell it. AU such details 
as these should be studied and thought out, 
as it should be the object of the learner 
to make his figures as lifelike as possible, 


and to act as though they were entirely 
independent of him for their speech and 
actions. 

The old man may be made to tell you 
some of his troubles : 

OLD MN: I say, guv'nor, do you know 
my missus ? 

VENT. : No; I have not that pleasure. 

OLD Man: There's not much pleasure 
about it. 

Vent. : Isn't there? 

OLD Maw: No; she is like Monkey Brand 
Soap. 

VENT. : In what wav? 

OLD Mas: She won't wash clothes. She 
is one of those new women. 

VENT. : Is she? 

OLD Man: Yes. I caught her using my 
razor the other day. 

VENT.: But surely your wife does not 
shave ? 

OLD Max: No; she was cutting her corns. 

VENT.: Ah, I see. I suppose you take a 
great interest in football. 

Orp Man: Not now. 

VENT. : Why not! 

OLD Man: Well, you see, guv'nor, it was 
like this. I used to enjoy going to watch 
a game of football as much as anyone, but 
I got so excited that I'd dream about it. 

VENT. : You were an enthusiast. 

OLD MAN : Are you calling me names ? 

VENT.: No; I mean you took a great 
interest in the game. 

OLD Man: That I did, guv'nor. Well, 
one night I dreamt I was playing forward. 
and was knocking the other side about 
something cruel; the shrieks of the dying I 
left behind me as I charged down the field 
were awful ! 

VENT. : Don't prevaricate now. 

OLD Man: I'm not. Didn't I tell you 
I dreamt this ? 

VENT. : Very well. Goon. 

OLD Man: There's not much more to 
tell. I was down in front of the goal at 
last, and gave the ball a terrific kick. 

VENT. (excitedly) : And scored a goal. 

OLD Man: No; I woke up. 

VENT. : Ah! 

OLD Maw: And found that I had kicked 
the wife out of bed. 

VENT. : That was unfortunate. 

OLD Man: Yes (reflectively). 
hits hard too. 


And she 


Old Woman. 


In imitating this voice think of the voice 
of Punch in a ch and Judy show. 

Place the tip of the tongue close to the 
back of the front teeth, and, directing the 
sound rap the nose, say Theek or 
" Queek." This will give the tone of the 
voice which you are to assume. When 
you are able to speak in a falsetto tone, 
practise sentences and sing in that voice. 
Try and see how high a note you can reach 
without straining. 

This voice will be found very useful in 
vocal mimicry. 

The old woman is generally worked in 
conjunction with the old man, but may 


be used singly. An amusing dialogue 
may be made by the figure reciting some 
of her imagi troubles and ailments, and 


what she thinks of her neighbours, etc. 


Little Girl. 


This voice is produced in the same way 
as the old woman's, but in a higher key. 
Care should be taken not to make the voice 
too squeaky and unnatural, for, while an 
audience would look for a caricature voice 
for the old woman, they would expect some- 
thing more natural from the figure of a 
little girl. 

As little girls are plentiful, the student 
770 have no difficulty in studying from 
e. 
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Boy. 

A boy's voice may be imitated by placing 
the tip of the tongue close to the back of 
the upper teeth, and letting the sound be 
directed to the palate. This will give a 
hard sharp tone to the voice, and may be 
used for the cheeky boy. 

This figure appears to be a great favourite 
with a large number of ventriloquists now 
before the public, for there are ventriloquial 
" boys of all descriptions. 


Other Voices. 


The voices of the Irishman, Scotchman, 
Frenchman, German, etc., are produced 
in the same way as the old man's voice, 
though they should be made to differ in 
tone, if several figures are used at the 
same time, and the dialect should be some- 
what exaggerated. 


Distant Voices. 


Of the various voices which are imitated 
by a good ventriloquist, the “‘distant’’ voice 
is perhaps the most admired, and creates 
most wonderment. Although in ven- 
triloquial entertainments the distant voices 
are not heard so much as formerly, and may 
be dispensed with entirely if dolls are used, 
yet it will amply repay the learner to devote 
a little time to acquiring these voices, which, 
with the near voices and vocal mimicry, 
will enable him at any time to give an 
entertainment embracing all the branches 
of this interesting art. By dint of practice 
and a careful study of the directions here 
given, the distant voices should soon be 
acquired. 

In the first place, the learner should under- 
stand that all distant voices are produced in 
the same way, but can be so modified as 
to imitate a person speaking from the roof, 
in a cellar, or on a level with the performer, 
the difference in sound being caused by the 
position of the tongue. 

For convenience we will classify the above 
voices as: (1) above; (2) level; and (3) below. 
The first is used when imitating a man 
speaking or singing on the roof; the second 
is used when imitating a man’s voice on 
the same level as yourself; and the third 
of a person below you, either in the cellar 
or room below. 

To commence, the student should say 
* Ah" in his natural voice, and graduall 
force the sound to the back of the mout 
by curling the tongue, at the same time 
slowly shutting off the supply of air until a 
faint sound is produced resembling the 
droning of a bee. 

Another method of arriving at the same 
result, which a beginner might find of 
assistance in realising how the distant voice 
is really made, would be to imitate the 
sound of a person about to be sick. Draw 
in the stomach and retch. Doing this, 
you will find that you are partially pem 
your throat and allowing only & smal 
quantity of air to escape, while the noise 
made has a faint sound. This is the distant 
voice in its first stage. Now practise 
making the noise without the retching 
business, and you will be on the right road. 

During these preliminary trials the student 
should not strain after effect. The drone 
should be produced easily and naturally. 
No doubt a slight hoarseness will be ex- 
perienced at first, in which case give up all 
practice until it has disappeared. 

When the droning sound has been mas- 
tered, short sentences may be spoken in 
the same way. For instance, say Hullo!” 
in the natural voice and repeat in the 
distant voice. The distant Hullo!” should 
be clear, but much fainter. 

To imitate a man speaking in the room 
above you, look towards the ceiling and 
snout '* Hullo! up there“; then, with a sl ght 
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curl of the tongue, say “ Hullo!” in the 
assumed voice. This curling of the tongue 
will send the sound against the palate, giving 
a different and muffled tone to the voice 
similar to that of a man speaking from 
above the room. 

For the voice in the room or cellar below 
the room you are in, the tongue should 
be curled still more until it almost touches 
the throat and the sound forced as much 
as possible down towards the chest. A 
deeper tone is thus produced, which will 
be found to correspond to the sound of 
some one speaking below the floor. 

To imitate a man speaking on a level 
with yourself, but at some distance off, 
the tongue should be kept as straight as 
possible, but, of course, it will move in 
pronouncing the words spoken. If the 
imitation of a person gradually approaching 
is given, an amalgamation of the above 
and below voices must be made. 

It will be noticed that when using the 
distant voices very little air is used, and 
the ventriloquist practically speaks without. 
breathing. In speaking short sentences. 
it is easy enough to breathe between them, 
but when singing a song the ventriloquist 
should take in a supply of air, say at the 
end of every line, and not hold his breath 
the whole time. 

It will be noticed that the nearer the 
sound is supposed to be the more air will be 
used, and ce verad. 

In imitating a person speaking behind 
a door or other obstacle near at hand, the: 
voice should be louder than if the supposed 
po was speaking from a room above or 

low, and, in fact, should come from the 
root of the tongue, and is the break between. 
the ordinary voice and the distant voice. 
If the student will say Ah in his natural 
voice and gradually force the sound to- 
wards the throat, slowly breaking into the 
distant voice, he will notice that the break 
begins at the root of the tongue; this is the 
voice he should use to imitate anyone 
speaking from behind a closed door. 

The young ventriloquist when  pet- 
forming must use appropriate actions, and 
convey to his audience, either by look or 
gesture, the direction from which they are: 
to expect the voice to issue. For example, 


if you are imitating a man speaking from 
the roof, you should look upwa and 
call out, Are you there? Or you might 


speak ventriloquially, saying, Hullo! down 
there." The audience would then naturally 
assume that the sound came from above 
them. In the same way, if you are usin 
& screen with near voices, you shoul 
direct attention to it by looking that way 
and speaking; the audience will then 
imagine that the voice is coming from 
behind the screen. With fi it is 
different, as the movement of the mouth of 
the dummy is sufficient to complete the 
illusion. 


(To be continued.) 
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JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


1 NLIKB the British boxers, the Japanese 

deal all blows with the edge of the 
hand or the forearm. In olden days 
one of the ancient Samurai discovered that 
by holding the hand at a certain angle and 
by striking with the little-finger side of the 
and, he could break a piece of bamboo. 
Hence they hardened the edge of the hand 
by frequently and regularly striking it 
against a piece of wood, so that in attack 
they can easily break certain bones by 
:Striking them at a certain angle. 

When dealing with a boxer, there are 
many ways in which the student who is well 
versed in Jiu-Jitsu can show his superiority. 
"The writer will now show the chief of these. 

Stop all blows on the edge of the hand or 
the edge of the forearm. If these have 
been hardened by daily knocking on wood, 
ihe boxer will hurt himself more than his 
opponent. A splendid form of defence and 
attack is to use the boxer's left arm as a 
shield against his right, or vice versi. When 
the boxer strikes with his left arm, seize his 
fist with both hands. Then when he tries 
40 strike with his right arm, force the left 


Tid. 21.—METHOD OF THROWING A BOXER OR ANY 
OTHER PERSON TO THE GROUND. 


arm over and stop the blow with the edge 
of the boxer’s own forearm. 

The pugilist will soon have had enough, ani 
.& little practice on oneself will show what a 
painful result follows after striking the edges 
of the forearms together. Still retainin 
the boxer's left fist, the opponent shoul 
-spring behind him, and, after throwing one 
.arm around his throat, force him to the 
.ground (fig. 21). 

Instead of that, the Jiu-Jitsu student 
may turn round and face the same way 
-as the boxer. Still holding on to the left 
wrist, he should pull it over his shoulder 
and throw the boxer over (fig. 22). If he 
holds the left arm with his left, and grasps 
the boxer’s belt or coat with the right hand, 
additional leverage is added, and the result 
will always be a throw. Great care should 
be taken that the left arm is brought over 
-the right shoulder, not over the left, and vice 
-versá. Otherwise the boxer would be 
immediately behind and could employ a rear 
throat hold with advantage. 

A form of defence and attack which is 
very little known in this country is depicted 
in fig. 23. The assailant grasps the oppo- 


Bv R. ScorLAND LIDDELL, 
(Mlastvated with Photo i7aphs.) 
PART V. 
nent's pen arm, palm upwards, and forces 
it up. With the left hand grasp the right 
wrist, the left hand being pushed behind 


the opponent's forearm. Then bend back- 
wards and over, and the opponent will 


Fiu. 22.—METHOD OF THROWING A BOXER OVER 
ONE'S SHOULDER. 
easily be overpowered. In Pennsylvania 
a short time ago a doctor experimented 
on a dead man’s body and easily dislocated 
the shoulder. He broke the arms by the 
method illustrated in fig. 10 of this series, 
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Fic. 23.—GRASP OPPONENT'A ARM IN THE MANNRR 
SHOWN AND Force IT OVER AND BACKWARDS, 


also. Fig. 24 shows an effective method of 
landing an opponent on his back. Either the 
belt or the arm should be seized and pulled 
towards the assailant, whilst the chin is 
forced away from him. 


These are the chief forms of attack against 
& boxer; now come the chief parts where a 
man may be struck severely, the blows, of 
course, being dealt with the little-finger 
edge of the hand. 

Neck.—On either side midway between 
the jaw and collar-bone. Never at the back, 
as this ts too dangerous a blow. 

Collar-bone.—Midway between breast- bone 
and shoulder. The bone may be fractured 
by a sharp blow. 

Kidney. — Over this organ in the small of 
the back, just below the last rib. 

Arm.—Midway between either the wrist 
and elbow, or the elbow and shoulder. At 
the back of the wrist-joint also. 

Side blow.—On the soft part below the 
last rib, on e:ther side. l 

Shoulder. —A sharp downward blow mid- 
way between the neck and the point of tho 
shoulder, at the top. 

All these blows should be dealt smartly 
and with a good deal of force. Use the edge 


Fic. 944—BeEL1 AND CHIN ATTACK. 


of the forearm against the throat, as it is 
more convenient than the edge of the hand. 
(To be continued.) 
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INSPECTOR: * What were the thoughts that passed 
through Sir Isaac Newton's mind when the apple fell 
on his head? 

Bricut Bor: “I expect be thought himself lucky 
that it wasn't a brick!” 
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VICTORIA PARK MODEL STEAM-YACHT CLUB. 


ANY of our readers will doubtless be 
interested to learn that there exists 
in London a unique club devoted entirely 
to the pastime of constructing and sailing 
model steamboats. The headquarters of 
the club are situated in the Club House close 
to the shores of the lake in Victoria Park. 
The Club House itself is not a very imposin 
structure. In fact, it was ca mg T deime 
and used as a repository for the garden 
implements used by the park gardeners, but 
it is now fitted out with private lockers in 
which the members of the club can store 
their boats, so that they are not obliged, 
AS formerly, to carry them backwards and 
forwards from their homes every time they 
desire to sail them on the waters of the 
lake. 

The club was inaugurated some time ago 
principally by the etforts of Mr. Webster, 
the present secretary, who got together 
a number of men who regularly brought 
their steam and electric models down to the 
lake, and induced them to form themselves 
into a club. The London County Council 
was next approached, with the result that 
the building before mentioned was given 
to them as a private club house. In order 
that the members should be restricted to 
persons who take a real interest in the 
sport apart from the man who has merely 
purchased an expensive inodel, no one is 
admitted to the club who has not con- 
structed a working model himself. Members 
thus obtain the benefit of the experiences 
of fellow-members as well as that gained 
independently. 

Several of the yachts and models to be 
seen upon the lake are most elaborate and 
beautifully finished. Some, too, are very 
large, one in particular requiring men 
to carry it to the lake. The fastest model 


is a twin screw torpedo-boat destroyer, 
which can attain a speed of six knots—a 
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club members. They range from tiny 
little steamers to claborate models of 
battleships, and include an extremely natty 
and speedy electrically propelled launch. 
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` Mobilising the Fleet. 


very creditable performance for so small a 
model. 

In our illustrations may be seen some of 
the various types of models made by the 


is evinced by the public in the series of 
races arranged by the members. The lake 
in Victoria Park is specially suitable for 
this sport, as it is long and very narrow. thus 


* 


Starting Competitors. 


enabling the boats to be run rapidly from 
side to side with an occasional long trip 
from end to end by some of the larger and 
more powerful models. 


All the repairs are carried out by the 
members themselves, and in the event of a 
breakdown the owner is the recipient of 
much chaffing as he goes to the rescue of his 
disabled craft in a small boat kept on the 
lake. The majority of the members of the 
club are mechanics, who devote their spare 
timo to this interesting and instructive 
hobby. 
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THE AGE OF HEROES. 


OC'RE sitting, dear laddie, a-dreaming 
Of wonderful stories of old : 
The beautiful sunlight is streaming— 
Your dream, like the sunlight, is gold. 
You think how you might have done greatly 
Had you lived in that time far away 
Wheu life was so noble and stately — 
Dear laddie, that time is fo-day : 
And all the wonderful stories are true, 
And all are of things that you cau do. 


You're wishing, dear boy, you were able 
To meet with great dragons and foes, 
But you think that it must be a fable— 
You never meet dangers like those, 
My boy, the most wonderful story 
Is true in a marveilous way: 
To-day is your Kingdom of Glory, 
Your Age of the Heroes to-day ; 
And all the beautiful stories are true, 
And all are of things that you can do. 


The Age of the Heroes is ever 
This same daily life that you lead, 
Aud yours is their call to endeavour, 
To struggle, to succour in need ; 
And you may be truthful and tender, 
And honest, and loving, and kind, 
And yours be their actions of splendour— 
Don't think that they all lie behind. 
For all the magical stories are true, 
And all are of things that you can do 
A. L. SALMON. 


po at no time has the dog been 
more popular than now; yet, con- 
sidering the vast numbers of dogs kept, it 
is astonishing how ignorant the average 
owner is of the rudiments of dog manage- 
ment. Rich and poor are alike to blame. 
Each often errs either on the side of over- 
pampering or of neglect, and one fault is 
as blamable as the other. In these brief 
but practical articles I shill attempt to give 
& few hints which I trust will prove of 
value to all boy dog.owners, and lighten 
even a little the disadvantages under which 
so many dogs labour. 

Choice.— The first point that must be 
faced is the selection of the dog itself. 
Each prospective owner must necessarily be 
the best judge of what variety he prefers. 
The question of breed settled, it will still 
be necessary to decide whether an old dog 
or & puppy, or a male or female, be bought. 
On the question of age there can be no 
two opinions. A puppy or young dog is by 
far the preferable one to start with. In the 
first place, young dogs are likely to be 
cheaper; and secondly, their manners and 
character are not yet formed. The virtues 
and vices of an old dog are fixed, and his 
bad habits are practically ineradicable, but a 
puppy may be trained in accordance with 
its owner's wishes. 

The question of sex is relatively unim- 
portant. There is little to choose in in- 
telligence or hardihood between a dog and 
bitch, but, if anything, the balance is in- 
clined to go in favour of the latter. Of 
course, if the novice intends to try his luck 
at rearing a litter of puppies a bitch must 
be procured. 

Whilst on the subject of the choice of a 
dog let me plead for the selection of a well- 
bred animal, and one with a pedigree the 
best that the owner’s purse can afford. 
The mongrel costs as much to keep, and 
though it may be quite as intelligent, it 
cannot give the satisfaction that the posses- 
sion of a handsome well-bred animal confers, 
for most of us take, or should take, a pride 
in our belongings. Moreover, a well-bred 
dog and its progeny possess the advantage 
of being more readily saleable, and they may 
win prizes in the show ring. That like pro- 
duces like is a truism in the art of breeding, 
and a mongrel will never, save by the rarest 
freak of fortune, produce a valuable prize- 
winning puppy. 

Methods of buying.—The next point is 
where and how the dog is to be purchased. 
There are several methods open to the 
prospective owner. He may put himself in 
the hands of a dog-dealer, and if he chance 
on one who is both honest and possesses a 
good stock he can hardly do better. He 
would, however, do well to take the advice 
of a friend with some experience in dog- 
fancying before completing his purchase, 
otherwise he may fall into one of the many 
pits open to the feet of unwary buyers. 

Another method is to purchase one of the 
dogs advertised in such publications as the 
4 Field.“ «€ Stock-keeper,"' 46 Our Dogs," or 
the Bazaar." Here, again, the advice of 
a more experienced friend is desirable, and 
it should be insisted that the dog should be 
sent on approval, otherwise the novice is 


likely to experience the usual disappoint- — 


ment of those who buy a pig in a poke. 

A third method, and probably the best 
for those whose purses are well lined, is to 
buy a dog from one of those specialists in 
breeding who have a name to keep up for 
integritv and the quality of their animals. 
There are breeders of this kind in every 
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variety, and any dog-fancier will give you 
the names of some of the most celebrated. 
If a pedigree dog be purchased by any one 
of these methods, care should be taken to 
verifv the pedigree before the bargain is 
completed. 

Kennels.— Before the dog is brought home 
it will be necessary to provide suitable 
accommodation for it. With the exception 
of some of the smaller and more delicate 

et dogs, all dogs are the more healthy and 
long lived if kennelled out of doors. Doctors 
and scientists have insisted that if they 
wish to be healthy, human beings must 
follow certain broad principles of sanitation. 
Similarly, the owner who would have healthy 
dogs must observe the laws of hygiene as 
strictly in the kennel and its environment 
as in his own home. 

The kennel, consisting of an old tub, is 
usually placed in any spot in the yard or 
garden which happens to be vacant, the 
bedding is often deficient or filthy, no regard 
is paid to ventilation or drainage, and then 
the owner is disappointed because his dog 
never looks well, and early falls a victim to 
disease. Far too little attention is paid to 
these matters, for the housing of a dog is 
of equal importance with its feeding. 

In the first place, a southern aspect is 
very desirable, in order that a maximum of 
the health-giving sunshine may be obtained. 
A suitable yard for the kennel should 
be provided, and this should preferably be 
of concrete, which is non-absorbent, and 
does not harbour disease, as do common 
bricks. The yard should slope gently in 
one direction, and a drain should be con- 
structed and properly trapped. 

As regards the kennel itself, the owner 
must be guided chiefly by the depth of his 
pocket and the number of dogs he intends 
to keep. Nowadays there are several large 
firms who make a speciality of building dog- 
kennels at all prices, and their erections are 
an immense advance on any of the old 
style, or on anything that may be run up 
by the village carpenter. For those in- 
tending to keep two or more dogs nothing 
can be more convenient than the range of 
kennels built by such firms as Spratt’s 
Patent, Boulton & Paul, Barnard, Bishop 
& Barnard, and others. These may be 
had to lean against & wall, when a suitable 
one exists, either with or without a passage 
between the kennels and the wall, or they 
may be bought with backs ready fitted. 
These kennels are made of wood with cor- 
rugated.iron roofs, and are admirable in 
every respect, being warm, dry, and well 
ventilated, though some owners prefer to 
replace the iron roofs with thatch. In addi- 
tion, when the yards are properly fenced in 
with light iron railings. the necessity for the 
collar and chain, which often prove such a 
curse to dogs by destroying their coats and 
breaking their spirita, is obviated. 

For the majority of breeds oat or wheat 
straw forms the best bedding. Hay tends 
to encourage parasites, and pine-shavings, 
sometimes advocated on the ground that 
they discourage fleas, not only fail to do 
this, but are, moreover, very uncomfortable. 
The most scrupulous care should be taken 
to keep the bedding clean. Soiled portions 
should be removed every morning, and each 
week the kennel should be brushed out and 
dusted with some such disinfectant as 
Sanitas. At longer intervals, say every 
three months, the kennel should be vacated 
for a day or two, thoroughly cleaned, washed, 
and aired, and, if necessary, whitewashed 
all over inside. 


Feeding.—For puppies the principle fol- 
lowed should be that of a little food given 
often. The food must be chosen and regu- 
lated according to nge and circumstances, 
but sudden changes should always be avoided. 
For young puppies cow's milk should form 
the staple food. When weaned from their 
mother, which occurs about the age of seven 
weeks, the pups should be fed with milk 
five or six times a day. A little ingenuity 
and patience may be at first necessary to get 
them to take the milk from a saucer. The 
milk may be gradually thickened with flour, 
then scalded bread, well-boiled oatmeal, 
and puppy biscuits, first thoroughly softened, 
may be added. Melox food, puppy meal, 
rice pudding, thick broth, etc., will also 
form a welcome change. Meat, however, 
should not be given for the first six months 
at least, and milk, contrary to what is 
Sometimes advised, should not be boiled. 
From six months to maturity three good 
meals a day should suffice, and a large dry 
bone or a piece of dry biscuit should be given 
occasionally to assist in cutting the teeth. 

Where only one dog is kept the household 
scraps will generally be sufficient to form 
the principal meal of the day. This should 
be given in the evening, and should consist 
of broken bread, greens, small scraps of 
meat and fish, rice pudding, broken biscuit, 
etc., all mixed up together with gravy or 
thin broth. Too much meat should not be 
given, and care should be taken that no 
small fish or game bones are included which 
might stick in the dog's throat and choke him. 

It is a good practice to watch the dog 
take his meal, and remove the dish directly 
he becomes dainty. Any loss of appetite, 
betokening possible ill-health, eon: also 
then be readily noticed, and remedial 
measures be taken. Stale food should never 
be left in the kennel from one meal to 
another. This evening meal should form 
the only one of the day, but if the dog's 
health seems to require it, half a dog biscuit 
or so may be given him in the morning to 
Stay his stomach. 

Where several dogs are kept, or the house- 
hold scraps are insufficient, dog biscuits of 
e reliable make should form the staple 
ood. 

Some nights they should be given dry, 
sometimes broken up with boiling water 
poured over them so as to soften the out- 
side but no more, and sometimes they 
may be given soaked in gravy, broth, or 
milk. Once or twice a week some of the 
many patent dog meals, such as Melox, 
Rodnim, or Carta Carna meal, may be given, 
and will be relished by a delicate feeder. 

In feeding dogs the golden rules to be 
observed are variety, cleanliness, not much 
meat, quantity proportionate to exercise, 
and removing the bowl directly the d 
begins to be dainty. If these be attend 
to, some of the greatest causes of disease 
and poor health will be removed. 

Exercise, grooming, efe.—In the matter of 
exercise the dog-owner should be as liberal 
as his time affords. Few well-fed dogs in 
good health can have too much exercise. 
For large and heavy dogs, such as New- 
foundlands or bulldogs, this should largely 
be walking exercise. The more active 
terriers, greyhounds, and collies delight in a 
sharper spin, and can easily follow a horse, 
or even a bicycle if the rider is content to 
progress gently. Whatever be the breed, 
the owner should make a point of giving at 
least half an hour’s exercise every day, and 
he will tind his own health as well as that of 
his dog improved thereby. 
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Grooming is a matter too much neglected 
by the average owner. It is not absolutely 
essential, but it is of great value in keepi 
the coat and skin clean and healthy. 0 
minutes each day devoted to a rough groom- 
ing with a dandy- brush, or, in the case of 
smooth dogs, even with a rough towel or 
cloth, will work wonders in their appearanoe, 
and the trouble will not be regretted. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUT WEST. 


ID are tlie moon and stars to-night; 
The settler by his smokeless hearth 
Dreams that he gazes on English daisies 
Or treads a primrose patch 
Long since the fierce sun sank to rest, 
But a blood-red glow creeps up the west, 
And faint upon the Indian’s ear 
A strange grim sound is drawing near. 
Wake up, sleeper! Wake for your life! 
Saddle your horses and rouse your wife 
And ride as a man who may not tire, 
For the forest behind you is all on fire! 


Take no thooght for the house you built, 
Make no stop to count your gold; 
Lift the baby, your first-born son, 
Barely a two-month old! 
Open wide both etall and shed, 
Give the beasts a chance ere hope be fied, 
Then mount and ride with stinted breath, 
For the race you run is ridden with Death! 
Gallant Sorrel and faithful Bay, 
Gallop and make what speed you may! 
Show yourselves worthy your prairie sire, 
For the western forest is all afire! 


That's how a settler's wife should ride! 
Silent, nor uttering sob nor plaint; 

Frightened yet fearless, trembling yet tearless, 

She will not fail nor faint. 

Keep close the bridle, hold it fast, 

Not long the awful strain can last— 

Yet swifter, though your flight be fleet, 

Rolls on that sea of flame and beat! 
Yonder the river, witb safety, lies, 
Gleaming and cool to your aching eyes, 
Yet fast as you travel it seems no nigher, 
And ever bebind you leape the fire! 


Surely, within ite fary lurk 
The evil spirits none may see, 
Who follow after with flendish laughter 
And elemental glee. 
They rush abroad on hurrying wings, 
To work the doom of helpless things, 
And shriek aloud in mad delight 
That Death shall] win his prey to-night! 
Onward | settler, not yet despair, 
Though the bot blast ruffle your young wife's hair; 
For tbe river's in flood, and the tide grows higher— 
A battlement wall 'gainst the angry fire. 


Now faster! Sorrel, and faster! Bay, 
Pant and struggle and strain anew, 
Though the hot earth crumble, you must not stumble, 
Por three lives hang on you. 
Sweep on across the open plain, 
Where scorched leaves whirl in burning rain, 
Then pause to pant upon the brim 
As you gather strength for the final swim. 
Ob, cool is the river, and strong to save: 
Though rapid the current, dear heart, be brave! 
For the fiends are baffled of their desire, 
And harmless behind you raves the fire! 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Tennis Topics and Tactics.” By F. W. Bayn, B.A. 
LLM. (L. Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, w. c.). Price 6s. 
[This book, by a writer who has made for himself a 
name in the tennis world, represente the gleanings by 
the autbor of twelve seasons and of a bundred and 
twenty tournaments concerning the science of lawn 
tennis—for a science he claims it to be. The book 
contains no fewer than fifty-seven full-page plates of 
tennis positions, prepared from photographs taken from 
life specially for tbe work.) 
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DOG POLICEMEN. 


Somr short time ago we gave an illustrated article on 
dog policemen as trained and used in Belgium. Now 
oomes a practical demonstration of their value. Four 
thieves have been arrested in Brussels by a police dog. 
Early in the morning a policeman came upon four men 
clearing out a shop window. They made off, but the 
officer fot loose his dog, which mptly knocked down 
two by seizing them by the a or hurling himself 
against them after the method in which these dogs are 


Ah, my boy, with your glad blue eyes, 
You may well look on her with pride— 

For ‘twas your mother, she and no other, 

Who dared that awful ride. 

And you were cradled on her breast 

As we galloped from the blazing west, 

When God, of His Almighty grace, 

Showed us great favour in that place ! 
And now you know why the Sorrel and Bay 
In peacefal pastures roam free to-day, 
For burden nor toil those limbe should tire, 
That bore us safe through the forest fire! 

CHRISTIAN BURKE c 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


trained, and stood guard over them till his master came 
up and took char He then raced after the others, 
whom he also took into custody, not allowing either to 
stir until they too were in the hands of policemen sum- 
moned by his master’s whistle. They proved to be four 
men wanted for other delinquencies, 
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CURIOUS MISTAKHB. 


PUBLIC attention has been lately once more drawn to 
tbe wearing of his spurs upsi wn by Cromwell on 
tbe equestrian statue at Westminster. This brings to 
mind one or two other curious mistakes of a similar 
order which may be noted at the Palace of Westminster. 
Thus, in a painted window on the staircase which leads 
from the floor of the Palace to the Committee rooms, an 
inscription on a sword wielded by the Black Prince has 
the words * Prince of Whales,” not Wales. So, too, in 
the fresco depicting the embarkation of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in the corridor leading from the Outer Lobby 
to the House of Lords, the Mayflower is presented as 
hoisting the present Union Jack, a flag which did not 
come into existence until long afterwards. 
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Norice To Coxtriputons.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWS PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and mus! have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE M3. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an" way 
responsi»le for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarili elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
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A Native OF VANCOUVER. — We thank you for your 


letter. We find, on inquiry, that the error is due 
to the Canadiau-Pacific Oompany, who provided our 
artist with the picture from which our drawing was 
made, and sent, by inadvertence, the portrait, without 
& name, of one of their uewer ships instead of that 
asked for. 


Various (Gymnast).—1. You had better shave now at 


eighteen, and this will ensure the moustache coming 
in good time. We have little belief in hair tonjcs. 
9. No way of getting thick arms better than exer- 
cising them. would help, but go in for 
boxing, swing the clubs and dumb bella, and swim. 


H. C. M.—1. Yes, your idea as to the construction of 


the enlarger is perfectly correct. But it simplifies 
matters somewhat if you use the camera with ite 
front turned towards the extra length of beliows, and 
insert the negative in a dark alide or some holder 
arranged iu the back of the camera. 2. If you want 
to enlarge from }-plate to whole-plate size with 
Beck's symmetrical lens (the focal length of which 
is from 5 to 6 in.) you will require the distance 
between the lens and tbe negative to be 9 in., 
and tlie distance between the lens and the paper to be 
18 in. 3. No: you will have to arrange so that the 
lens can be moved towards or away from the nega- 
tive. and the paper-Lolder towards and away from 
the lens on the other side. 4. You have no choice 
whatever; tbe only paper in existence with which 
you can make enlargements is bromide paper. 
“ Velox” is bromide paper, only too slow for use in 
the enlarging camera. P.O.P. would take several 
months to make one print! That is by ordinary 
daylight: by artificial light it would, of course, be 
impossible. 5. You had better send to Messrs. 
J. Lancaster & Son, Oolmore Row, Birmingham, 
for their catalogue. 


CoLD Tus (Hazlewool)—No, you had better not con- 


tinue to bathe in the open before breakfast iu this 
weather. Start the cold sponges indoors. It is very 
exhilarating. 


CLUB-PooT (Ortho.)—By nl! means have it seen to 


before you leave England. Good luck to you 
wherever you go. You won't forget us and the 
* B.O.P." 


Bap BREATH (Awkward).—Could not advise.  Ohest 


may be weak. If nervous. try a course of phosferine. 
but go in for the tub. Have the teeth seen to. 


ILL-HEALTH (Miserable).—You must see your own 


doctor. 


Tomy (Stockport)—1. Yes. 2. Flags and Funnels * 


volume long out of print. 


W. E. H. (Foleshill).—Any size you prefer, but thc 


ordinary postcard size would be best. 
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Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part contaíning them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Repubitcation bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated wher 
sending ín, or ít cannot afterwards be recognised. 
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To ConnEs ON DEN TA. Replies to correspondents. are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be wo ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addrvssed envelopes 
nolwithstandína. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B. 0. J..“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Zetters sent to private 
uddresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 
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T. F. (Oamberwell).— Lou can hardly do better, as the 
firm is in your neighbourhood, than call at Messrs. 
W. Humphrys & Son's, Peckham Rye, and inspect 
their working models. They include steam loco- 
motives of all kinds, with the usual railway plant in 
the way of carriages, rails, signals, etc. We believe 
they will send their illustrated catalogue post free to 
any of our readers mentioning the “ B.O.P." 


ELEcTRIC (J. B. S.).—1. The articles to which you refer 
appeared in our volume for 1891(vol. 13). 2. “ Elec- 
trical Instrument Making for Amateurs,” by S. B. 
Bottone, 3s. 6d. Write to the Author for it at 
Wallington, Surrey. Also send for list of scientific 
handbooks from Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, R.c. You will find an 
immense number of books that will interest you in it. 


Ixqumer (Folkestone).—1. We do not know if you 
mean a Local Club or a Postal Club—your second 
query seems to imply the latter, especially as you 
already have a Local Club at Folkestone. If 80, you 
will find some information in the number of the 
* Photogram " for February 1905. 3. It depends so 
entirely on whom you ask to be judge that we hardly 
feel able to assist you in this; you had better ask the 
person to whom you write the invitation. 


J. SANDBACH.—Bromide opals are opals covered with 
bromide emulsion, and developed or printed on 
direct. Opalines are silver prints mounted in 
optical contact with a thick piece of glass at the 
back. Treat the opals exactly as the makers direct. 
They can be mounted on plush backgrounds, which 
you can make 3 or purchase ready for the 
purpose from a dealer. 


EWR (Dookworm).—It isn’t the eyes so much as the 
system that needs strength. Ths sponge and tub, 
exercise of all kinds, good solid food, fresh air night 
and day, and virol after every menl. 


Dod ILL (Collie B.).—Regular diet and exercise. No, 
do not chain. Bed warmly, and feed on Spratt's 
biscuits — dry, not steeped. 


ALLAN, B. F. (The Cape).—We handed your very nic^ 
letter to Dr. Gordon Stables. He is much pleas 
that there are manly boys like yourself thousand - 
of them, no doubt—who take his advice as to living 
pure and healthy lives, 
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No. 1481. vol. XXIX. | Price One Penny. 


{Xu ið OF CUBRENT VOL] (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


© Caught, Sir!" (Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by BAYMOKD POTTER.) 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: 


A BTORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A, 
Author of “ The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—OF MY SECRET MISSION TO THE COURT OF ROBERT GUISCARD IN ITALY. 


T pitiful Michael had not long to 
reign. He was thrown out, as the 
world knows well, by Nicephorus Botoniates, 
against whom Alexius, in due course, found 
a favourable moment to rebel, having as 
his ally the wife of Nicephorus himself. We 
Varangians, as our manner was, protected 
the Palace as long as it seemed likely 
we might prevail; but the spirit of the 
rebels being so strong against their ruler 
we gave way. And thus Alexius Comnenus 
entered on his long reign, a very cunning 
man in statecraft, but bold and bravein war. 

I found myself already after four years 
in the service of my third Imperial master. 
And events soon threw me into the path of 
the Normans again. 

The Emperor Michael had a son, whom 
Nicephorus barbarously treated, putting 
out both his eyes. Now this yo prince 
had been betrothed to the daughter of 
Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, and the 
Norman maiden, with her sister, was at 
the Imperial Court when Michael fel. A 
fair maiden, dark and slender, and of a 
proud spirit. They were both thrown into 

rison, to the extreme anger of their father. 

ut they were released by Alexius, and for a 
season assigned the service, honourable 
enough for courtiers, of bearing the Imperial 
towel and comb of ivory. 

Michael never fled to Italy. The story is 
all a politic lie such as the Normans use. 
I saw the deposed Emperor myself in the 
dies of the monastery, whither he retired, 

appier in the training of his beans and 
the raising of his flowers than ever he was 
in the guiding of the State. He was made 
also—since he must have a title— Bishop of 
Ephesus, though he stirred not from the 
monastery gate. 

I speak what I do know in this matter, and 
the cunning of Robert Guiscard in raising 
n false Michael has often made me pit 
the depth to which great princes may fal 
when they seek a pretext against their 
neighbour’s good. ing of Guiscard, 
I say. It may be he was innocent, and 
the ruse was the work of his priests and 
lords, and he himself was deceived with the 
rest—ay, even Pope Gregory himself. It is 


certain that the monk that did impersonate 


Michael was like him as his own brother, and 
a wondrous cunning man and one well 
used to courtly life. But as fortune willed 
that I should be an actor in this matter 
I will even tell what I saw take place. 

I was called one morning before the 
Emperor, who, bidding me rise from the 
ground where I lay before him, said thus: 

Thou art Alphere, the Englishman.” 

“ Ay, sire.” 

“ Now, I hear good report of thee for thy 
ableness in war. We have now other service 
for thee. Take care thou do it as well. 
Thy skill in the French tongue has brought 
thee to notice. I must know exactly what 
this Guiscard plans, and what this clumsy 
artifice may be wherewith he professes to 
have received a false Michael in his court. 
Use thy best diligence. Be ready to see all, 
and speak not a word. When canst thou 
Start ? " 

“ To-day, sire," said I, bewildered as 
I was. 

“ Thou mightest disguise thee as a pilgrim 
and go safe," said my uncle when I took 
counsel with him; but as a pilgrim thou 
wouldst only hear what the priests know— 
and they know not all. Nay. Thou must 
go as a knight, a knight of England, seeking 
foreign service. The Guiscard, if report be 
true, will be ready now to welcome any 
strong arm. In his camp thou wilt learn 
the truth, and thou wilt find opportunity 
to slip away when thou knowest enough.“ 

And this on reflection seemed the best 
course to pursue. I put off the gay trappings 
of the Varangians, and, obtaining such a 
sober suit and weapons as an English 
free-sword might wear, I took ship in a 
vessel that was to sail for Brundusium. 

Having crossed those perilous seas without 
damage from the gales, I arrived in that 
great seaport of Italy, and upon inquiry 

learned that Robert Guiscard was at 
Bari. So I bought me a good steed, and 
rode thither, and having supped and slept 
I began to mingle, with as great a confidence 
as I could assume, with the soldiers that 
thronged the narrow streets. Presently a 
Norman man-at-arms accosted me. 

“ Whom dost thou serve, good brother? 

“ T’ faith," said I, I serve no man, since 
after a year’s trial I fell out with William 
of England.” 

Is that thy reason for coming hither ? ” 

* Ay, 'tis a pity one's sword-arm should 
grow feeble for lack of use.” 

“Small fear of that here. We are on 
the eve, we followers of the Duke, of a 

t and holy war.” 

“ What, the war of the Cross that the 
monks are crying for ? ” 

“ Nay, not that—but a step thereto. 
Thou knowest what shameful deeds have 
been wrought of late years in Constanti- 
nople.” 

“ I have heard little rightly—but they 
say a Comnenus rules again.” 

„Ay, that he does, and he that rebelled 
against Michael is justly overthrown. But 
Michael lives yet, having surmounted all 
his sufferings, and, maybe thou knowest it 
not, he hath this year past thrown himself 
on the clemency of our great Duke." 

The Emperor of the West in Italy!“ 
I said, in affected wonder. 

* Ay, and by our good help soon again to 
return to his rights," said the Norman 
proudly. 


" And the holy war thou spakest of will 
bring it about that he reign again?" I 
asked, innocently enough. 

* Yea, that it will, if God help us," he 
said. Surely it is a holy thing to set a 
righteous prince, that hath differed with his 
subjects, in his right place again." 

" With a strong hand on his back to 
keep him there," said I. 

" And why not?" said the Norman. 
* Guiscard is as great a man as William 
of England, and as worthy to stand beside 
an Emperor—and if it comes to that to 
be his heir. What sayest thou?“ 

“ That it is an enterprise in which I would 
fain have a hand." 

“ And so thou mayest. Robert is not 
like to refuse any, Norman or English, that 
older to serve him. Hither with me to my 
captain, that will even now admit thee to his 
company.“ 

Glad that I had progressed so well, I 
followed the Norman soldier, who took me 
to his own captain de Noailles, that assured 
me I should in due course follow him to 
the war. Meantime he bade me feast that 
night in the Duke's hall. 

p the long hall I looked past the many 
tables, where sat the captains and the 
guests of Guiscard, to the high table that 
ran like a bright half-moon across the end, 
raised on a step. I saw in the midst, in all 
the venerableness and pride of his old age, 
this great Guiscard, a man exceeding terrible 
to look at for the air of stern resolve that 
reigned in his face. On one hand sat 
his beautiful false-hearted wife, Sichelgade, 
that the monks say compassed his death, 
and on the other this puppet-emperor, that 
with all show of ceremony he had been 
these many weeks accompanying through 
the chief towns of Italy to urge men to the 
holy and righteous war. 

There the impostor sat, & wondrous 
good copy of Michael, but yet not the real 
Michael. Why, this fellow had more 
cunning and cleverness in one 
Corn-stealer in his whole weak body. He was 
drest in the same gorgeous robes as the 
Emperors of the East, and the Imperial 
circlet rested lightly on his head. I laughed 
in my sleeve as one laughs at the address 
of a mimic, as I thought of the real Michael 
in his monastery at Constantinople. 

My eye ran round the brilliant table, 
and there, but four places from the duchess, 
I saw a face on which I gazed and gazed 
again. Nay, I could not be mistaken—it 
was he. 

" Who are those two young noblemen 
that converse together with such merri- 
ment ? ” I asked of my neighbour. 

The one is Prince Bohemond, son of 
Duke Robert, and already a valiant soldier, 
and the other Baldwin, son of Count Eustace 
of Boulogne, of whom fame speaks high.” 

* What ! has he joined the Duke? 

* Yea," said my neighbour; ' but how 
knowest thou him ? " 

We met in England," I said truly. 

Presently uprose Duke Robert with a 
wine-cup in his hand high raised. 

" Drink, gentlemen, drink," he said, 
“both long and deep to the Emperor, and 
our enterprise on his behalf. May he soon 
have his own again ! " 

And to the toast I drank as fervently as 
the rest. 

(To be-contínued.) 
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Tu absence of Toko's did not long 
escape comment, and dachy was 
agog early. There was a feeling of irrita- 
tion abroad at these unseemly proceedings 
during Sacrament time. The buccaneers’ 
example was regarded now as pernicious ; 
it was being followed, and the infection 
would doubtless spread. Mr. Campbell, in 
the whole course of his career, had never 
known a boarder take French leave before. 

Hector’s crew spent some time with the 
Captain, but the story quickly spread 
through Duldachy, and the sudden turning 
of the tables on Toko caused much merri- 
ment even amongst those who most strongly 
disapproved of the buccaneers. Mr. Block, 
however, did not look upon the matter in 
this light. He was a peppery man, and he 
hunted Hector high and low, to give him a 
good skelping. His boy, he said, was actin 
in the interests of order and discipline, an 
though others might laugh, it was no 
laughing matter to be stranded on Skelbo 
Isle. He was organising a small party to 
proceed to Loch Fleet, when the arrival of 
the boys in a shamefaced manner cut short 
his heroics, and he gave vent to his pent- 
up feelings by soundly skelping his own 
son. 

Mr. Campbell was very busy in the 
Academy on Tuesday, and a great many 
accounts were settled with the tawse. 
The interview with Hector was naturally 
the most protracted, while Rory’s and 
Deuchary’s fate was not quite so severe, 
although they derived no appreciable con- 
solation from that fact. As the Captain 
appeared against Toko’s company, they 
were duly included amongst the offenders, 
much to their dissatisfaction and discom- 
fort. But Doodle created some excitement 
in the already perturbed Academy. It is 
posee that his punishment would have 

the least severe of all had he not 
pleaded vociferously and obetinately that 
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SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 


By WiLLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 


CHAPTER XV.—A WEE CHAPTER. 


he had already received a heavy thrashing 
from his grandfather, and this very opposi- 
tion of his was like oil on fire. He clamoured 
he would take his punishment another day, 
not to-day ; he couldn't stand it. Couldn't 
stand it, forsooth! But Doodle would not 
hold out his hand for anybody. He dd ak 
furiously, and as the tawse stung him 
venomously, he wriggled himself free for a 
moment, seized and flung a slate which 
missed its mark and crashed through a 
window. Then he darted to the door, 
which always stood open in fine weather. 

“Stop him!" cried the outraged and 
indignant master. The boys got in each 
other's way so officiously that Doodle easily 
escaped. At Spootie the elder's anger was 
excessive at Doodle's escapade; but his 
daughter's opposition to further chastise- 
ment was so vigorous that the old man, 
abashed and astonished, forbore to pursue 
the matter further. 

Hector and Rory bade their last goodbye 
to Duldachy Academy, much to the annoy- 
ance of Mr. Campbell, who felt that their 
withdrawal was a blow directed against him- 
self, and, moreover, a very bad precedent. 

It was decided that Hector should be 
articled to a solicitor about the middle of 
autumn—a decision at which Hector was not 
overjoyed, as the law appealed to him less 
than cattle-ranching in the States. A 
Texan ranger was then the height of his 
ambition. Rory was to go to sea as soon 
as a ship was found for him, and he already 
swaggered through Duldachy with quite a 
nautical roll, belaying” and **avasting," to 
everyone’s amusement. Doodle was to spend 
the remainder of the term at work on the 
farm. Whether his schooldays were to end 
now would be settled during the Harvest 
Play. For Toko and Pop there was no 
release from scholastic duties, while there 
was the further prospect of much manual 
labour during the holidays Deuchary 
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toiled and moiled at bursary work while the 
dreaded examination stole daily nearer. 

And so the time drifted slowly till the end 
of July was reached, when the Academy 
broke up for a month’s vacation, and the 

upils scaled away east, west, and south, 

arder and dayboy; while the head- 
master, ever stern and unbending, with no 
hobby save his school, walked up and down 
his garden by the sea, hour after hour, 
smoking incessantly, and effectually scaring 
away from that part of the beach every 
youth in Duldachy. 
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THE LAST OF THE HORSE THIEVES : 


A STORY OF 


8 after midnight a party of five 
riders descended under the cloak of 
darkness from the wooded side of the 
Gilbert ranche to where some hundred 
horses were quietly resting after having been 
recently bunched by the elder Gilbert. 
On nearing the outskirts of the home- 
stead a halt had been made in order to fit 
the felt pads to the feet of the riders' steeds, 
so as to reduce the sound of their approach 
to a minimum, and also to avoid making 
such imprints on the ground as might after- 
wards tracked and identified by an 
experienced tracker. 
en the riders spread themselves in 
three directions, forming the extreme 
points of a triangle. This was their cus- 
tomary plan of campaign, as it anticipated 
the possibility of their prey starting to 
stampede in the undesired direction, but 
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PART III. 


permitted them to be gently closed upon 
and driven in a northerly course between 
the two wings and the rear. 

So far all had gone well. Willie, the 
“ tender-foot," had been placed at the 
right wing under the charge of Harley. To 
Seth Scott had been given the left wing, 
while Binning and Daisy shared the 
task of setting the herd on the move from 
the rear. 

" I only wish my people at home could 
see me now," remarked Willie to his com- 

ion, with evident pride in the responsi- 
ility of which he was so active a sharer. 

* I'd advise you to keep your jaw shut, 
and if you have to speak, do it as quietly 
as possible! If you give the game away 
by cackle, there'll be precious little chance 
of your people seeing you here or anywhere 
else," was the growled reply. Then he 


NORTH-WESTERN CANADA. 


added as an after-thought: “ And don’t 
you be going and getting scared and crying 
out, perhaps. We don’t want to run any 
more risks than we can help." 

But the youth was evidently in no way 
inclined to show the white feather. 

"Scared?" he echoed. ‘“‘ Whatever 
makes you think I should be frightened ? 
Besides, what need is there for fear when I 
have my trusty revolver at my side?" 
And from its stiff, new leather case the 
speaker produced a large silver-plated 
weapon that shone like a lamp even in tha 
pitch darkness. 

* Come, kid; chuck that kind of coon's 
talk and stick that toy back in its cradle," 
exclaimed Harley impatiently. ‘‘ This is 
a time for serious work, not for fooling. 
Why on earth Jake wanted to bring you 
with us, anyway, passes me. 


Poor Willie seemed amazed at the snubs 
he was now receiving. 

i Why—what have I done now?" he 
asked. Don't you also carry a revolver with 
you for protection at such a time as this?“ 

“ Narey a bit of me," was the rejoinder. 
„My bronchoe is all the protection I need.” 

"Is it?" said the youth with faint 
sarcasm. ‘‘ Then” (and he drew his horse 
close beside the other while his voice, strange 
to say, suddenly lost its mincing tones and 
became firm and clear)—"' then, if your 
bronchoe is all the protection you need. see 
how hell get you out of this difficulty. 
Hands up, Hariey, or Ill shoot you where 
you're sitting!” And when the astonished 
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cowboy turned to inquire the meaning of 
this new freak on the part of the tender- 
foot," he found that he was staring down 
the muzzle of the youth's glittering '' toy." 
Up went the man’s hands like a shot. At 
the same time Wilfred Gilbert (for of course 
the reader has long recognised the young 
innocent as such) blew a shrill whistle that 
was immediately answered near at hand. 
Then a voice, that sounded well used to 
command, rang out in the darkness : 
Hands up, Binning and the rest of you! 
You're surrounded by police like rats in a 
trap, and covered by the best ritles in the 
Force. Move an inch until we have the 
shackles on you, and you'l never move 


[THE END.] 
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again. You know me—Sergeant Donovan, 
and what I say, Ill do!” 

That was all. 

Caught in the very act of stealing by 
young Gilbert’s cleverly planned trap, 

inning and his friends were soon under 
escort for Regina under charge of the 
mounted police. Later, at their trial, one 
of the men turned Queen’s evidence, and 
enabled many of the settlers to recover 
their stolen horses. The Gilberts got 
theirs, together with an additional hundred . 
provided by the gratitude of the settlers for 
the young ranchers who rid the country 
of the last horse-thieves that disgraced the 
New Land of Promise, 


A SOUTH AFRICAN LION ADVENTURE. 


By Percrvat R. WADDY, B.A., LL.B., Advocate of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal. 


I is not an unusual thing for lions to 
prowl about in the neighbourhood of 
the pretty little town of Gwelo in Rho- 
desia, and at times the inhabitants are 
treated to experiences more exciting than 
pleasant. An experience of the kind re- 
centlv fell to the lot of a gentleman named 
Mr. W. van Heusden. who was cycling from 
Selukwe. 

When within a few miles of Mr. Bradley's 
farm, Mr. van Heusden dismounted. as 
the road was bad and the dusk was approach- 
ing. He was suddenly startled by hearing 
a sound behind him, and, on turning round, 


was horrified to observe a huge lion creep- 
ing after him. 

Being unarmed, he looked for a con- 
venient tree to climb, but a growl from the 
approaching king of beasts made him pause 
before taking further action. Necessity 
is said to be the mother of invention, and, 
in his desperation, Mr. van Heusden thought 
of a ruse by which he might astonish his 
unwelcome enemy. Raising his bicycle, he 
placed it above his head and proceeded on 
his way, while the astonished lion looked 
on in wonder and amazement, doubtless 
imagining that this was some new and 


perhaps formidable creature which had 
better be avoided. 

The lion, however, did not go away, but 
kept following in the cyclist's tracks within 
a few yards. This strange procession went 
on for about two miles, the lion growling 
from time to time, but hesitating to attack. 
It was not until Mr. van Heusden came 
within hailing distance of the farm that the 
lion turned tail, and Mr. van Heusden 
had just sufficient strength to enable him to 
reach the house, where he fell down in a 
complete state of exhaustion and nervous. 
prostration. 
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SOME FAMOUS CAVES AND CAVERNS. 


HE caves of the earth have awakened a 
keen and abiding interest in the whole 
human family from the earliest beginnings of 
recorded history. Sacred story is full of 
their allusions, and the pages of legend are 
studded with them. Monsters guard trea- 
sures within their depths in fairy-tales, and 
the caves beneath the sea, even, are full 
of strange beings who live there, indepen- 
dent of the ravening waters above. 

Into caves flow mysterious streams feeding 
lakes, whose outlet * no man knoweth,” 
and in caves, could we but find them, 
repose treasures such as have never yet 
been gathered, or imagined. Some are in 
Mexico—the great treasure land; some 
are in Hindostan; several in Ireland and 
Scotland. Norway, too, has its share, and 
many strange legends therefrom appear in 
a new style upon the English page. 

Scotland contains one wonderful cave— 
known as The Spouting Cave of Iona," 
whose mystery has deepened with the years. 
The Spouting Cave is situated on the west 
side of the Island of Iona, and the cause of its 
spouting is supposed to be “a wave rolling 
into the cavern, causing, as it advances, the 
compression of the air within. Thus there 
occurs expansion, and the necessary violence 
of two elements in contact." When the 
water is low the spouting ceases, and then the 
crevice in the rock can be examined. 

On the Island of Hoonga, in the South 
Pacific, occurs that wonderful cave, or cavern, 
known sometimes as the “Cave of King 
Huonga." The entrance to this remarkable 
opening lies quite a fathom beneath the 
surface of the sea, and it is on record that 
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its discovery was due to a young chief's 
exploit in diving after a turtle. The 
cave can best be described, if we imagine 
a hollow rock that rises sixty feet or more 
above the surface of the water, into the 
depression. of which there is no known 
entrance. 'The only entrance, indeed, is 
on the side of the rock, as low down as six 
feet under the current. 

In the Island of Antipros in the Archi- 
pelago, there is a remarkable cavern, or, 
rather, grotto, which is of much greater 
extent than the preceding example. There 
are two inscriptions on the pillars at the 
mouth of the entrance, and these bear the 
names of several Greeks, thus causing the 
propagation amongst the natives of a legend 
to the etfect that these names are the names 
of the chief conspirators against Alexander 
the Great ; and it is firmly believed by the 
inhabitants that when these Greeks were 
thwarted in their designs against Alexander 
they took refuge here. 

The name of Antipater occurs amongst 
others, thus seeming to give a little colouring 
to the traditional story. It is well known 
that Diodorus Siculus mentions Antipater 
as having been concerned in such a con- 
spiracy. In a very old work on “ Grottoes 
and Caverns” quoted in Wonders of 
Nature and given in Smith's Wonders," 
the following description is given: The 
entrance lies on the side of a rock about 
two miles from the sea-shore, and is a very 
large arch, formed of rough, craggy rocks, 
overhung with brambles and climbing 
plants, that give it an air of awful gloominess. 
Our surgeon, myself, and four other persons, 


attended by six guides, with lighted torches,. 
entered this cavern about eight o'clock in 
the morning, in the middle of August. We 
had not proceeded twenty yards when we 
lost all sight of daylight; but the roof and 
sides of the alley, through which we were: 
passing, glittered like diamonds by the 
reflection of our torches.” The description 
is longer, but want of space makes it. 
necessary to desist. 

In order to vary matters a little we will 
take an English example—that of Elden 
Hole, in Derbyshire. This curiosity is one 
of the marvels of the celebrated Peak 
County which every year draws its full 
quota of tourists. It appears to be 
unfathomable," said an ancient writer, 
" and teeming in its depths with noxious 
life.“ Cotton affirmed, less than two cen- 
turies ago, that he allowed 884 yards of 
line to escape into the depths without finding 
& bottom ; and it is on record that one 
unhappy man was once lowered in a basket. 
two hundred yards, and that, when drawn 
up again, he died in delirium." The sixty- 
first volume of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions gives the account of a descent made 
into this excavation by a Mr. Lloyd, who 
relates that he “ descended obliquely, and 
that the passage then became difficult. 
because of craggy projections." The true 
fact appears to be that the bottom of the 
cave occurs sixty-two feet from its opening. 
But there can be no question of the terror 
with which it inspired former visitors from 
time to time. 

There are, of course, other English 
caverns. There is that of “ Poole's Hole 


in the same shire, near Buxton. The 
entrance to Poole’s Hole” is extremely 
low and narrow. A certain romance 
attaches to the cave in question from the 
fact that a notorious robber secreted himself 
here. The entrance is extremely narrow and 
low, but opens out wider afterwards, after 
the manner of a Gothic cathedral. Poole's 
Chamber lies to the right, and here there is 
one of those celebrated echoes for which 
Great Britain and Ireland are rather famous. 
A rapid stream runs through the vault, 
ene a fine, musical cadence. The 
ps of water depending from the roof are 
worthy of the greatest interest, inasmuch 
as their reflection when a guide allows the 
ight to fall upon them, looks like a number 
of minute and most sparkling rays— 
diamonds in fact. Here is the “ Queen of 
Scote' Pillar," said to derive its name from 
& visit of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scota, during her residence at Chateworth. 

It is totally unnecessary to describe Fingal's 
Cave in the Island of Staffa. It has drawn 
the attention of the learned and the curious 
through the wanderings of years, so we will 
not attempt & description here. One note- 
worthy point about Fingals Cave is the 
absence of the noxious damps which are 
sometimes so fatal, and always so dreadful, 
in the exploration of caverns. 

Near Kilkenny, in Ireland, is found the 
cavern of Dunmore Park. Descending 
perpendicularly from a small hill, the cavern 
opens to a width of forty yards. The sides 
are composed of limestone, and occasionally 
one sees minute shrubs, like the finest 
feathering. Once get to the bottom, and 
one side of the pit will be found to be sup- 
ported by a natural arch, twenty-five 
yards in width. At the same time two 
natural subterraneous openings will be seen 
to the right and left. Turning to the right 
one makes way, with difficulty, over rugged 
rocks, spar-incrusted, and strewn in the 
most whimsical disorder. Icicle-shaped cones 
depend from the roof; and these, in many 
cases, having met with the rising stalagmites, 
a beautiful effect is observed—like the 
pillars of Gothic cathedrals, with all their 
attendant ornaments. In Ireland also occur 
the caves known as the caves of the White 
Rock, at Portrush. These are situated in the 
high limestone cliffs. The Washtub, a dread- 
ful fissure, also occurs here—the waves rush- 
ing in with such force that the churned foam 
looks like the rage of some fearful monster. 

Distant countries, of course, have a 
larger number of these wonders than our 
own. P lvania is the land of caves. 
At Swetara, in that region, is a most remark- 
able opening. The entrance is very spacious, 
and is of so descending a nature that the 
surface of the river is actually higher than 
the bottom of the cave. Several apart- 
ments are within its compass. Water 
distils incessantly through the roof, f 
in drops to the base. These petrify; an 
in the course of time solid pillars have thus 
been formed. Ten such pillars existed at 
one time, and Dr. Morse says, no royal 
throne ever exhibited more grandeur than 
this lusus nature." In Virginia occurs the 
* Panther-Gap," or, rather, Blowing Cave,” 
about a hundred yards in diameter; 
constantly emitting a current of air. In 
frosty weather this current is said to be 
strongest. Cumberland mountain in the 
same place has also a ''blowing cave," 
but this is not incessant in its motions. 

Everyone has heard of the fearful and 
wonderful Mammoth Cave in Kentucky: 
the perils of explorers, who have written 
of its wonders, ite blind fishes," ite 
stalactites and incrustations, making alto- 

ther & panorama of the most diverse kind. 

t is quite penning Al refer to it further, 
as nearly everyone daily meete with some 
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stray paragraph in which some of its wonders 
are recorded. 

Taking grottoes as caves, there are some 
remarkable instances. Among the curiosities 
of a county-palace in Italy is a noble grotto, 
of which the roof only was made at a cost of 
30,000 ducate. It is all of coral, mother-of- 
pearl, and other costly materials. The walls 
are lined with the same material, and an 
organ adorns the pilasters. The god Pan 
is playing his pipe to the music of the water, 
and in a basin disports a large dolphin. 
An angel blows a trumpet in another place, 
and there are smiths at work in an opposite 
angle. And are not the Catacombs at 
Rome a series of grottoes where one may 
read strange records of past history ? 

In South Africa, in the Kango, is a grotto 
whose extent cannot be ascertained. ‘ This 
cavern is divided into various apartments,” 
says Thom, in his “Journey in South 
Africa.“ These apartments are from four- 
teen to seventy feet in length, and eight to 
100 in breadth." This wonderful grotto 
was discovered in 1788, and “what is re- 
markable,” says Thom, is that no traveller 
appears to have visited it." 

In Florida are the wonderful caverns 
known as “ Sinkings,” or “ Sinks" One of 
these occurs in Western Florida, at a place 
named the Natural Bridge. It is really 
the underground course of the Chipola. 
This flows away without any rush of current 
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beneath the low flat bank, where it gradually 
widens out, like à pond. Half a mile off it 
again reappears, in the same manner. 
In the midst of gorgeous wildflowers, such at 
those for which Florida is famous, there 
is a low, irregular arch in the rock, and down 
close to the ground an opening which one 
can crawl through, head foremost." Of 
course there is a Lover's Leap," otherwise 
the place would lack the usual attraction 
in a list of legendary matters. 

The Cavern Wells of Yucatan are re- 
markable as containing the remains of ancient 
cities and temples. In former ages a 
highly civilised people dwelt there, whose 
remains are scattered about in the shape 
of numerous carvings and other curiosities. 
At the ruins of Xcoch is a well of a singular 
character. The cavity is thirty feet deep, 
at the bottom of which is a rude natural 
opening in a thick bed of limestone, both 
narrow and low, out of which rushes a strong 
current of air. This was the only means 
of supplying water to ancient Xcoch. At 
the end of about two hundred feet the 

e widens considerably. A great 


vaulted chamber with vast pillars of stalac- 
tite is next observed. Water is so scarce 
in Yucatan that its presence always makes 
a town. Hence water marks the site of 
towns once in existence and prosperous. 
Thousands of other caves exist. But there 
—the space is ended 
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ADMIRAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD AND HIS DARING DEEDS. 


UR sea-girt isle has been extremely 
fortunate in her naval heroes. This 
is as it should be, and is after all only 
natural when we consider the geographical 
sition of Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
fast, but not least, the natural energy and 
love of adventure which has descended to 
us in unbroken succession from our Scan- 
dinavian and Norman ancestors. 

Says Shakespeare: Some are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them." In the first 
category, for he was one of the greatest 
naval chieftains of last century —emulating 
Nelson himself in daring and genius—we 
must most certainly rank Thomas, tenth 
Earl of Dundonald, better known perhaps 
as Lord Cochrane. 

The life of this truly great and patriotic 
man is well worthy of our study, not alone 
from the romantic nature of his innumerable 
exploits against the French and Spaniards, 
but because we see vividly portrayed before 
us the career of an officer of unflinching 
integrity, who, from the very depths of his 
soul, abhorred and despised everything of a 
low, mean nature. By his unceasing efforts 
in the path of reform, Lord Cochrane 
succeeded to a certain extent in purging 


the Royal Navy from the tyranny which in 


those days too often disgraced it; and from 


. the still more reprehensible peculations of 
the Prize Courts, and the rapacity and 


swindling propensities of the naval con- 
tractors. 
For these much-needed attempts to raise 


his glorious service to a higher level, and 


thereby increase the moral and physical 


well-being of all who served under the flag, 


was this foremost naval captain of the 


' day kept out of employment, insulted in 


very possible way, his incomparable 
services to his country passed over, and 


` dastardly attempts made to blacken and 


tarnish his character by those who resented 
the outspokenness of one who wished, above 
all other things, to see his country truly 
great, honest, and free—seeing as he did 
that she was being slowly but surely ruined 
by dishonesty and corruption, even as Rome 


‘—gteeped in luxury and corruption—fell, 


never to rise again, in days of yore. But 


. we shall return to this subject later on. 


Let us first of all glance at the hero of this 
memoir, when, as the young Lord Cochrane, 
he joined his first sea-going ship as a mid- 


shipman. 


Contrary to the almost universal rule in 
those days, our middy was seventeen years 
of age when he first trode His Majesty's 
quarter-deck. His ship, the Hind, was sent 
for a cruise upon the Norwegian coast, the 
numerous fiords of which were suspected 
of sheltering French privateers bent upon 
interfering with British commerce. The 
search, however, proved ineffectual, and 


the Hind shortly afterwards returned to 


Sheerness, and young Cochrane was trans- 
ferred to the Thetis frigate, which vessel, 
when ready for sea, was despatched to the 
North America Station in the squadron of 
Admiral Murray. 

In January 1795—less than two years 
after he had joined the service—our middy 
was promoted by the admiral to be acting 
third-lieutenant of the Thetis ; and in the 
April following, Captain Home of the Africa 
applied for his services, and he was trans- 
ferred to that vessel, which was employed 
in searching the coasts of the United States 
for French vessels. Even on this cruise, 
however, the anticipated baptism of fire 
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PART I. 


was not experienced, but Captain Home's 
request for the acting-lieutenant’s services 
shows that the latter had already made his 
mark for zeal and activity. 

Early in 1796 young Cochrane received 
orders to rejoin the Thetis, the first-lieutenant 
of that frigate having been promoted ; but 
in the following year he was appointed as 
one of the lieutenants of the Resolution, the 
new flagship of the station. 

Nothing of any real importance, however, 
broke the monotony of Cochrane's naval 
life till after his return to England from 
the North America Station. After enjoy- 
ing a few weeks’ leave, Lieutenant Cochrane 
was appointed to the Burfleur, Lord Keith’s 
flagship in the Mediterranean. The first 
duty undertaken by the squadron was the 
blockade of the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, and 
this tantalising and monotonous duty went 
on for months, all efforts to induce the 
superior force of the Spaniards to venture 
out from under the guns of their forts being 
unavailing. 

Later on the fleet proceeded to the 
Mediterranean, and Lord Keith shifted his 
flag to the Queen Charlotte, taking Lieut. 
Cochrane, amongst other officers, with him. 
During a subsequent visit to Palermo, the 
subject of this memoir fell in with the 
immortal Nelson, and enjoyed the honour 
of several conversations with him; one 
frequently reiterated observation of the 
great man being especially remembered 
by him: Never mind maneuvres ; always 
go at them.” 

After quitting Palermo Lord Keith placed 
his protégé in charge of the Géméreur, a 
seventy-four gun ship which had been 
captured by Nelson's squadron. This vessel 
Cochrane had orders to carry to Port 
Mahon, the capital of the island of Minorca ; 
and, in consequence of his having been 
selected for this duty, he escaped in all prob- 
ability from a dreadful death, for the Queen 
Charlotte, on à subsequent cruise, caught fire 
and was burned to the water's edge, and 
though some of the officers and crew managed 
to escape with their lives, more than three- 
fourths miserably perished, including the 
captain, first-lieutenant, three other lieu- 
tenants, captain of marines, surgeon, twenty- 
five master's mates and petty officers, and 
upwards of six hundred seamen and marines, 
The admiral, fortunately for himself, had 
remained behind at Leghorn in order that 
he might personally investigate Italian 
affairs of State. On the destruction of his 
flagship, Lord Keith hoisted his flag on board 
the Audacious, at the same time appointing 
Cochrane to the command of the Speedy, 
then lying in the harbour of Port Mahon. 
This was a tiny little vessel, somewhat rotten, 
and very inefficiently armed ; but her new 
commander, with some capable officers 
under him, and a crew of eighty determined 
men, soon made their little cruiser’s name 
famous all over the station, for they were 
quickly engaged in active operations. 

This is the first entry in Captain Cochrane’s 
log: 

* May 10, 1800.—Sailed from Cagliari, 
from which port we had been ordered to 
convoy fourteen sail of merchantmen to 
Leghorn. At 9 A. M. observed a strange sail 
take possession of a Danish brig under our 
escort. At 11.30 A. u. rescued the brig and 
captured the assailant. This prize—my 
first piece of luck—was the Intrépide, French 
privateer of six guns and forty-eight men." 

Thus commenced the young commander’s 

career of victory, for he was now about to 


develop into one of the most dashing young 
officers in the fleet, full of genius, energy, 
and fire. We can only refer, however, to the 
more important operations in which the 
Speedy took part. After capturing numerous 
French and Spanish privateers, some of 
which had to be cut out by the boats 
under the fire of batteries, Captain Cochrane 
received orders from the admiral to harass 
the Spanish coast; and this operation was 
carried out so effectually that the Speedy 
became a marked vessel and a terror to the 
Spaniards, who fitted out several armed 
craft on purpose to deal with her. One of 
these craft was a formidable frigate, and it 
was only by a piece of most miraculous 
good-luck that the little Speedy did not 
become a prize to her. I think I had better 
let the latter's commander tell the story 
himself : 

“ When cruising off Plane Island, we were 
very near 'catching a Tartar.' Seeing a 
large ship in shore, having all the appearance 
of a well-laden merchantman, we forth with 
gave chase. On nearing her, she raised 
her ports, which had been closed to deceive 
us, the act discovering a heavy broadside, 
& clear demonstration that we had fallen into 
the jaws of a formidable Spanish frigate, 
now crowded with men, who had before 
remained concealed below. 

That the frigate was in search of us 
there could be no doubt, from the deception 
practised. To have encountered her with 
our insignificant armament would have been 
exceedingly imprudent, whilst escape was 
out of the question, for she would have out- 
sailed us, and could have run us down by her 
mere weight. "There was, therefore, nothin 
left but to try the effect of a ruse, prepar 
beforehand for such an emergency. After 
receiving at Mahon information that unusual 
measures were about to be taken by the 
Spaniards for our capture, I had the Speedy 
painted in imitation of the Danish brig 
Clomer ; the appearance of this vessel being 
well known on the Spartish coast. We also 
shipped a Danish quartermaster, taking the 
further precaution of providing him with 
the uniform of an officer of that nation. 

“ On discovering the real character of our 
neighbour, the Speedy hoisted Danish 
colours, and spoke her. At first this failed 
to satisfy the Spaniard, who sent a boat to 
board us. It was now time to bring the 
Danish quartermaster into play in his officer's 
uniform; and to add force to his explana- 
tions, we ran the quarantine flag up to the 
fore, calculating on the Spanish horror 
of the plague, then prevalent along the 
Barbary coast. 

On the boat coming within hail—for 
the yellow flag effectually repressed the 
enemy's desire to board us—our mock officer 
informed the Spaniards that we were two 
days' sail from Algiers, where at the time 
the plague was violently raging. This was 
enough. The boat returned to the frigate, 
which, wishing us a good voyage, filled, and 
made sail, whilst we did the same. 

* By some of my officers blame was cast 
on me for not attacking the frigate after 
she had been put off her guard by our false 
colours, as her hands— being then employed 
at their ordinary avocations in the rigging 
and elsewhere — presented a prominent mark 
for our shot. There is no doubt but that 
we might have poured in a murderous fire 
before the crew could have recovered from 
their confusion, and perhape have taken her, 
but, feeling averse to so cruel a destruction 
of human, life, I chose to refrain from an 


attack, which might not, even with that ad- 
van in our favour, have been successful." 

A little later on, whilst harassing the 
Spanish coast, according to instructions, 
Captain Cochrane, with his tiny vessel and 
a reduced crew of only fifty men—the rest 
having been sent away in prizes—boldly 
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attacked and took possession of a Spanish 
frigate carrying thirty-two heavy guns and 
a full crew of 320 men. This was such a 
gallant exploit, carried out in the face of 
tremendous odds, that it deserves to be 
recorded ; but I shall do this in Cochrane’s 
own words : 
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Running in to Barcelona, we sighted a 
large ship running under the land and 
bearing E. S. E. On hauling towards her, 
she changed her course in hase of us, and 
was shortly made out to be a Spanish xebeo 
frigate.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BUILDING OF THE LIFEBOAT: 
A MARVEL OF INGENUITY AND SKILL—THE ADVENT OF THE MOTOR LIFEBOAT. 


building of the lifeboat is one of the 
finest examples of constructive in- 
genuity and skill that mankind has ever 
achieved; and embodies in a very clever 
manner a striking compromise between 
stability and strength, on the one hand, and 
extreme buoyancy on the other, with the 
added power in the great majority of cases 
of self-righting qualities if by any mischance 
the boat should be overturned. | | 

The self-righting, self-emptying lifeboat of 
to-day is not the product of one mind, or of 
two, but of many. One man introduced one 
iip. opu another something else, and so 
on through the years, until we have the 
splendid boats of the present time. 

. Now, if you went to the extensive yards 
of the Thames Iron Works and Shipbuilding 
Company, where the lifeboats are built, 

ou would be surprised to see a long heavy 
length of wood laid down for the keel, 
especially when you are told that one of 
the weighty iron beams outside the shed is 
to be fastened to the wood. .If the boat is 
to be so extremely buoyant that it shall 
float in any 8ea, no matter how rough, why 
attach these heavy weights ? 

The answer is, of course, that they make 
for strength and stability. The boat must 
be as light as the proverbial feather, but it 
must not be “ feather-headed," and it must 
not be feeble on its “ feet.” That heavy 
keel, indeed, as we shall see, plays a most 
important part in the self-righting qualities 
of the boat. 2 

Outside the building-shed, again, you may 
see & long iron chest, whence issue faint 
cloudlets of steam. From this chest are 
drawn mahogany planks, which have been 
rendered pliable by their trial in the hot 
vapour, and may be bent as the shipwright 
pleases. They are not placed in position 
running fore and aft, as is usual in ship- 
building, but diagonally from keel to gun- 

“wale; hence the special necessity to make 
them very pliable to take any shape. 

‘When the first set are in position, clothin 

the ribe, they are covered with glue, an 
‘over the glue canvas is placed and ironed 
smooth, something as a laundress irons a 
shirt-front. Then another layer of maho- 
gany planks is placed in position, but 
sloping diagonally the other way, the result 
being a very tough yet 5 side to the 
boat, which may be pounded by the heaviest 
seas and yet remain intact. Mahogany is 
chosen because it is light and yet strong, 
and the planks fit together so closely and 
accurately that the jointe can scarcely be 
peen. 

But you may ask whence comes the 
extreme buoyancy of the boat; nothing 
you have yet seen appears to promise its 
wonderful power of flotation. 

The buoyancy of the lifeboat is derived 
from a similar cause to that of a balloon— 
namely, from air. The balloon is filled with 
gas, the lifeboat largely with air. Many 

ple seem to have the idea that the 
1 is caused by cork, but this 
is not so, though the men have cork belts. 
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Fore and aft in the boat large cupboards 
are built, so large that you could creep into 
them. They will be closed full of air. The 
boat is also fitted with what is practically 
a large double bottom full of air-cases. 
Some of these can be filled with water to 
act as water ballast when necessary. Air- 
cases are also placed round the sides. The 
boat is as light as a feather ” because it 
contains so much air, this air being confined 
in water-tight cases. | 

Further, the boat must be self-righting. 
Now, if you notice the tops of the large air 
compartments at the stem and the stern, you 
will observe that they are not level-headed. 
“ Level-headedness"' is a most desirable—I 
might almost say indispensable—quality in 
a boy or man, but it would be a positive 
fault in a self-righting lifeboat, because if 
overturned the boat might float on the 
level-topped air-cases keel uppermost. The 
cases are therefore high-pitched so that, if 
knocked over, the boat cannot float on 
them, and the heavy iron keel drags the 
bottom down and the boat rights herself. 

So with viciis a ind It is inevitable 
that the boat must ship quantities of water 
on her perilous passages; and though she 
might float even if full, yet the crew must 
be thought of, and tubes are therefore placed 
in the double bottom, and fitted with valves 
which will only open outwardly. Conse- 
quently, when the water in the boat presses 
on them they open to let it run out; but 
should the sea seek to enter, the stronger its 
pressure the tighter the valve should close. 

The lifeboat is fitted with sails and oars, 
and also drop-keels, which can be let down 
when necessary and enable it to grip the 
water better. But the labour of working 
her against sea and wind to a wreck 
is sometimes ‘tremendous, and 
though the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution have introduced 
a steam lifeboat in places, and 
employ the services of a tug at 
Ramsgate, yet for years the com- 
mittee have had the idea of uti- 
lising motor-power, if possible, to 
assist in working their craft. 

At length a form of motor was 
developed which seemed likely to 
suit their special needs. A boat 
was fitted with the machine and 
subjected to several trials. It 
was found that the chief value of 
the motor was to aid the sails, 
especially good resulte being ob. 
tained when working to wind- 
ward. 

But special difficulties have to 
be met in fitting motors to life- 
boats. The machine must be placed 
in a water-tight case, and yet sup- 

lied with air. It must be self- 
ubricating, and must stop auto- 
matically if the boat should be 
overturned, otherwise when she 
righted herself she would run 
away from her crew. Moreover, 
the motor must not interfere with 


her self-righting qualities, and must noí 
suffer from the tossing and rolling which a 
lifeboat receives. 

The experimenta, which were carried out 
in the Solent, showed that the motor life- 
boat withstood practically every test. 
Perhaps the most interesting was the over- 
turning with weight equal to that of thirteen 
men, and with sails set, and fully equipped 
as for sea. The boat was turn verbo e 
crane four times, and she always righted 
herself and came up smiling; moreover, 
the motor stopped itself at the right 
time. 

So successful, indeed, were the experi- 
ments that the boat was placed at New- 
haven, in Sussex, a port which has a good 
harbour, and, proving satisfactory, she was 
transferred to Tynemouth, the Newhaven 
crew asking that their own boat should be 
motor-fit The committee decided to 
accede to the request, and also to fit the 
Walton-on-Naze and another lifeboat with 
motors, four motor lifeboats are therefore 
in existence, each fitted with a different 
e as an experiment. 

t would seem, therefore, that the motor 


 lifeboat may become an addition to the 


service, but at present itis in the experi- 
mental stage. There are other types 
beside the self.righting class, including the 
steam lifeboat and the Norfolk and Suffolk 
class, the latter suitable for beating ite way 
over the sandbanks and shallows of the 
East Anglian coast. But whatever the type 
of boat, there will always be room for that 
splendid service of will and muscle, of heart 
and mind, that nothing mechanical can 
replace, and by which eventually victory is 
won. 
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(ire of the ear is a painful disease 
affecting many dogs, and more espe- 
cially long-haired and water dogs. It is an 
inflammation usually caused by some irri- 
tating substance, as water, dust, soapsuds, 
or an accumulation of wax lodging in the 
ear, or by tears, scratches, and blows, and 
may be readily detected by the dog fre- 
uently scratching or shaking his head. 
© exciting cause should first be removed 
by inging the ear with dilute Condy’s 
aid. or, in the case of hardened wax, with 
olive-oiL The following liniment should 
then be poured into the ear-passage until it 


reaches the seat of the disease: Sulphate 


of zinc, 36 gr. ; wine of opium, 3 dr. ; water, 
4 oz. 

Constipation is generally owing to want 
of exercise and lack of variety in feeding. 
Purgatives should not be resorted to, but 
the bowels relieved by an enema of thin 
oatmeal gruel mixed with a small quantity 
of castor-oil. A sloppy diet should be given 
for a few days, with plenty of green vege- 
tables, and exercise should be regular. 

Diarrhoea is generally caused by indiges- 
tion, brought on by improper feeding, but 
worms are also a frequent cause. The 
irritating cause should be first removed by 
the castor-oil purgative given under dis- 
temper. This may be followed up by $ oz. 
three times a day of: Tincture of rhubarb, 
l oz.; tincture of opium, 2 dr.; peppermint 
water to 6 oz. Dr. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne is also useful in persistent cases. Care 
whould be taken to discover the predis- 

i cause, and to remove the evil 

attacks of diarrhea the patient 
sh be given light nourishing f such 
as well-boijed oatmeal, rice- puddi arrow- 
root, etc., and should be kept warm and 
clean. Puppies are especially subject to 
the disease, which carries off almost as many 
little victims as does distemper. If they 
be treated directly, but the mother’s diet 
should be changed, and she should be dosed 
with small quantities of lime-water, or the 
rhubarb prescription given above. 

Distemper is perhaps the commonest ail- 
ment of dogs, and the most dreaded by 
owners, for no amount of care can secure 
absolute immunity from it, though healthy, 

-constitutioned dogs are naturally less 
likely to suffer. The ravages distemper 
commits among dogs of all kinds are truly 
terrible, some of the great foxhound packs 
often losing three or four puppies in a single 
i It cannot be generated spontane- 
ously, as often supposed, but is a disease 
so highly contagious that the germs may be 
carried from one dog to another by the 
clothes of a human being. Dog shows are 


have e left the mother they should not 


. often hot-beds of distemper, and many a 


dog has contracted the disease through being 
exposed to contagion from other exhibite, or 


even from v.sitors from an infected kennel. 
; Puppe are peculiarly liable to the 
ma 
cular) 


, and their first spring seems a parti- 
iod. Contrary to 


j y 
. popular opinion, dogs are liable to have the 
disease 


more than once, though second 
attacks are comperatively rare, and generally 
mild in character. Unhealthy, rickety, 
weak, and pot-bellied dogs are always more 
open to attack than healthy animals, and 
damp, dark, and dirty kennels greatly 
favour the disease. Though there is no 
specifio preventive against distemper, a 
robust constitution, rational 1 7 and 
sanitary surroundings prove the best insur- 
ance against the fell malady. 
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PART II.—DISEASES AND AILMENTS OF DOGS. 


Distemper takes so many forms that it is 
almost impossible to describe them. In all 
. cases, however, the preliminary symptoms 
are loss of appetite, dulness, feverishness, 
and great lassitude, often accompanied by 
thirst and derangement of the bowels ; and 
the disease may also be recognised by the 
characteristic smell. In many cases these 
are followed by a discharge from the nose 
and eyes, and the peculiar half-sneeze, half 
cough, which has earned for the disease the 
popular name of snifters.“ The dog loses 
flesh with startling rapidity, and becomes 
extremely weak. 

With careful treatment a case of simple 
distemper of this kind should not prove 
fatal, but unless the disease is checked in 
time complications often follow. Imme- 
diately the disease is noticed the sufferer 
should be removed from his fellows, and 
isolated in a warm and dry but well-venti- 
lated kennel. Warmth and fresh air are 
essential for a cure, and with good feeding 
prove of greater value than any drugs. It 
is advisable to empty the bowels, and for 
this a tablespoonful of the following mix- 
ture should prove sufficient : Syrup of buck- 
thorn, 3 parts; syrup of white poppies, 
l part; castor oil, 2 parts. As soon as 
the bowels have been freely acted upon, 
dose every six hours with a tablespoonful of 
chlorate of potash, 2 dr.; Mindererus 
spirit, 1 oz.; sweet spirit of nitre, 2 dr.; 
tincture of henbane, 2 dr.; water, 23 oz. 
The most scrupulous cleanliness must be 
exercised in the kennel, disinfectants freely 
used, and all discharges at once removed, 
whilst sores and eruptions should be lightly 
sponged with dilute Condy's Fluid. 

As it is highly necessary to keep up the 
patient's strength, food of a nourishing 
nature must be given at frequent intervals. 
Since distemper is & fever, no solids should 
be given, but milk, egg and milk, arrow- 
root, beef.tea, Bovril, Brand's Extract of 
Meat, and, when very low, a little very 
finely minced raw beef and port wine, or 
weak brandy and water, should be resorted 
to. Plenty of fresh water must be placed 
within the dog's reach. The sufferer will 
probably refuse to eat, in which case he 
must be drenched with the liquid foods. 
When the fever has subsided generous diet 
must still be continued, and two tonic pills 
& day will greatly help towards recovery. 
Their prescription is: Quinine, 12 gr.; 
sulphate of iron, 18 gr. ; extract of gentian, 
24 gr. ; powdered ginger, 18 gr. Make into 
twelve pills. Cod-liver oil will also prove 
beneficial. 

Distemper is often complicated by diar- 
rhea, paralysis, chorea, jaundice, and lung 
troubles, when the services of a veterinary 
surgeon should be procured if any value is 
placed on the dog’s life. 

Eczema, also known as red mange, blotch, 
or surfeit, is one of the commonest of dog 
diseases. It is constitutional and not con- 
tagious, and nearly always arises from 
indigestion, caused by under or over feeding, 
insanitation, or worms. The disease con- 
sists of an eruption of small vesicles which, 
if neglected, discharge their contents and 
coalesce, and nasty scabs result. The skin 
gets very red, and frequently all the hair 

jsappears from the affected part. The dog 
should be given the castor-oil purgative, 
followed up by tonic pills (as above), whilst 
the skin should be well dressed with : Olive 
oil, 1 pint; oil of tar, 2 oz. ; sulphur, 4 oz. 
If the dog is troubled with worms, he should, 
of course, be treated for them. 
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Fits are of common occurrence, especially 
with puppies, but are rarely dangerous. 
They are often caused by worms, distemper, 
teething, suckling, and any excitement, 
Epileptic fits due to excitement generally 
occur when at exercise, and though alarming 
to the inexperienced owner, leave the dog but 
little the worse. Three grains of bromide of 
potas ium twice a day for a week may prove 
beneficial with dogs subject to epilepsy. 

Fleas, lice, ticks, etc., are a great bane to 
many dogs. Cleanliness and grooming will 
generally keep them at bay, but if present 
the dog should be first washed with a good 
soap, as Spratt's or Naldire's, and then 
dressed with Keating's Powder.  Carbolic- 
acid soaps should be avoided, as they often 
cause more or less mild poisoning. The 
kennel should be well scrubbed and lime- 
washed. A lotion composed as follows 
will kill all parasites, and also cure many 
cases of mange. Slake l lb. of lime in a 
little water, stir in 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 
and add water gradually to two gallons. 
Then boil down to one gallon, cool, pour 
off the clear liquid, and make up the quan- 
tity to five quarte with cold water. 'The 
dog should be wetted freely all over with it. 

Mange is a contagious disease, and due to 
the presence of a minute parasite, which 
burrows in the skin and causes an intoler- 
able itching. The skin becomes hot and 
dry, and covered with pimples, which burst 
and form scabs, and the hair falls off. If 
neglected the parts affected spread rapidly, 
and the dog ultimately dies from want of 
rest and exhaustion. Like distemper, the 
disease must be contracted from another 
dog, but it is greatly encouraged by dirt, 
wherein the pests may breed rapidly. There 
are two clearly defined kinds of parasitic 
mange—sarcoptic and follicular, of which 
the latter is the more severe. The treat- 
ment, however, is the same for both varieties. 
The affected dog should first be washed in 
warm water and then dressed with Spratt's 
lotion, or that recommended for eczema, 
except that the proportion of oil of tar 
should be doubled. Professor Hunting's 
formula is also useful—namely : Creosote, 
à oz.; olive oil, 7 oz. ; liquor of potash, 
à oz. In the case of follicular mange the 
cure may be very slow, often extending over 
six months, with frequent applications of 
the lotion. In all cases the kennel should 
be 5 cleaned and limewashed. 

Rabies is happily a rare disease, but un- 
fortunately it is incurable, or, rather, it is 
beyond the present powers of science to 
cure. The symptoms are described on the 
backs of the dog-licence forms. 

Rheumatism usually attacks dogs living 
in cold, damp kennels, or those often ex- 
posed to cold and wet weather. The bowels 
should be acted upon by the castor-oil 
purgative, and a warm bath given to lessen 
the pain. Elliman's Royal Embrocation 
should be v f»rously rubbed in, and 10 gr. 
of salicylate of sodium given three times a 
day as a dose in water should effect a cure 
if the disease be not of too long standing. 

Rickets is the inability to convert nourish- 
ment into good bone, and is common among 
puppies coming from a feeble strain or 
those nourished by a weak mother. Puppies 
affected by it usually suffer from misshapen 
limbs, thick jointe, and other deformities. 
Serious cases are hopeless to cure, and the 

ups should be destroyed, but in mild cases 
light and nourishing food, with lime-water 
or Parrish's Chemical Food, will often effect 
8 cure, 
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Worms are the commonest of the internal 
parasites of the dog. They are of many 
varieties, the two commonest being the 
round and tape worms, and their presence 
may be readily detected from the dog's 
failure to do properly. His appetite is 
probably large, and he eate as much as he 
can obtain, but, nevertheless, remains thin 
and emaciated, whilst his skin is often 
harsh and red. The presence of worms, or 
a portion of them, in the droppings will, of 
course, confirm the diagnosis. Remedial 
measures should at once be taken, for worms 
often cause diseases of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys, anzmia, fits, and skin troubles. 
Areca-nut is perhaps the most generally 
used  vermifuge. It should be ground 
freshly as required, and given in a little 
broth or mixed with treacle, and placed well 
back on the tongue. The dose is l gr. for 
every pound weight of the dog, but no d 
will need more than 2 dr. The dose shoul 
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be given on an empty stomach, otherwise it 
will prove ineffectual. It is advisable to 
follow up the vermifuge with a dose of the 
castor-oil purgative some few hours later. 
All the droppings must be carefully burnt 
to prevent propagation of the parasites by 
their ova. As worms are exceedingly 
troublesome to dislodge, the dose should be 
repeated after the expiration of a week. 
Santonin given in very small quantities— 
say 2 gr.—is also a useful vermifuge, as are 
also the remedies sold by Naldire, Spratt's, 
Rackham, and the Ruby Mixture. 
General.—Owners who make a friend of 
their dog will quickly recognise when their 
pet is ill from the change in his appearance 
and habits. A sick dog should be attended 
to immediately, for disease runs ite course 
quicker with small animals than it does 
with us. A teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur 
iven every weex in a little milk will greatly 
Kelp to keep the dog in health, and he 
(To be continued.) 


should be allowed constant access to grass, 
some kinds of which he well knows possess 
valuable medicinal properties. In the above 
55 the dose given has been that 
or & 20 lb. dog. Larger and smaller dogs 
must be dosed proportionately, but puppies 


should never receive so large a dose as a 


mature dog of their own weight. 
Amateurs requiring a fuller knowledge are 


recommended to procure Dalziel's Diseases 


of Dogs (Upcott Gill, 1&5.) from which 
most of the above prescriptions have been 
taken, and which is invaluable to all dog 
owners. In severe and doubtful cases the 
services of a veterinary s should 
always be requisitioned if the dor be valu- 
able. The editors of the Bazaar," the 
“ Field," and the canine periodicals are also 
always ready to advise subscribers as to 
treatment, but their advice in critical cases 
necessarily often comes too late to save the 


dog. 
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JIU-JITSU: JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Near every schoolboy fancies he knows 
how to trip an opponent properly. 
Very few know the best and proper way, 
however. Fig. 25 shows the best pos- 
sible way to trip an opponent. Grasp the 


Fig. 35.—ConnEecT Mxrgop oF TRIPPING A MAN 
FROM A KNEELING POSITION. - 


coat of the victim and throw him over the 
knee of either leg. When throwing him 
to the right, force him over th» right leg, 
and when throwing him to the left, fhrow him 
over the left leg. en tripping standing u 
it is exactly opposite The left leg is u 
against the right and the right against the 
left. The assailant grasps his opponent's 
hands or arms or body and suddenly forces 
either of his legs outwards, at the same time 
forcing him the same way with the hands 
(fig 26). This is similar to the leg exercise 
previously shown. 

_An equally good and, indeed, a very 
similar throw is to grasp the opponent's 
coat and pull it downwards, thereby making 


Bv R. ScorLAND LIDDELL. 
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PART VI. 


his arms useless (fig. 27). Then force him 
over either leg as before. 

In a trip from behind, grasp the victim's 
shoulders and throw either leg in front of 
him, at the same time forcing him forward. 
This is very effective if done quickly and 
with force. If not done smartly the oppo- 
nent could easily get free and probably 
reverse the positions. 

Now most of the best holds and throws 
have been shown, and now comes the 
important forms of rendering an opponent 
helpless when he is on the ground. The 
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Fic. 26.—TRiP FROM STANDING POSITION. 


(Force opponent's leg outward and force his body 
round in the same direction.) 


Japanese do not believe in the British idea 
of & win when the opponent's shoulders 
are pressed to the ground. Their win is 
when one man so holds the other that he 
is powerless, and consequently at his 


opponent’s mercy. This is certainly a 
more sensible idea of a win, as in real con- 
test one would not try to press an assailant’s 
shoulders to the ground, but would attempt 
to make him useless as soon as possib 


Pra. 27.—M gTHOD 0» RENDERING A MAN POWERLESS 
BTI PULLING HIS COAT DOWN TO HIS ELBOW. 


Hence in Jiu-Jitsu a man is not necessarily 
defeated if his shoulders are pressed to the 
ground. 

The great thing in 3 a man 

werless and at one's mercy when he is 

own is to force either of his arms con 
to a natural movement. Grasp the left 
arm with the left hand and force it palm 
upwards over the right knee. With the 
right hand force the chin backwards, as in 
fig. 28. Instead of grasping the chin, rub the 
knuckles of the right hand with a grinding 
movement on the victim’s right chest at a 
very sensitive part, which may easily be 
located. by e iment on oneself. It is 
situated (between the collar-bone and the 
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Fig. 28.—How TO RENDER AN OPPONENT POWERLESS 
WHEN ON THE GROUND, 

top rib. Not only will the victim suffer 

by the arm-hold, but this rubbing of his 

chest is so painful as to make him give 

in at once. Let the student practise 

on himself, and he will have a good idea 
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of the amount of pain which may be in- 
flicted. 

A very similar hold is to grasp the left 
hand with the right hand and force it over 
the left knee, meanwhile rubbing the 
victim’s right chest with the left hand. In 
this case the assailant faces the opposite 
way to his opponent, whereas in the previous 
case he faced the same way. 

A combined leg and arm hold is seen in 
fig. 29. The right leg is forced over the 
victim’s throat and the head thus forced 
back. The left leg is thrown over the 
victim’s left and under his right leg. The 
victim's left arm is then seized by both of 
the opponent's and forced, palm upwards, 
over the assailant's right leg. This is 
always effective, and there is absolutely no 
counter. 

A final word of advice should be remem- 
bered by all students. Keep a good temper 
and never use too much force unless neces- 
sary. Great care should be taken in 


Fic. 29.—COMBINED ARM AND LEG HOLD. 
(Another method of making an T helpless when 
on the ground.) 


practice bouts lest a friend may be severely 

injured. Make sure that you thoroughly 

understand the hold before attempting it. 
[THE END.] 


Ventriloquial Figures. 
Ib the reader seriously thinks of practising 
ventriloquism he should purchase a ven- 
triloquial head, and, after he has mastered 
the old man’s voice, practise it with the head. 
By doing this he will both feel more interest 
in his work and gain confidence. 

When purchasing ventriloquial figures 
be careful not to let cheapness influence 
you. A well-made figure is worth a good 
price. I once sent away for a head which 
cost 4s. 6d., but it was money thrown away ; 
still, it made a very good target for an air- 


S Ventriloguial heads and figures can be 
obtained from Messrs. Hamley Bros., 
High Holborn, London ; and Messrs. Millikin 
and Lawley, 165 Strand, London. Heads, 
five inchee in height, with moving mouths, 
cost 5s., or with mouth and eyes and hair 
all made to move, 6s. 6d. Five and a-half 
inch heads, with same movements, 10s. 6d. ; 
six and a-half inch, 155. ; and life-size, 178. 6d. 
These heads can be procured in the following 
characters: Old man, old woman, Irish- 
man, boy, girl, or nigger. 

The small heads have a hole in the back 
for the insertion of the fingers, which rest 
upon a flat piece of metal attached to the 
movable mouth and hinged at the back. 
When pressure is applied to this metal 
the mouth opens, and when the pressure is 
relaxed a spring closes the mouth. 

The larger heads have a wire runnin 
from the bottom of the metal plate referr 
to, through the neck, so that the opening 
of the mouth can be worked from the inside 
of the body. 

Ready- dressed ventriloquial can 
be obtained from 15s. to X. 5s. and upwards 
for special subjects. 

A cheap figure, the head of which is a 

love into which the hand is placed, can 

had for 2s. 6d. The thumb is moved up 

and down when inside the glove to imitate 
the action of the mouth when speaking. 

Small standing figures which are placed 
on low tables or chairs, the performer 
standing and working them from behind, 
cost II. 7s. 6d. and II. 175. 6d. each, according 
to size. " T 

There are also walking figures, laughing 
figures, revolving change figures, the lite 


VENTRILOQUISM SIMPLIFIED. 
By W. J. Cox. 


PART III. 


being half-figures joined together, one side 
representing a man and the other a woman, 
each side being presented to the audience 
in turn; laughing nigger, dancing nigger, 


aS 
Fic 1 


Fic 2 


smoking Dutchman, dogs, birds, monkeys, 
skulls, etc. 

Pneumatic apparatus is also obtainable 
for attaching to the heads of ventriloquial 
figures so that the mouth may be worked 
from a distance by either hand or foot. 

For those who prefer to make their own 
figures the following directions may be 
useful: Having purchased the head of the 
figure you propose to use, we will assume 
that it has the following movements: mouth 
to open and shut, eyes to move, and hair to 
stand up. It will be noticed that there is a 
hinge at the bottom of the neck to which 
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Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


a wooden shaft should be attached so that 
the head can be made to nod or turn. 

A semicircular piece of wood, half the 
size of the bottom of the neck, should have a 


small piece chiselled out from the top, as 
shown in fig. 1, to allow the free movement 
of the hinge, and another piece cut out of the 
bottom for the insertion of the top of the 
shaft (see figs. 2, 3, and 4). The shaft can 
be made from a piece of wood (say an inch 
square), which should be rounded for easier 
handling, after it is glued into the semi- 
circular portion. 

Two levers should be attached, one to each 
side of the shaft, about a third of the way 
down, one of which will be used to make 
the head nod and the other to open the 
mouth. The levers should not be screwed 
tight to the wood, but allowed to hang 
loosely. 

The shaft may now be glued to the semi- 
circular piece of wood, and the hinge on 
the bottom of the neck screwed on, as shown 
in fig. 5. A small hook should next be 
screwed into the shaft, about three-quarters 
of an inch from the top, and another in the 
back of the neck. Two or three good 
rubber bands should be attached to the 
hooks to keep the head erect. A piece of 
string should be tied to the wire running 
through the neck, which controls the 
mouth, and fastened to the lever, which will 
be worked by the thumb of the right hand. 

A picture-frame screw should also be 
screwed into the bottom of the neck over 
the other lever and connected to it by a 
piece of string. By pushing down this 
lever with the forefinger, the head will nod, 


Rings may be attached to the strings 
controlling the eyes and hair, and brought 
to within easy reach of the fingers. When 
finished, the head should look similar to 

6 


To make the body, procure two pieces of 
deal about a quarter of an inch thick and 
the width of the shoulders of the figure 

ou pro to make. If a life-size figure, 
i would suggest 14 in. in length and 
7 in. in width. Cut off the corners of each 
piece of wood so that they are shaped 
similar to fig. 7. One of these pieces of 
wood will be for the top and the other for 
the lower part of the body. The top piece 
should now have a hole made in it for the 
passage of the neck, as in fig. 7. Three more 
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pieces of wood ghould now be obtained for 
the sides and front of the body, of the same 
thickness as the other, and 20 in. long. Two 
of these pieces should be nailed, screwed, 
or dovetailed to the top and bottom pieces. 
The third piece may be nailed to the front 

rt of the framework for extra strength. 
When the framework is completed, two pads 
should be made for the shoulders and one 
end of each pad nailed to the top piece. 
When finished, the framework has the 
appearance of fig. 8. 

A pair of socks may now be sewn to the 
bottom of an old pair of pante, and the 
whole stuffed with shavings or other light 
material making a joint where the knees 
are to come to allow of the figure sitting 
down. An old shirt can be utilised to cover 
the wooden framework, the sleeves being 
stuffed similar to the legs, and a pair of white 
kid gloves filled with cotton-wool and painted 
flesh colour will do for the hands. It only 
remains for the figure to be clothed in some 
cast-off clothes and boots, and a low collar. 
]f so wished, the ventriloquist can make 
the figure the same size as himself, and so use 
his own old clothes for the dummy. 


Fic. 6 


When the body is dressed, a hole should 
be cut in the back of the coat large enough 
to allow the hand to have free play, and a 
piece of. wood of the width of the framework 
should be placed inside and held about 
half-way up with the right hand, whilst 
with the left the head can be placed in 
position, the shaft resting on the piece of 
wood held. By raising or lowering the wood 
the exact position the head should occupy 
can be ascertained and marked. The head 
should then be taken out, and the wood 
nailed to the inside at each end. To keep the 
head firm, a hole may be bored in the centre 
piece of wood with a bradawl, and a nail 
inserted at the bottom of the shaft with the 
head cut off. 

To work the figure, place the head in 
porion and allow the nail to go into the 

ole. Catch hold of the shaft and with the 
thumb the mouth lever. To make 
the h nod, the forefinger should depress 
the opposite lever, and the same finger may 
be used to move the eyes, and the little finger 


. the hair. 
Vocal Mimicry. 


The majority of the imitations given here 
are very easy of acquirement, and when 
introduced into a ventriloquial entertain- 
ment are a change to the audience as well as 
to the performer. 

As in ventriloquism, action plays an 
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ed ge when giving an imitation, 
and the e imitated should be accom- 
panied by suitable actions. When 
tending to tear calico the hands should be 
held as though a piece of that material 
was between them, and pulled apart as the 
sound is imitated. The same with sawing 
and planing—imitate a man at the work. 

If you are good at mimicking musical 
instruments, Messrs. Reynolds & Co. publish 
several songs with imitation accompani- 
ments. Such songs are always well received 
if the singer is a clever mimic. Vocal 
mimicry is very useful if you should be out 
at an evening party and not have your 
dolls with you, because if you are beginning 
to get a reputation as a ventriloquist you 
will probably be called upon to contribute 
to the amusement of the company. 

It is difficult to convey in writing the 
sound of some imitations, but I have given 
it as near as possible; and by studying 
nature and tising, the student will soon 
be able to give accurate imitations. 


Bluebottle. 


The buzzing sound of a bluebottle can 
be made by keeping the lips tightly closed 
and forcing the air out of one corner of the 
mouth, at the same time making a droning 
sound. When performing do not blow out 
the cheek, but look natural and walk about 
the room or stage holding a handkerchief 
and pretend to catch the insect. In imitat- 
ing the fly on a window-pane the sound 
should be made louder by slightly relaxing 
the ae and forcing the air through the 
teeth. 


Bee. 


An excellent imitation of a bee or wasp may 
be given in the ventriloquial voice. A 
droning noise should be made in the throat 
and sent through the nose. Listen to a 
bee or wasp that comes into a room where 
you are and endeavour to imitate the sound. 
When you have acquired this you will find 
that you are able exactly to reproduce the 
buzz of this insect. 

In giving the imitation, the 8 0 
should hold a hanakerchief in his hand and 
occasionally give the supposed bee a flick, 
when it is about to settle down, and finish 
by allowing the imaginary insect to pitch 
on à window-pane, when the sound should 
be made lower and of a more “ buzzy” 
nature, which can be imitated by bringi 
the teeth together and touching the back of 
same with the tip of the tongue, at the same 
time allowing more air to esca 

This imitation is too faint for a large hall, 


but is very effective in & drawing.room. 
The bluebottle can be imitated in halls, etc. 
Cock-crowing. 


This is another imitation which can be 
easily acquired and is produced by saying 
Ex- er- er er· err. The bird can also be 
imitated ventriloquially. When performing 
you can give the near crow and repeat in the 
distant voice, thus making it appear to be an 
answer from another bird some way off. ` 


Hens. 


By repeating “ Tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck, 


ah-h" with the tip of the tongue close to 


the back of the front teeth a good imitation 
of a hen is produced. 


Bantam. 


Repeat the Er. er- er- er- err of the cock 
crowing in a higher key, and direct the sound 
through the nose. 

Duck. 


A duck does not say “ Quack.” If you 
listen to this bird you wil find that “ Wack ” 


— — E —— 


is a nearer approach to its cry. Prolong the 
first “ Wack " and say the others quickly, 
gradually letting the sound get fainter. 
Cuckoo. 
This bird may be imitated by curling the 
tongue and repeating ‘‘ Ooo-Ooo." 
Rook. 


As you are never near a rook when it 
makes its cry, a ventriloquial imitation 


should be given. Say “Caw,” and make 


the sound in the throat, at the same time 
curling the tongue so that the tip almost 


Fic 7 
touches the palate. The “Caw” should 
not be made too faint, but sufficiently loud 
to be realistic. 
Parrot. 


Roll the tongue towards the throat and 
speak through the nose. Kretty Kolly " 
and Kolly kut the kettle on are very 
good words to proche with, and are usually 
spoken by the bird in question. 


Sheep. 


This is not a very difficult imitation and is 
made by saying “ Bah " deep in the throat. 


Lamb. 


The bleat of the lamb is similar to the 
* Bah " of the sheep, but in & higher key. 
Imitate the Bah of the sheep and the 
reply of the lamb. 

Dogs. 

For a large dog say “ Ow, ow, ow," down 
in the throat. "For a small dog the sound 
should be made forward in the mouth and 
directed through the nose. 

If the reader has acquired the distant 
voices, a capital effect may be produced by 
imitating a dog barking in the distance. 
Make each bark a little louder until the dog 
is supposed to be close to you, when you 
can pretend to kick the animal, making it 


yelp and run off crying, the sound gradually 
getting fainter until it dies away. 


Cow. 

For the cow the lips should at first be 
closed and a moaning noise made through 
the nose, after which a prolonged '* M-o-o ” 
should be given. 

Cats. 

A cat can be imitated by saying Ngol- 

row " through the nose, and the spitting by 


ee 


. placing the upper teeth upon the lower lip 
itt.’ 


and sayi This animal can also 
be imitated in the distant voice and a cata’ 
* concert" on the roof may be suggested. 

(To be continued.) 
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King Edward the Seventh Grammar School, King’s Lynn. 
(This school, of which we give a sketch of the exterior and a group of its pupils, was recently opened by ge A in person, bie His Majesty was accompanied: 


not only by the Queen, but also by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princess Victoria, with Prince Edward Albert ales—a most unusual gathering. 
The school buildings cost 50,0007.) 
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Trouble Ahead ! 


Time 8.55 A.u. SuTTE MI. (drowsily; he has been studying“ Macbeth"): “ Metbought I heard a voloe cry, 
: " ‘Sleep no more! 


b 
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THE DEATH'S-HEAD MOTH CATERPILLAR AND PUPA. 


pes many readers of the B. O. P.“ 

are familiar with the death's- head 
moth in one or other of its stages, but there 
must be many who have not seen it in all 
the periods of its existence. At any rate, 
everyone knows that it is the Goliath of 
its race, whether as a caterpillar, pupa, 
or full-grown moth. 

The caterpillar is a very striking- looking 
fellow when he is in good condition. His 
coat is of a yellowish green colour, with 
beautiful blue and bluish n oblique 
marks along the sides, the blue darkening 
into a much darker blue-green at the lower 
part of each marking. 

His very size and distinguished appear- 
ance make him, erha na. the finest speci- 
men to study for all those who wish to add 
to their stock of caterpillar lore, for this 
caterpillar performs all his changes in a very 
decided and easily observed manner. 

One of my boys brought me a very 
athletic chap the other day, and his 
manœuvres caused very much amusement 
to the youthful Nature-students who had 
seen him put into his confined quarters. 

He began his march (one could almost 
call it a stride) in a very determined and 
forceful manner, and did not stop until 
he had performed about six laps round the 
cage. ything which was not too weighty 
or bulky he would push aside with his 


The Caterpillar in an Active Stage. 


powerful head, and some small caterpillars 
in the cage had a very lively time of it. 
Finally they got out of reach by climbing 
the sides of the cage, and although Mr. 
D. H. M. tried to follow suit, he had even- 
tually to resume his march. 

Some small potatoes in the cage bothered 
him a bit. He, however, negotiated them 
by very gracefully mounting them and 
dragging himself over. Once or twice he 
tried to force himself through the glass 
side of the cage. He had evidently not 
been used to such luxuries as glass windows 
in his native potato-fields. He tried to 
climb up the slippery side of the glass, and, 
failing to do so, with a very disgusted 
wag of his head resumed his march round 
the cage. I gave him some potato-leaves 
to eat; but he would not touch them, and 
next morning I found that he had sulkily 
buried himself in the earth at the bottom 
of the cage. 

The most interesting part of this cater- 
pillar’s life is when he is casting his last 
skin, previous to the pupa stage of his 
existence. For some days before this 
important event in his E e the beautiful 
yellowish ns and blue-greens of his 
skin have ‘bon getting duller and duller, 
and he is then a dirty yellowish, alto- 
yee unattractive - looking object, evi- 

ently afflicted with ' the blues," so little 
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life is there in him. About a day before 
his début into the chrysalis (or, more 
correctly, pupa) world his skin seems to 
become more transparent, as though he 
were oiling himself (under his skin) to 
prepare for an easy stripping. The wrinkles, 
which before had been making their appear- 
ance, and which are easily seen in the 
photograph, seem to get swollen out and 
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The Caterpillar a Day before Changing. 
The pupæ when turned dark brown. 


he looks altogether fatter again. His 
skin now looks yellower, and the watcher 
will see the skin near his nose split and his 
body begin to expand and contract in a 
very marked manner. Soon the skin is 
cast back from his massive head, and a 
very interesting sight is now seen, especially 
if one has a good lens to aid his observation. 
In place of the ordinary caterpillar skin, 
the head, with all the various parts, 
antenne, etc., which will be present in the 
moth stage, are plainly visible. The colour 
of the head is a most beautiful transparent, 
5 tinted yellow, with each of the 
ead parts quite free. 

Now the movement of the segments 
increases, and he goes on expanding and 
contracting, splitting. and throwing back, 
fold by fold and bit by bit, his dirty skin, 
aiding himself considerably by movements 
of his tail. At last, with a final kick of his 
black-pointed tail, he is free, and he rolls 
over on his back, with his dirty, dark 
skin crumpled up, with all the legs attached, 
in the rear. He is really a very beau- 
tiful object now, with the skin as beauti- 


Pupa immediately after Casting Skin. 
The view of the back. * >» 


fully coloured as in the caterpillar stage. 
His well-filled and glossy segments are a 
lovely yellowish green, marked and spotted 
with the blue and green colours of his 
origina] skin, only much more brilliant and 
glossy. On the back are markings of rich 
red-brown, which harmonise so well with all 
the colours of his skin. 

One can easily study this interesting 


transformation scene, as the business of 
swelling, kicking, and splitting lasts about 
twenty minutes. The skin now, by reason 
of the brilliant and well-lubricated colours, 
appears to be very tender, though it doesn’t 

revent him from still “ wagging his tail." 

e cannot crawl now, of course, as his 
legs came off with his skin. 

He is not destined to keep his gaudy 
appearance very long. Gradually the 
greens, yellows, and red-browns change to 
a uniform dark brown. The fat, unctuous 
segments have now changed into bands 
of hard brown skin, giving him the 
appearance of being armour-plated. The 
head, too, undergoes a change. Almost 
imverceptibly, and immediately after the 
final »xit from the caterpillar skin, the 
head seems to get enveloped with & kind 
of slime, which hardens also into a hard 
brown skin. In twenty.four hours all the 
visible head parts have disappeared under 
this dark skin. 

It takes two to three days for the full 
change of colour to take place. The pupa 
remains apparently lifeless, but a touch on 
one of the segments will at any time cause 
a convulsive kick. It is rather a delicate 
creature in this stage, and requires careful 
handling if one wishes his labour and 


Pupa immediately after Casting Skin. 


The view of the underneath part, showing parts of the 
bead. Skin shown at tail. 


observation to end in the ion of 
the most magnificent moth of the British 
Isles. If kept dry, the skin becomes too 
hard for the moth to break through, and it 
accordingly dies. The best way is to keep 
it in earth, kept damp by a handful of 
wetted moss laid on top. This prevents 
the skin from getting too hard, and the 
insect is able to make ite appearance in a 
natural manner. A fine moth it is, too, 
often measuring four and a-half inches across 
the wings. 

I very much wished to photograph the 
different stages in the change from cater- 
pillar to pupa, but fate has, in each case, 
been against me. The light was too bad 
on the first occasion to be able to give the 
necessary short exposures, as he chose to 
carry on his metamorphosis about 6.30 in 
the evening. On the second occasion he 
sneaked out of his skin during the dinner- 
time, and was only discovered just as we 
were going to school The head had then 
emerged, and the whole operation was over 
by the time my camera was in situ. I 
was, however, just able to photograph 
him as he made his final effort to get rid 
of his skin, with the result shown in the 
photographs. It might be mentioned that 
the moth emerges in June and July, and 
occasionally in October. 
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A TROLLEY-CAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


T" the average boy anything on wheels, 
or anything poscere wheels as 
of its mechanism, y appeals, be 

it a railway locomotive, fire-engine, motor- 

car, or even some long-suffering clock. 
His interest is greatly accentuated if he 
is the happy possessor of a working model 


of one of the first three named; failing 
which, he is not at all unlikely to satisfy his 
inherent curiosity by probing the mysteries 
of some innocent timepiece or other, much 
to its disadvantage and the consternation 
of the rest of the family circle, who innocently 
and undeservedly condemn its eccentricities. 

Many a street arab of the back slums 
manages somehow or other to obtain 
possession of a set of more or less worn 
perambulator wheels, and with the addition 
of a Tate sugar-box 
or packing-case and 
a little ingenuity 
soon contrives to 
make for himself an 
antiquated car of 
sorts, with an erratic 
steering movement, 
which, as often as %4% 
not, lands the occu- 
pant unceremoni- 
ously into the gutter. 

Such & youth is 
the envy of his 
playmates and the 
terror of other road 
users, 

In the ensuing 
pages I intend to explain how any boy 
who has a fair amount of gumption, 
and is able to secure the use of a set of 
wood-working tools, will be able to con- 
struct for himself a smooth-running, strong, 
and reliable trolley-car, which can be con- 
trolled whilst running down hill by means 
of a foot-brake and a certain steering 
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movement. Its use would be confined 
principally to moderate hills, and conse- 
quently would have the advantages of a 
toboggan withoutits principal disad vantage— 
namely, the necessity of waiting for our fickle 
climate to prepare a slippery surface upon 
which to run it. 
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The cost would not be excessive, the 
most expensive item in the whole outlay 
being the set of perambulator wheels, which, 
if purchased new, will cost between seven 
and eight shillings. 

A second-hand set will suit equally well, 
providing they are sound and not short of 
a spoke here and there. 

The axle-trees, or axles, must, however, 
be of the stipulated lengths in order to 
suit the design of the car—namely, 16} in. 
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a small amount of timber is required, which 
can be obtained from the nearest timber 
or builders' yard for a couple of shillings at 
the outside, good sound yellow deal being 
the best for our purpose, and in addition a 
small quantity of kara wood, preferably oak. 

Four 2-in. chair bolts will be required to 
secure the axle-trees to the bearers on 
carriage under-framing, these costing about 
a penny each. 

We shall also want a quarter of a pound 
of Scotch glue and the following screws and 
nails for fastening various parts together : 

Eight § in. by 8; one 4 in. by 10; 
eighteen 1 in. by 8; eight 1} in. by 8; 
two en thirteen 14 in. by 8; 
eight 2 in. by 12; and a pennyworth of 
l in. and 1} in. cut nails, 

Before commencing the construction, let 
me remind you that no good work has ever 
yet been turned out in a hurry, and, conse- 
quently, no matter how anxious you may be 
to finish your work and make a trial trip, 
it will repay you to take your time and 
execute all the work to the best of your 
ability. 

Assuming, then, that the timber is only 
awaiting your attention, that the wheels 
and other parts have been secured, and a 
bench is at your service, we can seriously 
turn to and commence our task. 

The under-framing, as shown in fig. 2, 
where all parts are dimensioned, will first 
claim our attention. 

Cut out two pieces for the rails, 3 ft. long 
and 14 in. wide, from the j-in. stuff; four 
lengths for the cross-pieces, 15 in. long and 
the same width and thickness. All these 
pieces have to be very carefully trued up 
to 14 in. in width by } in. in thickness, with 
the jack-plane to remove the rough, and the 
trying-plane for finishing. 

And before proceeding farther it will be 
well to mention that in all planing up a 
regular system is adopted by joiners and 
cabinet-makers (and it will be adopted here) 
of truing the best side first, then planing, 
or shuteing as it is called, the best edge at 
right-angles to the true side. 

This face and edge is then marked with 
pencil, and called the face side and face 
edge, and denotes that these surfaces have 
been made straight and true. 

A single-tooth marking-gauge is then set 
to the required width and is used with the 
head or stock against the face edge to mark 
& line along the wood. 
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and 124 in. between the wheels ; but as these 
are & stock size no difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in obtaining them from one of 
the shops dealing in perambulators and 
mail-carte. 

Fig. 1 gives some idea of the general 
design and appearance of the car when 
finished, from which it will be seen that only 
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The surplus material beyond the line is 
next removed by planing as before, care 
being taken to make this edge also at right- 
angles to the face side. 

The gauge is again set, this time to the 
requisite thickness, and is used to mark 
lines along each edge with the head sliding 
against the face side all the time. 
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The lus beyond the line is 
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again } in. of waste; the neat length is then 


removed, this leaving the work straight and marked from the true end and the remaining 


true, and correct to the width and thickness 
desired. 


waste cut off. The real ug Sd. each end of 
these pieces will be seen 


m fig. 4, and 


FIG 3. 
MARKING GAUGE HEAD 


To those boys fortunate enough to attend 
for one whole school session in the week one 
of the manual training centres that are 
to be found in most of our big towns up and 


FIG.4. 


down the country, these explanations may 
seem unnecessary. 

However, fig. 3 will, in any event, I hope, 
make clear the meaning of the foregoing 
paragraphs. 


We have now to cut the cross-pieces to 
their exact length, and in so doing one end 
must first be made true by sawing off a 


they must be carefully marked out as 
indicated. This joint is known as stopped 
dovetail halving, and consists, as fig. 2 will 
show, of a tightly fitting pin in a socket 
prepared to receive it. 

ow it will be clear, that to get the surfaces 


it should be, since the saw-cut if made in 
the line itself leaves the pin slightly less 
in thickness than is uired. e waste 
portions must be carefully cut away at the 
shoulder to leave the pin as in fig. 4. 

The end of every oross-piece has to be 
marked out and treated in a similar manner, 
equal care being bestowed on each. 

Having so far proceeded satisfactorily, the 
sockets into which the pins fit must next 


. claim our attention. Cut one end of each 


rail true and square before marking and 
sawing to length, just as you did with the 
cross- piece. : 

Look at fig. 2 and notice how far 
along from the ends each cross-piece comes 
from the dimensions there given, and on 
the face edge of one of the rails mark these 
positions correctly in pencil. That is to 
say, measure along 4 in. from the left-hand 
end and square a line across the edge at 
right - angles, then 1j in. farther along 
mark another line across the edge, and so 
proceed along the edge until the position of 
every cross-piece is correctly indicated. 

The other rail has to be similarly marked 
out, and to do so lay the two rails together 
face side to face side, and on the edge 
of the bench, and continue the lines acroes 
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of all the cross - pieces and the rails level with 
one another the depth of the sockets must 
be exactly the same as the thickness of the 


pins which fit into them, and this oondition is 


secured by marking the thickness of pins and 
depth of groove with the marking - gauge at 
one setting of the tool. 


In outting the dovetail pin fix the piece 
upright in the bench vice and saw down the 
grain as far as the shoulder with tenon- saw, 
as indicated in fig. 5, next cutting out the 
shape of the pin in the same way before 
taking the woed out of the vice. It should 
be noticed in fig. 5 that the saw-cut is made 
on the waste side of the line, and this is as 
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that rail which is not set out, as shown in 


. 6. 
From fig. 7 will see the correct 
method of marki the shape of each 
socket, laying the pin on the rail in the 
position it will eventually occupy, and with 
& sharp pointed penknife tracing around it. 


SHEWINO METHOD 
OF MARKING SOCKETS 
ON THE He 


To prevent the ibility of forgetting to 
which socket each pin belongs it is as well 
to letter or number similarly each pin and 
socket as they are marked out. The depth 
of the sockets is indicated by a gauge-line on 
the inner or face edges of the rails, the gauge 
being already set for the thickness of pin. 
( To be continued.) 
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STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XVL—HOW I WAS MADB KNOWN TO BALDWIN, AND HOW I RETURNED TO THE BAST. 


| was torn two ways when I considered 

Baldwin’s presence in Italy. First 
I longed much to hear more exactly how 
my swceth»art Edith kept her troth than 


I had heard yet, and was prompted to 
sesk him out at once. Then I feared 
greatly to jeopardy my mission, on whose 


success so much hung both for the Emperor end be worse. 


Alexius and for my own fortunes. I feared 
also, if I sought him not out, he might light 
on me suddenly, and niatters might in the 
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Therefore next morn I sought him in his 
chamber. A bright smile of joy lit his face 
as he met me. 

" Alphere, good comrade,” he cried. 
“ O joy to sce thee again!” With like joy 
I grected him. 

And thou art in the Duke's service?!“ 
he said. 

“ But since yesterday!“ 

* Ah, thou wast in the Emperor's Guards 
& time since!" ] thought as he said this 
he looked me over strangely, and I know 
the colour rose to my cheeks, as if he would 
ask me why so suddenly I appeared in the 
cainp of the Emperor's enemy. 

" Yea, till but lately," I said, and no 
more, letting him think what he would. I 
had not in my heart to mislead to my friend. 

Nov tell me," said I quickly, “ of the 
maiden Edith.” 

“ She is still at Boulogne," he answered, 
* and maiden still." 

* I knew it," said I,“ but it does my heart 
good to hear thee say it. Was it made hard 
for her when I fled away!“ 

Not at first, said he, for they doubted 
not, my father and her mother, that she 
would obey them, when the memory of 
thee waxed faint. But when in the end 
she refused, there was bitter fighting anent 
it, until at last Sir Hugh himself came to 
thine aid." 

* Sir Hugh ? " I said, 

* Ay, being & man of spirit, he said at 
last he would not force a maid to the bridal, 
but let them find her a groom she could 
stomach, so he left the court, and departed 
to his estates." 

„And none other has come forward?“ 
said I. 

“ Nay; the maid inviteth not suitors, 
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but sitteth sad and speechless by the hour 
together, being in sore disgrace with her 
mother, and ill-matched by reason of her 
grief to the light pleasures of our court.” 

Poor child! Poor child! List you, 
Baldwin, would they now let me plead my 
suit, should I appear ? ” 

“ Thou must bring somewhat with thee, 
Alphere, besides this great frame, and this 
fond heart." 

We will see what the war may bring me 
—maybe a dukedom of the East ? " I said 
lightly in reply. Baldwin,“ I continued, 
“it were well my lord should not know of 
our 80 close acquaintance. I had better be 
left to spring upward by my own valour. I 
pray thee, single me not out by any sign till 

am worthy of thy regard." I knew not 
what to say. I bore the Emperor's com- 
mission, and so far as I can see my duty was 
to stand by that and perform it before all 
other things. So I misled my friend thus 
far. Would God it had not been necessary 
so to do. 

As thou wilt, Alphere; but when my 
word can help thee, or my hand, thou hast 
but to speak. So, dear brother, go thy 
way, and mayst thou succeed in that 
whereon thy heart is bent.“ 

So we parted, for I sought not Baldwin 
again for many days. 

I had the Emperor's matters to work at, 
and spared not my pains therein. In a 
week I had learned all that it suited me to 
know: how the attempt of Guiscard was to 
be on the citadel of Durazzo on the shore 
of Albania opposite, with attacks also on 
Corfu and the isles of Greece: how a ee 
army of 30,000 men gathered from all Italy 
was being massed together, and 150 ships 
being got ready to transport the host across 


the Adriatic. Durazzo being taken, they 
were to march on Constantinople, and set 
up Michael and Guiscard as companion- 
Emperors I learned, moreover, that Venico 
had joined the Northern cause, and that the 
Doge Dominic Sylvio was even now ready 
to sail out with his fleet to Durazzo, hoping 
that the fall of the Emperor would bring 
ruin to the trade of Constantinople, and that 
Venice would so profit. 

Now to get back," said I. and pour 
this news with all speed into Alexius's ears.” 


That evo a lonz.lmbed pilgrim left the 
western gate on the road towards the city, 
whither all roads lead. Slowly and sadly 
he had to walk, leaning on his staff of oak. 
But once the dark shade of night settled 
over the country, like a youth he ran mile 
upon mile by the wayside; then turning 
swiftly into & hostelry-stable ere the dawn, 
he unloosed a steed, saddled it, and, throwing 
his cloak aside, mounted and stole stealthily 
from the yard. Once free of the place 
he turned straight for the westorn sea, and 
rode hard for three hours till the blue waters 
lay spread out before him. Down he jumped, 
let the steed run free, and again in solemn 
pilgrim garb entered Brundusium. Once he 
was aboard the long coasting-vessel by the 
quay who could toll that this stalwart, 
fair-haired sailor bore the Emperor's com- 
mission, and ere a weck was out would stand 
in the gilded Presence-chamber by the 
Bosphorus ? 

In such wise I carried back to Alexius 
all that Guiscard planned and plotted against 
his peace. And 1 trust, though I used guile, 
I did not transgress against honour further 
than the rules of warfare do permit. 

(To be continued.) 
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[t fell upon a day in August that Doodle 

was invited to spend a week with 
Hector. After some grumbling, Spootie 
permitted him to go, the more readily, per- 
haps, because the hay had been safely got 
in, and the corn was not yet ready for the 
scythe. To Doodle this invitation was an 
event of great importance. A more genial 
atmosphere was found at Balrovie—Hector’s 
home—than at Spootie; the mental and 
moral horizon seemed wider, and a larger 
and more liberal view of things pre- 
vailed. 

There were little delicacies and refine- 
ments, too, which could hardly be sought 
for in a bare Highland farmhouse, but which 
touched Doodle, as sunshine a neglected 
plant. He revelled in the warmth and 
freedom of Balrovie, and for the first time a 
vague ambition—higher than a sergeant- 
majorship in the 93rd —stirred his youthful 
breast. Rory was there too, and the trio 
looked forward to a royal holiday. Doodle 
little thought how much it was destined to 
help him. 

On the second day they were out in the 
hills with their rods and fishing-tackle. It 
was a hot and still day, and the burn ran 
clear as crystal. Not a trout would bite, 
although the boys could see the watchful 
fish lving motionless under the banks. Oh 
for a cloudy sky and a warm breeze! but 
the heavens were a vault of blue, and not a 
pink heather-bell stirred. So they attacked 


their luncheon-basket vigorously, and then, 
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as fishing looked altogether hopeless, Doodle 
proposed a tramp over the hills to Ben Horn. 
As Hector and Rory were more at home by 
the sea, so Doodle excelled them in a 
knowledge of the moors and hills, and the 
habits of the birds and beaste that dwelt 
in these solitudes. The country they were 
travelling over now was, far as the eye could 
see, a rolling waste of moors and mountains, 
intersected by deep glens, and many a 
glancing loch. Here and there a tall ben 
with pointed summit rose into the blue; 
heathery plateaus lay between and ended 
vaguely in a purple haze. 

This was tho home of the red deer; the 
fox had his den on the mountain-side, the 
eagle built in the high crags ; muirfowl and 
lapwing flew with loud flutter of wing close 
to the heather. The mournful cry of the 
curlew, the splash of falling waters ever and 
anon broke the deep stillness of the wilder- 
ness. One might travel at times for miles 
without seeing any signs of life, save for the 
presence of a stray stoncchat, a shy meadow- 
pipit, or & scared hare hopping down the 
hillside. This was the lonely heart of the 


land of the Macbrogans—a land forty miles 


across in a bee-line from firth to firth, a 
two days’ journey for a grown man, up and 
down hill, through the bogs and across the 
brown streams to far Glen Fingal by the 
windy sea. 

As the boys toiled up the stecp slopes 
of Ben Horn, an exclamation from Doodle 
brought them to a halt. 


* Well, ah’m sugared! Who would have 


expected to find this here? and he pointed 
to a snare skilfully set in a faint trac 
„Rabbits? queried Rory. 
„Rabbits? (scornfully). ‘No, hares. 


We've left rabbits miles behind, my boy; 
they don't care for peat moss. Besides, See, 
this snare is too high for rabbits But who 
could want to snare hares here—miles from 
anywhere? Close on their flank was a 
lofty ridge, almost equalling Ben Horn in 
height. Near the top was a mass of dibris 
fringed by a clump of stunted birch. From 
this a dislodged stone leapt down from tuft 
to tuft till it plunged into a pottach in tho 
little burn that skirted the base of Horn. 
Doodle thoughtfully ran his eye over the 
dark hillside till it rested on the birches at 
the top. The others were so intent on 
trying to re-set the snare that they failed to 
notice the incident of the stone. 

„ I think some one is watching us," said 
Doodle, very quietly; but, losh be here! 
don't let him twig anything." Hector and 
Rory quickly sprang to their feet with 
startled faces, and scanned everything with 
suspicious eyes. 

“ Amadans," remarked Doodle, in a tono 
of annoyance. 

Bosh! replied Hector; this is not 
the first of April" and he laughed half- 
heartedly. 

“Hullo! What's this?” asked Rory, 

icking up a handful of feathers which had 

n thrust into a clump of deep heather. 


“ Grouse’s feathers," answered Doodle. 

* Oh, a fox, I expect.” 

" Fox ?" repeated Doodle, lowering his 
voice. "' Look here, they're all pulled out 
clean from the roots.” 

A poacher, of course," said Hector con- 
filently — 

Doodle was posing too much as an 
authority. 

“ The nearest village is nine miles off," 
replied Doodle calmly. 

* Then it’s a shepherd.” 

* We haven't seen a single sheep to-day— 
far or near, and the roots are still sticky, so 
they were pulled just a little while ago." 

The other two stared hard at the feathers; 
the silence of the hills grew quite oppressive, 
the air seemed suddenly to grow cold. 

“ Let's go back," suggested Rory. 

“ Good!” echoed the others, and they 
trailed away southwards, taking the hills 
as the sheep do, in zigzag fashion. By the 
time they reached Farlary Glen the day felt 
warmer again, and thoy recovered their 
high spirits. It was all Doodle's bun- 
kum," said Hector. Rory agreed, and so 
thev dismissed the matter gladly from their 
minds, for thoy were half-ashamed of the 
funk they had been in. But Doodle had 
spent most of his days among the woods 
and heather, and all the homeward journey 
he worried away at some problem which 
kept him somewhat subdued. 

In the evening they strolled along the 
High Street and gave themselves the airs of 
those who have just left school. A tussle 
with Toko's braves would not have come 
amiss just then. Their attention was 
suddenly drawn to a group of men gathered 
round the police-station and engaged in 
reading a large bill with the heading “ £20 
Reward." 


The contents of the bill were soon made 


known. In a distant part of the county 
a week before, Shemus Macfie—one of a 
notorious gang of tinkers—had fired a 
farmsteading in revenge for a previous 
prosecution for theft, and had then dis- 
appeared so effectually that the police did 
not even know where to begin looking for 
him. And this was not so surprising. In 
a county where a single line of rails ran 
along one boundary, news from the interior 
travels slowly, and this was the first intima- 
tion Duldachy received of the affair. 

“ Twenty pounds ! ” said Hector. '* Why, 
that would pay my passage to the States.” 

* Ay, but wan o' the Macfies would break 
yer neck first," remarked one of the crowd. 

"'Twenty pounds,” thought Doodle, 
" would nearly give me six months in 
Benachie with Deuchary, and if I didn't get 
& bursary then, well, I ought to dig lug for 
the rest of my days." 

Doodl> was not inferior mentally to 
Deuchary, but he lacked the latter's applica- 
tion. As he saw his bosom comrades pre- 
paring to take wing from Duldachy, and as 

e felt more and more the dreary life at 
Spootie, with its narrow outlook, he knew 
that now he could work in earnest if only 
he got the means to start amid congenial 
surroundings. Twenty pounds from the 
elder was an impossibility. It was the price 
of s>veral good beasties, and there were too 
many college loons already. Which, per- 
haps, was quite true. 


oodle lay awake that night long after. 


the others were snoring melodiously. One 
little circumstance, unobserved by his 
chums, kept recurring to his mind. Beyond 
Ben Horn, at the edge of Smeoral rocks, he 
had noticed several times a bluish haze. 
It had been a hot sunny day with not a 
suspicion of general haze, and this small 
local patch, varying in form and density, 


but fairly constant in position, had puzzled - 


him considerably. After much deliberation 
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he seemed to arrive at a sati cone 
clusion, for he turned over and fell into a 
deep sleep, from which he rose much re- 
freshed after repeated applications of a wet 
sponge by Rory, amid lusty cries of Shiver 
my timbers! ” and ‘Tumble up, you lubber ! "' 

An hour later Doodle walked into the 
gauger's office. 
^ " Eh, it’s you, man!” said that worthy 
facetiously, “I hope ye winna throw a 
sclate at ma heid.” 

" No, not to-day," replied Doodle coolly, 
"but hev ye heard o any whisky stills 
lately?“ 

The ga ger immediately drew in his 
horns. 

* Na, na, there's nae stills aboot herc—at 
least that we ken o'.“ 

Do ye give a reward if anyone puts ye 
on the track ? ” 

The gauger hailed from Aiberdeen 
&wa'," and was very canny. 

" Reward ? Aye, of coorse in a general 
kind o' way." 

* But in a particular kind of way? per- 
sisted Doodle. 

“ Weel, I'm no sayin’ but that might be 
done if it's the genuine article ye bring us. 
But the supervisor's comin' the day. Ye 
might look in aboot fower, an' we'll redd 
the maitter up.” 

So Doodle looked in about four o'clock, 
and had a long conference with the super. 
visor, a very keen officer, but a just one. 
Doodle took him into his confidence about 
the 20 Reward case, also. The super- 
visor leant back in his chair and laughed 
heartily. “ You are a perfect glutton for 
money," he said. 

" It's not the money," Doodle hastened 
to add; it's Benachie University " ; and 
then he unfolded his hopes and ambitions 
to the supervisor, who, he felt, inspired 
confidence. 

" That's à very worthy aim," remarked 
the supervisor. 

"I can't go to the bobby," continued 
Doodle, for -since our doings at Loch 
Fleet he calls us scoundrels, and would not 
believe me. Very likely he would think 
we were only pulling his leg.” 

" It's Garth trying, though," said the 
supervisor, “and I think I can make it 
all right with the policeman.” So they sent 
for that worthy, and sat a long time forming 
a plan of campaign. 

In the evening Doodle told Hector all 
that had been done. He ignored Rory, 
fearing that information might leak out 
through the frequently shivered timbers. 
Hector stared in amazement at Doodle. 
“ You always were pretty close, Doodle, 
but this fairly stumps me." 

“ Well, you see, living at Spootie doesn't 
make anyone confidential, and I didn't 
want to be laughed at for finding a mare's 
nest. So I had to keep things pretty dark, 
ye see?” 

About eleven o'clock, when Rory was fast 
asleep, Doodle dropped from the bedroom 
window on to the flowers beneath, picked 
himself up and sped away in the dusk of the 
long summer day into Bhraggie forest. 
Pale stars came out, and when he cleared 
the wood he kept his course by their light. 
Bogles and the wee people of the country- 
side were to him old women’s tales, and, as 
far as they were concerned, he was quite 
at ease, but the chances of dropping over a 
crag, or of being smothered in a peaty bog, 
or of breaking a limb by tumbling into a 
hidden hole, were verv real, and so he 
travelled carefully if swiftly. 

The instinct of the mountaineer guided 
him aright, and at two in the morning he 
was climbing the western spur of Ben Horn. 
On the southern side, and, separated from it 
by a deep gully, was the crest which he had 
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regarded with so much suspicion two days 
before. Doodle reached the top, and, as 
dawn was near at hand in the short summer 
night, he had to choose a position quickly. 

On the narrow summit he found a deep 
clump of heather, which overlooked the 
thicket opposite—which was about a 
hundred feet lower—and also the Smeoral 
rocks, a mile away. He lay there till the 
sun rose, but not a sign or movement did he 
see of any living being. Shortly after sun- 
rise, heavy mists formed on the mountain- 
tops, and he was able to move about and 
keep himself from being completely chilled. 

The mists chased each other for two or 
three hours, which seemed ages to Doodle. 
The darkness of night was infinitely pre- 
ferable to this damp clinging mist which 
blotted out everything so effectually and 
made movement a peril. Then in a sudden 
break he saw the glen wrapped in sunshino, 
and the figure of a man running through the 
heather towards Ben Horn. Doodle flopped 
down instantly, and, as the break in the 
mist was but the prelude to its rolling away 
before the growing warmth of the day, he 
was able to follow the man’s movements. 

The latter was evidently anxious to reach 
the gully before the hilltops were clear, for 
he never halted in his pace, and kept 
throwing upward glances right and left. 
As soon as the gully was nerok he slackened 
his steps, and Doodle, crawling to the edge 
of the summit, saw him wipe his forehead 
with his sleeve repeatedly. He was coughing 
hoarsely, too, the cough of a man who has 
been caught by rain in a drunken sleep on 
the hillside. 

And now that the necessity for haste 
had gone, he walked unsteadily, his left 
foot constantly missing the narrow track 
and slipping downwards on the greasy 
heather stumps. And then would flow a 
torrent of abuse from his lips—a quaint 
mixture of Highland English and broad 
Scotch. With much stumbling and rough 
language he climbed the steep, avoiding the 

t k of stones, however, until the 
rackens and birches were reached, when he 
disappeared amongst them. 

Doodle, meanwhile, had taken up his 
chosen position, and, partly owing to the 
sun being in his eyes, and partly owing to 
the birches being on the shady side of tho 
ridge, he could not see clearly what was 
being done. But they were so close to each 
other that Doodle could have flung a stone 
among the brackens. 

Judging that the refugee had fallen 
asleep, Doodle crawled cautiously back- 
wards out of sight, and for some time kept 
a kcen watch on Smeoral, but there every- 
thing was as still as the grave He went 
carefully down the mountain-side, keeping 
under cover all the while till he reached the 
glen. Then, getting tho general lie of the 
place. and noticing particularly where great 
patches of bog lay, he returned to the foot 
of the mountain and slaked his thirst at a 
little stream, and ate his oatcakes and 
mused of the night and the success of his 
lan. 

. He had to exercise the greatest care in 
reaching his point of observation, for a 
startled grouse or whirring blackcock would 
set the hillside ringing and waken the 


sleeper. But neither contingency happened, 
and he lay down and dozed, and kept a 
fitful watch on the birches. At last, over. 


come by the heat and the strain of the last 
twelve hours, he fell asleep on the top of 
Ben Horn, oblivious of smugglers and 
criminals, 
Well on in the afternoon he was rudely 
startled from sleep by the sound of guns. 
For the moment he was completely scared. 
Then it flashed across him where he was, and 
his old caution returned. Out on the open 
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moors on the far side of the glen, he saw 
here and there white puffs of smoke, By- 
and-by he could pick out the figures of the 
sportsmen, the attendant keepers and 
ghillies, and the dogs. Nearer and nearer 
they drew, converging on the base of Ben 
Horn. 

The quiet glen seemed alive with scurry- 
ing muirfowL Doodle now caught sight of 
Mactie—as he considered the stranyer to 
be—stooping among the stunted trees and 
watching the progress of the guns. Gradu- 
ally the shooting-party drifted by Smeoral 
crags blazing right and left, and then past 
the northern side of Ben Horn. After 
them, at a distance, came hill ponies drawin 
light carts to carry the game in. They al 
disappeared at length towards the west, and 
silence fell again upon the hills. 

During all this time Doodle was in a 
quandary as to whether he should attract 
the attention of the keepers, or adhere to 
the plan formed with the supervisor. He 
decided upon the latter course. It seemed 
more adventurous and romantic. 

So long as the glen resounded with the 
reports of guns, and was brightened with 
the presence of stalwart sportsmen and 
keepers, he felt confident and courageous. 
It was not necessary to depart from his 
original plan, he thought; but when he 
was left alone again, with a dangerous 
ruffian almost at his oxter, he regretted his 
decision. However, there was a strong vein 
of obstinacy in his nature, and the fear of 
becoming a public laughing-stock over- 
rode every other impulse, so he wriggled 
into a more comfortable position, and waited. 

He munched away at his cakes, but 
hunger did not trouble him much, as the 
excitement of the chase and dreams of life 
in far-off Benachie filled his youthful fancy. 
He had never known so long a day. It 
scemed as if the sun never would go down. 
Thirst attacked him a little, but, after his 
experience on Skelbo Isle, this was a mere 
fleabite. During the long gloaming it 
Struck him that he might miss his man in 
the deep shadows of the hills when the short 
summer darkness fell. So, when the crags 
of Smeoral were blotted, as night came, he 
slid down the northern side of Ben Horn, 
and then silently crept round to the mouth 
of the gully. He was crawling through the 
heather when a man's figure loomed up in 
the dark and sent his heart into his throat 
with a leap. Macfie passed on within three 
yards of him, the roota of the heather 
crunching under his heavy boots. Doodle, 
with a sigh of relief, saw him vanish in the 
gloom. * My word, what a shave! He'd 
have snap my neck as easy as a pipe- 
shank, if he had seen me,” said the scared 
boy to himself. I've half a mind to wait 
here till Hector comes with the gauger and 
the rest.” 

But with the innumerable tiny noises of 
night, the gurgling of the burn in the pot- 
tachs, he imagined men’s footsteps every 
moment, and quickly decided that to lie 
still in the heather was impossible. Making 
a wide détour to the left to avoid the bogs 
which he had noticed in the daytime, he 
advanced towards Smeoral, stumbling often 
in the moss and in the peaty streams till at 
length he reached the high dead wall of 
black crag. Stunted birch and hazel, 
whins, broom, and juniper-bushes grew 
along its base, and made progress in the 
dark dangerous and difficult. He groped 
his way among the shadows, expecting every 
instant to feel a hand on his shoulder. At 
that moment he would have gladly ex- 
changed ten times the promised rewards for 
a ' wee blink o’ his ain fireside.” But to 
remain inactive was to become more than 
ever a prey to his fears, so onwards he went, 
starting at every sound and relieved to find 
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that the dreaded unseen hand had not yet 
clutched him. 
Suddenly there fell on his ears the muffled 
sound of a man's singing : 
* Us bheirinn sgriobag don Eilean Ileach, 
Far bheil an ribhinn dh'fhag m'inntuinn trom.” 


Then & bellowed chorus in full blast— 
hoarse, husky voices of men, who were 
“Mo run geal dileas, dileas, dileas, 
Mo run geal dileas, nach till thu nall, 
Cha till mi fein dhuit, a ghaoil chan fhaod mi, 
Ochoin a ghaoll sann, tha mise tinn.” 


At first Doodle felt bewildered. The 


singin might have come from an under- 
ground den or from a cave in the face of the 
rocks. Then, after a time, he perceived close 


at hand a tiny blink. Creeping towards it, 
he found a small hut built against the rock, 
where it shelved inwards. The walls were 
low, but thickly built of loose stones; the 
roof was thatched with divots; but, as he 
afterwards found, so covered with moss 
and lichens, and so closely beset with whins 
and shrubs, that it was difticult to see it 
even in the light of day. A low, loosely 
jointed door, fitted with a latch, allowed of 
entrance. There were no windows. 
Prompted by curiosity, which was stron 
enough to overcome his fears, and cheer 
somewhat by the familiar Gaelic air, Doodle 
advanced to the light and peeped in through 
a crack in the door. The hut was full of 
tobacco-smoke; in the dense wreaths a 
tallow candle, stuck in an empty whisky- 


bottle, fitfully spluttered. There were 
several men inside big, rough- looking 
fellows. An inner door led to a small cave 


—in which a peat-fire glowed--where the 
fiery whisky was brewed. There was a 
villainous smell of peat reek, blended with 
the fumes of whisky and unspeakable 
bogie-roll. 

Doodle drew back and coughed in dis- 
gust. Then he remembered that the super- 
visor and his party might be at that moment 
engaged in a fruitless hunt on Ben Horn. 
So, stumbling past the smugglers’ den, 
tripping and tumbling every few steps, 
pricked by the whins and briars, he came to 
a bend in the rock out of sight—he guessed — 
of the hut, but in lne with Ben Horn. 
Here, he feverishly gathered whatever he 
could lay hands on, dry heather, brackens, 
dead branches, and made a heap of them, 
to which he set a match, and quickly had a 
big flame lowing. By its light he piled on 
more fuel till he felt satisfied he had a 
beacon blazing that would last some time. 
Then he returned towards the hut. 


In Duldachy, about ten at night, Hector, 
the village policeman, and the gauger were 
closeted with the supervisor in the Black 
Eagle. Acting on the supervisor's advice, 
the constable went into the taproom, where 
he found two of the duke’s gamekeepers 
and a shepherd. Calling them outside, he 
summoned them in the name of the law to 
accompany him. The keepers would do 
nothing but in the duke's name; the 
shepherd—a masterless man at the time— 
nothing, unless he were paid for it. The 
constable's personal influence would hardly 
turn aside a straying cuddy; he had shot 
his bolt and missed even a maudlin shepherd. 
But the gauger, slipping off to the factor's, 
returned in about twenty minutes with a 
written command for the services of the 
keepers. Then the party set off, and, as 
they went along the High Street, their 
numbers were still further recruited by a 
couple of soldiers, home on furlough, who 
were only too willing “to hev a go” at 
anybody. 

Under the guidance of the keepers, they 
reached Ben Horn some time after mid- 


night. Here Hector was at fault in the 
darkness, and if Macfie had only remained 
in his hiding-place he might have 19 Ds 
In the midst of their perplexity, Doodle’s 
signal fire shone forth across the glen, and 
the party quickly descended the mountain 
and made for the guiding beacon. Thé 
policeman thought it was the smugglers’ 
fire, at which the excisemen laughed. 

“Smugglers don’t advertise themselves 
like that," remarked the supervisor. 

“Its young Spootie,“ said the gauger ; 
“if he'd follow these chape in the dark, 
like enough he wadna fear to show us a 
licht. A spunky chiel ! ” 

Doodle was keeking through a crack into 
the hut; the singing had stopped, and with 
a ragged pack of fat cards the smugglers 
were noisily playing “ Catch the Ten.” 
Mactie, sullenly smoking, kept going back 
and fore watching the still The smoke 
was thicker than ever. The door was 
suddenly opened to let in some fresh air. 
Doodle, caught napping, fell forward; the 
nearest smuggler gave him a sender“ 
that made him see countless tallow candles ; 
the light was knocked over, and the gang 
leapt out into the dark, completely sobered 
and alert for the slightest hostile sound. 
After some minutes had passed, they, re- 
assured, returned to the hut, lit the candle, 
and gathered round Doodle, who lay dazed 
on the damp earth, the blood from his 
nostrils still flowing. Let's hev a look at 
the brogach," said the leader, a big fair- 
bearded man, with a good-natured face. 
* Ach, balachan bochd, but uts me that 
wouldn't be hitting a booy, if I knew he 
was alone.” 

* Thraw his neck," said Macfie. 

“You haud yer dirty tinkler’s gab, or 
ah'll soon stop it for ye," said the sniuggler. 

“ Hev ye the Gaelic ? " to Doodle. 

Doodle spat the blood out of his mouth, 
and shook his head. He thought it better 
not to explain that he could understand 
Gaelic well, though he spoke it badly. The 
smuggler looked disappointed —he was more 
at home with the Gaelic.” 

“ Hoo's wi’ ye?” 


“ Nobody.” | 

“ Wull ye swear till’t ? " 

* Ah will." 

„ Howld up yer hand. Say: As 
shure's death, cut my throat, an' burn my 


breath ! '" This was An oath of mickle 
might " in the country of the Macbrogans. 

Doodle repeated it with certain qualms. 

An' noo we've settled a’ thing," said 
Macfie ironically. “‘ This loon was spying 
roond Ben Horn the ither day, an’ noo he'll 
be going hame and clash to every ould 
wife, an’ ah'll tak’ to the heather like a fox. 
That's easy, but it's no sae easy to find a 
bonny nook for yer still, as this wan." 

The smugglers were clearly disconcerted. 
A vigorous wrangle ensued in Gaelic. Their 
snug den, which they had occupied so long, 
was found at last. It was useless to dream 
of binding down a schoolboy to secrecy, 
and as to keeping him, that would set the 
heather on fire. They were lawless men as 
regards smuggling; but, apart from that, 
were probably average crofters in some other 
district of the country. 

So they argued excitedly, but came no 
nearer a solution of the knotty problem. 

“See here!" blazed out Macfie in a 
passion; ‘“‘ah'll show the loon ower the 
hills. Itll be nacthing to you; ye'l be 
free o' a’ responsibeelity, an’ ye can wark the 
still till the crack o’ doom safely. Safely, 
mind ye.“ 

The leader waved him off with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

" Weel then, why did he come here! 
Ask him that. Why——" — 


Tees, quite right," said the smugglers, 
rather astonished at not having put that 
question long ago. 

Doodle, as he told afterwards, felt “ quite 
on the shakers.” Evasion was no longer 
possible. 

At that moment a figure stoopel in the 
doorway. 

“In the Queen's name," began the con- 
stable pompous!y, and then he went down 
as if he had been shot, while the smugglers 
rushed out like mad bulls. In the thick 
darkness a terrific hand-to-hand struggle 
pa every man’s hand against every- 

y. 
By the time the bobby picked himself 
up and flashed his bullscye lantern on the 
scene, the gauger was being slowly throttled 
by one of the keepers, the supervisor and 
the other keeper were locked in each other's 
arms and swaying from side to side as if 
their very hives. depended upon it; while 
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the two soldiers were pounding a stranger 
to a jelly. Hector was sitting on his heels 
by a juniper-bush, looking very white and 
scared. But the smugglers were over the 
hills, and, if not far away yet, would soon be. 
They would have found their way blind- 
folded. 

* Lave off, ye silly amadans," bawled the 
policeman, whose right eye spoiled his 
temper and his appearance. The gauger 
was gasping out, '' Ye've done it for spite, 
because I made ye come, but the factor’ll 
hear o’ it." The supervisor looked rather 
foolish, but laughed and said, Well, you 
are a strong fellow ! " at which the keeper 
was very pleased. The soldiers, however, 
were triumphant. Macfie, it is true, had 
given them something to think about, but 
they had given him a little more, and they 
were highly delighted. All the way back to 
Duldachy it was nothing but It's the 
kilties here,” or “It’s the blue bonnets 

(To be continued.) 
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there,” and for the rest of their furlough the 
Black Eagle was hardly big enough for 
them or their admirers. 

The policeman promptly handcuffed 
Macfie, and then, under the direction of the 
supervisor, they all proceeded to destroy 
the hut and the contents of the cave. The 
mg vie and the soldiers, with wonderful 

iness, proceeded to carry jars of “ tho 
cratur " outside to spill their contents ; but 
they were so long absent—owing, of course, 
to missing their way in the dark—and came 
back laughing so excitedly, that the super- 
visor broke up everything on the spot. 
The walls of the hut were thrown down, the 
worm and the rest of the stilling apparatus 
removed, a light was applied, the pools of 
whisky caught fire, and Glen Smeoral had 
its first and only bonfire. The day was now 
nearly breaking, 80 a procession was formod, 
and the party dragged their weary steps 


back to Duldachy. 


— OSS — 


Ie thie your Kisten? 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper” by W. 8. BERRIDGE.) 


LIONEL 
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LOVE'S EXEAT. 


By tus Rev. J. HUDSON, M. A. 


ANY. 


B old “ Cupboard Love”! Such was 

the unflattering nicknamo bestowed 
upon him at Breton College, and the why 
and the wherefore of ita bestowal forms the 
subject of this present yarn. 

Yet let me at the outeet absolve my old 
friend from the faintest implication that 
such a sobriquet might seem to suggest. 
In conventional language the phrase “ cup- 
board love" is suggestive of a disposition 
that seeks to appear friendly or affectionate, 
solely for what it can get ii. return. There 
was abeolutely nothing of this sort of spirit 
in the character of my quondam school- 
fellow. 

He was about as unselfish a chap as I 
ever came across, and good-hearted and 
plucky to boot. 

It was a vastly different and very extra- 
ordinary reason that attached the objec- 
tionable prefix to his name—an acquisition 
which has stuck to him ever since like a 

leech. | 

But without further parley let me give 
you the facta of the case. 

Lionel Love's father came of a good old 
English family, who had been reduced quite 
unexpectedly, and through no fault of their 
own, from a position of affluence to one of 
comparative poverty. He started in life 
with little beyond a good share of pluck 
and determination, and, thinking that these 
qualities would find & better field of activity 
abroad than at home, where family pride 
would be apt to stand in his way, he had 
early in life emigrated to Australia, and 
wor his way from the bottom of the 


ladder on a sheep-farm with a wealthy 
squatter to whom he had been strongly 
recommended by friends in England. 

His industry and business capacity 
brought him into great favour with his 
employer, and after a few years he married 
the squatter's daughter, and settled on a 
farm of his own. 

Fortune smiled on him from the outset, 
and all his enterprises were crowned with 
success—so0 much so that he to 
amass money much more rapidly t he 
could have ever expected. 

Several children were born to him, and 
being well able by this time to provide for 
their education, he determined to send his 
eldest boy Lionel, aged fourteen, back to 
England to be educated at his own old 
school, Breton College, towards which, after 
the manner of all old Bretonians all the 
world over, he entertained feelings of the 
highest reverence and loyalty. 

due course Lionel arrived, and it was 
during his first term at Breton College that 
the incident about to be narrated occ 

The boy reached England in September, 
and had only time to get a few necessaries 
to complete his school outfit before term 
commenced. 

Consequently he had no time to visit 

any of his relations before school began, 
but as two exeats were granted each 
term at Breton, his father had arranged that 
on his first leave of absence from College 
he should pay a visit to his two maiden 
aunts, who were most anxious to make 
the acquaintance of their nephew and 
godson. 
The Misses Priscilla and Penelope Love 
lived on & small annuity at the country 
town of Garnborough, a few miles from 
Breton. 

They were a few years older than Lionel’s 
father, to whom they were passionately 
attached. As like each other as two peas, 
they were also of one mind and opinion on 
all things, though on all matters outside 
their own little domestic sphere they were 
as ignorant and helpless as children. 

On the memorable October afternoon 
in question they were sitting in their drawing- 
room, attired in their best silk dresses of a 
somewhat old-fashioned cut, eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of their nephew, whom, of course, 
they had never seen, though photos of 
him in various stages of his life from baby- 
hood upwards were dispersed throughout 
the room. 

They had naturally enough been talking 
of their own childhood, and what their 
brother had been like as a boy, and wonder- 
ing whether his son would closely resemble 
him. And I do hope," said Miss Priscilla, 
that he won't have any Australian manner: 


a good deal shock 


isms about him ; those horrid Colonials do 
gay such outrageous things in books.” 

“ Yes, indeed," replied Miss Penelope, 
echoing her sister, as was her wont, “ I do 
trust he won't be vulgar.” 

* But there," rejoined the other, “ why 
should we fancy such dreadful things; he 
belongs to us, and may surely be trusted 
to know how to behave himself ; our family, 
I am thankful to say, have always been 
distinguished for good breeding." 

At this moment, happening to look out of 
the window,they espied an ungainly and lanky 
youth, with a vacant air, dried in a non- 
descript sort of costume, looking up at the 
house in an uncertain manner, as if doubtful 
of his whereabouts, and as they wondered 
who he could be, they saw to their astonish- 
ment that he was mounting their own 


doorstep. 

“Why! I do believe it's the dear boy 
But what extraordinary dress to come in to 
visit his aunta ! ” 

“ It certainly can’t be anyone else, I should 
say. Most likely he camestraight away from 
the football field, and had no time to change 
his jersey ; but it is certainly strange!” 

A moment later a hesitating ring was 
heard at the door-bell, and before it could 
be repeated, they both rushed into the hall, 
opened the door, and encircled the visitor 
in their arms. 

:* Welcome to the old country, my dear 
nephew ! We have been simply dying to see 
you," said Aunt Prissy, smothering him 
with kisses. But why ever did you come 
m such a disreputable cap, you naughty 

y 1 »9 

" And in such an old jersey? added 
ag Penny, likewise fondly embracing 


im. 

The youth, who seemed somewhat amazed 
&t the cordiality of his reception, sheepishly 
hung his head, and seemed at a loss for a 


reply. 
ishing to cover his awkwardness and 
excuse his condition, Miss Love went on, 
“It’s all that horrid football, I suppose. 
You have just come from a match, I daresay: 
you play what you call the wall-game ' at 
reton, don’t you? We have about it 
in the papers." 

2 A I comed over the wall, sure 
enough. It's a risky game though, I can 
tell you. Wonder if they've xiissed me yet," 
he muttered to himself. 

* It must be fearfully dangerous," said 
the younger aunt sympathetically, though 
by his grammar and 


accent, 

* And a thirsty one too!” said the lad, 
with & grin, while he drew a dirty 
hand by way of hint across his mouth, “ I'm 
fairly p 

The sisters exchanged horrified looks at 
his vulgarity, as much as to say “ Worse 
even than we feared.” 

" Well! come into the drawing-room ; 
we will have tea at once. I’m sure you need 
it. We heard from your dear father yester. 
day—how pleased he will be to hear we 
have seen you—but you're not a bit like him, 
or like your photographs either. Look, we 
have them all here ps 

“ You don't mean to say them picters is 
meant for me ? ” said the giggling youth. 

* Why, of course! But tell us all about 
Tur Have you to fag at school ? ” said 

iss Penclope, proud of her knowledge of 
Breton terms. 

“Fag? It’s nothing but fagging in that 
hole "—he replied—“ all grind and little 
grub ! 99 


Again the sisters regarded each other 
with looks of dismay that clearly meant 
“What ese can you expect from the 
Colonies”? ” 

An agreeable interruption, however, was 
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caused by the arrival of tea, and the ladies 
adjured their nephew to be seated and 
kah himself after his journey. 

x our home-made cakes ; I'm sure 
. you'llenjoy them ; and make yourself quite 
d cd 1 aunt. 

othing loth, the hungry one ed 
to make good use of his time, 1 
minute was precious. 

The remarks and questions addressed 
to him during the meal met with very 
brief and brusque replies, as he was far too 
much engrossed with tho viands on the table 
to pay much heed to anything else, and his 
aunts observed with consternation that he 
was eating potted shrimps and strawberry 
jam together, and cramming large pieces of 
muffin into his mouth with Éis knife. 

Miss Priscilla thought it was high time to 
protest. “ But surely, Lionel, you don’t eat 
shrimps and jam together in your parts ? " 

Never gets no e'rimps over there," said he, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder, nor 
jam neither, 'cept on high days ! ” 

What would have been the upshot of this 
extraordinary situation it is impossible to 
say, but at this juncture a diversion was 
caused by the entrance of a maid bearing a 
note. 

Miss Love us on her pincenez and 
opened it, and after perusal uttered an 
exclamation of alarm: “ Dear! dear! How 
tiresome! What a good thing we have 
our nephew here to protect us! Just listen 
to this ! 

*' Boys’ Reformatory and Industrial Home, 
Garnboro' : Oct. 20, 1906. 

* * Dr. Walker presents his compliments, 
and begs to say that an inmate of his estab- 
lishment has this day effected his escape, 
Samuel Stiggins by name, aged 15. He is 
an uncouth specimen of humanity, quite 
imbecile but perfectly harmless. He gener- 
ally knocks at houses and says he has walked 
far and is in need of food, for which he has 
a most voracious appetite. He can easily 
be detained by the offer of light refreshment, 
while immediate information of his whero- 
abouts should be given to me.. 


* Well, never mind," said Miss Penelope 
soothingly. “ We have got Lionel here to 
defend us in case of emergency. Now, what 
would you advise us to do, my dear, if this 
unfortunate idiot should knock at our 
door ? " | 

The “uncouth specimen," who was by 
this time drinking his fifth cup of tea, and 
spreading butter an inch thick on huge slabs 
of plum-cake, meditated a moment before 
he replied : 

“I should throw a blanket over the 
bloke's head and lock him up in a cupboard,” 
and he grinned as though with some lively 
reminiscenoe of such a scene. 

* An excellent idea," said his aunt, “ and 
then he will be quite safe till some one comes 
to fetch him away." 

At this moment a loud peal was heard at 
the front door. 

“ Gracious! That must be he!" exclaimed 
the two ladies simultaneously. 

Hastily summoning the cook and gardener, 
they informed them of their scheme and 
bade them stand one on each side of the door, 
and directly the obnoxious visitor entered 
they were to envelop him in a blanket 
and roll or carry, him into the store-closet, 
and turn the key in the door. 

Hardly had they given these instructions 
when a more imperative ring than before 
sounded in their ears. 

The housemaid promptly answered its 
summons, and as a young gentleman stepped 
briskly in, a blanket of immense proportions 
descended on his head and was deftly 
tucked round his person, and, before he could 
form any clear idea of what was happening, 


he found himself being hauled along the 
floor with many bumps and jerks, and was 
finally and unceremoniously deposited in a 
cupboard, the door of which was slammed 
and locked upon him. 

The aunts watched these proceedings 
with much trepidation and excitement. 

“That was a capital idea of yours, my 
brave boy, and has succeeded admirably ! 
Now all we have to do is to send word to 
Dr. Walker." 

The “ brave boy” accepted their con- 
gratulations as a matter of course, and 
seemed much more interested in renewing 
operations at the tea-table, and, in response 
to an obvious hint, a fresh supply of muffins 
was gent for. 

Meanwhile the inmate of the cupboard 
seemed highly dissatisfied with his quarters. 

Loud shouts, and thumps at the door were 
heard, accompanied by the crash of falling 
crockery. 

“Oh dear! There goes our valuable 
Dresden tea-set, I'll be bound ! " exclaimed 
Miss Priscilla. 

* And our best decanters, I fear," wailed 
Miss Penelope, as a fresh catastrophe was 
plainly audible, 

“ And what awful language! said both. 
“ Worse than a heathen's. We have indeed 
had a merciful deliverance ! " 

Another ring at the door-bell now jarrel 
on their already over-wrought nerves." 

* Whoever can this be now, I wonder ? 
What a trying day we are having, to be 
sure! 

They heard the housemaid answer the 
door and engage in conversation with two 
men, scraps of which came to their ears. 
* We traced him to this road, and he can't 
be far off. We should like a word with your 
mistress." 

Miss Love stepped into the hall, leaving 
the door open, and beheld two sturdy 
warders, who, directly they saw the figure 
at the table, exclaimed, “ Ob, there you are, 
Sammy, you sly dog, up to your old tricks 
again! Now just come along quietly with 

1”? 


“ I will thank you to tell me who you are, 
and what is your business,” said Miss Love, 
with dignity. ''This is our nephew, lately 
home from Australia, and he will tell you 
we are not accustomed to such intrusion." 

“Ho! ho! is that his game this time ? 
Well I never! Sammy, you're an artful one, 

ou are, and no mistake ! " but seeing the 
fady’s evident perplexity, he explained the 
very obvious facta of the case, and called 


upon Mr. Stiggins to deny any of them if he 
dared 


But Sam meckly accepted the inevitable, 
grinned, and said nothing. 

* And now," said the warder, we will 
remove tho fellow without delay, and we 
much regret, ladies, that you have been 
put to this inconvenience; no doubt Dr. 
Walker will oxpress the same himself.” 

The trio departed, leaving the two ladies 
overwhelmed with chagrin and amazement. 

* Well," said Priscilla, when at last she 
found voice to speak, “ I felt sure somehow 
that that disgraceful object could never 
be our Lionel! 


“ And I too," said Penelope. He would 


have been a lasting disgrace to the family! 


But good gracious——!’’ said the 
elder. 

“ But gracious goodness!" echoed the 
younger, as the same hideous thought in all 
its ghastly significance occu simul- 
taneously to each of them. If that was the 
Junatic—who—who is in the cupboard ? ” 

“ It can't be—yet it must! Oh, sister, we 
shall die of shame! We can never forgive 
ourselves, Oh, what will his poor father 
say?" 

But something had to be done, and done 
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immediately; and the first thing was to 
release the prisoncr, who still continued to 
shout and kick at the door. 

They quickly turned the key, and out 
from the débris of broken ware, covered 
with flour and smeared with treacle, heated 
with his exertions, and smarting with a 
sense of wrong, stepped the young Bretonian, 
whose coat and collar an hour before had 
been so immaculately neat and clean. 

" In the name of lunacy will you tell me 
where I am and why I have been so treated ? 
I thought this was Myrtle Lodge, and I camo 
here by invitation to visit my aunts.” 

Over the explanations that followed, and 
the tearful apologies of the aunts, we will 
draw the veil of silence. 

Suffice it to say that Lionel, being a 
thoroughly good fellow, and with a kcen 
sense of the humorous, fully entered into 
the joke of the thing, and voted it no end of 
a lark. 

He was very nice indeed about it, and his 
aunts were delighted with him and found 
in their brother's son everything that in 
their fondest hopes they had desired that 
their nephew might be. 

“ And now, after this comedy of errors, 
let us give you some tea, dear boy. You 
must try our home-made muffins. Why, 
sister, there aren't any left!“ 

And there weren't, for Mr. Samuel Stiggins, 
who was by, no means such a fool as ho 
looked, had carried them all away in his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Of course the whole story leaked out in 
spite of the seal of secrecy that was laid 
upon each of them. 

Who shall say how such things do leak 
out ? 

At any rate, it gave Lionel Love his 
nickname for the rest of his time at Breton, 
and even now, when he is governor of a 
Colony and respected far and wide, he is 
everywhere known as Cupboard Love.“ 


Hurrah for Winter! 
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Sous one had brought out the football to 
the playground to be blown up, and 
when this had been done to the satisfaction 
of all concerned and the case tightly laced 
up again, Jack Jones gave it the gentlest 
of kicks in the air to see if it would bounce 
well. We found out that it did. It 
descended upon the hard skull of little 
Ronald Morgan, who dexterously headed it 
away. Describing a graceful curve, it 
alighted upon the sill of the large window 
of the Fourth Form class-room, and, rising 
again, very gently bounced against the 
window-pane. So gentle, indeed, was the 
touch that we did not expect to see the 
glass give way and shiver into fragments. 
But such was the unfortunate result of Jack 
Jones’s experiment. 

We gazed blankly at one another. That 
very morning the headmaster, Doctor 
Dexter, had warned us against playing too 
near the school windows, and now he himself 
appeared upon the scene accompanied by 
the master on duty. The voluminous folds 
of their gowns fluttered in the wind like the 
ruffied feathers of two angry birds, as they 
approached, 

“ Who is responsible for that ? " asked the 
headmaster sternly, as he pointed to the 
broken window. 

“I am, sir," replied Jack Jones, stepping 
to the front. I kicked the ball." 

“ No, sir, I did it," piped little Ronald. 
“I headed the ball, and it went against the 
window. 

** am afraid the responsibility rests with 
me, sir," broke in Tom Dawson, the head 
of the Fifth Form, for I brought out the 
ball to blow it up, and I allowed Jack Jones 
to kick it."' 

The Doctor's stern face relaxed into a 
smile. Three culprits, I understand? 
he asked. “No game was in progress, 
was there? 
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SNATCHED FROM DEATH. 
By THE Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ No, sir ! " we shouted eagerly in chorus. 

“I am glad of that, for I would not like 
to think that any of you deliberately dis. 
obeyed me. But, nevertheless, you know 
the rule about broken windows," and with 
that he returned to the house. 

So ended, as I thought, the affair of the 
broken window. Soon afterwards our 
interval came to an end, and we trooped 
again into school I was in the Fourth 
Form, which was down for algebra for the 
next hour, in charge of Mr. Meek. By my 
side sat my chum, Joe Wilmot, who was by 
no means expert at problems. That z 
should be the unknown quantity was to 
him an insoluble mystery. i 

“I say, Bates," he whispered to me, 
* you think yourself no end of a swell at 

rops—don't you ? " 

“ Oh, shut up," I replied testily, for I was 
in the throes of a rather intricate problem 
myself just then. 

Keep your hair on, old fellow—calmez 
vous," he retorted ; but do work this out 
for me, like a good chap, will you ? " and he 
slid à paper towards me. 

I raised my eyes to the master's desk and 
found that Mr. Meek was sternly regarding 
us. 
“Get on with your work, Wilmot and 
Bates," he called out; but by that time 


Wilmot was bending laboriously over his 


work. Shortly afterwards, a boy went up 
to Mr. Meek to have some difficulty ex- 
plained, and, taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, Wilmot nudged me again. 

* Bates, come round the Point with me 
to-morrow,” he began. Splendid prawns 
round there, I'm told." 

There was & half-holiday the next day, 
and as there happened to be no footer 
match on, we were comparatively free. 

But I shook my head. ''The Doctor's 
forbidden it," I whispered, whereat Wilmot 


gave an indignant sniff and left me severely 
alone, for a wonder. 

I tried to get on with my work, but I 
must confess that my mind was far away. 
Wilmot's suggestion had aroused thoughts 
of the glorious stretch of sand beyond the 
Point, that dangerous part of the coast 
whence, if caught by the tide, there was no 
escape for any adventurous youth. 

I should explain that Cranewood College 
was situated within half a mile of the coast, 
where the great limestone cliffs rose abruptly 
from the sand to a height of some two or 
three hundred feet. Within a little cove 
nestled the tiny village of Pengam, where 
dwelt several fishermen, hardy sons of 
Neptune, with whom we boys found it to 
our interest to be on friendly terms. 

On one side of the cove the cliffs bordered 
the sand almost in a straight line, until they 
dwindled down to sand-dunes ; on the other 
side the cliffs ran out for somo distance 
towards the sea, ending abruptly in Pengam 
Point. Beyond this steep headland the 
cliffs curved round again, forming a wide 
bay from the farther arm of which the sea 
never receded. Thus there was no access 
to the enclosed space save at the ebb of the 
spring-tides, when Pengam Point was 
bare for about two hours; at neap-tides it 
was inaccessible on foot. 

Upon rare occasions a party of boys, 
accompanied by one of the masters, had 
proceeded on an exploring expedition across 
the sand enclosed within the arms of the 
bay, but otherwise the Doctor had strictly 
forbidden us to set our foot beyond the 
Point. The cliffs were so steep that if tho 
tide cut off retreat he must needs be a 
good climber who could obtain foothold on 
their rocky sides beyond reach of the waves. 

Still, with all its danger, that stretch of 
sand was a splendid place, and I let my 
mind dwell so much on the glory of an 


expedition there that I had little to show 
Mr. Meek when he demanded my book at 
the close of the lesson. 

“ Work these problems correctly and 
bring thom to me to-morrow afternoon," he 
said curtly as he marked the places in my 
book and returned it to me. 

With a sigh I went out to the playground 
before dinner, and thence made my way to 
the meadow, where I could see Joe Wilmot 
with the others at “kick about." As I 
cime up, Joe joined me, and together we 
walked to the top of the field, whence we 
could obtain a view of the sea. 

"Say, will you come round the Point 
to-morrow ? he asked, as he gripped my 


arm. 

“ No," I replied. 

“ You're a sneaking coward, Tommy 
Bates, that’s what you are!" he cried 
angrily. Just because the Doctor says 
you're not to do a thing you're afraid to try 
it on. Bah! You're a coward!” and, 
dropping my arm, he turned on his heel in 
withering contempt. 

* I'm not a coward,” I replied warmly, 
* ani you know it.” 

Joe Wilmot faced me again. “ You're 
afraid, ani that’s the same thing," he re- 

„ though not with much truth. 
'* You're afraid to come round the Point 
just because tho Doctor says we're not to 
go." 

That's just it, I explained. The 
Doctor says there's great danger of being 
caught by the tide, and he knows a jolly 
sight more about such things than either 
you or I do." 

Speak for yourself, please," Joe replied 
loftaly. '' Who knows best about the tide, 
do you think, the Doctor or old Davey 
Jones? 

Now, Davey Jones was the oldest fisher- 
man in the village, and, as was commonly 
reported, what he didn't know about the 
sea around that part of the coast wasn't 
Poh the trouble of learning. So I stood 
s:lent. 
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Of course, Davey Jones knows as much, 
if not more, about the tide than any living 
man about here," continued Wilmot, and 
he says it would be quite safe for us to go 
prawning round the Point." 

" Did he?” I asked doubtfully. “ Did 
he say it would be safe?“ 

"Safe as houses," replied Wilmot em- 
phatically. 

Still, I would not consent; but as my 
companion expatiated on the beauties of 
the caves and the rocky pools swarming 
with prawns that were to be found there, I 
bezan to waver. Where would be the harm 
if we ventured a little way round the Point, 
I asked myself; especially since such an 
authority as old Davey, according to 
Wilmot's story, had said it was perfectly 
safe. 

"Do come," urged my chum. The 
pon in those pools are the finest and 
argest to be had for miles; and as for the 
sea, well, we can come back long before the 
tide reaches the Point. Say you'll come, 
and we'll start to-morrow.” 

Well, I'll see," I replied hesitatingly, 
and then, as the dinner-be!l rang, we set off 
towards the house. 

After school that afternoon Wilmot in- 
formed me he was going to the village. 

“Im going to interview my tonsorial 
art'st, as the newspaper fellows call 'em,“ 
he said jauntily. Coming, Bates? Get 
yer 'air cut,’ old chap, and cool that fevered 
brow.” 

" All right," I replied, and together wo 
walked down to the village. Wilmot, 
however, led me past the barber's shop and 
on to the sands; then, running along, we 
stood at last close to the Point, towards 
which the incoming tide was steadily 
creeping. 

" k!" he exclaimed, pointing to- 
wards the forbidden ground. The beams 
of the setting sun that afternoon early in 
March shone upon the innumerable pools 
and weed.covered rocks, touching them as 
with fingers of gold. The base of the 


(To be continued.) 
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curving cliffs were pierced here and there 
with mysterious yawning caverns, and 
against the rocky promontory forming 
the farther arm of the bay the waves of 
the rising tide broke with a thunderous 
roar, sending their spray hissing up the 
cliff. I did not dwell for long upon the 
beauty of the scene, but I thought of the 
treasures in the rooky pools with envy. 

Retracing our steps to the village, Wilmot 
was soon enthroned in the barber's chair 
wrapped in a voluminous sheet, and when 
the gleaming shears had done their work we 
hurried up the narrow rocky street. Here, 
leaning against the low whitewashed wall 
in front of his little cottage, stood old Davey, 
hands in pockets, gazing  meditatively 
towards the sea. 

" What would be the best time to go 
round the Point to-morrow ? asked Joe as 
he greeted the fisherman. 

Soon as the tide leaves the Point at 
ebb. That'll give ‘ee about two'n.a-half 
hours afore the tide comes up to 'em again." 

" Is it quite safe?” I broke in. “ You 
see, I've never been there yet," I added in 
explanation. 

‘Safe? Ay, ay! Safe as any other 
part, ‘cept that ee munna get caught by the 


tide. Never been round the Point, haven't 
' e? Ah, well, there'll be summat to see 
there. Won'erful caves, I can tell 'ee, an’ 


if 'eo wants to catch prawns! My! 
They're a'most as big as yer arm!“ quoth 
the old sailor, with a grin. 

What time will the tide leave the Point 
to-morrow ? " asked Joe. 

“To-morrer ? Lemme see, about three 
in the arternoon Il be the time for 'ee,"" was 
the reply. ' 

" Thank you. Good-day,” and Joe and I 
hurried back to school. 

„Will you come to-morrow ? he asked 
on the way. From three to half. past 
five with no danger! Say yes!” 

“ Well, if I finish those props of mine in 
time, I'll see about it,” was my guarded 


repiy. 
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THE HUT BY THE RIVER: A STORY FROM RHODESIA. 


IE was unfortunate that Sacimb chose the 

month of January for his annual 
penance. In Rhodesia it is the time of the 
early rains, when pastures change from 
brown to emerald in a few days, and flowers 
bloom in sudden abundance. 

Sacimb was a British Indian, driven 
across to Africa by the scarcity of food and 
employment in his native land.* A trust- 
worthy fellow, tall, stalwart, and strong, the 
master of Gille Drip found him infinitely 
superior to the native Kaffirs, and was wont 
to look away, at times, across the horizon 
in the hope that more of his kind might bo 
straggling thitherward. 

The plough sped intelligently across and 
across the mealie-patch under Sacimb's 
guiding hand—a Kaffir would have attempted 
" corkscrew furrows °”; he gave faithful 
attention to oxen and sheep, and when 
Master Hilyarde locked up the house and 
went to Fort Jameson on business, the 
Indian squatted like a dog on tho step till 
he returned. 

It quickly became evident that Sacimb's 
rectitude was based on the religion he had 


9 There are 130,000 British Indians in South Africa. 
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brought with him over the sea—some 
curious heathen faith which obtains in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges River. The 
domands which it made upon him were not 
particularly heavy—except once a year, 
when the custom of his people compelled him 
to d» three days’ penance aftcr a severe 
fashion. 

As stated above, it was unfortunate that 
the period of his penance coincided with the 
January rains. Charlie Hilyarde, running 
home to escape a sudden shower, espied 
the faithful domestic crouching, tailor-wise, 
on the river-bank, his blank eyes gazing 
absently into the muddy water. 

Come home, Saccv ! " Charlie halloed 
across the patch. You'll get wet, sitting 
there!“ 

At ordinary times the Indian would have 
responded swiftly enough to the call of his 
masters, hut that afternoon he stirred not 
an inch, and the boy strode over to recon- 
noitre. 

" What are you squatting there for, 
Saccy ? " he demanded, laying forcible hold 
of the man's wet shoulders. 

The Indian set motionless as a statue, and 
as speechless, The boy renewed his appeals, 


kneeling down to gaze into Sacimb’s expres- 
sionless face, slapping him on the arm, and 


‘coaxing him generally. But the dusky 


fellow sat rigid as the Sphinx, and Charlie 
et length ran home to his father. 

“ Something's happened to Saccy !" he 
cried, bursting in on his parents at the tea- 
table. Ho’s squatting like a toad down in 
the mud, and refuses to budge. I say, dad, 
you'll have to come! 

The farmer slipped into a mackintosh, and 
accompanied his son to the scene of Sacimb's 
penance. 

" Now come, Sacimb, good fellow, this 
won't do. Get up—at once! We want 
no heathen tricks on this estate." 

To the farmer's astonishment the man 
gave no sign. Stooping down, his two 
visitors shook him—lifted him up—dragged 
him away; but the devotee crept back to 
his former place and resumed his previous 
attitude. In the twilight of that evening 
the farmer sent down a cart, and the Indian 
was forcibly removed to an out-house, and 
locked up till the morrow. 

In the night it rained as it only docs in 
Rhodesia, At times, as Charlie said, it 
seemed to fall solid. Sleeping with his 
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window-blind up, Charlie thought it an 
eerie thing that it should rain so heavily 
while the moon was at full in the heavens. 
_A glare of moonlight, filling the apartment, 
was blotted out by the passage of a rain- 
cloud a minute later—until the narrow, 
swiftly moving mass had passed. The boy 
got up out of bel ani looked out of his 
_ window. 

The river, a hundred yards below, 

listenod as the móon's reflection revealed 

its steady filling; it was quickening, Charlie 
saw, to a flood. His eye swept along its 
course as it passei the farm, and lo ! he saw 
the familiar squatting figure of the Indian, 
soatod on the same spot. 

He opend i the window, and put out his 
head. an interval of tho storm there 
was silencs, the household was asleep, the 
moon was ridiny exposed, the clouds 
packinz away southward. The boy shook 
his head as he roficcted on the hopelessness 
of any call or cry he might send forth; ho 
hesitatel to call h's father or arouse the 
house. But he watched the distant figure 
sleopily for an hour, then crept back to his 
bed and slept. 

In the morning the stable-door was dis- 
coverel to have been burst open in the 
night ; tidings of this were conveyed to the 
farmer as soon as he appeared. The per. 
plexel man strode over to the road, and 
stood to contemplate his recalcitrant 
domestic from a distance. 

He'll be flooded out before night," he 
said seriously. Perhaps it's as well to 
leave him where he is for the present. But 
I can't imagine whit possesses the fellow ! ” 
ho added, in despair. 

Charlie stole out unawares, soon after, 
with a substantial broakfast for the devotee, 
but the thankless man evinced no desiro to 
partake of it. 

“ What! Not eat!" exclaimed the lad, 
thrusting the food into the Indian’s hands. 
Well, of all the silly donkeys——! Catch 
mo going without my breakfast! Saccy, I 
say, old fellow, are you gone clean daft or 
are you only temporarily deranged ? ” 

The Indian moved not a hair's breadth ; 
even his breathing seemed suspended. 
Charlie gave a sudden shout—calculated to 
arous? any mortal, save the dead. Hi, 
hi! The river’s coming up! Get up out of 
the way, Sacimb, or you'll be swept away 
ani drowned. Saccy, if you've got a wife 
and family," the lad went on in a less violent 
tons, “Id advise you not to give them 
occasion to go into mourning. Have a 
drink, dear old Saccy—— Do at least havo 
a drink of something ! " Sacimb, however, 
was as uriresponsive as a mummy. 

As for the river that swirled by, it had 
been a dry bed of wind-swept sand for 
months, but had changed its mood with 
‘fearful suddenness. To Charlie Hilyarde it 
seemed then to be hungering for a human 
life—and, indeed, many a man has been 
caught at the fords and swept off his feet 
by a flood that descended without warning. 
At such seasons (the local saying was) it 
was fairly safe to prophesy a drowning at 
some point or other, for the accumulated 
‘drain of five hundred miles of territory, 
‘confined and com el within the narrow 
limita of a river-bed, represents a mass of 
water that is irresistible. On the Orange 
River recently, a man and his mules were 
overtaken on their too leisurely way across 
a ford, and all swept down—so treacherous 
is the flood in its rising. 

The waters, as Charlie sullenly stood to 
view them, were boiling as in a great cauldron, 
the water-mark gradually creeping higher 
up the mimosa-covered bank. From below 
the surface, it seemed, there came a dull, 


` bered it from a year ago. 
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endless, threatening roar—the only sound 
that filled the sir. A Kaffir, leaving his 
work on a patch hard by, came up to mock 
the Indian for a minute; he had come and 
gone almost before Charlie had observed it. 

It rained still, but not so heavily. The 
English boy, determined on sharing the 
heathen’s vigil, sat on a convenient boulder, 
with mackintosh and umbrella. Ho talked, 
and sang, and laughed aloud, and called his 
companion by name a hundred times; but 
rever succeeled in provoking more than a 
blink of the man's eyes. Presently the river 
overtoppel the bank; the ycllow waters 
crawled about the boy’s feet, they encircled 
the Indian. Charlie leapt off his perch in 
alarm. 

" Now you've got to come!” he cried, 
as he pounced on Sacimb’s shoulders with 
desperate intent, overbalancing the man in 
his sudden attack. But Sacimb quickly 
regained his attitude and his composure, 
fixing himself in the slippery ooze. The 
lad gave up, then, in d'szust, and stalked 
home in a tomper. 

All that day tho waters rose only till 
the Indian's head and shoulders appeared 
above the flood; the boy, his father, and 
some of the domestics watched from a 
distance ; but all felt the utter hopelessness 
of interference. The Indian had fixed him- 
self on the spot for a definite period, and till 
that period had expired nothing in heaven 
or earth could compel him to move. 

At nightfall there was a rumour that 
lions, disturbed by the recent floods, were 
abroad. The news came by mounted 
messenger from the next farm, and as a pre- 
caution Mr. Hilyarde lighted a huge bonfiro 
of pitch-sodden faggots near the cattle- 

na. Lions had been giving trouble round 
Bilisbury ; a boy had been chased, and had 
escaped by setting fire to his hat and flouting 
it in the beast’s face.* A farmer’s son had 
also been badly mauled while interfering to 
save his father’s oxen from a marauding 
pair.“ That night Mr. Hilyarde brought 
out his gun, and watched over his flocks 
from the upper door of a granary. No 
untoward incident, however, occurred 
uatil the evening of the next day. 

All through that final day of the Indian’s 
penance Charlie had been in real grief; he 
had kept incessant guard from a distance 
with his father's gun, ready to intercept any 
savage beast that might charge down on 
Sacimb. Wearily he came in at tea-time, 
and during the meal his father roee suddenly 
upright in a listening attitude. The lion's 
roar came with the seasons, but he remem- 
He rushed out- 
side ; Charlie hastily swallowed his last cup 
of tea and followed him. 

Two or three of the beasts had bably 
passed—racing down the valley, following 
the river in its windings; the particular 
pair that were seen were observed to halt 
or a scrutiny of the Indian in the flood. 

* That ought to move him ! " remarkel 
Charlie callously, though his heart was 
bounding with fear. 

“ They won't touch him, lad," his fath^r 
answered with confidence. Lions, like 
cate, hesitate to wet their feet. If he keeps 
still they won't disturb him." 

There was no doubt about the Indian 
“ keeping still" It is probable that he 
never flinched ; the grip of his mysterious 
faith was u him; he was as one in a 
tran desd do all mundane things. 

The lions hesitated, sniffing the air and 
pacing the dry ground excitedly. The 
farmer's quick eye caught a sudden move- 
ment of the male beast which alarmed 


* These are facts. 
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him —he levelled his with a sharp 
swoop, and fired. He seen the beast 
preparing for a spring. 

It was a lucky shot, striking the lion in a 
vital place. He bounded in the air and fell 
with a terrific splash within a few feet of 
the Indian. The disturbed water heaved 
and ros» in a wave that rocked the sittin: 
man into unsteadiness ; otherwise he yield 
not an inch. 

What a brave fellow ! " was the farmer's 
half-unconscious compliment. 

As for the lion, he floated out into the 
current, and was swept away. His mate 
followed him for a while down the bank, 
and was then secn to continue her flight 
southward. 

Sacimb came out of the river at mid- 
night, the set number of the hours of h' 
vigil being fulfilled. He came staggerinz 
across the mealie-patch, blindly groping for 
the gate. The farmer, watch from the 
granary door, ran down to meet him. 

* Well, old fellow, I'm glad it's over ! " 
he shouted in a salute. *“ Come into the 
parlour and have a hot drink.” 

Laying hold of the dripping man, he took 
him within the farmhouse. The poor 
fellow was in the last extremity. When 
he had eaten and drunk, and changed to dry 
garments, he fell asleep on the carpet—and 
lay there till dawn. 

“ Sahib,” said he, in explanation the next 
day, the great Buddha bid me bow to his 
will once in every twelve moons. Pardon 
me, Sahib. Me sorry to give you trouble.” 

“ That’s all right, Saccy ! " exclaimed his 
master, as he slapped his servant warmly on 
the back. I don’t intend to interfere with 
your devotions, but next year we'll have a 
portable shed provided for you—somethinz 
to keep you dry!” 

And this is the reason of the curious 
wooden hut which stands on the edge of tho 
mealie-patch on the Gille Drip farm. It is 
visible from the railway, and passengers 
vie with each other in guessing the purpose it 
is intended to serve. But they seldom hit 
on tho truth. 
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- Mr. Leo: "Don't be alarmed ; I only want to bave a 
look at your paper.” 
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ADMIRAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD AND HIS DARING DEEDS. 


* As some of my officers had expressed 
A dissatisfaction at not having been 


permitted to attack the frigate fallen in with 
on December 21, after her suspicions had been 
lulled by our device of hoisting Danish 
colours, etc., I told them they should now 
have a fair fight, notwithstanding that, by 
manning prizes, our numbers had been 
reduced to fifty-four, officers and boys 
included. Orders were then given to pipe 
all hands and prepare for action. 

* Accordingly we made towards the 

frigate, which was now coming down under 
steering sails. At 9.30 a.m. she fired a gun 
and hoisted Spanish colours, which the 
Speedy acknowledged by hoisting American 
colours, our object being, as we were now 
exposed to her full broadside, to puzzle her, 
till we got on the other tack, when we ran up 
the English ensign, and immediately after- 
wards encountered her broadside without 
damage. - 
i hortly afterwards she gave us another 
broadside, also without effect. My orders 
were not to fire a gun till we were close to her ; 
when, running under her lee, we locked our 
yards amongst her rigging, and in this 
position returned.our broadside, such as it 
was. 

“ To have fired our popgun four-pounders 
at & distance would have been to throw 
away ammunition; but the guns being 
doubly, and, as I afterwards learned, trebly, 
shotted, and being elevated, they told 
admirably upon her main deck; the first 
disch as was subsequently ascertained, 
killing the Spanish captain and the boat- 

“ My reason for locking our small craft 
in the enemy's rigging was the one upon which 
I mainly relied for victory—namely, that 
from the height of the frigate out of the 
water, the whole of her shot must necessarily 
go over our heads, whilst our guns, being 
elevated, would blow up her main-deck. 

“The Spaniards speedily found out the 
disadvantage under which they were fight- 
ing, and gave the order to board the Speedy ; 
but as this order was as distinctly heard by 
us as by them, we avoided it at the moment 
of execution by sheering off sufficiently to 
prevent the movement, giving them a volley 
of musketry and a broadside before they 
could recover themselves. 

" Twice was this manceuvre repeated, 
and twice thus averted. The Spaniards, 
finding that they were only punishing 
themselves, gave up further attempts to 
board, and stood to their guns, which were 
cutting up our rigging from stem to stern, 
but doing little further damage; for, after 
the lapse of an hour, the loss to the Speedy 
was only two men killed and four wounded. 

* This kind of combat, however, could 
not last. Our rigging being cut up and 
the. Speedy's sails riddled with shot, I told 
the men that they must either tako the 
frigate or be themselves taken, in which 
case the Spaniards would give no quarter 
—whilst a few minutes energetically em- 
ployed on their part would decide the matter 
in their own favour. _ 

“The doctor, Mr. Guthrie, who, I am 
happy to say, is still living to perus» this 
record of his gallantry, volunteered t5 take 
the helm. Leaving him thereforo for tho 
time both commander and crow of the 


Speedy, the order was given to board, and 


in a few seconds every man was on the 
enemy's deck—a feat rendered the more 
casy as the doctor placed the Speedy close 
alongside with admirable skill. A 
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“For a moment the Spaniards seemed 
taken by surprise, as though unwilling to 


_believe that so small a crew would have 


the audacity to board them; but, soon 
recovering themselves, they made a rush 
to the waist of the frigate, where the fight 
was for some minutes gallantly carried on. 
Observing the enemy's colours still flying, I 
directed one of our men immediately to 
haul them down, when the Spanish crew, 
without pausing to consider by whose orders 
the colours had been struck, and naturally 
believing it the act of their own officers, 
gave in, and we were in possession of the 
Gamo frigate of thirty-two heavy guns. 

“ Our loss in boarding was Lieutenant 
Parker, severely wounded in several places, 
one seaman killed and three wounded, which, 
with those previously killed and wounded, 
gave a total of three seamen killed, and one 


.. officer and seventeen men wounded. 


The Gamo’s loss was Captain de Torres, 
the boatswain, and thirteen seamen killed, 
together with forty-one wounded; her 
casualties thus exceeding the whole number 
of officers and crew on board the Speedy. 

* Shortly before boarding an incident 
occurred which, by those who have never 
been placed in similar circumstances, may 
be thought too absurd for notice. Knowing 
that the final struggle would be a desperate 
one, and calculating on the superstitious 
wonder which forms an element in the 
Spanish character, a portion of our crew 
were ordered to blacken their faces, and 
what with this and the excitement of combat, 
more ferocious-looking objects could scarcely 
be imagined. The fellows thus disguised 
were directed to board by the head, and the 
effect produced was precisely that calculated 
upon. Thegreater portion of the Spaniard’s 
crew was prepared to repel boarders in that 
direction, but stood for a few moments 
as it were transfixed to the deck by the 
apparition of so many diabolical-looking 
figures emerging from the white smoke of 
the bow-guns; whilst our other men, who 
boarded by the waist, rushed on them from 
behind before they could recover from their 
surprise at the unexpected phenomenon. 

* [n difficult or doubtful attacks by sea 
—and the odds of fifty men to 320 comes 
within this description—no device can be 
too minute, even if apparently absurd, pro- 
vided it have the effect of diverting the 
enemy’s attention whilst you are concen- 
trating your own. 

* [t became a puzzle what to do with 
263 unhurt prisoners now we had taken 


them, tho Speed having only forty-two 


men left. Promptness was, however, neces- 
sary ; 80, driving tho prisoners into the hold, 
with guns pointing down the hatchway, 
and leaving thirty of our men on board the 
prize—which was placed under the commend 
of my brother, the Hon. Archibald Cochrane, 
then a midshipman—we shaped our courso 
to Port Mahon, and arrived there in safety ; 
the Barcelona gunboats, though spectators 
of the action, not venturing to rescue the 
frigate. Had they made the attempt, we 
should have had some difficulty in evading 
them and securing the prize, the prisoners 
manifesting every disposition to rescue 
themselves, and only being deterred by their 
own main-deck guns loaded with canister 
and pointing down the hatchways, whilst 
our men stood over them with lighted 
matches.“ 

For his success in this brilliant affair 
Cochrane was made a post- captain, but 
his hopes that the captured Camo would 


de fitted out as a British cruiser and placed 


under his command were not realised— 
she being sold to the Algerines for a mere 
song. To have obtained command of the 
Gamo,“ says our gallant captain, even as 
a means of deception on the enemy’s coast, 
I would scarcely have changed place with 
an admiral.” 

After capturing innumerable prizes, and 
having many fights with Spanish vessels 
and batteries, in all of which he came off 
victorious, Lord Cochrane experienced a 
stroke of ill-fortune which must have been 
very galling to his bold spirit. The Speedy 
fell into the jaws of three French line-of- 
battle ships! The little craft made every 
endeavour to escape from her fate by crack- 
ing on sail, and heaving overboard her guns 
and stores, but all these devices were fruit- 
less ; and to avoid being sent to the bottom 


_by a broadside from the French liners 


Captain Cochrane was obliged to haul down 
his flag. 

On presenting his sword to the senior 
captain of the little squadron, that officer 
politely returned it, remarking that he 
would not accept the sword of a brave man 
who had for so many hours struggled 
against impossibility ; adding that he trusted 
Lord Cochrane would continue to wear his 
sword, although a prisoner. 

The Speedy was carried in triumph to 
the Spanish roadstead of Algeciras, but the 
imprisonment of her officers and crew did 
not last for very long, they being soon 
exchanged for some French and Spanish 
captives. 

About this time occurred one of the man 
controversies with the Admiralty in whic 
Lord Cochrane fearlessly embarked, regard- 
less of the consequences to himself. An 
application was made by him to Lord St. 
Vincent—then First Lord—for the promo- 
tion of Mr. Parker, the first.lieutenant of 
the Speedy, as a reward for that officer's 
gallant behaviour during the fight with the 
Gamo. After evading any reply at all for 
a long time, Lord St. Vincent at length 
wrote to Lord Cochrane, declining to make 
the desired promotion, giving as one of the 
reasons that the small number of killed on 
board the Speedy during the engagement 
with the Gamo did not warrant the applica- 
tion. 

This was not only a ridiculous but an 
insulting reply to a very reasonable request 
from a distinguished commander, who, 
during the thirteen months’ cruise of the 
Speedy, had taken and retaken upwards of 
fifty vessels, 122 guns, and 534 prisoners. 

Lord St. Vincent's curt response, how- 
ever, brought a crushing but inconsidcrate 
reply from Lord Cochrane, which must 
have made the worthy First Lord wrigylo 
uneasily in his official chair at the Admiralty. 
We proceed to quote from Lord Cochrane's 
own account of the episode: 

'* In my letter to Lord St. Vincent, the fol. 
lowing incautious observations were made— 
namely, that his reasons for not promoting 
Lieut. Parker, because there were only three 
men killed on board the Speedy, were in 
opposition fo his lordship's own promotion 
to an Earldom, as well as that of his flag- 
captain to knighthood, and his other officers 
to increased rank and honours ; for that in 
th» battle from which his lordship derive. 
his title there was only one man killed on 
board his own flagship, so that there were 
more casualties in my sloop than in his 
line-of-battle ship.” 2x 
A (To be continued.) 
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A TROLLEY-UAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT 


"ERY at care must be exercised in 
working out fhe sockets with saw and 
chisel to prevent the fibres breaking away 
on the outside edge of rail, which they are 


E1e.8. 


OUTSIDE EDG 


 INDICATING WAY TO 


WORK OUT THE SOCKET. 


very likely to do if the chisel is driven 
in too hard with its cutting edge parallel to 
the fibres. 

Fasten the rail edgsways in the bench 
vico and cut across tho fibres as far as 
pu with the tenon-saw, remembering 

at all the cuts have to be made, as before, 
in the wasto portion. It will be obvious 
that it is not possible to cut right through, 
since the pin does not extend across the 
full width of th» rail, and consequently, in 
order to cut through the fibres where the 
saw cannot reach, the chisel must be held 
vertically above, and close to the side of 
the socket and a sharp blow given to it with 
the mallet. There is no danger whatever 
of splitting the wool when cutting across 
the fibres, and so a fairly heavy blow can 
be given on the chisel with safety. 

move a small v-piece of the waste all 
round the socket with a chisel, as shown on 
the left in fig. 8, and then cut in deeper at the 
sides, using the mallet again. 

The core or waste in the socket may next 
be pared out, thin shavings at a time, by 
using the chisel horizontally, with the 
handle in the right hand and the left hand 
closed round the bladc, forming as it were a 


FIG./0. 


SHEWING METHOD 
OF PARING ENDS OF 


FRAMING 


guide channel through which the blade of the 
chisel slides. No attempt should be made 
to work 5 to start with, 
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as there is a possibility in so doing of the 
socket being made too m for the pin, & 
condition of things not conducive to strength 
in th» framing, when the various parta are 


CIT ER 


put together. That is to say, when we 
traced round the pin with the penknife 
the exact shape of socket in rail was marked, 


— =. 


and if a good fit is desired the socket must 
not extend beyond the limits of these lines. 


work out the 


Consequently, it is best to 
socket 4, in. away from the lines, on tho 
carefully 


waste ade, and then 


pere beck 
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to the line with the chisel held vertically 
above the work. 

Try each pin in its socket as each is ready, 
and if the work has been carried out to 
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instructions it will drive in and make a 
tight fit without being so tight as to crush 
the fibres at the corners. However pleased 
you may feel at having executed the first 
joint in a workmanlike manner, do not 
show it to every one of your acquaintances, 
taking the pin and socket apart each time, 
as this will very soon produce an ill-fitting 
and worn joint. 

Assuming that you have worked out 
every socket equally well, it is necessa 
to take a cleaning-up shaving off eac 
internal edge of the rails and cross-pieces 
with a smoothing-plane before putting 
together, as a little consideration will 
readily convince that after the framing has 
been permanently glued and screwed 
together this would be impossible. We 
are now ready to use the glue, which should 
be made off some hours before it is required. 

To prepare it, break up a quantity into 
fairly small pieces, roughly about the size 
of 4 balfpenny, e in the smallest pot 
of the glue-kettle and cover with water. 
Half fill the container, or lower pot, with 
water, and put on to boil. If you do not 
possess a glue-kettle, almost any tin can 


may be pressed into service as the glue- 


copieiner, 5 ing it in è saucepan of 
boiling water by means of 8 string secured 
to opposite holes ness the sim, support- 


n. 9; 
care being taken that the tin can con 
the glue does not touch the bottom of t 


ue is ready for use it should 
run from the brush in a steady stream with 
the consistency of machine oil. If too 
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thick it breaks into sluggish thick drops 
and requires the addition of water. If too 
thin it runs like water and breaks into 
drops quickly, to remedy which it will be 

to boil for some time until, by 
the evaporation of some of the water the 
liquid becomes thicker. 

When the glue is thus prepared lay the 
two rails four cross-pieces reády for 
going together; take up one of the end 
cross-pieces and glue the under-side and 
edges of each pn: also brush a little glue 
on the sides and bottoms of the sockets into 
which the glued pins have to fit. Place in 
position and drive together quickly, placinz 
a spare end of wood on top of pins to prevent 
damage from the hammer. Treat the other 
three cross-pieces in like manner, gluing 
in the other end one first, and then testing 
tho internal angles with a try-square to 
ascertain if the rails and cro33-pieces ara 
perpsndicular to one another. Turn the 
framing over and insert a single [-in. screw 
through the rails into each pin, turni 
it in slightly below the surface ; then stand 
the whole on one side to allow the glue to 
dry thoroughly hard. 

In all gluinz operations the work should 
be carried out as exp2iitiously as possible, 
snee the glue very quickly cools and forms 
a cushion of jelly between the pieces to b» 
jo‘n2d together; instead of which it should 
allow tha pirta of the joint to come closs 
together and should work up into th» pores 


. Í HOLE Kris 
— * ear wide and £f in. thick, and beforo 
346 l-in. screws put a dab of glue on 


of the wood, thus forming, when hard, an 
innumerable number of keys or pins, and so 
holding one piece to another. 

As soon as the glue is quite hard you can 


face over both sides of the framing with a 
jsok-plane, which has previously a little 
oil rubbed over the face to t the 


adhesion of stray particles of glue, which 
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havo a habit of softening under the fric- 
tional actióti of planing, and consequently 
adhere to the plane. ho round the ends 
of the rails, as shown in fig. 2, place the 
framing upright in the bench vice and 
pare the corners off across the width of rail 
with a sharp chisel, finishing with a spoke- 
shave and glass-paper (see fig. 10). 
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We can now turn our attention to the 
sides, which should be 3 in. in thickness, 
15 in. long, and 8 in. wide when finished. 

You will, of course, plane the wood care- 
fully to width and thickness first, just as 
you did before. 

In marking out the shape of the sides 
from fig. 11, note the distance from the 
ends at which the curves finish. 

The shape can be cut out with a pad or 
bow-saw whilst the wood is held in the vice, 
and itis as well to have a line for the saw to 
work to, about 4 in. away from the finished 
line, this allowing for a possible inaccurate 
use of the saw. Incutting the curve on front 
end, saw in the direction indicated by the 
arrow shown in fig. 11, cutting the shoulder 
first with a tenon-saw. Smooth up the curves 
with a spokeshave and glass-paper, working 
the spokeshave towards the end fibres of the 
wood, that is, in the opposite direction to 
the arrow; the glass-paper should be 
wrapped round a flit piece of stick, about 
l in. wide and ! in. thick. 

It will be found necessary to use a file 
on that part of the curve close up to the 
shoulder, which the spokeshave will not 
touch, again finishing with glass-pa per 
afterwards. 

Fig. 12 shows one of the sides with the 
three ledge supports screwed on, to which 
the back, front, and the seat are fastoned. 

Mark out accurately the pos.tions for 
these ledges, on the sides, with a pencil. 

The ledges themselves must be 
planed true and straight to 1! in. 


screwing them into position with 


each. We have now to prepare tho 
front portion under the seat, the 
sha back, and the seat itself. 

By referring to fig. 13 it will bo 
seen that both the back and tho 
front project below the sides, this 
being for greater strength in fixing, 
and ornamentation in the case of 
the back. 

The total width of the body 
from the outside surface of one side 

to the outside of the other is 1 ft. 2] in, 
and, as the sides are ? in. thick, the actual 
finished length of the back, the front, and 
the seat will be 13 in. 

Prepare the curved portion of back in 
exactly the same way as you did the curves 
on the sides, and please remember that all 
the separate pieces of the body and other 
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of the car must, first and foremost, 
made the right width and thickness. 
I mention this now, because it will save a 
continual repetition of wording throughout 
the work to be done. 
The front is a plain piece of $-in. board, 
which cut exactly to length, leaving the 
ends perfectly true and square, and, in addi- 
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tion to this, notch out with the tenon-saw 
the small piece, as shown in fig. 13, which 
will allow the body to drop down on to the 
under-framing of car. Note also that the 
back is similarly notched out for the same 
reason. The front of seat is rounded along 
the edge, by fastening it in the bench vice, 
and with the jack-plane set fine remove 
the corners evenly, afterwards using the 
smoothing-plane to still further remove 
the edges or arises that still remain, until 
the edge is sufficiently round to admit of 
being finished with glass-paper, 

We are now ready to fasten together the 
various parts that go tc make up the body, 
but before doing so it will be necessary to 
smooth over ali the outside and inside 
surfaces that are seen when the car is 
finished, as in some cases it would not be 
possible to do this when the car parte are 
Íastened together; for instance, the back 
and the front would not be accessiLl» for 
planing. 

Secure one side in the vice, front end 
upwards, and hold the front in position on 
the ledge whilst inserting one screw. Now 
insert the other side in the vlce and secure 


SHEWING fi 
IMPROVISED ROUTER 


d 


tho back to project above the sides at 
the top, to allow for ing off level after- 
The part of the above the seat 
ich does not rest against the ledges must 
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be secured to the sides by means of 2.in. 
cut nails, Finish the fixing of the front, 
and then the seat. It will be found neces- 
sary to plane off the back edge of the seat 
at an angle, to permit it to fit into its 
position closely. Beforo we can secure tho 
body of the car to ths under-framinz it 
will. bo noacossary to mako the rear axle 
support, sinco it can only bo securely 
Í13t5221 through tho top. 

Fig. 14 shows this as it appears wh^n 
finishad, and-for the sik» of clearness it has 
b»ea showa inverted. The groove is 
intonlel to tak» tho iron axle, and conso- 
quently must bo made th» same width, 
whilst | in. will bs sufficient for the depth. 
The op»a mortize oa th» ends allows sufficient 
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room to insert a spanner to tighten the 
nuts on the bolts, which project into it 
through the holes indicated, and thus 
fix the axle to its support. The pieco 
at each end which has been notched out 
permits the axle support to pass in between 
the rails of framing, thereby obtaining 
greater strenzth. 

In markinz out, use the gauge on the 
groove, the open mortice, and the notching, 
Binca this tool ensures getting the lines 
parallel to the edges. To work the groove, 
uso a plough if possible. It may happen, 
however, that tho reader is unable to 
borrow one, and, this being so, recourse 
must bo had to a firmer chisel and mallet, 


. aad the improvised tool shown in fi; 10, 


~~. 
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an “old woman's tooth” or router. - This 
consists simply of a chisel passing through 
a taper mortice in a piece of hard wood, 
and retained in any desired position by 
means of a wedge. 
. The amount of chisel projecting below 
the piece of wood is determined by the 
depth of groove it is desired to make, which 
in our case is ] in. First, however, the 
firmer chisel must be utilised to remove 
most of the waste, as shown in fig. 15, 
where the fibres are severed at short intervals 
by the tool on the right, these fibres after- 
wards being roughly removed by paring 
out, and the finishinz of the groove is then 
acoomplished by the router. 

(To be continued.) 
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N Donkey. 
RAW tho braath ia for tho “ IID»3-" which 
resembles the Punch voice, and exhalo 
for the haw in a tone similar to the old 
man's voco. 
Steep, Doz, and Shepherd. 


When giving an entertainmont, if there 
should happen to bo a window at the back 
of you, an imitation of a flock of sheep 
cominz down the road with & dog barking, 
anl a shepherd calling the dog back, may 
be given in tho ventriloquial voice. For the 
sheep you should say “ Gah in different, 
tones to lead the audience to imagine a 
flock. Mingled with the “Gah” of tho 
sheep the dog should bark and the shepherd 
call out Come here, Carlo! Lie down ! eto. 
The sounds should te made louder as the 
sheep are supposed to get nearer and pass 
the window, getting fainter as they go down 
the road. 

Trombone. 


Keep tho mouth c!os21 and hum the tun» 
through the lips. 
l Cornet. 
To imitate a cornet double up the kand and 
placo it to the lips, then repeat “ Ta-ta.” 
n giving this imitation place the fingers 
of tho other hand upon the back of the one 
to the mouth, and by lifting up the fingers 
imitate the action of depressing the keys. 


Mandoline. 


This imitation is rather difficult, as it 
kesps the voice ^n high notes. If you repeat 
" Ling-a-linz-.*ing" in a high key, and 
direct the sound through the nose, a very 
fair imitation of a mandoline can be pro- 


duced. 
Violin. 


This imitation also keeps the voice upon 
high notes. It is effocted by keeping the 
lips closed and humming the tuns through 
the nos? in a high key. 


Dan o. 

The playing of a banio may be suggested 
by saying Ping,” Pang.“ and ** Pong for 
the notes and sendin; the sound through the 
nose. 

l Side Drum. | 

The side drum is imitated by rolling the, 
tongue and repeating Pr-r-r-r-up." 

Bij Drum. 
When imitating & band, the big drum, 


may be imitated by saying "Boom in a 
p tone. / 


VENTRILOQUISM SIMPLIFIED. 
By W. J. Cox. 


PART IV. 
Opening Bottle. 


A very good imitation of the opening of a 
bottle may be made by screwing up the 
mouth as though you were going to kiss, 
and makinz the prolonged sound of a k'ss, 
which will be similar in sound to that mad?» 
ly a corkscrew when inserted in a cork. 
The pop of the cork as it is drawn from 
the bottle may be imitated by placing the 
forefinger in the mouth and closing the lips 
tight, then drawing the finger along the 
inside of the check and out of the mouth. 
The clucking noise of the liquid as it leaves 
the bottle miy be produced at the top of the 
throit by making a sound as of swallowing, 
or by placing the tip of the tongue in the 
centre of the palate and drawing it away. 
The effervescence can be imitated by making 
a hissing sound through the teeth, gradually 
reducing the volume of sound as you aro 
supposed to be drinking. A tumbler should 
be used when giving this imitation, which 
well enhance the effect. 


" Tearing Calico. 


The tearing of calico can be imitated by 
sharply drawing the air through the side 
tecth. You may imitate the tearing of tho 
lining of your coat by pretending to catch 
hold of it near the breast- pocket and running 
the hand down to the bottom of the coat, 
at the same time drawing the air through the 
teeth. You might also borrow a handkerchief 
and pretend to tear it. 


Train Leaving Station. 


If you screw up your lips and place the 
edge of a visiting-card against them and blow 
sharply several times, you will get a faint 
imitation of the escaping steam from a 
locomotive when leaving a station. A 
preliminary whistle may be given and 
the card should be blown upon sharply. 


The time between the blows should be slow . 


at first until the train is supposed to gather 
speed, when they should become quicker and 
gradually fainter. i 

If you listen to a train as it leaves a 
station you will soon be able to give the 
imitation. 

Steamboat Nis les. 

For this imitation you also require the 

use of a visiting-card, and instead of simply 


blowing you make a vocal sound at the 


same time similar to Ooo.” 


Phonograph. . i 


A good imitation of the phonograph may. 


be given by pinching the nose and speakin 
ventriloquially. The imitation will so 


more realistio if you spesk through an 
ordinary funnel, or make a cap of the hand 
which ia holding the nose, and speak into it. 
The preliminary scraping noise can be 
imitated by making a sound at the back of 
the mouth as though you were trying to 
clear the throat of phlegm. This might be 
followed by '' Mr. will now sing that 
popular song entitled ——.” The piano 
introduction may be suggested by '* Tink.a- 
tongk-a-tingk,” like the ventriloquial imita- 
tion of a banjo. A verse and chorus of a 
song should then be sung. 

A bad instrument may be imitated by 
occasionally introducing the scraping noise 
through the song and singing & word or two 
louder than the others. 

Wind. 

This is a realistic imitation, and may be 
accomplished by clenching the te.th and 
placing the tip of the tongue behind them 
and saying “ Izz,” keeping the mind upon 
thez's. The whistling of the wind may be 
imitated by whistling through the teeth. 


Planing. 


By keeping the teeth together and sayi 
Ish“ a very good imitation of planing w 
is given. 


Sawing. 

An imitation of sawing wood may be made 
by curling the tongue, allowing the tip to 
touch the palate, and drawing and expelling 
air through the closed teeth. Of course the 
sound should be made fainter when the 
saw is supposed to be drawn upward, and 
louder in the downward cut. , 


Entertaining. 


Having shown the reader how to ven- 
triloquise, we will now give him some hints 
on entertaining. 

In arranging your dialogues be very careful 
not to introduce anything vulgar. t your 
entertainment be refined and witty, and 
above all do not make personal remarks 
about any members of the audience who 
could possibly be offended. 

If you are able to introduce distan 
effects into your performance. so much the 
better, as it will seldom fail to be appreciated 
by the audience. 

The dialogues should be thoroughly 
memorised. if the memory be weak, ud max 
plan is to write or typewrite the headings 
of the jokes and chief points in the dialogue 
upon the back of & visiting-card and pin it 
on the shoulder of your figure (if only one 
is used). If you should hap to forget 
any part of the dialogue a reference to the 


card will set you right, and will not be 
noticed by the audience. 

The young ventriloquist should practise 
with his figures before a mirro', in order 
that any movement of th» mouth may bo 
checked, and that he may soe tho figures 
from the point of view of an audionce 
and watch the effect of the various move- 
monta. It will also train him not to look 
at th» figures too much when speaking. 
Of course it is pormissible to look at the 
figuro when asking a question, but it would 
not look very well if the ventriloquist 
looo at h's figure when it was about to ask 
him a question. Behave as though tho 
figurs was a real person and as though you 
did not know the question was going to bo 
asd. Also do not look like a dummy 


yoursclf. but appear surprised, pleased, or 


dis ple sed, etc., at the different points in 
th» dialogue, and put expression into tho 
s»aitences spoken by the figures. 

Ons figure will be quite enough to com- 
meac» with, and the student is warned 
againzt purchasing a lot of figures until ho 
has determined upon the lines he intends 
his entertainment to take. 

Always spoakdistinctly. It is as well when 
p?rforminz to speak slightly slower in assumed 
voices (especially the distant voice), so that 
tho audience may thoroughly understand 
whit is boing said. When working morc 
thin ons figure at a time, do not delay 
between the voices if two of your dummies; 
ar3 speaking to one another. 

The learner should practise speaking in a 
sufficiently loud tone to be heard in a large 
hil. In learning he will probably practise 
i 1 an ordinary room, but what would be loud 
ea»ugh for a room would not do for a hall. 

When performing in & drawing-room or 
at a smoking concert, keep the audience 
away from you as much as possible, and do 
not allow people to be behind you if it can 
be avoided. If you should be giving an 
entertainment in a strange hall or room, try 
and arrange to be there in good time so as to 
have a look at the place and note its chief 
pointe. This will enable you to consider 
which vocal illusions ar» bost adapted for 
its situation. i 

Before commencing a performance th» 
firures should bo carefully examined anl 
all tho strin xs tested to see that the various 
movements are in good working order, and 
r»place any strings that are worn. This may 
sive an awkward s‘tuation. 

The learner should not be discouraged if 
his first attempts do not me»t with success, 
but practise again until he is perfect. 

It will be best for the young ventriloquist 
to write his own dialogues, as he can then 
suit his own requirements. There are plenty 
of comic papers and humorous books from 
which the really witty pieces may be extracted 
and worked up into a connected dialogue. 

[THR Exp.] 
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AVR you ever bad your bumps exam. neil. reader 

dear? D'you know what it is to feel a strange, 

col] hand running through your carly locks, and to 

hear a quiet, cold voice telling you unhesitatingly just 
where you are mentally deficient ? 

You may have experienced both there excitements 
nt the hands of very vigorous school friends or enemies, 
but if you haven't acquainted yourself with the scien- 
tific methods of bump reading " as shown by professors 
of the art, you've a treat in store. 

Until a little while ago I hal stalked among my 
fellow-men blissfully ignorant of tle marvels and 
humours of bump reading, and had it not been for my 
brother Jack I shoull still be unaware of the fun there 
is to be had at a Phrenologist's for half a crown. 

Near the B. O. P. Office there are at least two 
eminent professors of the science, and, as I met Jack 


, one day after a particularly satisfactory interview with 


an Editor, and Jack was also feeling rich and reckless, 
we decidel to interview one of the Phrenologists and 
* separate ourselves from bs. for two portions of bump,” 
us Jack graphically described it. 

The window of the phrenologist's establishment we 
visited is a singularly interesting one, its special feature 
being a character study of The Man of the Moment,” 
the celebrity most prominently before the public eye 
being represented by an excellent portrait sketch and 
a very well-written phrenological study. 

t I s'pose there's no danger,” said Jack, as we gazed 
at a portrait of the German Emperor and the accom- 
panying notes by the bump expert, “that if I fork 
out my half-ioliar I shall be stuck in tbe Kaiser's place 
next week for the public to glont over? It seems to 


me that tliis phrenology business gives a chap away,» 


aud I don't want the boss at the office to find out that 
l'm unpractical and a dreamer, and, generally speak- 
ing, that he's paying me a terrific salnry for being a 
very complete specimen of a commercial avs 1" $ 

I reassured my modest brother thut he'd have to be 
something far more distinguiebed than a City quill- 
driver before he'd merit any sort of consideration as 
» na mau of the moment," and then, with another glance 
Rt the varied scale of charges for all sorts aud condi- 
tions of phrenological reading, we entered. 

The outer office was decidedly tiny, was full of. 
photos of brainy-looking old gentlemen, testimoniala, 
skulls, books on phrenology, and other ponderons- 
looking odds and ends, and was presided over by a 
stolid office-boy. ` 

Jack looked at him with an impassive facc and askel 
if he was the phrenologist. 

The boy confessel that he wasn't. 

* Oh 1" said Jack, apparently in great surprise, * then 
is he in ?—because we want to be bumped." 

The youth retired through a tiny door in senrch of 
the professor, and Jack, to my aston'shmeut, made a 
grab at my hat. 

It was a tweed “ Trilby,” a very comfcrtable type of 
headgear which I generally favour, much io the unnoy- : 
ance of my immaculate friends, 

* You can't wear that beastly thing,” Jack whiape el 


harriedly. * You'll give the game away at once. You. ` 


know you want a hair-cut badly, and, with that 
wretched old hat on, the chap'll look at you and decide 
that you're a fifth-rate artist or actor or something , 
else disreputable. I want to see if ther.’s really any- , 
thing in this phrenology stuff, and there's no reason 
why we should give the professor a chance to spot, at 
a glance, what we are. Look here! Til tell you what! 
You wear my topper! Quick!” 

There was a sound of a door opening, and when the 
stolid boy returned he could hanily control his features 
sufficiently to ask us to step behind tbe curtain which 
Burg across one corner of the little room. 

e 


neither of us smiled, bat I was dying to get a 


peep at myself in a mirror. 
head is a large one, and I wear something over 
Ts in hats. In addition, my hair was more than 


ordinarily long, as the boys in the street had more 


than once reminded me. Jack's head is small, and, 
his hair be'ng cloeely cut, there was a difference of at 
least four sizee, from a hat point of view, between us, 
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It wns certaluly rather hard on tbe boy that he shoald 
suddenly be coufrunted by oue long-batield client w:o 
was doing his best to balance a very tiny silk bat on 
the top of a huge head, and another visitor, a dy pier 
little person who had triel to transform himself iuto 
^ bandit or stage couspirator, by hidiug his face in a 
rakish-looking tweed Alpine. à 

I don't know who had the most difficult task. I 
think that, perhaps, Jack had. His facial contortions 
were amazing. Kven his ears were working overtime 
in a plucky endeavour to prevent my headgear slipping 
down over his face, but, being in one of his siily-nes 
moods, he didn't care tw „and as the boy pull d 
the curtain aside, Jack stalked through looking i:ke 
n truculent little bautam. I followed. ut the youth 
couldn't hold out any longer. and, letting the curtain 
fa!l us he buried liis face in a handkerchief, he knocked 
Jack's topper off my head; I caught the glossy tile as 
it fell, brushing half the silk the wrong way, and, 


balancing it on my Lead again, stepped in to interview : 


the professor, 

There was only just room for the two of us to stand 
in this little curtained corner, and we were consequently 
rather surprised when some one with a high-pitched 
voice wished us “ Good afternoon." 

The voice came from a box-like aperture in the wall, 
and the speaker was a lady. 


Jack explained our errand to her, and, after she had l 


gazed in amazement at Lis hoad-gcar, she promptly 
gave us the choice of six different brands of plireno- 
logical reading, varying in price frum 2s. 64.'to a 
guinea. : : 

Having satisfie] ourselves, by judicious inquiries, 
that the lady, being associated with the proieswr lu 
lis dutie, was a thoroughly experienced Lump reader, 
we prepared for the worst. l 

Jack insisted on my being the first victim, and was 
greatly disappointed because the lady would not allow 
him to remaiu beside me * to see fair play while my hair 
was being toyed with.” 

The lady didn't encourage Jack's pleasantries, and 
after announcing that under no circumstances wouhi 
the reading be given until he had retired to the o 
side of the curtain, he sadly departel. E 

Then, at the lady's request, I sut down with my back 
to the hole in the wall (which reminded me very much 
of the janitors box at school, at which we purchased 
our bisouits and drinks), and I braced myself up fur a 
few home truths as she started softly patting my pate. 

I was conscious of another distraction at the same 
time, for the curtain dividing me from Jack began to 
wobble suspiciously, and it was obvious that Le was 
doing his best to overhear the reading. 

The next moment he was almost sitting on me, the 
curtain only being between us, and he gave me a 
furious nudge with his elbow to announce the fact. He 
could bear every word the lady uttered, and he really 
behaved disreputably when she warmed to her work and 
started telling me what sort of position I might occupy 
in the world. 


Her reading was really astonishingly correct, and - 


she placed her fingers unerringly on the weak points 
in my character, telling me at the same time jurt 
where my tem ment would give me au opportunity 


of scoring. She told me that I bad signs of artistic 


ability (I heard Jack snort at this, for be always slangs 
my efforts, and has no patience with artists and their 
work); she also toll me that there were lamps on my 


head indicative of literary ability, and, further, stated 


that I could possibly succeed as an actor. 


Every remark was overheard by Jack, and whenever 


he approved of the advice given he thrust his elbow 
into me furiously. He was particularly energetic in 
this respect when the professor discussed me from a 
matrimonial point of view. 


“You must be very careful.“ ehe raid, “in yonr - 


choice of a wife” (load snort from Jack), “as, if you 


marry a young lady who ts not in sympathy with your 


work” (further explosions from beyond the curtain), 
“the possibility is that your married life will be very 
unhappy.” 

She gave me a lot more sensible advice of this kind; 
told me not to worry, but to rest my little brain before 
retiring to roost every night, and to sleep for nine 
hours; and then the reading, with which I was com- 
pletely satixficd, came to an end. 

Then Jack was asked to step forward, and be bustle l 
up to the box and startled the lady by asking her 
“what he was,’ 


* 


“I want to know.“ he said, “If Fr can tell 


me what my occupation is—or what Tm doing ? " 
It dil not need a phrenologist to discover that Jack 


was doing his best to make an ass of himself, but tbe ` 


professor dealt with him very coolly, 
“No,” she replied, “it can not, Phrenology is a 


rcience, not a guessing competition, and though I en: 


tell you, on examination, in which direction y ur 
capabilities lie, it is quite 1 sible to say whether 
you are doing the work you love for a livelii.ood, 

“You may, for instance, possess musical ability, 
while force of clreumstences bas made \ou a barb rs 


assistant ; or you may posress great talent as an artist, . 


and have found it necessary to look for a living to 
greeugrooery or fried fish. 
* Now, if you'll allow me, I'll examine your head.” 
Jack, somewhat chastened, took the chair, while I 


retired to the seat be had just vacate! ou tie otler 


side of the curtain. 


The lady's reading of Jack's bumps was not flattering. - 


In short, he was so disappointed that, on our reach- 
ing the outer office, he refused to sigu a testimonial to 
the effect that he approved of phr. nology ; but I made 
up for his refusal by giving a most enthusiastic report, 
and furtber pleased tbe office-boy by purchasing a 
shilling book on * Heads, and How to Read Them.” 
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should induce his people to spend a shilling for him on 
this work. l l f 

It tells you a thousand-and-one things which would 
enable you, with a little study, to become an expert 
bump reader, . 

Think what a reputation you'd make—and what a 
fortune you'd amass !—if you set up business in a quiet 
way, at school and among your own chums, as The 
One and Only Boy Bump Reader.” You might give 
interviews in the drill-shed, or behind the pavilion in 
the playing-flelda, or at any other convenient centre, 
and, at a. varying scale of charges, you'd pass your 
spotlessly clean hands through the touzled leads of 
your admiring pale and expound to a very interested 
audience the virtues and vices of your subjects. 

And—my stars !—think of the mass of information 
you'll be able to retail at about tu cea time! Oan't 
you see yourself waxing ex ing wealthy, and 
waltzing with exceeding quickness to the tuck-ehop 
after every other consultation ? 

Oh t yes, my friends, there's a great future before 
the first schoolboy-phrenologist. You can silence all 
the scoffers when you are armed with the little book 
on bead reading. Here are a few tit-bits selected 
from the literature supplied by the phrenologist which 

ou can sling, in your moet scathing manner, at the 
Inevitable disbelievers among the crowd. 


TRofESSo€ BRAINO 


D O D -RENOWNED 


Boy BumPisT. 


BOOKING ORDERS ; 


Rvs 


You might answer the first scoffer with this: 

“ Phrenology, as a science and philosophy, gives to 
statesmen such a basis for national government as 
would develop that high standard of life for all - pro- 
gress united to happy contentment—that our highest- 
minded men have earnestly desired." 

If he doesn’t retire absolutely crushed after that 
little lot, and attempts to pit bis feeble brain against 
your mass of recently acquired knowledge, you can 
surely down him with this bit: 

* Confirmatory evidence of the truthfulness and use- 
fulness of. phrenology increases with the years. Its 
usefulness commences with the child." (Here you 
should glare witheringly at your victim.) It discerns 
its mental capacities " (“or lack of them” you might 
assert, with a second witherer),“and it discerns the 
position in life where these would be of the most 
ad vuntage. Ita usefulness is apparent all through life, 
under all conditions, counselling, as it does, with wisdom, 
how to make the moet of circumstances and opportu- 
nities for the production of the best work and truest 
happiness. logy, as a science and philosophy, 
teaches that all matters appertaining to the ethical 
nature of the individual are depensifnt on the brain 
structure, function, conformation, and———” 

But it’s no good my continuing these pulverising 
quotations. It must be obvious that, before you've 
wot very much farther than this, your victim will be 
hopelessly at your mercy, and, after suivelling silently 
for a while, be will crawl away crushed and crestfallen, 
like a bit of wilted seaweed. 

By the way, seaweed doesn’t crawl, does it? But 
you can, I trust, understand from my Ill-written 
sentences, just what I mean. i 

Think of the valuable advice you'll be able to give 
—or rather sell—to your audience. You'll doubtless 
be able to discourse fluently on the same interesting 
subjects as the author of the admirable little book on 
bumps, and he has written clever articles on “The 
Blind Heralds of Despair” (sounds like the title of a 
" Penny Blood," doesn't it ?), “The Grateful Gloom,” 
The World's Ooarse Gains,“ The Cracking Obrysalis,” 
“The Tyrant’s Plea,” “Dust and Chaff,” “What is 
Fine Within," * Life's Incognisable Sea,” “ Wordy 
Trucklings,” and “ This Sorry Scheme of Things." 

Don't you want to be a clever enough beast to discuss 
such- subjects? Don't you see how unselfishly Tm 
working to find a new future for you fellows who want 
to get a little out of the ordinary rut ? 

Here's a profession which you can be practising— 
and making money at—while still at school! You've 
only got to swot at this Bump Book for a little while, 
and then you can start your professional duties and 
&unounce rand Evening Consultations in the corner 


to the gigs x of fees you can hardly 
do better t arrange a sliding-ecale on similar lines 
to that adopted by the distinguished profe:sors of the 
art, though you, of oourse, will work &t much cheaper 
rates. Something of the following type might do: 
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PHRENOLOGIOAL EXAMINATIONS 
BY THE RENOWNED 
PROFESSOR BRAINO, THE Boy BuUMPIST. 


FEES. 


(1) A Ve: bal Statement: your disposition. your strong 
and weak points, what school studies, hobbies, sports, 
professiona, trades or other occupations would be most 


` in harmony with your capacities, what mental qualitics 


to develop or reatrain so as to add to success anid 

hanpine-s—in short, the whole art of "How to be 

Happy though Living“ explained. 
Worth at least a guinea! Our price . " . 2d. 


(2) A Chart, in which is entered the degree of 
strength of each quality of your mind, with special 
indications where development or restraint may be 
advisable. Including the above Verbal Statement. 4d. 

This is a very cheap fourpenn'orth. 

Book appointments at once ! 


(3) 4 Brief Sammary, in which {s wntten specially 
a list of the pursuits at which you would be most 
competent to succeed. Including the Verbal State- 
ment and Chart. 

We're absolutely giving this away at. s . €d. 

Come early to avoid the crush ! 

Can't be beaten at the Stores ! 


— 


(4) The abore wonderful bargain, with a Health 
Table added, telling the general strength of your 
breathing, circulatory, and digestive organs and nerv- 
ous system, And indicating which, if any, may, by 
115 deficiency, lessen the health and strength of your 
mind. 

Stupendous value ! 

We defy competition ! 

Read this through again and realize what we're 
giving you for . š " . Š S . . 9d. 


(5) The above, with a Diet Table added, indicating 
the kind and quantity of food best suited to your con- 


. stitution and most calculated to keep your mental 


powers clear and efficient e e œ (0. M 
Absolutely dirt cheap ! 
Invaluable to all clients of the Tuck-shop ! 


(6) All the previous attractions, with a Marrtage 
Cha- t added, describing, as to character, temperament, 


J. OossaB.—We cannot find the reference, but the mix- 
ture fot waterproofing canvas is 6 oz. of hard yellow 
soap and a pint and a-half of water, to which, when 
boiling, you add 5 lb. of ground ochre, half a pound of 
patent driers, and 5 lb. of boiled lineced oil. For light 
articles, such as waterproof sheets, you omit the ochre. 


H. Ippon.—You will find particulars of all the ap- 
pointments in almost any guide to the Civil Service— 
such as Gibson's, published by Hodder & Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row. Price 85. 6d. 


TREASURE TRovR and E. PoPPLETON.— Books of no 
value; the sort of thing you find in the twopenny 
box. The “Annual Register" bas been published 
evcry year since 1759, j 


age, colour, etc., the sort of person best suited to you 
mentally and physically as a conjugal partner. ls. 6d. 
Worth its weight in gold to the youthful lover ! 


(7) A Written Delineation (in very best round hand, 
with twirly capitals, suitable for framing). For this 
we make a very careful stody of your wind, and give 
you all the information and advice that our ex perience 
enables us to. The fee for this, including ALL the 
foregoing charta, is the absurdly low one of . . 2. 


Nore —In the case of young persons who belong to 
the lower school or the poorer classes, or who claim 
to be of limitel menns, half the above fees nre charged. 
Under special circumstances, Tuck would be accepted 
instead of Coin. 

Terms.—Cash in advance. No money returned. 


There! Now I simply can't do more for yon, because 
there are other people who want a lot of space iu the 
* B.O.P.” this week. : 

Get aloug with your noble work, dear ones. I see 
no difficulty in tbe scheme if you use average taot. 

Tnot is, of course, imperative, as if you give a burly 
sitter a too candid idea of bis deficiencies, new bumps 
may be speedily developed ou your owu cranium, and 
even while they are in progress of mauufacture you 
woukl be given, free of charge, a vigorous report on 
your own character. 

So do be caicful, and let me know Low you get on. 
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M. GrBrs.—1. It depends on the time of year, bank hoti- 
day weeks, eto. Ask at any of the Thames-side boat- 
builders. Go to Hampton Wick and ask Mr. Alfred 
Burgoine; be will tell you at once. 2. Same as at 
aer times; but they will all be asleep during the 
winter. i 


Hexri v.—1. It is a commemorative medal of our 


Henry v. It gives the dates of bis birth and death, 
which might have put you on the track and shown 
you that it was not a coin. 2. An Irish balfpenny of 
1781, if in good preservation, is worth eighteenpence. 


J. W.—The unit of horse-power, according to James 
Watt, was the power capable of raising 33,000 1b, 
one foot high per minute, : 
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RED THURSTAN'S SON: A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Autho: of “ The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIL—HOW GEORGE PALEOLOGUS 
GARRISONED DURAZZO. 


Ir is well done," said the Emperor, when 

I had told my story. Thou hast done 
my bidding with exceeding  swiftness. 
Thy reward is a command of a company in 
this present war.” 

Then, as I knelt to thank him, he pro- 
ceeded : 

George Paleologus shall start to-morrow 
with as many Guards as we can spare, and 
thou with him. Your destination Durazzo, 
and your task to hold it till I come.” 

There was great debate in the Council 
of the Guard when I showed myself, and 
any jealousy that I feared was swiftly 
allayed by my uncle's joy at my coming. 
The great fair-haired warriors too were glad 
also at the prospect of the war so soon to 
be begun, especially as they were to meet the 
attack of a Norman host. Russ, Dane, 
A Englishman scented the battle from 
afar. 

“ Now thou hast looked on this Guiscard, 
tell us true," said my uncle, is he a man 
like William ? If he be such, I fear me we 
shall have the campaign of Hastings again.“ 

“ Nay,” said I, “ this is a man of mark, 
but not of the same make as the Conqueror. 
It may be he hath greater fire in the charge, 
and wins men's love more easily, but I 
trow there lies not in him William's deep-set 
purpose and unshakeable resolve.“ 

* And Alexius is no Harold,” said another ; 
"he rushes not thither in a great panic, 
but sendeth first the man we trust best, the 
most cunning of the Greeks, and the one 
who will take no step till it be assured— 
George Paleologus, a man to weary out 
the hot Norman valour.” 

* And Durazzo is not Pevensey,” said 
my uncle. ''It is as strong a fortress as 
soldier would wish to step into for a year's 
siege. Built by the IUE they say, or 
some race before the Greeks, those heavy 
stone walls will take some moving ! ” 

* I have heard," said another Guardsman, 
“that four men can walk abreast upon 
those walls and leave plenty of space each 
side."' 

* And the Doge is with Robert, thou dost 
say. That is a sore blow to our hopes 
of the sea. It means they sweep the 
Adriatic, and work their will with the 
islands.” 

All other thi are light, if we can 


hold Durazzo.” ere was scant time for 

further talk. The Guards’ quarters were 

A Disputed Path. now in unceasing commotion. Some were 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. C. DENHAM.) to go and some to stay. (Farewells were to 
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be said and outfits to be made ready. / It 
began to be a scene of disorder, such as 
you could hardly guess that out of it order 
would arise again. In the evening I was 
called before our general, this Paleolozus, 
a man of the grace and beauty of the ancient 
Greeks. From him I received my comple- 
ment of men, and was able to give him 
much information of the equipment of our 
foes. 

Under his leadership some six hundred of 
the Varangians rode forth next day in all the 
glory of bright armour and flashing spears. 
The idle populace that we fought for left 
their Hippodrome to see us go past. A 
silence held them for a while, as though 
they understood the dread issues that lay 
in our new conflict with the Western powers ; 
then, as we detiled from the gate, they cheered 
and cheered again. When the flash of our 
lances died away, I trow they went back 
to their games like gay-hearted children of 
pleasure, as they were. 

Then through the spring weather, carefully 
and warily from fear of assault from the 
Turks, our little army made its slow way 
through Thrace and Macedonia, to Illyria, 
and so to the ancient Greek city of Durazzo, 
that lay with ita great stone walls on the 
shore of the Adriatic Sea. 

It was in the month of May that we 
arrived, and we at once set ourselves to 
improve all such instruments of defence as 
were stored up in the city, and to procure 
such & supply of the Greek fire as seemed 


Tue capture of Macfie and the dis- 
covery of the illicit still made & great 
splurge in Duldachy. Everybody—that is 
every Macbrogan—was ae the smugglers 
escaped, but, whilst there was general 
satisfaction at Mactie’s arrest, the manner 
of it did not please all. Had the keepers 
come across him in the hills, or the police- 
man, in the ordinary course of his duties, 
caught him, that would have been quite 
natural. But there was something un- 
canny, the villagers thought, about the 
cunning and dour resolution exhibited by 
Doodle. His observation and pluck were 
lost sight of ; the apparent love of money 
remained. How were they to know of his 
ambitions or of the cramped life at Spootie ? 
Mr. McQuorish was a dacent man," a 
hard-working farmer, and —an elder. 
Doodle had acted without his knowledge, 
and, as the result showed, without his 
approval, and therefore he got the cold 
shoulder from most people. This made 
him more reserved and dogged than ever, 
and even to his grandfather he vouchsafed 
few explanations. The old man was very 
bitter on the subject, and called the money 
Doodle received blood money," although 
had Mactie set Spootie on fire, McQuorish 
would have been the maddest of men, and 
would have hunted him in every possible 
way, and used any agency to find him. 
„Clash, clash, clasher! greeted Doodle 
from Toko and every member of his gang, 
and led to many a scrimmage in which 
Doodle did not always come off best. 
Meanwhile Deuchary received the glad 
news that he had won a bursary of 23., and 
was expected to begin his studies in Benachie 
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enough to be the destruction of twenty 
armies and fleets. And this unquenchable 
fire is indeed the greatest friend to the 
besieged, for few of the besiegers’ engines 
can stand against it long. 

Envoys were sent without delay to Venice 


_ with papers from the Emperor, and to our 


great joy we learned that the Venetians, 
with their strong fleet, were after all on our 
side, and were even now ready to attack 
Guiscard as he crossed the sea.. This gave 
us new courage, and we feared no longer the 
result. 

One afternoon we saw the sun flash on a 
little sail that came dancing across the 
waves, We watched it anxiously from the 
look-out as it made its way nearer and 
nearer, borne to us by the wind. Once 
beside the jetty, a man leapt out and, with 
hasty foot, sped within the walls, and 
presently bore our general the news that 
all Guiscard’s preparations were over and 
the work of embarking his thirty thousand 
men had already begun. 

* I sailed forth from Brundusium,” said 
he, under cover of the darkness, and 
Nymphitas at the same hour started for 
Venice.“ 

" Will they be able to cut them off?” 
said Paleologus. 

* Ay, that they will do, from their own 
base," said he, "though the wind, if it 
continue thus, will scarcely allow the 
Venetians to come between us and them.” 

So with minds intent we waited. And 
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SONS OF THE HEATHER: 
A HIGHLAND SCHOOL STORY. 


Br WiLLIAM C. SUTHERLAND, M.A., 


Author of " Dembo's Circus,” he Poacher’s Challenge," etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE REVIEW. 


on October 16. This success of his was 
very gratifying to Mr. Campbell as it 
reflected fresh glory on his beloved school. 
Doodle now openly expressed his desire 
to accompany Deuchary, and to this the 
elder yielded only on condition that Doodle 
would study hard at home for the next 
six weeks. 

Mr. Campbell hearing of this, invited 
him and Deuchary to read with him in the 
mornings, as nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than that his boys should do credit 
to his teaching when they were placed in 
“ fresh woods and pastures new." And, 
much to their surprise, the boys found that 
whilst Mr. Campbell was a lion in the 
Academy, he was a lamb in his own study. 
Under his careful and able guidance they 
began to find pleasure in the work for its 
own sake, and though the sea and hills 
beckoned to them temptingly at times, yet 
a feeling—to them quite new and strange— 
of loyalty to Mr. Campbell kept them fairly 
straight, and, if the home-work was not 
always well done, the days of the tawse had 
gone—for them—for ever. 

The Captain, who always bore a grudge 


.to Mr. Campbell in mock imitation pro- 


posed to give Rory lessons in seamanship, 
and he would have found Rory a willing 
pupil, but Rory's parents, however easy- 
going, drew the line at the Captain's tuition. 
The despised 'tutor filled the Black Eagle 
with loud ranting against Duldachy snobs, 
until the wearied landlord bundled him 
out, neck and crop, and he descanted for 
the rest of the day upon publicans and 
sinners. 

Towards the end of August Rory was 


the third day as we sat at meat a great 
cry rang out upon the ramparts : 

“The Normans! The Normans!” 

We ran thither with all speed, and, looking 
seaward, descried the long line of white 
sails, and the white foam of the ocean 
churned up by ten thousand oars. Nearer 
and nearer they came, and we English 
thought—even thus seventeen years before 
those other men of this Norman race came 
across the Manche and beached their ships 
at Pevensey. 

“ Now, ye English," said Paleologus, ye, 
by Heaven's favour, may play Senlac over 
again, and God grant us another issue? 

The hours passed, and the fleet of 
Guiscard lay before us covering the wide 
sea as far as eve could reach, and the sun- 
light flashed gloriously on the armour and 
the spears of the soldiers in the ships. 

In the midst came Guiscard's own ship, 
great as those old Dragon ships in which 
his ancestors scoured the seas of old. The 
head of a great angel looked forth from ite 
gilded prow, and its sails were beautiful to 
look upon, striped with blue and white and 
red. The mighty Norman stood proudly 
among his followers, and I think even there 
he had the false Michael by his side, a gold 
circlet round his steel cap, flashing back the 
sunlight. 

On the wide strand they beached their 
ships, as the tide served. And we in 
Durazzo lay snug and still. 

(To be continued.) 
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informed that he had been apprenticed to 
an Aberdeen shipping firm, and that he 
would sail from that port in the Star of 
Caledonia on October 20 for Calcutta. 
And when it was announced that an opening 
had been found for Hector in a lawyer's 
office in the same town, and that he might 
begin his duties any time before Christmas, 
four youthful heads were anxiously put to- 
gether to see if it were not ible for them 
to travel together. United they had been 
in school and in games, in fair weather and 
in foul, and to leave the old place in" com- 
pany would lessen the sorrow of parting 
and be a fitting end to their Academy days. 

The greatest event of the year in Dul- 
dachy—the review of the First Volunteer 
Battalion of the Macbrogan Highland Rifles 
—was at hand, and the Academy, which 
had re-assembled, was simmering with ex- 
citement. The annual shooting competi- 
tion, which preceded the Review, on the 
rifle-range, was placed out of bounds for 
the school in which, after the troubles 
of the summer term. a more subdued tone 
A But Review Day was a whole 

oliday, and discretion was thrown to the 
winds. From an early hour in the morning 
special trains ran into Duldachy, bringin 
crowds of excited Highlanders from far an 
near to see the famous regiment, to look 
on at or take part in the games in the after- 
noon, and to meet old friends whom per- 
chance they had not met since the last 
review. 

The High Street resounded with the 
rhythmic tread of armed men, the drums 
rattled their accompaniment to the stirring 
strains of the bagpipes, tlags fluttered from 


every window, the tide was chafing against 
the batteries on the beach, and the sunshine 
fell on land and sea. The Captain, dressed 
in an old man-o'-warsman's suit, was early 
astir, and had evidently made peace with 
the landlord of the Black Eagle. 

As Balnamisge company was passing 
that hostelry he brought it to a sudden 
standstill with a stentorian command of 
" Halt!" To the angry expostulations 
of the officers he replied that he wished to 
drink their healths, and encouraged by this 
success he played various pranks with the 
other companies, until  perceiving the 
village policeman approaching hastily, he 
beat a retreat and gained the Review Park 
by a circuitous route. 

Whilst the Macbrogan Highlanders went 
through the manual, firing, and bayonet 
exercises, and stormed impossible positions, 
the schoolboys spent their money in the long 
row of tents full of sweets and fruits. One 
vendor, who had been palming off winter 
pears as “ripe Williams," found his tent 
raided by Macleay and a strong body of 
Academy boys, and when the hawker's 
quarrel was supported by Balnamisge and 
Badnellan boys a furious fusillade of pears 
took place. The arrival of the police 
caused a prompt dispersal of the combatants, 
some of whom renewed their quarrels in 
distant ts of thé park. Meanwhile, in a 
little hollow the Captain, in company with 
Toko and boys of that kidney, was listen- 
ing to a conjurer who was offering purses, 
containing half-crowns, for sixpence. 

The Captain, who had already bought 
two of them, and could have taken is 
" Alfred Davie” that he saw money put 
into them, on opening them found nothing. 
The old salt was pretty wild, and threatened 
to damage the conjurer’s skylights, but the 
latter pleasantly invited him to try his luck 
again. As he spoke, he pretended to toss 
two half-crowns in, but, at the exact in- 
stant, Toko, who had been watching the 
game closely, jogged his elbow smartly and 
the money dropped into the purse. The 
Captain snatched the purse away, clapped it 
in his pocket, and threw the man a six- 

nce. 

" Ye Hielan' thieves!” snapped out the 
conjurer, who suddenly lost his good 
humour. 

“ Aal right," retorted the Captain, who 
had recovered his, ‘‘ just tell that to the 
bobby ; here he is.” 

But the conjurer scampered off to an 
imaginary friend in the distance. 

After lunch, the rest of the day was devoted 
to sports. 

The woods rang with the echoes of 
Strathspeys, marches, and piobaireachds, 
as rival pipers took the ring in succession, 
and blew with might and main. Then 
followed dancing of Highland flings and 
Gillie Challums. Here a diversion was 
created by the Captain, who had entered 
as a competitor for the Highland fling. 
Objection was taken to his not being in 
Highland costume, but this he waved airily 
aside, and, stepping on the platform, made 
a nautical bob and skip to the crowded 
enclosure amidst roars of laughter. 

Sandy Mactosh, highly scandalised at 
anyone’s presuming to dance a fling in 
trousers, solemnly filled his pipes and 
began playing The Marquis of Huntly’s 
Highland Fling.” The Captain, smirking 
and capering, burst into the double shuffle 
of the sailors hornpipe. Then, careering 
al over the platform, ducking and hitch- 
ing his trousers, climbing imaginary ropes, 
he danced industriously, while the people 
laughed till their sides ached. The times 
of the fling and the hornpipe being totally 
different did not influence him in the 
slightest, for he pegged away most con- 
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scientiously, nor did he cease until the 
judges pushed him off the platform. 

In another part of the park foot-races, 
putting the stone, tossing the caber, throw- 
ing the hammer, and other contesta, were 
proceeding. Hector won the youths' race 
easily, Toko captured the juveniles' hurdles, 
and Macleay carried off the cricket-ball 
from the men. The Academy boys were 
holding their own in most of the sports. and 
the indefatigable Captain led the applause 
on their behalf. l 

The great event of the afternoon, how- 
ever, was the Tug of War between the 
various companies of the Rifles. Badnellan, 
for the second time in succession, beat all 
competitors, and then came a challenge 
from a picked body of Golachans, from far 
John o' Groats country, to Badnellan. 
This was distinctly irregular, and so said 
the judges. 

But the men of Badnellan were on fire. 
Let twenty Golachans come, they cried, 
and hundreds of throats repeated the 
challenge. The judges hesitated. After 
all, it was a Highland holiday, and—very 
well. 

A thrill of excitement ran through the 
spectators as the rivals entered the arena, 
Badnellan in kilts and sporrans, the Gola- 
chans in plain clothes; the former, full 
bearded, deep in the chest, and broad in 
the beam; the latter, tall and lean, with 
muscles of steel and faces bronzed by years 
of deep-sea fishing. 

One, two—three | the rope quivered like 
& Struck salmon, and the fateful white tape 
crept slowly towards Badnellan amidst 
a storm of frantic yells. Then it stopped 
dead, but all of a shake, and so, slowly 
backwards, while the men from the east 
shouted themselves husky. To and fro 
it crept, but never far from the middle 
mark; the men breathed in gulps, chests 
strained and muscles cracked, till the 
teams lay still and glared at each other 
as at deadly foes. And, all at once, the 
pent-up excitement burst forth, dozens of 
men rushed in, and where ten were lately 
pulling, now fifty hauled and groaned, while 
the dozen constables struggled helplessly in 
a boisterous sea of Highlanders. 

A large group of Academy bovs had 
looked upon the contest with mingled feel- 
ings. They had unanimously agreed that 
it was unfair for a picked team from a 
county to meet one from a parish, and the 
downfall of the Golachans would have been 
a joy for ever to them. 

When the crowd broke through the boys 
dashed in with them, and, in the riotous 
confusion that followed, Pop, under the 
impression that he was helping Badnellan, 
contrived to cut, unperceived, a strand of 
the rope on the Golachan side of the tape. 
Instantly the rope snapped, and, amidst 
tumultuous laughter, dozens of legs waved 
in the air as heads dropped on the turf or on 
neighbours’ tackety boots. 

This unexpected ending restored the 
spirit of fun again, and defiant threate gave 
way to good-natured compliments. But 
the Captain, who had been very prominent 
in rowdyism, was seized by the police as 
the man who cut the rope, and as he had 
m himself a perfect nuisance he was 

aled off the grounds. When the indignant 
sailor remonstrated, two constables took him 
in charge, and, watching his struggles, 
Macleay and Hector, and several others, 
followed sympathising. 

Meanwhile people flocked to witness the 
last event of the sports—a Horse Race, open 
to Tenant Farmers, any weight; distance, 
nine furlongs; subscription, half a crown. 
Everything was of a free-and.easy descrip- 
tion—no training, no strict regulations. 
There were two post-entries, made by Toko 
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and Block, and, as much confusion prevailed 
at the time, the secretary omitted to make 
inquiries. The horses went off in a bunch, 
the crofters bumping heavily in their 
saddles. The boys led the way with case, 
and when they came round the bend by 
the little plantations at the far end of the 
park they were seen for the first time by 
Macleay and his companions. 

" Why, thats my grandfather’s mare,” 
said Doodle, aghast at the elder's patronising 
horse-racing. 

And I'm a nigger,” ejaculated Hector, 
“if Toko isn't riding my father's horse 
he bought it only last week. I'm 4 
Words failed him. 

Block romped in first, Toko second. 
They went immediately to receive their 
prizes, and then mounted in hot haste 
to get home clear of the crowds. But their 
schoolfellows had not been idle. They ran 
hard along the winding drive to the lodge 
gates to intercept Toko and Block. Here a 
strange scene awaited them. 

The Captain, on a promise of good be- 
haviour, induced one policeman to return, 
but when he reached the gates he seized 
the iron bars, and refused to budge on the 
grounds that he was an innocent man. 
The conjurer, who had a poor day at the 
Review, was returning to the railway 
station, at all events a sadder man, and he 
lost no time in helping the policeman to 
eject the unruly tar, at the same time 
cleverly rifling the Captain’s pockets. 
But the sailor had kept his weather-eyo 


open. 

The schoolboys turned up in the midst 
of this broil, and then some one—but who 
it was no one can say, for it was a serious 
offence—flung a paint-brush (for in anticipa- 
tion of the Review the lodge and gates had 
been done up, and the painters had left 
some of their belongings in the lodge porch), 
which caught the constable between the 
eyes. He let go his hold instantly, and 
willing hands led him into the lodge to get 
the paint off his face and whiskers. 

" Duldachy booys for ever!" roared the 
Captain. This play-actor has robbed 
me," and he collared the conjurer, who 
was edging off through a side gate. 

At that moment Toko and Block came 
round the turn at a hard gallop, expecting 
to tind the gates open. They were instantly 
pulled off their steeds and held prisoners. 

" String them up," said the Captain. 
The schoolboys received the suggestion 
with shouts of approval, and despite their: 
struggles Toko and Block were hoisted on 
Mr. Stuart's horse and tied together, while 
the conjurer, though he fought like a tiger, 
was placed on Mr. McQuorish's steed, and 
his feet securely fastened by the Captain. 
Then they led them in triumph through 
Duldachy. The villagers gathered in the 
doorways to see the people return from the 
Review, amazed and amused at the pro- 
cession and the disconsolate faces of the 
riders. 

The tall figure of Mr. Campbell coming 
along the High Street sent the boys helter- 
skelter. But the Captain stood his ground. 
The master released Toko and Block, with 
sundry pieces of advice. 

" Who is this?" he asked, pointing to 
the other rider. 

“ A play-actor and a thief," replied the 
Captain, patting his own pockets as he 
spoke. 

“ Ah, well, I have no doubt he can look 
after himself“; and Mr. Campbell walked 
away. 

The mare, left unattended, took the 
nearest road to Spootie, where McQuorish, 
who had been looking for her for hours, 
found her tranquil jogging up the brae 
from the moss. 
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He cut the conjurer down. 

“ Now explain, you scoundrel ! said the 
irate farmer. 

And the maddened man did, but so 
volubly and luridly that the elder seized 
the bridle and hurried off. 


Next morning the Embo Courier, in a 
full report of the Review, described the 
Horse Race in glowing terms. The 
winner," it said, “is the property of Mr. 
McQuorish, of Spootie, an esteemed elder 
of the Auld Church. We congratulate our 
friend and neighbour on the handsome 
animal, bred and trained (we believe) by 
him. We rejoice that he has proved as 
successful a sportsman as an elder, and our 
only regret is that he did not ride in the 
race himself.” - 

For days the elder was unapproachable. 


It was a cold frosty morning in October, 
with a multitude of twinkling stars overhead, 
as the Duldachy pipe-band, accompanied 
by its drummers, roused the people from 
their slumbers with the strains of Happy 


we've been a’ thegither.” They were 
playi the wanderers to the station. 
alf the Academy was there too, including 


all the boarders, but on this occasion Mr. 
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Campbell judiciously slumbered soundly. 
Toko, Pop, Block, and the Tufties were 
also nt. A crowd of relatives pressed 
round saying cheery things with a sob in 
their throats. 

" Man Hector, ah wish ah was coming 
wi' ye," said Toko. 

" So do I,” cried Hector brightly. 

Then the Academy started, Will he no 
come back again? and even old Spootie 
sniffed suspiciously, but it is said he caught 
sight of Block at that moment. 

“ Auld Lang Syne followed, and as the 
train slowly moved off amid a hundred 
goodbyes, Toko yelled out, Three cheers 
for the buccaneers ! ” 

And the Academy gave them. 


Three decades have sped. Hector has 
been many a weary year in Texas; Rory 
lies where pearls lie deep"; Deuchary 
wags his head in a northern pulpit to good 
effect. Doodle was last heard of editing 
The Rights of Man," a paper with rather 
advanced views. Poor Toko sleeps at Tel. 
el-Kebir. The others have vanished into 
the Ewigkeit. 

Seagulls still nest on Skelbo Isle; the 
heather waves on the crest of Ben Horn; 


a new generation has arisen which knows not 
the buccaneers, save as a legend of olden 
days. But here and there a heart still beats 
faster at the memory of the Sons of the 
Heather." 


() the following day, at two o'clock, I 
strode along the corridor towards the 
Fourth Form class-room, and here I met 
Wilmot. 

* Have you finished ? " he asked, and, as 
I shook my head, he continued: Oh, what 


a nuisance! How many more have you to 
do?" 

* Six," I replied gloomily. 

"Oh, I say! Six! Then I shan't 


expect to see much of you this afternoon. 
Six props! Whew!” and with that he 
left me to my fate. 

I noticed that the window had been 
mended, and, opening my desk, I drew out 
my algebra and set to work. The prob- 
lems seemed more difficult than usual, 
perhaps because they had to be done on a 
holiday. The first one I managed easily ; 
but the second bothered me exceedingly. 
Three times I worked it out with different 
results, and then, my scrap paper comin, 
to an end, I opened my desk and rumma 
for more. Where was that paper? I knew 
I had plenty, but —— 

" Hullo, Bates! Caught you at last! 
And—oh my eye!—smoking in the class- 
room of all places in the world! 

My head was buried in my desk, conse- 
quently I did not notice the door gradually 
open, nor was I aware of the curious face of 
Jack Prior peeping in until the intruder 
boisterously flung himself into the room with 
an exultant shout. 

Caught you at last, have I ? " continued 
Prior, advancing to the desk where I sat. 
“ Why couldn't you tell a chap you were 
going to have a smoke instead of sneaking 


off by yourself? 

"Smoke?" I asked with indignant 
amazement, withdrawing my flushed face 
from the recesses of my desk. “ What do 


you mean ? " 

“ Oh, don’t try to shuffle out of it," re- 
torted Prior. What do I mean, indeed 
p that's what [ mean," and he pointed 
to the fireplace, where lay the end of a still 
smouldering cigarette. 


SNATCHED FROM DEATH. 
By THe Rev. B. E. Evans, M. A. 


CHAPTER I. 


I gazed at it in astonishment, and then 
turned to Prior. 

“I haven't been here many minutes," 
I said, and who could have put it there 
I don't know." 

" That's right! Go on!” replied Prior 
with a sneer. ''Say you know nothing at 
all about it ! " 

There was little love lost between Prior 
and myself. His sneaking ways, coupled 
with his surname, had earned for him the 
title of Paul Pry, and so it was more than 
I could bear to be told by him that I was 
guilty of any shuffling. 

5s Say that again, will you?” I asked, 
leaving my desk and doubling my fists. 

* I say, began Prior deliberately, “ that— 
you—have—been —emoking."' 

“Take that!” and my fist caught him 
neatly on the chin, sending him flying over 
& form. He picked himself up quickly and 
rushed at me, and, in the scuffle that ensued, 
we did not hear the door open and Mr. 
Meek enter the room. 

“ What does this mean?" he asked 


angrily. ‘Can you find no other place for 
such horse-play ? ” 

He said i had been smoking, sir,” I 
panted. 

Smoking? Oh, indeed! And were 
you?" 

** No, sir." 


“What made you say such a thing, 
Prior ? " asked Mr. Meek. 

Prior pointed to the cause of the trouble. 
I came into the room and saw that alight 
in the fireplace," he explained. 

Mr. Meek picked it up. I must see the 
Doctor about this, he remarked. '' Now, 
Prior, get out of the room ; and you, Bates, 
how much have you to do?” 

So Prior departed, and Mr. Meek, whose 
bark was worse than his bite, sat by my side 
and helped me with those wretched problems. 

" You may go now, Bates, he said at 
length; “ but don't waste your time in 
school-hours again," and with that he left 
me. 


I looked at my watch; it was half-past 
three. Too late now, I concluded, to go 
with Wilmot on the pro excursion 
round the Point, even if I could find him, so 
I made my way to the meadow, where some 
of the smaller fry were having a game of 
footer. Being invited to keep goal for the 
weaker side, I consented, and passed the 
tame in stopping, or attempting to stop, the 
shots that came one after another with great 
rapidity. 

" Hey, Bates! the Doctor wants you," 
oried one of the boys, and, looking round, I 
saw him in the field beckoning to me. 

* What is this I hear of smoking in the 
class-room, Bates? he asked, looking at 
me searchingly. 

"I know nothing &bout it, sir, except 
that Prior showed me the cigarette in the 
fireplace," I replied. 

" Who was in the class-room before 
you ? " he continued. 

I hesitated a moment, and then told him 
that I had found Wilmot there alone. 

“ Very well," returned Doctor Dexter, 
and with that he walked towards the house. 

My interview with the Doctor made me 
very uncomfortable. I felt positive that 
Wilmot had not been smoking, and if he 
denied any knowledge of the cigarette, 
would my word be taken, I wondered, in 
face of the evidence ? Everything pointed 
to me as the culprit. 

At tea-time I looked round for Wilmot, 
but he was not there. Evidently, I thought, 
he was being interviewed by the Doctor, 
and so went on with my meal. The other 
boarders were talking merrily, but I was 
silent, engaged with my reflections, which 
were none of the brightest. Presently 
Doctor Dexter strode in. 

“ Wilmot——" he began, but received 
no answer. Is Wilmot here? he asked 
Mr. Meek, who was on duty. 

“ No, sir," replied the master. 

The Doctor's brow clouded. ‘“‘ Send him 
to me.when he comes in, please," he said, 
and left the dining-hall. 


I was perplexed. If Wilmot had not been 
with the Doctor, where, then, was he? 
Had he—yes, it was, indeed, most likely 
he had gone round the Point alone. Horrible 
thoughts crossed my mind. Was he 
caught by the tide? No, there were yet 
about ten minutes before the sea reached 
Pengam Point. Why, then, had he not 
returned in time for tea? Perhaps he had 
met with an accident—had broken his leg or 
had fallen into some deep pool. Ishuddered. 

What should I do? I would not tell the 
master, for fear Wilmot had not gone beyond 
the Point after all. Ah, yes, I had it! I 
would cycle down to the beach and round the 
Point, if possible, while there was yet time. 

When tea was over I rushed round to the 
shed where our bicycles were housed, and, 
wheeling mine out, I sprang into the saddle 
and rode quickly down the rocky lane, and 
through the village. Dismounting at the 
pebbly ridge, I carried the machine over, and, 
mounting again, I rode swiftly to the Point. 
The sea was within a yard of it. 

I turned the corner and rode across the 
desolate beach. Wilmot!” I shouted. 
“Wilmot!” But no answer came. Should 
I tum back or go on a little farther? I 
turned my head and saw that the waves 
had by now reached the Point ; but I could 
spare a few minutes longer, as I knew I 
would be able to wade through the water. 
So on I rode again. 

“ Wilmot! Wilmot! Where are you? 
Are you here? I called, and at last I got 
a reply from the direction of a group of 
large rocks near the cliff. 

Bates! Bates! shrieked a voice. 
* Hurry, hurry, Bates! I can't get loose! 

With my heart beating furiously I rode 
on, and behind a tall rock I found Wilmot 
crouching on the slimy seaweed that covered 
the rocks beneath. His face was white and 
drawn as though he were in great pain or 
terror. 

“Get up, you idiot," I cried anxiously, 
* the tide will be up here in a few minutes ! ” 

“ Oh, I can't, Bates!” he wailed, and 
great sobs shook his frame. My foot is 
wedged in between the rocks, and I can't 
get it loose! 

Like a flash I was on my knees, and found 
that it was so. He had torn away the sur- 
rounding seaweed, and I saw that his foot 
had slipped through a narrow crevice 
between the rocks. The boot he had cut 
away with his knife, and he had also torn 
off his stocking ; but even then he could not 
withdraw his foot. 

* Oh, Bates, I've been fixed here for ages, 
I think," he cried, clutching my arm fever- 
ishly. “ Nobody has been this way, and I've 
shouted myself hoarse by calling for help." 

I rose to my feet, and, lifting him from 
his crouching position, held him as he tried 
to free the imprisoned limb. 

“It’s no use," I said at length. “I 
can't help you alone, so I must go and 
fetch help from the village." 

Don't leave me! Don't leave me, 
Bates ! " he cried, quite unnerved, gripping 
my arm. 

“I must," I replied. “Let go!” and, 
tearing myself away, I mounted the bicycle 
and rode for dear life towards the Point. 

Fortunately the rocks where Wilmot 
was entrapped lay deep within the curve of 
the little bay, and not far from the cliffs, 
so that the tide had not yet come near him. 
The waves, however, were already lapping 
against the foot of Pengam Point, and now 
a strong contrary wind had arisen, so that 
I had to ride my hardest. At last I came 
as near as I could to the frowning rock, 
and, dismounting, I dashed through the cold 
waves, carrying the bicycle in my arms. 

A loud yell greeted me as I appeared from 
bohind the Point, and, running towards me 
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across the sands, came a group of my school- 
fellows, who had apparently come down 
to the beach to pass away the time before 
evening prep.  Breathlessly I informed 
them how Wilmot was entrapped. They 
well knew that unless assistance came in 
time he would be covered by the waves, 
and their faces blanched. 

Tom Dawson was the biggest boy there, 
and he took upon himself to summon help. 
Turning to Ronald Morgan, he said: Run 
up to school, Ronny, and tell the Doctor, 
and say I’m fetching help from the village. 
You're sharp on your pins, so scoot off with 
you!" and Ronny was quickly on his way, 
accompanied by some of the others. Give 
me your bike, Bates. That rock will want 
a bit of smashing, so I shall fetch Will 
Davies, the blacksmith, with his sledge- 
hammer, and I shall tell them in the village 
that a boat will be wanted round the Point.” 
Then, mounting the bicycle, Dawson began 
to ride away. 

Presently he stopped. Bates! he 
shouted, “ you had better get back to Wilmot 
if you can, and cheer him up,” and then he 
rode off quickly. 

I dashed through the waves with Jack 
Jones close behind me, the only one left 
of the little group. We rounded the Point, 
and, getting clear of the water, raced across 
the sands to the rocks where our companion 
was held captive. The sun had set, and 
the wind whistling athwart the limestone 
crags chilled our very hearts as we gazed at 
the approaching death, creeping gradually 
nearer and nearer. 

Would they come in time ? ” I wondered, 
terror-stricken at the thought of what would 
happen if they were delayed, or if their 
efforts should be in vain. Jack Jones, 
panting along at my side, asked me no 
questions, but followed me dumbly like a 
dog. We both felt it was no time for talk 
just then. 

At last we reached the group of rocks. 
“ Wilmot ! " I cried, ‘‘ here we are! Give 
us a hail ! " and an answering shout guided 
us to the place. 

We found Wilmot as I had left him, 
prone upon the weed-covered rocks. His 
foot and shin were bleeding, lacerated by 
the frantic attempts he had made to free 
himself from his dangerous position. Now 
he lay back exhausted; but hope gleamed 
from his eyes once more as he saw us. 

Keep your pecker up, old boy!” I said 
cheerily. ‘* We've sent for Will Davies, the 
smith, and hell soon knock this rock to 
smithereens with his sledge-hammer, I can 
tell you.” 

Wilmot smiled faintly and thanked us. 
His face was almost livid, and he shivered 
with the cold. Jack Jones instantly 
whipped off his coat. 

Here, let me cover you with this, old 
chap," he said, buttoning it round Wilmot's 
neck, and I, following his example, laid my 
coat across his legs. 

“They won't be long now," said Jack 
encouragingly. “Tom Dawson went off 
at once on the bike, and we'll have a boat 
round as well.” 

I stood up and glanced apprehensively at 
the approaching tide. The little rivulets at 
the edge were now not more than ten or a 
dozen yards away, and still there was no 
sign of the rescuers. y 

" You told them to hurry, didn't you?” 
asked Wilmot pleadingly, and we did our 
best to reassure him. 

Minute after minute passed by, and yet 
there was no sign. The hoarse murmur of 


the sea sounded threateningly in our ears; 


the grey twilight gradually deepened around 
us, and nearer crept the waves. I had been 
more than glad that the huge rock prevented 
Wilmot from seeing how near the danger 
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was approaching ; but at last there came a 
wave that sent the water swirling round the 
rock in a wide circular pool. 

Wilmot gasped. It's come at last," he 
groaned. 

“ They won't belong. They can't possibly 
be long now," we said anxiously, and at 
that moment I saw men come wading round 
the Point, the sea reaching to their arm- 
pite. They were the blacksmith and two 
or three men from the village, armed with 
the sledge-hammer and crowbars. 

I shouted in my excitement. ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
I cried. “ They're coming now, Wilmot!” 
but, looking down, I saw that the poor chap 
had fainted away. 

The men came running towards us across 
the sand, and immediately set to work with 
their chisels and hammers chipping at tho 
rock. At last, just as a wave broke over it, 
drenching us all with the spray, one mighty 
blow of the sledge-hammer wielded by the 
smith dislodged a piece of the rock, so that 
Wilmot’s imprisoned limb was free. 

We had n so intently watching the 
efforts of the men that none of us had 
noticed the approach of the boat that had 
come to fetch us. In it were old Davey 
Jones, the fisherman, together with Doctor 
Dexter and Tom Dawson. Then the smith, 
lifting Wilmot tenderly in his arms, bore him 
through the water ad placed him safely on 
board, after which: we all clambered in. 

On the other side of the Point a large 
crowd awaited our arrival on the sands. 
All the boys were there, and they sent up a 
rousing cheer as the boat came in sight. 
The other masters were there too, together 
with the population, old and young, of the 
little village, apparently. 

Wilmot had regained consciousness before 
we landed, and so, as no other means of 
transport was immediately available, we 
5 him on my bicycle, while Tom 

awson and I pushed him along. He could 
have walked to school, but that one foot was 
bare, and the road was very rough. Havin 
arrived there, he was at once sent to 
by the housekeeper, and in the morning 
woke up very little the worse for his terrible 
experience. 

After morning school, Wilmot was sent 
for to the Doctor's room, and it was a very 
humble and penitent youth that emerged 
thence after a long interview. The Doctor 
forbore to punish him for disobeying the 
rules, thinking that the terrible suspense he 
had gone through before he was snatched, 
as it were, from the very jaws of death had 
been punishment enough. So the chastened 
youth limped out to us, who stood ex pectantly 
in the playground. 

Paul went up to him. "I say, 
Wilmot,” he began, there's been a row 
about smoking in the class-room, and that 
bounder, Bates, won't own up to it. You 
know something about it, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, I do," replied Wilmot, to our sur- 
prise, as he looked contemptuously at Prior, 
* but I won't enlighten you on the subject,” 
and with that he walked off, taking some of 
us with him. 

“Look here, you chaps,” explained 
Wilmot, when we were out of earshot, “* that 
fellow Paul Pry is an awful mischief-maker. 
The whole thing is quite simple, as. I ex- 
plained to the Doctor. When I went ta 
the Fourth Form class-room to look for 
Bates yesterday, I found the glazier there 
mending the window, and he it was who 
threw the cigarette into the fireplace, for I 
saw him do it.” 

So the explanation was a very simple one, 
after all. 

" What did the Doctor say about your 
adventure ? " we asked curiously. 

Wilmot looked grave. Well, I can't 
exactly tell you all that he said; but he was 
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very kind about it," was the reply. *'' But 
I'll say this much, you fellows," he added, 
"that I'll never again dream of breaking 
any of his rules. 
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And he kept to his determination. Nor 


did we others remain unprofited by that 


The adventure of the previous 


had been 


experience. 
day, when our schoolfellow 


——  —— —— 


snatched from a cruel death in the grey 

twilight of that March evening, had taught 

us all à sharp lesson of Duty and Obedience. 
[THE END.] 


ADMIRAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD AND HIS DARING DEEDS. 


„% L'rom the receipt of that letter, Lord St. 

Vincent became my bitter enemy, and 
not he only, but his successors, thought it 
incumbent on them to perpetuate his lord- 
ship's displeasure. My reply was no doubt 
keenly felt at the time, when it was a common 
remark in the Navy that the battle of St. 
Vincent was gained by the inshore squadron, 
under Nelson, the Commander-in-chief being 
merely a spectator, at a distance which 
involved only the loss of one man in his own 
ship.” 

it may be as well to mention with regard 
to this affair that it was the usual custom 
with the Admiralty to promote the first- 
lieutenants of any ship which specially 
distinguished itself in action with an enemy 
of superior force; and it ought also to be 
borne in mind that Lieut. Parker had, in 
this very fight with the Gamo, been severely 
wounded by a sword-thrust in the thigh, 
and a musket-ball in the chest. 

As the Admiralty declined to give Lord 
Cochrane employment, that energetic officer 
set to work to investigate the abuses then 
rampant in the Royal Dockyards, Prize 
Courts, etc., in the hope that he might be 
able to do something towards checking them. 
With regard to the dockyards, Captain 
Brenton, a contemporary of Lord Cochrane’s, 
thus writes with undisguised warmth : 

When Mr. Colquhoun, in his celebrated 
police reports, stated that the Government 
was plundered from the dockyards at the 
rate of a million a year, he was supposed 
to have exceeded all probability. I am 
satisfied he was under the mark, and if 
the consequences of these frauds are added 
to the amount of peculation, the aggregate 
wil be frightful. The manner in which 
the villainy was carried on was dreadful 
indeed. Whole ships’ crewa were destroyed 
at one fell swoop! Every ship was supposed 
to have a certain number of bolts driven 
to secure her fabric. The tops and points 
of the bolts only were driven, and the rest 
was carried away. It is probable that the 
loss of the York of sixty-four guns, and the 
Blenheim of seventy-four guns, was the 
consequence. The Albion, seventy-four, we 
know was nearly lost by this diabolical 
fraud. 

* Not only were the grossest impositions 
practised in the supply of the most important 
Stores, by sending in damaged goods, but 
even the raw materials were again sold 
before they reached their destination. 

It would scarcely be believed to what 
extent peculation was carried on in every 
department. Other abuses prevailed to an 
enormous extent, so that Lord St. Vincent 
used the elegant expression that * our dock- 
yards stank of corruption.’ The same 
nefarious system was pursued in the hospitals, 
and fortunes were made by cheating the sick 
and wounded seamen out of the comforts 
and necessaries allowed them by a grateful 
country. Lord Cochrane endeavoured to 
procure better rations and treatment for 
the French prisoners, but the charge of sick 
and wounded prisoners of war fell in ite 
administration into the hands of a set of 
villains whose seared consciences were proof 
against the silent but eloquent pleadings of 
their fellow-creatures.” 


By ARTHUR LEE RNIGETr. 


PART III. 


With regard to the Prize Courts and their 
disgraceful abuses, it will only be necessary 
to quote one laconic observation of Lord 
Cochrane's: ‘The cruise of the Speedy 
ought to have sent home myself, officers, 
and crew, with competence. As it was, 
we got all the fighting, whilst the Admiralty 
Court and its hungry parasites monopolised 
the greater portion of our hard-won prize- 
money. Inmany cases they took the whole ! 
and in one case brought me in debt, though 
the prize was worth several thousand 
pounds! I spared no pains to qualify for 
the task '—of exposing these abuses— 
* though well aware of its arduous, if not 
hopeless nature, as directed against a mass 
of corruption such as it is to be hoped 
may never again strike at the noblest arm 
of our national safety a blow worse than 
any enemy can inflict.” 

Comment is superfluous, but the reader 
will I am sure, cordially agree with me 
that Lord Cochrane was & hero in more 
senses than one. It is as well to add, 
perhaps, that Lord St. Vincent was not in 
any way to blame for these gross abuses, 
as they were in full swing before he became 
First Lord, and the latter had but little power 
when the Government itself was more or 
less corrupt. As a fact, Lord St. Vincent 
thus wrote upon this subject : 

“I hope there is sufficient virtue in 
Parliament to punish great delinquents, if 
not the country will not stagger long under 
the practice of these blood-sucking leeches.” 

In 1803 war was renewed with France, 
and Lord Cochrane, with his combative 
instincts fully aroused, at once applied 
for & ship. After immense trouble, he 
succeeded in getting appointed to the Arab, 
only to find, to his intense mortification, that 
that vessel was nothing more nor less than an 
old collier purchased into the service—crank, 
rotten, and with the sailing powers of an old 
tub. This was no doubt a bit of spite on the 
Admiralty's part, but most fortunately, not 
alone for Lord Cochrane, but for the country 
which he served so honourably and well, 
Lord St. Vincent was soon afterwards 
superseded at the Admiralty, and, under the 
new régime, our captain was transferred to 
the Pallas, a newly built frigate of thirty-two 
guns, and was ordered to cruise off the Azores. 

Not long had the Pallas been upon her 
station when she fell in with and captured 
a Spanish ship laden with a valuable cargo. 
The prize was immediately despatched to 
Plymouth. A week later a stil more 
valuable vessel dropped into the lucky 
frigate's jaws—she having, amongst other 
valuables on board, a quantity of diamonds 
and some ingots of gold and silver. Two 
days after this Lord Cochrane overhauled 
and took possession of an even richer prize, 
appropriately, named La Fortuna. This 
vessel had & quantity of specie on board 
valued at about 132,000/4 The following 
day, a very handsome Spanish letter-of. 
marque, also with some dollars on board, 
was captured and sent to Plymouth with 
a prize crew. Shortly afterwards, the Pallas 
herself returned triumphantly to the Devon- 
shire port, carrying at her mastheads three 
large golden candlesticks, each about five 
feet high, which had been found on board 


one of the prizes. On her way home the 
British frigate was chased, and ran great risk 
of being captured by three French men-of- 
war. Fortune, however, smiled upon the 
lucky frigate, and she managed cleverly to 
evade the pursuers. On his return to 
England Lord Cochrane found a general 
election going on, and stood for Honiton, 
in the hopes of getting into Parliament to 
expose naval abuses. He was, however, 
outvoted upon this occasion. 

Early in 1806, the Padlas left the Downs for 
& cruise off the French coast, and quickly 
captured several prizes, some laden with 
wine for the Paris market. A little later 
some more stirring adventures were experi- 
enced, for the Pallas boats were sent to 
cut out a French corvette in the river 
Garonne. This they succeeded in doing in 
a most gallant manner, and the vessel proved 
to be the Ta pageuse of fourteen guns. No 
sooner was the capture effected than two 
other French vessels of war appeared 
unexpectedly upon the scene and attacked 
the prize crew, but the first-lieutenant of the 
Pallas, who was in command, fought the 


Tapageuse valiantly and compelled the 


Frenchmen to retire precipitately up the 
river. Meanwhile the Pallas had sighted 
three strange sail making for the river, 
and though she had now only forty hands 
on board, her gallant captain decided 
instantly to go in chase. As Lord Cochrane 
calls this affair one of his most sin 
recollections,” I cannot do better than let 
him relate the story himself : 

“ There was no time to be lost, and as it 
was of the first importance to make a show 
of strength, though we possessed none, I 
immediately set the few hands we had to 
fasten the furled sails with rope-yarns ; the 
object being to cut the yarns all at once, 
let fall the sails, and thus impress the enemy 
with an idea that from such celerity in 
making sail we had a numerous and highly 
disciplined crew. The manœuvre succeeded 
to a marvel. No sooner was our cloud of 
canvas thus suddenly let fall than the 
approaching vessels hauled the wind, and 
ran off along shore, with the Pallas in chase, 
our handful of men straining every nerve 
to sheet home, though it is surprising that. 
the French officers did not observe the 
necessary slowness of the operation. 

By superior sailing we were soon well up 
with one of them, and commenced firi 
our bow guns—the only guns, in fact, we 
were able to man. Scarcely had we fired half 
& dozen shots, when the French captain 
deliberately ran his ship ashore as the only 
way of saving himself and crew. The 
corvette was dismasted by the shock and 
immediately abandoned by the crew, who got 
ashore in their boats ; though had they pulled 
on board the Pallas instead, we were literally 
incapable of resistance. 

“ After the crew had abandoned the 
wreck, we ran nearly close, and fired several 
broadsides into her hull to prevent her 
floating again with the tide. ilst thus 
engaged, the other corvettes, which had 
previously run out of sight, again made their 
appearance to the S.S.W. under a press of 
sail, evidently coming up fast to the assist- 
ance of their consort. 


* As it was necessary once more to take the 
initiative, we quitted the wreck, ran up our 
colours, and gave chase, firing our bow 
at the nearest, which soon after followed 
the example of the first, and ran ashore too, 
the crew escaping as in the case of the other. 
Of the remaining corvette we for a time 
took no notice, and made sail towards the 
mouth of the Garonne to pick up our crew, 
which had necessarily been left on board the 
vessel captured on the river. As the Pallas 
neared the Cordovan lighthouse, we observed 
the third corvette making for the river. 
Finding herself intercepted, she also ran on 
shore, and was abandoned in like manner." 

For these exploits Lord Cochrane received 
not one word of thanks from the Admiralty, 
nor was his first-lieutenant promoted. Our 
gallant captain was, however, shortly after- 
wards elected as member for Honiton and 
took his seat in the House of Commons. 

In August, 1806, Lord Cochrane was 
appointed to the command of the Impérieuse 
frigate, the crew of the Pallas accompanying 
him. Two months later the Impérieuse put 
to sea. Prizes as usual were taken, and 
some batteries on the French coast stormed 
and destroyed, but no events of any great 
importance took place, and early in 1807 the 
Impérieuse returned to England, where it was 
found that Parliament had been dissolved. 

Anxious to represent a powerful con- 
stituency, Lord Cochrane did not again stand 
for Honiton, but solicited the suffrages of 
the electors of Westminster, for which 
constituency he was eventually returned 
at the head of the poll. The new member 
lost no time in bringing forward in the 
House & motion on naval abuses and other 
corrupt practices, but as this course 
thoroughly alarmed and perplexed the 
Government of the day it had the curious 
effect of banishing the mover, at any rate 
for a time, from the scene of debate, for 
Lord Cochrane, shortly after he had arraigned 
the conduct of those in power, received 
peremptory orders to join Lord Colling- 
wood's fleet in the Mediterranean, and this 
command the gallant captain had no option 
but to obey. 

Our hero’s usual good fortune, when 

on active service, still attended 
him, and the exploits of the Impérteuse 
soon became renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the Mediterranean. 
Prize after prize was captured, pitched 
battles were fought with the enemy’s ships 
and batteries, and many Spanish vessels 
were cut out in the face of tremendous 
odds. Just at this time, however, a re- 
markable event took place, which had the 
startling effect of metamorphosing the 
Spaniards from bitter foes into cordial 
friends. : 

In 1808 Napoleon issued a decree noti- 
fying to all whom it might concern that he 
had proclaimed his brother Joseph King 
of Spain. Furious at this autocratic inter- 
ference with their national rights, the 
Spaniards promptly allied themselves with 
Great Britain against the disturber of 


European peace. Lord Collingwood ordered 
Lord Cochrane to assist the Spaniards in 
ench were 


eve ible way, and as the 
ara rannin the Ponitauls. and had taken 

ion of many places upon the coast, 
it was no very difficult task to harass and 
dislodge them, even with such s small 
force as oné frigate. 

One of the most notable of Lord Cochrane’s 
exploite at this period was the defence of 
the Castle of Trinidad at Rosas. This fort 
being closely besieged by the French, a 
force of seamen and marinee, under the 

nal command of their Pp iE rein- 
forced the Spanish garrison and bid defiance 
to the gallant French troops. Referring 
to this episode in his life, Lord Cochrane 
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says in his biography: On one day I 
received a wound which caused me intoler- 
able agony. Being anxious during an 
ominous pause to see what the enemy were 
about, I incautiously looked round an angle 
of the tower towards the battery overhead 
and was struck by a stone splinter in the 
face, the splinter flattening my nose and 
then penetrating my mouth. By the skill 
of our excellent doctor, Mr. Guthrie, my 
nose was after a time rendered serviceable. 
One night the French made a general 
assault on the town of Rosas, and after 
several hours’ hard fighting obtained posses- 
sion. Having secured the town, they 
redoubled their efforts against the castle. 
The dawn of the 30th might have been 
our last but from the interposition of what 
some persons may call presentiment. Long 
before daylight I was awoke with an im- 
pression that the enemy were in possession 
of the castle, though the stillness which 
eines showed this to be a delusion. 
till, I could not recompose myself to sleep, 
and, after lying for some time tossing about, 
I left my couch and hastily went on the 
esplanade of the fortress. All was per- 
fectly still, and I felt half-ashamed of 
havi given way to such fancies. A 
loaded mortar, however, stood before me, 
pointed, during the day, in such a direction 
that the shell should fall on the path over 
the hill which the French must necessarily 
take whenever they might make an attempt 
to storm. Without other object than that 
of diverting eed from the unpleasant 
feeling which taken poesession of it, 
I fired the mortar. Before the echo had 
died away & volley of musketry from the 
advancing column of the enemy showed 
that the shell had fallen amongst them just 
as they were on the point of storming. 

“ Rushing on, their bullets pattered like 
hail on the walls of the fort. To man these 
was the work of a moment, for, as may 
be supposed, our fellows did not wait for 
another summons, and the first things 
barely discernible amidst the darkness were 
the French scaling-ladders ready to be placed 
at the foot of the breach, with an attendant 
body of troops waiting to ascend, but 
hesitating, as though the unexpected shell 
from our mortar rendered them uncertain 
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as to our preparations for defence. It waa 
not in the nature of the French, however, 
to slink off on being detected. In & few 
minutes on they came up the ladders, to 
the certainty of getting either into the 
mantrap or of being hurled from the walls 
as fast as they came up, retreat being for 
a short time impossible, on account of the 
pressure from behind. There was now 
just light enough for them to see the chasm 

fore them, and the wall was crowded 
with hesitating men. About forty had 
gained the summit of the breach, all of 
whom were swept off with our fire, whilst 
a crowd was waiting below for the chance 
of sharing the same fate. Giving them no 
time for deliberation, several shells which 
had been suspended by ropes half-way 
down the were ignited, our hand- 
grenades were got to work, and these, 
together with the musketry, told fearfully 
on the mass, which wavered for a few 
moments and then retreated amidst the 
loud huzzas of our fellows. ` 

* The force which formed the stormi 
party consisted, as we afterwards learn 

om our prisoners, of one company of 
grenadiers, two of carabineers, and four of 
the voltigeurs of the first light regiment 
of Italy, in all about 1,200 men. They 
were gallantly led, two of the officers attract- 
ing my especial attention. The first was 
dropped by & shot which precipitated him 
from the walls, but whether he was killed 
or only wounded I do not know—probably 
wounded only, as his body was not seen 
by us amongst the dead. The other was the 
last man to quit the walls, and before he 
could do so I had covered him with my 
musket. Finding eecape impossible, he 
stood like a hero to receive the bullet, 
without condescending to lower his sword 
in token of surrender. I never saw a braver 
or a 1 man. Lowering my musket, 
I paid him the compliment of remarking 
that so fine a fellow was not born te be 
shot down like a dog, and that, so far as 
I was concerned, he was at liberty to make 
the best of his way down the ladder, upon 


which intimation he bowed as politely aa 
though on parade and reti just as 
leisurely.” : 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Oastaway: "My word! It's a good thing I found this B O. P. before the ship sank." 
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HOW TO UTILISE OLD CALENDAR CARDS: 
A HOME INDUSTRY FOR AMATEURS. 
By CommanpeR Hon. Henry N. BHORB, RN. 


Tes New Year usually finds us encum- 
bered with old calendar cards, many 
of which are really beautiful works of art 
tbat we are loth to destroy. But, how to 


glass 


decide on the size of the frames, and have 
the glass to measure. 

Plush and Velveteen.—Suitable pieces may 
often be picked up at '' remnant sales." 


Fic. 1. 


utilise them? The following hints, based 


on a long practical experience of the methods 
descri may prove helpful to amateurs. 

Calendar cards may be thus classified : 

1. Reproductions of famous pictures. 

2. Floral or pictorial designs, with the 
calendar in one corner. 

3. Floral or pictorial designs intermixed 
with the calendar. 

The first are suitable for framing, without 


any special preparation. 


Fic. 2.—Focr STRIPS OF BOARD., 


The second may be utilised as follows : 

1. Cut out the calendar portion and 
insert, at the back, photographs of celebrities 
or of friends. 

2. Remove the calendar and substitute 

tal information, such as arrival and 
eparture of mails, money orders, parcel 
post, or other useful household information. 

3. Remove the calendar, and adapt the 
space for displaying the monthly calendars 


Fic. 3.—CUTTING A CORNER, 


(printed on cards). 
bedrooms, etc. 
I will now explain the framing process. 


INEXPENSIVE FRAMING FOR AMATEURS. 


Requtrements.—Stout straw-boards, glass, 
gold and silver paper, coloured paper, plush 
or velveteen, paste, tinsmith's shears. 


These are useful for 


Fie. 4.—8TRIP Lam on PLUSH 


Straw-boards of various thicknesses may 
be obtained from any stores or bookbinder's. 
Giaas.— Before ordering, it is better to 


Paste.—Made of flour and water, thick, 
with a little thick gum stirred in. If a 
few drops of oil 
of cloves" be 
added, the paste 
will keep sweet 
for a long time. 

Tinemith’s 
shears. — Large, 
stout scissors 


used for cutting 


wi 
all down, close to the 
By this time the paste on No. 1 will have 
eoaked in, and if it is too dry apply more 


the process with 
the next strip of pere When all four 
strips have been affixed to the glass, lay the 
latter carefully on a perfectly smooth surface, 
and place books. or & weight of some sort, on 


top, and leave under pressure till the paste 
is fixed. 
The picture and back-board being ready, 


SECTION 


Fie. 5.—FRaMxD PICTURE COMPLETE. 


sheet tin; useful for cutting up the straw- 
boards. dil 


FRAMING WITH GOLD OB SILVER PAPER. 


Having decided on the size of frame, 
place the piece of glass on a corner of the 
straw-board so that the two sides coincide, 
and run a pencil along the other two sides. 
Then, with the shears, cut out the piece of 
board, which should now exactly correspond 
with the glass. Next cut four strips of gold 
paper, l in. wide, to correspond with the four 
sides of the frame. The inner edge of each 
strip must be cut perfectly true, and this 
can best be accomplished by using a ruler 
and sharp penknife. 

Take one strip of the , with the inner 
edge towards you, adr it flat on the 
table, gold side down. Measure carefully, 
and then rule a pencil line # in. from the 
inner edge, and at each end of this line stick 


Cu € 


SEecTION oF Fic. 4. 


a pin right through into the table to keep 
it in. position (fig. 1). Now paste along 
the portion lying between the inner edge 


lift the glass to make sure that the paper 
strips are not adhering to anything beneath, 


Waa. 6.—Bacx View o» OoMPLETED PICTURE. 


and lay it down again. Next, place the 
picture on top of the glass, face down, and 


pe- pt pet EF af . Cua te „„ 1 „ se) M 


* 


an 
| 


* 


lay the back-board on top of picture. 
Everything being now in position, there 
remains nothing but to paste the paper 
strips on the back. To effect this properly, 
place the whole on a sheet of brown paper ; 
paste that portion of each paper strip which 
projects beyond the side of glass, and 
slightly paste the edge of the back-board on 
top; then turn each strip over on to the 
back, press with a cloth, wipe off superfluous 
paste, turn the whole over, face uppermost, 
and press with weighte for an hour. The 


framing is now complete, Any paste 


Fic. 7.—FouR PIECES OP BOARD. 


r fd the face of glass may be removed 
with a damp cloth. 


FRAMING WITH A PLUSH OR VELVETEEN- 
COVERED MARGIN. 


Cut four strips of straw-board corre- 
sponding with the sides of the glass, f in. 
wide (fig. 2). Cut four strips of plush of the 
same length, 14 in. wide, with a straight 
inner gc Cut the ends of strips diagonally 
with a sharp knife so that they fit at the 
corners, as in fig. 3. Now take a strip, 
paste it thickly on the under-side and lay it 
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on the edge of the corresponding plush strip, 
as in fig. 4. Then paste the top of strip 
and turn it over on to the plush, and press 
till set. Repeat with each strip, and when 
the paste is set cut off the corner at each 
end of the plush, as shown in the dotted 
lines in fig. 4. Now lay each strip in position 
along the edge of the glass, to ensure the 
ends fitting properly together, and if satis- 
factory lift each strip, paste thickly under- 
neath, and lay in position again, and press 
till set. Now turn the glass over, place the 
picture and backboard in position, and paste 
down the plush on the back as in the last 
example. Press till dry, and remove any 
paste adhering to the face of glass (fig. 5). 


HOW TO HANG THE FRAMES. 


Draw a pencil-line from top to bottom 
down the centre of back of frame. Cut a 


Fria. 8.—EIGHT Pers OF BoARD PASTED TOGETHER. 


piece of black tape, and, after passing it 
through a small brass curtain-ring, paste it 
down, as in fig. 6, taking care that the ring 
is accurately centred. Cut a piece of thin 
straw-board and paste it down across the 
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tapes, and press till quite set. The frame 
is now ready for hanging. 


A STRONGER SORT OF FRAME. 


Cut out four pieces of straw-board, of any 
width desired, as in fig 7. Cut out four 
more pieces, of same width, but of different 
lengths to those already cut, so that they 
wil lie on top of the jointe, as in fig. 8. 
Paste thickly, and join all together and 
press till set. Cut four narrower pieces, 
and, after pasting thickly, lay on top and 
press till dry. The frame will now consist 
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Fic. 9.—THE SHADED PORTION REPRESENTS THE 
RECESS FOR GLASS, ETC. 


= 


SECTION OF FiG. 9, 


of three layers of board with a recessed 
portion in the middle to receive the glass, 
picture, and back-board (fig. 9). Before 
inserting the latter, cover the frame with the 
selected material, taking great care that 
the corners are neatly fitted 1 together; then 
fix with paste, as before described. | 

Any old, damaged, or shabby frames may 
be covered in this manner. 


—— = > Ga cr — — 


HY should we so 
glorify the cultiva- 
tion and development of 
the biceps and triceps 
muscles? Many gym- 
masts there are who 
deliberately and system- 
atically neglect the 
exercises and apparatus 
which do not increase 
the bulk of muscular fibre 
in the upper arm. 

The true aim of all 
exercise should be the 
development of the whole 
body—not a pair of 
muscles in a portion of 
two of our limbs, but 
the muscles of all limbs 
and trunk as well. To 
stand erect and squars- 
shouldered, the muscles 
of the back in particular 
need exercise, and the 
movements described and 

; here may prove 


BACK DRILL. 


Dv CHARLES HORNER. 


useful not only to the 
round-shouldered, pale- 
faced student, but even 
to the brawny athlete. 
One of the best back 
exercises is the simplest, 
and figures in the sylla- 
bus of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on the 
Model Course of Physical 
Erercises under the title 
of “ Trunk forward and 
backward bending.” The 
hands firmly grasp the 
waist just above the hips, 
with the elbows slightly 
drawn back ; the trunk is 
then bent forward slowly 
from the hips as shown 
in the photograph, fig. 1, 
with the head in a line 
with the body and the 
chest well expanded. 
From this position the 
trunk resumes the start- 
ing position, and is then 
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gradualy bent backward till the spine is 
well arched, head again in a line with the 
body, and eyes directed upwards. Simple 
as it appears, this exercise, continued with 
thorough attention to the details mentioned 
above for three or four minutes, takes a 
good deal out of one. But it is a grand 
thing for the muscles of the back ! 


Fio. 2. 


Another good exercise for the muscles 
round the hips is shown in fig. 2. The hands 
are brought to the back of the neck—not 
clasped, but finger-tips touching, and elbows 
forced back. The left knee is raised until 
the thigh is horizontal and the fore-leg hangs 


vertically ; the toes are pointed downwards 


as much as possible and the heel raised. 


Smartly the leg is then thrust forward as 
shown in the illustration, keeping the leg as 
rigid as possible, and toe still directed down- 
wards as much as possible. 'The same per- 
formance may then be gone through with the 
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other leg. For the backward stretching of 
the legs the commencing position may be the 
raised knee as before, or the 

leg may be slowly swung 
to the rear from the for- 
ward-stretch position. In 
any case a little of this goes 
a long wav. 


The exercise in fig. 3 works the muscles 
round the shoulders as well as those in the 
lower part of the back. The feet are fi st 
placed astride ; the arms are swung smartly 
up to the right, and the right foot carried 
one pace forward, the 
weight of the body 


being thrown mostly on the advanced foot ; 
eyes are directed upwards and the back well 
arched After a slight pause in this position 
the feet are changed, the left being now 
advanced, and at the same time the arms are 
swung downward past the thighs and up to 


the left, the body remaining erect the who!e 
of the time. 


Fic. 3. 


The next exercise demands a chair—but 
not from the drawing-room! A healthy 
kitchen chair must be requisitioned for thia. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show the performance clearly. 
But note that in the first position the y 


is clear of the ground except for the heels. 
To rest on terr: j.rma at this stage robs the 
exercise of much of its value. Notice also 
that in the second position the legs are 
straightened and the back arched as much 
as possible. 


—— E LLL 


HEROES OF THE STANHOPE MEDAL: 
STORIES OF GALLANT RESCUES; AN EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN WEBB; A BOY'S HEROIC DEED. 


7 Stanhope Gold Medal is one of the 

highest honours for heroism in the 
United Kingdom. It was founded in 
memory of the late Captain Chandos 
Scudamore Stanhope, a brave and able 
officer of the Royal Navy, who died in 1871, 


By F. M. HoLMES. 


and is &warded annually by the Royal 
Humane Society for distinguished bravery 
in saving, or attempting to save, human life. 

The first recipient of the honour was the 
allant sailor who afterwards became 
amous as Captain Webb, the celebrated 


Russia was steaming from 
Liverpool at & rate, then considered high, of 


swimmer of the English Channel, and who 
was one of the earliest contributors to the 
B. O. P.“ 


It was on April 22, 1873, that the Cunarder 
New York to 


fourteen and a-half knots, and a stron 

breeze was blowing, when a seaman name 

Michael Hynes fell overboard from the 
rigging. Immediately Webb perceived the 
accident he leaped after him, and swam 
to the spot where the seaman had dis. 
appeared. Nothing was visible but his 
cap. The steamer was turned, and a boat 
lowered, but half an hour passed before it 
returned with Webb, who was found swim- 
ming with great courage nearly a mile from 
the vessel. He had suffered from cold, but 
was not exhausted. 

So highly was his conduct regarded 
that in an hour a hundred pounds was 
collected for him on board ship, while 
subscriptions were also raised for the 
parents of Hynes and for the boat’s crew 
who rescued Webb. 

Now the risk involved in plunging into 
the Atlantic, and swimming away from the 
ship when she was steaming at such a speed, 
must have been very great, requiring 
determined courage of a high order, and it 
is the degree of risk involved that deter- 
mines the General Court of the Society in 
making the award. 

Dauntless cour also in encountering 
great risk was exhibited by Captain Thomas 
C. Mackenzie, R. A. M. C., in rescuing a lad 
in the Ionian Sea on September 22, 1904. 
He was on board the s.s. Saghalien, returning 
home invalided, when he heard the cry 
“Man overboard!” ring along the deck. 
An y enin had fallen into the sea. 
Spite of his weak health Captain Mackenzie 
sprang after the lad. 

A lifebuoy was thrown to him, but fell 
some distance from him; he secured it, 
however, and reached the lad, who was in 
great straits, because, although he could 
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swim, his waist-belt entangled his legs. 
Captain Mackenzie released him, and bound 
him with the belt to another buoy which 
had drifted near, and then fastened the two 
lifebuoys together. On these they floated 
for about forty minutes, for the sea was 
“ choppy " and hid them from the steamer ; 
but at last they were rescued by a boat. 

The danger encountered by Captain 
Mackenzie was increased by reason of his 
pe health, for, three weeks previously, 

e had been carried on board, unable to 
walk because of his weaknees. It was the 
brave, determined spirit of the man which 
was unconquerable. | 

A great feat of daring also won the 
Stanhope for Mr. Shearme, fourth officer of 
the P. & O. liner Malacca. One cold, 
dark December night in 1902 the ship was 
off Woosung, China, and it seems that the 
quartermaster, attempting to descend a 
ladder, fell into the sea between the ship and 
a lighter. Mr. Shearme at once jumped 
after him, fully clothed as he was, and 
succeeded in holding him and maintaining 
his position until ropes were lowered. Here, 


again, the risk was very great, for the sea 


was rough, the tide running fast from land 
at five or six knots, and the boats were 
bumping terribly, so that the danger of being 
crushed was very serious. On a previous 
voyage Mr. Shearme had lea overboard 
and saved a life in the river Shanghai. 

But one of the finest examples of heroism 
was performed by a lad of seventeen. His 
name was Albert Battison, and he belonged 
to H.M.S. Impregnable. One winter he was 
at Leicester, when the river Soar was frozen 
over, and he saw a girl named Annie Freer 
break through the ice when attempting to 
pass over it. 
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The girl was in deadly peril, for the water: 
was fourteen feet deep at that point, and 
every boy knows that the danger of drown- 
ing is increased when the water is ice- 
covered. , 

A man tried, but failed, to rescue her, 
and then Battison dived under the ice, an 
act involving most serious peril, found the- 

irl and reached the surface, but only to 

d it covered with ice. Then came the- 
climax, for he actually broke the ice with 
his head and finally brought the girl to the- 
shore. 

As Battison's commanding officer said, 
to dive under ice for a drowning person is 
perhaps the greatest act of bravery that 
anyone can perform, the risk being so 
serious," but even then, if the lad had not 
broken the ice with his head both he and the 
girl he rescued would almost certainly have- 

n drowned. 

This act will rival that of Constable- 
John Jenkins, who about three o'clock. 
on a July morning dived off Waterloo: 
Bridge, forty-three feet down into the fast 
running Thames, to save a suicide, and 


was successful. He also was awarded the 


Medal. 

But the heroes of the Stanhope Medal 
have saved life from other perils than those: 
of sea or river. They ve gone into. 
deadly mines and flooded sewer, entered 
rooms full of poisonous vapours, descended 

erous wells, and challenged the cruel 
teeth of sharks. With no excitement of 
battle to help them they have deliberatel 
faced death for the life of another, and, 
belonging to all ranks, they have alike- 
exhibi that noble and high-spirited 
courage which is one of the pricelees virtues. 
of the human race. 


A TROLLEY-CAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


p working out the open mortices care- 

fully saw down on the waste side of the 
lines until the limit is reached, and while 
the wood is in the vice the notching may 
also be treated similarly. The notching 
can, of course, be finished from the saw, but 
to remove the core in the open mortice lay 
the wood on the bench and with mallet and 
chisel cut out a succession of v-shaped 
pieces of waste until half-way through, 
then turn over and repeat from the other 
side (see fig. 17). 

We may next proceed to fasten the 
axle-support, body, and _ under-framing 


as hene 

easure along 6} in. from the left-hand 
end of framing and square a pencil-line 
across the inside edge of rail, repeating again 
1} in. still farther on. These two lines give 
us the exact position of the axle-support, 
which can be secured by a couple of screws 
through each rail, 2 in. by 12 being the 
best for this purpose. 

Now stand the body on the under-framing 
in the position it is going to occupy, keeping 
the margin along each side equal, and mark 
round it with a pencil. Remove the body, 
and, à in. from the marked lines, run another 
pencil-line along each rail, this partly 
determining the position of the screws, four 
of which will be required for each side, 
11 in. by 8, the two at the end being 1 in. 
therefrom and the others equidistant. 

It will of course be necessary to bore 
through the rails: with a pin bit, and, on the 


By James H. Woop. 


PART III. 


under-side, to countersink for the screw- 
heads. 

The front axle-bearer is a very different 
affair from the simple back one, since, 
having peculiar work to do, it is subjected 
to varying strains, and hence special con- 
struction is imperative. 

Fig. 18 shows its finished 
shape, and it will be seen from 
this that the steering-pillar 
is made part and parcel of the 
bearer itself. 

Mortice and tenon jointe 
have been adopted for uniting 
the several parte, this largely 
used joint consisting of 4 
tongue of wood, worked on 
the end of one piece, fitting 
into a hole of corresponding 
shape on another piece, and, 
although it may seem that a 
lot of unnecessary work is 
involved, it is absolutely 
essential to obtain the maxi- 
mum strength in this part of 
the work. 

Prepare the six pieces, as 
usual, from the dimensions 
given in fig 18. Each upright 
piece or member will contain the tongues, 
or, to give them their correct name, the 
tenons, whilst the mortices will be worked 
in the horizontal pieces. 

We will first take in hand the steering- 
pillar and the cross-piece at the top. 


In marking out the mortices in the cross- 
piece we shall want to use a mortice- gauge. 
which boasts two teeth, and will therefore 
mark two lines with one operation. 

The distance apart of these teeth should: 
be accurately adjusted until they are- 


separated by the exact width of the chisel 
to be used (which should always be about . 
& third of the thickness of the wood to be 
For 
that the chisel you are going to 
use is just & small fraction of an inch over 


instance, 


worked upon). 


it may 
hap 
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CCC 
mortice- gauge shoul set accordingly. 
This done, the head must be moved 
away from the nearest tooth a distance 
equivalent to a third of the thickness of 


croes-piece, the head being locked firmly 
at this point. Square a pencil-line across 
the width of the top cross-piece exactly 
midway between the ends, and on either 
side of it mark $ in. Now we know that the 


limit of width of the mortice must come 
between these two outside pencil-lines, and 
consequently we use the gauge from the 
face side, to cut lines on the wood between 
‘the pencil-marks, as fig. 19 will show. 


FIG. 20. 


We shall also require the mortice set out 
-on the opposite side of this piece, and to 
-do so the pencil-lines should be continued 
round with the aid of a try square. 


N . 
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It must be borne in mind that the gauge 
must be used constantly from the face side 
when marking out mortices and tenons, to 
render possible the accurate fitting together 
of the various parts. 

The length of the tenon will 
be determined vy the thickness 
of the wood through which it is 
required to pass —in this case, 
1j in. 

But in actual prac- 
tice the length of the 
tenon is never cut off 
before the pieces are 
put together, as you 
wil see it is really 
quite immaterial 
how much actually 
projects beyond the 
mortice, since this 
surplus is quite 
easily removed after- 
wards with the saw, 
and then the whole planed off 
true and level. 

Therefore, instead of cutting 
the pieces with the tenons on 
to the actual length, we will 
add à in.—that is the tenon at 
each end will project beyond 
the mortice } in. 

Carefully mark out the steer- 
ing-pillar from fig. 20, particular 
attention being given to the 
distance between the shoulders. 

Remember to gauge both 
edges and across the end, whilst 
the shoulder must be marked 
with a cut line made with the 
blade of a penknife. 

It may probably occur to 
you, from the previous work 
that has been done, how best 


to work the tenons, but in passing it is as 


well again to emphasise the necessity of 
cutting on the waste side of the line when 
sawing out. 

The mortice is cut out by removing a 
series of small v-pieces 
of waste, just as you did 
in the open mortice, 
only this time working 
from the centreto within 
qu in. of the sides. Lever 
out the loose pieces of 
core with the chisel 
until half-way through, 
then turn over and re- 
peat from the other side. 

We have now to 
slightly extend the 
mortice both ways, on 
the upper edge of the 
cross-piece, by paring 
obliquely downwards, as 
indicated by the dotted 
lines in fig. 21, in order 
to allow space for the 
wedges which, later on, 
are glued and inserted to secure permanently 
the tenon to the sides of the mortice. 

The two pieces will appear 
as in fig. 21 when completed, 
and they should go together 


with hand pressure, without being in any 
way loose. 

Having secured a good fit, cut the tenon 
on the other end of the steering-pillar and 


also work out the mortice, which passes 

through the top rail of the axle-support. 
Fig. 22 shows the slightly more com- 

plicated nature of the joint between the 


rails and stiles, the difference arising ing through 
making the tenon only half the width, and 
leaving a haunch which fite into a groove 
prepared to receive it. This joint is always 
adopted on the ends when an open mortice 
would be objectionable, the narrow width 
of tenon making this possible. 


The tenon will be cut in exactly the same 


way as before, rds sawing out the 
haunch, which should be made 8$ in. from 
the shoulder. The mortice also is worked 
out sim'larly, the groove of haunch being 
left till last. 

No attempt must be made at this stage 
to work out the shape of the axle-bearer, 


this part of the work being ignored until all 
the pieces are permanently united. Cut 
out the small wedges to fit into the mortices 
at the sides of the tenons, smooth over all 


the parts which cannot afterwards be 
planed, and we are then ready for gluing 
the various parts together. It is always 
necessary to have some means of drawing 
the parts of a mortice and tenon joint 
tightly together whilst gluing in the wedges, 
and in the workshop this i8 accomplished 
either with iron cramps or by temporary 
cramps made of wood, wedges being used 
as the tightening medium. In fig. 23 
two strips of wood about 1 in. thick are 
shown with stops nailed across at right 
angles, and sufficiently far apart to allow 
the framing to lie in between, with sufficient 
space left to admit a pair of wedges. The 
steering-pillar and rails are dealt with 
first, the tenons being coated with glue, as 
well as the insides of the mortices, a thin 
stick being used for the purpose. Drive 
the parts together and insert in the cramps, 
tightening each pair of cramp wedges 
alternately. Test the le on each side of 
the steering-pillar with the try-square, and 
correct any error by tightening one or 
other of the cramps, and giving a blow on 
the end of cross- pieces. Glue the small 
wedges and drive into their position, giving 


Tara Ahe⸗ badly broken, disobedient, 
and ill-mannered dog is an abomina- 
tion and nuisance to everyone with whom 
he comes in contact, but is all too common, 
for many owners do not seem to know 
how to train their dogs, or else neglect to 
take the necessary trouble. A little patience 
and common-sense are, however, the only 
Qs acs qualities. 
o attempt should be made to teach the 
ppy til he is four months old, and no 
hern will be done if his serious education is 
neglected for another two months. Duri 
early puppy days the owner should do his 
best to get on good terms with the dog. 
Make a friend of him, accustom him to come 
to you for protection, and, above all, never 
strike him, for that is the surest way to 
permanently break his spirit. You would 
not thrash a twelve months old baby. Why, 
' therefore, hurt a little puppy who is pre- 


cisely in the same position ? 
In „ first thing is to get the 
dog used to his name. Always call him by 


the same name, and not one minute puppy 
and the next Jack.“ The dog should be 
taught to come when called by rewarding 
him with a tit-bit whenever he answers to 
his name. If he is disobedient do not 
shout at him. You will only frighten him, 
and no good will be done. if he refuses to 
come take no notice of him, and the chances 
are that he will shortly repent. At the 
same time the puppy should be accustomed 
to a light collar and lead, until he follows 
quietly at heel. When used to these it 
would be well to take him out for a stroll 
in a quiet by-way or over a common. He 
will probably leave you and follow every 
passing dog. Call him back, using invari- 
ably the same words, as Heel, Jack," and 

int in the desired direction. He will as 
ikely as not take no notice. If so, after a 
short time, go after him, and put the lead 
on, gently rating him until he associates 
the words to heel" with the lead, and 
mends his ways accordingly. 

Do not allpw him to pick up or roll in 
refuse. Directly he attempts to do so put 
on the lead, and keep it on for the re- 
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a blow on each alternately. As soon as 
the glue is hard, saw off the surplus tenon 
and wedges and plane up true and square. 
The other part of the frame is now dealt 


with in a similar manner, the stiles this 
time being outside the cramp to give room 
for driving in the small wedges. Having 

ain allowed the glue time to harden, 
clean off and mark out the shape as shown 


DOG MANAGEMENT FOR BOYS. 


By A. Tappry. 


PART III. —TRAINING AND SHOW PREPARATION. 


mainder of the walk, at the same time 
saying Ware dirt," or something of the 
kind. The puppy should be similarly 
broken to sheep, poultry, rabbits, and deer, 
any tendency to pursue them being checked 
by the lead, and a Ware sheep.” 

In any of these lessons take care not to 
weary the dog. Do not make the ordinary 
mistake of insisting on obedience to orders 
when he is so weary of being taught that he 
does not wish to obey, and never punish 
disobedience with a cane save in exceptional 
circumstances. 

House manners are essential in a dog 
that is often brought indoors, and desirable 
in all others. They are very easy to teach 
if a little tact and patience are exercised. 
Whenever the dog commits himself, rate him 
and thrust him out, and he will soon under- 
stand the necessity of cleanliness in the 
house, Of course, he should not be kept in 
long without giving him a run outdoors for 
five minutes every now and then. 

The dog should not be allowed to run 
about all over the house, or to jump upon 
the chairs, sofa, or bed. If allowed to do 
so when clean he will not refrain when 
coming in wet and muddy. He should also 
be taught his place in the room, and made 
to lie there whenever desired, such as at 
meals, when he should not be allowed to 
continually importune for food. 

If the dog is clean in the house, obedient, 
and comes to heel when called, little more 
will be required of him by most owners, but 
he may in addition be easily taught to 

any article by placing it at his side, 
telling him to watch, and returning him 
whenever he attempts to move. Dogs may 
also be readily taught to retrieve sma 
objects, such as an old glove or a ball. 
Never use a stone, as it will injure the dog's 
mouth, and there is the additional danger 
that he may swallow it. The lessons should 
be made gradually to increase in difficulty 
until the dog can find a hidden article by 
scent alone. 

Exhibiting.—The amateur who is fortu- 
nate in the possession of a dog above the 
average in appearance will probably wish to 
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in fig. 18, cutting out with bow-saw and 
finishing with spokeshave and glass-paper. 

The groove for the axle may be marked 
and executed in the same way as previously 
explained for the rear bearer, the holes 
for the bolts and the holes in the cross- pieces 
for steering-cord also being drilled. 

In looking again at fig. 18 it will be 
noticed that the part of the steering-pillar 
immediately above the top rail ^f bearer is 
rounded for a distance of ł in., the diameter 
of the circular portion being as large as 
possible, which, with careful working. 
should be lj in. This part of the wor 
must be very neatly executed, for upon 
such accuracy depends an easy steerin 
movement or otherwise. The saw shoul 
not on any account be used, as the corners- 
can be removed better with a chisel, and 
then the rounding finished with file and 
glass-paper. The chamfering on the crose- 
piece is also finished with a sharp chisel, 
the tool being manipulated as shown in 
fig. 24, small pieces, of course, being pared 
off at a time, and eventually finishing at the 
lines. 

(To be continued.) 


try his luck in competition with other 
owners. „He should not, however, be too 
ainbitious at first, but confine his attention 
to small local shows, where the capabilities 
of his dog may be ascertained at a minimum 
expense. Such periodicals as Our Dogs,” 
the Bazaar," etc., publish a list of forth- 
coming shows, and a selection should be 
made from these. The secretary should be 
written to and: requested to orward a 
schedule of his show. This will give a list 
of the classes, the prizes offered, and the 
entrance fees demanded, and also the rules 
under which the show is held. If there is 
no suitable class included, the novice should 
wait with patience for another show, for it 
is of little advantage to enter the any 
variety ” class, where dogs of totally different 
breeds compete. 

Suppose, however, the dog be a fox- 
terrier. There will probably be one or 
more open classcé—a puppy class open to 
dogs under twelve months, a maiden class. 
for dogs that have never won a prize, and 
a limit class, open to dogs that have not 
won more than four or six first prizes. The 
last two classes will probably be selected. 
It will also be found that unless the show is. 
a local one—i.e. confined to dogs from 
within & certain radius—the dog must be 
registered. Application should be made to- 
the Secretary, Kennel Club, 7 Grafton Street, 
London, w., for some registration forms, 
one of which must be filled up in accordance 
with the instructions, and returned with a 
fee of 2s. 6d. to the Kennel Club before the 
dog is shown. 

Now & word or two as to the need of 
preparation. How often do we find that 
when an inexperienced man or boy buys & 
1 as dog from a well-known er- 

ibitor, keeps him for a week or two, and 
then shows him, all the dog’s chances of 
winning are gone. The judge scarcely 

lances at him, but turns his attention to 
ogs which formerly would not have been 
even compared with the ex-winner. The 

i ted owner goes home full of wrath, 
and in his mind accuses the judge of “ look- 
ing at the other end of the chain — i. e. 
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fbeing influenced by the exhibitor himself. 
It is not as he supposed. Judges nowadays, 
&t any rate in the larger shows, invariably 
‘perform their duties to the best of their 
‘ability, and with a perfectly unbiassed mind. 
They dare not do otherwise, for many others 
round the ring are experienced judges them- 
selves, and a fasts case of injustice would 
‘be sure to be commented upon by the 
reporters in the canine periodicals, and after 
‘two or three such cases Othello's occupa- 
ition would be gone.“ 

Mistakes of judgment are, of course, in- 
-evitable, for there are no hard-and-fast rules 
-by which a dog may be judged. Different 
judges see with different eyes, and often a 
dog beaten by another in one show will 
turn the tables a fortnight hence under 
another judge. Favouritism was shown in 
neither case, but the two judges’ ideals of 
that special variety of dogs differed. Our 
novice's disappointment and wrath was not 
due to this, but to a simpler cause—namely, 
that his dog was not shown in condition. 

Show Condition.—Show condition simply 
means perfect health. A dog must not, 
therefore, be shown fat. He should be 
well covered, but with smooth-haired dogs 
you should just be able to count the last 
two or three ribs. Pugs, however, should 
be shown fat, but not unwieldly so, for 
cohbiness is the thing to be aimed at. 
Each dog will however, require separate 
and individual treatment, and it is im- 

ible to lay down definite rules. A long- 
acked, long-legged dog, for instance, 
should be shown fat when cobbiness is 
desirable, whilst in the case of greyhounds 
& heavy, clumsy-shouldered dog should be 
shown as light as possible. A dog rather 
weak over the loins should receivé a small 
meal of chopped meat just before going into 
the ring, so as to fill out his flanks a little. 
For the fortnight preceding the show the 
dog should not be given much sloppy food, 
as the object is to get his flesh firm and 
hard. Fish is & good food for show dogs, 
as it gives a good lustre to the coat. A 
tonic pill a day will also help to get him 
into form. 

In his desire to obtain hard condition the 
owner should not go to the extreme of over- 
exercising the dog. Terriers, for instance, 
require to be shown with flat, sloping 
shoulders and a narrow front, and with an 
excess of muscle nowhere. To give two or 
three hours' exercise à day behind a horse 
or bicycle will tend to cover the terrier with 
muscle, widen his front, and so clog up his 
shoulders that he would be spoilt for ex. 
hibition. For the show dog only enough 
exercise to keep him in health must be 
allowed, and a great portion of this should 
be on the hard road.. The feet of dogs con- 
tinuously exercised on grass become soft 
and open, and the nails grow to a great 
length, so that when standing on a hard 
surface the dog's feet are quite the con- 
trary to the standard demanded. 

Faking.—The Kennel Club has laid down a 
code of laws of what constitutes legitimate 
practices in preparation of the dog for 
exhibition. Briefly all dogs will be dis- 
qualified which are found to have had their 
coat cut, clipped, or plucked in any manner, 
or which have had any dye or colouring 
matter applied to their coate, or which are 
‘shown with any matter, chemical or other- 
wise, remaining in the coat. Any operation 
-of any kind on the ears or tail is likewise 
forbidden, but an exception is made to the 
‘shortening of the tails of certain specified 
breeds, including most of the terriers. The 
-dew-claws of any breed may be removed, 
and the coats of poodles may be jal dts 

Plainly though the law is defined by the 
Kennel Club, it is one often transgressed. 
‘The improvement effected in a dog by a 
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little illegal faking is so marked, and the 
preparation so difficult to detect, that it is 
not surprising that exhibitors with a lax 
code of honour so often break the rules. A 
fox-terrier with prick ears, for instance, has 
the erector muscles of the ear destroyed by 
incision or puncture, and the operation, if 
skilfully done, is difficult to detect. Again, 
the coats of many dogs are systematically 
trimmed with the finger and thumb, or the 
teeth of the lower jaw removed or filed 
down when the muzzle is too coarse. Such 
proceedings are, to say the least, unsporte- 
manlike, and, though they are extensively 
pe they should be avoided by every 
onest and right-minded exhibitor. 

Legitimate Preparation.—The Kennel Club 
rules do not forbid grooming or the removal 
of dead hair. The grooming of show dogs 
should be regular. Ten minutes every day 
should be devoted first with the dandy- 
brush, then with a hound-glove or rough 
towel All dead and matted hair should be 
carefully removed. Where the coat of 
smooth dogs is too rough and coarse the 
grooming should be increased to keep it 
down and improve its quality. Long-haired 
dogs, such as collies and Pomeranians, 
should also be combed frequently, and an 
occasional application of some hair stimulant, 
such as kerosene, is beneficial in increasing 
the quantity of the coat. 

Washing should not be performed too 
often, and at least forty-eight hours should 
be left between the last wash and the show 
to enable the hair to recover its natural 
lustre. With the exception of white-haired 
dogs, good grooming and plenty of clean 
straw in the kennel is sufficient to keep the 
coat clean. A little baked flour dusted 
through the coat and carefully brushed out 
after the expiration of an hour or so will 
greatly add to its whiteness. When washing 
dogs a little Jeyes’ Fluid or Izal added to 
the water will sweeten the skin, and give a 
lustre to the coat. Care should be taken to 
dry thoroughly all long-haired dogs before 
putting them in the kennel, or their coat 
will have a tendency to curl on drying 
naturally, and an endless trouble to get it 
straight again will be caused. 

Training for Exhibition.—It is not suffi. 
cient with a dog new to the show-ring to 
get him into good condition. He must go 
through a suitable course of training, other- 
wise he will refuse to comport himself 
properly in the ring, and entirely fail to 
show his good pointe. He must be prac- 
tised, preferably in the presence of other 
dogs, in all the routine of the ring. Put a 
collar and chain on him, and accustom him 
to be led round and round in a circle, and 
to carry himself in a gay and animated 
manner. A few tit-bits of meat carried in 
the pocket will serve to keep his attention 
awake, and he may be rewarded with a 
piece every now and then. Then teach him 
to stand stil when required, and to stand 
out well, covering a lot of ground, like a 
well-trained hackney. It is not a bad plan 
to carry a ball and show it to him occasion- 
ally both at practice and in the ring, so that 
his interest may be held and his expression 
be lively, which is exceedingly important in 
the case of terriers. Some owners, in their 
desire to give their dogs perfect familiarity 
with the minutiz of showing, have fitted up 
model show-rings and benches. The plan 
is commendable, but beyond the powers or 
wishes of young owners, though it is a mis- 
taken idea to neglect the training of young 
show dogs. 

Much valuable advice as to the prepara- 
tion and exhibition of show dogs is given by 
Mr. Theo. Marples, himself a well-known 
judge, in "Show Dogs” (“Our Dogs” 
Publishing Co., 15.). 

[THE END.] 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 669. 


By G. MEHRTENs. 


BLACK, | 


WHITE. | 4+3=7 pieces, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


LÀ 


A* instructive game lately played between 
two amateurs. 


WHITE BLACK 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. P—Q 4 Px P 
3. QP Kt—K B3 
4. B—K Kt 5 B—B 2 
5. B—Q3 Castles 
6. Kt—Q B3 R—K sq. 
7. P—B4 Kt—B 3 
8. Q—B2 Kt xP 
9. Kt Kt BxB 
10. Kt—K 2 (a) B—B 3 
11. Kt B ch. Qx Kt 
12. P—B3 P—Q 4 
13. Castles K R B—Kt 5 
14. Kt—Kt 3 Q R—Q sq. 
15. Kt—K 2 R—Q 3 
16. Q R—K sq. Q R—K 3 
17. P—K R 3 B—B 4 
18. Bx B Q x B (b) 
19. Kt—Kt 3 Q—Q 6 
20. P—B5 R—K 6 
21. P—B6 K R—K 3 (c) 
22. Px P Kt—Q sq 
23. Kt—B 5 RxR 
24. RxR RxR ch. 
25. Q R Kt—K 3 (d) 
206. Q—K 5 P—K R4 
27. Kt—K 7 ch. K—R 2 
28. P—Kt 8 Bch K—R 3 
29. Q—B 6 ch Q—Kt 3 


30. Kt—B 5 mate. 


(a) If the P had taken the B, then P— 
Q4. 11, Q—B 4, Q—K 2, and Black has a 
good n 

(b) Black has played well, but his next 
few moves are weak. 

(c) He should have taken the P. 

(d) Q x Kt would have saved his game. 


Solution of No. 668.—1, Kt—B 5, P— 
K 6. 2, Kt—Q 4, P—K 7. 3, B—K 3, 
P becomes Q, R, B, or Kt, and 4, B— 
B sq., or Q—B 3, or Kt—B 2 ch., and 
Black must take the fect and give mate. 
A later version is still finer thus: White, 
K—Q R sq.; Q—Q Kt 6; B—K Kt sq. ; 
Kte—Q B 5 and Q5. Black, K—Q R 6; 
Ps—Q R 7 and K 4. Self-mate in five 
moves. The first move is noy Q—K B 6, 
and then Q—Q 4. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


ME Boy HIMSELF.—I have just had a visit from a 
very interesting deputation. Representative, too, 
in a manner of speaking. It was headed by an immense 
Brahma cock with feathers on his legs and wings on 
his feet. He crowed loudly at my door until I opened 
it. Then he stood gallantly to one side until the rest 
of the deputation fluttered and filed in—to wit, his own 
broad-backed sturdy-limbed wife; a pair of pouter 
pigeons; a cheeky little morsel of a Norwich canary; 
a cat who looked lovingly at the canary and frequently 
licked her lips; a collie dog who watched the cat, and 
a lop-eared rabbit who watched the lot of them. 

* To what am I indebted ——" I began, but I did not 
get any farther, because collie barked, the canary began 
to sing at me, the pigeons croodled indignantly, the 
cock crew, and the rabbit struck his heels on the floor 
with a thud of anger. Then the hen took up the 
talking. I said to her, “Are you a suffragist, 
madam ?” But she told me she repelled the insinua- 
tion with scorn. And was I Gordon Stables, aud was 
la man? I humbly hoped so. Then had I a kuk— 
kuk—kuk—oonscience, or was it only a gug—gug— 
gug-gizzard? Anyhow, what excuse could I make 
for gag—gug—giving so much space month after 
month to the bub—bub—bub—boy himself, and neg- 
lecting the pup- pap- poultry run so much as I had 
been for months back doing? “Pray, madam,” I cried, 
“be reasonable" But she worked herself into such a 
flatter that her feathers flew all over my marble halls, 
and there was nothing for it but humbly to promise 
amendment, and to let pigeons and poultry come more 
to the front than they have been for months. 

So here I am, boys, fouptain:pen iu hand, to redeem 
my promise. But before I ‘you off, I want you, 
too, to make & promise, n, theu, to look after 
` health and happiness, and growth of body and mind, 
The weather is milder, now start your tub, and just 
live in the open air as much as you can. I was in 
_town a week ago, and, opposite my hotel in Norfolk 
Street, I saw hundreds of pale-faced clerks at work in 
flata, with every window closed. And yet such young 
men expect to be well and strong. Well, good morning, 
I must be off to the fowl run. But remember to write 
me when you want advice about either hens or health. 
Only address to our office, and to the care of our 
Editor, and I will answer throagh the Correspondence 
column. 


THe PovrLTRY Runx.—There is a deal of disappoint- 
ment always to be looked for in this department. But 
1 blame almost entirely the careless way fowls are kept 
and neglected. Five hens and a cock enclosed in a 
wretched pen in a dirty backyard, with an earthen 
floor. Mary Jane, the servant girl, is supposed to feed 
and look after them, and the duty of the hens is to lay 
eggs for breakfast carly every morning. Mary Jane 
throws tbe potato- gs and broken bread over into 
the run when she happens to think of it. The fowls’ 
tails droop, they lose their feathers, and hold small 
indignation meetings huddled together in a corner, 
white-faced and serious-eyed. They don't lay, however. 
How can ote ? 

I say it is downright cruelty to treat the poor birds 
like this. Now, in February, they should be laying if 
worth their salt, But they must have clean and com- 
fortable surroundings, and be wellfed. There should 
bea hen's pot in which to boil,for their warm soft 
breakfast, meaty scraps and bite of suct, left dures 
rice, and broken bread: And this should be thickened 
with bran into a consistency fit to handle and thrown 
to the hens. A piece here and a piece there, making 
them run for it, till they seem to have enough. Then 
the pig—your own or your neighbour’s—should have 
the rest, for sour food, mind you, will kill fowle, aud 
don’t you forget it. 

But they must have the floor of the ran deeply 
bedded with gravel; a comfortable house free from 
draughts and with clean nesting-boxes and perches. 
At midday a handful of oate, grass, and greens of all 
sorts thrown into the run, but never left to heat and 
rot. Clean water placed well out of the sun, and a d 
dust-bath that the rain can't destroy. Peat eart 
mixed with graveland sand. Inthistbey lie and scrape 
aud clean themselves. Now then, in this one para- 
graph, I have told you tbe whole duty of man toward 
his hens. 

Taer PiGcEoN Lort.—As pairing should not de 
thought of for another month yet, you should employ 
your spare time in thoroughly cleaning and getting the 
loft ready for breeding purposes. Go seriously to work 
some beautiful dry Saturday, scrape the whole place 
out and over. I don't like too much messand washing, 
but everything should be the very acme of cleanliness, 
and hoppers and fountains kept clean, moreover. Do 
you know how to make “salt cat”? Get a little box 
and fill it with a mixture of rough salt and the lime 
from old walls, called in Scotland *harl." Wet it with 
brine and put it away in a corner for the birds to 


k at. 
P ace to it that the pigeon loft has plenty of light. 
Nothing thrives without light. Disinfectants are 
good, Sanitas or Izal, or even a solution of carbolic 
acid. This must not get near the food or the water. 
Bht remember that disinfectants will not take the 
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place of perfect cleanliness. Do all repairs at once, and 
you will then be ready to breed when the time comes. 


THE AVIARY.—If I were to tell you about breeding 
and pairing to-day, half of you would begin. Perhaps 
the birds theinselves might be induced to play up, but 
if they did there would be great trouble and worry, so 
I pray you wait til the weather is more kindly dis- 
posed. But knowing, as you doubtless do, tlie curse of 
getting mites in the breeding cages, you would do well 
to overhaul them some fine day. They should be 
scrubbed with a brush and boiling water and soda, and 
put in the sun todry. Then get a strong solution of 
carbolic acid into the cracks, and after a time wash 
again and cover up from the dust. Feed your birds 
well now on the best seeds to make them strong for 
breeding. 


Tux RABBITRY.—If any of my own boys—the lads 
I pray for—were to take to breeding rabbits, I should 
let them have Spratt's hutchea. They are such a 
saving in the long run. And I would make them study 
a book on rabbits. Upoott Gill, pie Exchange 
Buildings, Drury Lane, has such booke, and not a 
rabbit should be bought until they kuew how to treat 
them secundum artem. 

GARDENING.—No time must now be lost in getting 
the gardens ready for seed-sowing next month. Indeed, 
it will be time in a week or two to get the onions in, 
but general sowings may wait till the earth is dry and 
warm in March or earlier April Manure well, but 
I think it is well to know that vegetables raised in too 
much manure cannot be altogether healthy, although 
very fine in appearance. 

ell, there is the ground to dig and arrange in beds. 
There are the flower-borders to see to, and flower-beds 
also. Walks to be tidied and trimmed, and bushes and 
hedges to be cut. 

Window-boxes had better have fresh soil in them, 
leaf-mould, loam, sand, and manure, so that everything 
is ready and sweet for a good spring show. 


A GOLFING SAILOR. 


J. 


KNEW a sailor once who was extremely fond of 
golf, 

And though he could not play it much, he played it 
on and off ; 

But his strokes were sd erratic that his friends were 
not a few 

Who said they thought that “distance lent enchant- 
ment to the view." 


II. 

His caddy's fingers trembled when be made him up 
a tee, 

And he scrambled into shelter quite as quickly as 
could be; i 

And cries of fear were uttered as the swelling breezes 
bore 

To the other players on the links tbe sailor's cry of 
** Fore." 


III. 


It was not only those in front who uttered cries of 
fear: 

To those behind bis ball might come uncomfortably 
near: 

And, as in Latin exercises, there were some who 
laughed " 

And said a sailor ought to shout, not “ Fore,” but 
“Fore and aft.” 

C. J. BODEN. 


— 00 — 


A BATCH OF ORIGINAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


Bv H. HERVEY. 


1. On what South African river do people talk in 
a loud voice ?—On the Hygab (high gab) river. 

2. Name English paradise for basket-weavers ?— 
Rushey Platt (rushy plait). 

3. Name of what English place encourages a female 
saint engaged in a tug-of-war ?—Pulbam St. Mary (pull 
'em, St. Mary). 

4. To what place in the Shetlands onght a pater- 
mi a to go on a jaunt ?—To Papa Stour (papa's 
tour 

5. See map, and find good place for an idler on road 
to Pekin ?—Lo fa (loafer). 

6. Why is the French town of St. Quentin an empty- 
beaded sort of place ?— Because it is in Aisne (inane). 

7. What English town is always haunted by her own 
mftage?—Walton and Hersham (Walton and her 
sham ). 

8. What Italian city resembles a receptacle for 
soup ?—Turin (tureen). 
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9. On what Austrian mountains ought one to find 
superlative gloves ?— Beskid (best kid) mountains. 

10. What English place is the entrance to a monas- 
tery ?—A bbeydore (abbey door). 

11. What U.S. mountains devour sorceresses ?—Big 
Witchita ( witch-eater) mountains. 

12. Where in Staffordshire do yon see a modern 
fortress smothered in whitewash ?—Newcastle-under- 
Lyme (new castle under lime). 

13. Name a boastful place in Portugal.— Braga 
(bragger). 

14. Where in the U.S. do the Browns live?—1n 
Brownsville. 

15. Name of place in Valencia signifying universal 
shyness of the women ?—Alcoy (all coy). 

16. What place in Italy suggests monopoly? 
Monopoli. 

17. Name of German place suggestive of rats? 
Ratzeburg. 

18. What place in Scotland is like a noisy toy ?— 
Tyndrum (tin drum). 

19. Where in England has a single cock a green to 
himself ?—Acock’s Green (a cock's green). 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW STAR ON THE AMERICAN 
FLAG. 


THE United States War Department has just selected 
a spot on the national emblem where a new star is to be 
placed. It is on the lower right-hand corner of the flag. 
All the Army and Navy flags will be called in and the 
new star added, and every householder aud patriot who 


flies a flag will have to follow suit. The place provided 
on the flag belongs to the thriving new State of Okla- 
oma. 


What is it? 
[Photo by a “ B.O.P.” reader.) 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Edinburgh a medical student writes to us: 
„For the past six or seven years the B. O. P. has been 
to ine a continual source of enjoyment and instruction, 
and I hope it will be so for many years to oome. It has 
whiled away many and many an hour whilst I was 
lying on a bed of sickness, and I have forgotten pain in 
following the adventures of the different heroes set 
forth in its pages.” 


` 
. e. LÀ e e . 


Then, too, a lady who is now ber way in 
the literary world, writes: * I have taken, or rather 
bad taken for me, ‘The Boy's Own’ ever since I was 
quite a baby, and the very first sentence I ever spelt 
out without help was ‘The arrow flew over tlie boat,’ a 
sentence beneath an illustration ap ng in the 
B. O. P. I feel sure you would be pleased if you could 
know what pleasure your paper has given me. Besides 
the actual enjoyment of perusing its and cou- 
peting in the various competitions, it has been the 
means of bringing me into correspondence with a 
number of your other readers in all parts of the world, 
and I have also become a member of an interesting 
Amateur Literary Club, from which I derive greut 
benefit and amusement, and which has been got up 
entirely among old readers of The Boy's Own Paper.“ 
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RED THURSTAN’S SON: A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
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By tue Rev. W. J. FERRAR, X. ,, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL—OF ROBERT GUISCARD'S ATTACK, AND OF 
THE COMING OF ALEXIUS. 


} ESSENGERS at once went, post-haste, to the Emperor. 

We did not doubt that he would soon be with us witk 
his great army, if only he could make sure truce with the 
Turks ere he left. We knew these foes were hard to deal 
with; yet we trusted the subtle mind of the Emperor in 
snch a crisis in some way to buy them off. Meanwhile, we 
had a sirong fortress and a good garrison, plenty of food aud 
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water, and a foe strange to the country, 
that we hoped ere long would be cut off 
from home by our allies from Venice, as, 
indeed, came to pass. 

Guiscard disembarked his troops, and 
their camp was formed on a rising ground 
near the city that ran far into the sea. He 
had with him many great vessels full of 
instruments wherewith to prosecute the 
siege—great towers of wood, made in 
Italy, and here to be put together, from 
which they would be able to reach to the 
level of our walls, throw down a bridge, and 
board us, were we not wary; mighty 
battering-rams, that well-nigh sunk the 
ships that bore them, and cunningly 
framed balisters that, armed with stones, 
should sweep us from our walls. 

Our fortifications, I have said, were built 
up on great blocks of stonework that no 
skill or force could damage, rising twelve 
feet from a deep ditch that surrounded 
the wall. Above the curtain rose another 
great wall, that had been lately built, 
flanked by stone towers, that sprang up to 
the height of eleven feet or more. 

Day after day, through those summer 
weeks, Guiscard kept us busy. There were 
Sippers ever at work filling up our ditch at 
this point or that, at whom our bowmen 
had to shoot, and on whom we rained down 
stones, Once the ditch was blocked with 
earth, they strove to wheel a light tower 
across, which, when it came near enough, 
we poured our Greek fire upon, before it 
could grapple. If by chance a drawbridge 
were thrust forth, Norman and English met 
asain for a brief moment on the wall, and 
oiten plunged down together, still struggling, 


to the depth of the ditch. So for some 


twenty days the siege went on. 

* What is this new device ? " said Paleo- 
logus one morning, as we rushed back 
swiftly after a sally in which we had broken 
up their balisters, that waxed dangerous. 
“* Yonder great mass of timber," said he, 
rising beyond yon copse of trees?“ 

We knew no more than he. Nonehad ever 
Been such a great mass before. 

Creep round and bring word to me,” 
said he to a Greek soldier. Without delay 
the latter craftily, by a long way round, 
reached the copse, and, lying under cover, 
saw the ground work of Guiscard's new device. 

It is to be a great tower," he said, 
** and, when made, it will have & wide stair- 
case within. It will hold a hundred men, 
and is, I think, to be made to run along 
wooden lines to our very wall It is all 
framed of the timber of the ships that have 
been broken up. No man hath ever seen 
such a great tower used in a siege." 

Then we must frame another to meet it," 
said Paleologus, and swiftly with a chalk 
drew on a table that which he thought 
would serve—a great screen of masts and 
yards, that would run on wheels round the 
walls, whose full use none could foresee 
clearly but he that planned it. Indeed, 
there were those that had their jest at the 
great ugly screen, as it spread itself out 
above us; but in sooth it was nothing for 
the Normans to jest at, as in the end 
appeared. 

A new fleet in these days sailed into view— 
a fleet of goodly vessels well sailed and well 
rigged, and manned by those whose craft 
lay in seamanship. Right fair they lay in 
the bay, and soon they were able to send 
messengers to tell us that they had already 
driven off and destroyed a goodly squadron 
of Normans under Prince Bohemond that 
were sailing among the islands, and, having 
now refitted, were prepared to stay and cut 
otf all communication between Illyria and 
Italy. This was right good news, and we 
looked down on that Norman camp with 
the greater confidence. 
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But now of the tower that Guiscard 
builded. Swiftly its great carcass grew among 
the trees, till it overtopped them all, and 
soon we saw the blocks of timber laid 
whereon it was to run down to our wall. At 
last we saw it move like a great church. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and at last, as 
they drew it, it ran with a big rush check-by- 
cheek with the wall. Then, as we looked 
on it, we wondered at Guiscard's audacity, 
and some feared. But Paleologus cried only, 
* See that the screen be ready.” 

The Normans did not delay. Five hundred 
men stood beneath their tortoise-shield, and 
in the shelter of the tower, all ready to 
ascend. It was driven a few feet nearer. 
The men rushed up the stair, the draw- 
bridge sprang out and grappled our wall. 
The besiegers had already stepped on it, 
when suddenly down came our own great 
screen with a great whirr through the air; 
the drawbridge fell all wedged, so that it 
prisoned the Normans therein; then a big 
stream of naphtha and Greek fire and 
blazing arrows was discharged, that made 
the great tower with its doomed freight 
blaze up to heaven soon—a sight terrible 
to behold, and, alas! for the men therein. 

So the device of the great tower, which 
Guiscard had so relied on, was foiled by 
Paleologus. 

Thus day bv day through that long 
summer we held Durazzo, and Guiscard 
exercised us with this and such like wiles. 
We had repelled attack upon attack, set 
on fire tower after tower, sallied again and 
again by night and day, and were, indeed, 
very weary already; yet, knowing the 
nature of our foe, we never dared desist from 
our guard. Our great garrison was at last 
making the food run low, and it was now 
exceeding difficult to bring any food in 
through the careful lines of the besiegers. 

It was now September, and news at length 
came that Alexius was on the way, with a 
great army gathered of all nations, and at 
once fresh spirit entered into us, for we 
thought the over-wearied Normans, with 
Alexius before them and the Venetian fleet 
behind them, were as good as given into our 
hands. Little did we know the uncon- 
querable spirit that held them up. and 
inspired hope where other men could see 
only despair. 

At last—it was now October—the bright 
flash of spears was seen far away on the 
heights, and a great cry of joy rang 
through the city—'' Alexius is come! 


CHAPTER  XIX.—OF THE GREAT BATTLE 
BEFORE DURAZZO, AND HOW MY UNCLE 
AVENGED RED THURSTAN. 


THE Emperor drew up his army on 
the east side of Durazzo, and without 
delay our general, with a small escort, of 
which I was one, approached him. Robert 
Guiscard had already withdrawn his lines 
which before encompassed us, and his 
army now lay compact on the seaward 
eide. 

We found Alexius in a fair pavilion 
gorgeously bedight, and exceeding proud of 
the great company that with such success 
he had brought to the scene of conflict. 
There was a coldness in his greeting of 
Paleologus that surprised me, and I liked 
it not, and the thought struck me, Our 
general is too well loved by the guards long 
to be at peace with Alexius." 

“Thou hast sat here idle these four 
months," said the Emperor, *' and hast well 
served by thy inactivity. Now the time is 
come, since I have this brave army at my 
side, to drive this Guiscard without delay 
into the sea. What is thy counsel in this 
matter?“ 

Sire, said Paleologus, "I like not to 


differ from thee; but as we stand it seems 
to me more may be won by waiting. The 
Normans are hard pressed for food, and 
every day sharpens their necessity. ’Tis 
they that are now besieged by ourselves 
and the fleet of Venice in their rear. Yet, 
lik» wild beasts in their lairs, they will 
fight madly, if attacked—as each day of 
late we have seen. My counsel is to tire 
them out.” 

Seest thou this grand army?” said the 
Emperor. " The King of Servia, is at my 
side with 3,000 men; here be the Mace- 
donians under Antiochus, the Greeks from 
Thessaly, captained by Alexander, Xantas 
yonder hath with him 3,000 Paulicians from 
Philippolis; on the hill where the green flag 
waves lie my Turkish troops from Achride 
under Tatikios the Saracen; the Frankish 
mercenaries and my own Varangians are 
here around me—dost thou think that men 
like these, a host like this, hath marched 
2,000 miles to sit down and wait?!“ 

" The army is great, indeed, sire," said 
Paleologus, and it's a wondrous feat to 
have gathered it, and a bright augury of 
thv imperial prosperity ; but yet they have 
never fought side by side, they are weary 
with the march, and it is not easy to decide 
till the ground is understood on the best 
plan of attack." 

For that," said the Emperor, my 
nights of wakeful study have made up. I 
know the ground as well as any man," and 
he pointed to certain charts upon his table. 
“My mind is made up—the armies must 
engage at once." 

So be it then, sire," said Paleologus, 
“and we in Durazzo will see that thy cause 
suffers not there.” 

“I have other plans for the defence of 
the citadel,” said Alexius. “ My guards 
have had enough siege-service. Thou and 
they must come forth with the colours.” 

"My lord!" said Paleologus, dumb- 
foundered, * and the city?“ 

* My allies of Venice will throw sufficient 
strength into the garrison at dawn to- 
morrow," said Alexius, “and thou must 
march out by noon." 

" Sire—sire," said Paleologus, forgive 
me, but I must speak. Is this politic ? 
Is it wise? Are these burghers of Venice 
to be so trusted by a great prince? 

“I think they are.” 

“This is bitter news, sire, for us that 
have given our best during these months to 
keep Durazzo for the Empire, and now 
must see the key of this great war so blindly 
hazarded." 

“ Blindly!” said the Em 
catching at his words. Sir, 
careful of thy tongue!“ 

"] crave thy pardon, if I have said 
amiss; yet I beg thee, sire, to make no 
change for a season in the garrison.” 

* I have spoken, and speak no further!“ 
said Alexius. “ Now tell me in order of the 
chief happenings in this siege." 

At last dismissed, it was with bitter, sad, 
and angry hearts we turned back to the. 
city. Our chief ofticers were mad when they 
heard of the slight thus put upon Paleo- 
logus, and some were crying openly, 
“ Stay by us here, and we will stay by thee” ; 
but Paleologus said simply, A soldier 
must obey orders " ; and when the Venetian 
troop marched over the hill next morning 
without hindrance from the Normans, he 
yielded up the town without a word to one 
Komiskosta, an Albanian, whom Alexius 
had sent to take his place. 

“I thought,” said my uncle, when I 
met him, that this Alexius had got seated 
on a firm bough enough; but lo! he kee 
so sawing and sawing at it, that I fear he 
will come down like the rest. When will 
the fight be, dost thou know ? " : 


ror, angrily 
pray thee be 


** The armies meet to-morrow," said I. 

There are good lessons to be learned in 
battle,” said he, with a meaning in his words. 

On the next day—it was, I think, the 
middle of October—the Emperor drew up 
his line of battle. In the midst was he 
himself with us Varangians to lead the van 
on foot, on his left hand Pakurian, the head 
of his household, and on the right Nice- 
phorus. The detachmente of the various 
races led by Alexius lay behind each by 
itself, and the King of Servia moved not 
his men down from the hill. 

Of that disastrous day—a day of defeat 
and flying—it makes my heart ache to write. 
It shames me to think how the Emperor 
threw all his advantages away. It shames 
me to think of his great army all in dis- 
array going forth to challenge that long, 
firm, disciplined line of well-tempered men. 
And yet it was a grand thing that Varangian 
charge that began the battle—a charge of 
Englishmen, foot against cavalry, caring 
not what odds they met. 

Full on Guiscard's left we rushed, that was 
captained by the Count of Bari, before 
his centre and right were well formed. 
They were great soldiers, but not great 
enough to bear that English charge. We 
drave them, we Varangians, like a drove of 
cattle—all panic-stricken into the sea. 

If we are thus when fighting for another, 
what must we be when fighting for home and 
hearth ? We were too swift, too furious! 
We overreached ourselves by our valour. 
There should have been men like us behind. 
But the Thessalians came after slow and 
doubtful. In battle all must follow hard— 
there must be no gaps. We drave the 
Norman left into the sea, and the Venetian 
sailors met them in their boats, and there 
was sore slaughter. The blue water turned 
red with the blood of dying men. But 
alas! for us Varangians. We were far in 
advance, and alone. 

" Should the centre wheel and attack 
us! " cried my uncle. 

They wheel even now," said IJ. See 
the white plume of Guiscard ! " 

Like a great rushing wave, the Norman 
centre swept on our flank, and all in disarray 
we re-formed as best we could on the sandy 
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1. This will keep those young torments away!“ 
ezclaimed Farmer Brown as he proudly surveyed bis 
new signboard. 
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shore. Like lions we fought, but troop 
after troop poured on us, and like a broken 
toy the glory of the Varangian Guard fell 
to pieces. 

“ Away to yon chapel!” cried my uncle 
Ingebric, rallying us round him, and with 
a gallant rush a poor remnant of us gained 
the shelter of some ruined walls, open to 
the salt sea winds, where of old the fisher- 
men had been wont to pray. 

Here, at least, we had rest for a moment, 
for Guiscard had now to turn to meet the 
Macedonian attack with Alexius at their 
head, There was more slaughter than 
valour, for the Greeks feared the Normans 
grievously. 

A detachment attacked our stronghold 
fiercely. They were led by a furious violent 
man, that seemed mad with battle. I 
gazed in horror as he came on to storm our 
gate, his sword whirling in the air. I had 
once seen a sword so waved before. My 
mind rushed back long years, and for a 
moment I was in the yard at Nasingstoke, 
and my father stood yonder, holding by the 
wall with one hand that Durand slashed at. 

I clung to my uncle as I shouted in his 
ear— 

“See you yon leader? It is the man 
that slew Red Thurstan—Durand, the 
Norman!“ 

Art sure ? " said he. 

* Sure as I live ! " I cried, as he cut down 
one of our comrades that barred his path. 

* Then let him mind this sword," said 
Ingebric, shouldering us aside, and rushing 
on Durand like a great angry bull. 

There was small time for feint or parry. 
Ingebric beat down his guard, shouting 
madly, ** Vengeance for Thurstan the Red !”’ 
I verily think Durand believed my father 
had risen from the dead, for I saw him 
quiver like a reed as he gazed on my uncle, 
with his red locks flying, as he struck. 

"So thou didst strike my brother!” 
cried Ingebric. 

Durand flung his arms wide, and fell on 
the sand, dead. 

Thus was Red Thurstan avenged by his 
own brother. 

The Normans for a moment were at fault 
through the fall of their leader. 


2. But the “ young torments " were not to be denied, 
and proceeded to alter the wording. 
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* Let us cut our way througb," I cried. 
Over Durand's body I led them, and somo 
twenty of us forced our way through the 
press, slaying as we went. The Normans 
closed in on those that were left behind, 
coming up in greater force. 

“ Now run ! " I said. 

So we ran on the sea-shore, and speedily 
were amid the sandhills, hidden from our 
pursuers. 

* Let us make for safety," my uncle said, 
as he struck warily away to the southward. 
We have done our duty to the Emperor.“ 

“ How came Durand to be with Guiscard?” 
said I. | 

There be men," said Ingebric, that, 
like kites, smell the battle from afar, and 
live for slaughter. Perchance he tired of 
England, and England of him.“ 

“ That is more like," said I. 


Now that eve we reached the river 
Charzones, that flows through the pass of the 
mountains westward that is called Kaké 
Pleura. 

“ Here we must rest," said I, as I stayed 
by a path that led to what seemed the only 
dwelling in that wild place. 

We went near and rattled on the door. 
None answered, so we broke it down. 
It was a mean and common room, and a 
little fire burnt on a hearth in the midst. 

“Who dares come thus?” cried a 
soldier, springing up to bar our path. 

Friends! friends! I said, seeing he was 
a Varangian. 

Who is it lies yonder sleeping? 

Hush!“ said the soldier. “It is the 
Emperor; two of us bore him hither from 
the battle. He is sore wounded, ^ and 
Edwin is gone to seek for food.” 

Then the day is lost! said I. 

Ay, and the great army in flight through 
these mountains. 

And Durazzo ? " 

“ Guiscard sleeps in the citadel to-night. 
The men of Venice manned not the walls 
so well as we; but they oiled the lock of 
their gate far better.” 

So that the key turned easily ? " 

" Yea—from inside! said the Varangian. 

(To be continued.) 
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3. With the result that the farmer was 80 overcome 
witb astonishment that he let the perpetrators off 
scot-free. ; 


7. “The Head wants to see me! What for, I wonder? I've not done anything wrong lately, unless“ 
LI. “I'm in for six on each hand for that. I can see!“ 


"Tis the Unexpected that Happens. 
(A Study in the expressions qf Larkins Minor.) 


1. “Phew! He must have found my name carved on that desk.” 
Iv. "What? Uncle Jack has asked the Head fora holiday, so that I can spend tbe day with him? 


Well, he isa brick! Just when I don't know my home work, too! Hurrah! 


RALSTON’S UNFORTUNATE STRATAGEM. 


ILSON felt worried—badly worried ; 
there was no doubt about it. He 
also felt annoyed at himself for being 
worried ; there was no doubt about that 
either. And Wilson was not accustomed 
to either worry or annoyance. He objected 
to them both on principle. His idea of the 
" strenuous life" was to take things as 
easily as possible, and to take no thought 
for to-day, let alone for to-morrow. Conse- 
quently he felt his lapse from an easy, 
comfortable state of mind the more, and 
hence also he was in a vile temper. 

The only thing that roused Wilson was 
football, and the rousing process was only 
spasmodic. If the match happened to be 
an important one he would 1 55 a brilliant 
game, and be able to give points to any 
player on the field. But if it were only a 
" practice" game he was usually “ slack ” 
and below the mere average. This slack- 
ness of his constantly brought the ire of 
Radford, the captain, on his head. But 
the only satisfaction that personage could 
extract from Wilson was a homily on 
fretting and worrying, after this style: 

" Can't you see, Radford, that energy 
used is energy wasted. Page says that 
energy is never lost, but I don't believe him, 
and ——" 

But here Radford either fell upon and 
endeavoured to slay him, or Wilson found 
himself preaching to space. Of the two 
he preferred the latter—it was less trouble. 

ilson's football instinct, however, had 
been fairly aroused, for to-morrow he played 
in the game of Wrenton v. St. Stev's, 
and this was the most important event in a 
* Wrentonian's" calendar. Besides, some 
of Radford's particularly fair cousins, whom 
Wilson had met while staying with Radford, 
had promised to come and see the game. 
And Wilson was nothing if not a gallant 
youth. 

So when J. Warden Goodby, m.a., inti- 
mated to Wilson that be would write lines 
instead of playing football to-morrow after- 
noon, Wilson felt more than annoyed ; he 
felt aggrieved. He thought that since he 
did not make many good resolutions those 
he did make should be respected. It really 
was a good resolution he had made—to 
play football as he had never played it 
before. 

The trouble with Goodby began in the 
English hour. 

ilson was sitting as usual taking things 
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easily, and that shows that he had the 
courage of his convictions, for Goodby 
was one of those self-confident masters who 
keep discipline—aggravating discipline—by 
sarcasm or the fear of it. He was an adept 
at making a fellow writhe and feel foolish, 
and nothing is more awe-inspiring to the 
„Free Born British Youth" than the 
thought that he is deliberately being made 
& fool of. Consequently fellows in Goodby's 
behaved circumspectly. 

Marsh, the youth directly in front of 
Wilson, was on his feet, and he was pre- 
tending that he krew more than he did. 
The process does not always end happily. 
In this case it did not. Marsh was looking 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

* Learn it, Marsh ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ You always learn everything very care- 
fully and exactly, don't you, Marsh ? " 

** Yes, sir.“ 

* Oh, of course you do. Very carefully 
and exactly, I'm sure." 

Whether the query be, Did you learn 
this?” or Is this your best writing?“ 
there is one stock answer—“ Yes, sir." 

School morals do not always seem to 
demand that your audible answer should 
be strictly true—at any rate not the whole 
truth So long as you make a mental 
reservation negativing your answer, you 
are only within your rights. Both Marsh 
and Goodby were perfectly aware of this, 
and the latter allowed for it when he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Well, you might bring me to- 
morrow a hundred lines of ‘Comus’ in 
your best copper-plate." 

There was a strained silence for a minute ; 
then spoke Goodby in his most elocutionary 
style: You—may —subeide— Marsh." 

Marsh subsided. 

While Marsh was standing, Wilson was 
screened from Goodby’s view, and as 80 
far he had not been called on to show how 
much he didn’t know, he was feeling well 
pleased with himself and everybody. 

Suddenly the thought struck him that 
he had a banana in his pocket, and with 
the thought the question, “ Why not eat 
it?” He was partial—extremely partial— 
to bananas, and he knew that this one was 
just at the proper stage of ripeness. It 
would take some manceuvring; it would 
be a bit of a feat; but it was worth the 
trouble. Wilson felt that he must eat it, 
even although he had to do it face to face 


with Goodby. Besides, it would be tanta- 
lising—yea, exasperating—to the others. 
“Oh, how the mouths of those behind 
would water! Wilson rather enjoyed 
making other people irritated a little, 
provided it did not take too much exertion 
on his part. 

The banana was soon skinned, and he 

roceeded to dispose of it deliberately, 

aintily, and with the air of an epicure. 
He was just finished, and was considering 
where he should put the skin when the long- 
drawn-out words, You—-may—subside— 
Marsh," warned him that he was again in 
vicw. His arms were stretched out on the 
desk, and in his hands he held the skin of the 
banana, 

Now, Wilson was a bit natty in his make- 
up. He did not like the idea of a banana- 
skin in his pocket. A nice ripe banana was 
one matter; a nice ripe banana-skin quite 
another. He daren't put it into his desk 
for fear of attracting Goodby's attention. 
What could he do with it ? 

Suddenly, as mad ideas may strike the 
sanest of people, one struck Wilson. Marsh's 
jacket had been badly made. Partly for 
this reason, and partly because of the way 
he was sitting, there was a gap between his 
jacket-collar and his ** choker " which could 
apparently conceal the skin with ease, With 
some people * to think is to act." Wilson 
objected to this on general principles, 
He thovght often epough—he acted seldom. 

In this case, however, he acted. He 
slipped the skin down Marsh's back, but 
he did it clumsily. ‘The juicy side of the 
skin came in contact with Marsh’s bare 
neck. Marsh was rather warm after his 
conversation with Goodby. Consequently 
the application of extreme cold gave a 
severe shock to his nervous equilibrium. 
He jumped! The disturbance, of course, 
brought Goodby down on the luckless Wilson 
at once. 

** You caused that commotion, Wilson ? 

* Oh, eh," as Goodby comprehended the 
cause of disturbance with remarkable 
celerity on seeing the skin in Wilson’s hand. 
* Have you been indulging in that most 
detestable habit of eating in class, Wilson? 

Wilson said he had. 

The fellows behind who had suffered in 
their feelings at Wilson's gluttonous oon- 
duct were recovering quickly. Wilson 
looked as if the banana had made him ill 
The worst crime a person could be guilty 


of in Goodby's eyes was that of eating 
during any of his classes He was inci- 
dentally also a believer in making the 
punishment as far as possible fit the crime. 
Wilson did not expect to get off casily, and 
he was not disappointed in his expectations, 
Come to my room to-morrow afternoon, 
Wilson, at a quarter to three, and I'll give 
you some work to do. Don't forget.“ 
Wilson sat down. He didn't look exactly 
pleased, which wasn't surprising. And 
this was the cause of Wilson's worry, for 
the match with “ St. Stevs was timed to 
begin on the morrow at three o'clock prompt. 


Wilson did not intend to miss the match, 
but if he did not appear before Goodby 
that gentleman might cut up rough. Some- 
how, fellows never thought of disobeying 
Goodby. They knew that he was more 
than a match for them, and they behaved 
accordingly. Wilson was quite aware of 
this, and he was scarcely inclined to 
deliberately go against Goodby's command. 
The consequences would be awful! But 
if he could get some excuse for not going 
to Goodby's room— well, that was another 
matter. 

He was trying to find the excuse when he 
was hailed by his particular friend, G. F. 
Ralston, one celebrated above all others 
not only for his ability as regards getting 
into scrapes, but also for the rarer accom- 
plishment— getting out of them. 

“ Whats up, Wilson? You look like 
& happy Egyptian mummy. You dont 
mean to say you've got into a fix.“ 

" Yes, I have," growled that youth, 
ignoring the first remark, '' and if you ask me, 
it is a fix." 

And you're actually trying to get out 
of it! continued Ralston. ‘ By all that's 
wonderful! Theres hope for you yet, 
Wilson. What brought about the miracu- 
lous cure? Been taking any patent 
medicines—one that cures you of that 
tired feeling in five minutes' ? I thought 
you'd never have taken the trouble to 
try to get out of any scrape you were in. 
Understood it was against your principles, 
and that sort of thing. Or perhaps you ve 
turned vegetarian? The ass is generally 
considered a vegetarian animal, and I've 
scen a donkey do some wonderfully active 
things.” 

* Oh, stow it, Ralston! I'd smash you, 
but it wouldn't help me any.” 

" Guess it wouldn't," rejoined that 
sprightly person, and it might hurt your 
delicate constitution. You're not accus- 
tomed to sudden exertion, you know, 
Wilson." 

“Very witty, very humorous, or, as 
Mac would say, maist amusin' ' ; but you 
might chuck it and listen," replied Wilson. 

Then he told how Goodby had dropped 
on him, and the consequences, 

Ralston became profoundly sympathetic. 
He was a great believer in “ the freedom 
of the subject," and in this case that doctrine 
had been, or rather was about to be, violated. 
He also wished to see St. Stev's" de- 
feated. What patriotic “ Wrentonian " did 
not? And he knew that Wilson was 
indispensable if that were to be done. 
Hence he proffered his aid. 

“ How would an apology and an explana- 
tion about the match do? he queried. 

“Thought of that already,“ replied 
Wilson, “and I don't like it. Goodby 
might double the punishment, and tell me 
not to try to' do' him. Even if he didn't, 
it seems a mean way to shuffle out of it.” 

„Well,“ continued Ralston, “ how would 
it do to—— Oh, Jupiter! Jovis! I've 
got it! 

„Got what?" inquired Wilson, in a 
bored voice Appendicitis ? ” 
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* No. Listen ! " said Ralston, too excited 
to rebuke Wilson for his unseemly levity. 
But here his feelings overcame him. 

" Oh, oh! Great Howling Pip!" he 
shouted, dancing about in ecstasy. , '* It'll 


: be the biggest ‘ scoop’ ever known.” 


“ Precisely.” Wilson was trying to put 
on a damper. “ But if you don't mind, 
you might be a little more explicit. There’s 
no hurry, though. Take your time, if 
you're enjoying it.” 

Ralston controlled himself with an effort 
and said : 

" You go up to-morrow’as Goodby told 
you at a quarter to three. If he's not there 
you can wait five minutes for appearance' 
sake, then ‘scoot’ to the game. I'll see 
that he doesn't reach his room. Never 
mind how or why, he won't be there. You 
won't know anything if you're asked 
questions afterwards. Twig?” 

Rather! Yet how on earth are T 

But Ralston had espied Page, the 
Chemistry Master, a gentleman he did not 
wish to meet for urgent reasons, and had 
bolted. 

* Ralston’s too confoundedly mysterious,” 
grumbled Wilson to himself,“ but if Goodby's 
not in his room to-morrow when I go up, 
Ill not object." And he strolled over to 
inspect the football pitch. 

Meantime Ralston hied himself back 
to the school buildings, or, to be more exact, 
to the regions ruled over by one by nick- 
name Snooks "—a very estimable person— 
one well skilled in the art of being Jack of 
all trades and master of none" about the 
place. 

"Say, Snooks," when he caught sight 
of that person, “do you want to make 
half a crown easily t ” 

" Yes, sir, surely. But show's it first. 
Is it a good 'un?" said the cautious 
Snooks. 

The point was soon settled. 

" Well," continued Ralston, “ you know 
the box-room on the top flat. It's kept 
unlocked with the key on the outside. 
To-morrow afternoon you might go up 
about twenty to three and turn the key. 


There'll be some one or other in the room, 


and if they make a noise you won't hear 
them. You're getting deaf, aren't you, 
Snooks ?" 

“ Yes, my hearing's not what it used to 
be—sometimes," answered Snooks. * Speci- 
ally when you give us 'arí a crown not to 
hear." 

" You'll be very deaf to-morrow after- 
noon, Snooks, just supposing Warrick’s 
in the room and can’t get out to play foot- 
ball.“ 

“ Deaf as a door-nail,” responded Snooks 
with what he intended for a sly wink. He 
had an ancient score against Warrick, 
and this seemed a good chance to wipe it 
off. 

" About five you must go up there— 
accidentally, of course—so that if Warrick 
is there he can be down in time for tea.” 
Snooks assented, 

The compact was soon sealed by the 
transfer of the half-crown, and Ralston 
took his departure, silently congratulating 
himself and saying, What a good boy 
am I!” He had a high estimate of his 
abilities, had Ralston, and he rather imagined 
he was about to reach his zenith, 

But he had not yet completed his prepara- 
tions, He, of course, intended that Goodby 
should be locked in the box-room for a 
couple of hours; but how to get Goodby 
into the room was the question. How could 
Goodby be inveigled mto the room? 
Ralston was considering this, but he couldn’t 
find a proper answer, 

He had wandered outside the grounds 
and was nearing a clump of bushes with 
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two or three spreading chestnut- trees in 
the centre. 

“My word! What's the Enthusiast“ 
up to over there?” Ralston ejaculated, 
his attention being drawn to the actions of 
a tall, automaton-like youth. The “ En- 
thusiast " was the description given to 
Riley, the celebrity of the school. 

Riley was a youth of ideas. He had a 

rfect mania for hobbies and crazes of all 

inds. Sometimes they were harmless, 
sometimes they were not; but he only 
indulged in one at a time, and the period 
usually devoted to each varied from a week 
to a fortnight only. Then he gave himself, 
heart, mind, and little pinkie” to some- 
thing else. 

At one time he went in strongly for 

hysical exercises—cold bath and dumb- 

lls every morning, walking, running, 
gymnastics, swimming, Indian clubs. 

Then he suddenly changed, said that the 
best way to keep fit was to keep taking the 
“rest cure.” 

His next idea was to live on beans, eggs, 
milk, and cereals. But this one didn't 
last three days. 

Just at present he was studying Jiu- 
Jitsu.” He had the idea that it would be 
splendid to be a master of the Japanese 
method of attack and defence. 

When Ralston appeared on the scene, 
Riley seemed as if he were trying to push 
over one of the trees. Ralston, approaching, 
asked for explanations, Riley was delighted 
to discourse on his pet subject—for the 
time being. 

It's only an exercise for all the muscles 
of the body," he explained. “You push 
against something or some one ior five 
minutes each day, but you must be careful 
that vou don't strain your heart." 

Ralston tried to look interested. 

" Look here," said Riley, gratified by 
Ralston's sympathetic attitude. I'll show 
you how to make a man powerless in your 
grasp ; but it’s a secret.” 

" All right. Show away,” said Ralston. 

** Well," instructed Riley, you approach 
the other man's back, slip your lett arm 
under his left arm, and bring your left hand 
behind his head, like this. Then you fix 
your fingers under his right ear—so. Your 
left hand acts as a lever on his head. Under- 
stand ? " 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you next bring your right wrist 
under his right armpit and raise it—so. 
Now it's quite impossible for you to get 
away. You are quite helpless." 

"That so?" inquired Ralston, in a 
gently soothing voice as much as to say 
“ You've done me this time.” 

He kept still for à minute then he bent 
forward quickly and lifted. Riley shot up 
suddenly and went right over Ralston's 
head into some bushes. Ralston chuckled. 

* You didn't seem to have the right grip," 
he said, putting in the first word as ey 
emerged rubbing the back of iz neck, 
and with a look on his face which seemed to 
ask, " Where am I?"  " But it's rather 
a good idea," Ralston continued. 

The Enthusiast,“ quite pacified by 
this generous admission, admitted that 
there must have been something wrong. 
His momentary annoyance had quite passed 
&way. 

" Why don't you teach the other fellows ?” 
Ralston inquired, “ You could form 2 
Jiu-Jitsu Club.” 

Form a Jiu-Jitsu Club!“ echoed Riley. 
«€ How 1 oe 

"Oh, speak to Goodby. Get him to 
take it up." 

* Would Goodby do it?" asked Riley, 
his enthusiasm rising. His knowledge of 
the masters of the Lower School was vague 
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* Of course he would," answered Ralston; 
* but you must explain it to him first. If 
you could get him in some quiet place where 
you wouldn't be interrupted, vou could 
soon talk him over. ‘The box-room would 
be a good place. Tell you what! Have 
you a piece of paper.” 

Riley tore a leaf from a note-book. 

** Well, write this." 

Riley wrote down at Ralston's dictation : 


“Can you meet me in the box.room at 
two-thirty to-morrow afternoon? I have 
a proposal to make which intimately concerns 
the welfare of Wrenton College. 

* Yours respectfully, 
“G. A. RILEY.” 


Riley was beaming all over. The madness 
was on him. The possibilities were un- 
limited. He saw the whole college being 
trained in “Jiu-Jitsu.” He saw himself 
organising and co-operating with the Head 
and the masters. He saw himself looked 
upon as the saviour of the school. Everyone 
in it would become invincible. 

Ralston it was who brought him to solid 
facts again. 

“ Now, that’s artistic, 
mented, and the crowning bit of ‘ artistic- 
ness, he continued, coining a word, 
to come, Address the note to * J. Warden 
Goodby, Esq., M. A.“ Don't forget Esq.’ 
Goodby’s not accustomed to Esy.,’ conse- 
quently it will make him ‘ purr.’ He will 
see that vou are a discriminating young 
man and he’ll come.” 

Riley recognised the force of this, but he 
didn’t recognise that he was doing an 
extraordinary thing in asking Goodby to 
climb four flights when he could easily 
see him any day in the grounds. Riley 
was so fascinated with Jiu-Jitsu that he 
quite overlooked the minor pointa. 

" Let me know how you get on," 
Ralston. 
off. 

"Oh, there's that beggar Wilson, anl 
he'll be asking a lot of stupid questions. 
ri get a move on and pretend I don’t hear 
him.” 

Wilson was coming up at a pace quite 
remarkable for him, and he had for the 
minute lost his usual dignity. He was 
whistling in quite the accomplished errand- 
boy style, shrill and air-piercing. Ralston 
never turned his head. He skirted the 
trees, turned to the right ont of sight and 
bolted. Wilson reached the chestnuts, but 
Ralston was invisible. 

“ Oh, well, it doesn’t matter," Wilson 
thought. I'll see him later." And pulling 
a magazine from his pocket, he settled 
down to enjoy it. 


” that youth com- 


said 
" See you later," and he moved 


Next morning Goodby found the note on 
his desk. What he thought is not known, 
but what he did is. He went. 

That afternoon Ralston was strolling 
about till the time for the match. To be 
exact, the time on his watch was twenty 
minutes past two. Ralston had no doubt 
of this. There were no fellows about; 
consequently time was passing slowly and 
he was looking at his watch often. 

Suddenly he remembered that he hadn't 
told Riley not to mention his name in the 
matter to Goodby. And he knew that the 
first thing Riley would say would be that 
he had suggested it. And that might be 
unpleasantly suggestive to Goodby—after- 
wards. 

* I'll just run up and see if Riley's there.“ 
he said to himself, and give him a gentle 
hint." 
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He did so. He reached the box-room 
door, opened it gently, and went in. 

Furious fusions!” he muttered; 
there's Goodby !” 

As quietly as possible he slipped behind a 
packing-case. 

He was too far away from Goodby and 
Riley to hear their conversation. In fact 
he didn't want to hear it. What he wanted 
was to get out without being seen, He 
kept still for some minutes, then he dropped 
on his hands and knees and made for the 
door. He reached it—and found it locked. 
* Snooks " had been up and turned the key 
quietly in the interval. Ralston felt sick. 

The idea of missing the match was enough 
to make anyone mad. For the moment he 
forgot that he was not alone. Oh, hang 
it! " he almost shouted. Then he turned 
hot and cold by turns. 

" Who's that?” inquired the modulated 
voice of Goodby. Ralston revealed him- 
self. 

" What shockingly bad English you do 
use, Ralston! You really must improve 
a little." 

The ** Enthusiast " wasgrinning. Ralston 
was riled. He was a polite, well-bred youth 
himself, and he objected to signs of ill- 
breeding in others. He didn’t object to 
Riley grinning. Not at all. But he did 
object to being grinned at. He felt that 
it showed very bad taste on Riley’s part. 

"Id Jiu-Jitsu you, you grinning son of 
an ape," he mumbled to himself. He said 
it to himself ; he didn't say it aloud, for, as 
I have said, Ralston was a polite youth. 
Aloud he explained : 

* Nome one has locked the door, and we 
won't get out till tive.” 

Some one locked the door!" echoed 
Goodby. “Who on earth—I mean who 
can have had the temerity to do such & 
thing? Such an unpardonable liberty! 
This is most annoying! It shows astound- 
ingly astonishing carelessness on the part 
of some one." Then he began to cool. 
* You said we wouldn't get out till five, 
Ralston. Kindly say how you know we 
shall get out at that particular hour." 

Ralston stammered and stuttered, « I— 
I only—th—thought so, sir.” 

Goodby was looking fierce. 

* By the bye, Ralston, why did you come 
up here? I thought you took a great 
interest in football." 

Ralston had completely lost his nerve. 
Of course the grinning of the rude Riley 
was to blame. 

“I was just putting off time till the 
match," he explained. 

" H'm! Rather an interesting place to 
pass the time," commented Goodby, look- 
ing round. Come now, Ralston, just 
explain everything from the beginning. 
Everything, if you don't mind." 

Ralston saw there was nothing else for it. 
He told everything. But his polite feelings 
had vanished for the time. He resolved 
to make Riley as uncomfortable as possible. 
He laid particular stress on the way Riley 
had been used as a bait. That youth sat 
open-mouthed. He looked astounded at 
the treatment he had received. Riley’s 
simple, trusting spirit got several rude 
shocks ; but this was probably the worst. 

Ralston was not concerned about Riley. 
He was studying Goodby’s countenance 
with great anxiety. And first signs gave 
good cause for fear, but gradually Goodby’s 
face cleared and finally he smiled. Ralston 
heaved a gentle sigh of relief. 

* And you really mean to say that you 
intended Riley and me to be locked up here 
to save Wilson?” And here Goodby 


laughed. ‘ You have been rather original, 
Ralston,” he continued, * but vou have 
been just a little premature. And you sce 
the consequences. I don't suppose anyone 
will be here till five, and then whoever 
does come will get a fright.” 

Ralston made no remark. He thought 
it safer not to. 

"Oh, come," continued Goodby, his 
choler rising, * this is simply monstrous— 
monstrous, 1 sav. that I—I should be cooped 
up here this glorious afternoon." 

Ralston and Riley were thinking the 
same precisely regarding themselves. 

It's a serious matter, Ralston—a very 
serious matter, and vour punishment will 
be adequate. You used a rather unparlia- 
mentary expression in my presenee not 
long ayo—one hundred lines; you have 
plaved a rather shady trick on Riley here, 
for that five hundred; you have caused 
both Riley and myself to lose a holiday, 
for that six hundred ; total—one thousand 
two hundred lines. And might I point out 
the fact that you have yourself lost a 
half-holiday.”’ 

Riley was looking decidedly better 
Ralston decidedly worse. 

Now. Ralston, you may as well fill in 
the time in a profitable manner. You are 
rather weak in your irregular Latin verbs, 
I think. We shall have some conjugating.” 

Let us draw a veil. Latin verbs on & 
half-holiday! Whew! 


Five o’clock came, and the trio were 
released by Snooks. That gentleman is still 
suffering from“ palpitations.” 

Next evening Ralston and Wilson were 
rusticating under the chestnuts and were 
discussing the match. Wrenton had won. 

Then Ralston told his tale, and was 
expecting a little just a little—consolation 
from Wilson. But he didn't get it. 

" Say, Ralston,” began Wilson, “ you're 
rather an ass, you know." 

„A what?” demanded Ralston, scarcely 
believing his ears. 

“ You're rather an ass, I said," replied 
Wilson. 

" How do you make that out?” de. 
manded Ralston. intensely aggrieved. “If 
it hadn't been for me you wouldn't have 
played in the match." 

Oh ves, I would," said Wilson. Goodby 
came down yesterday and told me to bring 
him five hundred lines on Friday. Said he 
had forgotten about the match. I whistled 
on you yesterday, but you didn't seem to 
hear me, and I thought it wouldn't matter 
much. You told me once before that I 
wasn't accustomed to sudden exertion and 
it struck me yesterday that it was true.” 

" And I was shut up the whole wretched 
afternoon doing Latin verbs all for 
nothing!" ejaculated Ralston. ‘ Oh, 
Wilson, you're a cracker, and Ralston 
vented his spleen with great nicety and 
discrimination for the next five minutes, 
He wasn't afraid of hurting Wilson's feelings 
by impolite speech. At the end, Wilson 
yawned and cut him short with : 

“Thought you said it was twenty-past 
two when you went up to get Riley, and 
Goodby was asked to be there at two- 
thirty * What time do you make it just 
now, Ralston ? "' 

" Quarter to seven exactly," replied 
Ralston, after consulting his lever. 

Wilson, looking as if the exertion would 
be too much for him, pulled out his watch : 

* You're ten minutes slow, Ralston,” he 

said. 

And Wilson smiled a superior patronising 
little smile. 
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HOW BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES. 


ANY “ B.O.P.” readers will probably 
have noticed that, whenever trouble 
arises in any part of the world where this 
country has important interests that are 
likely to be affected, a British man-of-war 
invariably arrives on the spot, or at the 
port nearest to it. That this is so, is due 
to the fact that in every sea we maintain 
a fleet or squadron, varying in strength 
according to the force it might probably 
have to encounter in the event of war. 
There are six of these fleets in all, and 
I will now proceed to give an account of 
them in order of importance. 

Before going farther, however, I would 
advise readers to provide themselves with 
a map of the world on Mercator's projection, 
such as is found in any atlas, with the 
British Empire coloured red. 

The principal fleets are at present under- 
going a partial reorganisation, and the 
particular ships to be allotted to each squad- 
ron are not definitely announced; but it 
is probable that the vessels indicated below 
will be distributed in the manner shown. 


1. THe CHANNEL FLeFt.—This is by 
far our most important feet, having been 
strengthened more than once within the last 
two or three years. Previous to 1905 it 
was known as the Home Fleet —a title 
since bestowed on another squadron. It is 
based on the home naval ports, with general 
headquarters at Portland, and its sphere of 
operations is nominally contined to the 
home seas, but its cruises frequently extend 
beyond them, as in 1905, when a visit was 
paid to the Baltic. The fleet also goes south 
two or three times a year to take part in 
combined manœuvres with the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Fleets. 

The present strength of the fleet is as 
follows: 

(a) Fourteen battleships, which will be 
made up eventually of the Lord Nelson 
class (two ships) the King Edward class 
(eight ships), the Swiftsure class (two ships), 
and two of the Formidable class. These, 
with three protected cruisers attached for 
scouting purposes, and two special service 
vessels, form what is known as the Battle 
Squadron of the fleet. 

(b) The First Cruiser Squadron, consisting 
of one armoured cruiser of the Drake class, 
as flagship, and three armoured cruisers of 
the Warrior class. 

The flag officers of the Channel Fleet are: 


Battle Squadron. 


(1) Admiral Lord Charles W. D. Beres- 
ford, a.c.v.o., K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief. 

(2) Vice-AdmiralSir Reginald N. Custance, 
K. C. M. G., C. v. o., Second in Command. 

13) Rear- Admiral George Astley Calla- 
ghan, C. B. 


First Cruiser Squadron. 
[4) Rear-Admiral George Neville, c.v.o. 


2. THe HOME FLEET is a new one now 
being formed, with headquarters at Sheer- 
ness. It will be divided into three divisions, 
based on the Medway, Portsmouth, and 
Devonport respectively, which are to com- 
bine at frequent intervals for cruises and 
tactical exercises, and occasionally engage 
in manceuvres with the Channel Fleet. When 
fully assembled in this way, the Home 
Fleet will include from twelve to sixteen 
battleships, which will constitute— 

(a) The Battle Squadron.—Included in it 
will be vessels of the Majestic, Canopus, 
Renown, and Centurion types, with the new 
battleship Dreadnought as flagship. The 
flagship and the best of the other battle- 
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ships will be manned with full crews, but the 
remainder, vessels of smaller fighting value, 
will carry “ nucleus " crews of from two- 
fifths to three-fifths of their full comple- 
ments, adjusted on a sliding scale. These 
nucleus crews will in each case comprise 
practically all the skilled ratings, so that 
in an emergency the addition of the least 
important members of a ship’s company 
would alone be needed to render her a com- 
plete fighting unit. Some twenty protected 
cruisers will be attached to the battle 
squadron, and will be manned on the same 
system. 

Besides the above there are maintained 
in special reserve at the bases, to be 
mobilised in the event of war, ten older 
battleships of the Royal Sovereign, Hood, 
and Trafalgar classes. These only carry 
reduced nucleus" or ‘skeleton " crews, 
sufficient to prevent deterioration, from 
want of care and attention, of the engines, 
guns, and fittings. 

(b) The Cruiser Squadron of the Home 
Fleet is to consist of a dozen armoured 
cruisers, mostly of the Devonshire and Mon- 
mouth classes, with one of the Drakes as 
flagship. 

(c) The Home Fleet will further include 
practically all the torpedo craft in home 
waters, numbering nearly 150 destroyers and 
torpedo gunboats. Of these 36 destroyers 
in three divisions of twelve each, six or 
seven 'scouts," and three or four special 
torpedo depot ships, will be constantly 
in commission. The submarine divisions 
at the home naval ports will be affiliated 
to this flotilla, with their attendant depot 
ships, five in number. The whole will be 
under the command of a rear-admiral, flying 
his flag in one of the small protected cruisers 
of the Gem type. 

On account of its size and numerous divi- 
sions, no less than six flag officers are allotted 
to the Home Fleet. At the present time 


these are— 
Battle Squadron. 


(1) Vice-Admiral Francis C. B. Bridge- 
man, M. v. o., Commander-in-Chief. 

(2) Rear-Admiral Harry S. F. Niblett, 
Commanding Devonport Division. 

(3) Rear-Admiral Frank  Finnis, 
manding Sheerness-Chatham Division. 

(4) Rear-Admiral Spencer H. M. Login, 
C.V.O., Commanding Portsmouth Division. 


Com- 


Cruiser Squadron. 
(5) Rear-Admiral Charles Henry Cross. 


Torpedo and Submarine Craft Flotillas. 


(6) Rear-Admiral Robert A. J. Mont- 
gomerie, C.B., C.M.G. 


3. THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—This 
was once our first fleet, but changes in 
international relations, and the shifting of 
the balance of sea power, have caused its 
reduction in both numbers and importance. 
The command includes in its scope the whole 
of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, so that 
it is still a very important one. The 
headquarters and docks are at Malta. 

At present the fleet is constituted thus: 

(a) The Battle Squadron, of six battleships, 
all of the Formidable class, with three 
protected cruisers, a hospital ship, and 
two other special service vessels. 

(b) The Third Cruiser Squadron, including 
at the time of writing one armoured cruiser 
of the Cressy class, two of the Devonshire 
class, and one of the Monmouth class. 

(c) The Torpedo Flotilla, which includes 
& torpedo depot ship, a small protected 
cruiser, and twelve destroyers. 


The three flag-officers of the fleet are— 


Batle Squadron, 


(1) Vice-Admiral Sir Charles C. Drury, 
K.C.B., K. C. S. I., Commander. in- Chief. 

(2) Rear-Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, d. C. B., d. C. v. o., K. C. 5. G., Second in 
Command. 


Third Cruiser Squadron. 


(3) Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Deacon 
Barry, E. C. v. o. 


4. Tar ATLANTIC FLEET is of quite 
recent formation, having been created out 
of the old Channel Fleet in 1905. Its main 
base for repairs, docking, ete., is Gibraltar, 
though Berehaven and Haulbowline are 
more often resorted to for minor purposes. 
The area in which the fleet usually operates 
is roughly that portion of the Atlantic 
between Ireland and the Canary Islands, 
to the westward of the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. In time of war the Atlantio 
Fleet's duty would be to reinforce our 
fleets in the Channel or the Mediterranean, 
as occasion might arise. It thus forms a 
connecting-link between the above fleets. 

At present the Atlantic Fleet includes the 
following units : 

(a) The Battle Squadron, of six battleships, 
five of which are of the Duncan type. the 
remaining one being a Canopus. Three 
protected cruisers and a special service 
vessel are attached to this division. 

(b) The Second Cruiser Squadron, com- 
prising an armoured cruiser of the Drake 
class as flagship, two armoured cruisers of 
the Duke of Edinburgh type, and one of the 
Warrior type. 

(c) The Torpedo Flotilla only includes 
twelve torpedo-boats. These are of very 
little fighting value. 

In addition to these divisions, a gunboat 
which is permanently stationed on the West 
9 of Africa is affiliated to the Atlantic 

eet. 

There are three admirals attached to the 
Atlantic Fleet namely: 


Battle Squadron. 


(1) Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Assheton 
G. Curzon-Howe, K.C.B., C.V.O., C. M. G., 
Commander- in- Chief. 

(2) Rear-Admiral George Le Clerc Egerton. 
C. B., Second in Command. 


Second Cruiser Squadron. 


(3) Rear-Admiral Charles Henry Adair. 

The above fleets exhaust the list of those 
which are of first.class importance, the 
remaining ones being composed solely of 
cruisers, without any battles ne. Of these, 
the first we come to bears the somewhat 
cumbersome name of 


5. TuE NORTA AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES AND PARTICULAR SERVICE SQUADRON. 
As will be gathered from its title, the station 
of this fleet is nominally the North American 
seaboard and West Indian waters; but as 
& matter of fact the ships spend about 
half their time on the other side of the 
Atlantic, except a couple of protected 
cruisers which are permanently on the 
station, The name “ Particular Service 
Squadron ” originates in the employment 
of most of the vessels belonging to it as 
sea-going training-ships for boys. 

The principal dockyard on the station is 
at Bermuda, where a splendid floating dock 
has lately been installed. There are less 
important yards at Jamaica and Halifax, 
the latter being the property of the Canadian 
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Government. For large repairs the ships 
invariably go to the home ports. 

The fleet is divided into: 

(a) The Fourth Cruiser Squadron, con- 
sisting of three armoured cruisers of the 
Cressy class, and a protected cruiser of 
the Apollo type. Occasionally these are 
joined for a short period by one or two 
protected cruisers employed in giving sea 
training to the cadets from the Royal Naval 
Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth. 

(b) The Newfoundland Fishery Squadron 
is composed sometimes of three, often of 
only one protected cruiser, of the Astrea 
or Apollo types, and is engaged during the 
greater part of the year in policing the 
valuable Newfcundland fisheries. For the 
remainder of its time the division cruises 
in various parts of the station with detach. 
menta of Newfoundland naval reservists, who 
are thus accustomed to naval discipline. 

The whole squadron is under the command 
of Rear- Admiral Frederick S. Inglefield. 

We have now dealt with the whole of 
the British naval forces in the western half 
of the world. The remaining quarters of 
the globe come within the scope of 


6. THE EASTERN FLErET.—This is divided 
into three distinct squadrons, which require 
to be dealt with separately. They assemble 
at Singapore every year for joint manœuvres, 
and would probably combine in a similar 
manner should war break out. 

(a) The China Squadron is the most im- 
portant of the three. "Though its force no 
longer includes any battleships, it is quite 
equal in strength to any of the squadrons 
now maintained in the Far East by Euro- 
pean nations. It must be remembered, 
too, that the Japanese Navy would always 
be at our service in the improbable event 
of hostilities with the United States—the 
only Power now able to threaten our posi- 
tion in Eastern waters. 
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The China Station includes all the China 
Seas from Japan to the Straits of Malacca, 
as well as the Malay Archipelago. A 
cruiser is detached annually, in company 
with another from the Australia Station, to 
cruise on the Pacific coast of America, and 
look after our interests there. 

The chief base of the China Squadron is at 
Hong-Kong, where there is a well-equipped 
dockyard. There are also extensive docks 
belonging to the Colonial Government at 
Singapore, which could be used in case of 
need, and the dockyards at the Japanese 
naval ports are always available. Wei-hai- 
Wei, in the Yellow Sea, is used as a sana- 
torium for the invalids of the fleet, for which 
purpose it is well adapted on account of 
its temperate climate. 

The present composition of the China 
Squadron is as follows: Four armoured 
cruisers (one of the Drake and three of the 
Monmouth class); two protected cruisers ; 
eight destroyers (six in commission and 
two in reserve at Hong-Kong); two sloops, 
three gunboats, and a despatch - vessel, 
which serves as the Admiral's yacht, and ten 
specially constructed river gunboats, which 
patrol the Yang-tse and other rivers. 

The Commander-in-Chief on the China 
Station, and of the whole Eastern Fleet when 
combined, is Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
William Moore, K.C.B., Kk. C. v. O., C. u. G. 

(b) The Australia Squadron has under- 
gone a thorough reorganisation within 
recent years, the old and inefficient ships 
being weeded out and replaced by newer 
ones. The station is an extensive one, 
comprising as it does not merely the sea- 
board of Australia, but also New Zealand 
and New Guinea waters, and all the neigh- 
bouring archipelagoes of the Pacific. The 
headquarters of the squadron are at Sydney, 
and the ships which at present make up its 
force are: The large protected cruiser 
Powerful (flagship); two medium-sized pro- 


tected cruisers of the Challenger and one 
of the Astrœu class; five small protected 
cruisers of the Pelorus type, which serve as 
drill-ships for the local naval reserves ; and 
a sloop. 

The Commander-in-Chief on the Australia 
Station is Vice-Admiral Sir Wilmot H. 
Fawkes, k. c. v. o. 

(c) The East Indies Squadron now includes, 
as a subdivision, the Cape of Good Hope 
Squadron, formerly a separate command. 
The area over which the combined force 
has jurisdiction includes the whole of the 
Indian Ocean and a part of the South 
Atlantic. The East Indies Division is 
based on Bombay, Aden, and Colombo, 
and the Cape Division on Simonstown. 
The total force is not large, being seven 
protected cruisers in all. Of these, two 
of the Hermcs and two of the Pelorus type 
are included in the East Indies Division, 
and one of the Edgar, one of the Aatre^, 
and one of the Pelorus type in the Cap» 
Division. There are also three gunboats 
employed on police duty in the Persian Gulf. 

The Commander-in-Chief on this station 
is Vice-Admiral Sir Edmund S. Poé, K. c. v. o. 

One of the divisions will poo be 
placed under a Commodore—this being 
temporary rank given to a senior captain 
holding & separate command in lieu of a 
rear-admiral. The rank is equivalent to 
that of brigadier-general in the Army. 
Captain the Hon. Hugh Tyrwhitt, c.v.o., 
C. S. I., has been mentioned as a likely selection 
for this post. 

Readers who have taken my advice 
and consulted an atlas while reading this 
article, should now have a very clear idea of 
how Britannia rules the waves through her 
fleets and squadrons in all quarters where 
& ship can penetrate. For particulars of 
the various types of warships which are 
mentioned, reference should be made to 
page 317 of last volume. 


THE MOST POLITE PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. 


DISCUSSED AND ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY V. BRADSHAW. 


(t you guess, my dear B.O.P.” readers, 
J where these models of good behaviour 
reside? Would you be disappointed to 
know that, though there are, among the 
boys of Britain, very many splendid ex- 
amples of gentility and courtesy, the 
average English-speaking person is hope- 
lessly beaten as claimant for first place 
amongst the ' Perfect Patterns of Polite- 
ness by his ally, the happy little Jap? 

Nothing could exceed jin elaboration 
Japan's code of etiquette, the utmost 
courtesy and politeness being noticeable 
in speech, correspondence, and general 
behaviour. 

If, for instance, one little Jap is expecting 
& letter from another little Jap, he will 
remind him of the fact by writing: 

* I am waiting respectfully for your most 
august epistle.” 

If a friend wants help, he will probably 
receive a message that: “I will most re- 
spectfully give you the honourable assis- 
tance" ; and, in every speech or commu- 
nication it is & national characteristic to 
humble oneself &nd insist upon the honour 
conferred in doing another's service. 

If I were & Jap I should start this article 
by informing you that "I humbly make 
respectful strokes of the pen.” If I wanted 
you to join me at the Tuck-shop, I should 
nsk you if you would condescend to take 
the honourable Ginger-beer or the exalted 
Dough-nuts " ; and if I desired your society 


for an afternoon's ramble in the country I 
should doubtless write: I am wishing you 
will condescend august Birds'.nesting," or 
“ Will you honourably condescend to an 
august Paper-chase ? " 

A British shopkeeper, if in a genial mood, 
might possibly ask a customer to Step 
inside and have a look round." A Japanese 
shopkeeper's invitation to a British visitor 
would be, Will Mr. the English Sir, or 
Madame the most honourable Lady, con- 
descend augustly to make the exalted 
entrance to my unworthy abode ? ” 

" Will you honourably meet me at the 
hour of the dog ? " is the Japanese equiva- 
lent for meet me at 10 P. A.“ 

If a Japanese schoolboy were entering 
the sanctum of his headmaster, he would 
oblige with what Mr. W. S. Gilbert describes 
as an abject grovel in a characteristic 
Japanese attitude," and would greet the great 
man thuswise: “I make my deprecating 
bow to you," or I break my bones toward 
you!" to which the great one would possibly 
reply, holding out a badly written lesson 
which he wishes to discuss with the 
youth, ''Condescend to fix your honour- 
able eyes upon this, while I select the 
august bamboo with which to miserably beat 
thee." 

Then would follow a little scene strangely 
similar in ite general features to those 
which—alas !—still occur occasionally in 
headmasters’ sanctums all over Britain. 


At the end of this episode the plucky little 
Jap would, without the slightest indication 
of any discomfort he might be suffering, 
bow himself out, saying to the distinguished 
bamboo-wielder: I make my little kow-tow 
to vou, O most honourable superiority ! ” 

The Japanese invitation is sometimes 
a very quaint missive. Here is a specimen 
of a New Year's letter sent to an aristocratic 
and genial Japanese uncle by his favourite 
nephew : 

“ O exalted and highly scented Uncle, 

" At the beginning of the year, on the 
first day, I wish you great prosperity. 

“I make respectful strokes of the pen 
to show my thick will towards you. I give 
you honourable greeting and deeire that 
you live happily well. 

* Deign augustly to permit your all 
unworthy nephew to visit his surpassing 
high Uncle's august abode. 

"I wil proceed by the honourable 
legs, crossing your exalted threshold at the 
hour of the dog on the day appointed by 
my venerable relation. 

In giving you double bowings, 

* I wish you thousand-year-life ! "' 

Lots of other examples of Jap etiquette 
could be given, but I want to show, before 
my ink gives out, that there are other 
nations running Japanese and British boys 
very close in the race for the World's gold 
medal for politeness. Certain examples 
before me prove that youths in India are 


rather difficult to beat when they really 
start out to be well-behaved. 

The following unique farewell address 
was presented to a retiring headmaster 
by the pupils of an Indian school : 
rust the obedient and grateful students 
0 e . e œ 


School most respectfully 
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was, but after enquiring the Sirkele (comp- 
troller) of the Palace came to know about 
the position, rank, and title, and it was too 
late to meet your reflugent, sumptuous, 
and vivid Lordship and the blissful and 
gracious Lady and the cheerful Miss, for 
the noble party had left the Palace after 


make my little kow-tow to you!! 


beg on our knees to approach you in order to 
offer you our warm and sincere tribute 
of gratefulness from the very core of our 
heart for the golden instructions and 
chastening rod of which we have been 
fortunately recipients for so many years, 
and to express our sense of deep attachment 
which neither time nor distance can eradicate. 

**' Ceaseless it flows and will for ever 
flow.' 

** Esto &. 

“ All of us without a single exception 
saw in you an affectionate preceptor, a 
guardian angel, pater patrie and l'homme 
nccessaire. 

“ Heavy as our heart is for this irrepar- 
able loss scarcely could we pronounce the 
word Farewell to you, Secundo Omine. 

“ Let us then, O brothers, in one chorus, 
waft his name above night and morn 
on the wings of prayer. 

* May every happy omen wait. 

Jo guide you through this long distance 

et. 

* And sing a bras ouvert in loud acclama- 
tion Pax Vobiscum. Amen. 

* May your shadow never been less.” 


Another and even quainter example of 
Baboo politeness is afforded by the following 
letter, written by a young Rajah to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, M. F., during his stay 
in India: 

A Palace, 28th February, 1903. 


i: From Sahib Sword wife's son 
of the late 
H. H. Maha Rajah 


“ To Sir Michel Beech, u. P., London. 

“May it please your Lordship— with 
homage tribute, and salute I, like one of 
the indulgent, venerable, genuine, and 
beloved sons of London, consecrate the 
following to your parental Lordship : 

That on the 27th morning I saw from 
the balcony of my . . . Palace your 
sagacious, intellectual, and lustrious Lord. 
ship, accompanied by the venerable Lady my 
tender mother and the honoursble Miss 
my kind sister, driving in the double horse 
carri of my generous, liberal, and ious 
Highness father. I did not know who your 
predominant and complaisant Lordship 


seeing the King’s Durbar Hall. Had I 
known the arrival earlier, I would have 
flown like the ethereal bird and taken to my 
. . . Palace, given all the information, 
poured forth all my grievances and given 
pleasure greatly by touching the chords of 
my invaluable lute, the property of my 
ever renowned great grandfather H.H. 
n Maha Rajah and which is 
about three century old and who was a 
great minstrel and ballard, warbling with 
sacred lyrics, songs, etc. . . It is my 
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ad minister justice alike to the whole uni- 
verse and be popular, and so ‘ stimu- 
lated me to put forth before your upright, 
righteous, and impartial Lordship my just 
claims to the throne of my Highness father 
for your intellectual, prudent, and philan- 
thropic Lordship’s presence. I trust that 
your compassionate, gracious, and merciful 
Lordship will very earnestly and kindly 
and heartily entitle me on the throne of 
my gracious, liberal, and gracious Highness 
father to reign in the District a. 5 

„With 1,000 and infinite thanks to the 
benevolent, magnanimous, and inimitable 
blessed party, 

T: I am, 


Your affectionate, beloved, genuine, 
and sincere friend, 
" Sahib.” 


And now we come to some specimens 
of European politeness. 

The following was written by a Spanish 
boy at an English school, who was on 
the committee for a school concert, organ- 
ised by the boys themselves, and for which 
they desired to invoke the support of the 
masters : 

“ Dear Sir we humble praise you to assist 
to our great concert. I have Sir hardly 
got for you a ticket because all have been 
sold in high prices. We much hope from 
yours highest kindness to allow us to have 
the doors shut. I now in the name of the 
Society humbly wish you will enjoy this 
pleasant moment that we think offer you. 
I follow you given you an account of the 
Programme.” 

Into the various items of the concert 
it is impossible to go, oven one is sorely 
tempted to do so after reading of the first 
entertainer, a talented young gentleman of 
the name of Duncombe, * who play very 
good in the flute." 

Our French neighbours are, of course, 
famed for the elegance of their manners. 
They ought to be, when so much trouble 
is taken to train them in their youth. 


Eve 


„Will Monsieur take ze English breakafast ?’’’ 


fortune to have missed the supreme, transi- 
dent, and energctic pleasure party. 

“In the Theocracy of the World your 
polite, courteous, and perceptive Lordship 
should be ever blissful and therefore live 
in the golden cage of the world-renowned 
and garnished mother city of London, born 
&s bright gems and brooches of the world to 


There is a Little Manual of Politeness,” 
well known to French children, from which 
most elaborate and careful rules as to 
conduct in all phases of their existence 
are to be learned, the regulations as to 
“ behaviour at table” alone amounting to 
nearly a hundred. Here are a few: 

Do not lap your soup or drink it out 
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of your plate; use your spoon. If your 
Boup is too hot, do not dream of blowing on 
it to cool it; stir it sweetly. And it is 
as ungenteel to blow upon other dishes as 
upon soup. 

“ Never pour soup or gravy from soup- 
plates or meat-plates respectively into your 
Spoon, so as to get the last drop. It is 
equally inconsistent with elegant behaviour 
to mop your plate with bread. Abandon 
all that the spoon cannot get at. 

Do not bite your bread or cut it on the 
cloth; break off a morsel at a time, nicely 
proportioned to your needs. 

" Do not eat too fast or too slowly. 
Do not let the company hear the movements 
of your lips and jaws. De not take with 
your spoon or fork more than you can eat 
at one effort. 

"It is very unseemly to examine with 
close attention the contents of your neigh- 
bour’s plate ; to demand one portion rather 
than another, unless, indeed, you are 
invited to state your preference; and to 
smell what is offered you. 

“ Nothing is more ungenteel than to make 
bullets of bread and hurl them at your 
little friends or others of the company ; and 
to lick your knife, your spoon, or your 
fingers." 

There is also another piece of advice, the 
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necessity of which will be realised by many 
of my readers who happen to be at boarding- 
school. 

“If it happens that vou have put into 
your mouth something that makes you feel 
unwell, cover your face with your table- 
napkin, and get rid of the offending morsel 
with great precaution.” 

Wise comments are also to be found on 
such important topics as sniffing, sneezing, 
and ornamental nose-blowing.”’ 

The good results of all this training are 
apparent when well-behaved little Alphonse 
and Marie are grown up; and, when they 
extend their courtesy by endeavouring to 
be polite to us in English, the results are 
often well worth recording, as the following 
little stories may prove. 

An enthusiastic French gentleman, at a 
ball at Avranches, went up to an English- 
man and asked him what was the English 


equivalent for the word “ graces.” The 
Englishman, thinking he meant grasse, 
said fat, whereupon the courteous 


Frenchman crossed over to three pretty 
English girls who were sitting together, 
and, with a profound bow and his sweetest 
smile, said: “ Young ladies, you are the 
three fats!“ 

Another French gentleman who had 
been on & visit to an English friend, 


‘boots were not over-clean. .* 


wishing to thank his host on his departure, 
sid: A thousand thanks, dear friend, 
for the agreeable sojourn in your charming 
interior. 

An English schoolboy was visiting & 
young French lady who had recently been 
married to a relation of his. "When about 
to leave, his hostess, evidently desiring to 
assist in the most polite manner in speeding 
the parting guest, rose and said: “I will 
push you out of ze door!” 

Being recently in a small town in the 
South of France, a friend of mine put up 
at the only inn, the waiter of which had 
been once in England. ‘This waiter seized 
the opportunity of polishing up his English, 
and said to the visitor, Pardon, but will 
Monsieur take ze English breakafast ? ”’ 
“What is that?” my friend asked, and 
garcon proudly replied: “ And am Heggs ” ! 
The delighted visitor subsequently found that 
it was written thus on the bill of fare. 

Another tourist, holiday-making in France, 
entered a café on the outskirts of Paris. 
It had been a wet day, and the tripper's 
woman was 
mopping the floor as he arrived and Mon- 
sieur le Propriétaire genially advanced to 
meet his customer with: Will Monsieur 
be so good and go outside and scratch his 
feets ? ” 
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LEGEND AND STORY. 


THE BUILDING OF ANCIENT THEBJZE. 


NE summer morning, nearly 4,000 years 

ago, soon after the sun had started on 

its daily course, à young and beautiful girl 

sat on the low cliffs gazing Westward across 
the sea. 

Very beautiful she looked in her loose 
draperies bound about her waist with a 
golden girdle whose intricate pattern had 
been carved by some master-hand ; a fillet of 
the same metal retained her auburn locks 
and kept them in some sort of discipline ; 
wooden sandals, curíously carved, protected 
her feet from the rough ground and sharp 
stones; her age, judging by her soft skin 
and unwrinkled brow, appeared to be 
sixteen or seventeen. 

As she sat there lost in thought, and 
careless as to her attitude, one could see 
that her well-rounded figure, whose contour 
her draperies only partly concealed, was 
perfect in every detail: the peaceful look on 
her beautiful face showed that her life had 
been cast in peaceful linc :, and worries were 
unknown to her. Just at this moment she 
was alone, for zhe loved :litude, and her 
maidens were not overworked in their duties 
as attendants. ‘She loved to wander about 
alone, her best friends being the quiet patient 
oxen that formed her father's wealth and 
visible means of subsistence. 

Europa—for so she was called—loved 
to wander among the cattle, called them 
all by name, and spent her time in petting 
and generally making much of them. 

Her father Agenor was a powerful chief 
of a race that had recently settled down on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, or, 
as it was then called, the Mare Internum. 

He himself was occupied with the affairs 
of government, while her three brothers, 
Cadmus, Cilix, and Phoenix, found plenty to 
do in helping their father, and attending to 
the duties connected with the cattle. Her 
mother had died some time ago, so Europa 
was left practically to herself all day long. 
Her position as her father’s daughter 
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entitled her to the attendance of several of 
the younger women of the tribe, but, as has 
already been hinted, she frequently dispensed 
with their services and wandered about 
alone. 

It is not at all certain where her home 
was situated, but it is probable that it was 
somewhere in the south-west of what was 
later known as Palestine, perhaps on the 
coast near Gaza or Ascalon. In front of 
her stretched the blue waters of the Mare 
Internum, and away bevond that distant 
haze was Grecia, that country of which she 
had heard so much and which was destined 
ere long to become so strong and famous. 
Below her, drawn up on the beach just clear 
of the line where the sea lazily lapped the 
coast, were some rude boats belonging to 
her people. 

Her reverie was disturbed by a young 
and handsome man, who addressed her in a 
deferential and well-modulated voice, and 
who, though evidently a stranger, spoke her 
language with native fluency. *' Greeting, 
fair maiden, and, by Minerva, thy pardon 
also for so rudely disturbing thee. Canst 
tell me where one Agenor lives ? ” 

Ay, that I can, noble stranger, for in 
sooth he is my father. Thou wilt find him 
yonder," she replied as she pointed to the 
rude huts that formed the settlement. 

"Thanks, sweet maid. Since Agenor is 
thy father, thou must be Europa." 

* That is my name; but tell me thine, or 
otherwise thou hast the advantage over me." 

“ Demeter men call me. But, thy par- 
don, I must seek thy father, as I have some 
cattle I would sell him. Adieu, fair maid, 
and may we meet again ere long." 

So saying he went his way, passing out of 
Europa's sight, but leaving an image in her 
mind which was the centre of many a day- 
dream afterwards, and the subject of many a 
sigh. The fact that some days later new 
cattle were added to Agenor's herds proved 
that the stranger had succeeded in his errand. 


Following her usual custom, and perhaps 
the more willingly since they had once 
belonged to the handsome stranger, Europa 
went among them and exerted all her wiles 
to gain the affection of the new animals, 
as she had already won that of the older ones. 
One of the bulls seemed to be especially 
attractive to her, and came in for the lion s 
share of her attentions. She caressed and 
petted it, and’ eventually gained sufficient 
confidence to mount on its broad back, as 
she had frequently done with the othera. 
The bull, as soon as she was firmly seated, 
began to walk about slowly; gradually it 
increased its pace; but Europa, suspecting 
nothing, kept her seat, thoroughly enjoying 
her ride. The bull, however, went faster 
still and headed for the sea. 

Europa began to get frightened, but, not 
daring to get off, devoted all her energies 
to keeping her seat, hoping the water would 
check the animal in its mad career. When, 
however, the bull entered the water and 
began swimming out to sea, her terror was 
so great that she could think of nothing 
beyond clinging to the beast's horns to 
escape being drowned. Thus did Europa 
pass out of the knowledge of her family, 
and so does she pass out of our story. 

Ere long she was missed, and her father, 
mad with grief, summoned his people, and 
instituted search-parties which went out in 
all directions. All their efforts were fruit- 
less, and the only clue that could be obtained 
was the news that she had been seen riding a 
bull which was making for the sea. Supersti- 
tion in those days was so strong that it 
entered into the smallest details of men’s 
lives. The gods were all-powerful, and could 
assume any shape that suited their purpose, 
so the connection between the bull and one 
of the gods was soon regarded as a certainty. 
It was useless, then, looking on land for 
Europa; the sea must be searched and 
distant lands visited. The anxious father, 
almost driven wild with grief, called his 


three sons, bade them take boats and com- 
panions, and set out in different directions 
in search for their sister. He also enjoined 
them never to think of returning until she 
was found. 

Preparations were soon made and the sons 
lost no time in starting. Cadmus, we know, 
wert in a westerly direction, Phoenix went 
morth, and Cilix searched the coasts of 
Egypt and Africa. Neither of the three 
succeeded in his quest, but after a long and 
fruitless search settled in other lands. 
Phenix founded the Kingdom of Pheenicia, 
while of Cilix nothing is known for certain. 
He is reputed to have founded Carthage, but 
this may or may not have been the case. 
There are others who are credited with having 
built this famous city, whose history might 
form the subject of another story. As, 
however, our interest lies with Cadmus and 
his doings, we will follow him. 

For many weary months he and his com- 
panions sailed the sea, visiting many lands 
and seeing many people. At first their 
hopes ran high, and success seemed to await 
them; but as month succeeded month 
without any clue being gained as to Europa's 
whereabouts, they became less sanguine 
of success, and the prospect of never seeing 
their own country again began to force 
itself on them as the only alternative. They 
became so downcast and dispirited that they 
finally gave up the quest as hopeless. 
Eventually they beached their boat, ren- 
dered unseaworthy by many storms and 
long exposure, on what they discovered later 
was the southern coast of Phocis, a province 
of Grecia. Here, at a town called Cyrrha, 
close by, they ascertained that a temple 
and oracle of Apollo existed. 

Oracles existed in great numbers all over 
the world as it was known to the men of 
that time, and more especially in Grecia. 
Through their priests the gods could be 
consulted by men in times of difficulty and 
danger at these oracles, and advice obtained 
as to the best course to pursue. 

Superstition induced those who came to 
the oracle to believe that what they were 
told to do was the advice given directly 
by the god, and consequently it was always 
obeyed as implicitly as possible. It was 
not, however, always easy to determine how 
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VENTUALLY Lord Cochrane and his gallant 
men were forced to evacuate the castle 
and retire to their ships, for the fortress 
was almost reduced to ruins by the heavy 
fire of the French, and became untenable. 
Lord Collingwood, in his official despatch 
to the Admiralty, thus refers to this incident : 
* Captain Lord Cochrane has maintained 
himself in the possession of Trinity Castle 
with great ability and heroism. Although 
the fort is laid open by the breach in its 
works, he has sustained and repelled several 
assaults, having formed a sort of rampart 
within the breach with his ship's hammock- 
cloths, &wnings, etc., filled with sand and 
rubbish. The zeal and energy with which 
he has maintained that fortress excites the 
highest admiration. His resources for every 
exigency have no end. 

After some further active service in the 
Mediterranean Lord Cochrane returned 
to England in the Im perieuse, and was 
shortly despatched in that vessel to the 
Basque Roads to assist Lord Gambier in 
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the oracle should be read, for, far from its 
being the dictum of the god, it was only 
the advice of the priest in charge. This 
astute official, ever ready to add money to 
the treasury of the temple—and consulting 
oracies was a costly business—managed to so 
word the reply that it might be read in more 
ways than one, thus giving the oracle an 
excellent chance of being right if only tho 
applicant adopted the proper reading. 
When, however, Cadmus went to Cvrrha the 
reply he obtained was, for an oracle, very 
direct, and easily understood. 

He was told that it was useless to continue 
his quest—a conclusion at which he had 
already arrived himself. He had however been 
selected by the gods for a special and impor- 
tant task. He was to travel eastward till 
he saw a young heifer stopping in the grass 
to feed. Here he was to build a city, and 
the district round about he was to call 
Boeotia. So, after a rest, Cadmus started 
off again with his companions on his new 
mission. Many days passed ere he reached 
the spot on which he was to build the city, 
but eventually he arrived at a grove through 
which ran a stream, and close by he found 
the heifer spoken of by the oracle. 

Grateful to the god for his protection and 
guidance, his first thought was to offer up a 
sacrifice to Apollo, and in all probability 
the unfortunate heifer was utilised for this 
purpose. Water was also needed, so, while 
Cadmus built the altar, he sent his com- 
panions to the grove to obtain some. 

Their return was so long delayed that he 
lost patience and went himself to see what 
kept them. He found all his companions 
had been killed by a dragon placed there 
by Mars to guard the waters sacred to him. 

Cadmus at once determined to attack the 
dragon, but first offered up a prayer to 
Apollo and Minerva his mother, asking for 
help. Minerva, who was not on the best 
of terms with Mars, appeared in person to 
assist Cadmus in the fight. With her help 
the dragon was slain, and then the goddess 
told Cadmus to sow the dragon's teeth 
in the field close by. Armed men at once 
sprang up and threatened Cadmus, who, 
still acting on Minerva’s advice, threw a 
Stone among them, whereupon, they at 
once attacked each other. Five survivors 
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attacking the French squadron then lying 
at the anchorage off the Ile d'Aix. Fire- 
ships were to be employed upon this service, 
and Lord Cochrane was appointed to 
superintend the necessary arrangements. 

The night of April 11, 1809, was selected 
for carrying out this novel and daring 
scheme of attack, but in spite of all pre- 
cautions the French commanders somehow 
gained information of the plot and made 
great preparations for resistance. They 
hastily constructed an enormously heavy 
boom in the shape of two sides of & triangle 
with the apex towards the British fleet, 
and this was moored with heavy anchors in 
such a ition as to defend the French 
e Each wing of the boom was 
more than half a mile long, and it was 
formed of very large spars bound together 
by chains. 

Lord Cochrane writes: Having myself 
embarked on board the largest explosion- 
vessel, accompanied by Lieutenant Bissell 
&nd & volunteer crew of four men only, we 
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remained after the conflict, and with their 
help Cadmus proceeded to build his city. 

Thus runs the legend, but, in common with 
all other mythological legends, this one was 
based more or less securely on some actual 
event. This particular legend was meant to 
imply that Cadmus—who, by the way, must 
have succeeded in amassing a large following 
at Cyrrha—had to fight his way to the spot 
indicated by the oracle. 

He managed, however, to throw a stone 
of discord among his enemies, who imme- 
diately turned their weapons against each 
other, and the survivors, making peace with 
Cadmus, helped him to build his city. 

He called it Cadmea, and it formed the 
citadel and nucleus of the larger city which 
sprang up later on. Cadmus was elected 
king by his followers and established the 
royal house of the famous city of Theb. 

Many years afterwards Amphion and 
Zethus, sons of Jupiter, were born. They 
were exposed in the woods on Mount Cithae- 
ron soon after birth, and were found by a 
shepherd, who adopted them. They grew up 
ignorant of their parentage and eventually 
arrived at Cadmea. Amphion was a great 
musician, and so influenced the Cadmeans 
with his lyre that he became all-powerful 
and was elected king. The legend asserts 
that even the stones were attracted by the 
music of his lyre, and under this influence 
arranged themselves in their places in the 
walls. 

In proof of this some rough stones were 
found near Amphion’s grave. The prob- 
ability is that through his eloquence and 
plausibility he induced an uncivilised race 
to build a city in order to be able to beat 
off the attacks of their enemies. The fact 
remains that he and his brother enlarged 
the old town of Cadmea, and a city grew up 
round the ancient citadel to which he gave 
the name of Theba, after his brother's wife 
Thebe. 

Later on, under the name of Thebes, it pro- 
spered and grew strong; so much so, that at 
one time it ruled the whole of Greece. The 
name survives even to-day, for on the same 
Bite stands the town of Thiva, or, as the 
Greeks, who have no V in their alphabet,. 
callit, Theeba. This is the modern repre- 
sentative of the once famous city of Thebas. 
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led the way to the attack, the Impérieuse: 
afterwards, in accordance with my instruc- 
tions, signalising the fireships to ' proceed 
on service.“ The night was dark, and as 
the wind was fair, though blowing hard, 
we soon neared the estimated position of 
the advanced French ships, for it was too 
dark to discern them. Judging our distance 
therefore as well as we could with regard 
to the time the fuse was calculated to burn, 
the crew of four men entered the gig under 
the direction of Lieutenant Bissell, whilst I 
kindled the port fires, and then, descending 
into the boat, urged the men to pull for their 
lives, which they did with & will. though, 
as wind and sea were strong against us, 
without making the progress calculated. 

„To our consternation the fuses, which 
had been constructed to burn fifteen minutes, 
lasted little more than half that time, when 
the vessel blew up. tilling the air with shells, 
grenades, and rockets, while the downward: 
and lateral force of the explosion raised 
a solitary- mountain of water, from the 
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breaking of which in all directions our little 
boat narrowly escaped being swamped. The 
-explosion-vessel did her work well, the 
-effect constituting one of the grandest 
artificial spectacles imaginable. For a 
moment the sky was red with the lurid 
glare arising from the simultaneous ignition 
-of 1,500 barrels of powder. On this gigantic 
‘flash subsiding, the air seemed alive with 
shells, grenades, rockets, and masses of 
‘timber, the wreck of the shattered vessel, 
whilst the water was strewn with spars, 
-shaken out of the enormous boom, on which, 
according to the subsequent testimony of 
‘Captain Proteau, whose frigate lay just 
within the boom, the vessel had brought 
up before she exploded. The sea was 
-convulsed, as by an earthquake, which 
passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, 
and in a few minutes nothing but a heavy 
Tolling sea had to be encountered, all having 
Again become silence and darkness. We now 
pulled in the direction of the Impérteuse, 
whose lights could be distinguished at about 
three miles distance. On our way we had 
the satisfaction of seeing two fireships pass 
-over the spot where the boom had been 
moored. 


** Of all the fireships, upwards of twenty 
in number, four only reached the enemy s 
posit ion, and not one did any damage ! The 
way in which they were managed was 
grievous. I could hardly credit my own 
vision when I saw the way in which they 
were handled, most of them being fired 
-and abandoned before they were abreast 
of the vessels anchored as guides. 

" As the fireships began to light up the 
roads we could observe the enemy's fleet 
in great confusion. Without doubt, takin 
.every fireship for an explosion vessel, an 
being deceived as to their distance, not 
only did the French make no attempt to 
.divert them from their course, but some 
of their ships cut their cables and were seen 
-drifting away broadside on to the wind and 
tide, whilst others made sail, as the only 
alternative to escape from what they evi- 
dently considered certain destruction from 
-explosive missiles ! 

“ At daylight on the morning of the 12th 
not a spar of the boom was anywhere 
visible, and with the exception of the 
Foudroyant and Cassard, the whole of the 
enemy s vessels were helplessly aground. 


" At daylight, observing seven of the 
nearest enemy's ships ashore in a most 
favourable position for attack, without the 
possibility of returning it, at 6 A.M. we 
-signali the admiral to that effect. As 
the Impérieuse lay just within range of the 
batteries on Aix, which had commenced to 
fire upon us, we weighed, and stood in the 
direction of the fleet, letting go our anchor 
as soon as the ship was out of range. At 
7 A.M. we signalised again, * All the enemy's 
‘ships, except two, are on shore’; this 
Signal, as well as the former one, being 
merely acknowledged by the answering 
pennant ; but to our surprise no movement 
was vieible in any part of the fleet indicating 
an intention to take advantage of the 
success gained. Reflecting that from the 
distance of the British force from the 
stranded enemy's ships—namely, from twelve 
to fourteen miles, the commander-in-chief 
could not clearly be acquainted with their 
helpless condition, I directed the signal to 
be run up, ‘The enemy’s ships can be 
destroyed’; this also meeting with the 
same cool acknowledgment of the answer- 
ing ponani 

‘Not knowing what to make of such a 
reply, another signal was hoisted, * Half the 
fleet can destroy the enemy.’ This signal 
was again acknowledged by the answering 
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pennant, the whole fleet still remaining 
motionless as before. Eight and nine o'clock 
passed without any indication of movement 
on the part of the fleet, though the tide 
was now fast rising, so that any ships 
sent to the attack of the stranded vessels 
would have had the flood tide to go in and 
the ebb to return, after having accom- 
plished their destruction, whilst it was 
evident that, if not attacked, the same flood 
tide would enable the French ships aground 
to float and escape, with which view some 
were heaving their guns and stores overboard. 
On ascertaining this I again signalised, ‘ The 
enemy is preparing to heave off,’ and, enter- 
taining no doubt that the commander-in- 
chief would not permit such a catastrophe, 
the Impérieuse dropped her anchor close, 
to the Boyart Shoal, in readiness fcr any 
service that might be required. 

“At 11 A.M. the British fleet weighed 
and stood towards Aix Roads. By this 
time the Océan, three- decker, and nearest 
ships aground were busily employed in 
heaving off, with a view of making sail 
for the Charente! The advance of our 
fleet had been too long delayed ; never- 
theless as the bulk of the enemy’s ships 
were still aground, good service might have 
been rendered. To our amazement the 
British fleet, after approaching within 
seven or eight miles of the grounded ships, 
again came to an anchor about three and a- 
half miles distant from A ix i. e. just out of 
range. 

" There was no mistaking the admiral's 
intention in again bringing the fleet to an 
anchor. Notwithstanding that the enemy 
had been four hours at our mercy, and to 
& considerable extent was still so, it was 
now evident that no attack was intended, 
and that every enemy's ship would be 
permitted to float away unmolested and 
unassailed. I frankly admit that this 
was too much to be endured. The motive 
of Lord Gambier in bringing the ships to 
an anchor being beyond 1 59 t, I made up 
my mind if poesible to force him into action 
by attacking the enemy with the Imperieuse, 
whatever might be the consequence. At 
1 p.m. I ordered the anchor to be hove atrip, 
and thus we drifted stern foremost towards 
the enemy. I say drifted, for I did not 
venture to make sail lest the movement 
might be seen from the flagship, and a 
5 of recall should defeat my purpose 
of making an attack with the Im per ieuse, 
the object of this being to compel the com- 
mander-in-chief to send vessels to our 
assistance, in which case I knew their 
captains would at once attack the ships 
which had not been allowed to heave off 
and escape. 

Had this means not been resorted tro, 
not a «ingle enemy's ship would have been 
destroyed, for all could have hove off almost 
without damage. It was better to risk 
the frigate, or even my commission, than 
to suffer such a disgraceful termination 
to the expectations of the Admiralty, after 
having driven ashore the enemy’s fleet; 
and therefore we drifted slowly past the 
fortifications on Ile d'Aix, but though they 
fired at us with every gun that could be 
brought to bear, the distance was too great 
to inflict damage. 

“ Proceeding thus till 1.30 P. u., and then 
suddenly making sail after the nearest of 
the enemy's vessels escaping, the signal 
was run up to the peak of the Imperieuse, 
* Enemy superior to chasing ship, but inferior 
to the fleet.” No attention being paid to this 
signal, at 1.45 p.m. I again signalled, ‘ In 
want of assistance,’ which was true enough, 
being in & single frigate close to several 
enemy’s ships of the line. 

After engaging the Calcutta for some 
time, and simultaneously firing into the 


sterns of the two grounded line-of-battle 
ships, we had at length the satisfaction of ob- 
serving several shipe sent to our assistance 
—namely, Emerald, Unicorn, Indefatigable, 
Valiant, Revenge, Pallas, and Aigle. On 
seeing this, the captain and crew of the 
Calcutta abandoned their vessel, of which 
the boats of the Impérieuse took possession 
before the vessels sent to our ‘ assistance’ 
came down. 

On the arrival of the two line-of-battle 
ships and the frigates, the Imperieuse 
hailed them to anchor or they would run 
&ground on the Palles Shoal, on the very 
edge of which the Inm périeuse had taken up 
her berth. They anchored immediately and 
commenced firing on the Calcutta, Aquilon, 
and Ville de Varsovie. On this I signalled 
them to desist from firing, as the Calcutta 
had already struck, and we had at that 
time a boat's crew on board her. 

At 5.30 p.m. the Aquilon and Ville de 
Varsovie struck. 

" Shortly afterwards the Calcutta was set 
on fire, and in half an hour was burning 
furiously. At 6 r. u. the crew of the 
Tonnerre, which was not attacked, set fire 
to her, escaping in their boats. At 7 the 
Tonnerre blew up, and at nine the Calcutta 
also, with an effect, from the large quantity 
of ammunition on board, almoet equalling 
that of the explosion-vessels the night 
before.” 

Strange to relate, the little squadron which 
was so gallantly punishing the French 
was hastily recalled by Lord Gambier, 
who thus wantonly neglected every oppor- 
tunity of destroying the enemy’s fleet, a 
number of the ships of which esca up 
the river out of harm's way. Lord Coch- 
rane protested against his recall just in the 
hour of victory, but the commander-in- 
chief was peremptory, and ordered the 
Impérieuse to England with despatches. 

Subsequently, when a vote of thanks 
to Lord Gambier and the fleet was proposed 
in Parliament, it was vehemently opposed 
by Lord Cochrane, who thought a great 
deal more of the reputation of his country 
and of the noble profession to which he 
belonged than he did of the probable 
consequences to himself. The Government, 
who wished to make political capital out 
of the so-called grand victory in Basque 
Roads, were furious, as also was Lord 
Gambier; but Lord Cochrane was un- 
flinching, and with characteristic pluck and 
determination denounced the action of the 
procrastinating admiral. The result was 
the ruin of all Lord Cochrane's prospects 
in the service, for he had raised a veritable 
hornets’ nest about his ears, and it seemed 
hopeless to cope with tyranny and oppres- 
sion with any hope of success. 

( To be concluded.) 
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A TROLLEY-CAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


portion of the work being complete, 

we can next prepare the seating for the 
front axle-bearer, on the under-framing, 
and it will be seen in fig. 25 that this is 
accomplished by preparing a semicircular 
hole in the foremost cross-piece on the 
under-framing and a similar hole in a 
detached bracket-piece, which is screwed 


to the cross - piece, the diameter of the 
hole being such that when the bracket is 
secured in position it fits round the 
cylindrical portion of the steering-pillar 
without being so tight as to prevent it 
turning. Mark out the shape of the holes 
with the compasses and pare out the waste 
with a scribing-gouge, completing with a 
half-round file. 

In mounting the front axle-bearer 
in position, 2 in. by 12 screws should 
be used to secure the bracket, these 
ensuring a stout fastening of this vital 


part. 

The braking apparatus will now 
claim our attention, and, as fig. 26 
shows, it consists 
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any difficulties in the making. The curve 
shown should be such that when in contact 
with the rim of the wheel it should touch 
at all parts, and consequently the radius 
of the arc should be the same as the radius 
of the wheel itself. The best way to obtain 
this curve correctly on the wood is to 
make & brown-paper mould the full size 
required, then lay it on the block and 
mark round it with lead pencil. 

Saw out with the bow saw and finish with 
spokeshave and glass-paper. 

The grooves into which the distance-piece 
fits should also 
be pared out to 
a depth of } in. 
whilst the brake- 
blocks are in 


FIG 25 


distance- 
piece itself is not 
Shown enlarged, 
asit simply con- 
sists of a plain 
l-in by l-in. 


the centre of 
which is rounded 
as near as pos- 
| sibe to 1 in. 
diameter for a total distance of! in. between 
the shoulders. 

Fig. 28 shows the connecting-rod, and the 
tenon at one end will be sawn out as pre- 
viously explained. The large hole at the 
opposite end has to fit round the cylindrical 
portion on the distance-arm, and, conse- 
quen should be about u in. greater 

an it is in diameter, the additional in. 
allowing for the saw-cut in 
2 cutting down the centre line 
and through the hole. Before 
this cut is made, however, it 
is necessary to bore out this 
hole, and also to insert the 
two screws, that they may 
draw the two parts together 
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of eight separate FIG 26. accurately after the saw has 
pieces — namely, (hh done its work, the screws 
two brake-blocks, oy obviously being temporarily 
a brake - block FOOT PLA withdrawn for this p ; 
istance - arm, LEVER The screw-hole through the 
two suspending- tenon should not yet be 
SUSPENDING ARM 


arms, a connecting-rod, a 
foot-lever and foot-plate, all 


of which should be made in 
hard wood, oak for prefer- 
ence, as obviously these 
pieces have a fair amount 
of strain to withstand. 

All the dhnensions given for 
each part should be carefully 
adhered to, as any deviation may prevent 
an accurate fit somewhere or other in the 
framing, whilst possibly throwing the brake- 
blocks off the wheel-rim, when, of course, 
they would be quite useless as a stopping 
medium. 

Fig. 27 gives an enlarged view of one 
brake-block, and these should not present 


drilled out, this being left 
| until the foot-lever has been 
dealt with. 

The two suspending-arms 
do not call for any special 
comment, fig. 29 giving all 
the requisite information. 

It should however be stated 
that the tenon fits into a 
groove worked on the dis- 
tance-piece to receive it, the 
extreme outside measurement 
between these arms being 
12 in.—that is, exactly the 
same as between the rails 
on the under-framing (see 
fig. 26). 

From fig. 30 will be ob- 
tained the dimensions of the 
foot-lever, the open mortice 
at one end fitting easily, but 
not loosely, upon the tenon of the connect- 


-rod. 
the 4 in. on the other end is left on to 
fit into a housing on the foot-plate, the 
5 for which are 4j in. by 3 in. by 

in. 

Great care must be exercised in boring 
the screw-holes in the right place in the 


several pieces, all of which will be found 
clearly marked in the drawings mentioned 
above. 

The foot-lever is pivoted by means of a 
screw to a supporting rail which is let into 
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the first two cross-pieces on the under- 
framing, as fig. 31 shows. The nature of 
the joint here is shown in detail at fig. 32, 
the two pieces being halved together. The 
most important point to notce is the 
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distance of the edge of the support from 
the edge of the framing, which should be 
exactly 7} in., as seen in fig. 31. 

Fix all the various parts of the brake 
mechanism together, inserting one screw 


through the distance-arm into the block, 
and one through the suspending-arms into 
the distance-piece. 

In fastening to the framing note that the 
5 must be vertical, and the 
brake- blocks about 4 in. away from the 
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‘rims of the wheels. It will of course be 
-necessary first to secure each pair of wheels 
in their respective positions, otherwise the 
brake-blocks might be fixed either too close 
or too far from the wheel-rims. Temporarily 
secure the arms to the framing, then insert 
the pivoting-screw through the foot-lever, 


and see that all parte are working smoothly 
and without undue strain anywhere. 

Finish the fixing of the arms, when the 
brake-blocks should swing clear of the rims 
of their own accord. 

Fig. 33 shows the shape of the bracket 
for the car-front which supporte the foot- 


board; it can be firmly secured to the 
framing by means of two 2-in. screws, 
inse from the under-side. The dotted 
lines shown indicate the ultimate shape 
of the bracket, the firm lines being intended 
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T is well known that many substances 
become electric when rubbed. Most 

people are familiar with some of the amusing 
experiments that may be performed b 
rubbing glass with silk or sealing-wax wit 
flannel. 
_ One of the best known of such experimenta 
is to support a pane of glass on two books, 
placed under the extreme ends of the glass, 
and rub the surface of the glass with silk, 
when it may be made so electrical that 
little pieces of tissue-paper cut in the sha 
of men or animals will dance in a very lively 
manner between the glass and the table if 
they are placed underneath the pane. 

But the trouble with this experiment, and 
with most of those in frictional electricity, 
is the necessity for warming the electric 
‘when the air is at all damp. Glass has a 
tendency to condense from the atmosphere 
sufficient moisture to conduct away the 
electricity produced by friction, and unless 
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only as first lines to work to in cutting 
out, since the fibres of the wood across the 
top are somewhat short, and consequently 
liable to fracture if too much wood is cut 
away at once. The bow saw can 
be requisitioned again for cutting 
out, and the chisel, spokeshave, file, 
and glass-paper for finishing. 

There only remains the floor- 
boarding of the car and the border 
around the sides and back of the 
body. 

It wil be clear, I think, that 
pieces must be notched out of some 
boards in order that they may fit 
around the steering-pillar and the 
foot-lever, the joints between the 
boards being so arranged that the 
notchings come along the joint, 
sufficient space being left at each 
to allow freedom of movement 
for the two parts before mentioned. 
A front board should also be cut in 
between the brackets and the rails 
of framing, as fig. 1 shows, allowing the 
rounded edge of the foot-board to overhang 
slightly for the sake of appearance. 


The boarding and the border around 
the body can be secured by using l-in. and 
ips cut nails respectively, and all sharp 

ges removed or rounded, where possible, 
with a plane, file, and glass-paper. 
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FUN FOR WINTER EVENINGS: 


A MARVELLOUS “ELECTRIC.” 
Bv CmanLEs E. BENHAM. 


the glass pane described in the experiment 
referred to above is constantly warmed at 
the fire it frequently fails to show any signs 
of electrical excitement. 

Celluloid, on the other hand, is a substance 
which, while it has even more striking electric 
properties than glass that has been warmed, 
requires no such preliminary warming, but 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions never 
fails to show properties of attraction and 
repulsion when rubbed. Of course the air 
may be so damp that even celluloid will fail 
to act, but this would be a very rare state 
of things, though on a really reeking day 
it may often happen that its properties as an 
electric are considerably reduced, the 
reason being chiefly that the rubbers em- 
ployed rather than the celluloid itself 
require drying. But in a fairly dry room, 
at any time of year, there is no difficult 
in exciting electricity in celluloid with silk 
without any preliminary warming at the fire. 


SHEWING BRACKET FOR 
FRONT OF CAR 


Doubtless your feverish anxiety for a 
trial spin will prevent you painting your car 
straight away, but at all events do not let it 
get dirty, as then the paint will not lie on 


ON FRAMING & FOOT LEVER 
SUPPORT, 


so smoothly, and the final appearance will 
be spoilt. Three thin coats are better than 
two thick ones, a dark olive-green being 
perhaps as serviceable a colour as any— 
although of course this is really a matter 
of personal taste. 

nd now, in closing, I must wish you 
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many a delightful glide down some dip on 
a quiet road, knowing that you have a car 
under you that can be relied upon to with- 
stand hard wear. 

[THE END.] 


Celluloid is of course a highly inflammable 
substance, and although electric sparks 
cannot ignite it, even though they stream 
upon it from a powerful electric machine, 
care must be ised i not to bring the material 
very near to a flame. But in the form in 
which it is here suggested that celluloid 
may be used it is not inflammable at all, 
so that there need be no anticipations of 
danger in that respect. 

Celluloid is soluble in amyl acetate, or, as 
it is popularly called, ** pear oil” Some old 
photograph-films, with every trace of the 
gelatine carefully removed with hot water, 
must be cut into small pieces and immersed 
in pear oil, with the result that a celluloid 
varnish is formed. This varnish, when 
applied to a non-conductor such as glass— 
preferably glass that has first been coated 
with shellac varnish and allowed to dry— 
forms when hard a thin but very tough 
of celluloid on the surface of the glass or 


shellac, a film which, when thus attached to 
glass, is no longer inflammable. 

Varnish a clean glass plate on both sides 
with a solution of shellac in methylated 
spirit, and then, when dry, with the celluloid 
solution on one side only. If you are an 
adept you can do this as the photographers 
varnish their plates, by pouring it on, 
tilting the plate so that it floods the whole 
surface, and finally draining the superfluous 
varnish back into the bottle from one corner 
of the plate. Or it may be laid on with 
a brush, which will answer just as well. Lay 
it aside to dry, which will take a few hours, 
as it is not advisable to bring it close to a 
fire while still wet and inflammable, though 
& few feet from a fire is quite safe, and in 
such a situation it dries more quickly and 
free from the occasional cloudiness which 
ensues when it is dried in a damp place. 

Now place the dry coated plate, the 
celluloided surface uppermost, on the two 
books for the experiment referred to at the 
commencement of this article, and it will 
be found that the least touch with a silk 
handkerchief will excite the electric and 
cause the whole pane of glass to be electri- 
fied. It is well to use for this experiment 
a piece of glass that will fit in place of the 
sliding wooden lid of one of those large 
square shallow boxes that are sold with sets 
of toy bricks or children’s puzzles. Slidin 
the glass in in place of the wooden lid, an 
having some tissue-paper figures inside the 
box, some very lively dancing will be 
witnessed when the varnished glass is rubbed 
with silk or even with the dry hand. 

Rub gently, for the electric action does 
not depend upon the hard pressure you 
apply, whereas the breaking of the glass with 
consequent cutting of your hand does 
depend upon that condition. The box used 
for this experiment should be not less than 
nine inches square. It will be noted that 
the electric is practically werless to 
attract or repel the figures when they are 
near the sides of the box. The sides are 
like 55 protecting them 
from eleotrio influence for an inch or 
so all round the outside part of the square. 
It is for this reason that too small a box 
must be avoided, or practically the whole 
of the interior will be shielded by the sides. 

As well as a sheet of glass, a glass rod or 
large glass tube may be coated with the 
celluloid, and all the experiments that can 
be performed with an excited warmed glass 
tube can be performed with this one without 
the need to keep it near the fire. The rod 
having been rubbed with silk will attract 
small pieces of paper or feathers and will 
cause a fragment of gold leaf flung into the 
air and then pursued with the glass rod to 
perform strange flights, now to the rod and 
then as quickly away, so that with a little 
practice it may be kept hovering like a 
butterfly for quite a long time. Or the 
powers of your magic wand may be exer- 
cised on a long lath—it may be twelve feet 
long if you like, balanced at its centre on any 
convenient round support, such as an egg 
in an eggcup. This long rod may be made 
to follow the rubbed electric readily and to 
show response at a considerable distance. 

In the dark the excited celluloid will give 
little sparks when, after being rubbed, it is 
ee to the knuckle or to a smooth wooden 

ob. 

The old cylindrical electric machines 
such as boys used to be fond of making from 
a bottle, which is made to revolve against a 
rubber of amalgamated silk, can often be 
picked up cheap nowadays. You can 
greatl 5 one of these by coatin 
the g with your celluloid varnish an 
then discarding the old rubber, using instead 
& piece of clean white Japanese silk, care- 

y avoiding the use of any amalgam. 
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You may in the same way rehabilitate the 
weil-known plate machine. In this case put 
the celluloid on one side only of the plate. 
Use only one rubber, and, in place of the 
rubber on the other side of the glass disc, 
place, level with the middle of the silk 
rubber, a little brush of metal lace wire 
connected with the earth and touching the 
glass disc. For silk use only white, and 
preferably the thin lustrous kind known as 
Japanese. 
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Problem No. 670. 
Bv II. F. L. MEYER. 


WHITE. | 546 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves 


UR old correspondent, James White of 
Leeds, is very ill now. His chess column, 
which he ably edited for twenty-six years, 
was discontinued a year ago. One of his 
problems is geometrical, and will puzzle 
our boys: Cut the chess-board into four 
pieces of equal size and shape, so that each 
piece contains one of the squares A 1, B 2, 
C 3, and D 4. 

In June and July 1905, pages 574 and 640, 
we gave three two-movers, which have the 
idea of eight captures and eight mates, 
but there is another fine one, by E. Anthony, 
from the year 1890, which is more clever, 
because the first move is not a check, thus: 
White, K—K B sq.; Q—Q 7; Rs—Q 2, 
K sq.; B—QR3, K R 7; Kte—Q sq., 
K B 3; PS— Q Kt 3, Q B2, K Kt 3. Black, 
K—Q 4; Q—QR 8; Rs—Q R 5, K- Kt 5; 
Bs—Q sq., K B7; Kts—Q B 3, K 3; Ps— 
QB4,Q3,Q 5, K 4. White mates in 
two moves. The eight ideal mates are 
perfect, and composers should not blame 
the construction becake some of Black's 
moves allow dual mates ; indeed, Black has 
35 moves which allow duals, but these 
duals cannot here be prevented, although 
some of them could be stopped, but it 
would be absurd to place Black Ps on 
Q R 4, K Kt 4, etc. 

A. C. White has published Chess Lyrics,” 
a volume of 500 pages on the problems by 
the late A. F. Mackenzie, which gives many 
explanations. A four-mover is: White, 
K—K R 3; Q—K B 3; Rs—Q B 7, Q 6. 
Black, K—K 4; Rs—K sq. and K 5; 
B—Q Kt sq.; Kt—Q R 6; Ps—Q R 3, 
Q Kt 2, 5, Q 6, K 7, K Kt 2, 6, K Ro. The 
move Q to B 7 aims at a mate on Q 5, and 
if Black plays the R to K 3, there follows 
R to Q 5 ch., K takes R; Q to B 5 ch; and 
the result is the beauty of 4 mates with 
the Q. 
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A new periodical is The Chess Amateur,“ 

e by H. Harmer, George Street, 
troud, Glos. The price is monthly 3d., 

yearly (post free) 3s. 6d. The October 
number contains games, end-games, prob- 
lems, notes, and a portrait of Mrs. W. J. 
Baird. 

Solution of No. 669.—1, B—Q 3, P—B 7 
(if K—K 8, then B—K 2). 2, B—Q Kt 5, 
K x B (if K—K 8, B—Q 2 ch.). 3, B—R 4, 
K—Q 8. 4, R—Kt sq. mate. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. C. W.—If you allow a second Q or a third Kt in 
the solution, but not in the construction, then you 
have one law for the position and another law for 
the solution, which is a thing of a double character. 
Meyer's Guide“ gives only one law. 


W. T.—The numbers of the best problems in our 
volumes were given under problem No. 635, nearly 
three vears ago, and to them can now be added Nos. 
639, 642, 643, 646, 648, 649, 650, 657, 661, 662, and 664. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[T'WENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES] 


Six Holiday Subjects. 


T will be remembered that in announcing this oom- 
petition (ride page 640 of last rol.), we offered prize- 
money up to one guínea in amount in each of six 
holiday subjecte. We are glad to report that a large 
number of readers took part in three or four, but in 
the other two the result is very disappointing. Here 
is our award: 


1. ** Best Two Photographs Taken, Printed, 
and Mounted by the Competitor.” 


In this subject some excellent work was sent in; we 
bave therefore increased the amount of prize-money 
offered, and divide it as follows : 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


Maud Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony. 

H. P. Allison, 71 Lawson Street, Maryport, Cumberland. 

John H. Begg, 15 Albyn Terrace, Aberdeen. 

Charles H. Platt, 32 Clarke Square, Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 

C. H. Trery, 26 Denmark Road, Southport; William 
Stanley Bubb, Camperdown, 30 Nelson Road, Hastings; 
Charles T. Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, Cheshire; 
Henry Jameson Mein, 33 Musters Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham ; R. Longmore, Post-Office, South- 
well, Notte; Ivan L. Kendall Kenora, Ont, Canada; 
D. H. Bennett, 17 Ranelagh Gardens, Ilford, Essex: 
Alec Riley, Rosthwaite, Stafford Road, Eccles, near 
Manchester ; Arnold H. Ward, 424 Crookesmore Road, 
Sheffield ; Harold Hudson, 17 Trinity Terrace, Beverley, 
E. Yorks ; 8. C. Stevens, 4846 Western Avenue, West- 
mount, Montreal; G. W. Thompson, 18 St. Mark's 
Road, Easton, Bristol; M. Copeman, Wincanton, 
Somerset; D. George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
Gowerton, Glam. ; Frank D. Pierce, 77 Queen Street, 
Truro, X. S.. Canada: Thomas Stanley Howard, Romo 
Deramore Drive, Malone Road, Belfast ; Walter Haro 
Wright, 85 Culvert Road, Battersea Park, London, 8.W. ; 
Malcolm MacGregor, 1 Wilson Street, Hillhead, Glas 
gow; Robert Falconer, The Cloves, Cults, Aberdeen, 
N.B.; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow; Stuart Rose Langley, Hindes 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex; Robert H. Clapperton, 
23 Albert Place, Galashiels, N. B.: R. K. Crouch, Seven 
Gables, Driffold, Sutton Coldfield; William Thomas 
Bromwich, 219 Bloxwich Road, Walsall; Harry 
Courtenay Willson, 38 Silver Street, Bradford-on- 
Avon; John Y. Williamson, Brooklands House, High 
Harrington, Cumberland; R. Heale, Catwell Farm, 
Williton, Somerset: Thomas G. Trussell, 54 Victoria 
Road, Barking, London, k.: T. W. Gulliver, Brank- 
some, Gordon Street, Burton-on-Trent ; Philip John- 
ston, St. James's, Sidmouth, Devon; Farquhar M. 
McLarty, jun., 72 Forsyth Street, Greenock; C. Harry, 
Pendeen, Oorbar Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


2. Best Arrangement of Seaweeds on a 
Card." 


In this subject only two cards were sent in, and the 
work was not of a character to justify us in giving 
more than two limited prizes, as follows: 

Prízes—55. each. 
Letitia Alice Laidlaw, Cefn-Bryn, Burlington Road, 

Swanage, Dorset. 

Hugh James Hill, 7 Colne House, Offord Road, Barna 

bury, London, N. 
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3. ‘í Best Carved Boat.” 
In this subject not a single reader took part. 


4. “ Best Description of the Holidays.” 


In this subject considerable interest was shown, and 
we accordingly have great pleasure in awarding prizes 
and certificates as under: 


Prize—105. 
Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland, 


Prizes—53. each. 
Alexander David Peacock, 137 Wingrove Gardens, 
Newca-tle-on-T vno. 
Fred. Bartlett. Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, Glos. 
Allan J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. E. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[The names stand in order of merit.) 


Arthur Fred Kemble, c/o Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I.: Georgette du Plessis, P.O. 
Halfmanshof, rid Porterville Road Station, Cape 
Colony: Violet Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage. Lin- 
coln; Oharles Johnson Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, 
Obeshire ; Hilda F. Moore, School House, West Dean, 
Chichester; Thomas Bones, jun. 46 High Street, 
Cheshunt, Waltham Cross ; Duncan Alex. McVean, 
28 Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow; Ernest E. 
Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welbarn, York; 
Leslie A. Burket, Blue Bonnets, near Montreal, 
Canada; William Burrows, 28 Bence Road, Preston; 
Arundel Del Re, 67 Via Mula volta, Galluggo, prés de 
Florence, Italy: Robert William Fenton, 31 Coronation 
Terrace, Gelderd Road, Birstall, near Leeds; Dudley 
Valentine Sandy, 32 Avonmore Gardens, West Kensing- 
ton; Albert Viney, 57 St. Stephen Street. Salford : 
Lewis S. Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, Polsioe Road, 
Exeter, Devon; William A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, 
Ayrshire, N.B.; Walter Harold Wright, 85 Culvert 
Road, Battersea Park, London, g. w.: Frederick Francis 
Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N. w.: John 
Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow ; John Vernon Maller, 14 Sophia, off Belmout 
Avenue, Orangezicht, Cape Town, South Africa; 
E. Voce, 25 Somerville Road, Water near Liverpool ; 
Leslie Herbert White, The Old House, Swavesey, 
Oambs; Lionel Taylor, 83 High Street, Newport, 
Mon.; J. Garrett, Fawkner Street, South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Aleo Riley, Rosthwaite, Stafford 
Road, Eccles, near Manchester; Hugh S. Moore, 
Heathcot, St. James’ Road, Sntton, Surrey: Charles 
Austen, 49 Addington Street, Ramsgate; William J. 
Peacop, 51 Oglander Road, Peckham, s. x: R. Suryana- 
rayana Ran, Fort, Tumkar, (Pro) Mysore, id Bombay ; 
Geoffrey Trussell, 54 Victoria Barking; Wilma 
Norman Neruda, Cortina d'Ampezzo, Tirol; H. D. 
ma 4 Baris 22 58 "rum ecg pe nem n. w.: 

mue 43 Concrete Square, gg, Millom, 
Cumberland. 


5. “ Best Pen-and.ink Sketeh of some 
Amusing Incident, seen or imagined." 


Here, again, that we may do full justice to the 
specially deserving, we increase the amount of the 
prize-money. We hope to reproduce, rednoed in size, 
some of the sketches in an early number. 


Prite— 75. 6d. 


William Henry Sheppard, 188 Helmsley Road, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Prizes—6s. each. 
John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gils- 


hochill, Glasgow. 
Ashley John Wright, 215 Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, 
B. 


Prires— 2 6d. each. 
Frederick R. Jelley, 14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, South 
al 


Wales. 
H. J. Dunn, 43 Aston Street, Oxford. 


CERTIFICATES, 


E. W. Faircloth, Town Lane, Aylsham, Norfolk; 
S. Woolger, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton; Harry 
Kealey, 17 Cecil Grove, Cecil Road, Armley, Leeds: 
Gregor McGregor, 22 We tee Orescent, Partickhill, 
Glasgow ; Frederick A. Walker, 88 Madeley Street, 
Derby ; James Clayton, 28 Fountain Street, nmere, 
Birkenhead ; Annie Kathleen Tibbita, North End 
House, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire; P. W. Halliday, 105 
West Street, Boeton; Ernest Wharrier Soulsby, 104 
Joan Street, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Frank 
R. O. Newnham, 83 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junc- 
tion, 8. W.: Walter Edward Howe, Osborne Terrace, 
Park Road, Bedworth, near Nuneaton; Reginald 
Thomas, 47 Guildhall Street, Bury St. Edmunds; 

A. Boden, 40 Portland Street, Lincoln: 

M. Blowfield, Trevelyn, 50 King Street, Maidenhead, 

Berks; Arthur Spencer, 32 Radford Street, Blackley, 

1 Chris Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby Lons- 
ale. 


0. Best Set of Holiday Verses.” 
Prize—108, 
Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, 


Glos. 
Prires—B5s. 6d. each. 


Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenbam Road N., 
Oroydon. 
Allan J. Macdonald. 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. E. 
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CERTIFICATES, Birds from the meadow and woodland are calling; 
Arthur F. Kemble. c o Bank, Nova Scotia, Kingston, Babbles the brook as it runs on its way; 
Jamaica; Ernest Wharrier soul-by, 104 Joan Street, Over the country pure peace ever falling, 


New Benwell, Newcastie-on-Tyne ; Charles Johnson 
Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, near Cheshire; Archibald Welcomes repose at the end of the day. 


Taylor. 84 Dixon Avenue, Crusshill, Glasgow: W. . e . . . . . 
Pender, 33 South Castle Street, Edinburgh ; Thomas D 
George Fry, Linden Hense, Gregory Boulevard, Not- R 
tingham: Stanley Wilson, 17 Hustler's Row. Mean- 
wood, near Leeds, Yorks; William A. Boyd, Bank- BALLADE QEA LAZY FIM: 
house, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B. ; Robert William Fenton, Youtbs, maidens, come one and come all, 
2 5 Terrace, Gelierd Road, Borstall, near And list to my holiday rhyme: 

cede; William Kerr, Bandeath, Stirling: Duncan t 
Alex MeVean, 28 Stewartville Street. Partick, Glas- FF 
gow; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive. (As my statements Aave done in their time) 
Gilshochill, Glasgow: Frederick Francis Wise, II Down- With a scorn of opinion sublime 
side Crescent, Haverstock Hil, Hampstead, N. W.: P. H. I proclaim, throughout highway and hall, 
Seal, Cranfield, Woburn Sands, Beds, i believe in that holiday Seine 


Of just doing notbing at all! 
Here are a few verses from Fred. Bartlett's compo- 
sitiou : Oh, some will be chasing a ball, 


Though the glad holiday-season is over, And others Swiss mountains will climb, 


Yet do I drenm of the days that are past, And some beneath motors will crawl 
Yet do I breathe in the scent of the clover, And revel in grease and in grime; 
Still am I glad with a joy that will last; And cycles will ploagh through the slime 
Never will fade the bright memories given— Of the showers that are certain to fall, 
Rise they before me whene'er I request While / sing tbe praises in rhyme 
Others for joy ‘midst great crowds may have striven; Of just doing nothing at all! 
Give me the holiday crowded with rest. Adventures those others befall 


Jones has been out for a trip mountaineering, Which they after inform me are prime; 
Brown has “done” hundreds of miles in a week, Their yarns are amazingly * tall, 
Robinson, angry policeman De'er fearing, But they don't catch an old bird with lime. 


Joy, on a motor, endeavoured to seek ; As I lazily list to the chime 
Wilcox, who strives to believe he is witty, Of the village church bells, as I sprawl 


Fell to the charms at the side of the sea. Near the river, they beat to this rhyme 
Wilkes has been seeing the sights of the citr— Of just doing nothing at all! 

Give the delights of the country to me. L Envoi. 
Bright are the beauties of hill and of valley, Have you travelled in every clime, 

Scenes of sweet restfulness gladien my heart; And found that your pleasure is small? 
Oft, as in battle, the strong breezes rally, Accept, then, this doctrine sublime— 

Roaring with wrath as the struggle they start; Of just doing nothing at ail! 
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INGATESTONE.— We are afraid our reply to the first J. LIS. — We can only refer you to our “ What Shall 
query you address to us will not be satisfactory, for I Be" articles. In both cases you must get an 
we do not believe it is possible to re-charge the dry introduction. By writing to the you 
batteries you mention. It is sometimes possible to would probably obtain a printed prospectus of the 
get a secondary charge mo them by wong with particulars of admission, 
an electric main, or another battery, but the effect is PoLIsHER.—See Dennipg's “Polishes and Stains for 
only temporary, and passes off ina few hours. The ” ; 
bettery has probably dried up. You will find how to 1 85 Vl m 
make the paste, etc., inside a dry battery if you can : d 
get hold of our volume containing the number for SHANGHAL—“The Yachteman" is published at 143 
September 4, 1897. Strand. London. You had better write to them there 


OnILBLAINS (C. E. G. L).—Strengthen the body by for terms, including postage. 
every means in your power. No application of much OcEAK.—8See our article on “University Hoods” on 
good without this. Try opodeldoc and laudanum page 4130f the twenty-sixth volume. It is illustrated 
application. Chemist must prepare this and label with a large coloured plate. 
* Poison." A. R. B. Fenouson.—Thank you for your letter. We 
D. A. W. Scorr.— We have had articles on both know of no such club, but, of course, Australians 
subjects, with detailed drawings, and cannot repeat would be eligible were it in existence. It has been 


at present. frequently talked about. 

G. JonNsToNE.—Full particulars of the examinations B. F. (Oanterbury).—The “ B.O.P.” always begins a 
are obtainable free on written application to the new volume with ite November Part. E.B.M." 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Whitehall, 8. w. begins its volume in January. 


G. F. NiLE.—There is no good cheap book on “Coins: O. R. (Farnham).— The publisber's cover for Vol. 28 
English and Foreign," for the very good reason that B. O. P.“ costs ls. 6d. net, plus 3d. for postage if sent 


coins are much too numerous. You must make up from the office. The better way would be to order 

your mind which it is to be, or et several books, through a bookseller. 

none of which are what you would call cheap. BRIGHTON.—The best way is to buy one of the outfits 
E. HESTERIOW.—1. Unless the materials are as đe- and follow instructions, as it will have to be very good 


scribed you must be prepared for a failure, but cement to do satisfactory work on your scale, and the later 
might do, while the clay would not. 2. Wind all in copies are almost sure to be defective if printed on 
the same direction. both sides. 


Loox out for Two New Splendid SERIAL STORIES, by Dr. Gordon Stables, x. x., and Rev. Dr. Malan. 
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SAFE ANCHORAGE. 


No. 1465.—Vol. X XIX. 


(No. 19 Of CURRENT VOL.) : 


(Drawn for the “ 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1907. 


Boys Own Paper" by G. H. EDWARDS.) 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESRRVED.] 


RED THURSTAN’S SON: 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M. A., 
Author of “The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin," ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—OF THE CONTINUANCB 
OF THE WAR. 


HE wound of Alexius was not so sore 
as we thought.  Weariness and ex- 
treme euin at the way the battle went 
overcame him, but sleep refreshed him, and 
in the morning we were able to convey him 
in a litter some ten miles to a safe place, 
kept by a small garrison. With such 
Hiyria abounds, and these castles were 
Guiscard’s bane, when he attempted to 
pee inward. In a week Alexius was 
imself again, and began to address himself 
to gathering the scattered army, and to 
adding thereto. He was 4 man that knew 
not despair, as we who were about him 
daily can testify. The one man he feared 
was Guiscard, and he would have given 
much to have him back in Italy. 

I know not if the events that now began 
to move in Italy were in any wise due to 
Alexius, but certainly there had been envoys 
going to and fro to the Western Emperor 

om the moment Alexius knew Guiscard was 
like to sot foot in his dominions. I am told 
144,000 gold byzants had changed hands, 
and that with them went some of Alexius's 
most prized treasures from Constanti- 
nople—much purple silk, 100 blattia at 
least, a wondrous costly gold croes set with 
pearls, a bowl of crystal and a vase of 
sardonyx, a box of gold, large and costly, 
holding certain well-prized relics of the 
saints, and a charm against thunder held 
in high esteem by the Comneni. Thus 
wooed to his alliance, and in no wise un- 
willing to s n his own axe in Italy, 
Henry 1v., the Western Emperor, was now 
besieging Rome, and already Pope Gregory 
had fled from the Seven Hills. 

Here was a wondrous pa for the 
son of a simple Norman knight—to have 
two emperors, one before him and one 
behind him, and so to say the whole world 
against him. 

The army of Alexius was now encamped 
for the winter, reinforced by troops from 
every eastern Theme, and the Imperial Court 
was held in such state as permitted there, on 
the borders of Macedonia. One evening 
a swiit-footed runner arrived with a bright 
face, as one that bore glad news. 

* News—news for the Emperor!" he 
cried, and, all weary as he was, was swiftly 
admitted to his presence. 

'* Rise—swift, what is thy news ? " 
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“ Right góod, sire! This day Guiscard 


sails back to Italy.” 

“ And the army with him ? ” 

“ Nay; the main army stays with Bohec- 
mond at Durazzo.” 

" And wherefore doth Guiscard return 
thus!“ 

“The Holy Father is imperative. He 
ealls on Guiscard as a Christian Knight to 
sive him. He is turned away from his own 
city. The Emperor Henry is in possession 
of Rome.” 

“ I know! I know!” said Alexius. ‘‘ Take 
this and this, good fellow," giving him a 
pile of gold. 

"It is like now," said the Emperor, 
“ that these Normans lose their spirit, since 
Guiscard is forced to leave them.” 

That is not the way of the Normans, 
Bire," said I. 

And indeed I was right, for the world 


knows how the army that was even now 


gathered was again scattered by Bohemond, 
who proved himself a very valiant knight. 
X thought before that battle that with a 
fine of chariots furnished with a row of 
sharp spears we should break the Normans’ 
charge, but, alas! Bohemond, secing my 
device, attacked our wings, and was again 
victorious. 

“We must fight them no more in tho 
open," said Alexius then. And the war 
became a long and weary struggle, in 
which our foes were at last tired out, and 


little by little relaxed their hold and drew 


back upon Durazzo. 


CHAPTER XXI.—OF THE DEATH OF 
ROBERT GUISCARD. 


In the summer of the year 1085 I was 
the chosen envoy sent by the Emperor, 
since it was said that now sickness and 
old age and weariness of war were pressing 
hard on Guiscard, and it was likely that he 
would now have peace. 

Empowered to give no promises, but to 
hear his mind, I went in a swift ship to 
Corfu, that with his fleet he had lately 
won from our arms in a great naval battle. 

The Duke lies at Cephalonia, said they 
of Corfu, “and men say that he is sick 
unto death. But yesterday Prince Bohe- 
mond flew t to his side, and the lady 
Sichelgade is already with him." 

“Yet I must go and do my master’s 
bidding," I said, much astonished at this 
grave news. Robert Guiscard near to 
death! I could hardly frame the thought 
in my mind, so full of quick vigour of mind 
and arm he was! And yet the grave faces 
of those who spake portended their words 
wer? true. 

With solemn mind I voyaged on to tho 
deathbed of this great warrior. 

There were grave faces by the shore that 
greeted our flag of truce, and yet we were 


ADMIRAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD AND HIS 


W* have no space here to enter into 

particulars as to the work Lord Coch» 
rane performed in Parliament, of his uphill 
Struggles for years in the cause of reform 


and for benefiting the position of the poor. 


Suffice it to say that at length, despairing 
of obtaining justice or a recognition of his 
services in his own country, Lord Cochrane 
in 1818 accepted an offer from the newly 


constructed Chilian Government to go out 
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led to the pavilions on a fair mountain-side, 
where Guiscard lay dying. 

Prince Bohemond met us, and in most 
courtly spirit received our embassage. 
Dark and bronzed with much burning of 
the sun, thin and muscular with the three 
years’ campaign, he was now pale with 
sorrow, and a great sadness held his hushed 
voice. 

“The Duke is surely dying,” said he, 
“yet he is still himself, and will in no wise 
release the reins from his hands, save when 
tho priests pray with him or bring him the 
Sacrament.’ 

* [n such a case, dear lord," I said, “ it 
were best for us not to invade thy sorrows, 
but to retire, having performed our master'8 
bidding." 

“ Yea, it were best—and yet I am not 
sure." 

A dark-clad gentleman entered the room. 

“The Duke," said he, * hath heard 
voices and is greatly moved. He would 
fain know what visitors disturb his court.“ 

“ Retire, and tell my father that the 
Admiral is here about some matter of tho 
shipping." 

The man retired, but soon returned again. 

“The Duke saith he knows my words 
are lies, and would have those who are 
come brought in to him at once." 

“ What sayest thou ?—can this be done 
safely ? " 
40 Av. 

short.“ 

* Come then, gentlemen," said Bohemond, 
and he led us through a curtained passage to 
the tent, where Guiscard lay. 

In his dress of affairs he rested, half- 
sitting, half-lying on pillows by the opened 
canvas, and no doubt had seen our ship 
approach. A table was before him, over- 
spread even now with documents, and 
his bright sword lay by his right hand. He 
was very pale and thin, and breathed 
slowly and spake very low, with spaces in 
between his words. 

* Whence come ye, gentlemen ? ” 

* We com^, your Highness, from the 
Emperor " I began reverently. 

* Which Emperor!“ he interpose 

“The Emperor Alexius, and he would 
fain know if the time secms favourable to 
speak of peace.“ 

„Peace! Peace!” raid he. Nay! It 
were better that he who hath lived fighting 
should die fighting. Let the Emperor know 
he cannot tire out the Normans. I have 
but begun what others will soon finish, 
when I am gone.” 

Now it went to my heart to see this man, 
so great and even now so bent on war, 
when he must so soon pass to God. Reading 
some of my thoughts in my face, ho went 
on slowly. 

" Yea ; I have fought all my life, but, 
young man, I have not battled only for 
myself, but for God. By what spirit dost 


it matters little. The time is 


By ARTHUR Lee KNicnT. 


PART V. 


&nd take command of their fleet, they 
being at that time in deadly conflict with 
their late masters, the Spaniards Lady 
Cochrane and her ch'dren accompanied 


him to Valparaiso, and took up their resi- 


dence in their adopted country. 

Most nobly did our hero fulfil his mission. 
With unparalleled energy and foresight 
he reconstructed the Chilian fleet, and 
frequently fought and defeated the Spaniards 


thou think we Guiscards, sprung : from 
unknown parents in those barren fields of 
Normandy, have risen to rank with Emperors? 
Surely it was not our own, but God's. Dost 
thou guess, thou who art young and for 
the future days, wherefore this war was 
undertaken? For God or for man? 
I will tell thee. I wanted neither glory, nor 
land, nor wealth—all these I had. Tell 
me, thou who comest from the East and 
art young—Is thy master able to control 
the Turks ? Is he like to wrest the Holy 
City from them, where the Lord lay!“ 

* Nay, nay," I said half-shamed, as the 
dying Guiscard’s great spirit seemed to 
rebuke minc. 

These unwarlike men of Constanti- 
nople, that must hire soldiers to fight for 
them, while they live in lust and pleasure— 
are they like to fight for the Cross of Christ 
against His foes? Ah, surely not. Then 
know, we war with the Emperor that we 
may next war with the Turks, and win 
back that Holy City. Dear son, is this 
not worthy to die fighting for?!“ 

He had spoken so long and eagerly that 
the words came lower and fainter, and, 
worn out, he lay his head calm on his pillow, 
a bright ray of the sun fell on his grey locks 
and worn, thin face, and I thought as I 
bowed my head before him I had never 
looked upon a sight more impressive. 

With a full heart I drop on my knee 


and touched with my 8 the hand 
that rested on the table by his side. 
“Come now with me!" said Prince 


Bohemond. ‘ Thou hast had thine answer.” 
Ay, and one most noble," I said, in low 
voice, as I followed. 


My Lord Baldwin awaited me in the 
open. 

I feared greatly to look on him, yet I 
dared not pass him by. Yet he embraced 
me with full show of love, and, as I shrank 
back in sname, said gently— 

“ Alphere, I know thy mission; let not 
aught that was said there come between 
me and thee." -> 

“ My lord, I deceived thee ! ” I answered. 

“ Nay, there was no deception. And war 
makes ill things pardoned. Wilt thou be 
forgiven ? " 

“ Yea, gladly," said I, and went with him 
to his quarters ere I took ship again. 

“Tis a great soul that passes soon from 
earth," I said. 

" Ay. Heaven's habitants shall greet 
him as one like themselves—true, valorous, 
and noble. He has seen afar the road that 
the brave must soon tread with their swords 
drawn in their hands, whereof this war is 
a beginning—and in that war, Alphere, let 
us bc on one aide." 

* What war dost thou mean ? ” said I. 

„The war of the Cross," he said, to 
be waged on the road to the Holy City.” 

(To be contínud.) 


DARING DEEDS. 


both by land and sea, triumphing over every 
difficulty and becoming quite the national 
hero of the ardent and impulsive people 
whom he thus constantly led to victory— 
victory which resulted in the independence 
of the country.“ Of all Lord Cochrane's 
numerous and daring exploits at this time, 


* Even now the Chilians' finest warsbip is named the 
Almirante Cochrane, 


the most brilliant erue was the cutting 
ri 


out of the Spanish frigate, Esmeralda, which 
at the time of the attack made upon her 
was lying in fancied security in Callao har- 
bour, protected by three hundred pieces of 
artillery in the forte, & strong boom with 
chain moorings, and twenty-seven gunboats. 

The following is Lord Cochrane’s own 
description of this adventurous enterprise : 

* At ten o'clock all was in readiness, the 
boats being formed in two divisions, tho first 
commanded by Flag- captain Crosbie and 
the second by Captain Guise, my boat 
leading. The strictest silence and the 
exclusive use of cutlasses were enjoined, so 
that, as the oars were muffled and the night 
was dark the enemy had not the least 
suspicion of the impending attack. 

It was just upon midnight when we 
neared the small opening left in the boom, 
our plan being well-nigh frustrated by the 
vigilance of a guard-boat upon which my 
launch unluckily stumbled. The challenge 
was given, upon which, in an undertone, I 
threatened the occupants of the boat with 
instant death if they made the least alarm. 
No reply was made to the threat, and in a 
few minutes our gallant fellows were along- 
side the frigate in line, boarding at several 
points simultaneously. The Spaniards were 
completely taken by surprise, tho whole, 
with the exception of the sentries. being 
asleep at their quarters; and great was the 
havoc made among thom by the Chilian 
cutlasses whilst they were recovering them- 
selves. Retreating to th» forecastle, they 
then made a gallant stand, and it was not 
until the third charge that the position was 
carried. The fight was for a short time 
renewed on the quarter-deck, where the 
Spanish marines fell to a man, the rest of 
the enemy leaping overboard and into the 
hold to escape slaughter. 

“ On boarding tho ship by the main- 
chains I was knocked back by the butt-end 
of the sentry’s muskct, and, falling on the 
thole-pin of the boat, it entered my back 
near the spine, inflicting a severe injury, 
which caused me many yeara of subsequent 
suffering. Immediately r gaining my foot- 
ing, I re-ascended the side, and when on 
deck was. shot through the thigh. But, 
binding a handkerchief tightly round the 


three fellows responsible for the 
disturbance were Lupton, Kezler, 
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wound, T managed, though with great 
difficulty, to direct the contest to its close. 

The whole affair, from beginning to end, 
occupied only a quarter of an hour, our loss 
being eleven killed. and thirty wounded, whilst 
that of the Spaniards was a hundred and 
sixty, many of whom fell under the cutlasses 
of the Chilians before they could stand to 
their arms. Greater bravery I never saw 
displayed than that of our gallant fellows. 

“ The uproar speedily alarmed the garri- 
son, who, hastening to their guns, opened 
fire on their frigate, thus paying us the 
compliment of having taken it, though, 
even in this case, as their own men were 
still on board, the firing on them was a 
wanton proceeding. Several Spaniards were 
killed or wounded by the shot of the fortress, 
and amongst the wounded was the com- 
mander of the Esmeralda, who, aftcr he was 
made a prisoner, received a severe contusion 
by a shot from his own party.” 

.A distinguished British naval officer, 
Captain Basil Hall, thus speaks of this 
notable exploit of Lord Cochrane's : 

* This loss of the Esmeralda was a death- 
blow to the Spanish naval force in that 
quarter of the world, for although there 
were still two Spanish frigates and some 
smaller vessels in the Pacific, they never 
afterwards ventured to show themselves, 
but left Lord Cochrane undisputed master 
of the coast.“ 

At a later period in his life Lord Cochrane 
was summoned by Dom Pedro to go to his 
assistance in proclaiming the independence 
of the Brazilian colony, in these words: 
* Come, my lord, honour urges you, glory 
calls you. Come and establish in the 
Brazilian navy the marvellous order and 
the incomparable discipline of mighty 
England." With his usual promptitude 
Lord Cochrane took command of the 
Brazilian fleet, when all his efforts were 
highly successful, and very gratifying to 
the cause of liberty, Dom Pedro, a son of 
the King of Portugal, eventually proclaim- 
ing himself Emperor. 

In 1827 Lord Cochrane, having returned 
to Europe, took part in the Greek War of 
Independence, in which he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, afterwards returning 
to England to try and get justice done him 
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CHAPTER I. 


one another, it would have been hard to 
find 
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by William tfv., the sailor king. Needless 
to say this was done, but it came somewhat 
late in the day, after much mental sufferi 
and the bearing of many indignities and 
insults. Shortly afterwards Lord Cochrano 
became Earl of Dundonald upon the death 
of his father in 1831. 

Reinstated in the British navy, Lord Dun- 
donald was made a Rear- Admiral of the Blue, 
and was granted a pension for good and 
meritorious service. The Order of the Bath 
was also bestowed upon him. Subsequently, 
during the reign of the late Queen Victoria, 
Lord Dundonald was appointed to the 
command of the ‘squadron on the North 
America and West Indics Station. Upon 
this occasion, Mr. Delane, then editor of the 
Times, wrote to him, “I beg to offer you 
my very hearty congratulations upon your 
appointment ; all that remains to efface the 
stain of such unmerited persecution.” 

Early on the morning of October 31, 1860, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, passed 
away this great naval captain and truo 
patriot; his merits and fearless noble 
nature at length understood and appre- 
ciated by his sorrowing countrymen. He 
was buricd—where N eon ought to havo 
been laid to rest—in our great national 
Pantheon, Westminster Abbey. 
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point of taking himself out for long country 
walks whenever occasion offored. Kezler 
was a scientist who had not learned to 
distinguish between theory and proof; and 
Lupton (a commonplace boy) was his chum. 

Lupton was without idoas, and, by sheer 
inability to controvert any statement, often 
afforded Kozler great intellectual triumphs. 
Kezler would go at it hammer and tongs, 
and fist and palm, while Lupton, whistling 
the latest popular air, walked beside him 
with both hands in his trouser pockets. As 
he had no arguments of his own to offer, 
Kezler would supply some, and, having set 
them up in a formidable row, would im- 
mediately send them flying with the skittle- 
ball of logic. Having expounded a theory 
with all the vehemence of conviction, Kezler 
would remark, “I quite understand what 

our notions are. You were going to say, 


and Downe, and no one else. Yet three Downe was a self-contained boy who 


7 more peaceable beings, when isolated from gioried in his own company, and made & How can, there be a science of bumps! 
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How can character be read by signs that so 
constantly vary! 

As a matter of fact Lupton was uncon- 
scious of having any notions to express, 
but it was not an unpleasant surprise to 
find himself creditel with such intellectual 
wealth, and he indorsed the discovery With 
an appropriate " Certainly, how can there 
be?’ 


This was Kezler’s chance. “ Why, I 
wil tell you, old chap. It is this very 
variety which forms the bed.rock of the 
science of phrenology. It leads to the 
striking of averages, and from averages we 
get the positive figure. You will say. Let's 
have some instances.’ Right enough.” 

At that particular moment Lupton was 
planning his next bicycle ride, and the only 
'bumps" occupying his attention were 
on the road between start and finish. But 
he nodded his head to show that he was 

uite sufficiently alert to have made the 
x and, in order to satisfy it, Kezler 
proceeded to roll off a list of instances which 
left no crevice for doubt to lurk in. 

After such a “ conversation " the scientist 
would retire to his study, breathless, but 
triumphint. Had he not answered every 
argument that Lupton could raise? Of 
course he had. Did not Lupton acknow- 
ledge the soundness of his convictions? Of 
course he did. And upon this foundation 
Kezler built a positiv: n that only won him 
ridicule whenever he so far forgot himself 
as to pit it against the views of others. 

Downe was quite another boy. He was a 
scientist, too, but more of an empiric than 
& theorist His knowledge flourished on 
what he found in the woods and fields, and 
since it thus only grew from the sturdy stem 
of experience, it could not cover so much 
ground as Kezler's did. A consciousness of 
this, coupled with an unfortunate manner 
that Downe possessed, rendered the inter- 
course between these two inquiring spirits 

actically nil. The stupendous Kezler was 
inclined to patronise and instruct ; and when 
Downe contemptuously exposed his errors 
by quotinz facts that he had himself dis- 
covered, Kezler was too irritated to ac- 
knowledge defeat. It is g deplorable thin 
that mutual advantages are often sacrific 
because two intelligent beings are not adept 
in dealing with each other's foibles. 

But Kezler's failure to hit it off with 
Downe had not for him the bitterness of 
wounded pride. The naturalist's contempt 
was merely the outcome of controversy, 
and, in Kezler's words, two could play at 
that game. But with Lupton it was 
different. Lupton had exposed an igno- 


% How's that for a fancy waistcoat ? 
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rance that nothing could mitigate; Lupton 
had proved beyond a doubt that he did not 
know the difference between a sand-martin 
and a swallow. This overwhelming dis- 
closure had been made one spring afternoon 
when he had been permitted the honour of 
accompanying Downe on one of his rambles. 
The path had led them to the confines of 
a gravel-pit over which a number of birds 
were circling, like atrial figure-skaters. 

* Oh, look ! " cried Lupton. “The swal- 
lows have come again! 

To his surprise, no enthusiasm was 
&wakened in his companion 1 announce - 
ment. Downe eyed the birds in silence for 


a moment, and then said, with arctic cold- . 


ness in his tone— 

There is not a swallow among them, as 
any ape might have seen.” 

From that moment Lupton was banished 
from the confines of Downe's esteem. Even 
when admitted to that enchanting realm 
for the short space of this spring afternoon, 
he had been regarded aa an alien, and now, 
condemned from his own mouth, he was 
exiled without the hope of reconciliation. 
This would not have been so hard to bear 
if daily routine had not necessitated fre- 
quent intercourse, and on no occasion did 
Downe conceal the contempt he felt. How 
ridiculously intolerant the vanity of know- 
ledge in our own pet themes will sometimes 
make us. 

Poor Lupton's pride was wounded. With 
a consciousness of his own shortcomings, 
there grew up a dislike for Downe, and, 
strange as it may seem, this dislike was 
augmented by Lupton’s admiration for the 
naturalist. There was the opportunity 
and the material for a great friendship 
between these two—far greater than could 
ever have grown up between Lupton and 
Kezler—but before time could wear away 
the crudities of character and understanding, 
the opportunity was gone. 

There are few emotions that will distort 
our view of things so much as injured pride; 
and when Lupton had been nursing his 
grievance for a short time, he developed the 
notion that Downe’s indifference amounted 
to persecution. The quarrels to which this 
impression naturally gave rise were for two 
reasons ineffectual in clearing the air: 
Downe was too haughty and reserved to 
give explanations, and Lupton shrank from 
being candid. Even the cris's and out- 
break of which this story treats did not 
materially change the situation, except so 
far as outsiders were concerned. Opinions 
and condemnations became more positive, 
but were much divided. Who was most 
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Those old-fashioned cocked hats looked 
very clumsy, of course, but— 


to blame is left a question ; but at the risk 
of being unsupported, we venture to declare 
at the outset that our sympathy leans to 
Lupton. 

Such was the state of affairs that one 
afternoon late in the summer term reached 
what we can only call an anti-climax. 


* EASY " MACGREGOR. 


“PRATE eary !" I have beard MacGregor cry, 
Referring to the triumph of his neighbour. 
Though he was never realy to apply 
The absolutely neccesary labour. 


If Eliot made a score that won applause 
MacGregor wouki remark {1 accents breezy : 

* [ don't see what the fuss is for: because 
Such tricks as that are very, wry casy.” 


Tom Whibley hai a fiddle which he played 
With skill that Paganini's emuluted. 
Yet when MacGregor beard the feat, he raid : 
“I always thought ‘twas simpler than is stated.” 


His cap half balanced on his thouglitless head; 
Each hand deep buried in a trouser pocket, 
He finds his path an easy one to tread 
Because it turns aside when problems block it. 


But where it leada is quite another thing. 
I would uot give a “thank vou to pursue it. 
For thoee must treul a weary, endless ring 
Who easy deem each task, yet never do it! . 


JOHN LEA. 
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they came in very handy in case of 
emergency ! dE 


DREAMS; 


PLEASANT 
AND 


UNPLEASANT. 


T's really astonishing what a lot of useful 
knowledge one can gain in the short 
space of a quarter of an hour. Just fifteen 
minutes ago I was appallingly ignorant on 
the subject of dreams, and now— well, I'm 
not merely crammed, I'm brimming over 
with useful information concerning them, and 
I can't rest happily until I've presented to 
the world some of my superfluous know- 


ledge. 
D’you fellows dream? What do you 
dream about? D’you want to know whether 


your dreams are lucky or unlucky ? Then 
consult me! Eh? No! there's no charge. 
I’ve a little penny handbook on the subject 
which is a mine of information, and this vast 
reference library is at your disposal at any 
timo. | 

What are your favourite adventures in the 
Land of Nod? 

D'you like to dream that you're doing 
wonderful things in- the world of sport, or 
would you prefer to gain a V.C." in some 
terrific struggle ? Do you care to find your- 
self wallowing in luxury at a gorgeous ban- 
quet, or would you rather see yourself as a 

ificent monarch ? Are your chief in- 
terests centred on the sea, or do you prefer 
fame on land? 

However peculiar may be your types of 
dream, a reference to my little book will tell 
you what they portend. 

Like most good things in this world, how- 
ever, the Dream Book, on close acquaintance, 
becomes a little disappointing. and one finds 
that most of the pleasant visions threaten 
dire disaster for the dreamer, while the very 
unpleasant ones often promise luck. 

The editor of my Dream Book starts off 
with & dignified preface which contains at 
least two historical instances of visions 
being verified, and at least one very honest 
but very clumsily written sentence. 

** The following interpretation of dreams,” 
he writes, must not be considered true in 
every instance, but only on account of such 
dream. The reader may refer with profit 
to the interpretations in this book (with due 
reason and caution), which are founded on 
the most learned researches of ancient and 
modern philosophers.” 

And now, being fairly clear as to the object 
of our volume, let us delve into the penny- 
worth of knowledge. 

I have an important piece of preliminary 
information for my reader. who is subject to 
dreams. Don’t dream about food / 

Most visions in which food occurs are inter- 
preted very gravely by the “ researchers and 

ilosophers " quoted in my volume. 

Starting with those popular delicacies, 
Sour Apples, I read that, if these are 
being eaten in a dream, it signifies much 
sorrow and unhappiness. Sampling sour 
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Don't Dream about Food! 


apples in real life often has a similar effect. 
I wish to claim that I discovered this latter 
fact long before the publication of my Dream 
Book. 

To dream of Bacon is even more unfortu- 
nate, for it denotes not only the death of some 
friend or relation, but, in addition, enemies 
will endeavour to do you a mischief. So 
that if any of you “ B.O.P. ”-ites are in the 
middle of a dream about bacon, it would 
be decidedly advisable for you to switch your 
thoughts on to some other subject—even 
sour apples, though, if you can conveniently 
do so, it would be infinitely better to think of 
Barley Bread, for this betokens health and 
great comfort to the dreamer.” 

You could therefore have quite a varied 
and comfortable time by starting your 
dream with sour apples and winding up 
with a vision of barley bread, from which 
you would wake up with the knowledge that 
great comfort is in store for you. 

D'you ever dream of eating Beans ? 

If so, don’t do it again, unless you want 
quarrelling and discord to loom ahead. 

Beef is equally unfortunate as a subject 
of a vision, for it portends the death of a 
friend—especially, I presume, if the beef 
happens to be of the “tinned ptomaine ” 
brand, and to hail from Chicago. 

Beetroot is a safe subject, as it augurs 
freedom from trouble, while Cake and Cheese 
are equally satisfactory. A cake dream 
means profit and joy for you, while cheese 
indicates profit only. 

By the way, if you want to revel in a 
delicate fairy vision of Carrots, do so, by all 
means ; you'll find them quite as profitable 
as cake and cheese, and if, in addition, vou 
happen to be in love, a carroty dream will 
ensure your suit being successful There's 
splendid news for you, dear Master Lovebird ! 
Before you retire to-night think hard of 
carrots—and accept my best wishes for jolly 
good luck. 

Don't, on any account, concentrate your 
thoughts on Cherries instead, or vour lady- 
love will be inconstant. You may, with 
every assurance of a profitable life and 
plenty of pleasure, think of Confectionery, 
but Cucumber dreams, though indicative of 


good health, mean also “ vain hopes," so 
they're not much good to you. 

Crabs are all right in a dream, if you only 
see them. To catch them, is a sign of 
quarrels, and, to cat them, worse misfortunes. 
So if they happen to visit you in your sleep, 
leave them alone, and all will be well. 

As to Eating, generally. To dream you see 
others eating is of very littfe benefit to you, 


A Delicate Fairy Vision of Carrots. 


but if you dream that you are asked to join 
the little party and to partake of those 
things you like best, “ some relief, perhaps, 
will follow,” my book assures you. 

So be sure, if you sce a nice little supper- 
party in a dream, to get an invitation, even 
though you have to bribe a waiter. 

But you had better itako this copy of the 
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„B. O. P.“ with you, otherwise, during tho 
course of the banquet, you'll be constantly 
sampling foods that bring misfortunes in 
their train. 

Later in my Dream Book, Feasting is dis- 
cussed, and here the editor overlooks a 
į laring inconsistency, for, after encouraging 
—a few paragraphs previously—the unfor- 
tunate dreamer to join the diners, he gets to 
Feasting, and warns you that, If you are at 
a feast, you will have many disappointments 
in love; it forebodes uneasiness between 
sweethearts.” 

Now this is unkind. So far, the only diet 
suited for the young lover has been tho 
carrot, but lovers really can’t live always 
on unrelieved carrot. I'm a bit of a lover 
myself, in a quiet way, but I flatly refuso 
to live solely on—or dream of—carrots. 

But stay! I sce that, before long, the dict 
for lovers—and all other dreamers—is ex- 
tended to Figs. “To dream of figs 
means prosperity and happiness; to tho 
lover, that he will gct his wishes." 

And, when you come to think of it, that's 
about all any of us want, isn't it? So “ Figs 
forward, please! 

And now we come to those popular 
dainties, Kippers. To dream of kippers 
denotes a speedy marriage !—so I'd adviso 
most of my youthful readers to tpone 
kipper visions for a few years. Why, even 
I haven't permitted myself the luxury of 
dreaming kippers yet, and I think I can 
roasonably claim that it's my turn first. 

To dream of Leeks is a sign of poverty, if 
ou are not careful" while the eating of 
emons implies a *' severe and long-continued 

disposition which will most likely provo 
fatal to the dreamer.” 

The vision-interpreter, in this instance, 
obviously intended to write “ sndisposition,” 
but, to save any argument on the subject, wo 
will all decide not to dream of lemons, if you 
don't mind. 

Regarding the question of Meat, I have no 
Very encouraging news. To dream that you 
eat roast meat, means misfortune and death ; 
boiled meat is a sign of reconciliation ; while 
raw meat denotes quarrelling and altercation. 
Tinned meat is not mentioned. I suppose 
the dream-dissectors think we've heard 
enough of the subject. Moral: Indulge in 
vegetarian visions. 
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Dream of Puddings, by all means, for, as 
& result, you will havo a quiet life. But, 
don't let the puddings be made of rice ; to 
dream of rice foretells “abundance of 
instruction,” and the average boy, convinced 
that he has already quite enough to go on 
with, is not likely to be so silly as to dream 
hard about rice in the hope that more hard- 
ships will be inflicted on him. 

So you'll see that you can't be too carcful 
in selecting the refreshments you sample 
durinz a dream, and I should advise tho 
reader who wants to be certain of a very 
happy future to make a list of those foods 


It denotes you possess Real Sagacity. 


which forctell all sorts of good luck, and 
commit them to memory. The probability 
is that, with these foods firmly impressed 
on his brain, they will be the first things he 
will dream about after he has had an over- 
doso of cheese or tinned salmon for supper ! 

Now for a few words in regard to subjecta 
other than food. 

Bed.—To dream that you are in bed 
implies that you will be married at the end 
of the month. To wake up in the morning 
at 9.30 and find that you are in bed indi- 
cates immediate trouble. 

Bells.—If you hear them ring, you're 
going to receive some very good news, 
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unless they're really ringing, when you'll 
have to pull yourself together and think 
about making a very heroic effort to rise, or 
you'll reccive some very bad news. 

Ditches.—If 4 1 falling into one, it 
means injury by fire. But if you wake 
up in the middle of the vision, you'll prob- 
ably discover that you've slipped out of bed. 

Ele pan is. Very satisfactory, for it do- 
notes that you possess real sagacity. If an 
clephant lifts you with its trunk, lays you 
down in a place of safety, and waltzes round 
you, it is a true sign of a happy union. 
If it playfully gives you a forty-horse- 
power smack in the face with its trunk, 
I'd advise you to wake up. May be you'll 
find that one of the chaps has hurled a 
pillow. 

Flute. —Playinz the flute denotes trouble. 

Fonl.— Playing the fool, on the other hand, 
would be à much more satisfactory perform- 
ance, for it’s a sign that you will prosper. 
S» you can dream of acting the giddy goat 
every night of your life, if you like, vou 
frivolous ones. 

Lending.—1t's unfortunate to lend any- 
thing. To dream of lending money denotes 
losses, poverty, disgrace, and family quarrela. 
You might like to mention this to the next 
youth who wants to share with you your 
pater's tip. 

Wat:r-mill.—To dream of being at one, 
is a very favourable omen. If you imagine 
that water is trickling over your head, wake 
up, and satisfy yourself that no one is busy 
with a sponge. . 

These are, of course, only a very few of the 
hundreds of picturesque and interesting 
visions discussed in my amazing penny- 
worth, founded on the most learned 
researches of ancient and modern philo- 
sophers, and I don't pretend that, in the 
poa of & very short article, I have solved 
the meaning of a tithe of the visions which 
may trouble nr supper-loving readers, 
but this valuable library of information is at 
the disposal of any B. O. P.“. ite who cares 
to consult it. You mustn't all write at once, 
though, as I'm a very busy person, and I 
have no room to store a few thousand sacks 
of letters. One at a time, please, and I'll 
endeavour to deal pretty promptly with 
your important queries! 

[TRE END.) 


SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Bv Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Anthor of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” ete. 


(NEw BEBIES.) 


IL—THROUGH KASHMIR ON PRIVILEGE 


HEN tho dreaded “loo,” or hot wind, 
begins to sweep over tho great alluvial 
plains of Hindustan, it heralds the near 
approach of the Indian summer, with its 
manifold dangers and discomforts for those 
bred in more temperate climes. It is then 
that the European sojourner, whose duties 
and purse-strings permit, betakes himself for 
& brief period to the higher and more 
invizorating latitudes at the base of the 
Himalayan ranze, and endeavours there to 
shake off tho feeling of lassitude and “ liver ” 
which a prolonged residence in the sultry 
valleys is so apt to engender. 

Those in the old-time presidency of 
Bengal escape the fierce heat of the Ganges 
Valley at the mountain resort of 3 
near the bas» of the Sikkim Hills, sand- 
wiched between Nepal and Bhutan. Those 


PART I. 


of tho United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
make for the station of Naini Tal, on tho 
hill-slopes of Kumaon ; while those of the 
Punjab and frontier districts gravitate north- 
ward to the Hazara foothills around Murree, 
or beyond it into the highlands of Kashmir. 
Simla, the Government headquarters amon 
the hill States, which form the watershe 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, is re- 
served for the Viceroy and his court, and 
the upper circles who form ita fringe. 

To officers whose duties compel them to 
spend a hot scason in the plains, particularly 
at such notorious stations as Mian Mir, the 
desolate cantonment of Lahore, or even 
worse still at Multan, the city of the Chenab 
and the hottest station in the Punjab 
command, a short respite in the shape of 
“ privilege leave" is periodically granted 


LEAVE. 


and eagerly anticipated. The period em- 
braced in this extends, as a rule, to about 
two months, although under certain cir- 
cumstances it may be prolonged even beyond 
this average limit; and it can seldom be 
more profitably or economically employed 
than in a bracing holiday such as is afforded 
by & tour among the hills and valleys of 
* Fair Kashmir." 

Such, at all events, was the deep-rooted 
impression of a trio of officers whose turn 
of privilege leave was to release them for a 
time from the sweltering heat of the Punjab, 
and who with joyous spirits boarded the 
train which was to convey them the initial 
stage of their projected journey on a sultry 
April evening. That stage ook them along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Road to the 
wayside station of Gujarat, a short distance 


beyond the junction of the Rawal Pindi 
Railway with the branch which leads to 
Sialkot and Jammu. 

From this ancient town, with its many 
relics of a bygone glory, it was their inten- 
tion to strike northward by the old road 
over the mountains, travelling on foot and 
enjoying xd the way some of the grand 
sport whi this historic route affords ; 

en, after negotiating the mountains and 
ropping down into the world-famed Vale 
of Kashmir, a brief period among its interest- 
ing lakes and canals, with a visit to the 
sanatoria of Srinagar and Gulmarg, would 
follow. Thereafter the return journey would 
be made by the Jhelum River Valley and 
the new road which leads to Murree and 
Rawal Pindi, and the Grand Trunk Road 
once more. The accompanying map will 
serve to indicate the route throu k this 
most interesting part of the State of Kash- 
mir 


Kashmir (more familiar in our school- 
books as Cashmere), together with its 
adjacent tributaries, such as Ladak and 
Baltistan, forms one of the most important 
of nearly seven hundred semi-independent 
States, which are known as the “ feuda- 
tory States of India.” It occupies an 
i block of mountain territory in the 
extreme north-west, between the Punjab, 
“ the land of the five rivers," and the 
Karakoram or Mustagh r of the Hima- 
layan belt. Within its borders are some of 
the highest and grandest peaks in the 
world, notably Nanga Parbat and Dapsang, 
each nearly 27,000 feet ; and from its many 
mountain torrents rise some of those great 
rivers which give not only the fertile Punjab 
but also the whole continent of Hindustan 
its name, For amid its glacier snows on 
the roof of the world are the innumerable 
streams which form the Indus, the Jhelum, 
and the Chenab, and which thus water one 
of the finest granaries in Asia. 

Kashmir proper is surrounded on all sides 
by the mountain barriers of Poonch, Ladak, 
Baltistan, and Gilgit, the latter northern 
boundary being known of recent years in 
our frontier troubles. It has only one 
outlet on its western t—that great 

at Baramulla through which the 
elum flows. It includes a number of 
fertile valleys protected by those mountain 
walls from the wave of the south-west 
monsoon, and therefore free from the rains 
which are experienced farther south. But 
those alluvial valleys are well watered by 
the melting of the Himalayan snows. The 
principal of them gives its name to the 
country, that Vale of Kashmir or “ Happy 
Valley " which has been netaki ‘be 
the poet Moore. The whole territory is 
under the rule of the Maharajah of Kashmir 
and Jammu, His Highness Sir Pratab Singh, 
who only last year obtained from the 
Indian Government an increased power in 
the administration of his State. 

The position of Kashmir is a somewhat 
p one among the multitude of nativo 

tates. This is due partly to its political 
situation and history, and also in great 
measure to its magnificent climate, which 
renders it an ideal country for the white 
man. It forms the holiday haunt and the 
happy hunting-ground for scores of British 
families and hundreds of officers. Sport is 
practically unlimited, and, in addition to 
smaller fry, there can be stalked amid its 
mountain solitudes the ibex, the markhor, 
the bear, and the cheetah. The scenery is 
superb, the country fruitful, the climate 
invigorating, and the people friendly. 

Conquered in 1586 by the great Akbar, 
it became an integral part d th» Mogul 
Empire, a resort to which its rulers were 
wont to travel in the hot season for rest 
and pl-asuro, just as the British residents 
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do to-day. The Emperor Je ir, who 
"ig. its praises, died, indeed, on the route 
thither. 

In 1819 it was overrun by the warrior 
Sikhs, and it remained part and parcel of 
their empire until they in turn fell foul of 
the advancing British power. When the 
Sikh Empire was shattered by our victory 
at Sobraon in 1846, Kashmir changed hands. 
The territory fell, in tho first place, to 
Britain in lieu of indemnity unpaid, but was 
at once sold, some think most unwisely, to 
Gholab Singh, the Dogra Rajput ruler of 
the neighbouring State of Jammu, to be 
administered by him as a part of his 
dominions on payment of the indemnity 
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there was instituted the State religion which 


oe the Mussulman Kashmiri from 
illing a cow, and the British traveller from 
tasting beef during his sojourn in this 
clime ; for the cow is a sacred animal to 
the Hindoo, and the. slaughter of one was 
in the carly days punishable with death ! 
Ranbhir Singh, the son of Gholab, a 
botter man, perhaps, but a weaker ruler, 
layed sad havoc with the finances of the 
tato to which hə succeeded, and the 
administration generally. Thirty years of 
his inefficient rule practically ruined tho 
country. When the present Maharajah, 
thercfore, came to the throne in 1885, he 
found it quite impossible to carry on the 
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and promise of fidelity to the British as the 
paramount power. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and 
doubtless this sale not been effected 
Kashmir might have become the brightest 
jewel of our Indian possessions—a magni- 
ficent sanatorium for our troops, and a 
residential country for British settlers. But 
its full value was not at that time realised. 
The exigencies of the situation, the support 
received from Gholab Singh at a critical 
period, and the manifest difficulty of assum- 
ing effective control of the new territory 
were all factors in the case. 

Kashmir was sold. Gholab Singh, a born 
ruler of men, proved as good as his word ; 
and thus a Mohammedan population passed 
under the sway of a Hindoo ruler, and 
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-MAP or KASHMIR. 


government, and within five years re. 
signed, 

Since that time the affairs of the State 
have been under the care of the Stato 
Council, or Durbar, guided by the British 
Resident, and much-needed reforms have 
been introduced. Troops are now paid, 
slavery abolished, zemindars and cultivators 
allowed to prosper, trade and industry cn- 
couraged, an excellent road made, and a 
railway all but begun. 

Rumour was ever ready with tales of 
annexation, but it has always been a land 
of surprises. Few could believe that the 
British Government would stay its hand 
from such an intrinsically wealthy district 


.when every excuse had been given for its 


absorption. But the administraticn was 
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ain handed over last year to the ruler 
who has for years held but an empty title, 
and the future prosperity of the land is 
now aseured. Britain will see that there is 
no relapse. 

With this digression, let us return to 
recollections of privilege leave in this lovely 
clime. 


There are two main routes into Kashmir. 
That most generally adopted is the mcre 
convenient—namely, by rail to Rawal Pindi, 
one of the principal military centres of the 
Punjab; thence northw by tonga to 
Murree, the hill station of the Punjab com- 
mand, and on through the Jhelum Valle 
by the new road, the only proper road 
indeed, in Kashmir. This was the route by 
which we planned to return. 

The other route is the old road of the 
Mogul emperors, which leaves the railway 
at Gujarat and passes by Bhimber and 
Rajaori across the Pir Panjal, over 11,000 
feet high. Here no tonga assists the moun- 
taineering enthusiast, no road is built across 
these snowclad slo One must adopt 
* shank’s omnibus," and be in no hurry to 
reach the Indian Venice of Srinagar. 

Our plan was to enter the Kashmir 
Valley by this mountain highway, along 
the route traversed by the emperors in 
days gone by with that “ gorgeous magni- 
ficence peculiar to the kings of Hindustan." 
In those days elephant transport waa the 
rule, 500 elephants and 30,000 coolies 
being required for the moving of the em- 
peror and his retinue to their summer 
quarters among those northern hills. Now 
only mountain ponies traverse the greater 
part of the route, much depending upon the 
weather and the state of the main 
over the Panjal range. So little used is 
this ancient highway, however, since the 
new road was opened for traffic, that mail 
trains do not stop at Gujarat, and one must 
change at Lahore and complete the re- 
majnder of the railway journey by a “ local." 

At Gujarat the traveller procures ponies 
for his baggage, or coolies in lieu thereof 
should the snow still lie deep on the plateaus, 
For this reason it is never wise to encumber 
oneself with luggage. Moreover, rough 
homespun garments suitable to the country 
and the method of travelling can be pur- 
chased on the spot much more cheaply 
than in India, and their price gives one no 
duae as to leaving them behind when 
their purpose has been served. 

Coolies having been duly engaged at 
Gujarat and loaded up with our goods and 
chattels, good shikrrees having also been 
sclected to accompany us over the moun- 
tains, our trio set out for the next stage of 
the journcy—the march to Bhimber. ~ 

The route thither took us due north, 
through an agricultural tract of lower-lying 
country, and there was much to interest 
us by the way. Along with us there 
travelled at intervals batches of wandering 
'Gujars, or herdsmen, with their families, 
making for their summer quarters in the 
altitudes of Poonch and Kashmir. 

Those Gujars are a migratory race of 
cattle-owners who spend their winters tend. 
ing their flocks and herds in the plains and 
valleys among the foothills which border 
the Punjab, and betake themselves to the 
mountains in the early summer months 
when the melting snows have left a richer 
pasture belt available for their stock. In 
the plains they live in the open, with at 
times the protection of tente, Among the 
hills they occupy roughly constcucted log 
huts, which serve but a single season, bei 
carried off by the winter storms an 
avalanches, or crushed by the weight of 
snow upon their old-fashioned flat roofs. 
Some of those crude dwellings have but 
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the hillside rock for a wall, with the pro- 
jecting logs so built round as to enclose a 
more sheltered habitation. 

The Gujars travel in families, and are a 
quiet, hardy, unsophisticated, peace-loving 
people. They lack that wild freebooting 
tendency for which their trans- Indus neigh- 
bours are famed, although history credita 
them with a more warlike ancestry. The 
women are very picturesquely dressed in 
wide Turkish pantaloons and beautifully 
embroidered overskirts, and bedecked with 
what originally seemed to have been all tho 
hues of the rainbow. 

At Bhimber there was a neat little 
bungalow fdr the accommodation of way- 
farers, pleasantly situated in a cool rose- 
garden. The village has but few relics of 
its former greatness as the gateway of the 
imperial road, but there could still be seen 
the remains of the ancient serai, now re- 
built as Government offices and official 
residential quarters. 

These serais were huge fortified resting- 
places for the convenience of the Mogul 
rulers, with the usual protective gateways, 
towers, and battlements of ancient fortresses. 
Those on our route were built by a viceroy, 
Ali Mardan Khan, whose expenditure during 
his travels was on such a lavish scale that 
he was supposed by the ignorant down- 
trodden people, who really provided the 
affluence, to be possessed of the fabled 
philosopher’s stone which had the power of 
transmutation of metals. His annual trip 
to Kashmir cost over 10,0004. ; and as we 
three needy travellers viewed some of the 
relics of this munificence we could be ex- 
cused for being perilously near the trans- 
gression of part of the Tenth Command- 
ment. 

During our journey we experienced the 
value of well recommended shikarees and 
khitmagars. Indian servants, though of the 
male persuasion, are as variable as the 
home-grown domestic article which plagues 
the life of mother and aunt, and one's 

ace and comfort both of body and mind 
de nd much on the helps selected. 

owadays there is a special officer in- 
stalled at Srinagar to whom application can 
be made for information and guidance as 
to routes, quarters, servants, etc. But we 
had no such advantage, and the risk we ran 
was not fully appreciated until half of our 
journey was completed. Captain Burrows 
secured a '' boy," as all those native ser- 
vants are generically termed, who never 
troubled himself about details, and when he 
was short of jharans, or kitchen cloths, he 
took to straining his master’s coffee through 
one of his socks. This, of course, led to his 
undoing. Burrows, who was a very wide- 
awake officer, kept a watchful eye upon 
this underling, and when he discovered this 
propensity he rewarded the delinquent with 
such a hiding that he probably cschewed 
this device for some considerable time. 

My own servant was a veritable gem, 
who seemed to anticipate one's wants, and 
saved us a good deal of discomfort which 
we should doubtless have unwittingly ex- 
perienced. That he was a rogue like the 
rest of them goes without saying, and that 
I was frequently swindled by him I know. 
But this is dastur (i.e. the custom of the 
country), and he took good care that nobody 
else did any swindling, which in the end 
was to my advantage. 

At Bhimber he suggested the provision 
of special blue goggles, which he procured 
at a fancy figure. But we knew the advan- 
tage of them on the snowy wastes of the 
Panjal ; for snow- blindness is a very common 
ailment even among the coolies, and strangers 
not specially provided against this con- 
tingency readily fall victims to the com- 
bined glare of sun and snow. 


Another valuable wrinkle was the warning 
not to use water to one’s face in the morning. 
The matutinal wash gave place to a greasing 
with vaseline, which, of course, Ali pro- 
cured for us with the usual dastur. We 
could afford to wink at this when we dis- 
covered that his care prevented our skins 
from being first frozen and then cracked all 
over with painful fissures. 

On the whole, we were fortunate. Dick- 
son, our comrade, a lieutenant in the 
“ Piffers," as the P. F. F.“ was colloquially 
called, had obtained the advice of a brotlier 
officer to secure a certain servant and leavo 
things pretty much to him. This man was 
not obtainable, but I had his understudy, 
and the counsel proved to.be sound. 

(To be continued.) 
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TODD MINOR'S FAREWELL TO: 
THE CAPTAIN. 


time to part! In other words, he's going. 
Lend me your ears! Permit me to explain 
That long as terms may roll, it's easy showing 
“We shall not look upon his like again.” 


He's got his last remove, and far above us, 
To giddy realms of learning he will soar, 
For heights to which Minerva fails to shove us, 
diis agile feet will easily explore. 


But when (to change the trope) in sunshine sailing 
He rises like a kite on tireless wing, 

He'll find the thought not wholly unavailing, 
That, hap what may, our school laws hold the string. 


Farewell, a long farewell to all his glory! 
No, no! That's hardly what I meant to any, 
For fentsa like his (a long remembered story) 
Will linger in tradition many a day. 


Who can forget the way he swung the willow ? 
Who can forget the way he lel the team? 

Why, many a night upon my restless pillow 
Ive cheered him on, ín an excited dream. 


I've cheered him on, exalting at bis greatness, 
Until some sleeper, like a surly bear, 

Has hurled a missile with alarming straightness 
To cheok the zeal he lacked the sense to share. 


But all who grudgé] him snch nocturnal prnises 
Will join in granting him a parting cheer, 
And wish him full success in all its plinscs— 
A just reward for stalwart labours here. 
Joux LEA. 


Dissolved in Tears. 


SNOWMAN: “I call this awfully hard. I’ve not 
een finished the new number, and I'm beginning to 
me t $,9 


P. F. F. Punjab Frontier Force, 
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ARE YOU FIT TO SERVE THE KING! 


ATTENTION! 


is drawn to the fact that the '' B.O.P.” is 
the finest magasine obtainable for intelli- 
gent boys. 


ERY often indeed during the many 
years I have been on the B. O. P.“ 
have boys asked me questions about their 
chances of being allowed to enter one or 
other of the Services—usually the Royal 
Navy—judged from a physical-fitness point 
of view. Well, I am going to tell you some 
things about passing into the Service with 
which I am best acquainted. But you 
may take it as certain that the other Services 
are equally strict. A boy who would be 
allowed to enter the Royal Navy as fit and 
healthy would pass a physical examination 
for anything under the sun. 

During my time I have passed thousands 
of boys into the Navy, and refused as many 
more, and while junior surgeon of H.M.S. 
Pembroke, flagship at Sheerness and Chatham, 
to medically examine boys was part of my 
weekly duty. Our sick-bay was right 
away forward on the main deck, and the 
sick-bay-man used to bring the boys, one 
after another, behind the screen where I sat 
at a table on duty. The examination did 
not take a very long time, for I was well Hs 
But, roughly speaking, the lad was rapidly 
scanned all over before being stripped, his 
eyesight scientifically tested, his hearing 

, his teeth examined, and his neck for 
its muscular development as well as for 
scars of old sores. Then I could learn 
much from his complexion, tongue, gums, 
etc., as to the state of his general health. 

Next he had to strip, and every muscle 
and organ was careful examined, his 
physical development noted, his apparent 
Strength, movement of jointe, marks, scars, 
signs of incipient ruptures—in a word, 
every bit of the lad inside and out, I might 
say. In those days no boy was admitted 
unless crème de la creme. Anything approach- 
ing to bandy legs or knock knees, weak 
ankles or flat feet, was fatal to his chances. 
Moreover, a rather handsome and manl 
boy had a better chance. I got a knoc 
over the knuckles one day from my chief 
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for entering an Irish boy who was personally 
ugly. Well, he wasn't a beauty, I admit, 
but in physique he was as near to perfection 
as any lad I had ever stripped, and in a 
few months’ time he turned out the best all- 
round boy in the flagship. Captain Wilson 
complimented me in the presence of my chief, 
and he—a fussy little dark man, whom I 
could have picked up with my left hand 
and held over the buiwaro Bad to sing 
very small indeed. 

Well, we still want the best of boys for 
the Royal Navy, because it is our first line 
of defence in time of war, and because wo 
desire to keep it what it always has been, 
long, lonz even befora th» days of Admiral 
Nelson - the finest fighting Service the world 


. has ever known. 


The age at which boys can be entcred 
in the Royal Navy has now, as its limita, 
fiftoon ani threo-quartcr to sixteen and 
three-quarter years, and what are called 
youths from sixteen and three-quarter to 
eighteen years. It is with the former I 
have most to do in this paper, as I know 
that thousands of brave British lads are 
burning to enter a Service as second-class 
boys to which it is a high honour to belong. 
And parenthetically I may mention that 
the old days of salt junk, weevily biscuit, 
and the cat-o’-nine-tails have passed away, 
foc ever I trust, and that our young British 
tars aro fed like juvenile fighting-cocks— 
as thcy really are—have capital beds or 
hammocks, cleanliness and comfort, man- 
making drill, and the best of examples, so 
that if they behave themselves and do their 
duty as their country expects them to do 
it, whether in time of peace or time of war, 
they have in my opinion a better career 
before them than any Tommy Atkins in the 
sister Service. 

Now listen to what follows. 

Every boy or youth under scventeen must 
obtain the consent of his parent or guardian, 
or nearest relative, to his entering the Navy 
and engaging to serve until he shall have 
completed twelve. years' continuous service 
from the age of eighteen. 

He must be certified to be within the 

ibed age limits, or his parent or 
ardian must declare before a magistrate 
that he is so. [N.B.—Papers containing 
information about many matters concern- 
ing entry may be obtained free for the asking 
from any post-office.] No boy will be re- 
ceived from a prison or from a reformatory. 

Of course, the lad must know something 
of the three R's—reading, 'riting, and 'rith- 
metic—but with this, as a medical officer, 
I have nothing to do; nor with his moral 
character either, though, mind you, that 
must bear the strictest investigation. 
But I may tell you this much, boys—if a 
lad came before mo for examination with 
his breath or clothes smelling of cigarettes, 
I should be very suspicious, and the examina- 
tion of his heart and lungs would be very 
strict indeed. 

The boy's intelligence as well as his con- 
stitution and physique are required to be 
exceptionally good. I should consider it 
my duty to refuse a lad who looked too dull 
and phlegmatic and without bright earnest- 
ness, and moreover I would be suspicious 
of one who was too nervous, or who would 
not meet my gaze, but preferred to look 
over my shoulder at the bulkhead beyond. 
No boy is fit for the Service who fears the 
face of clay. But his chances are double 
if he be not only intelligent and smart, but 
respectful withal. 

He should be, according to regulations, 


of robust frame, intelligent, of perfectly 
sound and healthy constitution, free from 
any physical defects or malformation, and 
not subject to fits. 

In the old wars of my grandfather's 
days I suppose they were not very par- 
ticular, and a lad of any age could get on 
board anyhow, as a stowaway, or by climb- 
ing up the anchor-chain and through the 
hawse-hole. But that kind of romance 
is no more. And you see there is no runni 
away from home either ; but then, if & 
is determined to be a sailor of the King, I 
think he can always manage. I knew a 
boy who did. I think he had been reading 
some of my sea-stories. He told his daddy 
he would love to go and plough the sea ; his 
daddy demurred. 

No, Tommy," his daddy replied, '* you 
shall stay at home, because a bit o' the land 
here wants ploughing ever so much more 
than the sea does.” 

„Then,“ said Tommy, I'll run away 
to sea." 

" Very well, Tommy, run," said the 
** crewel parient.” 

Tommy ran, but not far. Only to the 
house of an acquaintance of his, an old 
sea-dog of a doctor, who rather likes loons 
than otherwise. 

* Doctor," he said, " I'm just the age to 
enter the Navy; would you mind much 
telling me if you think I am strong enough?” 

„Like a shot, lad.“ 

So he examined him, liver and lights, 
and limbe, jaws, and joints, from stem to 
Btern, from fcet to figure-head, and thee 
verdict was: As fit as a fiddle.” . 

J would like to sail with a ship-load of 
you, lad,” remarked the old sea-dog. 

“ All right, sir; then, by your leave, I'm 
going to run away to sea." 

"It won't wash—clothes or anything 
else, boy. Runaways are all past and gone. 

* But," he added, I'll tell you what you 
can do. You can run, not to sea, but to 
seo a recruiting staff officer of Royal Marines 
at any of the following towns and cities : 
Birmingham, Bristol, Belfast, Exeter, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Nottingham, ä 
or York Or you can run to Chatham, 
Devonport, or Portsmouth, and call on a 
Royal Navy recruiting officer.” 

And I can enter the Service? 

“No; but the officer can 1 y 
enter you, only you must conform to regul- 
ations and have your daddy's consent. 
But —and here the old sea-dog of a 
doctor actually winked— I'll see your 
father, and he may relent.” 

That boy is a bold A.B. now, and a credit 
to the bonnie white flag he sails under. 

But although I do not advise any lad to 
take strong measures, still, I believe I am 
justified in telling parents who may read 
this article that if a son has a real bent 
towards the Navy, he ought not, without 
some very special reason, to be thwarted ; 
but before incurring any expense he should 
be taken to the nearest recruiting officer, 
who will, anyhow, put him up to the ropes 
a little bit. 

The following are the present standards 
of height and chest measurements for 
boys. ey are liable to alteration. The 
chest measurement is the mean of two 
measurements—namely, that with the, chest 
fully expanded, and that with the chest 
deflated. 


Age. Height. Chest Measurement, 
151 to 16 5 ft. 2 in. 32} in. 
16 to 16} 5 ft. 24 in. 33 in. 
16] to 16} 5ft.3in. 334 in. 


In answer to many queries from lads who 
want to enter the Service either as second- 
class Pr or Naval Cadets, and who greatly 
dread the medical examination, I give the 
following as a guide. Boys of course cannot 
examine themselves quite, but after reading 
what I shall now write they can have 
a guess whether they will be suitable or 
not. 

Get some one to measure you round the 
chest beneath the armpits, and just about 
over the nipples. This measurement is taken 
round the bare chest. In your own bedroom 
before your looking-glass you may study 
your shape after your morning tub. Stand 
erect, the shoulders held back. The stomach 
also, and chest thrown out. Hold the arms 
easily down by the side, only don’t let these 
haul the shoulders down. A boy should 
not have shoulders like a claret bottle or a 
lady of the Elizabethan age; they should 
bo fairly square. With the limbs close 
together tho knoes should just touch, and if 
you have Highland legs the calves should 
also touch, but the ankles be small. Standing 
against the door in this erect attitudo 
the hips should touch, so also tho heels, or 
nearly, and the shoulder-blades or occiput, 
but not thb loins. Some boys may not 
be quite up to lation measurement. 
Well, it could not called “ faking " to 
enlarge the chest muscles a bit. You can 
do this in six weeks’ time by dumb-bells, 
rowing and swimming, and eat'ng plenty 
of flour food, with porridge, milk, cream, 
eggs, and virol. The latter after every 
m 


The defects or ailments or blemishes 
that would most likely cause a Navy surgeon 
to send you down are, roughly speaking, as 
follows : 
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(a) Evidence of a weakly constitution, 
physical weakness, or imperfect develop- 
ment, hereditary or accidental. 

(b) Skin complaints if they appear to be 
constitutional. 

(c) Badly formed head, or deformity 
from accident. Impaired intellect, falling. 
sickness, St. Vitus, or impediment in speech. 

(d) Blindness or defective vision of any 
kind—and this includes colour-blindness. 
Snellen's tests for normal vision are used. A 
civilian doctor cannot pass you, but he may 
examine your sight and ease your mind on 
that score. 

(e) Partial deafness, or defective hearing, 
caused by any discharge from ears. 

(/) Diseases of the nasal passages. I 
myself should be as particular about this as 
about anything. 

(7) Throat diseases, or those of the tongue, 
palate, or tonsils. Unhealthy gums, with 
or without bad breath. Disease of the 
glands of neck, especially if adherent. 

(h) Disease of the heart, functional or 
organic. Disease of the blood-vessels. Any 
deformity or contraction of chest, such as 
pigeon-breast or hollow chest. And all 
signs of physical weakness of chest. 

(i) Obesity or fatness (fat is useless and 
cumbersome, and, moreover, it leads to other 
ailments), swelling of stomach. Enlarge- 
ment of liver, spleen, or kidneys. 

(k) Rupture or signs of a possibility of 
that accident. 

(/) Varicocele. 

(m) Stomachic disease. 

(n) Impaired motions of limbs from any 
cause. A sailor must be as active as a 
monkey. Varicose veins. Leg weakness or 
any malformation of the arms, hands, or feet. 

(o) Curvature of the spine. 
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(p) Unsound or defective teeth. They 
are considered so when they cannot be made 
permanently serviccable by dental repair 
or operation. 

(q) Here is another memo. No person 
will be admitted into his Majesty's Service 
unless he has either had small-pox or 
been vaccinated. Before joining he must 
produce a certificate of having been re- 
vaccinated since infancy.” 

You will note, then, I end with p and g, 
and any lad who enters the Royal Navy, or 
Army either for that matter, must mind his 
7 q's. Discipline is before everything: 

iscipline obedience, and strict attention 
to duty. That is all I have to say. Pipe 
own ! 


A SHOW FOR WINTER EVENINGS, WITH REALISTIC AND LIFELIKE PERFORMANCES. 


pon the long winter evenings many 

boys set about trying to amuse them- 
selves and others by making model shows ; 
but somehow, when the latter are used, they 


se 


gi e! 
often tend to convey more pleasure to the 
owner than to his audience. The scenes 
take a long time to change, and the cha- 
racters, which are often dolls strung up by 
the neck, are so palpably unhfelike that 
critics are inclined to jeer. 

A few ago, myself and some friends 
employed a very wet three weeks in building 
and furnishing a show on somewhat new 
linee. 


The result exceeded our wildest hopes. 
Our audiences were delighted, and instead 
of pointing out the defects and working 
methods, could merely ask: “ How is it 
done ? " 

I propose to show readers of this paper 
how, and how simply, it was donc. 

In th» first place the show must be of a 
decent size. 

Take eight pieces of wood whose thicknesses 
in two directions are l in. and 13 in., and 
with them make two frames, joining the 

icces together by means of the common 

M-joint (fig. 1). Fig. 2 shows the dimen- 
sions of these frames ; x, x = uprights, v, Y 
= horizontal pieces, Now take four other 
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pieces of similar thickness, each 18 in. long, 
and fix them to the protruding ends of v, v 
(z, figs. 2 and 3). The lower two should 
be fixed on the top of the projections, the 
upper two below them. Nail or screw them 


to the uprights. On the lower pair the 
floor of the stage will be laid down. The 
roof will be fixed beneath the upper pair 
(figs. 3 and 4). 

The stage-opening must next be marked 
out. It is done by means of three thinner 
pieces of wood, as shown in fig. 2 (s). 


The 
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Fig 1. 


CLEYATION WARS 


opening is about half the width of the 
framework of the show—i.e. about 14 in. 
The floor should be fairly solid. We used 
three lengths of match-boirding. The mor- 
tised portion is cut away, and, if the 


FRONT 


boards are too wide, plano them down to 
size. Fig. 4 shows how these throe floor- 
boards should be prepared. The first, a, 
has notches cut to allow for the two front 
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END ELEVATION 
uprights and the stays on either side of the 


Pr d es 
he middle one, B, is plain. The third, c, 


y 8t the back, has notches to receive the back 


uprights. When the boards are in position 
there must be a space of about } in. 
between each pair of boards—that is to say, 
two spaces or slits in the floor. Tho use for 
these will be explained later. 

The stage may now be prolonged through 
the stage-opening by means of a piece of 
board, of the same thickness as the floor- 
boards, and rounded in front. This will 
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bear imitation footlights (fig. 4, rj. The 
roof consists also of three boards ; they may 
in this case be not quite so thick, since they 
have no heavy weights to sustain. 

Their width is so regulated that three 
spaces of about 4 in. are left open, one 
between a’ and B’, another between p’ and c', 
and the third between c’ and the top back 
horizontal bar. 

The front two spaces must he so arranged 
that they do not come vertically above tho 
spaces in the floor, but about 1 in. behind 
each one (fig. 3). It will be seen that the 
floor-boards arc all of the same width, but in 
the roof a’ is wider than a, B' = B, and c' is 
narrower than c. 

A triangular framework must now be 
fitted to th» upper front horizontal bar. It 
is made of three pieces of wood (figs. 2 and 3). 
A triangular stay attached to it and to the 
roof-board A' serves to keep it in position. 

The skeleton is complete and requires 
dressing. To the front upper horizontal 
bar attach a long flat lath, so that its ends 

roject some 6 in. on either side of the show. 
Pieces of lath of similar thickness are fixed 
to the front of the two uprights and along 
the front edge of the floor-board A, omitting 
the curved portion. Now obtain a large 
piece of some rich-coloured cloth -a crimson- 
plush would Be excellent. Cut it to the 
width of the broad horizontal lath and let 
its depth be about À in. more than that of 
the uprights. A portion is cut away for the 
stage-opening. 1 dimensions should bo 
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l in. less in each direction than the stage - 
opening (fig. 5). Fix the cloth to the lath 
and to the two uprights. "The edges, where 
tho piece has been cut away, are turned in 
and fixed to the bars outlining the stage- 
opening. Another piece is fixed round 
the curved portion of the stage-floor and 
sewn on to the rest. Similar material may 
be attached to the triangular top and the 
horizontal lath, or an ornamental top of 
wood, cardboard, etc., may be fitted on out- 
side. Inany case, it should be larger than 
the framework of the top. 

This proscenium is either left plain or 
decorated with monogram, fringes, orna- 
ments, and so on, to taste. 

I have merely suggested one method of 
making the proscenium. Everybody will 
want to make his own according to his 
fancy, the size of his show (which need 
not strictly follow the limits here assigned), 
and the state of his pocket. It could be 
made in many different pieces; the win 
that project on either side could be e 
to fold up; or the whole proscenium could be 
detachable and fitted for exhibition only 
if space for storing the show is limited. That 
must be left to the maker's discretion. 


The Fittings of the Stage. 

The best kind of curtain for a show of 
this nature is a plain one made of some 
dark cloth which harmonises well with 
the proscenium. It should be considerably 
larger than the s e-opening . The top 
is attached to the 100 beard A'. The base 
is weighted with a piece of wire j in. diam, 
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Down the back, on either side of the stage- 
opening, two rows of brass rings are sewn 
(s. s, fig. 6). Beneath these two strings are 
&ttached to the wire rod, threaded through 
the two rows of rings and then through two 
eyes screwed into the roof-board a’. Pass 
the strings through a ring at R (fixed to 
upright) ani then knot them together 
several times. If the string thus knotted 
is pulled downwards at P, tho curtain will 
fold up like a Venetian blind. 


THE PROSCENIUM (PARI OF 
ERAMEWOIRN SREWE av 
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Fig F. ns 


The wings should be painted on card- 
board, or on paper fastened to fretwood. 
In length they are about } in. shorter than the 
distance between floor and roof of the s 
With a pair of wire-cutters snip off the heads 
of & number of long stout pins Fix the 
headless pins two by two to the floor and 
roof-boards, in such a way that the wings 
may be slid between each pair above and 
below and held vertically in position. The 
wings must not be parallel to the stage-front 
but must make an angle of 10° to 15° with it. 
Fig. 4 is a plan of the floor, showing each 
wing, w, held in position by two pairs of 
decapitated pins. The pins in the roof 
are placed vertically above those in the 
floor of the sta If it is desirable to 
change the wings in full view of the audience, 
two more pins must be placed behind the 
other pairs. The second wing may then 
be inserted behind the first and the latter 
withdrawn. This arrangement is shown on 
floor-board c (fig. 4). 

The scenes are painted on shects of card- 
board, whose dimensions are about 18 in. 
by 20 in. The back scene is inserted 
in the last slit in the roof and stands on the 
hindermost edge of the floor-board c. A 
small strip of wood should be glued to this 
part of c to prevent the scene from slipping 
off backwards. Other scenes may 
inserted in the first two slits in the roof to 
act as drop-scenes whilst the stage proper is 
being changel behind. A couple of rods 

assing from the back edge of the roof- 
board A' to the front edge of the floor- 
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board B will act as guides to the scenes 
introduced in the first slit and allow them 
to be put in smoothly. A similar pair will 
pass from B’ to c. In figs. 3 and 4 these 
rods, M, M, and three scenes, T, T, T, areshown 
in their possible positions. 

Flies may be iet down through the slits 
in the roof to the required distance. 

The lighting of the stage, if small electrio 
lamps are not available, is best done from 
the wings and by means of night-lights. 


Cylindrical tins, a little greater in diameter 
than tho night-lights, have a portion cut 
away so that the base of the light is quite 
enclosed and may be surrounded by water, 
but the flame is only half surrounded by tin, 
which acts as a reflector (fig. 7). 

These make safe and efficient lamps, and 
they have the further advantage that they 
can be easily moved from place to place. In 
fig. 4 they are shown at N. Light is cut off 
from tho stage by merely turning them 
round. 

So much in general for the stage and ita 
fittings. Now to describe the working of it. 

Let us imagine that we are among the 
audience watching part of a performance. 
This particular item is described as “ The 
Storm at Sen.“ 

The curtain rises and discloses a sea-sca pe. 
The back scene represents à somewhat 
troubled sea; white-horses and breakers are 
conspicuous. To our left there is a rocky 
coast. On either hand the wings are 

inted to represent rocks and sea. In tho 
eft foreground stands a large isolated rock ; 
in the right, near the wings, a lighthouse. 

The floor of the stage is occupied by one 
mass of waves, crest behind crest, 

As we admire this picture, a sbip sails into 
view, near the back of the scene, and passes 
over to the other side. Other ships pass 
from side to side, and finally a fully rigged 
merchantman enters the arena, When it 
has reached the middle of the stage a 
rakish-looking craft appears The black 
flag shows it to be a pirate. A fight takes 
place. Shots are exchanged in rapid 
succession. The pirate closes nearer and 
nearer, when suddenly the merchantman 
lurches and sinks stern first. The robber, 


baulked of his prey, is about to depart, but 
a British gunboat heaves in sight and, 
needless to say, immediately attacks him. 
He finally is sunk, meeting the fate he richly 
deserves. 

A storm, threatening for some time, now 
comes to a head. Darkness descends upon 
the scene; lurid flashes of lightning blaze 
out, accompanied by echoing peals of 
thunder. Tho gunboat is scen to be rolling 
heavily. It strikes a rock, splits in two, 
and goes down. 

Slowlv the storm subsides, the light 
returns. l 

Suddenly, in the foreground, a sailor 
is observed to be swimming to the isolatcd 
rock on the left of the stage, with others in 
his wake. 

They clamber, one at a time, to the top, 
and sit there waiting. A red light is burnt 
in the lightnouse and a boat puts off to the 
rescue. Manned by six sailors, all pulling 
together, as they should, it reaches the 
rock and passes behind it. The sailors 
clamber down the back, are received by their 
rescuers, seated in the bows and carried 
home in triumph. 

Another sailor now swims to the rock, 
clambers up, thinks for & time, dives off 
into the sea again, and swims ashore. Still 
another makes for the rock. He is noticed 
from the lighthouse. A shot !—a flash !—and 
the rocket-line is seen safe in the sailor’s 
hands. After attaching it to the rock he 
swarms up it to the lighthouse—and so 
the rescue is completed. 

How is it worked ? 

The rock and lighthouse are both made 
of painted cardboard (as elaborate as pos- 
sible). > The lighthouse is quite close to the 


wings. Across the floor of the stage several 
strips of cardboard are placed. ey are 
cut out and painted to represent waves, and 
are kept in an upright position by being 
glued to small wooden blocks. They serve 
. not only to render the scene more lifelike, 
but they also hide the two slits in the stage- 
floor—an absolute necessity. These alita 
must never be seen by the audience. 

Let us take the incidents in order. The 
ee are made of painted cardboard, eto., 
and each one has its base prolonged down- 
wards for several inches. This prolonga- 
tion, or handle, is put through the slit and 
gras by the operator. He is situated 
at the back of the show with his hands 
beneath the stage. His assistants, stand- 
ing on either side, place the ships, etc., in 
the slits and hand them on to him. He 
brings them into the scene from behind the 
wings and causes them to rock gently as 
they pass across the field of view. 

A mark placed on the prolongation of 
the ship's kee! will ensure that the boat 
will not be too high or too low in the water. 
The gunboat is made in two pieces (fig. 8). 
A slit.in one piece receives the projecting 
portion of the other, so that the two may 


be fitted together to form ^^» whole. The 
sailors and figures worked in the front slit 
are much larger in proportions than those 
at the back, hence they appear to be much 
nearer. The sailors are cut out in what 
may at a distance appear to be a side- 
swimming attitude. The back leg is pro- 
longed and the other is hooked and bent 
slightly so that when they are pushed 
up the edge of the rock with a jerky motion 


(taking care to keep the handle out of sight 


behind the rock), this lez may be hooked 
over the top and the sailor left until his 
comrades join him (fig. 9). The arms may 
be fixed loosely to the shoulders if necessary. 
The lifeboat is made from a sheet of 
thick white cardboard and is painted alike 
on both sides. An incision is made in the 
upper edge, with a ife running 
almost the whole length of the boat. In this 
slit there are placed at regular intetvals 
six heads, bodies, and arms ef sailors, each 
with an oar. They are held in position by 
pivoting each one on a wire fastener, whic 
from one side of the boat, through the 
body of the sailor, and out at the other side 
of the boat (fig. 10). The blades of the 
oars—three on each side—are never exposed 
to view. They are linked loosely, at regular 
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intervals, to a bar by means of wire fasteners 
as before. 

The operator holds the boat with his left 
hand and moves the bar methodically 
with his right. The result is that the rowers 
all lean forwards and backwards in unison. 
The boat is turned round owt of sight behind 
the rock, hence its lack of breadth is not 


noticed. The sailors climb down the back of 
the rock and are substituted by three legless 
bodies, which are placed in the forward end 
of the lifeboat before it emerges from the 
shelter of the rock. 

The wire fasteners are made of very: thin 
copper-wire turned up by means of small 
pliers into the form shown in fig. 11. A 
fastener is placed through a hole bored 
through the joint and the long straight end 
is then screwed up into another coil At 
& distance these coils, which are really very 
small are not noticed. If they might be, 
& dab of enamel paint of the same colour 
as the sailors’ jackets or the boat's paint will 
make them almost invisible. The diving 
sailor has his arms pivoted at the shoulder. 
A piece of very thin wire is fixed to his hands 
so that if it is pushed upwards he appears 
to raise his hands together over his head 
in the attitude of a diver; a wire is also 
attached to his feet, and the prolongation 
of one leg, or handle, used in making him 
swim and climb the rock, is removable. 
When he is on the rock with one leg across 
it—not hooked quite so much this time—the 
handle is withdrawn. His hands are raised 
and he is caused to leap from the rock by 
means of the two wires! He describes a 
curve in mid-air and falls into the sea (t.e. 
through the slit in the stage). The handle 
is quickly fixed, he comes to the surface again 
and swims. ashore, 

Two figures must be used to cause the 
sailor to swarm up the rocket-line. One is 
exactly like the first sailors rescued, the 
other is in a swarming attitude. ‘This figure 
has two thin wire loops attached to it, 


sut n e. 


Fig 10 sman Beale 35 
one to the hands and one to the knees. 
If a string is threaded through the loops, he 
wil be able to slide along it. A thin silk 
thread is attached to his wrist. If this is 
pulled jerkily he will appear to be climbing 
the rope. Always remember that in a 
model show, as in a real one, distance 
lends enchantment to the view. 
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Fix one end of the rocket-line to a tack 
on the stage-floor behind the rock and 
allow the line to hang loosely through 
the slit and pass out of it at the lighthouse 
wing. When the shot is fired, one of the 
assistants immediately pulls the line taut, 
holding his end at the level of the lighthouse 
platform. 'To the audience it appears in 
some marvellous way to have been shot 
across from lighthouse to rock. | 

All that remains to be done is to remove 
the sailor to the back of the rock. The 
assistant pulls gently on the silk line and 
the climbing figure starts on his adventurous 
journe;. 

I trust that the more or less detailed de- 
scription of this item on the programme will 
convey to readers the main principles 
relied upon in working the show. by means 
of jointed figures and the judicious use of 
wires, ete., anything can be done. 

Amongst other scenes that we pro- 
duced were: 

E Venice. The Grand Canal with Bridge, 
eto. 

Up stage a continuous stream of gay 
gondolas. In the foreground a pavement, 
along which both strange and curious 
animals and people passed. 

2. Nansen's Expedition to the North 
Pole. (A good scene for effects.) 

Snow, stretches of ice and icebergs; up 
Stage the Fram fast in the ice; Esquimaux 
village in distance; sledging, harpooning 
seals, shooting bears, etc. etc. A feature of 
this scene was the overhead cable tramway 
to the Pole. 

3. A small play. 

Final scene the Magician’s Cavern,” 
changing to transformation scene. 


"T? 


A few words may with advantage be 
added with respect to the working of the 
show. 

The stage is placed upon a table and the 
tablecloth touches the floor l front. Stand 
table and stage in a recess furnished with 
heavy curtains, or fix a curtain-rod above 
the front of the show. The curtains are 
p nned together where they meet in the centre 
from the rod down to the back of the orna- 
mental top of the proxenium. They are 
then parted and allowed to fall on either 
side of the show to the floor, behind the 
proscenium wings. - 

In this way the back of the theatre will bo 

entirely hidden from view and plenty of 
room will be available in which the assis- 
tants can work the stage effects. 

Amongst the latter are the shots, light- 
ning, thunder, etc. 

The shots were small Chinese crackers, 
J in. to j in. long, costing about fifty a penny. 
They were let off in a large tin can to give 
the required muffled re ort. 

Thunder was produced by means of a tin 
tray and a soft beater. It must not Le 
over-done. 

Paper lightning can be obtained in strips 
from dealers in fireworks. Cut the strip 
into very small pieces, about 4 in. square, 
and let them off in the wings by means of 
the night-fights (which are turned round 
to darken the stage) As the storm gets 
fainter they should be let off farther and 
farther behind the stage. The sky of the 
back sccne might be pa'nted on papers 
whilst the sea, cte., is on cardboard. When 
the lightninz is let off behind, then only the 
sky will be lit up vividly. X o» 

" Gop Save THE King.” 
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Ar the top of the upright woodwork of a 

door, inside the room, drive in, close 
to where the door closes, but at right-angles 
so as not to affect the closing of the door, 
a piano-wire peg, which may be obtained 
for a penny from any musical-instrument 
dealer. 

A hole must first be bored to receive the 
peg, which is then gently driven in with 
& hammer until it is firmly in place. 

At the bottom of the 19 exactly 
under the peg, fix a brass hook upside 
down. Make a slip-knot at the end of a 
long piece of catgut not thicker than the 


E or A string of a violin, place the loop on 
the hook, and pass the other end of the gut 
through the hole in the peg, tying it then 
round the peg. 

With a tuner’s key the peg can now be 
turned round in its socket until the string 
is tight and gives a deep note when plucked 
and released. The strain on such a length 
of string is great in order to get tension 
enough for a musical note, so that no 
attempt must be made to produce a high 
note, or the string will perhaps snap. 

As there may be some difficulty in getting 
fine catgut of such a length it may be 
mentioned that a very good substitute is 
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A SIMPLE JROLIAN HARP., 
By CHanLkes E. BENHAM. 


thin smooth string or twine. The four. 
cord linen thread used by  bookbinders 
will answer very well, but if the string or 
thread is used it must be well waxed with a 
picce of beeswax, and the finger and thumb 
should be passed up and down it when 
stretched so as to work the wax well in and 
make the strinz smoother and more con- 
solidated. A string with a loose or fluffy 
surface would waste much of ita vibration 
energy among the loose particles. 

Two little thin flat pieces of hard wood 
of the shape shown in the diagram must 
next be adjustel between the string and 
the woodwork like fiddle bridges, one near 
the peg and one near the hook. Here 
again it is advantageous if the wood of these 
bridges is firm and free from all roughnees 
or loose particles, so that no vibrations are 
lost in agitating loose fragments. The 
pressure of the string will hold the bridges 
in place, and they can be removed when the 
harp is not in use, for if left in position the 
door would probably strike them, whereas tho 
pez, hook, and string, without the bridges, 
are 80 placed as to be clear of the door 
when it closes, and may therefore be kept 
permanently in place. 

These arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the door is fixed so as to stand open 
about three or four inches, and a window 
of the room is also opened so that a brisk 
draught flies through the narrow door 
opening, in the middle of which :s the 
stretched string. At once a clear musical 
note will sound forth, followed by a succes- 
sion of harmonic notes of varying pitch, 
now high, now low, changing with the air 
pressure as the strength of the wind varies. 

The cause of so many variations being 
produced from a single string is that, in 


accordance with a well-known law of 


acoustics, a string tends to vibrate not only - 


as a whole but also in segments.  Vibratin 
as a whole it gives its lowest or fundamental 
note. Dividing into two vibrating seg- 
mente, each half of the string gives out the 
first harmonic, which is an octave higher 
than the fundamental. The stri then 
tends to subdivide into further vibrating 
segments—one third of the whole length, one 


fourth, one fifth, and so on, each of these 


fresh divisions giving a higher note than the 
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precoding one, and each and all of them 
orming part of a pure chord with the 
fundamental. 

By fixing the string to a pee aad hook 
driven into a long stout lath about two or 
three inches wide, instead of to the door- 

t, a movable harp may be made, which 
is more convenient in some ways, as it 
may be placed in tho draught of any door, 
and so can be set up in whichever room 
in tho house happens to be most appropriate 
for the prevailing direction of the wi 
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another log. 
Pull down the 
blind and light 
the lamp, and 
let's have a 
cosy tea first. 
Then what shall 
we do! Ill tell 
you what. It's 

w— rather fun. Can 
you lay hands on a good-sized sheet of white 
paper? We'd better lay it on the bare 


table—on something hard, anyway, as we 
have to draw on it. À pencil, anyone? Oh! 


evening! We 
must have on 


SHADOWGRAPH. 
By M. Ettior. 


that’s the ticket, a nice long one. Now 
se there such a thing as a piece of crisp 


brown paper about? You're the boy. 
That's finis to our demands. Just shove 
the lamp across to the left side of the paper, 
will you? A little nearer; thanks. 

Now will you tear a piece off the brown 
paper, about—well, about four inches 
square, and crumple it up in your hand ? 
That’s it. Now lay it on the white paper. 
I'll turn it about and you watch the shadow 
till you make out a face. Pinked one ? 


—ͤ m——̃ . — 


Oh! that's a nipper! Where’s the pencil ? 
and we'll nail him. Now wed better 
undo the ball and crumple it up again— 
not more than once or twice, as it is apt to 
go into the same folds. Brown paper’s 
cheap! There's another one! We'll soon 


have a whole picture-gallery at this rate. 


11 


But—hullo! if your time is right I must 
buzz off! Au reservoir, you chaps ! 

* Oh, tanks," you say ? Don't mention 
it. 
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Problem No. 671. 
By A. F. MACKENZIR, 
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White to play and mate in two (2) mores. 


LACK has seven replies, five of which 
allow pure mates, and in each case the 
mating piece attacks two or three squares. 

Among the three-movers are man 
complicated ones, like this: White, K— 
QKt2; Q—Q Bsq. ; R—K R7; B—K Kt 8; 
Kt:—Q 2, KB 7; Ps—Q R 4, 5, Q B 7, 
KB2. Black, K—Q 4; R—Q R 2; B— 
KB8;Kts—K Kt 8, K R sq.; Ps—Q R 3, 
QKt5,QB3,Q2, K B4, 5, 6. The Kt 
plays to Kt 3, and nine pretty mates follow. 

The following has the clever feature 
that tho Q moves so as to be taken in thr e 
ways, but the whole construction could 
probably be improved: White, K—K 8; 
Q—K R 4; Rs—QR 5, Q 5; B—Q 3; 
Kt—K B 5; P—Q Kt 3, K R 3. Black, 
K—K 3; Rs—Q 8, K 5; B—K B sq.; 
Kts—Q B 7, K R sq.; Ps—Q Kt 5, K 2, 
K B 3, 5, 6, K R 4. White mates in three 
moves. 

The next also begins with a sacrifice of 
the Q: White, K—Q Kt 4; Q—Q R 6; 
R—K Kt 8; BCK R3; KG&—QB6,K 0; 
Ps—Q B 4, K R 5. Black, K—K B 3; 
Re—Q 2, K B2; Kts—0 R 5, Q 7; Ps— 
Q Kt 4, K R 2, 3. White mates in three 
moves. 

The next has fine mates, and it may 
be noticed that one black Kt at Q R 5 is 
sufficient, for it can be played to B 6 and 
Kt 3, and thus produce 2, Q—Q 4 ch., and 
also a mate at Q 8: White, K—K R 7; 
Q—Q sq. ; Bs—Q 5, K Kt 3; Kt—K B 4; 
P—Q Kt 3. Black, K—K 4; R—K R 8; 
B—Q R 4; Rte—Q R sq., QR 7; Ps— 
Q Kt 5, K 5, 6, K B 4, K R 3. White mates 
in three moves. 

The book, to which we referred in our 
last column, contains a fine portrait and 
a short biography of A. F. Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Whito lias made the solutions easy by 
using the Stamma notation, which is shown 
on the border of our diagrams. 


Solution of No. 670. 1, B—R sq., P—R 6. 
2, B—R 8, P—R 7. 3, B—R sq, Kt 
moves. 4, Kt mates. There are several 
problems in which tho B is moved from 
one corner to the other, like the following 
three-mover by E. G. Schultz: White, 
K—K R sq; R—Q Kt 8; B—K R 8; 
Kt—K 2. Black, K—Q R 7; Kt—K 3. 
This composer has also made it thus: 
White, K—Q Kt 6; R—Q 8; B—Q R sq. ; 
Kte—K 4, K B 8. Black, K—K B 2. 
There is more variety in a three-mover by 
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E. Pradignat : White, K—Q B8; Q—K B3; 
B—Q R sq.; Kt —K 3; Ps—Q Kt 5, Q B 5, 
K 2, K Kt 3, K R 4. Black, K—K 3; 
R—K R 3; B—K Kt sq. ; Ps—Q Kt 2, 6, 
QB3,Q4,K2, K Kt3, K R 2, 4. | 

The solution of the geometrical puzzle will 
follow. 


TO CHES3 CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W.—You should have only one law for the position 
and the solntion of a problem, as stated in our last 
column. Try this two-mover : White, K—K B 6: 
Q—K R2; R-Q7; D—QR 7; Ps-QB7,K 5. Black, 
K—Q Kt 2: R—Q Ktsq.; B—Q R 5s1.; Kt—Q sq. ; 
PS— K 3. K B 2. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


BINDING THE “B.O.P.” INTO THE 
PUBLISHERS’ COVERS. 


By ATKINSON WARD. 


* fast Issues of the “B.O.P.” there have appeared 
articles upon Bookbinding, generally treating the 
tubject from an inexpensive standpoint. It appears 
to ine, however, that the cheapest and most efficient 
method, consistent with a good appearance, is to bind 
the numbers or parta into the publishers’ covers. 

The amateur usually sticks unsightly white labels 
on the backs of hi3 books, or if he essays their 
decoration after the style of the artistic bookbinder, 
the result is without doubt, a more unsightly one 
than his paper labels. The publishers of the B. O. P.“ 
have prepared handsome cases into which any handy 
boy can bind his looee number, providing he cares 
to take the necessary trouble and incur the initial 
expense, which is not heavy. 

The present article appl cs only to case-bound books, 
and does not proceed beyond the simple method of 
case-binding. lt is quite sufficient for our purpose 
and will meet the needs of most readers of the * B. O. P.“ 
There is not so much work attached to the process, it 
is easier and simpler and therefore more suitable for 
amateur fingers. The publishers supply the ca es and 
there is everything to recommend the process. 

The preliminary outlay will not be great, as the few 
tools required for case-work can be home-made. The 
most important item is the presa, and the home-made 
nes usually described for amateurs is so wholly 
uefficient that to & practical bookbinder it is quite 
ridiculous I shall describe a press exactly upon the 
J. nes of a binder's luying press," which can be con- 
structed at a cost calculated to surprise even a man in 
the trade. 

In the first instance procure a couple of carpenter's 
bench-screws from any dealer in that craftsman's 
tools: price ls 3d. each (fig. 1l) The next item 
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required will be two lengths of wood, 2 ft. 6 in. long 
by 5 or 6 in. square; these must be bored 2j in. 
from each end, and the holes must be large enoug to 
allow the screws to pass through them. The small 
blocks of wood attached to each screw must be taken 
off and fastened to one length of timber as shown in 
fig. 2. These blocks of wood contain the thread upon 


t 


Fic. 1. 


Fia. 2. 


which the whole cont -Irance ia to work; it will be 
understood that there is no thread in the lengths of 
timber, the boring there is quite plain. 

The whole now requires fitting together as shown in 
fig. 3, which is & practical binder's press, constructed 
at about one-tenth the cost. If the reader has not 
the necessary tools for constructing the press, and 
particularly for boring, any carpenter will supply tho 
wood and fix the whole securely together for about 
ha'f a crown. A stand for the press must now be 
knocked together, unless a strong box is handy, which 
serves the purpose equally well. Fig. 4 shows the 
pre s-stand stoutly constructed of lengths of wood 
about 2 in. thick. 

A sewing-frame will be required (fig. 5). Obtaina 
flat piece of wood 2 ft. by 1 ft., in which the slit A 
must be cut 1 ft. 4 in. long: below the board the 
two fect or rests, B, are next fixed. This done, the 
uprights, c, and tbe croes-bar, D, are secured. preferably 
with small screws, The uprights should be about 
12 in. high and fixed on each side of the slit a, so that 
the cross-bar is exactly above it. 
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Pressing and backing boards must next be obtained. 
For the pressing- boards procure two flat pieces of 
wood, 14 in. by 9 iu. about J in. thick; plane them 
perfectly smooth. For tbe backing boards, two pieocs 
14 in. long by 4 in.; an end view, a, is shown in 
fig. 8, to which shape the boards require planing. 

The glue-pot, etc., appear next on the programme. 
If desired, a small glue-pot can be purchased, but, 
failing tls, a stone jam-jar place! inside a saucepan 
will answer our purpose. This old, well-known, and 
well-triel method needs no apology. Half a pound of 
glue can be procured from any local paperhanger: 
break it into small pieces, and after it bas been placed 


Into the jar and covered with cold water, al'ow it to 
soak for twenty-four hours. Then it may be drained, 
and after the saucepan has been three-parts filled with 
clean water and the jar placed bodily into it, the whole 
may be put upon the fire to boil. A good brush 
can be purchased cheaply. Beside; glue, a good stiff 
mihesive paste will be necessiry. 

A small toothed saw will be required, although an 
ordinary one will do if a tenon-saw is not forthcoming ; 
also a light hammer, the broader the head the better. 
A darning-aeedle from the household work-basket and 
a skein of carpet-tbread from the nearest draper's 
establishment, A quire of white paper for end-papers, 
which a atationer will supply for s:xpence or so. 


Fie. 4. 


We can now begin the work of binding. The 
numbers are placed in consecutive onder, the firct at 
the top and the last at the bottom. All the wires are 
taken out, tle covers detached, and advertisements 
removed, The montbly numbers are dissected section 
by section until the fiity-two weekly issues are quite 
separate. The title-page and index must be removed 
from the last issue: on the last page of the index will 
be found the list of plates and the number of the page 
they are intended to face. The plates are affixed with 
paste in the positions indicat The frontispiece, of 
course, is the first in the volume, then come the titie- 
page and index. The importance of using paste for 
sticking-in the 1 ates is realised when we understand 


Fic. 3. 


the action of the two adhesives. Glue forms a thin 
film between and holds in that way, whereas paste 
soaks into the paper and welds the two together. 

After a scrutiny to fee that the plates are all ia 
their correct places, and that the sections follow cach 
other in their proper order, they are laced between 
the pressing-boards and knockel op” on the top of 
the press until the back of every section is quite level. 
If they are not all perfectly level, they must be 
* knocked up” until tbey ore, because, so far as the 
shape is ooncerned, the snocess of tbe bound book 


depends upon it. This done, place them bodily into 
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the „ boards and all, and screw up as tightly as 


ble, where they should be left for twenty-four 
Foare, If the numbers are not as described 


the book, when bound, will be filmsy and loose instead 
of being firm and solid 

The next procres is that of sa wing-in." Screw the 
book into the press with the back protruding three 
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inches or ro. The backs of the sections must be quite 
level. Make the incision with the saw right acro:s 
the back. exactly in the middle aud about ys in. 
deep. Two other inci-ions about 1 iu. from each end, 
and & couple more half-way between the centre and 
the enda, 

The volume is now ready for sewing. The first and 
last sections require “ over-casting” or “ whipping,” 
which gives strength to the book and prevents the 
covers when being opened from breaking the first 
pages away from the body of the book. Fig. 6 shows 
the method of whipping: the stit-hes are made about 
} in. apart and the thread carried througb with & 
needle and brought from below, round the back to 
the top, and carried through agin, and so on. 


After whipping, three pieces of string must be 
fastenel to the crossbar of the sewing-frame, and 
brought down through the slit and secured underneath, 
The strings must be arranged to fit into the three 
centre saw-incisions. Turn the book over so that the 
last part is uppermost, open the part and fit it against 
the three strings. Begin sewing by pushing the needle 
through the first hole from the outside, and out at the 
next, round the string and in again; then out at the 
middle hole, round the string and in again as before, 
out at the fourth hole, and so on to the last. The next 
section is then placed in position and sewn back aguin, 
the threat patled taut and the ends tied. The method 
is shown in fig. 7. Continue the sewing, section b 
section, until all are secured to the strings. As cac 
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one is finished the tbread should be looped to the one 
teceding. Loose the book from the frame by cutting 
he strings, leaving a couple of inches or so to the 
book. A slight swell may have occurred in the back, 
but it can be knocked out with the hammer. 

We have now to attend to the end-papers or fiy» 
lenves. Fold four sheets of wh te paper down the 
centre, and if tóo-large for the book cut them to the 
correct size ‘vith a pair of scissors, Affix two of the 
‘one inzide thé other, to the beginning ef the book 
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two others at the end. When dry, tbe edges of the 
book must be trimmed to fit the oase, and any local 
printer will do it with his guillotine for two or three 
nce. 

P The back next requires glueing all over with thin 
glue; rub it well into the sections and leave it until 
almost dry. It must not be allowed to become bone 
dry, but while it is flexible place the 
volume on the table, back away from 
you, and hammer the back, from head 
to tail, until it becomes round lu shape. 
Turn the book over and repeat the 
process until {t possesses a nicely 
roundel back and an inverted fore- 
edge, which will be noticed upon all 
well-bound books. 

The process of “backing” follows 
immediately, while tbe back is still 
flexible, and care and practice are 
requirel to accomplish the operation 
satisfactorily. Place the backing- 
boards about d in. from the back of 
the book, and return tbem bodily to 
the presa, allowing the backing-boards 
to lie flush with the cheeks of the 
press, and screw up as tightly as pos- 
sible The sections must now be 
knocked over until they reach the 
backing-boards on each side (see fig. 8). 
W hen taken from the press a ridge will 
be noticed upon each side, against 
which the caniboard covers fit neatly, 

pre the appearance of an un- 
sightly groove which would be certain to result if the 
process of backing was omittel. It would give some 
assistance to examine a well-bound book in order to 
see more clearly the reason for the process. 

After hacking, return the book to the preas and give 
the back another coat of gine; cut off the strings to 
within } in, turn these short ends over and stick 
them down to the glued back. Then affix a piece of 
linen, ] in. les: than the back in length 3 in. 
wider. It must be placed equally, so that 1§ in. 
fall over each side; next put on a piece of brown 
paper exactly the same size as the baok of the book. 

t is important that the linen and brown paper 
should adhere firmly to the back, and that the layers 
of gine shouli be quite dry before fitting the volume 
into the case. When perfectly dry it may be put in; 
te ir away the outside sheets of the end- papers, which 
were only added for protection. There are still left a 
aii gle ant a double sheet upon each side. 

Fit the book nicely, leaving an equal margin of 
cover al] round, and paste the white paper and the 
linen, one side at once, of course: then lower the 
cardboard cover steadily to the pasted end-paper so 
that it falls in the rignt place at the first attempt. 
It will be found much easter to bring the cover to the 
end-paper in this way than to lift the paper to the 
cover. Turn the volume over and treat that side 
similarly, then p'ace the book between the weoden 

sing-boards and return it quickly to the press. 

he volume is now finished, and when dry may be 
taken from the press One wurd in conclusion : Don't 
put tbe book into the covers upside down. ij 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL fxnIES.] 


. Descriptive Competition: 
"A Motor-car Accident." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


AnTHUR F. KRMBLR, c/o Bauk of Nova Scotia, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Alexander David Pyacock, 137 Wingrove Gardens, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Fred. Bartlett, Murket Square, 
Stow-on-the- Wold, Gios. :-- Thomae - Quayle, 8 East 
Road, Egremont, Cumberland: H. Bristow, 31 St. 
Andrew's Road, Bedford : Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester; Frederick William 
Dyer, Shaul House, Heavitree, Exeter; M. Selman, 
Kington Langley, Chippenbam, Wilts; Ernest Whar- 
fier Soulsby. 104 Joan Street, New Benwell, New- 
castle-on- Tyne; Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, 
Fislpool, Bury: John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; James Godfrey Bell, 
43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Manchester; Thomas Boues, 
jun, 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Waltham Cross; Wi- 
liam A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N. B.: Allan 
J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, 8.&.; Mary 
Florence Hartley, 207 Beweerer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Fred: rick Francis Wire, 11 Downside Crescent, 
Hampst ad, x. W.; George W. Gregory. 624 Nishi Tobe 
Ohé, Yokolama, Japan; Hugh 8. Moore, Heathcot, 
8t. James's Road, Sutton, Surrey ; Thomas George Fry, 
Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham: Albert 
Gale. Hatirerden, Andover, Hants: Wilfred T. Watts, 
Eastfield House, Wollaston. Northants; George F. 
Brolie, 9 West Princes Street, Glaqow; Frank R. O. 
Newnham, 23 Lavender Sweep. Clapham Junction, 
London, s.w.: Robert William Fenton, 31 Coronation 
Terrace, Gelderd Road, Birstall, near Leeds: Ernest H, 
Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welbarn, York ; Joseph 
Riddle Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumber- 


land: William Bromfield, 2 Gt. Ramund Street, Wey- 
month; F. Noel Stokes Bath Street, Montagu, Cape 
Colony ; Geoffry Trussell, 54 Victoria Road, Barking, 
Essex: P. G. Davies, Felinfach, Cefnstylle, Gowerton, 
R. S. O., Glam. ; William M. Thomson. 457 King Street, 
Aberdeen. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 


WINNERS OF SCOTLAND'8 LIFE- 
SAVING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THE accompanying photograph, which has been 

kindly sent us by Mr. William Wilson, of Glasgow, 

Vice-President of the Scottish Royal Life-saving 


Society, represents the junior team who won the 
Life-saving Championship of Scotland recently. Mr. 
Wilson thus adds the numes of competitors and other 


details : 

S. Cassels, D. Mowbray, E. Robertson, and W. Hen- 
derson. Reserve, W. Johnston, Instructor, H. Francis. 
The competition for the high honours won by these 
boys, who are all under seventeen years of age, con- 
gists of — 

(a) Two members of the team swimming 108 yards 
each. 

(b) Two members of the team swimming 72 yanis 
breast stroke. 

(e) Two members of the team swimming 72 yards 
back stroke. 

(d) Four members of the team swimming,each to 
carry a subject, who shall also be a member of the 
team, a distance of 18 yards, using in turn the first 


method, second method, third method, and fourth 
method of rescue all in the water, in accordance with 
the Royal Life-saving Society instructions and rescue 
practice drills, 

On the completion of the teste, which are conducted 
in the presence of officially appointed judges, the forms 
are handed by the judge to the Executive, and that 


body shall, subject to all conditions having been com- 
pliel with, make up the points, times, etc., and award 
the cup to the team whose aggregate time is the lowest, 
Tbe winning team shall hold the cup for the space of 


twelve months. Each member of the winning team 
shall be awarded silver medals, and the runners-up 
bronze medals; and the club to which the winning 
team belongs shall be awarded a certificate. 

This, the victorious team, bails from the Carnegie 
Trust Baths, Dunfermline. 


=> 


"THE EDWARDIAN WALLS AND 
ELIZABETHAN RAMPARTS OF 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED." 


Tuis is the title of a little booklet by the Rev. James 
King, M.A., D. D., Vicar of St. Mary's, Berwick, “In 
summer," he remarks, “I usually write a little book 
on some homely topic on behalf of humble lads and 
the aged poor, thus raising funds to warin and fced 
them during the storms of winter. I have this ycar 
chosen The Walls of Berwick,’ because creat national 
interest has tecently been shown on this subject. and 
large numbers from many lande have lately visited our 
town to gaze upon her famous ramparts. The nation 
is fast realising that the stirring history of the sister 
kingdoms of England and Scotland is largely written 
in Berwiek's decaying walls, and that her ancient 
monuments make our town to be one of the must 
interesting in the United Kingdom.” The booklet, 
nies. costa 15, is well worth both reading and pre- 
serving. ae l 


S" Look out for the Two New Splendid SERIAL STORIES, by Dr. Gordon Stables, M., and the Rev. Dr. Malan. 
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A Nice Winter Prospect. 
„Are you sure this icc la quite safe, my boy ? "—" Oh yes, sir, we have been on it all the afternoon.” 


RED THURSTAN'S SON 


A STORY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Bv. tue RRV. W. J. FERRAR, M.A., 
Author of “ The Fall of the Grand Sarrasin,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIXIL—OF MY JOURNBY TO BOULOGNE, AND OF MY FORTUNE IN LOVE. 


I spite of Guiscard’s words, his death 
for the moment released Alexius for 
a 


bici to prepare for the War of the Cross 
itself. 

For myself, when we returned to the 
Imperial City after those years of fighting, 


I found myself high in the favour of a man 
I loved not—this subtle, double-minded 
schemer that sits on the Eastern throne, 
I had done his work well, had been brave 
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and true, and could read well the best 
thing to be done. Besides, men trusted 
me, and I could rule them. 

Therefore I had wealth now in my hand, 
&s much as my heart craved, and since the 
old captains were swept away bv the war, 
including good Ingebric, my uncle, I was 
now accorded high oftice in that corps of 
men, 80 famous throughout the world, the 
Varangians. Moreover, men spake well of 
me, for certain deeds of war donc for duty’s 
sake, that it would have been but vain- 
glory to have written in these pages. 

One thing I wanted v t an th moro 
eagerly as the days advanced—the maiden 
Edith. Therefore at length I erav d 
len ve of absence to voyage to Francez. This 
being given without grudging, by the 
Emperor's favour I started on my journey 
in state more like a prince than a simple 
soldier, for Alexius was not wiling that his 
servant should travcl like s me poor pilgrim. 
And thus I that entered the Im^ rial City 
with little but my sword, ow left it in 
a fair ship with two banks of oars with an 
escort of gentlemen at my side, and every- 
thing disposed to carry back in great state 
her that I sought. 

After a prosperous journey we rode t 
peace in the harbour of Boulogne, and had 
speech of the nnights of Eustace that met 
us. A goodly horse, richy caparisone, 
was led to me by a nage. and, mounting its 
back, I rode with my fcllowers to the castlc 
that I left so hastily in peril of my life. 

The Count and Lady Ida sat in their 
broad hall, and received mc there with all 
courtesy, and I delivered the grectings I 
bore to them from the Emperor. My Lord 
Baldwin had by this arrived at his father's 
court, and was eagerly pressing on tho 
Knights of France the call to war against 
the Turks, that the Holy Sepulchre might 
be won. From him I heard that the Lady 
Judith was now this six months dead, and 
that the Count by this time was favourable 
to my suit. 

“The world hath well served thee!” 
said Eustace to moe. “Thou didst leave 
us a half-fledgel lad, yet stout and masterful 
withal. Thou comest back a good soldier, 
used, as I can see, to days of fighting and 
nights of watching, to strokes, surprises, 
sieges, and rule of men. And even to this 
far corner word hath come of thy valour, 
and the favour that Alexius Comnenus 
hath showed thee.” 

* All this is small merit to me," said I, 
“ I learned my lesson of chivalry in theso 
walls.” " 

* Chivalry," said Eustace with a smile, 
“is a thing that hath to do with fair ladies 
as well as with brave men.” 


And therefore," said Baldwin, being 
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right chivalrous, I guess this Alphere hath 
come in such state to redeem his word.” 

I hung my head shamefaced for tho 
moment, then raised it like a man, and 
spake out: 

" Yea, indeed, I have come this day to 
beg the hand of thy ward, the fair English 
maiden, that won my love in thy courte 
where we were but boy and girl together." 

What if I should tell thee that tho 
fair Edith, tired of long waiting, had allowed 
us to bestow her on another?“ 

“ I would not credit it,“ said I stoutly. 

„Nor will I ask thee to do so," said 
he; “so touch a little parcel of English 
obstinacy hath never before honoured my 
court. Tall or short, French or Flemish, 
Norman or Saxon, it was all alike—she 
would have none but thee.” 

“ Then thou wilt give her to my care to 
take back with me to the Imperial City?!“ 

"]f upon due inquiry between us the 
reports of thy worldly state be justified, 
I will. And thou shalt be wedded in yonder 
church as soon as thy heart desires." 

„This is good news," said I, and indeed 
my heart beat quick at the thought that 
I had not come too late or in vain. 

“ There is one thing more to say," said 
the Count, as he smiled gladly on me. 
* So good a man as thou in war, and so 
true a man to his Lady, should not lack 
the grace of Knighthood. Before thou art 
wedded, thou shalt keep due vigil by thine 
armour, and say thy prayers faithfully to 
the most High God. Then I will make thee 
Knight, so that thou receive knighthood 
and a wife together.” 

With a full heart I thanked him for this 
high favour. 

“Thine Edith awaits thee in the 
pleasaunce,” said the Countess. So, after 
those many years, I strode down the hall 
alone through all that bevy of the noble 
and great to the fair small gate by which 
the ladies were wont to enter. I saw not 
any, nor spake to any, as I passed by them 
all and down the steps to the paved path. 
I looked into the bright garden of flowers, 
but the flowers I saw not, only her that 
stood in a pure white robe awaiting mo 
among them—the same Edith that I left, 
yet not the same, for she that was then a 
child stood now before me in lovely and 
queenly womanhood. 

* At last—thou art come," she said, as 
I held her fast in my arins, and she laid 
her fair head close to mine. 

* Edith, my own—for ever!” I said in 
her car. So we met in the plcasaunce 
at Count Eustace's court—we that had 
dreamed of such a meeting those many 
years. 


There is one soche m my mind yet that 
I must tell of, before I close this chronicle 
of my early fortunes. Before we sailed in 
our fair ship beck whence I came, we 
turned her prow boldly to England, and, 
holding her white cliffs well in view all the 
way on tho left, presently sailed out of 
the turbulent waves into the bosom of the 
Thames. Up the proud river, by green 
marshes and gently rising hills, we rowed 
till we neared London. Then I bade them 
steer us up a little creck on the Essex side, 
where the high walls and towers of famous 
Barking Abbey lay in front of us. This 
was where I left my mother when I went 
away. And a great place was Barking, 
rich, powerful, and full of good works. 

In her plain nun’s dress we found my 
mother, a picture of holiness and joy in the 
sweet service of God, and with kisses of 
love she held us in her arms. 

“Thou hast lost England, dear son," 
she said, but it cheers me that thou hast 
taken an English maiden for thy wife to 
make an English home where thou must 
now dwell.” 

“And wilt thou come with us, dear 
mother ?—the ship now waits in the creek.” 

* Nay, son Alphere,“ said sho, nor waited 
a moment to consider. My home is here, 
whore God received me in my trouble. 
I would fain not tread the world again, and 
lose maybe the peace I have won in this 
holy place.” 

Nor Nesta, my sister?“ said I. 

* Nesta!” she said, and wept as sho 
spake. “ Alas! thou hast not heard—vowed 
these two years to God's service, she 
hath but lately passed to His heavenly 
court.” 

* And how came this, dear mother ? ” 

“Tending the sick in this late plague 
she was herself stricken ; and so dying won, 
Ithink, a pure crown among God's martyrs.” 

** "Tis passing sad," said Edith, 

** Yea, sad and glad as wcll," my mother 
answered, '' for God hath all in His keeping, 
those that be taken and those that be left. 
They that He takes are safe for ever, they 
that are left, as we this day, are yet in an 
evil world; and may He guide us all, dear 
children, that we stumble not therein." 


Thus alone togcther, save for our atten- 
dants, we twain climbed again into our fair 
ship, and were borne slowly down the 
great river to the sca, towards the life of 
the East, so new to her, so well known to 
me. 

“Tis a far journey," Edith said, as she 
gazed forth into the ocean. 

Kea, far, but sweet," I said, for we 
travel it together.” 

[THE END.] 


— ——— — — — 


R was bent on carrying out an ex- 
periment; for his scientific researches 
were not entrely confined to theorising. 
Photography was one of his hobbies, and a 
considerable encouragement had been given 
to his interest in this art by a recent addi- 
tion to his appliances. 

It had reached the school in the form of 
& most fascinating-looking parcel, and con- 
sisted of a telescopic lens, which, on being 
fitted to the camera, would enable the 


THE POSITIVE NEGATIVE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JonN Lea, 
Author of ^ Byropes Licgrapiy,” etc. eie. 


CHAPTER II. 


photographer to take details of a distant 
spot. Kezler was enraptured. He read the 
printed directions again and again; he 
turned the instrument over and over, and it 
was not until he thought he had quite 
mastered the mysteries of the whole affair 
that he took up the letter from the “‘ affec- 
tionate uncle " who was responsible for his 
delight. After that, Kezler waited with 
impatience for an opportunity to test the 
new acquisition. 


The hour was now at hand. The after- 
noon promised to be a fine one, and he set 
off heavily laden. Kezler was not the 
fellow to carry his camera on a bicycle. No, 
no Had anyone suggested it he could have 
entertained them for a good three-quarters 
of an hour expounding the disadvantages 
of such a practice. Putting aside the risks 
of a tumble, the motions of the body while 
walking were much less injurious to the 
plates-and material And so on and so on. 
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At the school gates he encountered Lupton 
leading out his bicycle. The pho pher 
would fain have had some one to to as 
he trudged along the country roads, and 
Lupton would have been the “ very fiddle.” 
But Lupton was evidently in an ill-temper, 
and on second thoughts he would as soon 
be alone while making experiments. So, 
with a wave of his hand and a “ ta-ta!” 
Kezler pursued his way apparently un- 
ruffled by tho fact that his beloved chum 
made no response. And yet a good mile 
farther on, when many a hil and dale lay 
between him and the school, Kezler stayed 
his whistling to mutter, I can't think why 
some chaps are so beastly bad-tempered.” 

For some mysterious reason there was 
mixed up with this soliloquy a feeling of 
self-reproach. It had been growing with 
every step from the school-yard gates, and 
no amount of jaunty whistling would dis- 


it. 

Unburdening himself, he sat down for a 
time on the bank of a willow-shadowed 
stream, and abeent-mindedly fell to tossing 
clods of earth into the placid water. He 
was conscious of not having treated Lupton 
just as he might have done, and this was his 
way of fighting a little battle with selfishness. 

The encounter was a short one and, 
sophistry having given him the victory, he 
shouldered his chattels once more and set off 
in pursuit of his afternoon's entertainment. 

e had brought a sufficient number of 
plates to test thoroughly the new contriv- 
ance, and he used them liberally, noting 
down in & pocket-book the time at which 
each picture was taken. For Kezler had 
read his instructions, and quite understood 
thit the temperature of the air as well as ita 
density affected the image on the sensitised 

lates. 

s He focussed a hand-post on the top of a 
distant hill ; he spent a negative on a far-off 
church tower; he posod his camera for a 
view of a wayside house, familiar to the 
school, and was delighted to find in all 
instances what a clear definition the tele- 
scopic lens afforded. He timed tho ex- 
poeures with watch in hand, and in more 
than one instance waited before taking the 
cap off until the shadow of a travelling 
cloud had softened the glare on the distant 
object. It was quite a new experience to 
be photographing things that he could 
hardly see with the naked eye, and he looked 
forward with interest to developing the 
negatives. 

Altogether Kezler's afternoon was a great 
success, and it was not until his plates were 
exhausted and evening had set in that he 
turned cheerfully on the homeward way. 

At the school gates he again encountered 
Lupton, but in such an unexpected manner 
that explanations are necessary. 

When the houses emptied for the half. 
holiday 8 pee lost no time in seeking the 
sporte for his bicycle. There were, 
however, two or three fellows before him, 
and on reaching the cycle stands he found 
that his machine had been shifted. It was 
certainly not far away, but tho sacredness 
of personal property was a point upon which 
many more than Lupton were a little touchy. 

» Who's been moving my bike?" he 
cried, glancing at the boy who stood on 
tiptoe in the place it usually occupied, to 
reach a net from the wall. 

There was no reply, though the question 
must have been heard, and Lupton's face 
flushed when he saw that it was Downe he 
had spoken to. Before he could repeat the 
inquiry one of the others, pausing in the 
act of strapping on a leg pad, called out : 

* Downe, old chap, it was you, wasn't it?“ 

“Eh, what?" cried Downe. “Yes; I 
wheeled it away to get at this net, and Ill 
wheel it back." 
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* Never mind,” said Lupton ; it doesn't 
matter, thanks. I only wanted m 

But while the words were on his lips Downe 
seized the handle-bar, and, with the greatest 
possible care, restored the machine to its 
original position. Without a glance, with- 
out a word, without any apparent conscious- 
ness of Lupton's presence, he picked up his 
net and walked out of the shed. It was this 
incident that cast the shadow on Lupton's 
temper which Kezler had noticed, and 
during the afternoon the cloud grew darker. 

In the little tour that the cyclist had pro- 
mised himself he might have “ ridden out the 
storm, but unfortunately a circumstance 
occurred which prevented him doing so. 

At the end of some two hours’ ride he 
dismounted before a little country inn for 
refreshment. It was a place the boys fre- 
quently made use of, and, on a straight road, 
was some six miles from the school-house. 
Lupton had reached it by a circuitous route. 
Propping his bicycle against the front wall, 
he went in. Entering the little tea-room 
he noticed a cap with the school badge lying 
on one of the chairs. and at a corner table, 
with a teapot and bread and butter before 
him, sat its owner— Downe. ` 

The new arrival hesitated involuntarily ; 
then turned to give his order to the land- 
lady, who had followed him in. At the same 
moment Downe rose from his chair and, 
seizing his oap, strode into the passage. 
Checking the landlady in the act of executing 
Lupton's order, as though he had not noticed 
what she was doing, Downe discharged his 
liabilities and left the house, loitering for 
a moment in the road outside. This little 
event, coupled with the one in the bicycle 
shed, had the effect of again ruffling Lupton's 

lumage. All tea-time he brooded on what 
be considered an insult. 

„It's malice," he told himself between 
two mouthfuls of. bread and butter. It’s 
malice pure and simple; and the fellow's 
got his knife in me. We shall not be able 
to go on for long like this.” 

Without anyone to talk to he became 
more and more disquieted, imagining in- 
juries he had never suffered, and others he 
was not likely to have to put up with. Rest- 
lessly leaving the table he walked to the 
window and stood there looking out. His 
machine was under the sill, where he had 
left it. He looked at his watch absently. 
It was nearly half-past five. He had been 
twenty minutes over his tea, and it was 
time he was on the road again. Returnin 
to the table, he hastily finished his meal, 
and five minutes later left the house. 

In an unhappy mood he sought the place 
where the machine had been left, but what 
was his astonishment to find it gone! For 
a moment his thoughts were confusion. He 
glanced up and down the road, but no one 
was in sight. Of course, if a thief had made 
off with the machine, there had been plenty 
of time for him to get away with his booty 
since Lupton hal lust seen it from the tea- 
room window. 

Realising this fact, the boy turned back 
to the inn door, with the intention of asking 
if anyone had been noticed on whom sus- 

icion could fall. But at the very threshold 

e stopped abruptly. There was another 
and more likely solution, and in the face of 
this he shrank from exposing himself as the 
victim of an act of petty tyranny. There 
was little doubt in his mind that Downe had 
wheeled the machine away and concealed it 
somewhere, to annoy him. The fact that he 
had left the inn nearly half an hour before 
was no proof that he had left the neighbour- 
hood. Poor Lupton's grievance had been 
nursed too carefully, and he could not now 
help connecting the disappearance of his 
machine with what had taken place in the 
cycle shed earlier in the day. 
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With a hot flush of anger he turned from 
the inn door, and started on the six miles’ 
walk back to the school-house. The road 
was dusty and almost treeless, but he 
trudged along in the sun with a sense of 
martyrdom Dosis upon him, nor even 
turned aside for the little shade that an 
occasional tree afforded. It was an unhappy 
walk, the unhappiest that Lupton had ever 
made, and by the time the school-gates were 
reached his outward appearance was cal. 
culated to awaken a curiosity less easily 
roused than Kezler’s. 

“ Hullo! " cried the photographer, you 
look fagged, old man. Where's the bike? 

Lupton glanced darkly at him. 

* It has been taken by a thief," he said 
with emphasis. 

* What !—stolen ? " cried Kezler. Here, 
wait a minute," as Lupton brushed sullenly 
by: let's hear something about it." 

„Nothing to hear," said the other. 
Isn't it enough to say that a thief has 
taken it? 

„Did you see him ? ” persisted Kezler. 

No; but I know his name." 

By this time two or three other boys had 
sauntered up, attracted by Lupton's ap- 
pearance and tone. 

* Well, come and have a brush," said 
Kezler, not unkindly. He took Lupton's 
arm and was in the act of leading him away 
when another boy turned in at the gates. 
At the sight of this boy Lupton broke free, 
and, turning hotly upon him, cried : 

* Where is my bicycle, Downe ? " 

Downe's surprise was only momentary. 
Then he said : 

I'm sure I don't know," adding, as he 
turned to the little crowd, ** Have any of you 
fellows seen Lupton's bicycle ? " 

The very slight smile that accompanied 
this question was immediately interpreted 
by several of those to whom the question 
was addressed as an acknowledgment of 
guilt, and a little ripple of laughter beat 
discordantly on Lupton's ear. Darting a 
fierce glance at the surrounding faces, the 
angry boy suffered himself to be led away by 
Kezler, but threw back the defiant remark : 

“ Then you'll have to find out where it is, 
or pay for it.“ 

The only notice that Towne took of this 
threat was to observe, with a smile, “ I can't 
understand why that fellow makes such a 
dead set at me.” 


TO BE | 
CONTINUED. 


See tdt 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


! 
Author of “ WUh the 


IL—THROUGH KASHMIR ON PRIVILEGE 


URING our two hundred miles’ march 
from the railway-line at Gujarat to 
the bank of the Jhelum River at Srinagar 
we were verily cut off from civilisation. 
Our belongings had been reduced to a 
minimum in order to economise in trans- 
port, as this is not always available for 
travellers who may wish to forsake the 
beaten track. Indeed, precious days are 
occasionally lost for lack of coolies in the 
busy season, and coolie carriage, despite ite 
disadvantages, must perforce be resorted to 
in a land where few roads are suitable even 
for ekka or bullock-cart. 
But it is really surprising how rapidl 
one can teach oneself to dispense wit 
many of the so-called necessities of life. I 
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1. Mountain Lake, Pir Panjal, 12,800 feet above sea-level, 


2. Doougas on River Jhelum, 


have already alluded to the necessity for 
abstinence from beef owing to the religious 
susceptibilities of the Dogra rulers; but 
mutton in lieu of ls bier lentiful. At 
wayside villages a sheep could be obtained 
for the equivalent of three half-crowns. 
We had mutton, therefore, in every con- 
ceivable form, until the sight of a sheep 
was sufficient to curtail the appetite con- 
siderably. By way of variety, fowl was 
frequently includ 


rule, and never on a par with the home 
fowL | | 

On the mountains we fared rather better 
owing to our luck with the fowling-piece, 
and an occasional tit-bit graced our board. 
But it takes the real pangs of hunger to 
P : 


* 


in our menu, although 
the native pullets were lean and tough, as : 


By Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


(New Seres.) 
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induce a relish for steak of tough bear or 
wild mountain goat, and the external resulta 
of our shikar in the shape of skins were 
generally more acceptable than the re- 
maining tissues of our victims. 

Bread, of course, was never forthcoming ; 
but one gets accustomed to the native 
chupatties and other concoctions, which can 
be infinitely varied by a good khansama. 

Our cups and plates were of enamel ware, 
which saved much in the way of dastur 
when replacing breakages, and our cooki 
utensils were of aluminium, & source 01 
never-ending joy to the coolie who was 
burdened with the transport of this depart- 
ment. Forks were a luxury, and news- 
papers we never saw. Tents were carried, 


although there was a dak bungalow of some 
sort usually available after each march. 
But at that time we had not made up our 
minds to adhere strictly to the main route 
over the mountains, and therefore were 
prepared to camp anywhere where shikar 
offered inducement. 

A bitter experience during a severe storm, 
when our tente were blown down upon us 
during the night, two of them tearing to 
ribbons and a third sailing off like a para- 
chute to a land unknown, proved a weighty 
factor in deciding us to secure the shelter 
of a substantial bungalow where possible, 
although we should have preferred in some 
instances to see them thoroughly fumigated 
first. 

Our one great difficulty was the water- 


Red Cross at Kassala,” “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland," ete. 
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supply. Not that this was ever restricted 
in quantity—rather the reverse; but m 

careful boy would never permit us to drink 
any water which had not been previously 
boiled. The risks to the European of 
cholera, or typhoid fever, or dysentery, in a 
country where sanitation is at least in a 
primitive state, were too great for him to 
take willingly upon his shoulders ; and even 
in the heat of the day, when a draught from 
the trickling stream along which we marched 
would have gone far to assuage for a time 
one’s constant thirst, he would gently but 
firmly insist upon our imbibing only the 
tepid bottled stuff which had been prepared 
beforehand. In this he was strictly correct, 
but he had his own interests at heart as 


3. Coelics on the Pir Panjal route. 
4. Chenar Bagh, Srinagar ; bouseboat and doonga, 


well as ours. A dead traveller was of no 
value to him as a source of revenue. With 
a live one there were always prospects.” 
From Bhimber our route lay almost due 
north towards the Panjal range of moun- 
tains, which separated us from the Kashmir 
Valley, and formed the watershed between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab Rivers. The 
road is a rocky one, uently little more 
than a bridle-path, and stretches across 
numerous fertile duns alternating with bare 
sun-scorched hill The heat at times - 
rendered marching a painful toil, much of 
the road being fully exposed to the burnin 
rays of the sun. At other times we trav 
a welcome belt of forest, where the shade of 
the pines or the poplars permitted a much- 
—. rest. Again we struck the course 


of a rivulet, on whose banks there blossomed 
such profusion of pink oleander as recalled 
the memoir of the Emperor Jehangir's 
march to the Happy Valley. I marched 
through the bed of a river," he wrote, in 
which water was then flowing, and the 
oleander-bushes were in full bloom and of 
exquisite colour, like peach-blossoms. I 
ordered my personal attendants, both horse 
and foot, to bind bunches of the flowers in 
their turbans, and I directed that tho 
turbans of those who would not decorats 
themselv:3 in this fashion should be taken 
off their heads. I thus got up a fine 
garden." 

Naoshera, a fair-sized town on tho Tavi 
River, with a well-preserved serai, afforded 
us stray glimpses of the snow-clad ridges to 
which we bent our steps. But a much finer 
view awaited us at Chingiz, tho site of tho 
village where Jehangir died, and where on 
a commanding eminence a modern d'k 
bungalow now allows travellers to rest and 
recuperate amid the breezes from the hills, 
after the fatiguing, toilsome march through 
tho sultry valleys. The remainder of the 
road to Rajaori passes through a lovely 
country, tho jungle giving place to stretches 
of barley-fields bordered with sweet-smelling 
ros3-hedges, and numerous nativo villages 
nestling among the hills around. 

Rajaori is a largo Rajput town at tho 
junction of the Tavi with one of its main 
tributaries, and was, at one period of its 
chequered history an almost impregnable 
fortress, and the seat of a Rajah of its own. 
Tho remains of its former strength can still 
b^ ssen in its walls and towers. There aro 
also ruins of & Sikh fort crowning tho 
eminence: above it. Even the bungalow 
where we put up has its relies of Mogul 
days both in building and surroundings ; 
for Jehangir, despite the blots which he left 
in history, was a passionate lover of nature, 
and the stately gardens which he caused to 
be laid out wherever he went are still the 
glory of Kashmir. 

At Rajaori the Jammu road joins that 
from Bhimber, and bevond this our real 
hill-climbing began. The route took us 
from the river's brink up the steep slopes 
of the Rattan Pir, which we crossed at an 
elevation of 8,200 feet. The magnificent 
view afforded here of the 9 peaks 
which guard the entrance to the Vale 
is sewretly excelled by that from the 
Pir Panjal or Panchal Pass, 11,400 fect, 
wh2r» a great part of the valley lay before 
us. 

B»twoen the Rattan Pir and this latter 
pass, which is fifteen miles distant in a 
north-casterly direction, lies the wild gorgo 
of Baramgalli, through which flows oue of 
the main torrents which form the Poonch 
River, the artery of that district and a 
branch of the River Jhelum. Here is a 
fort, surrounded by pino-forests and chest- 
nut-groves, and here, too, a bungalow is 
provided by the Rajah of Poonch for tho 
benefit of weary travellers who brave tho 
terrors of the Pir Panjal route. 

The climb up to the pass is most ex- 
hilarating if one is in good condition, but 
the three miles of snowdrift which follow 
have such abundant reminiscences for tho 
conlics that they are apt to engender no 
little anxiety in tho carly season. Wild 
tales of avalanches from those frowning 
ridges suddenly carrying off mule-trains 
wholesale, and weird storics of snow-bound, 
frost- bitten wayfarers who have perished 
by the score in these altitudes, give a zest 
to one’s marching facilities until the danger- 
ous part of the pass has been successfully 
negotiated. 

Once over the ridge we zigzagged down 
the steep fir-clad slopes, through forests of 
birch and deodar, and along the banks of 
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mountain torrent till we reached the stately 
Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greck historian 
and the great highway of Kashmir, and 
were within easy reach of civilisation once 
more. 

The Valley of Kashmir, which we now 
entered, extends, roughly speaking, for a 
hundred and twenty miles from south-cast 
to north-west, and its greatest breadth is 
seventy-five miles. The flat part of the 
valley is eighty miles in length, with an 
average breadth of twenty miles, and it lies 
at an elcvation of from 5,000 to nearly 
7,000 feet above the sea. Through this the 
river flows with so many windings and 
turnings that a distance of ten miles along 
the stream represents but three miles as 
the crow flies. The whole valley was 
probably at one time a huge inland lako, a 
view supported by the native tradition, 
which tells how the waters broke down the 
mountain barrier at Baramulla, carrying 
everything through the gap, and leaving tho 
dry bed to form the fertile valley which we 
sce to-day. Ever since then the district 
has been drained by means of the Jhelum, 
which carries the melted snows of the moun- 
tains through the gorge to the Indus and 
the sca. 

There are still a number of lakes in tho 
valley, the two principal being the Wulur, 
or Woolar Lake, ten miles by six, and tho 
Dhal Lake, five miles by two. Along the 
bank of the latter extend those wonderful 
gardens or bagha, and groves of chenar-trees, 
the lovely cool resorts of the Mogul rulers 
that have been immortalised in song. and 
that give much of its charm to Kashmir. 
There congregate the European sojourners, 
camping in tho shade of chenar and 
poplar, or basking by orchards of apricot, 
pear, and quince. In the Chenar Bagh are 
found the bachelors, for whom it is by 
custom reserved, while the Munshi Bagh, 
an equally delightful resort, is set apart 
as the abode of married couples, or ladies 
and families. 

For Kashmir is essentially a land of tents 
and boats, and the river life, either on its 
bosom or its banks, tho supreme attraction. 
One may camp by lake, canal, or stream, or 
dwell in lordly houseboat or less pretentious 
doonza, just as is done in summer-time on 
the upper reaches of the Thames. Doongas, 
which are the more popular, can be hired 
at thirty shillings a month. 

The ordinary house-doonga, combining 
transport and habitation, is a long, flat- 
bottomed boat, broad in the centre and 
pointed at the ends. "These ends rise high 
out of the water, and here stand the boat- 
men, who lazily punt or paddle the craft 
along. In the middle is the dwelling-place, 
constructed in some cases of wood with 
latticed windows or blinds, in other cascs 
consisting of a wooden framework only, 
with open sides, which can be covered in by 
mats when desired. The cook-boat,’’ or 
kitchen, is towed behind. 

Hundreds of those house-doongas of all 
kinds throng the busy river during tho 
summer season or are moored by the banks 
of tho lakes and canals Shikarahs, also, 
the fast gondolas of Kashmir, which are 
employed for swifter transport from point 
to point along the numerous canals and 
river reaches. It is this utilisation of tho 
waterways which has given to Srinagar, tho 
capital, its name of“ the Asiatic Venice "— 
a hideous travesty of comparison. 

Srinagar, with a population of over 
120,000, is a quaint old-world place dating 
back to the sixth century, although the 
temple which crowns the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
close to the town, is over two thousand 
years old. Queer wooden houses, con- 
structed of logs, rise on piles from the water's 
edge, while the curious log bridges over- 
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laden with shops and dwelling-houses form 
one of the sights of the world. The filth of 
its native quarter is in strange contrast to 
the beauty of the baghs and the sweet 
smiling face of the valley around, and 
possibly accounts for the tendency to use 
the waterways rather than the land. 

The town extends in scattered fashion for 
four miles along the banks of the river, 
which here are but three hundred feet 
apart, and the rive? is reached from tho 
alleys by ghauts, or flights of steps, many of 
which are the remains of ancient temple 
stairways. At these the natives draw from 
the river the water for their household use, 
and here likewise many perform such ablu- 
tions as they may occasionally indulge in. 
The household washing, never a very heavy 
item, to judge from the clothing of most 
of tho peasants, is also conducted here. 
Small wonder that cholera and enteric 
troubles are rife! With such a view as 
this quarter of the town affords, one can 
fully appreciate the wisdom of being very 
particular as to the water-supply. 

Numerous temples and mosques rear their 
heads above the native city, and at the 
upper end is the palace of the Maharajah. 
Beyond this, above the last bridge, is the 
European quarter, specially reserved. No 
European may reside in the native quarter 
even were he desirous of so risking his 
health, and he may not even enter it after 
nightfall. But in his own colony by the 
river-bank everything is purveyed for his 
comfort and enjoyment. 

The bungalows are few, but they are 
unnecessary almost. For houseboats and 
doongas throng the river-side, and scores 
of tenta line the upper reaches. Here aro 
the British residency, the British church, 
the hospital, the library ; clubs and golf- 
links, too, polo and sports-ground, and all 
the other appurtenances for the amusement 
of Anglo-Indian society on holiday bent. 
Of late years many beautiful villas havo 
sprung up, and at least one fine hotel is run 
at Srinagar. But it is questionable if ever 
these will displace the ocean or even 
appreciably lessen the number of doongas 
which are annually occupied by European 
visitors to Kashmir. 

Two striking landmarks of the town, 
which can be viewed from» almost every 
part of the Vale, serve to dispel tho oft- 
recurring illusion that one is on the bank 
of the Thames. One is the hill known as 
the Takht-i-Sulaiman —Solomon's Throne— 
rising 1,000 feet above the city. The other 
is the grim fortress of Hari Parbat on an 
adjoining hill, well known to Kashmiris as 
a State prison. 

When in tho hotter months Srinagar, 
despite ita altitude, becomes decidedly re- 
laxing, many of the European visitors 
betake themselves to Gulmarg, a residential 
hill station 8,500 feet above sea-level and 
thirty miles north-west of the capital. This 
town is essentially European, and hotels 
and villas are available, with the usual 
sports-ground and other addenda. 

But we did not include this resort in our 
itinerary, having no desire to join ita fashion- 
able throng. Nor did we visit the next 
most important town, Islamabad, the upper 
limit of river traffic, which lies about forty 
miles above the capital in a south-easterly 
direction. But, descending from the Pir 
Panjal, we struck the river between this 
town and Pampoor, and pitched our tents 
here in a shady retreat until our doongas 
were brought up. From then until we left 
the valley by the Murree road our modo 
of living underwent a very complete change, 
for, with the exception of a few days, wo 
apent our time upon the water and were 
lotus-eaters in very sooth. 

(To be.conci uded.) 
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HEN Tom Baxter set off for that long 
stroll upon the edge of the Bay, 
wending his way now over slippery rocks, 
now by the side of pools that waited the 
incoming tide, now along the springy turf 
beyond the silver strand, now taking a short 
cut over the wet sands themselves, keeping 
a necessarily watchful eye upon the rising 
waters which rush over tho flats with danger- 
ous quickness, he little thought how many 
hours would pass before he was home once 
again, or how much would be crowded into 
those hours. 

Perhaps it was just as well. 

He strode the last mile or so of his course 
towards the low-lying point where the fields 
drew back from the shore and the river 
found its way in deep and muddy channels 
to the sea. From here he would turn 
inland and follow the river as he had fol- 
lowed the bead of the bay, finding himself. 
as the shades of night crept on, at the county 
town he had left earlicr that afternoon upon 
his twelve-mile stretch. 

Such was his plan, had ho been left to 
work his own sweet will. 

He steered to the left as he drew nearer 
the river's mouth, and, leaving the sands, 
made for the low stone wall that bounded 
the fields just here. Vaulting this lightly, 
he found himself in the corner of a piece of 
pleasant meadow-land that dipped to a 
sharp hollow, at the foot of which a horizon- 
tal stone slab was let into the ground. He 
ran down into this little dell, and threw 
himself upon tho stone for a short rest. 

What a quiet, lonely spot it was! Only 
the murmur of the sea and the wcird plaint 
of the gulls broke the silence. 

Half a century or more ago a whitc-sailed 
ship from the West had glided into the bay, 
bearing amongst the living souls a 
one dead body—the remains of a negro 
servant who had dicd at the journey’s end. 
His was the grave in the lonely dell where 
young Baxter this afternoon had thrown 
himsclf down to rest, conning in idle curio- 
sity the lines upon the slab as he lay there. 

The solitude of the place appealed to him 
in his then mood, but later on he had full 
cause to regret its loneliness. 

He drew from his pocket a few sand- 
wiches, and proceeded to spend a short time 
of entire satisfaction ere rising to continue 
his walk. He got up after a time, and it 
was at this point that the slight incident 
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NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 


By F. H. Botton, 
Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “ Trapped,” ete. 


PART I.—SAMBO'S GRAVE. 


occurred which switched him off into a 
night of adventure. 

At one corner of tho dell a thicket of 
bramble and hedge attracted his attention, 
and he began to look about for the chance 
of blackberries. The autumn had, however, 
been unusually dry, and the few berries he 
found were withered and unappetising. 

As he was peering amongst the bushes a 
small handbag in the centre of the thicket 
caught his eye. Instantly his whole nature 
was alert, curious to know the reason of 80 
unexpected & find, and he scarched about 
for means of penetrating the hedge to the 
centre where the bag was hidden. 

He could see it distinctly, once his eye had 
caught its presence, by pecping close down 
between the leaves and brambles, but he 
scraped and scratched himself considerably, 
and had to make several attempts, before he 
found, on the upper side of the dell, a some- 
what thinner defence of brushwood, which 
parted and gave him access to an interior 
space sufficiently large to enable him to 
crouch inside in comparative comfort. 

Here he was able to lay hands upon the 
bag, which was unlocked. Only the thought 
that there must be some mystery in such a 
thing being in so lonely and out-of-the-way 
a place excused to his conscience the act of 
ppening the bag, and when he had done so 

e mystery was none the clearer. 

* My word!" ho exclaimed, half aloud. 
Of all the rum goes! 

He drew out a coil of rope, a small phial, 
and a six-chambered revolver. 

“ Wonder if the beastly thing's loaded? 

Whether he would have found out, and 
whether the discovery would have been 
made without danger to his head, which 
was placed in a ition the reverse of 
favourable, should the weapon prove 
loaded, and discharge itself, cannot be said. 
His examination stopped dead at this 
instant, for he heard a noise as of some ono 
climbing the stone wall from the shore, and, 
peeping anxiously through the intervening 
thicket, he saw a man swing himself into the 
field. 

It came across Tom Baxter at this crisis 
that his position might easily become one 
requiring explanation. There were two 
courses that suggested themselves to him— 
to lie low, or to make a bolt for it. He 
chose the former as being on the whole the 
least risky. By adopting the latter course 
he might possibly fail to clear himself of the 
brambles before he was caught; whereas, 
after all, the fellow might have no connection 
with, or knowledge of, the mysterious deposit. 

It certainly seemed as if he had none, for 
he gave no heed to the spot, walking slowly 
down the slope of the dell and throwing 
himself upon the grass. Some ten minutes 

Baxter finding each one about five 
times its usual length, and then things grew 
warmer—considerably warmer. 

A second time there was the noise of 
some one ADR: a second time some 
one swung himself over into the field, now 
apparently from ths opposite direction. 
Then the new comer, spying the other, made 
towards him, after a cautious scanning of 
the fields and shore. It came more forcibly 
than ever upon the lad that things might get 
awkward before long. 

The two men began to converse, their 
voices being sufficiently audible to enable 
the boy in hiding to overhear; and the 
knowledge he gained from their conversation 
did not put him any more at his ease, 


* Right-o, I s' Oe? queried the now 
arrival, taking his seat upon the grass. 

* All O. K., was the answer. ‘ The old 
dog's away, but the pup's at home.“ 

The other laughed. 

* And pinching the pup'll make the old 
dog howl?" he remarked, in unpleasant 
interrogation. 

“It just will!" was the reply. '' And 
let him howl.” 

He mixed an imprecation with this, show- 
ing so much of hatred that Tom shuddered 
in his hiding-place. It was evident that the 
language had reference to something moro 
than merely concerned members of tho 
canine race. 

„Well, what's the programme ?”’ asked 
the now comer after a pause that gave the 
boy time for plenty of uncomfortablo 
thoughta. 

His companion chuckled. 

“ We'll make use of the family ghost," he 
said. It's been little enough good up to 
now." 

„What d'you mean?" was tho sharp 
query. None of your ghosts for me. I'm 
game for flesh and bload, but I bar the other 
Sort. 

* Man alive!“ came the surprised retort, 
* don't tell me Bob Copplethwaite's scared 
at bogeys! I thought you'd more sense.” 

“You let Bob Copplethwaite be, and 
nover mind what you thought,” growled tho 
other. What's the game to be? .I've 
& rope and a bottle o' chloroform, and a 
barker, too, in à stowed away there." 
He nodded towards the coppice, and Baxter 
felt a creeping sensation down his back; 
but the previous intense desire to be up and 
away had now given place to a longing to 
hear more of the blackguards’ plot. 

* You'd best keep your barker quiet," 
said the first man ; ** we're not in for murder, 
don't you make any mistake. The pup's to 
be got away alive—all alive and kicking— 
and the old dog ll pay for his return any 
price we've a mind to put upon him, if the 
thing's worked right. All you've got to do 
is to be ready where I showed you in tho 
wood close to the house, by the stroke of 
twelve, and not later. The young un's got 
spunk, and he's mad to be out on his own 
and have a go for that respected bogey. 
It's time for fooling round just now, and 
the spot you'll be in's just the likeliest —— 
What's that you say?“ 

„Nothing! ” growled the other. 

* Umph!" remarked his companion; 
* gounded to me a rum sort of nothing! 
However, you dry up and listen. Ill let 
him out, like I've agreed, and you'll do the 
rest. It’s on the strict q-t. If his ma got 
to know, there'd be the ky-bosh put on the 
whole business. I don't show up——” 

“ "Cos o' that bogey ? " 

„No, Bob Copplethwaite, not cos o' that 
bogey! D'you want the show given away 
by me being in it, you fool? I'm tho pup’s 
friend, J am. I wait, to let him in again, 
till he's out o' sight, and then back I toddle 
to my little cot, and next day, who's readicst 
with help to find the missing pet, eh!“ 

To judge by the growling and mbling 
of the other man, he seemed to think that the 
shares in this enterprise were by no mean: 
equally apportioned, but after a little more 
discussion he consented to act the part agreed 
upon. 

Pif Baxter had listened intently before, his 
desire to hear all he could was increased now. 
He thought be saw.a fresh reason for his 


interest, and the next few sentences con- 
firmed him. 

“ [ll have to be off," said the first comer. 
“It’s all I'll do to get back to Lunechester 
by half-past nine and catch the trap back 
to the Hall You stop here till it's dark ; 
there's dead sure to be nobody fooling about 
this spot now, and when it gots later you can 
cut across to the river. You know where 
old Thompson kceps his boat, and you can 
borrow it without asking. After you'vo 
caught the pup and took him to—well, you 
know —if you give the old cove's tub a shovo 
off on its own it'll put 'em on a wrong scent, 
and give tim» for the rest of what we've got 
to do." 

That settled it. Baxtor saw the plan 
clearly now. After crossing the intervening 
fields you reached the marshland and the 
shore, where tho hurrying river passed 
through the mudflats to the sea. On tho 
farther side roso, from the turf beyond tho 
channel, the wall that bounded the railway- 
line, and beyond this the wall and woods 
round Langland Hall; whilst acroes the 
woods were lako and grounds and Hall itself. 
For reasons of avarice or revenge, the plot of 
those two scoundrels was to kidnap tho only 
son of Sir Arnold Armstrong, of Langland 
Hall, young Reg. Armstrong. And Reg. 
was his particular friond ! 

They were bosom companions at tho 
Lunechester Grammar School, and man 
were tho jolly days Baxtcr had spont wit 
the other, fishing in the lake in tho Hall 
grounds, or roaming Langland Woods. He 
thought he remembered having seen the 
first of the two men, now he came to think 
of it, on on» of his last vieits. Doubtless a 
new manservant in the place. 

His lips closed grimly and his eyes flashed. 


He proposed to put a spoke into the wheel 
these blackgu were about to turn. It 


should not run quite so smoothly as they 
thought, if ho could prevent it. 

His hands were busy as well as his brain, 
and in a trice ho had silently conveyed the 
pistol and the stoppcred bottle to his own 
pocket. Then he waited in suspense. It 
would never do as yet to risk a bolt; tho 
noise h^ must make in crawling from his 
hiding-placo must draw the attention of tho 
man who remained, and he would be upon 
him before ho was free of the thicket. No; 
there was nothing for it just now but to lio 
low and watch, trusting to luck that the 
fellow would stroll off a bit from where he 
sat, or perhaps even drop asleep for a time, 
now that his companion was gone. 

It seemod as though the first contingency 
would happen. The man rose after a while, 
and, with his hands in his keta, 
down the slope in front of the thicket with 
th» evident intention of crossing the negro's 
grave and ascending the farther side, prob- 
ably to look idly over the wall across th» 
sca. It was so lonely that he need have no 
fcar of being seen by anyone in doing so. 

But he got no farther than the stone, and 
thon ho stopped with an exclamation of 
surpris». Tom could have kicked himself 
in his despair. Why on earth had ho made 
such a mess with his crumbs when eating his 
sandwiches ? He was always an untidy 
beggar at his meals. Well, he had done it 
this time, and no mistake! Ho must clear 
off before things got warmer. 

It was the snapping of a twig which, 
sounding in the man’s awakened ears, 
caused him to wheel sharply round and run 
to the thicket. The boy was endeavouring 
to wriggle his way out, and, by rushing to 
the top of the slope, the fellow was round to 
the opening before Tom was free, and had 
him therefore at a disadvantage. The boy 

it his teeth. 

* Well, you shan't have it all your own 


way, he panted, struggling under the grasp 
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of the other ; and, plunging his hand into his 
ket, he drew out the phial and threw it 
own. He might even have gone so far as 
io attempt to use the pistol in self-defence, 
but it could not bo reached in time in his 
present constrained position, and he only 
got the phial with an effort. 

The move was fatal. If only, as he had 
hoped, the bottle had broken, and the con- 
tents been spilled! As it was, his an- 
tagonist made a grab for it, and, snatching 
the lad's cap from his head, managed to get 
som» of the spirit soaked into this. A 
tight sens» of suffocation as the cap was 
forced over his mouth and noso, and the lad 
sank into unconsciousness. 

In th» struggle tho remainder of the 
chloroform was spilt, and that was the only 
good tho boy had been able to effect by his 
sacrifice. It was well the pistol had not 
discharged itself in his pocket, presuming it 
to have beon loaded. 

By slow and confused degrees Tom came 
out of a horrible dream in which a boa 
constrictor was squeezing the life out of him. 
The worst of it was that when the dream had 

adually and mistily faded away, and ho 
ound himself upon the ground, the sense of 
constriction was still there—constriction and 
vast discouragement. 

Heavily and clumsily he wondered why 
on earth he could not shout, till by slow 
degrees memory and realisation came again 
upon him, and he knew that his legs were 
bound together and his hands fastenod 
behind him as ho lay, whilst his voico was 
stilled by his handkerchief rammed into his 
mouth. Moreover, he soon found that he 
was still in the thicket, and that all efforts 
even to roll out were futile, as the bonds of 
his wrists were passed round the root of one 
of the bushes. 

Here's a pretty how-d’ye-do!” he 
thought, with a groan. 

He lay there for some little time trying 
hard to think there must be a way out of his 
difficulty, and finding none. Then, as the 
darkness gathered, he heard and felt a 
movement, and, screwing his head round 
towards the opening, saw the faco of his 
lat> antagonist dimly in the twilight. 

„What ho, my beauty!” said that 
worthy. 80 you've woke up again, 'avo 
you? Well, you and me's going to have a 
little talk later on. I've a pressing bit of a 
job on, and I'm sorry I can't keep you com- 
pany just now as long's I'd like ; but when 
that’s done with, there'l be your littlo 
account to square up. And frying on a 
gridiron'll be easy compared to what you'll 
get, my buck, for the inconvenience I bin 
put to," he concluded savagely, giving the 
poor lad a blow on the cheek as something 
to go on with. 

After which he withdrew, and, seating 
himself in the dell, prepared to enjoy a pipe 
before setting out on his dastardly errand. 

Fast the last traces of daylight died away ; 
in the thicket where the boy lay confused 
and troubled it was now quite dac: even 
outside it was evident that, though the sky 
was not greatly clouded, there was no light 
to be looked for when the sun's rays were 
spent. The man sat smoking and growling 
for a time. 

Chloroform gone—rot you!” he hissed. 
And not over and above much rope left 
handy. There's a deal you'll pay for, my 
young fighting-cock, afore you and me’s 
Square." 

Though his mouth was stopped his ears 
were not, and the lad's hearing was pretty 
acute; even the bushes did not stop him 
from getting much of what the scoundrel was 
saying, and it was a relief when at last, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, the fellow 
got ap ena lumbered away over the fieldg 
into the night, 
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The sense of relicf, however, was soon 
past. To lie bound and helpless, with no 
prospect of release save at the hands of one 
who might well prove a merciless foc, is of 
itself a sufficiently uncomfortable position. 
When to this is added the well-nigh intoler- 
able oppression of black night in a weirdly 
lonely spot, the situation becomes dis- 
tressing to a degree. Baxter had pluck— 
he was a sturdy and an active youngster— 
but he had neod of evcry ounce of self. 
control at his call now. 

Ho calculated it was by this timo a little 
after nine. They would be wondcring at 
home what had come of him; but they 
would never guess his rcal plight. He 
struggled to cscape his bonds, but the 
position in which ho was placod, added to 
the skilful manner ho was trussed, made his 
efforts of no avail. Of a surcty tho fellow ` 
who had caught him know somcthing of the 
art of making fast with a rope, worse luck 

He lay on his side, panting with his 
efforts, and longing to bo ablo to get his 
mouth free of the handkerchief. That 
would be some relief, though he knew well 
enough he might shout himself black and 
there would be none to hear; so he kept 
quiet again for a time, turning his head 
a little and looking intently upwards. 
Through tho bushes he saw at last the gleam 
of a bright star. It scemed at any rate somo 
little company to tho poor lad in the un- 
canny darkness, with the ghostly murmur 
of the sca and the occasional weird noises 
of the night in his anxious ears. 

He did not know how long he had lain: 
it seemed ages upon ages ; and the intervals 
of struggling were tiring him out, when 
gradual upon his torpid mind a new 
sensation made itself felt. 

He thought he heard a slight snap, or 
crackle. The noise roused him from tho 
reverie into which he was sinking, but not 
sufficiently to make him more than in- 
differently curious as to the cause, till 
another and louder crackle sounded in his 
cars, and a light appeared to be flickering 
behind him. 

By a great effort he managed to twist his 
neck farther round ; and then the full, awful 
horror of his plight gripped the poor lad's 
heart. The ashes of the pipe, emptied upon 
the dry grass at the edge of the thicket 
smouldered gently, but with the deadly 
persistence that such things sometimes show 
when least desired, and now a soft breath of 
wind had fanned the embers into flame. 

He was a prisoner in the centre of what 
bade fair to be very soon a roaring firo. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAT is there at the seaside that has more 
fascination for the average boy on his 
summer holidays than the grand blue-and- 
white boat which rests on its carriage in tho 
fine house built for it, where it will be most 
haady and convenient for launching when 


The Famous Caister Lifeboat, whose Men Never turn back. 


the shrieking rocket rushes hissing through 
the air on the dark winter's night, and when 
brave men come hurrying down to set out 
to the rescue of the shipwrecked mariners ? 

The genus schoolboy usually knows all 
about the lifeboat ere he has been one day 
at his favourite seaside resort. He has 
made friends with the stalwart young 
fellow who k guard over it, in leather 
breeches and dark blue jersey, and with 
the sou’-wester well back on his head. 
From that quiet and modest custodian of 
the Saucy Sarah the boy has learned all 
about the splendid work that the famous 
boat has done in times past; and he looks 
up with the glance of hero-worship in his 
eyes as the old sailor recounte for him once 
more at Ramsgate the thrilling tale of the 
wreck of the /ndian Chief, or as the shy 
young mariner at St. Anne’s tells him with 
far-away eyes of that awful night of Decem- 
ber 9, 1886, and pointe t » the grand monu- 
ment on the sea-front at the little town in 
Lancashire. 

It is to introduce to the notice of our 
friend the schoolboy a few of the most 
notable lifeboats round our coast, boats 
which perhaps he has never seen, that this 
article is written. 

We cannot do better than begin with this 
one at St. Anne’s. You see that she is 
called the Nora Royds, and you observe 
what a beautiful craft she is. How peace- 
ful she looks on this calm day! But how 
different the St. Anne’s lifeboat appeared 
on that terrible December night twenty 
years ago, when she earned immortal fame 
throughout the world by the self-sacrificing 
bravery of her magnificent crew! The 
steamer Mexico was wrecked on a sandbank 
near Formby in a terrific pue and signal. 
rockets were sent flying. You do not need 
telling that Lancashire at once rushed to the 
rescue ; ay, though it meant certain death 
to the brave lifeboat men. 
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SOME FAMOUS LIFEBOATS. 


Bv GEgoRGE A. WADE, B.A. 


In pitchy darkness off went, almost 
together, the Southport, Lytham, and St. 
Anne's lifoboats to the wreck. Crowds 
watched all night on the shore, but could 
see nothing. All they knew was that the 
gallant lifeboate refused to be beaten back 


by the raging seas, and were still trying to 
reach the perishing sailors on the Mexico. 
As morning broke there was a sudden 
spasm of fear gripped those beating hearts 
on the beach. One lifeboat was seen 
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Tne Grace Darling Lifeboat, Holy Island. 


upset, and had lost thirteen out of her 
fi men ; the St. Anne’s boat was found 
later with her bottom upwards. 

No wonder that men and women gaze 
to-day with awe, and yet with thrills of 
pride, at the lifeboats of Southport and St. 
Anne’s in the summer; and no wonder that 
every schoolboy glows as he talks with that 
man who was one of the two of the crew that 
survived that awful night. 

Or it may be that you have been spending 
your holidays at Yarmouth, and | ha 
walked out to the little village of Caister. 
Of oourse, you go with throbs of excitement 
to view the lifeboat, for was it not in connec- 
tion with her that one of the v finest 
episodes in the story of our island's bravery 
occurred only a few years ? 

Don’t you remember how the Beauchamp 
went out with her crew in a howling storm 
to help a vessel in distress, and in that crew 
were several of the Haylett family ? Don't 

ou see the grey-haired grandfather, James 

aylett, watching for the sons and grand. 
sons who never returned alive, gazing with 
staring eyes across the boiling waves, but 
gazing in vain as he muttered in his heart 
the words he had so often heerd in the 
little village chapel, ‘“ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away? 

And then you remember that day or two 
later, when all Britain felt as if it would 
have liked to rush and clasp that grand old 
sailor round the nqck, to hug him and kiss 
him in its pride and glory! What had he 
done? He stood quietly in the coroner's 
court, giving his acoount of how the life- 
boat had set out, and of how he had seen 
that it would bo impossible for her to make 
way against the terrible waves and raging 
wind. Then the coroner asked that grey 
head in the kindliest tones— | 

* Then why did they not turn back ? " 


A Public Memorial to the famous heroine. 


coming back—it was the Lytham boat. 
But where were the St. Anne’s and South- 
port craft? Alas! alas! the whole world 
mourned the story! The sea had con- 
quered them. The Southport boat had been 


And, oh, that magnificent reply, which 
thrilled every Briton throughout the world 
when he heard of it, as the ved grand- 
father, with blazing eyes and set jaw, 
answered in trumpet tones, 

[“ Turn 
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“Turn back ! 
back! 

No wonder that Caister and its lifeboat 
became famous in a day through all civilised 
humanity. 'The Hayletts been known 


Caister men never turn 


in Norfolk for generations, and this was a 
man worthy of leading the bravest of the 
brave in his county. It rang over the 


— 
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lifeboat came to shore next day with her 
preoious freight of saved men. So changed 
were the Bradford’s crew with their dreadful 
experience that several of them were unrecog- 
nisable even by their own relations. The 
Royal National Lifeboat Society awarded 
special silver medals to all the crew, and a 
gold one to the veteran Charley Fish, for 
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Launching the Samuel Fletcher "—the Famous Blackpool Lifeboat. 


world amid the acclamation of nations, that 
simple answer: “Caister men never turn 
back!" And it may well be a motto for 
our boys in every part of the land, when 
duty clearly calls them, however dangerous 
or uncertain appears the path. Let them 
emulate the Caister motto—no turning back 
from the right way. 

Of the well-known Ramsgate lifeboat 
what innumerable stories are told! The 
celebrated Bradford, which was the hero of 
many of these, has now been replaced by a 
newer and more up-to-date craft. But 
many of us older boys yet see the Bradford 
as she used to go gaily out to the dangerous 
Goodwin Sands on those awful winter 
nights when a ship was being wrecked 
there. We ourselves can recall that January 
morning (1881) when no less than four life- 
boats put out to try to rescue the crew of 
the ill-fated Indian Chief, which had run 
ashore on the dreadful sands, and was 
rapidly going to pieces. 

When the signal-bell rang, what a rush 
there was of men from all over Ramsgate 
to get a seat in the Bradford / A tug was 
ready to help her out, and a terrific shout 
echoed as Chariey Fish, her famous coxswain, 
seized the rudder-lines. The king of life- 
boat men undoubtedly was Charley Fish, 
for he had already been out five hundred and 
ninety-one times to rescue vessels, and he 
had helped to save eight hundred and seventy- 
seven lives. Do you wonder that the Rams- 
gate lifeboat has always been counted as 
the premier boat of England, the best of all 
rivals, just as her coxswain was the king of 
lifeboat-men ? 

Let us pass over the awful time the Brad- 
ford had that day and next. Ay, for the 
crew were out that time! -Twenty-six 
hours’ constant work in that awful storm it 
took the Bradford to win the fight, and often 
it seemed as if her time had come at last. 
But Fish stood undaunted at her stern 
through it all, with his magnificent experi- 
ence and ability, bent on success or death. 
The lifeboat won. 

Such a crowd of yelling, shouting, praying, 
cheering folks was surely never scen there 
before as welcomed the heroes when the 


the renown they had added that January 
day to the world-wide fame of the Ramsgate 
lifeboat. 

The visitor to the coast of Northumber- 
land may have seen a lifeboat which is some- 
what unique, in that it is itself a memorial 
of a famous wreck, and is dedicated to her 
whose name will thrill ages long after ours 
with the noble tale of her daring. I allude 
to the lifeboat Grace Darling, which can be 
seen near the spot where its namesake lived. 

The Grace Darling is a fine boat, and a 
worthy memorial of the Northumbrian girl 
who went out with her father from the 
Longstone lighthouse to the wreck of the 


Forfarshire to save the perishing sailors, and 
with whose name England in praise 
and glory at her gallant deed. Nor does 
the famous lifeboat to-day want a fine- 
spirited crew, for Grace Darling’s name and 
deed still stir these brave and simple North- 
umbrians. Did not the vicar himself jump 
in and help to rescue shipwrecked men on 
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one occasion? And did not a woman, a 
second Grace Darling, at another time get 
into the boat to make up the crew when her 
husband was away on the sea? So don't 
forget to have a good look at the Grace 
Darling when next you go to the coast of 
Northumberland for your annual holiday. 

The Yorkshire coast can boast of as great 
storms as most places when winter sets in, 
and of course you know the chief life- 
boats of the Tykes, which are at Scar- 
borough and Whitby. The latter spot is 
specially dangerous to vessels, and so it is 
necessary to keep two lifeboats there. 
Grand boats they are, such as our friend 
Mr. Walter Wood (who has written so much 
about the North Sea fishermen) likes to go 
out in. You would have hard work to 
make Mr. Wood believe that there are any 
grander or more celebrated boats anywhere 
than these two at Whitby, or than the 
Lady Leigh of his favourite Rockborough— 
which is, of course, Scarborough. 

The Tyke will point you to the lifeboat 
memorials in Whitby Church, that noted 
church on the cliff, which has two hundred 
steps to be climbed ere you reach it. He 
will tell you of how the famous Whitby boat 
once went out six times to six different ships 
in one storm, and saved five crews, then was 
capsized whilst on her sixth journey, and 
lost twelve out of her thirteen men. Six 
times in one day, and then that sacrifice ! 
No wonder that Mr. Walter Wood has such 
a warm corner in his Yorkshire heart for the 
Whitby lifeboats, or for that splendid one at 
Scarborough, with her well-known coxswain, 
John Owston. Surely a national memorial 
ought to be erected to such families as the 
Hayletts of Caister, the Fishes of Ramsgate, 
the Woods of Gorleston, and the Owstons 
of Scarborough, for the work these families 
have done in the lifeboats of our land ! 

That grand old salt, John Owston, still 
leads the Lady Leigh to victory, or did when 
last I saw her. He is the man to tell you 
thrilling tales of the Scarborough lifeboat, 
such as that of the great deed of Lord 
Charles Beauclerk and William Tindall, 
to whose memory the tablet in the parish 
church is placed. It was Tindall who stood 
watching that dreadful wreck on the Spa, 
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when the lifeboat could not come nearer, 
and who said, as he saw her overturned in 
trying to do so, whilst her men were drowning 
in the boiling sea— 
* Give me a rope, and I'll go in !” 
Without waiting for a t or rope, 
had Dad. the would have been useless if he 


had had, them, the young Tyke of twenty, 


four took off his coat. 'Then Lord Charles 
Beauclerk rushed up, and shouted above 
the gale— 

Hold on! Vil go with you!” 

And into the raging waves they jumped to 
‘try to rescue the gallant drowning lifeboat- 
men. But it was all in vain; the billows 
overpowered them, and they sank with tho 
others, never to risc again till the sea yields 
up its dead. The Lady Leigh of our own 
day, and John Owston's crew, are legitimate 
successors of theso brave men, and York- 
shire is proud of them, too. 

The Kentish shore is a favourite spot for 
the summer holidays, and you will find 
other famous boats there besides the 
Ramsgate one. The fame of the men of 
Deal is world-wide. Also the fame of the 
Mary Somerville is not merely local. What 
she has done is writ large on the pages of 
glory of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Society, and Deal must be nearly all heroes, 
if one may take the record of what its men 
have done on the Goodwin Sands as a guide. 
For there is hardly a man in Deal who has 
not had some experience there at one timo 
or another in the Mary Somerville or her 
counterpart, when wintry gales raged and 
ships were going fast to destruction. 

Then there is that boat at Lydd, the boat 
in which that great-hearted Isaac Tart and 
the young curate, the Rev. Cyril Robins, 
said they would go to the rescue of tho 
perishing sailors of a sinking ship even if 
they had to row the lifeboat by themselves ! 
They hadn’t, after such an example, you 
may be sure. But they meant it. 

The Lydd lifeboat is worthy of a place in 
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M? amateur photographers nowadays 

possess a mayic-lantern, and those 
who do will find no more fascinating amuse- 
ment for tho long winter evenings and wet 
days than the preparation from their nega- 
tives of photographic lantern-slides. So 
many negatives which prove a disappoint- 
ment in their original size will be found to 
yield delightful pictures on the lantern- 
screen, that surprises are constantly in 
store, and really pictorial “bits” are 
frequently being discovered. 

A half-plate negative will generally 
allow of & small portion being used for a 
slide, whilst it may be reduced if necessary 
that is, if the whole of the picture is wanted ; 
but, needless to say, the quarter-plate 
negative is the most suitablo size for tho 
work. 

There are two kinds of lantern-plates to 
be had at the present time, cach of which is 
more especially suited to a certain class of 
negative, and a poor deal of one’s success 
depends on the choice of the plate in con- 


uence. 

1 is almost always possi ble to divide up 
one’s negatives into two classes — flat, 
weak, or soft, and vigorous, plucky,” or 
contrasty. The latter will give the best 
results with the so-called black-tone lantern- 
plates, whilst thin, weak negatives can bo 
made to give brilliant slides with the newer 
gaslight plates ; these can be worked in an 
ordinary room in full gaslight, and are well 
worth a trial. 

Black-tone lantern-plates have to be 
freated just like bromide paper, and must 
therefore be used in the dark-room, in an 
orange or red light. 

A plate is put into the printing-frame, 
film side to the film of tho negative, Tho 
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this account, if only becauso of her cox- 
swain, for the family of the Tarts belongs 
to the Haylett, Fish, and Owston fraternity. 
As to the curate, you may not havo heard 
how his father, the Soldiers“ Bishop " at 
Windsor, as he was lovingly called by thou- 
sands of British troops, told me that, after 
the great event which made the land ring 
with his son's fame that night. he wrote to 
his boy asking what he had thought about 
as he rowed through those terrible waves to 
what scemed certain death. 

“I thought of you and of mother," 
replied the modest and brave boy, “and I 
said a little prayer for you, and hoped that 
God would bless you all.” 

As the Rev. Arthur Robins said to me, 
with tears in his eyes and pride in his 
voice: Few folks had heard of the Lydd 
boat before that night, but there were few 
who hadn't heard of it before the following 
one!" It is true; Lydd had joined the great 
band when its gallant sailors, led by Isaao 
Tart and the curate, saved those ten men 
after everybody had given them up for lost. 

Then there is the Aldeburgh lifeboat, off 
the coast of Suffolk. It has done wonderful 
work in its time, and you ought to sce it if 
you ever get that way; there is also tho 
famous Charlotte, or her successor, which 
has done marvellous things at the dreaded 


‘Manacles we have heard so much of on tho 


Cornish coast. There is the William Eurle, 
of Swanage, which knows as much about tho 
awful Channel gales as most lifeboats do, 
and which has done yeoman service: thero 
is the Samuel Fletcher, of Blackpool, most 
visited of all lifeboats by holiday visitors; 
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al ane is best mado with a fairly feeble 
light, such as an ordinary Bray burner 
or cight candle-power electric lamp. Tho 
farther from the light that the frame is held 
during the exposure the more contrast will 
be got in the lantern-slide ; this is a point 
worth remembering. For an ordinary nega- 
tive, the frame should be held about eighteen 
inches away from the light, and about two 
feet away if the negative is weak. 

Do not forget that almost double tho 
exposure is required at two fect distanco 
that is wanted eighteen inches away; tho 
equare of the distance gives the increase in 
exposure; thus, if fifteen seconds were 
required one foot away, sixty seconds would 
be necessary two fect away, and so on. 

Different brands of lantern-plates requiro 
considerable difference in the exposurcs ; 
but the best guide to correct exposure is 
that a full minute's development can be 
given, with metol-hydroquinone or amidol. 
The M.Q.” developers sold by all chemists 
answer admirably, whilst those who have 
their own scales and chemicals are strongly 
advised to try the following formula: 


Water 4 4 ounces 
Sulphite of sda 150 grains 
Potassium bromide. — . 3 grain 


When dissolved, and a few minutes beforo 
usc, add 20 grains of amidol. 

With either developer, an over-exposed 
plate will flash up in ten or fifteen seconds, 
and will give a grey image devoid of all 
contrast. If correctly exposed, the imago 
wil appear gradually, gently gaining 
strength, and will reach full depth in from 
sixty to ninety seconds. 

Never carry on development so far that 


the shadows, or “ blacks,” become tog 
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and there is the even better-known Mark 
Lane, which Edgar Woods so long guided 
at Gorleston, perhaps only second, if that, 
in renown to tho Caister boat amongst the 
many lifeboats on the East Coast. 

As to Edgar Woods himself, well—we havo 
not spacc hero to tell what he has done, 
but he has a real claim to be with the best 
of coxswains when honour is paid to tho 
bravest and noblest. Wasn't it he who 
once, when everybody else at Crorleston— 
brave men thouvh those sailors are—said, 
“Its simply impossible to get the Mark 
Lane out," walked to the end of the pier, 
looked at the waves like mountains, gazed 
up at the awful sky, then turned round with 
8^t face, pointed to the wreck at sca, and 
Sid, We're going, whatever happens!“ 

Then, in Scotland, there is the celebrated 
Montrose lifeboat, and the Arbroath ono, 
about both of which stirring tales are told. 
An in Ireland, surely enough glory has been 
brought to the Emerald Isle by the Kings- 
town lifeboat Civil Service, even if one had 
not heard of the splendid boat at Queens- 
town and of the one that is the pride of 
Youghal. And right between all these 
boats, in the little Manx island, there goes 
out in the ficrcest storm that boat from 
Douglas, also the one from the Ramsey 
harbour, and the grand specimen that Port 
Erin boasts, all of which are lifeboats 
visited and loved by thousands of folk who 
go to the Isle of Man every year on their 
holidays, but who never forget these mes- 
sengers of mercy that are always ready in 
winter to rescue the perishing or to perish 
themselves in the attempt. 
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dense to be seen through. If you hold a 
finished slide up against a white sky, or 
against a piece of ground glass, every 
detail should be visible; and if too deep in 
any portion, the light of the lantern will not 
be able to penetrate it. 

Gaslight lantern-plates may be put in 
tho printing-frame, developed, and 80 forth, 
in full gaslight, but about cigkt feet away 
from it; if the light be incandescent gas, it 
must be only turned about one-third on, 
or it will fog tho plates. Exposure is given 
with the frame held only four or six inches 
away from the burner, onc to three minutes 
being necessary, according to tho density 
of the negative. 

With these plates it is absolutely essential 
to give correct exposure, as to get tho best 
results only half a minute must be allowed 
for development. You wili then get beauti- 
ful blue-black pictures of great brilliancy, 
which show up wonderfully well in tho 
lantern. The reader is again cautioned 
against giving cither too long exposure or 
too much development; gaslizht plates 
yicid intense blacks so readily that it is 
easy to get the shadow portions of tho 
pictures quite impenetrable. 

As soon as a lantern-plate is sufficiently 
developed, it must be put into the fixing 
bath without any intermediate washing, 
and left thore for quite five minutes, although 
it may appear to be “fixed” in only a 
few seconds. The best way to make an 
acid tiring bath, which has the advantage 
of instantly stopping development, is as 
follows : 


Water " * ° " 


. | pint 
Hypo 
Bisulphite of soda^ , 


, 4 ounces 


„ 60 grains 
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Never examino a plate in strong light 
until it has been fi for five minutes, or 
tho whites may turn yellow and tho slide 
b> ruined. hen thoroughly fixed, wash 
th» plates in running water, or scveral 
changes, for at least half an hour, and, 
better still, for an hour. Bo careful, 
finally, to dry them in a room frco from dust. 

A finished slide can be toncd to a beautiful 
brown colour by placing it for a minute or 
two in the following solution : 


Water - >. > « 4 Ounces 
Uranium nitrate . 16 grains 
Potassium ferricyanide . 16 grains 
Acstic acid 10 drops 


When it has reached the desired colour, 
take out the slide and wash it for about 
six minutes in running water. 

A slide toned brown in this way can 
be converted into a rich blue picture, very 
suitable for moonlight effects, snow scenes, 
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seascapes, ctc., by placing it, after tho six 

minutes’ washing, in the following bath: 
Perchloride of iron 20 grains 
Water 3 ounces 


It turns blue within two minutes, and then 
meroly requires a good wash. 

Lantern- slides when finished and dried 
require a cover - glaas, to prevent the film 
from becoming scratched ; a cover-glass is 
merely a piece of plain glass, lantern-plate 
size, Which must be carefully cleaned and 

uite dry. It is put in contact with the 

Im of the lantern- plate, and the two are 
then “ bound ” e 

But this enables us to place, between the 


two glasses, a mask, or piece of black paper 
with a hole cut in some ae shape, 
to include the picture. Thus, a shilling 


box of masks will be found to contain 
circular ones, panel. shaped, square, and 
rectangular ones, and so on. A mask of 
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a shapo ap iato to the subject of the 
picture being chosen, it is bound in with the 
two glasses which are now firmly fixed 

ther by gumming a lantern-binder i.e. 
& long strip of paper about 13 inches by 
4 inch—right round the four ; four 
strips of stamp-edging 3] inches by j inch 
will answer the purpoec, but lantern-binders 
can be bought of any photographic dealer, 
made specially for this purpose. 

In order to avoid putting lantern-slides 
into the carrier upside down, or wrong way 
round, they must be epotted. Lay tho 
finished and bound slide on the table, 
film upwards—te. as if it were an ordinary 
5 then, at each corner of the 

inding-strip at the top of the picture, paint 
two small circles in white or other suitable 
colour. The lanternist then knows that 
he must have these spota towards him, at the 
bottom of the picture, when he puts the slide 
into the lantern. 
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qu are lizards and lizards. They range 

froin tiny creatures to mighty reptiles ; 
from dear little things, in which schoolboys 
delight, to ugly monsters which terroriso 
both man and beast. 

While therc are but fow reptiles to be seen 
at this season of the year in our own fields 
and ponds, the lizards of the Antipodes are 
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just now dis porting themselves to ther 
earts' content, basking in the brilliant 
sunshine of the Southern hemisphere. 

A lizard, as well as a dog, may have a 
bad name, and that is particularly the case 
with a harmless and useful creature which 
is called the Rock Gecko. Many an Austra- 
lian would fail to recognise the little reptile 
by such an appellation, for more often it 
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A REMARKABLE REPTILE. 


is termed the Rock Scorpion—a misnomer 
which has led to a silly prejudice and an un- 
deserved stigma. . 

Like the homely toad of our own island, 
the Gecko is looked upon as objectionable, 
and, that being the case, ple, both old 
and young, are apt to shudder at the very 
mention of the poor innocent creature, and 


the ordinary person would as soon pick up 
a rattlesnake as touch the tail of the gentle 
little lizard. 

Geckos are found in all the warm districta 
of Australia, and as clever athletes they 
take a deal of beating. It is rather startling 
to see these sinuous reptiles climbing walls 
and running along ceilings. They scramble 
about just as freely as flies, and meet with as 
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little difficulty in scaling a looking-glass or 
mounting a polished E 

For this purpose the Rock Scorpion, to 
give the climbing creature its common name, 
is provided with curious and unusual toes. 
They have on their lower surface a series of 
suckers, which act as do the leather discos 
used by boys to lift stones and other weighta. 
The household fly is furnished in a similar 
way, and is thus ableto perform all kinds 
of acrobatic feats in any s position. 

Not only is the Gecko favoured with 
suckers to ite feet, but it possesses claws 
that fold under like those of a cat. These 
claws enable it to cross rough places or 
climb trees, where, of course, suckers 
would be quite useless. It is a curious 
fact that when this interesting reptile 
lives entirely on rough barren soil tho 
suckers disappear and the claws are more 
or less webbed, to strengthen its hold 
upon the uneven ground. 

Tho Gecko is often of sombre colours, 
so that it will not be noticed by its 
victims and enemies. The tintas of its 
ooat may change from time to time, and 
by means of sudden and noiseless move- 
menta it is able to escape capture. This 
reptile has a distinctive voice, and many 
people say that its name is derived from 
the curious cry it continually makes. 

So fierce-looking is the Gecko that folk 
are often frightened at its threatening 
attitudes, although, if these devices fail, 
it can throw off its tail and escape with- 
out that member. As that appendage 
wriggles for a long timo after being de- 
tached, the pursuing enemy is often mis- 
led and the cunning owner of the tail gets 
away safely. A new member soon grows, 
but, strange to say, it is often of a simpler 
style than the original, with fewer marks, 
and looks for all the world like a cheap 
substitute for the first ornament. 

The Gecko is of an accommodati 
nature, and can live in the sand or ami 
the thickness : f a wood. It does not 
despise dwelling-houses, and, being quite 
harmless, makes a uscful creature indoors, 
for all kinds of beetles and spiders have a 
sorry time of it with the sharp-eyed, quick- 
tongued Gecko. 

is, then, is the life-story of one of tho 
moet interesting reptiles of the Antipodes, 
and if at any time a specimen can be seen 
a close study of its wonderful little body will 
well repay the trouble expended upon it, 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALBXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 
Author of “Art and English Coins," etc. etc. 


PART I. 


T° English men and boys the coins of the British possessions, the 
Greater Britain beyond the seas, should have a peculiar interest, 
as they not only mark the spread and progress of the English nation 
in various of the globe, but, from the story which they tell, 
something 1s to be gleaned of the struggles and difficulties of the 
early colonists and of the social and economic conditions under 
which they lived. 

In the early days of most of our colonies the primitive system of 
barter, or exchange of commodities, for many years existed ; and it 
was the practice to constitute some staple commodity as the medium 
of exchange in default of an adequate metal currency. Thus we 
see that beaver and other skins in British North America, tobacco 
and sugar in the West Indies, and shells in Africa, were used as 
money. 

Then, again, in many of our colonies the monetary systems of 
prior owners or colonists were very frequently adop and of 
these foreign systems of coinage by far the most widespread was 
that of Old Spain. In our American colonies, for instance, Spanish 
coins remained for a long time practically the sole metallic currency. 
The universality of Spanish coins is a striking monument of the 
past greatness and widespread dominion of the patrons of Columbus, 
and even now these coins, under the modern name of the Mexican 
dollar, are paramount in certain parts of the New World and of the 
Far East. tch and French coins also figure largely in the monetary 
systems of the British colonies. 

The circulation of these foreign moneys, the fluctuations in the 
exchange rates, and the indifference of the Home Government in 
the matter of the provision of an adequate supply of coins in the 
early days of colonial expansion, constituted not the least of the 
many difficulties which the early colonists had to face. 

The supplies of money specially struck for the use of the colonies 
were, prior to the nineteenth century, small and intermittent, and 
in most cases failed to meet the wants of the colonists; but the 
coins themselves bear many allusions of local and historical interest, 
and in their form and metal often attest the local conditions of the 
time E which they were issued and the place for which they were 
struc 

The colonial coins minted during the past century are less inter- 
esting in this way, although more fully sufficient in supply. During 
this period, also, the coins of the United Kingdom have come more 
and more in repute in the colonies, and, indeed, now constitute the 
sole media of exchange in many parta of the Empire. 

The greatest difficulty, even up to recent times, seemed to have 
been the provision of an adequate supply of coins in copper. So 
much was this so, that in most of the colonies unauthorised issues of 
tokens have been struck from time to time by local merchants and 
foreign speculators, partly to meet the want for small change, and 
partly as a means of advertisement. In a treatise dealing with 
colonial coins, these unauthorised issues of tokens have no place, 
and the endeavour in this article will be to lay before the student 
or collector, in an interesting and not too technical form, & com- 
plete and up-to-date account of the special emissions of coins for 
the colonies from the standpoint of history and of economics. 

The more scientific classification of colonial coins is undoubtedly 


according to their currency areas, and not from the geographical 
position of the countries in which they circulated. On this basis 
essions 


the coins specially struck for circulation in the British 
may be divided into four divisions: (1) Coins struck on the English 
monetary system for circulation in Jersey, Isle of Man, Malta, 
St. Helena, the West Indies 3 the Bermudas, Barbados, 
Jamaica, and the Bahamas), and the early American colonies, com- 
prising Massachusetts or New England, Maryland, and Virginia. 
(2) Coins struck on the dollar standard for circulation in British 
North America (comprising Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island), British Honduras, Sierra 
Leone, Mauritius, the East Africa and Uganda Protectorates, Straita 
Settlements (including Penang), British North Borneo, and Hong 
Kong. (3) Coins with the rupee as the standard, for circulation 
in India (comprising Bombay, Madras, Circars, and Bengal), and 
Mombasa or British East Africa. (4) Coins struck on a standard 
peculiar to the colony or on a system obtaining in the adjacent 
countries, or following a system in force before the English occupa- 
tion. The colonies coming in this category are Guernsey, Gibraltar, 
d ur Tonian Islands, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, British Guiana, 
the Gold Coast. 

It will be noticed that our extensive possessions in Australasia 
and South Africa are hot included in the above-named colonies, the 
reason being that there are, strictly speaking, no special coins of 
these countries; although it should be mentioned that, in Australia, 
5 and half-sovereigns have been, and still are, struck for 
use in that country or in other parte of the Empire, including the 


mother country. From 1855 to 1870 these coins were struck with a 
distinctive reverse design consisting of the word Australia sur- 
mounted by a crown within a laurel wreath, with the words “ Sydne 
Mint " above and the value indicated below. From 1871 the gold 
coins struck in Australia are identical with those struck in England, 
with the exception that a minute s for Sydney, M for Melbourne, and 
P for Perth, distinguish them. 


DivisioN I. 


Coins struck on the English monetary system for circulation in 
Jersey, Isle of Man, Malta, St. Helena, the West Indies (comprising 
the Bermudas, Barbados, Jamaica, and the Bahamas), and the earl 
American colonies, comprising Massachusetts or New England, 
Maryland or Baltimore, and Virginia. 


Jersey. 


Jersey, one of the Channel Islands, forms part of the last remnant 
of French territory which was united to the English crown when 
William the Conqueror became a king of England. There have been 
three different issues of coins for this island. "The first was of 
copper, and consisted of three denominations — viz., one-thirteenth, 
one-twenty-sixth, and one-fifty-second of a shilling, of the following 
description (fig. 1): 


Via. 1. 


Obverse. —Type: Bust to left, the hair filleted. Inscription : 
VICTORIA D:: BRITANNIAR : d :: D: and date (1841-1865). 

Heverse.—Type : Jersey shield of arms (three leopards passant 
guardant in pale) Inscription: STATES OF JERSEY above; 
1/13 OF. A. 8HILLING, 1/26 oF.A.8HILLINO, or 1/52 oF.a. 
SHILLING, a8 the case may be, below. 


The second issue comprised bronze coins of the denominations of 
one-thirteenth and one-twenty-sixth of a shilling of the following 
description : 

Obverse.—Type : Coroneted bust to left. Initiale of Leonard 
C. Wyon, the engraver, on the truncation of the neck on some 
of the coins. Inscription: VICTORIA D.G. BRITANNIAR. REGINA 
F.D. and date (1866-1871). 

Reverse. —' Type: Jersey shield of arms as before. Inscription: 
STATES. OF . JERSEY. above; ONE. THIRTEENTH. OF. A. 8HIL- 
LING ., Or ONE. TWENTY-SIXTH . OF. A . SHILLING ., as the case 
may be, below. 


The third issue comprises the one-twelfth, one-twenty-fourth, and 
one forty-eighth of a shilling in bronze, commencing in 1877 and 
continuing to the present time. 

Obverse.—Type: Coroneted bust to left, a seven-pointed star 
beneath. On some appears a small letter H, which indicates that 
such coins were struck for the Royal Mint by Messrs. Ralph 
Heaton & Sons, of Birmingham. Inscription: VICTORIA. D.G. 
BRITANNIAR . REGINA A. F.D. 

Heverse.—Type: A pointed shield of arms dividing the date. 
Inscription: STATES . OF ; JERSEY. above; ONE. TWELFTH. OF. A. 
SHILLING, ONE. TWENTY - FOURTH . OF. A. SHILLING, or ONE. 
48TH OF . A. SHILLING, as the case may be, below. 


The division of the shilling into thirteen pence in tho first two 
issues was owing to the fact that the English sovereign at that time 
was at 4 premium in the island. 

The coins of Jersey are commonly met with, except those of the 
early dates in mint condition. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CONSERVATORY. 


By F. M. WELLs, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Rock and Wall Gardens," “ The Garden Decorative,” etc. 


T was a fair-sized town house, with a con. 
servatory quite large enough to be made 
really effective leading out from it. There 
was a strip of garden too, but that had long 
been the particular hobby of paterfamilias. 
He liked hardy flowers, for the most part, 
and would spend most of his spare time 
among them. 

The conservatory stood empty, forlorn, 
and desolate, and had so stood for years. 
But there was a boy in the family who had 
inherited his fathers love for flowers, 
though in the little strip of garden there 
did not seem space enough nor work enough 
for two ardent gardeners. 

It troubled the boy alittle. He wanted very 
badly some plant.life of his own ; he thought 
of the neglected conservatory and wondered 
what he could make of it. 

* May I take it in hand ? may I stock it, 
and tend it, and do all there is to do in it ? ” 
he asked. R 

His father looked keenly into the grey 
eyes. 

“ Winter and summer you will tend it ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, winter and summer.” 


A Shady Corner in the Conservatory. 


* You know there is no heat—that you 
will be able to grow only the plants that will 
flourish with cold-house treatment ? "' 

** Yes, I know that," the boy said; but it’s 
& south-west aspect, and it gets about as 
much sun as it is possible to get. You can 

ow a lot of good things in a cold house, 
ather. I have seen Doctor Greaves' con- 
servatory; that has no heat, and yet it is 
generally crowded with flowers. May I try 
what I can do? 

** Why, yes, to be sure you may, my boy, 
and here is a sovereign to try your luck with. 
Make the most of it, and don't try impos- 
sibilities.“ 

The boy was very happy that night. 

He was of a speculative turn of mind, 
and it filled him with a curious joy to feel 
that he had before him a wide field for 
experiment. He was going to experiment, 
and experiment, and stil experiment. 
As soon as possible he made a point of 
consulting the Doctor, who for years had 
made his cold house his great hobby. 

"I want some Mhard-wooded plants,” 
the boy said. I seem to have an especial 
fancy for a few, at any rate.“ 

e by all means have a good proportion 
of these; they want a certain amount of 


(Ilustrated with a Photograph.) 


understanding, but they flower prodigiously, 
and many of them are very beautiful, and 
go far to furnish you with flowers. Buy 
half a dozen Azalea mollis at one and six- 
pence each, and, though it will make a scrious 
hole in that sovereign of yours, you won't 
regret it. And Roses—of course you are 
ambitious—you want some Roses I am 
sure." 

The boy admitted that he did. 

* Four hybrid Teas in pots," the Doctor 
said meditatively. '' Yes, and you won't do 
better than Caroline Testout, in my eyes 
the best rose ever grown, either for panied 
or cold house. She is a bold, beautiful, 

ink queen. Number two shall be Liberty, 
ause it is one of the best of the darker 
tones of this class. For delicate and lovely 
flesh-tints we will choose Viscountess Folke- 
stone, and for a yellow-coloured variety 
let us have Safrano, which, by the way, is a 
true Tea.” 

“I should like a climbing rose. I had 
thought of the Marchal Niel" the boy 
ventured. 

But the Doctor shook his head. “It 
won't do. Take the advice of an old experi- 
menter, and don't attempt 
to have a climber, or at any 
rate anything more than a 
summer climber, on the roof 
ofacold house. You won't 
have half the success with 
other things if you do. 
Realise once and for all, 
Bob, that you want every 
ray of winter light and 
sunshine for your pot plants 
—you can't afford to have 
a square inch of those cut 
off. Now these plante," 
the Doctor continued, 
“ potted up, or bought 
ready potted as you may 
choose —and I should ad. 
vise the latter — need not bo 
brought into the  houso 
until the beginning of De- 
cember; so that you see 
this allows of a full scason 
for Chrysanthemums, if you 
should choose to have theso 
among your plante. Throughout the winter 
both the Azaleas and Roses, and of course 
other things too, will benefit by having tho 
windows open for a few hours on all days 
that the temperature is above freezing, 
and so long as a cold wind is not blowing 
straight in to them. Avoid draughts, and 
do not over-water. As to summer treatment, 
that is simple enough; stand out in the 
open air in a thoroughly exposed position, 
water carefully and frequently, but let 
sun, and wind, and air all help thoroughly to 
ripen the wood ; that is the secret of suc- 
cess, the only secret I think for woody 
plants. And one other hint I can give you: 
during this summer treatment it is as well 
to plunge the pots either in ashes, or place 
a low board in front of them, as they get 
too hot and roots may suffer otherwise." 

The boy was halfway to the gate when 
his old friend called him back. Don’t 
forget when you prune your roses to strike 
the pieces you cut off; they make capital 
cuttings, and you will have some good 
plants on their own roots." 

Other hard-wooded plants the boy secured 
were the familiar and sweet-scented Cytisus 
ramosus. Now this isa plant that in nine cases 


out of ten is treated to heat, and many 


people would be surprised to know that it 
can be made to flourish and flower splen- 
didly with cold house treatment ; but it can, 
though of course it flowers somewhat later. 

The Cytisus was accompanied by half a 
dozen small plants of the old-fashioned 
Coronilla glauca. These were presents 
from the Doctor. He had put in the pieces 
he had cut off when cutting back his old 
plants after they had finished flowering, 
had struck them, and now they were fine 
young specimens in five-inch pots. A later 
contribution followed in the shape of some 
young plants of Dizlacus glutinosus and 
Diplacus atrococcineus, the first of a beautiful 
tawny orange colour, tho second i 
brilliant scarlet flowers. 

“ These are grand plants for a cold house,” 
the Doctor wrote in a short note that accom- 
panied them, and continued: “all these 
eges are generally treated to some heat 
or the winter. You have to make hardy 
brave little subjects of them. You must 
acclimatise them, and fit them for hard 
and stern conditions. You can do it, and in 
doing it know the joy of the true gardener. 
The treatment is, as you already know, 
to prune severely after they have flowered, 
to stand outside, or plant in bed or border 
for the summer where they are thoroughly 
exposed to the sun. If kept in ne to 
transpot in June, or if in the ground to pot 
up again at the end of August, but still to 
leave them in full exposure until October. 
After this they winter in the conservatory, 
and, as theflower buds appear, as they should 
do in prodigious numbers, you can give 
them occasional doses of liquid manure, 
or you can use one of the concentrated 
fertilisers and follow the instructions sold 
with them. In all things remember the 
summer treatment is of vital importance: 
hard and tough and sunbaked the plants will 
defy the winter’s cold ; soft, sappy, drawn-up 
and long-jointed, they will as certainly 
prefer to die rather than tussle with it; 
so remember.” 

Hardy bulbs are exceedingly cheap, but 
they make grand subjects for a cold house 
Daffodils, Hyacintha, Freesias, Narcissi, 
Tulips, and, for later flowering, Spanish 
Irises and the dainty Gladiolus known as 
“The Bride.“ These and many others that 
I could name are as casy to grow as weeds. 
The bulbs should be put in during Sep- 
tember, October, and November; and as 
soon as planted the pots should be plunged 
in ashes and covered with cocoa fibre or 
litter while the roots develop. The pots 
need not be brought into the conservatory 
until December, and should then have as 


much light as ible. The Freesias, how- 
ever, need not be subjected to this plunging . 
treatment. 


Although these bulbs cannot be forced 
the next season. they are quite suitable for 
use in the beds and borders out of doors, 
if only they have received common-sense 
treatment after flowering. Even cold-house 
treatment sees them in flower considerably 
earlier than would be the case in the open; 
also they have had sufficient protection and 
shelter to make them somewhat tender; 
therefore, as their beauty fades, it is the 
worst possible thing to stand them in the 
open, exposed to severe frosts or whatever 
may betide. It is not sufficiently recog- 
nised that bulbous plants have valuablo 

owth to make before drying off and after 

owering ; the foliage has to store u 
nutriment to pass down to the bulb, an 


if this is checked the following season's 
flowering will suffer. 

Some of the really hardy flowers are 
capital for a cold house, and the boy gardener 
may find much beauty and pleasure and 
interest in growing a batch of Auriculas ; 
and therc are other hardy Primulas—P. rosea, 
P. Siebol:, P. pubescens, P. viscosa, and 
others—that quite make up for the tender 
Chinese varietics that require heat. Such 
a collection can be grown from seed, though 
of course it takes two years to flower the 
plants. It is the most economical method: 
though if plants be bought, one or two of 
each varicty, they can be flowered in the 
conservatory, planted out in some cool 
moist spot in the open for the summer, and 
probably when the time comes to pot them 
up again in the autumn cach plant will 
divide and make two or three specimens. 
The Bleeding Hcart (Dicentra spectabilis), 
daintiest of all hardy flowers, together 
with Solomon's Seal and the Chimney Cam- 


panulas, make capital subjects for the con- . 


servatory ; and we must not forget Fuchsias, 
and Zonal and Show Pelargoniums. These 
last often cause much anxiety in winter in 
a cold house because of their proneness to 
damp off. However, it seems to me it 
is worth the venture—a rather desperate 
venture perhaps ; but what an achievement 
it is to bring a batch safely through their 
winter campaign. It is only to be done, 
so far as, young plants are concerned, by 
taking cuttings in August, rooting them 
before the cold weather sets in, in small pots— 
one to a pot is best. Expose them to plenty 
of sun and air, but protect from heavy 
rains, and get them, into the house by the 
latter end of September, or before, and 
throughout the winter keep them almost 
dry; one or two waterings must do, be- 
tween October and the middle of March. 
Old plants are somewhat tougher, but they 
too need little or no water. 

I have seen a grand collection of Alpine 
and other early-flowcring plants making a 
gay and lovely show during March in a cold 
house. There were Saxifrages, hardy Primu- 
las, such as I have already mentioned, 
Trilliums, Dod^cathcoas, hardy Cyclamens, 
Drab.s, Irises, and many other exquisite 
hardy plants, 

I have not yet mentioned the Begonias, 
hosts in themselves, and capable of being 
grown to perfection in a cold conservatory. 
The tops die down in winter and the tubers 
can be taken in and stored. Some plants of 
similar habits need heat to start them again 
in the spring, but Begonias do not noed it, and 
they are wonderfully effcctive and make the 
house gay for weeks. The plants whenin bud 
or flower should not be watered overhead. 

The boy who stocks a conservatory will 
want to have a gay checry house just as soon 
as he can get it; then do not let him despiso 
annuals. Some of the annuals are delight- 
fully delicate and dainty in form, and few 
things are more beautiful than a pot of 
well-grown Schizanthus, grown five plants 


to a fivc-inch pot; and there are besides d warf 
Sweet Peas, Balsams, Petunias, Marguerite 
Carnations (invaluable), Mignonette, Clarkia, 


and annual Passion Flower, to name but a 
few of the best. And for foliage plants 
there is a wide choice. The coolest, shadiest 
corner may be devoted to ferns, and we 
can have besides the variegated Elephant- 
eared Begonia (Begonia rex), Palms, Aspi- 
distras, and other subjects. 

I have only touched on the fringe of this 
subject, and I know the boy gardener will 
find out many morc plants for himself. The 
particular boy I have written of never re- 
gretted turning his attention to the deserted 
cold house—a cold house that in a few 
months became a joy to the whole house- 
hold, and to himself his hobby and his pride. 
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A DAY AT HARROW 


By a Harrow Boy. 


Tus outside public rarely hears of Harrow, excepting 
in connection. with the annual match at Lord'g, 
and knows little or nothing about it beyond tbe fact 
that an eccentric straw-lat and evening-dress tails aro 
worn throuzhout the school, 

In this article I shall attempt to sketch briefly the 
daily routine at Harrow. aud also to give some account 
of its trulitions and customs. 

First school begins at half-past seven. and lasts an 
hour; breakfast takes place immediately afterwards, 

Harrow is divided into Ilouses, in each of which 
thirty to forty boys board; there are also “Small 
Houses,” containing from six to ten boys: and, in addi- 
tion to these, there are about twenty home boarders, 

The innjority of the House breakfast in Hall: all, in 
fact, excepting the Sixth-formera, who take breakfast 
and tea in their rooms, This is known as “finding.” 
Two or three Sixth-formers “ find ” together: the table 
is laid by fags, two fays being apportioned to each 
“find.” 

Fagging at Harrow is remarkably well organised. 
Everyone fags till he has been three years in the 
* House," reached the Upper School, or gained some 
nthletic distinction. 

Fagging consists of two branches: “ finding,” which 
has already been described, aud“ going on boy." 

At the beginning of the weck the head of the fags 
posts up a list on the House-board, allotting two fags 
to each * find," and also one to every day of the week. 

The latter is known as “the boy." He is summoned 
by a prolonged shouting of * Bo -oy !"—startling to 
strangers, but very beautiful when properly executed, 
He is supposed to stay in the House ull the day, except- 
ing when heis at school or playing in compulsory games, 

His duties are numerous, and consist in lighting 
fires, running messages up town, and similar services, 

If he “cuts boy "—that is, fails to put in appearance 
when called for—he is punished by half a dozen cuts 
from the Sixth-former’s cane—a proceeding which is 
known as “getting six." 

Every member of the Upper Sixth, who has also 
reached thc age of sixteen years, is allowed to fag and, 
in most Houses, also to * whop"—a term which needs 
no explanation. 

In some cases athletes not possessed of sufficient 
brains or energy to reach the Sixth are also given their 
* privs.” 

Every Harrovian obeys two gets of authorities—the 
mastera, then the monitors and Sixth-formers : and, in 
nddition to these, lie ix subject to the unwritten law of 
custom, which is developed to an extraordinary extent, 
nnd again-t which the new boy is constantly an 
unwitting offender. 

He etrolls into the road; he is *siding,"* for only 
the * bloods " may walk in the road. Perhaps he wears 
his *bluer" f open; he is promptly commanded to 
button it. He stands atthe House cate, gocs down to 
Hall with his hat on, whistles in the passage, or does 
one of counties; other trivial things, harmless in them- 
tel ves, but all offences against the Inw of * side "— 
offences which bring severe rebuke and even punish- 
ment in their train. 

Harrow dress consists in evening tails, black tie, in 
most cases a black waistcoat, und the well-known 
Harrow straw. 

The last-named is extremely shallow, is affixed to the 
wenrer's head by an clastic, and is possessed of an 
abnormally broad brin. 

It is troublesome on a windy day, and the elastic is 
apt to impress a permanent groove on the wearer’s 
hair; yet, despite all its failings, there are few Har- 
rovians who would be williug to change it for a more 
ratlonal headgear. 

No boy till he has been three years in the school can 
wear stick-up collars, silk facings, fancy waistcoats, 
button-boles, tie-pins, or, in fact, the slightest addition 
to the orthodox school dress which has just been 
described. 

When, however, he has fulfilled his years of waiting, 
he forthwith blossoms forth into various adornments to 
hia person; and when he has reached the height of his 
ambition—supposing that to be the Cricket x1.—he is 
indeed a wondrous sight to bebold, as, linked arm-in- 
arm with the other “bloods,” he strolls majestically 
down the middle of the road, decked in a waistcoat 
whose varied hues command attention and respect 
from all. 

However, to return, after this long digression, to the 
Rchool, which we left at breakfast. 

Second school takes place between ten and half-past 
One, and is usually about two hours in length, 

Besides the ordinary school subjecta any boy may 
take “specials,” such às music and drawing. Every 
boy must do at least a year's gymnastics, and must also 
shoot not less than once a fortnight at the range. 

Lunch is at half-past one, and after lunch in the 
winter terms the House changes for football. 

Harrow plays a game of its own, and though this 
fact prevents matches against other schools, and lessens 
the chances of old boys distinguishing themselves 
under other codes, yet there are innumerable objections 
to abandoning it for Rugby or Association, 

The game is far better adapted to Hnrrow clay than 
other codes; it is hallowed by tradition, and ita 
peculiaritics have given birth to some of the finest 
school songs ever written. 


9 J.e. to swagger.” 

f Ze. the blue blazer worn in the summer term. 
Harrow slang tends to shorten the final syllable into 
“er.” Thus Speecher" is the Harrovian for Speech. 
room, Ducker for duck puddle, and sọ on. 
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One of these, “ Forty Years Of by name, is familiar 
to every schoolboy. Jt has been called the national 
anthem of Harrow: it is sung at all the school concerta, 
and the following verse is sung alono by the old 
Harrovians: 


“O the great days in the distance enchanted, 

Days of fresh air in the rain and the gun, 

How we rejoiced as we struggled nud pauted, 
Hardly believable, forty ycurs on! 

How we discoursed of them, one to another, 
Auguring triumph, or balancing fate, 

Loved the ally with the heart of a brother, 
Hated the foe with a playing at hate! 


* Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! 
Follow up! Follow up! 
Till the fleld ring again and again 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men. Follow 
up ! Follow up!” l 


In House matches eleven playera—three backs, two 
right, two left wings, and four centre forwanis—con- 
stitute the side, but in House games, which take place 
Bt lenst three days a weck, sides often consist of as 
many ns twenty players. 

These House games are, of course, con pulsory. 

The ball used is large, heavy, and by no means & 

fect sphere: the * bases " nre two high poles, a * base” 
ing scored whenever the bull passes between them, 
however high above the ground, 

These poles are theoretically indefinitely prolonged, 
and a “ polar" isa ball which would have hit and vot 
passed through them had they been so prolonged. 

Two important features of the game are as follows : 

The ** offside” rule is strict, 

You are “offside” if you are in front of the last 
player on your side who touched the ball, and when 
“offside” you ure not allowed to touch tbe ball or to 
prevent your opponents from so doing. 

Another peculiarity of the game is “ yards.” 

Any player may catch the ball, provided that it has 
not touched the ground since it waa last kicked, and 
that he is not “ offside.” 

On catching the ball, he calls “yards,” and he is 
entitled to n free kick preceded by a run, which, if 
challenged, he must be able to step in three running 
strides or * yards.” 

Most bases are obtained from“ yards.” 

The school play matches against various clevens of 
“old chawa,” as the Old Harrovians are irreverently 
known, but it is naturally round the House matches 
that the chief interet centres, 

In the summer cricket is played three days a week, 
the great event of the school year being the match 
against Eton at Lord's. 

This dates back to 1805, the first match being 
remarkable for the fact that Lord Byron played 
for Harrow. 

Nowadays the match has developed into a Socicty 
function, the greater majority of those who come to 
Lord’s caring nothing abont the actual cricket, 

It is from such as these that one learns for the first 
time that “The men in white conts are the Hend- 
masters of Eton aud Harrow," and that Econ is batting 
one end and Harrow the other." 

Still there are many who come *íimply and solely for 
the cricket, which is of no mean order, 

Ies than twenty years avo, Juckson and Maclaren 
were playing for Harrow; Dowson was captain of the 
XI. in 97 and '98, and the last three captains of the 
Cambridge xr. have all been Harrovians. 

On half-holidays throughout the year the school is 
P over in the yard—a function which is known as 
“Bil” 

The boys pase in single file before the Bill master, 
answering their names as he reads them out, 

Those who are finding their places form a line at 
riglit- angles to those who nre answering their names 

Monitors stand at the corners to prevent disonler 
and also to stop those who have imis their place 
* eutting in ”—ie. making a sly dash for their proper 
place in the line. 

On whole schooldays, third school begins at four, 
lasting three-quarters of an hour: fourth schoul, which 
lasts an hour, begins at a quarter to six. 

Between these schools all boys below the Fifths go to 
their tutors to prepare their work, 

The tutor is usually also the Honse- master of his 
pupils, whose progress he is supposed to watch with a 
fatherly eye, spurring on the slothful aud bestowing 
judicious praise on the industrious, 

All reports of work are sent to him, and he is also 
the official distributer of “punishment paper.” All 
punishments have to bo written on a special kind of 
paper, which is only obtainable from the tutor. 

This serves a double purpose. If the punishment is 
too severe, the tutor may intercede on behalf of the 
offender; if, on the contrary, punishmeuts * come net 
ns single spies, but in battalions," and arc only too well 
merited, he checks the downward course by threats of 
1985 penalties unless an improvement specdily takes 
place. 

Tea is directly after fourth school. In the winter 
lock-up keeps the boys confined to their respectivo 
Houses after tea, but in the sammer they are tree till 
eight to go down to the nets or to while away an hour 
at Ducker, the School bathing-place, Lights go out at 
ten, and after ten only Sixth-formers may tolly up 
that is, work (7) by the light of a “tolly ” or candle, 
INegal “ tollying up" is a risky undertaking unless tbe 
House master is considerate enough to make his nightly 
rouuds at a fixed time, 

Unfortunately House-masters are far from perfect in 
this respect, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE KEYS OF CORUNNA. 


WHAT British boy bas not been thrilled with the 
story of the siege of Corunna? And now we have 
the opportunity of giving a photograph of the keys 


of the grim old fortress, The account we give is, by 
5 of the writer, from the “ History of the 
elsh Fusiliere,” by Colonel Mainwaring : 

* After the battle of Oorunna, January 1809, the 
rearguard was commanded by Captain Thomas Lloyd 
Fletcher, of the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
He with his corporal was the last to leave the town. 
On their way to embark, and as they passed through 
the gates, Oaptain Fletcher turned and locked them. 
The key not turning easily, they thrust in a bayonet, 
and between them managed it. Oaptain Fletcher 
brought away the keys, and they are now in the pos- 
sersion of his son, Phillips Lloyd Fletcher, Esq., of 
Nerquis Hall, co. Flint, a relic, we need not say, highly 

rized and cherished by a soldier's children. The 

eys are held together by a ring, from which is sus- 
pended a steel plate, with the inscription * Postigo de 
anie de abago ' (the keys of the lower postern). One 
ey still shows the wrench of the bayonet. 
* (Signed) R. T. WEnTR, Major, 
Late Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
“ Wrexham, 22nd February 1889.“ 
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THANK YOU! 


We would very heartily thank the many readers who 
have sent us Christmas and New Year's greeting cards, 
and also most cheery seasonable letters. "These have 
come from all parts of the world, and we most sincerely 
` reciprocate all the good wishes so kindly expressed. 


One card came from “an old B.O.P. boy, now a 
P. & O. officer,” and with it the following lines: 


Kings may command their million men, 
Find them in food and also raiment; 

Yet you lead well their lusty sons 

Nor need to make them money payment. 
Our debts to you we cannot pay, 

You always are our creditor : 

Our toast “ Long Life,” this Christmas Day, 
“The Boy’s Own cheery Editor.” 


Then from “The Manse,” Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
comes the following : 

Dear Mr. Epitorn,—May I send you the following 
note of appreciation of your paper ? 

The RO. P.“ has just completed another milestone, 
and during its rounds has made many friends; the old 
it bas kept, and new ones are being continually added. 

I remember as distinctly as if it were only twenty- 
four hours ago—alas ! for the flight of Father Time — 
the issue of the first number of the good eld “ B.O.P." 
The weeks did not pass quick enough for me then, so 
eager was I to buy.the next number, and now I am an 
old boy (and I am sure, Mr. Editor, you do not despise 
your old boys) am still & subscriber to our beloved 
paper, only changed from the weekly to the yearly. It 
still has the same effect on me as of yore; the years do 
not pass swift enough, in order that I may peruse its 
pages, and the first time that I ever saw my name in 
print was in the dear old B.O.P." 

The paper was a success at tbe start, and it is a 
sucoess now; it is getting, if possible, better and 
better every year; it has lost none of ite freshness, 
its interest, ita beauty, ita purity, its wholesomeness, 
its wealth of language. It isa paper that can be read 
at all times; other boys papers have fiared and 
sparkled for a time, und where are they to-day ? 
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The “B.O.P.” has held on its way steadily, nobly, 
loving boys (and need I say girls also) and earning and 
winning their love, The B.O.P.” stretches from land 
to land, continent to continent. It is to be found in 
the far East, in the far West, in the sunny South, in 
the frozen North—yea, on the bosom of the mighty 
deep: so that it can be truly said that in the land of 
the * B.O.P.'' the sun never sets. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Rev.) GRonuE L. CROMBIR, 


se 


DEATH OF *''B.O.P." 
CONTRIBUTOBS. 


It is with very sincere regret we have learnt of the 
sudden death of Dr. W.T. Greene, p. Z R., an expert on 
birds, who has long written on his favourite subject 
for tbe “ B.O.P.” We have also to record the death of 
a skilful * B.O.P." artist —Mr. A. Chasemore. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Doctor Alec." By Irene H. Barnes. Illustrated by 
J. B. Greene. (Church Missionary Society.) 1s. 6d. 
(This story is specially designed to interest young 
people in tbe cause of Foreign Missions. It is a story 
made up of stories, the latter being true narratives 
from the foreign field.) 


THE USUAL TESTIMONY. 


H. J. H. writes to us: “A brief advertisement I in- 
serted in the B. O. P.“ over a year ago brought me in 
over a hundred replies from all parte of the world." 


THE B. O. P.“ IN BOMBAY.—THE 
IRON DUKE’S FACE. 


A “ B.O.P.” RKADER at the Cathedral High School, 
Bombay, writes to us: “I herewith enclose a small 
snapshot, taken by my brother with his Brownie 
camera. The photo is of Duke's Nose at Khandala, 
which is a health resort about sevent 
Bombay. Ona close examination, the 


miles from 
will be found 


to resemble, as regards face and nose, the Iron Duke 
lying down. It is best viewed on a clear moonlight 
night, when the face stands out splendidly. Many 
excursions are made to the tip of the nose. Here one 
has to lie down in case of giddiness, aud gaze over 
the steep precipice into the ravine below, tbe baunt of 


many monkeys.” 
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(xo. 21 OF CURRENT VOL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


A Memorable Incident in the History of H.M.S. ''Calliope." 
(Drawn by CHARLES DIXON, R.L) 


(The corvette Calliope has just been ordered hy the Admiralty to be placed on the Sale List. She won fame in the great hurricane at Samoa in 1889, when she alone, of 
all the vessels in Apia Harbour, succeeded in escaping. As she steamed out in tbe teeth of the storm she was cheered by the crew of the American flagship, which was 
subsequently driven ashore. Our illustrations show the Calliope escaping in the storm, and also under sail on a fair day.] 
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I5 a very few minutes Lupton's loss was 
widely known, but that the school re- 
garded it as a temporary affliction was plain 
to see, from the levity with which it was 
treated. A small proof of this levity was 
discovered by Lupton before the retiring 
hour. On returning to his study after a 
short absence, he found a notice pinned 
to the door. Snatching it savagely down 
he carried it to Kezler. 

The cad’s spite is getting bold," he said 
bitterly. 

Kezler read the offending paper: 


“Within this room a youth resides, 
Who with a cycling ardour burns. 
When setting out, a bike he rides, 
On shanks's pony he returns.” 


** Just like him,” cried Kezler, rising from 
his chair. That's the fellow toa T. Mark 
my words, old chap, you'll have to acknow- 
ledge that there's truth in my theory after 
all!" 

As Lupton had never controverted the 
theory alluded to, this observation was 
superfluous, and suggested that Kezler’s 
own opinion required fortifying. 

The scientist fell to pacing his study. 

“On the strength of this,’ said he, 
shaking the piece of paper, and on the 
strength of—of—phrenological indications, 
I consider you would be justified in lodging 
a complaint.” 

Kezler was enjoying himself, and, feeling 
that one cannot have too much of a good 
thing, he repeated this last sentence, purged 
of the stammering unavoidable in its first 
enunciation. 

Lupton was in the mood to agree with 
any argument that tended to justify com- 
plaint, and so, without further loss of time, 
he waited on Benson, the house captain. 
The interview resulted in an invitation being 
issued the next morning to Downe. Benson 
took this measure the more readily as the 
rumour of a practical joke on Lupton had 
reached his ears. 

Downe responded with robust alacrity, 
and on entering the captain's study hailed 
him cheerfully. Lupton was there, but was 
ignored—not pointedly, which would have 
been bearable, but unconsciously, which was 
riling. 

„Look here, Downe,” said Benson, 
" there is no time to waste on nonsense. 
Have you seen Lupton's bicycle?!“ 

“ Yes," replied Downe. 

* Did you move it? 

* Yes, I did." This with a very faint 
smile. 

“ Where did you put it?“ 

“I merely wheeled it a short distance 
away, and leaned it against the other wall." 

Benson glanced at Lupton, who flushed 
slightly, fearing that he had made a fool of 
himself. 

“What wall?” 
turning to Downe. 

** Why, the wall of the sports' shed, of 
course," cried Downe, nodding his head 
toward the window. 

“I say, old chap," cried the captain, 
tenderly reproachful, “‘ you know what I'm 
trying to get at. Did you touch Lupton's 
bicycle while it was standing against Tanner's 
tea-house yesterday afternoon ? " 

Oh, I can't say," replied Downe, smiling 
coldly ; it was so close to the door that I 
may have brushed it as I passed out. But 
why is the fellow always getting at me? 


said Benson, again 
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THE POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Johx LEA, 
Author of “ Byrape’s Biography," ete. ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


he broke out petulantly, at the same time 
trying to stifle a laugh. 

* What fellow ? said Benson. 

* This" And the prisoner at the bar 
jerked a thumb toward the silent Lupton. 

“ Well, it's hardly a nice thing, is it," 
went on Benson in decided tones, that a 
fellow can't go for a ride without having 
his bike interfered with ? ” 

* No, I shouldn't like it at all myself," 
agreed Downe. 

* Nor to find anything like this pinned 
on your door? continued Benson, handing 
up the paper Lupton had brought to him. 
Downe read it through once or twice in an 
audible voice, and then broke into a laugh. 

* Oh, I shouldn't mind that at all,’ he 
said. ''It isn't well enough done to trouble 
about.” 

* Did you do it ? " said Benson shortly. 

„Dear me, no; of course I didn't," cried 
the other. What dre you thinking about?“ 

Benson was thinking of a great many 
things just then, one of them being the 
unsatisfactory way this interview was going. 

Let us come to the point," said he. 
* An impression has got about the school 
that you know where Lupton's bicycle is.” 

“ Rot!" cried Downe. “I don't know 
anything at all about it." 

* You were at Tanner's yesterday," said 
Benson, “ and the bicycle disappeared after 
you were gone.” 

"I can't help that, old chap. The 
evidence isn’t good enough," rejoined 
Downe, with a laugh, and I can only 
repeat that I have nothing to do with the 
mysterious disappearance. There must be 
a crook in Lupton's mind, I should think.” 

* Very well," said Benson wearily. “ We 
must let the matter stand for the present. 
If fellows will act the fool, I suppose we 
must wait for time to bring them to their 
norma] state again.” 

Downe had walked to the door during 
the first part of this speech, but at the last 
words turned with his hand on the knob: 

“JT hope you are not referring to me," 
he said, with a smile, because——" 

But as Benson heaved a sigh, he took his 
departure without more ado. 

A short silence followed. Lupton half 
regretted having brought the matter to 
public notice, and made one or two attempts 
to say so. 

* [s there nothing else we can lay hold 
of *" said the captain presently. Lupton 
wrinkled his brows. 

* Kezler bears me out," he said, and, 
as you know, there are crowds of fellows who 
conclude from Downe's manner that he is 
playing a joke.” 

Benson thoughtfully taboured a pencil on 
the table for a moment, then he jumped to 
his feet. i 

“ We can do nothing to-day." he cried. 
“Ive been too long at it already; but 
meantime just find out what you can. I 
think with you that Downe knows some- 
thing about it.” 

An hour or two later this opinion was 
maintained, if not supported, by a chat with 
Kezler. 

“Well met, old exactitude!” cried 
Benson as he ran against the scientist. 
* Lupton referred me to you for consultation 
about his lost bike. Is Downe a guilty 
party ? Perhaps you can give me a positive 
negative, drawn from your lore of character.“ 

Kezler stood on his dignity. 
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“ I know what your notions are,” he said, 
“ but it's a great mistake to think that any- 
thing is silly, simply because you don't 
understand it.” 

“Silly!” echoed Benson. I’m much 
broader-minded than you imagine, and 
only the other day I met a man who made 
me think of all you’ve told me. The tip of 
his long nose was on a much lower level than 
the base, and, says I to myself the moment 
I spotted him, * According to the mighty 
Kezler, here is one whom Melancholy has 
marked for her own.’ " 

“ Fool away," said Kezler; “ you can't 
argue." 

But, my dear chap," chuckled Benson, 
this man was a living proof of the correct- 
ne:s of your theory. He was the most 
cheerful creature 1 ever saw, and I naturally 
took him as the exception.” 

" Very well; what do you want to know 
about Downe ? " cried Kezler, quite willing 
to change the subject. 

" Your opinion," said the other. 

* I think he should be made to tell what 
he has done with the machine, for I'm sure 
he took it," said Kezler without hesita- 
tion. 

It's suspicious," agreed Benson. but 
I suppose you don't know any more than 
Lupton has told me.” 

Kezler reluctantly acknowledged this to 
be a fact, and promised to support Benson 
in his inquiries, though he could not quite 
understand why Downe should not be 
charged with misappropriation at once. 

There were, however, other matters just 
then of greater interest to Kezler, and, in 
pursuit of these Lupton’s grievance receded 
into the background. The harvest of his 
photographic expedition was about to be 
reaped. He had slipped from bed at a very 
early hour that morning, and had spent 
such a busy time in his dark-room that 
before the bell rang for prayers all his 
negatives were ready for the important 
process of printing off. During second 
school anyone looking up at his study win- 
dow might have seen a mysterious little row 
of wooden frames, set at various angles, 
ranged along the sill; and the short con- 
versation with Benson had not been over 
two minutes when Kezler was up at the 
window carefully examining the results of 
his labours. 

One after another he picked up the little 
frames, opened the back, and lifted the little 
sheet of paper beneath. Some justified words 
of satisfaction, some were indisputable 
failures, but the last to receive his attention 
had something about it which acted strangely 
upon his nerves. He held it in various 
lights; he ran to the table-drawer and got 
out his magnifying-glass. Holding it over 
the photograph, he examined the latter with 
great care, but all he could find to say was, 
" Well, well, that's the most extraordinary 
thing I ever saw ! " He repeated this sen- 
tence again and again, backing it up each 
time with a fresh examination of the mys- 
terious picture. Finally he dragged a note- 
book from his coat-pocket and ran a 
finger down the entries till the one he wanted 
was reached. July 18th, 5.25 P. u., read 
Kezler in an impressive murmur. Then, 
snatching up the photograph, he darted 
from the room and down the stairs as though 
a skilful Sioux hairdresser were following to 
secure his scalp. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” etc. 


IIL.—THROUGH KASHMIR ON PRIVILEGE 


UR doongas were not personally 
selected," as would have been the 
case had we entered the Kashmir Valley by 
the more frequented route and chosen them 
from among the waiting dozens of Bara- 
mulla. Although by no means brilliant to 
gaze upon, our doongas could, nevertheless, 
be made fairly comfortable withal, and our 
first work was to turn them practically 
inside out in order to subject them to a 
good cleansing before we struck our camp. 
The habitable part of each boat was com- 
posed of an open framework of wood, 
covered in with rush mats on sides and roof. 
Fortunately for us these were removable, 
and could be placed under proper sanitary 
supervision. Dickson rather scared the 
owners of his boat by promptly placing a 
number of his mats in the form of a cone 
over a low fire, and thus he smoked them 
thoroughly previous to having them beaten. 
The explanation of this procedure was 
that from previous experience of similar 
native mats he found that their livestock 
occupants were more thoroughly beaten out 
and got rid of if the smoking process were 
first resorted to; so, on obtaining his very 
lucid explanation, we proceeded to follow 
suit with all the available mats, to the no 
small consternation of the boatmen. De- 
spite this spring cleaning, we discovered a 
few days later that some crushed sulphur 
added to the fire proved much more eflica- 
cious, 


When our new abodes had been rendered . 


habitable, we slowly floated down the 
atream, passing on our way groups of 
villages surrounded by cultivated patches 
of wonderfully fertile land. On the river 
scores of boats plied; gaily bedecked 
doongas, broad-beamed bahats loaded up 
with rice or wood, or some other article of 
commerce, native open barges known as 
khuches similarly laden, and light shikaras 
manipulated oy broad paddles. 

The first night of our river life we tied up 
for a few hours to obtain some repose, as it 
was quite impossible to get to sleep in a 
moving boat with a bevy of singing boat- 
men, chattering women, and squadling 
children. These native banjis, as the 
Kashmiri boat-folk are termed, travel with 
their families, all of whom assist more or 
less in propelling the craft. The women 
steer, and the men or boys paddle or tow, 
according to their inclination or the part of 
the river one is floating upon. While thus 
employed they are continually chanting a 
native song, assisted occasionally by the 
pilot, and only when the boat is at rest do 
their voices cease from troubling. Some- 
times not even then, as the family live in 
the stern of the boat, which is only shut 
off from the centre by a chuppar, or mat 
partition. It did not take us long to realise 
that when we wanted a night's slumber it 
was necessary to tie up to the bank. 

This stop gave us some unexpected shikar. 
While moored to the bank our boats were 
invaded by a troop of wild cats The end of 
a rope seemed to have no permanent effect 
in ridding us of these pests, so Burrows 
opened a plan of campaign with buckshot 
as a protest against the invasion. This 
method of reprisal was attended with com- 
plete success, although it rather alarmed the 
neighbourhood of our fleet. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


PART III. 


On reaching Srinagar we took up quarters 
by the bank of the Chenar Bagh, in the 
shade of its magnificent chenar or plane- 
trees. But the time at our disposal did not 
permit of any lengthened stay in the capital, 
and our intention was to see as much of the 
valley as could be conveniently crammed 
into our tour down the river. After a day 
or two we accordingly punted leisurely 
down the stream to the Dhal Lake, which is 
one of the most interesting sights of that 
region. 

The Dhal is a very popular resort, and 
has always been so, Here Akbar dwelt and 
feasted ; here his son Jehangir, with his 
lovely consort, Nur Mahal, The Light of 
the Palace," held court; here in modern 
days British society hold their picnics and 
garden parties on the Nazim Bagh. On its 
banks are some of the most beautiful spots 
in the Happy Valley ; the terraced Nishat 
Bagh, or “ Garden of Gladness,” where 
Queen Nur Mahal held her festivities ; the 
Shalimar Bagh, or Garden of Love," with 
its pavilions of black marble and acres of 
roses ; and the dreamy islet of Sonna Lanka 
on the bosom of the lake. 

The Dhal is reached by & winding canal 
protected by water-gates, and is a perfect 
paradise for artist or angler. Here one 
meets the world-famed “ floating gardens ” 
wx ee stretches of massed aquatic planta 
and reeds so closely intertwined as to 
appear like veritable islands on the expanse 
of water. But the wily Kashmiri, while he 
may have an eye for the beautiful, has the 
other much keener eye for personal ag- 
grandisement. So he annexes those floating 
masses and transforms them into market- 
gardens. 

Cutting loose all the attached rootlets of 
the sedge, he pilots the mass to some spot 
convenient to his hut. There he atii lien 
it to a few stout poles to prevent its drifting, 
and lays some handfuls of soil on its surface. 
In each handful he sets his plant, and 
wisely leaves the rest to a beneficent Nature. 
The heat of the sun above and the abundant 
moisture below soon work wonders, and 
the market-gardener reaps the reward. So 
plentiful are those gardens on the Dhal that 
the doongas seem to be traversing canals cut 
in the mass of reeds. 

Trout are abundant in the lake, and with 
numerous other species offer excellent sport. 
The most amusing form is fish-spearing, and 
it is wonderful how expert some of the 
native fishermen become. Standing in the 
bow of his boat the fisher poises his spear 
and awaits the approach of a large mahseer. 
When the fish is seen in the clear water, the 
spear descends quick as lightning, and in 
two cases out of three the fish is transtixed. 

It takes long and patient training at this 
game to catch sufficient for a breakfast, 
and much mot e to earn a livelihood thereby, 
although in a land where fowls are three- 

ence each and eggs three-halfpence the 

ozen, a livelihood is obtained on com- 
paratively little. But' we never became 
expert at fish-spearing, When the spear 
descended, the amateur wielder usually 
descended with it almost as suddenly, and 
was drawn from the lake in a hurry, with 
time afterwards to ruminate on how it was 
done. It is a splendid game when you are 
the spectator. When you pose as the victim 
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every time, the sport is apt to pall a little 
and be adjourned. 

From the Dhal we wended our way by 
other canals to the Anchor Lake, and thence 
to Gunderbal, on the Sind River. Gunderbal 
is the upper limit of navigation on the Sind, 
a foaming torrent which rushes down the 
valley of the same name from the vicinity 
of the Zogi La, to join the Jhelum at the 
Woolar Lake. At Gunderbal it expands 
into a peaceful stream, or rather collection 
of streams, which are easily navigable, and 
from here by canals and lakes the Jhelum 
is reached either at the Woolar or at 
Srinagar. 

Gunderbal is the “ jumping-off point” 
for expeditions to the Ladak plateau, a 
famous resort for big-game shooting, on the 
other side of the Zogi La. La is the 
Tibetan for pass,“ and this pass leads 
over the Himalayan range, which flanks the 
Kashmir Valley on its eastern side, just as 
the Pir Panjal, which we surmounted, leads 
over the boundary-wall of the other side. 
The Zogi La is the higher of the two, being 
11,500 feet, and has a very much worse 
reputation. If the tales of the Pir Panjal 
create anxiety, those of the Zogi La make 
one’s very hair stand on end. 

Our projected itinerary did not include 
Ladak territory, but we purposed having 
some days’ shikar up the valley; so, leaving 
our doongas to await our return on the 
Woolar Lake, we hired fresh coolies for the 
trip, and set out the following morning for 
a three days’ tour among the hills. We 
pou ourselves plenty of chicor, some 

arasingh, and perhaps with good luck an 
ibex, Rl T or even a bear. 

The chicor were plentiful, and we had 
no ground of complaint on that account. 
Larger game were very shy. But rumour 
was busy in Gunderbal with a tale of village 
woe to which we proved attentive listeners. 
A daring cheetah had for some months 
victimised the inhabitants of a village at 
the head of one of the larger nullahs, and 
had played sad havoc with their flocks. 
The opportunity which this offered of stalk- 
ing a cheetah was not to be despised ; so 
arrangements were made to obtain the 
assistance of local guides, who were only 
too eager to conduct us to the supposed lair 
of the robber, and eventually we set off in 
uiga spirits on a lcopard hunt. 

'e toiled up the long ravine for the 
greater part of the day, but when dusk set 
in we had not completed the journey, and 
a successful stalk was in any event quite 
out of the question. Native ideas of Eng. 
lish mileage were very vague, and the 
distance to be covered had in consequence 
been under.estimated. We pushed on, how- 
ever, to our goal, and on reaching it felt 
ready for a hearty meal and a sound sleep. 
We had travelled far up the mountain-side, 
which was well covered with snow, and the 
atmosphere was bitterly cold. But accom- 
modation had been promised us in one of 
the village hute, and here we obtained 
shelter. 

The appearance of the apartment allotted 
to us was far from inviting. "The hovel, six 
feet in height, was built mainly of mud, 
with walls two to three feet in thickness, 
and undressed logs forming the flat roof. 
There was no attempt at a floor beyond the 


well-scraped soil, no fireplace, no chimney. 
The fire was placed anywhere, and the 
smoke secured exit by the doorway or the 
solitary window, the latter a round aperture 
which allowed but little light to enter. The 
smoky atmosphere became consequently un- 
bearable, and despite the temperature we 
were compelled to dispense with the fire. 
Of two evils we chose the less; but we felt 
so tired and done up with the long climb in 
the mountain air that we rolled ourselves 
in our belongings and soon dropped otf to 
sleep. 

Early next morning we went out in search 
of the cheetah, and after travelling a couple 
of hours we were attracted by a cluster of 
vultures. This our guide assured us was 
a certain sign that our quarry had been at 
work, so we sent out beaters in all direc- 
tions in an attempt to bring the leopard to 
closer quarters. After spending several 
hours in the stalk we were about to abandon 
it as hopeless, when a beater returned with 
the tidings that the carcass of an oorial lay 
in a corry half an hour’s march distant, and 
that the cheetah would be certain to return 
there for his prey. This was welcome news, 
and we proceeded to act upon it. 

On reaching the spot we carefully dis- 
posed ourselves on a ledge of rock high 
above the corry and commanding it, and 
there we lay in wait for the projected 
victim. It was towards nightfall when our 
prolonged efforts were rewarded by a glimpse 
of the animal; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, Burrows in his eagerness fired somewhat 
prematurely. He was certain he had 
wounded the animal, which at once dis- 
appeared, and to follow up the trail in the 
growing darkness over pack difficult ground 
was quite impossible. 

We never saw the cheetah again; but a 
week later, much to our chagrin, we heard 
of it. The shot had actually told, and the 
dead leopard was subsequently discovered 
by the villagers, who skinned it and dis- 
posed of the hide. This was purchased by 
an officer who was on a shooting-trip, and 
his shikaree gave him away; so that the 
trophy which posed as the “ first cheetah ”’ 
of a bounder of a subaltern was really part 
of the animal which Burrows shot, for it 
was he who rid the villagers of the mid- 
night marauder and earned the prayers of 
the faithful all down the nullah. 

If we did not secure the skin of the 
cheetah, however, we claimed and obtained 
the head of the oorial which had been 
killed. Burrows carefully preserved this, 
as it was a very fine specimen. What he 
eventually said of it I do not know, but 
years afterwards, when I heard his friends 
relate a very highly coloured tale of a wild 
adventure in which this identical oorial had 
been grassed, I smiled a knowing smile, and 
said nothing. I am now very sceptical 
about such trophies of the chase as leopard- 
skins and oorial-heads ! 

The Woolar Lake provided ample sport 
in the form of duck-shooting, as it abounds 
with teal and other species. Fish, too, were 
plentiful. But it also provided a stirring 
adventure, which might have resulted in a 
tragedy. 

The lake is a most dangerous place for 
the flat-bottomed craft of the shallower 
rivers, as it is subject to frequent storms, 
which suddenly sweep down the valleys and 
across its surface, imperilling the safety of 
the multitude of top-heavy mat-roofed 
doongas which regularly make the passage 
across. Frequently mats and roofs are 
blown away in the hurricane, and with 
much shrieking and yelling on the part of 
the terrified occupants—it takes but little 
to terrify the average Kashmiri—the boats 
are allowed to run free before the wind 
until they are either beached on the bank 
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or island, or gain the ineffective shelter of 
the masses of reeds which cover great parts 
of the lake. There they are moored till the 
fury of the squall is exhausted or sufficiently 
abated to permit of paddling being re- 
sumed. 

During one of our shooting expeditions 
we were overtaken by one of those sudden 
thunderstorms, and Dickson's doonga, which 
had been rigged up more in accordance 
with that gentleman's taste than with the 
strict laws of safe navigation, caught the 
full force of the gale broadside, and was 
overturned. Occupants and baggage were 
thrown into the water amid a scene of the 
wildest excitement ; and while the former 
were rescued without serious difficulty, little 
the worse for the immersion, the same 
could not be said of the baggage, much of 
which was lost or rendered valueless. It 
was perhaps a fortunate circumstance that 
Dickson's t bore the brunt of the squall 
rather than either of the others, as it 
numbered no children among its crew. 
What might have happened had my doonga 
been upset with two young children on 
board I shudder to contemplate. 

During our stay on the Woolar we paid 
& flying visit to Bandihur, a e at its 
northern extremity, where the Gilgit road 
strikes off over the mountains. This road, 
190 miles long, goes from the Kashmir 
Valley by Astor and Boonji to Gilgit, an 
important frontier outpost. It leads over 
the Raj Diangan and the Boorzil Passes, 
each about 12,000 feet high and impassable 
in winter, and bears records of hundreds of 
men who have perished amid its deadly 
snows during expeditions against the 
northern valley tribes. From Tragbal, some 
few miles up the mountain, a most exten- 
sive view of the valley can be obtained, in- 
cluding the entrance to the Baramulla Gorge, 
the Woolar Lake, the Sind junction, and 
the windings of the Jhelum like a serpent 
stretching far beyond Srinagar. 

At Sopur, after sampling its mahseer 
fishing, we left the confines of the lake, and 
again entered the Jhelum proper, en route 
for Baramulla, the lower limit of boat 
traffic. Here we bade adieu to our doongas 
and their crews, hired ekkas for our baggage 
and fongas for ourselves, and took the road 
which led out of Kashmir into British India. 

The first stage of the journey, from Bara- 
mulla to Uri, is about twenty-one miles, 
and passes through a grand country, rich 
with chestnut and walnut groves, and 
orchards of apples, pears, peaches, and 
mulberry. Wild vines clothe the rocks 
which border the roadway, and fruit of all 
kinds is plentiful. At Uri is an excellent 
bungalow for travellers, and also a fort, 
garrisoned by sepoys of the Kashmir army, 
who are brilliantly attired, like choristers 
in some comic operas, in bright scarlet 
stockings, yellow pants, blue tunic faced 
with zr and blue and red turban to match. 

One sees here a fine example of the 
jhula, or rope bridge, so frequent in these 
wilds. These consist of three strands of 
native-fashioned rope, made of twigs, the 
lower rope for the feet to cross upon, the 
two side ropes for protection and support. 
At Uri there is a single-rope bridge also in 
constant use. To this is attached a loop, in 
which the passenger sits and, letting it 
suddenly go, he swings himself to the middle 
of the stream or beyond it. From this 
point he is drawn across by friends, or 
works his loop along by hand. It seems a 
dangerous method of travelling, but the 
natives become very expert. A slip means 


certain death either on the rocks below or (7 


in the torrent. 

At Garhi, thirty-five miles from Uri, there 
is another bridge, which is notable as being 
formed of leather thongs in place ot twigs. 


Here, too, is an excellent bungalow by the 
river-side, where another rest is assured 
before the next stage of thirty-five miles to- 
Kohala, the limit of Kashmir territory, is- 
undertaken. 

The whole road from Baramulla to Murree 
is a fine piece of mountain engineering 
carried out by British engineers. e ro 
extends, indeed, up to Srinagar, although 
visitors usually take to the boat at Bara- 
mulla unless they are in haste to reach the 
capital. In many places the road is cut 
through solid rock, running under cliffs,. 
across rice-fields, through woods of birch 
and hazel, and forests of deodar. It is rich 
in interesting sights, ruins of Buddhist 
temples, serais, and forts, and as there are- 
dik-bungalows every few miles one does. 
not require to hurry through the Jhelum 
Valley if not pressed for time. The route: 
well repays some little time spent on it. 

At Kohala the Jhelum, Joined by the 
Kishinganga, turns southward, and here the 
river is crossed by a suspension bridge, and 
Kashmir is left behind; for the Jhelum at 
this point forms the frontier-line of British. 
Indian administration. 

Twenty-eight miles of stiff climb takes us. 
to Murree, the summer headquarters of the 
Punjab Command, and from here to Rawal 
Pindi is a stretch of about forty miles, all 
downhill, the temperature rising every mile 
of the route. At Murree, surrounded by 
snowclad hills, one wears a fur or an over- 
coat, and sleeps in all the blankets he can 
lay hands upon. At Pindi tropical heat 
compels him to dispense with all additionah 
wraps, and go to with a single abdominak 
covering and a mosquito-net. And as he 
boards the stuffy train which is to convey 
him back again to a sultry cantonment and 
duty, he probably vows, like we did, to 
visit Kashmir again on every available 
ep 

or although our first journey through 
Kashmir was hardly what might be termed 
a highly adventurous one, it was brimful of 
enjoyment, and had also its exciting 
moments. But it was, above all things, 


interesting and instructive, and is here re- 
corded as such ; and it laid the foundation 
for other and more adventurous trips to the 
Happy Valley and beyond, the record of 
must be left to some future day. 


whic 
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Oh, what a Shock! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by S. J. CAsu.) 
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NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 


By F. H. Botton 
Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," “ Trapped,” etc. 


PART II.—LANGLAND HALL. 


AXTER had read stories of men pinned 
beneath rafters in burning houses, 
and roasted to death before they could be 
released ; accounts of drivers under their 
overturned engines, scalded by the escaping 
steam ; tales of martyrs burnt at the stake. 
But though he had read with interest, and 
perhaps a slight shudder of sympathy, 
he had never realised the horror of the 
position of these poor wretches till now— 
now, when, in the dead loneliness of the 
night, he himself was like to suffer a simi- 
larly awful fate. In one moment he knew 
what before he had only dimly, very dimly, 
imagined. 

And in that moment of agony his whole 
frightened, plucky heart went out in frantic 
prayer for help. He was galvanised into 
new life. His previous struggles had worn 
away his strength ; but like a fire through 
every vein ran a new strength born of a 
new and pressing need, and his efforts put 
to shame all his former attempts at freedom. 


The rope cut and blistered his wrists, but 
he paid no more heed to the pain than if 
they had been softest bands of velvet. 
He was not the sort to die without a good 
fight for life. 

Behind him the fire gathered strength, 
shooting up now with horrid noise that 
seemed in the silent night to be a roar of 
anger, whilst the smoke came through the 
leaves and bushes, borne by a gentle wind 
across him. Fear gripped his soul lest the 
choking of this smoke should deaden him 
to powerlessness ere he could free himself. 
Once more he made an effort, and 

Ah! A decided snap. This time there 
was some sign of success. One more pull— 
one more—and yet one more then, panting, 
choking, half-deadened by the strain upon 
his whole body, he felt the roots of the 
bush to which he was pinioned give way a 
little. For à second or two he paused to 
regain his breath ; then, with added prayer 
in his heart, made redoubled effort. pull, 
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a wrench, a roll, and with a last tearing 
snap he had broken away the resisting roots, 
and could wriggle round towards the opening 
in the bushes. 

None too soon. Hot smoke and burning 
air all round him, through which the awful 
glare of the fire lipped nearer and nearer. 
With mad effort he wormed himself upon 
face and stomach away into the free field, 
the perspiration pouring from him. But 
he was out at last, thank God! Out at last, 
and rolling over and over into the darkness 
away from those cruel flames. 

For & short time he lay exhausted, too 
done up to be able even to think, till gradu- 
ally his heart grew quieter and his strength 
again returned. Then, putting resolutely 
aside the feeling of pain that bit and gnawed 
at his blistered wrists, and the smart of 
scratches upon his defenceless face, he 
bethought himself of the need for action, 
not only for his own sake, but for his friend's 
as well. 

“ Never say die till you're dead!” he 
thought. Phew! But that was a facer ! ” 

He worked himself towards the wall, and, 
once there, made short work of the ro 
round his hands by rubbing it against the 
sharp flint stones till it had snapped. 

Then he tore the choking gag from 
his stiffened jaw, and drew in deep draughts 
of sweet, cool air. 

“Thank God!" he gasped fervently. 
* My word ! I never knew how good it was 
to breathe before.” 

To get out his pocket-knife and free his 
legs was the work of a moment now, and 
then he stood up—stiffly and shakily, but 
with plenty of go in him still, as he 
knew, if he gave himself time. 

At first, however, it was pretty hard 
work pulling himself together. Capless, 
with scratched and dusty face, torn and 
dirtied clothes, wrists blistered, bruised, 
and skinned, brain somewhat bewildered 
by the hurry of untoward events, he found 
he had all the need of his strong, plucky 
will at the present juncture. Add to this 
the eeriness of lonely night, and the uncanni- 
ness of that licking, many-tongued fiend in 
the bush close beside him—no small addi- 
tions, these—and respect for young Baxter’s 
courage and resource should be very great. 

He shook himself free of his dulness 
pretty soon, and, stepping to the light of 
the flames, drew out his watch. It wanted 
a quarter of an hour to eleven o’clock, and 
at midnight, across the river nearly two 
miles away, a deed of blackguardism was in 
prospect—it might even be murder, spite 
of the veto of one of the scoundrels con- 
cerned. 

" Not if 7 can put a spoke in!” he 
muttered, and again sent up his prayer, 
coupling it with the action which goes so 
far to making prayer answered. 

So he turned from the heat and light, 
and plunged into the dumb blackness 
beyond, his canopy a moonless, starry 
heaven which gave but little light to earth. 

The village at Jutland Point was rather 
more than a mile away, but there was no 

rospect of anyone being awake at that 

our, and therefore the fire would burn 
itself out quite unheeded. Moreover, this 
village was in the opposite direction to the 
5 for Langland Hall; the tide was falling, 
and a boat would take long to pull against 
it, even if he could rouse any sleep-ridden 
fisherman to helpful activity in time. There 
was nothing for it but a lonely, unflinching 
tramp, and a determination to make the 
best of things. 

Twenty minutes, so far as he could judge 
—for it was too dark to read his watch now— 
brought him, after much climbing walls and 
hedges, and plunging sometimes into ditches 
in his hot haste, to the dip of the river. 
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Behind the velvet pall across the water 
lay the black, night-haunted woods through 
which he must make his way. 

Provided he got so far! Up to now 
the excitement had sustained him. Wisely 
—with a wisdom instinctively acquired— 
he had refused to think of aught but the end 
in view. This makes for strength of pur- 
pose, and in his case kept the weirdness 
of the clinging night from cramping his 
powers. But now a serious obstacle lay 
in his path—one he might well be excused 
in failing to overcome. 

In front of him lay the river, its swift 
current swirling as it raced the falling tide 
out to the bay; and on that lonely shore, 
with only here or there in the far back- 
ground some solitary farmhouse, the 
chance of being able to lay hands upon some 
boat to cross in was almost nil. One indeed 
had been moored hereabouts, earlier in 
the evening, no doubt, but now it was gone, 
carrying over the man whose act he was 
attempting to frustrate. Even if it had 
been left he doubted whether he could have 
found it, for the light was too poor. 

He ran here and there for a few moments 
in the vain hope, by penetrating the dark- 
ness or stumbling across a cable, of locat- 
ing & possibly moored craft; but without 
success. And with a jerk he realised that 
in this useless search he was losing not only 
precious moments, but—a far deadlier loss— 

is reserve of courage and the energy born 
of excitement. 

“ My stars!” he exclaimed, as the weird 
call of some night-bird cut across his ears 
and sent a sympathetic shiver through him ; 
g this'll never do. I’m a goner if I don’t buck 

As far as he could judge he had struck 
the shore some little way above the Hall 
Woods on the opposite side, which indeed 
had been his intention. Now, stooping to 
take off his boots and socks, he slung them 
over his neck, and then, having discarded 
his jacket, he waded boldly into the water. 
Such a swim as he would have to make 
might be little enough to an athletic boy 
in the broad daylight; but now, in the 
darkness, with naught save memory and a 
goodly percentage of chance to put him right, 
the thing wanted nerve beyond ordinary. 

As he struck off out of his depth at last 
he felt that it was all or nothing this time 
for success. The novelty of the adventure 
spurred him on, and the urgency of reaching 
his goal; but the weird eeriness of his 
position clung round as though to over- 
whelm him if it once had power. 

He had swum some little distance with 
strong and regular stroke, and was trying 
to keep his mind fixed on the immediate 
task before him; but this was a thing more 
difficult even than the task itself. All sorts 
of outside ideas seemed to be flying round 
him, and buzzing through his ears and brain. 
They would come. 

It came upon him in an unnerving and 
disconcerting way that he had heard of men 
who had to cross wide streets in a dense fog 
and had groped their helpless way back 
to the side from which they had started. 
What if the same thing happened to him ? 
Or what if he struck round and round till he 
lost his bearings altogether ? "The idea was 
far from comforting, until he remembered 
that he had only tó bear slightly against the 
stream and there was no need to lose him- 
self in that way. Which little difficulty 
settled, he began to be anxious about hts 
staying powers. 

His clothes were getting quickly water- 
logged, and in the absence of means of 
. exactly what progress he was making 
e feared lest it might well be a race 'twixt 
his power to reach shallow water and the 
overwhelming accumulation of weight upon 
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his already over-tired body. So, puffing 
and panting, he struck out doggedly, trying 
hard not to let the ghostly uncanniness of it 
all clog the energy within him. He was 
entering upon a fresh phase of anxiety as to 
whether he would be able to find his bearings 
properly in the darkness, supposing that he 
landed in safety, when his hand struck 
sharply against a hard body. 

Of course, it was only a floating piece of 
wood, and he had realised it in another 
moment, but at the first shock it nearly 
knocked his nerve over. He smiled a little 
grimly to himself—he was too far spent 
to laugh—but he knew he was not getting 
into the best of condition to stand many 
of these shocks. 

Ah! Thank Heaven! Bottom at last! 
A few more strokes with those brave but 
tired arms, and he was free to use his feet 
upon the mud of the river-bed. It was the 
sudden shriek of some night-bird overhead 
at the very instant when a great flounder 
wriggled from under his bare feet that 
made him feel more strongly than he had 
ever felt before how quickly the heart can 
flutter at times. 

“My word!” he panted, “I jolly near 
yelled. I'm getting to be a regular coward ! ” 

Which was baselv untrue, and unjust to 
the plucky spirit that had borne him up. 
By now he was out of the river and shiver- 
ing in the chilly air, wet and clammy with his 
dripping clothes. 

“ Pull yourself together, you silly ninny," 
he muttered, addressing himself in scorn ; 
and, after shaking off as much of the water 
as he could, he stooped to replace his sodden 
boots and socks. This done, he indulged 
in half à minute's exercise with his arms 
for warmth, and then set out upon the last, 
but by far the most trying, portion of his 
journey. 

Fortune met him at the onset, although 
it sent him on to his nose on the slimy shore 
and shook him up somewhat in the meeting. 
In other words, his foot caught in something, 
and he went sprawling forward. 

After picking himself up and spending a 
few seconds in somewhat angry but useless 
exclamations, he stooped to feel what had 
caught him, and found a rope in his hand. 
Divining in a flash what the discovery was 
worth, he let the rope run through his fingers 
as he walked again towards the river. 
In a moment a dark object loomed up 
before him, and he found, as he had ex- 
pected, that he had come upon a boat, 
the one undoubtedly which had brought 
the miscreant across earlier in the evening, 
and was now settled, at the end of a long 
painter, upon a portion of the shore sufti- 
ciently hard to allow it to be pulled to the 
water when required. 

“ Hoop-de-doodle ! ” he ejaculated, partly 
in joy at his discovery and partly to keep 
up his spirits; this gives the show away all 
right. Atanyrate, I'm not off the track yet, 
and I'll risk another few minutes for this." 

“This”? was an attempt—successful 
after a large effort, the tide not having 
left the boat very far as yet—to float the 
little vessel, and, after loosing the painter, 
push her violently into the current. 

* Good luck to you ! he panted, as the 
boat slipped quickly from sight. ‘It ll 
puzzle that vile scallywag to get his load 
away now, even if I can't put another spoke 
in his wheel." 

Just as nearly as he could judge, it would 
now be a quarter of an hour from midnight. 
His watch had stopped as the effect of its 
immersion ; but even had it been going he 
could not have read its face in the darkness. 
He had a little over a quarter of a mile 
perhaps to go yet, but such a quarter-mile ! 
He knew he must have struck the right spot 
from which to steer for the wall that bounded 


the wood. But he knew also well enough 
that, once over that wall, and all the terrors 
of loneliness and danger through which he 
had passed would sink into insignificance 
beside those he was about to face. 

Phew! It would not do to think of them ! 
Dimly he was conscious that, once he gave 
rein to such thoughts, he was done for. 
Nothing so unnerving as fear. p! up! 
and chance it ! 

And in this spirit, jostling himself men- 
tallv, he started forward—he simply dared 
not think, he could only go doggedly on, or 
he would be undone. 

In à moment he was against the embank- 
ment, and had clambered on to the railway- 
line. There was no danger here: it was 
merely a single line branching off to a small 
p at the river-mouth, opposite Jutland 

oint, along whose metals only two or 
three trains ran daily. Another instant 
and he was across, and groping for foot 
and finger hold in the high wall round 
Langland Woods. 

The effort of pushing off the boat, and the 
present effort of pulling himself up when 
once he found a suitable place, helped to 
keep him warm, wet through though he was, 
Indeed, the climb over this wall bade fair 
to hinder him considerably, for he had 
slipped back three or four times before he 
was successful in gaining the top. panting, 
and somewhat more scratched and scraped 
about the hands than before. With hardly 
a second's pause, he let himself drop over on 
to the other side. 

It was at this juncture that he felt de- 
voutly thankful the wall was so high and 
difficult of negotiation. But for this fact, 
he afterwards confessed, with the open 
confession of real courage, he should have 
made a bolt for it. No small thing is it to 
have to grope one's way through dark, 
mystery-haunted woods at dead of night, 
with a real source of danger somewhere 
near you, and a score of fancied ones— 
yet more unnerving than the real—all 
round. The terror of the fire, the creepiness 
of the fields, and the ghostly lipping of the 
cold river had been as nothing compared 
to the loathsome weirdness of these dark 
horrors of the wood. 

Ugh! How he jumped, as the hoot 
of a night.bird grated on his startled 
ear; but the very start helped him to 
pull himself up and face his position. He 
had need of haste now, and of careful 
going also, if his plan was to succeed, 

He knew the direction of the Hall from 
where he was—the discoverv of the boat 
had confirmed him in this—and, placing his 
back squarely against the wall to get a 
fair starting-point, he braced himself for 
the plunge into the Stvgian darkness of the 
wood. The next minute he felt it was neck 
or nothing. 

“I’m either lost or else I'm not!” 
he thought with grim philosophy, *'and 
I'm bothered if I know which it is. Anyhow, 
here goes. Oh! I'm too late—too late, 
after all.“ 

Every single hair on him seemed to take 
fright and stiffen with horror as a scream 
pierced his ears. After all his efforts, to 
come in just too late! It was bitterly 
cruel. He was on the verge of shouting, 
in sheer despair, when his sturdier self 
fought its way to the top once more. 

* Of course it is ! " he muttered in relief, 
wiping his hand across his perspiring 
forehead as he continued his difficult way. 
It's a poor wretch of a rabbit nabbed by 
a weasel or, something. Poor little beast! 
Well, anyway, I hope I'm not going to 
get any more sham shockers till I get to the 
genuine article.” 

Fortune favoured him, in that very 
shortly now he was out of the worst of the 


wood and by the side of the lake. Here 
he skirted the water, keeping just under 
cover of the trees, lest even in the darkness 
of the open he might unawares give the 
enemy warning of his presence. For, just 
round the head of the lake was the place 
where the final act would have to be played. 

How dead quiet it was now, save only 
at times for the ghostly plash of some 
leaping fish. He could feel his heart 
thump with the suspense in which he was 
placed, as he took up his position behind a 

at tree, and waited, scarce daring to 
reathe. For aught he knew, supposing 
he was still in time, the man might be 
lurking quite close to him. The thought 
made him cold and hot by turns. 

He told his friend afterwards that he 
would have given a great deal to have 
been able to creep into his own waistcoat- 
pocket just then ; and, but for the appear- 
ance of a light across the glade, he did not 
know what he should have done. 

Faint though it was, that light stiffened 
him up considerably. He had no doubt 
now that the climax was close at hand, and 
every ounce of nerve was wanted. He 
must not fail now, or, to use his own elegant 
phraseology, it would “upset the whole 
caboodle." 

The light advanced slowly and fitfully. 
Sometimes it disappeared altogether, as 
though shut off, or hidden perhaps behind 
some tree. But whenever he saw it again 
it was nearer than before. 

And then he heard a stealthy movement 
in the brushwood a little way from his own 
hiding-place. He shivered, not merely from 
cold though his jacketless and wet condition 
added nothing to his comfort—as he realised 
who was in hiding close by, and the danger 
he ran of being detected. 

The light stopped perhaps sixty yards 
or 80 away across an open space, and he 
thought he could distinguish faintly within 
its sphere the form of the boy who he knew 
was bearing it. Then it seemed suddenly 
to go out, turned off doubtless by a sliding 
shutter. 

„He's got a nerve, and no mistake!” 
thought Baxter, as he pictured his friend 
deliberately waiting in that open space 
of dark and uncanny loneliness to see what 
would turn up. 

It came across him now that if the lad 
were to remain in waiting at the farther 
end of the glade, and keep the light shaded, 
he would have a difficulty in knowing what 
was taking place, and in timing his plan for 
rescue correctly. A faint rustle on his left 
gave him a slight clue to the probable move- 
ments of the enemy, and, stealthily as he 
could, he followed in what he judged was the 
man’s wake. Thus, in highest tension of 
suspense he wormed his way round the 
edge of the clearing, only once catching 
sight, as he thought, of a dark figure on 
ahead, and losing it again directly. 

For a few more seconds—long seconds 
well stretched out—there was the suspense 
again of inactivity; then things shaped 
themselves with amazing rapidity. 

The first move came from the cool. 
headed youngster with the darkened lantern. 
A low, clear laugh broke the silence, be- 
traying his whereabouts in certainty, where 
before only a dark, shapeless figure gave the 
clue. 

“My worthy ancestral spectre!" said 
a voice, ' following the derisive laugh, 
“time’s up! You're late, you know, old 
cock, if you're coming at all!“ 

Baxter heard a rustle, and a soft run 
across the turf. The last word was hardly 
uttered ; ıt broke off into a sort of choking 
gasp, and he knew that his friend was in the 
hands of the enemy. The lantern had fallen 
to the ground, but a faint gleam showed that 
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it was not extinguished. Now, surely, was 
the time for prompt action. 

In an instant the quiet air was filled with 
a series of hideous, overlapping waves of 
sound; a pulsating, vibrating throb of 
yells, such as seemed in their suddenness 
to come from a score of throats. Then a 
pair of cold, wet, and clammy arms circled 


round the uncomely face and neck of the 


fellow who had himself circled and garrotted 
young Reg. Armstrong. 

It was enough. With a yell and an oath 
the blackguard dropped his victim and, 
shaking off the affectionate Baxter, dashed 
pell-mell with unreasoning terror into the 
gloomy blackness of the brushwood, tearin 
his terrified way as best he could, an 
heeding nothing, so only he could run. 
Of a truth, Bob Copplethwaite, the man, 
had fear of the family ghost, though Reg. 
Armstrong, the boy. might have none. 

Tom Baxter stood a second or two to 
allow a fresh series of howls to follow in the 
wake of the retiring Copplethwaite, and 
then, divided 'twixt a desire to laugh and 
& rending anxiety of heart, he stooped to 
the bov fallen at his feet. The lantern was 
still alight. He turned the slide so that 
its rays fell on his friend, and in that instant 
decided he was dead, forgetful for the 
moment that boys of young Armstrong's 
type are like cats, and have more lives than 
one to play with. +% 

Indeed, the lad had only been temporarily 
choked and stunned. Baxter returned 
from a rush to the lake.side with all that 
was left of a double-handful of water after 
it had trickled through his fingers, to find 
him sitting up a tritle dazed, but rapidly 
recovering his alert senses. 

“ You're not dead, then ? " said Baxter, 
letting the last few drops fall uselessly to 
the ground. 

Reg. stared, when the lantern's rays fell 
on him, as if indeed at last he saw the long- 
awaited family ghost. 

Oh, dear me! " he muttered, with a little 
shudder. ‘I believe I am dead, and you as 
well. I suppose you're Baxter’s bogey 
and I'm a departed spirit myself.“ 

He jumped up as he spoke. 

„Anyway.“ he continued, you've chosen 
rum togs to go bogeying in, and vou haven't 
scared me, so don't you think it, you 
draggled old owl.“ 

“I don't," said Baxter stoutly. and, 
what's more, I don't want to, either. I've 
had enough of scares to-night to last me a 
week or two, I can tell you.” 

And into the astonished ears of the 
erstwhile spectre-hunter he poured the 
whole story, explaining as briefly as possible 
under the exciting circumstances the reason 
for his arrival in less than evening dress, 
at such an hour. 

“ And it came in jolly handy, that Zulu 
yell I learnt at Earl's Court last year," he 
ended, adding, as a sudden afterthought : 
“My stars, Reg. ! but I'm not over-warm 
either. And I’m thinking we'll both be 
best in bed." 

They had picked their way back in the 
lantern rays, whilst talking, towards the 
door from which Reg. had issued a short 
time since; keeping a sharp look-out for 
possible surprises ; though, indeed, there was 
little to fear now. 

The door was locked. Only one person 
had known of his departure, and his return 
was far from expected by that worthy. 
Not even the vibrating Zulu howls appeared 
to have penetrated behind the closed blinds 
of the sleeping Hall. There was nothing for 
it but to ring at the front portal, and soon 
the unwonted clamour of a midnight peal 
rang through the startled corridors. 

At length lights appeared within, and the 
door was cautiously unbarred and opened, 
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revealing several servants, male and female, 
in various stages of hastily donned garb. 
At the back of these was the man who had 
let Reg. out, and it may be stated at once 
that this was the last glimpse either boy 
got of him. Seeing the lad and his strange 
companion he no doubt felt the game was up, 
and that, rather than face inquiries as 
to how he came to let the youngster out 
and then bar the place against him, it would 
be wiser to clear off. 

At any rate, in the confusion he went 


.back to his own quarters, and when, later, 


owing to hasty explanations from the boys, 
his presence was urgently wanted, Mrs. 
Armstrong. who had been woke with the 
rest, and who, twixt wonderment and fright 
in her husband's absence, hardly knew 
where she was, found that she would have 
to keep on wanting, for the bird of ill omen 
was flown. 

A messenger was despatched on horse- 
back to Lunechester to set at ease the 
doubtless unquiet minds of the Baxter 
family, and to set afoot police inquiries, 
which unhappily came to naught, whilst 
Tom himself, the centre of well-deserved 
attention, was kept at the Hall with his 
friend. 

* What I can't make out," he said 
drowsily, as they lay in bed together. is 
why they set this plant on you. Was it 
against your governor, do you think?!“ 

**"Fraid 80,“ was the answer. Sounds 
like it; but I'm in the dark myself. 
P'r'aps it was only for money: but p'r'aps 
there's something more at the’ back of thins. 
I can't say till I've seen the dad. Anyhow, 
it's no end plucky of you, Baxter, old man ; 
and I reckon when he comes di 

But his surmise was never finished. That 
and other things must await further un- 
folding ; for, raising his head to listen, he 
heard an unmistakable snore. 

Tired out, Baxter had fallen into sound 
sleep after his adventures in the dark 
night. 


[THE END.] 
-—— ee -— 


THE ARTIST AND THE HEAD. 


055 MINOR on the blackboard drew 
A portrait of the Head: 

He had no cap and gown, but wore 
A dunce's bat instead. 


His ears were drawn three times their size, 
His nose, six inches long; 

And from his lips waa issuiug 
A famous comic song. 


A cabbage was his buttonhole, 
His beauty to enhance; 

While he was represented in 
An idiotic dance. 


His boots were something like canoe:, 
His hands were wildly spread ; 

And underneath the artist wrote, 
“Our soft and gentle Head.” 


“What do you think of this, you chaps?” 
The daring artist cried. 

“A somewhat costly joke, I fear,” 
A deep-toned voice replied. 


The luckless artist swiftly turned, 
Then wished that he were deal; 

For. gazing on his handiwork, 
There stood the libelled Head ! 


“Such gross impertinence as this." 
He cried, “I never knew ; 
Come to my study, and /‘ll draw 
A howl or two from you!“ 


HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


The Challenge. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by EDWARD J. WATERS.) 
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THE MAKING OF A RACING BOAT. 


(Ilustrated from Photographs by CLARKE & HYDE.) 


VERY springtime the crowded river-banks, 
peopled by a motley covering of all 
classes, give ample evidence of the sustained 


illustration will work out at a sovereign a 


pound. 


The next process is to cover the skeleton 
popularity of boat-racing, and year after with very fine cedar wood, which is only 


Model on which Boat is Fashioned. 


year thousands of people turn out, no 
matter what the weather, to witness the great 
contest between the Oxford and Cambridge 
University crews. 

The building of the boats which are to 
carry the eight heavy trained athletes is 
quite a science, and although few members 
of the crew will weigh less than twelve 
stone, the boats themselves are the frailest 
of shells, and to the uninitiated it is quite 
incomprehensible that such a fragile struc- 
ture could carry and withstand the enormous 
weight and power exerted by the rowers. 

When one of these boats is to be built 
for eight oarsmen, a long keel is first put 
down, as shown in our illustration (which is 
taken at the boat-building works of the 
celebrated J. H. Clasper of Putney), and 
some idea of the enormous length of an 
eight may be judged from the fact that 
the keel shown in our illustration is for a 
single oarsman. The length of this single 
boat is twenty-seven feet, with the width 
of only eleven inches, and when completed 
the owner will be able easily to carry his 
boat on his shoulder, for it will only weigh 
twenty pounds. Owing to the extreme 
care and skill which has to be exercised 
in building these boats, they are compara- 
tiveiy costly, and the single boat seen in our 


seen in our second 
illustration, which 
shows an eight simi- 
lar to that used in 
the University con- 
tests, with the work- 
men finishing off the 
interior. 

These boats have 
sliding seats, which 
run freely back- 
wards and forwards 
on wheels which 
work on a short 
length of rail so 
that the oarsman is 
free to move and so 
exert his strength 


to the best advan- 
tage. 
The clogs, which 


can be seen in oui 
illustration, are per- 


manent fixtures, 
which are screwed 
on to the cross 


one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness for 
a single boat, and 
less than a quarter of 
an inch for an eight. 
This thin wood is 
known technically as 
cedar skin, and in 
making up the boat 
it is damped .and 
bent over hot metal 
moulds, through 
which a gas jet 
plays, and the com- 
bination of damp 
and heat is so re- 
markable that the 
cedar skin can be 
bent in any form as 
easily as à piece of 
leather. 

When the shell of 
the boat is complete, 
the stiffeners, which 
are part of the in- 
ternal structure, are 
added. These can be 


frames of the boat, so that when the men 
are ready to race they are fixed in the boat 
and there is no liability of them missing a 
stroke through their feet slipping. 
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After the boat has been completed and 
the clogs and seats duly put in working 
order, the outriggers are added, and these 
are another example of the marvellous 
combination of strength and lightness. 

The four projecting arms which support 
the rests in which the oars will work are 
made of extremely light cycle tubing, and 
they are capable of bearing the heaviest 
strain that any man can possibly put upon 
them. 

Everyone who has rowed even in an 
ordinary broad-beam boat will understand 
the advantage of having the boat well 
trimmed, so that she is on an even keel and 
the oars from both sides are free to work 
from the same angle; and if form is neces- 
sary in an ordinary rowing boat, it is abso- 
lutely essential in a racing boat. The ex- 
treme narrowness and the distance at which 
the rests are placed from the side, make the 
slightest coarseness amongst the athletes 
disastrous, and will cause the boat to roll 
heavily and travel badly, and, if the record 
of the great University races is taken, 
it will be found that the crew showing the 
best form, the cleanest and steadiest style, 
has always won, irrespective of the fact that 
they may have been the somewhat weaker 
crew. 

It is scarcely probable that much improve- 


Interior of a Racing Boat. 


ment can be made in the building of racing 
boats, for they stand to-day a marvellous 
example of the combination of lightness and 
strength. 
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Bv F. H. BorrowN, 


"I HAVE A TALE TO TELL—O!" 


Author of “Crump and I in the Alps,” “Crump and I in the Lowlands," “Crump and 1 tn Paris,” etc. 


77 
/ HT 


* Master's got a copy of the ‘B.O.P.’ Good- 
ness knows when we'll get our dinner!“ 


CET TO — 


NE very cold and foggy evening I was 
sitting in my room reading over a 
comfortable fire, when I heard a ring at 
the front door, and soon after the step of 
the small servant-girl sounded on the stairs 
approaching my room. She knocked, and 
entered at my bidding. 

Please, sir," she said, there's a gentle- 
man downstairs wants to see Mr. Crumpet, 
sir.” 

I stared at her in surprise. 

„Well,“ I replied, “ I haven't got him. 
At least, I don't think I have. You can 
look under the table if you like." 

She giggled a merry little smut-faced 
giggle (cleanliness was not her first character- 
istic), and entered upon a further explana- 
tion. 

"'E says, sir, 'e's a-been to Mr. Crum- 
pet's, and is landlady said as likely as not 
’e'ld find im 'ere. ’E’s a funny old gentle- 
man, sir.” 

“Who? Mr. Crump?” 

* No, sir; the party downstairs. ’E’s 
one o' them furriners—'e don't speak proper 
English, like what vou and me do, sir.” 

* Indeed ! " I had hard work to keep from 
laughing. '* Well, I suppose he can speak 
good enough English to come upstairs 
Ask him in." 

The small girl vanished, and presently 
I heard lumbering, thumping steps upon the 
Stairs. Then, through the open door, I 
heard the Maiden's Prayer: 

* Mind the corner, sir; there's a 'ole in 
the carpet. Oh, dear! 

The last two words, spoken as though to 
hide & wild desire to laugh, were caused 
by the stranger's not minding the ole.“ 
As & consequence his head arrived in my 
room some distance in front of his feet, but 
on the same level. It was a shaggy head, 
well adorned with hair and beard. A thick 
moustache grew over his lip, and dark 
spectacles hid what I suppose were weak 
eyes. 

He picked himself up and apologised in 
polyglot tongue for his unusual style of 
entry, the while I made haste to close the 
door lest the small girl's delight should 
get the better of her manners. 

* Pardon!" he said, looking rbund in 
confusion, hat in hand; I am here to see 
Monsieur Cromp, hein?“ 


I extended my hand and bade him 
welcome. 

„Mr. Crump,” I said, is not here at 
present; but I understand he is expected 
to turn up sometime during the evening. 
Would you like to wait his arrival?“ 

He looked at me through his blue glasses 
in a puzzled sort of way, and remarked at 


last : 
Ach, ja! 


* Arrival ? 
soon—yes ? ” 

I said I hoped so. Perhaps the gentleman 
would like to take off his coat ? 

I had. already picked up the umbrella, 
which he had dropped in his hurried entry, 
and also relieved him of his hat, placing 
them upon the sofa. It appeared, however, 
that the gentleman did not wish to remove 
his coat. As it reached almost to his feet, 
and was more suited for a storm out of doors 
than a fireside seat, I ventured to suggest 
that even a quarter of an hour of waiting in 
such a garb might be found too warm, but 
he said. No, it vos noding to mind," so I 
let him alone. 

“You know Mr. Crump, I suppose?" 
I asked, after giving him the easy-chair and 
taking another seat myself. 

" Yes—yes. I meet him in de Ardennes 
last year." 

Indeed? 

I was getting interested. Crump had 
never mentioned the meeting. I should 
probably get some important information 
about my dear friend's ways when I was 
not able to look after him. 

“ Yes," continued the stranger; last 
year I am in Namur. I meet M. Cromp. 
He is a—vot shall I say ? ” 

As I was quite unaware of what he wished 
to say, I found a difficulty in helping him. 
So I tried another plan. 

* Perhaps, if you said it in German "—I 
began ; but he shook his shaggy head with 
an apologetic smile. 

E: Lan not able to spik Cherman. I am 
Dush.” 

“Oh! Dutch. I beg your pardon. I 
am afraid my knowledge of Dutch is very 
limited. Perhaps you understand French? 

He shook his head again. 

I haf only Dush, and de leetle Engleesh,“ 
he remarked in despair. 

I smiled. 

„Well,“ I said, never mind. We'll 
rub along somehow, no doubt. I expect 
you and my good friend Crump managed to 
understand each other. Crump generally 
falls on his feet, wherever he is, I believe.“ 

I really ought to have known better. 
Here was a long-haired, M blue-goggled 
Dutchman, with more top-coat than know- 
ledge of English at his command, and I was 
firing glib vernacular at him, as though he 
were a Londoner born and bred. Of course, 
he only stared. ` 

“I do not gombrehend, ꝗvite. 
foolish." 

* Not at all," I hastened to assure him. 
“ My fault. I will speak more slowly. I 
Buppose—my friend Crump—understood 
you—and you—understood him?“ 

He nodded vigorously. 

* Oh, ja. Ve understand, von de oder 
qvite vell He make mush amuse for me." 

„Ah, no doubt! Crump is a—very 
amusing - companion —camerade.“ 

In my desire to make myself intelligible 
I had raised my voice, as though the 
stranger were deaf. I don't know why 
on earth one does this sort of thing 
with foreigners; because, when you come 


M. Cromp arrive 


I am 


to think of it, a sentence which you can't 
understand when spoken in a clear and 
ordinary tone is not necessarily more 
intelligible because it is yelled at you. 
But we Englishmen very often seem to 
think it is. 

" and that 


However, he 
was something. 

"Ja! Ja!" he said, laughing. M. 
Cromp tell me he is all alone, but he haf a 
frent who to meet." 

A light broke upon me. This worthy 
gentleman had evidently formed the: ac- 
quaintance of my artless comrade, Crump, 
upon that fateful tour in the Ardennes, when 
he and I were hunting each other, and never 
finding our quarry. I wondered Crump 
had not mentioned him; he was quite a 
sufficient character.“ Decidedly things 
were getting interesting. 

“Oh!” I said, you mean that Mr. 
Crump was on the look-out for some one 
who had not kept his appointment." 

He stared blankly, til I repeated the 
previous tactics of a slow series of yells, 
when he laughed hoarsely through his beard, 
and said : 

„Ja! ja! Dat vos it! Dat vosit!” “I 
did not meet M. Cromp's frent ; but I under- 
stand of M. Cromp dat he is a great—a 
great—Lrouvogel."' 

“ Krouvogel ?" I asked limply. Crump 
had given me several names in his time, 
but I could not call to mind that “ krou- 
vogel” had ever been one of them. I was 
evidently upon the high road to revelations. 

" Krouvogel—yes—1 don’ know vot he 
is of Engleesh." 

Neither do I.“ I answered with blunt 
truthfulness. Then suddenly I bethought 
myself. 

* I've got a Dutch dictionary somewhere 
about 

The stranger hastened to explain. 

* Nefer mind!" he said; N 
ah—de krouvogdl is a bird—it sing ‘ kuk- 
kuk.“ 

He made a funny sort of guggle unlike 
any bird that has ever been invented, but I 
grasped his meaning. It fitted in, too, with 
what I knew of Crump. 

* Ah !—a cuckoo ! " I exclaimed, and the 
stranger nodded his hairy head till the grey 
locks shook again, and answered gleefully : 

“Dat vos it! A kuk-kuk—a  seelly 
kuk-kuk. His vorts exactly." 

“I can quite believe it," I replied. 
“ Crump always was a bit free—a little 
familiar—rude—you follow me? 

He nodded. 

“ But I tink not. I find him a mos’ 
polite shentleman. His frent shall be a 
queer man, is it not ? ” 

„Why? I asked, half fearing to hear 
things derogatory to my own self-respect. 

„M. Cromp tell me if he do not meet mit 
him, his frent shall be lost and vangevooren." 

I looked at him in amazement. His 
56155 was rapidly carrying me into 
philological depths hitherto unexplored. 

“I am sorry," I said. I missed the 
point. I did not—quite understand." 

* No? Vell, he mean his frent shall not 
enough know, and shall come at de polizei, 
and be vangevooren." 

* Do you mean—arrested—locked up ? " 

* Dat vos it! M. Cromp say as dat. 
Mine frent is a kuk-kuk—a seelly kuk- 
kuk; and ven I find him not, so sure as 
eks, he get himself lock up!' I vos mit 
M. Cromp two day, and I learn a many 
Engleesh idiot in de time.“ 


‘ 


* gombrehend: 


* Idiom,” I gu sted, ** not idiot." 

“Tank you," he said, gravely acknow- 
lodging the correction. 

lanced at the clock. 

«f hope our friend is coming," I said. 
“It’s strange he isn't here by now if he 
intended to call." 

My visitor looked anxious; that is, as 
anxious as a man can look through crowded 
hair and beard, and blue spectacles. 

It is important I see him,” he said. 
“ Pairhaps. if I vait von schmall qvarter of 
a hour more, yes? 

I told him certainly, and, ringing the bell, 
asked the girl to get her mistress's permission 
to wash her face and put on her hat and 
jacket. 

I should like you just to slip round 
to Mr. Crump's house, and, if he's back, 
ask him to come here." 

“ Tank you very mush,” said my visitor, 
on hearing the request. It shall be deeffi- 
cult to not see M. Cromp dis night." 

I pondered over this; the difficulty 
appeared to me all the other way. I could 
find no difficulty in not seeing Crump, in 
view of his absence. But, at length, the 

ood Dutchman's meaning grew clearer. 

“Ah! It will be awkward if you do not 
see him! J understand." 

** Just a3 so,” he acquiesced. 

For a few minutes conversation dragged, 
and I fell to wondering what the stranger’s 
mission might be. He was leaning back in 
the easy-chair, his head resting amongst his 
shaggy locks and his hands folded placidly 
over his rather capacious stomach. I could 
not help thinking that at any rate in their 
love of inelegant ease he and Crump were 
matched. But it struck me he must be by 
now pretty warm under his heavy coat. 

* Won't you take it off ? " I suggested. 

„Oh. no!" he answered quickly. It is 
nice to feel de warm. De reise vos as cold 
as cold.” 

“ Have you come far to-day ?” 

* Dis night I arrive from Rotterdam; 
because of de fok de boat vos mush late, and 
de train also come late to Leeverpool." 

Liverpool Street, you mean. Liverpool 
is quite another place." 

* Ach, so! Dere is mush to learn mit 
your langvage. But I tink, if I see often 
M. Cromp, he teesh me." 

* Yes," I replied, with emphasis, “ he'll 

teach you. If you want to dip deep into 
our glorious tongue, Crump's the fellow for 
zou. 
US I mean," I continued, as he gazed 
quietly at me, if you wish—to learn—a 
lot—much—of  English—you could not 
get—a better teacher—than Crump.” 

He nodded his head, and laughed rustily 
in his thick beard. 

" Or his frent," he replied. “I mush 
lixe to see dat frent. M. Cromp say he is 
von vonderheid.“ 

Good gracious! Whatever next would 
Crump call me? I almost feared to try 
and get the awful word put into more 
intelligible speech. : 

“TIl get the dictionary," I said, making 
as if about to rise. 

Do not trupple," he answered. No 
doubt I can it exblain. He mean he vos a 
vonderheid—a—a—vonderful man." 

I breathed again. * 

* Oh!" Isaid—"' a marvel. And why?“ 

“ Hetell me his frent spik a many langvage, 
and ven he spik Cherman, dey tink he is a 
Frenchman ; but ven he spik French, dey 
ask him, If you are a Cherman ?' " 

[17 Indeed t 57 

It seemed to me that Crump's opinion of 
my powers fell short of admiration. 

e reappearance of the small maid 
interrupted any further disclosures, perhaps 
luckily for what self-respect I might have 
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left. She stated that Crump had announced 
his intention of either going to see me, or 
some other friend, and was not yet home, 
5 could his landlady say when to expect 

im. 

" Ah, well,” I said; the maid having 
retired to her sanctum below stairs, “ it's 
evident that Crump hasn't come here, so he 
must have gone to that other friend's, and 
nobody knows when he'll turn up. That is— 
I beg your pardon—I spoke too quickly, 
no doubt. I mean—I am aíraid—you will 
not—be  able—to see Mr. Crump—to- 
night." 

The stranger rose. 

It is noding," he AT 
dat I make you to trupple 

* Oh! no trouble," 
pleased to have seen you.' 

He seemed to hesitate a little awkwardly. 
I remembered him to have said earlier in the 
evening that it was important he should 
see Crump. I hastened to make amends for 
my forgetfulness. 

“ Pardon me," I said; “I ought not to 
have thought of letting you go in this off- 
hand wa 

* Offand 2” 

"I mean, 
stand?“ 

“Ja, ja. But you haf been very goode.” 

“ Yes; but perhaps I can tell Mr. Crump 
what you wished to say. What name shall 
I give him—and what shall I tell him?“ 

di Oh, yes! Mynheer Wackers, if you 
pleass." 

I assured him I was only too delighted. 
And what message ? 

He appeared again to hesitate; then 
began somewhat awkwardly. 

“It is as dis. I am afraid I haf come 
as a bekkar to M. Cromp. But here I am 
strange, and he say, ‘Come to me venefer 
Jd shall come to London,' and he gif me 

is address ; and now I am in—in—vot is 
it in der visserniss.’ 

Dictionary again required. This time I 
actually got hold of it and was about to 
ask my visitor to spell the horrible word, 
when, on a sudden, the meaning seemed to 
be revealed to him. 

“I vos in a deefficult matter—dat is it. 
I haf a note of bank-credit to Mynheeren 
Cook, de touristen agent, and—ach !—de 
boat is all late, and ven I here arrive I am 
alone, midout geld ——" 

“Without money? I see. And of 
course—as this is Saturday night—you 
cannot get—any money—till Monday." 

He smiled a sickly smile. 

It is as dat," he admitted; “and I 
had de vish to ask M. Cromp to lent me 
joost von haf a sofrain, until I haf from 
Mynheeren Cook de ge/d receive. But it is 
noding! Adieu, mynheer.“ 

“ Nonsense!” I said. 
Crump’s is a friend of mine. 
what you want.” 

Oh. no!” he protested. “ Dat vos not 
to expect for a stranger as me.” 

“ Ridiculous!” I cried. “ Here's a 
sovereign. I daresay half would not be 
enough. You must take the loan. In your 
place—I should be glad of the same sort— 
of help." 

He took it with many thanks. 

Besides.“ I added. You have given 
me pleasure to-night. You did not guess— 
I am the friend—Crump was looking for— 
was seeking." 

He became so profuse in his apologies 
that I really thought he would have choked 
himself. I never heard such language in 
my life. It would have taken a professional 
linguist months of hard work to get at any- 
thing like a literal translation of it. So I 
let him talk himself out, as it were, and did 
not try to stop him. 


“I am sorry 


answered. “I am 


rude—careless—you under- 


“A friend of 
I'll give you 
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At length he finished, and I told him I 
was only too delighted to have had his 
company and conversation. The latter, i 
assured him, had been quite a refreshing 
change for me. And to show that he had 
no doubts of my asseveration, I should 
insist upon his staying and taking coffee 
with me. 

If his previous remarks had been startling, 
they were as nothing compared to his next 
words. Yet he only said : 

* Right you are, my pippin! And while 
it's getting ready I'll pull this coat off and 
take the padding out of my waistcont. 
Phew! Im about melted! ”’ 

“ Crump!” I cried, as he suited action 
to word ; you unspeakable scoundrel ! " 

He smiled—the sweet sort of smile that 
flits over the face of the man who feels he 
has scored. I could see it even through his 
false beard and moustache.”’ 

** You impudent impostor ! " I foamed. 

He removed his surplus hair, also the 
hideous blue goggles. 

„There! That's better!” he remarked, 
with a sigh of relief. But I interrupted 
you. Pray continue." 

** You just hand that sov. back!“ 

He looked at me in well-acted surprise. 

* What for ?" he asked. You made me 
take it." 

* Well, of all the unbounded cheek ——" 
I began ; and further words failed me. 

* Now, look here," he answered, coolly 
resuming his seat; I didn't come here to be 
insulted.” 

" No? Then, perhaps, you'll tell me 
why you did come,” I replied with an attempt 
at sarcasm. “Pm bothered if Z know.” 

But deep down in my heart I knew I 
was badly wanting to laugh. 

" [ts this way," began my original and 
unquenchable companion ; ** vou've so often 
told me that it was a wonder to vou how 
easily fellows were taken in, especially to 
the tune of stumping up with money to 
Pam they'd never set eyes on in their 

fe, that I thought I'ld try it on with you. 
It doesn't seem such a wonder now, docs it, 
old chap ? " 

I determined to make the best of it. 

“Crump.” I said, “Im going to own 
up: you had me fairly this time; but II 
forgive you, for the sake of your many 
virtues.” 

“ Kiss me, then, and Ill never do it 
again, he murmured; and giving sudden 
reins to his happiness, he leaned back and 
bubbled over with delight, 

Oh, my stars! What a tale to tell!“ he 
shouted. ‘ Won't all the fellows chortle f " 

I took the bull by the horns, 

So it is," I confessed; a rattling good 
tale, too; but I'm going to tell it against 
myself, Crumpy dear, and then the laugh 
won't hurt so much. How's that for a 
trump card, eh?“ 

He looked at me in admiration, 

" Gemini! It's got a bit of sense left 
yet," he remarked genially. 

“ But, look here," I said. “I want to 
know how you picked up your Dutch. I 
suppose you had to spend all your spare 
time in cramming odd bits into your silly 
old cranium.” 

He winked a wicked wink. 

* Got him again," he gurgled. 
an unmitigated old fraud you are!” 

“Oh?” Isaid. "Why?" 

I had never looked at things in that 
light before, in spite of my intercourse with 
th» frank and ingenuous Crump. 

“Why? Well, how did I pick up my 
Dutch ? Ha! ha! ha! Hark to the pro- 
fessor of European babel; listen to the 
Brixton polyglot. Why, my learned old 
kerfoosleum, I don't know any more Dutch 
than you do, and that’s little enough in all 
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conscience. I just invented those nice, 
funny-sounding words, and took jolly good 
care to get 'em translated before you looked 
in the dic. 

And you aren't any sharper than you 
ought to be, you know. You parted too 
easily, my boy. Why didn't it occur to 
you that a silly old foreign Johnny like 
Mr. Wackers coming straight from Rotter. 
dam, without a penny piece of English money 
to bless him, would have had no end of a 
job to get to Brixton on a foggy night like 
this? To say nothing of—where was the 
old josser's luggage ? You might, at least, 
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have asked him, for appearance’ sake, And 
you never thought to demand that note of 
credit." 

* Well, I'll demand it now.” 

„Had to risk something, my boy. I 
haven't got any note of credit, of course, 
and I knew you wouldn't worry.“ 

I rang the bell for coffee ; it was high time 
to change the subject. 

The small maid answered the bell, and 
caught sight of Crump. 

We got her calmed down after a time, 
although, at first, I was reallv afraid we 
should have her on our hands with hysterics 


[THE END.] 


when she saw that wretch sitting, with all 
his borrowed plumes in a heap upon the 
table. 

“ Look here, my buck," I said, as he was 
preparing to take his departure after he 
found there were no more coffee and biscuits ; 
“ you owe me a sovereign, remember." 

" Ah, that's all right," he answered 
airily. * I'm going to put it towards our 
next little jog around together. Ta, ta, 
my love; you vos very goode mit me!“ 

I watched him go with sorrow in my 
heart; for as he melted away in the fog 
my sovereign vanished with him. 


Y many of those persons who have 
stood alongside one of our great ocean 
liners, as she lies at the quay, made fast 
thereto by ropes of enormous thickness, it 
is difficult to imagine a sea running that can 
sweep her decks clean of every movable 
thing, and, by the violence of its force, 
shake her huge frame through from stem to 
stern. 

As one regards the great hull, several 
hundreds of feet in length, and notes the 
height that her topmost deck stands from 
the water's level, such a thought seems 
incredible, and it is not improbable that 
more than one uninitiated observer might 
set down the narration of such an experi- 
ence as a traveller's fairy-tale or a sailor's 
yarn. 

Yet at this season of the year, when 
much unsettled and tempestuous weather is 
often prevalent, tales of distress from the 
sea are unfortunately only too frequent. It 
is true that disaster is confined chiefly to 
vessels of the smaller class, and rarely over- 
takes one of our ocean liners, but even our 
largest and finest ships experience storms 
occasionally that strain their strength and 
capabilities to the very utmost, and that 
leave weather-beaten marks upon them as 
unmistakable evidence of the severity of 
the gale through which they have passed. 

Probably some of the worst storms thus 
experienced are met with by the ships that 
cross the Atlantic en route to the United 
States or to Canada. Of the two voyages, 
the latter, known as the Great Circle Track, 
is perhaps the least inviting in bad weather, 
for, added to the danger of the storm comes 
the risk of the notorious fogs off the Grand 
Banks and the terrors of the iceberg. 

We had occasion to cross over what is 
familiarly known as the Herring Pond " a 
short while back, on the track just men- 
tioned, though if we had ever previously 
personally associated the word ‘“ pond " 
with the Atlantic all such associations were 
rudely dispelled within forty-eight hours of 
leaving Liverpool. 

Our ship, although not one of the mam- 
moths which cross regularly between the 
Old country and the New, was, however, of 
good size, being some 6,000 tons register, 
and in its early days had been one of the 
fastest liners afloat. 

It was, therefore, no old Thames barge 
that we boarded at port, but a powerful 
ocean-going steamer, capable of maintaining 
under ordinary weather conditions a speed 
of some fifteen or sixteen knots an hour. 

Leaving Liverpool, we touched the follow- 
ing day on the north coast of Ireland to 
take up mails, and during the afternoon 
steamed steadily up Lough Foyle out into 
the broad Atlantic. 


A STORM IN THE ATLANTIC. 
By SyDN EY FLADGATRE. 


From the moment of leaving land it 
became apparent by the unfavourable aspect 
of the sky and stiffness of the wind that the 
weather was likely to be anvthing but fair, 
and many passengers retired early that 
night, leaving but a scantily attended dinner 
in the saloon. 

The next day our anticipations formed 
the night previously began to be fully 
realised. In the morning the proverbial 
great Atlantic rollers were much in evidence 
on the sea, and the vessel had commenced 
a continuous pitch up and down, which 
taxed the most sailor-like of those passengers 
who were not overcome by sea-sickness to 
maintain anything like a balance when 
moving about. 

The keen, searching wind which blew 
rendered it impossible to remain on deck in 
any comfort, save upon the lee side, and 
here collected those who preferred the fresh, 
bracing air of the sea to the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of the cabins. 

At midday the wind slightly abated, but 
the great rollers still continued, and the 
spray as they struck the bows of the ship 
would fly like smoke in all directions. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
wind returned to the attack with renewed 
vigour, and the seas increased in size as they 
dashed against our bows. The sky had 
become very black and threatening, and 
masses of cloud flew past at great speed. 
Voices at anything but close distance were 
quite inaudible from the noise of the wind, 
and one by one the few passengers who had 
remained on deck made quietly off to 
shelter below. 

By evening time half a gale was blowing, 
shrieking through the ropes and rigging, 
and the ship commenced rolling as well as 
pitching. 

Thus far we had shipped no water on the 
decks, save at the forecastle head, where the 
spray had scattered itself, but with the in- 
creased seas and the combined movement 
of the vessel the avaves began to steadily 
gain access to the weather side, which ere 
long became drenched through as each 
successive roll lowered the ship’s side into 
the water. 

Night fell over the sea, but with it came 
no improvement, and that night those of 
the passengers who slept were lulled into 
sleep amid the howls of the gale and the 
swish, swish of the sea as it rushed past the 
sides of the ship. 

Few, indeed, were the voyagers who ap- 
peared at breakfast next day. The wind 
had increased into such fury during the 
night, and the seas had risen to such an 
extent, that not a dry place now existed 
anywhere on the ship, except below decks, 
and to move about without holding on to 


some support constituted a real danger to 
anyone, 

Great walls of water rose up before the 
vessel, threatening to engulf it every second 
like some avalanche bearing down upon a 
helpless pedestrian. Yet, even as the wall 
approached, our trusty ship would rise up 
majestically, and, cutting through the crest 
of the wave, forge its struggling passage 
onwards, dipping down into the great 
hollow that the volume of moving water 
had created in its wake. 

Sheltered under the forecastle head, the 
rocf of which was of steel, supported by 
stout steel pillars, the warring of the elements 
was visible to us through the thick glass 
porthole ; and here we watched the struggle 
— man's ingenuity by his craft overriding 
the power of wind and water outside. 

About twelve o'clock midday a tre- 
mendous cross-wave caught us on the star- 
board side, tearing away the forward rail 
as if it had been paper, and sending up a 
column of water and spray some forty or 
fifty feet. The gale had now reached its 
height, and the sea was literally running 
mountains high; spray was dashing down 
the funnel. and by its blow back had even 
begun to find us out in our shelter under 
the forecastle head. Great volumes of 
water continually broke over forward, pour- 
ing off the decks like a waterfall, and woe 
betide any poor wretch who had endeavoured 
to stand on the open deck even for a 
moment! To say he would have been 
washed overboard would be mildly to assert 
his end; to have been beaten into pulp and 
then dashed against the iron rails, finally to 
have been hurled, a shapeless mass, into the 
seething waters outside, would be to de- 
scribe his fate more correctly. 

While the gale was thus raging, something 
of the nature of a panic seized upon many 
of the passengers in the third cabin, especially 
when it became known that it had been 
necessary to batten down." Fortunately, 
however, no disturbance occurred amongst 
them, though the blanched faces of many be- 
tokened the fear in their hearts; nor, indeed, 
could this be wondered at, for although 
at the commencement of the storm the 
immense waves, running like great vallevs 
of water, had interested many of the pas- 
sengers who were not sea-sick by the fine 
sight they presented and by the novelty of 
the situation, as this wore off, and the 
violence of the storm increased, the novelty 
and interest changed to awe and apprehen- 
sion. 

As yet the ship had tolerably well main- 
tained its speed, although the irregular 
whirr and throbbing of the screw told of 
the struggle she was undergoing. It was 
evident, however, that any further develop- 


ment of the gale would greatly impede her 
progress, for as the seas struck they broke 
with a resounding crash that completely 
shook the ship from stem to stern, seeming 
almost to paralyse her forward movement 
for the time being. 

Water was now falling in tumbled masses 
on all sides, and everything movable on 
deck had long since been swept away like 
chaff before the wind. Would the engines 
be able to keep working against such an 
antagonistic force? Suppose they broke 
down, what would happen to us, drifting 
helplessly in this turmoil? The thought 
was a ghastly one to contemplate, though 
doubtless it was in the minds of many on 
that eventful day. 

Thankful, indeed, were we that we 
travelled on no sailing-ship, which in such 
weather is as helpless as a cork and utterly 
at the mercy of the water, until at last 
some mighty wave, falling upon it, swallows 
up hull, masts, and spars in a single 
moment, leaving not a trace of what 
only just before had been a fine, stately 
vessel. 

At least, while we could keep steaming 
ahead our danger was lessened, and hope of 
the storm abating, belief in the strength of 
the ship, and confidence in the officers and 
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men contributed towards a feeling of assur- 
ance. 
Our reflections thus, however, were rudely 


and fearfully shaken. Suddenly rising up: 


on our port side like some gigantic moving 
wall, towered a vast tumbled mass of 
foaming water, whose crest was dashed into 
a myriad particles of spray by the tremen- 
dous force of the wind, the like of which 
spectacle I have never seen before nor since. 
Higher it rose, and lower sank the ship into 
the valley at the foot of this mountain; 
then, with a terrific crash, it descended on 
us. For a moment all was blank, each man 
conceiving that his last hour had come, 
and, save for the great rushing of water on 
the decks, a f silence fell on everyone. 

Under the force of the blow, like some 
stricken animal, the ship shivered all through 
its great frame, and for a moment stood 
still; then, recovering, with one vast 
Titanic effort she seemed to shake herself 
free of the tons of water that had fallen upon 
her, and staggered onwards again through 
the surging waves, sadly shattered, yet still 
safe, and with her engines still working. 

The tension among those below broke at 
the refreshing sound of the machinery still 
labouring on, but it was evident that a 
succession of such waves would soon com- 
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pletely annihilate the ship, and we doubt 
not that there were many on board by 
whom prayers had long since been for- 
gotten who prayed earnestly that day for a 
safe delivery from the terrors of that sea. 

Fortunately for us all, the gale lessened 
shortly after this last colossal wave, and, 
although heavy seas continued to break 
upon us, we were able to make a fair head- 
way through the turbulent waters. At 
night-time the wind had greatly decreased, 
and the speed of the ship had carried us 
well-nigh out of the danger zone of the 
storm; but the recollection of the past 
twenty-four hours was still too deeply im- 
printed on our minds for any sense of 
security to be felt; nor, indeed, until the 
following day broke, and the welcome sight. 
of a bright sun and tolerably fair waters 
around greeted our eyes, was the assurance 
of the ship recovered. 

A few days afterwards, without further 
incident, we entered the St. Lawrence and 
arrived at Quebec, where we landed, although 
not without a farewell look at the steamer 
that had battled so bravely against the 
elements, nor without thoughts of admira- 
tion for the men who had directed her safely 
through the danger that had so nearly over- 
taken us. 
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WILD GARDEN. 


Author of Me Boy's Own Rock and Wall Garuen,” “ The Boy's Own Conservatory,” etc. 


E does not matter how beautiful may be 

the formal portions of the garden, the 
little bit that may be devoted to some of 
the choicest of our wildflowers will be 
more beautiful still, and lucky is the boy 
who can get permission to take the '' wild 
bit" in hand, and stock it, and tend it. 
For one thing, I can assure him it will be 
an unending pleasure, and it will call on 
all sorts of qualities he may possess if it is 
to be as picturesque and charming as it 
may be. 

We do not need the best piece of ground 
in the garden, nor the best position tor our 
wild bit; some out-of-the-way neglected 
corner or bank will answer the purpose. 

I once heard of a beautiful little wild lane 
being made in a suburban garden to divide 
the flower portion from the vegetable portion. 
I have thought a great deal about that wild 
lane, and I know just what I should want 
it to look like, and just what I should plant 
to get the sweet wild country look. am 
sure & keen boy gardener could undertake 
such as I have in my mind, and therefore 
I &m going to describe it. 

There would be a hedge on either side, not 
theneatlycut privet hedge —a thousand times 
no; and the one on the south side should be 
much lower than the one on the north side so 
that the intervening space should get as much 
sun as possible. For the taller north hedge 
I would secure as many of the beautiful 
flowering things asIcould. For instance, I 
should have a wild crab-apple or two, a 
wild guelder-rose, and sweet-brier, and the 
intervening spaces filled with whitethorn, 
which, however, should be kept low, so that 
the taller growing things I have mentioned 
should stand out above it with better 
effect. 'The south hedge should be broken 
up with patches of the dwarf wild white 
brier-rose, and brambles, that of course 
would have to be kept within limits, and a 
few bits of blackthorn. 

These alone will make beautiful picture- 

anels, each one in its flowering season. 
he ground, I ought to have said, should 


be deeply dug over before any attempt at 
planting is commenced. Of course, we will 
allow as much space as possible between 
the two hedges ; and if this is wide enough, 
and the soil of a fairly dry nature, the path- 
way can be dug out slightly, and the soil 
thus procured will form our hedge-banks, 
or, rather, help to do so. A few N 
strolls will make us wise in the general loo 

and character of the wild hedges. Study 
them closely, if possible at different seasons, 
and note anything that is especially striking. 
Your pathway will be broad or narrow, as 
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your own taste dictates, and if you choose 
to have grass on either side of it, you can 
sow grass seed at very small cost. 

And now will come the exciting and 
delightful task of securing the wayside 
flowers that shall “ deck our waie as old 
Gerarde would have phrased it. 

I have kept note of a great number of our 
English flowers that I have found from 
time to time by the wayside, some, of course, 
always on the sunnier bank, some on the 
shadier, and some indiscriminately on both. 
The hedge on the north side will have its 
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bank looking into the sunny south, and here 
we will gor patches of yellow rock roses— 
these always grow on the sunny banks. 
It does not matter if you cannot find these 
growing wild; you can buy the seed, and 
seed sown in pots in March and April, and 
the young plants carefully planted out, will 
make grand flowering plants with one year's 
growth. It is the same with the wild pinks ; 
seeds can be purchased if the wild plants 
elude your search. Toad-flax you will 
probably find in the cornfields, but it will 
grow on your bank, or in the grassy sides 
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bevond, and so will the wild blue bugloss, 
and blue chicory, and the blue scabious. 
It may be difficult to find the plants of 
ladies’ bedstraw in the autumn, and also 
the stitchwort ; but you will find them 
easily enough in the springtime. They are 
both so delicate-looking that they add much 
beauty to your wild waie" when they 
are in flower. Cowslips in the grass are 
cowslips in the right place. The white- 
felted foliage of the mulleins is striking, and 
when the upstanding yellow flowers come 
they are very handsome. I don't know if 
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you will think a plant or two of wild mallow 
will rank too much as weeds to be included. 
I do not think so myself; if you look after 
it well it makes a good summer-flowering 
plant. I like to see it alone in the open, so 
that it may grow into a large bush, bearing 
a poen of pink flowers. 

do not know any time of the year better 
than the springtime— March or April—to 
stock our wild garden, and if some of the 
plants are in flower, never mind ; take a little 
extra care of them, and they will make a 
mighty effort to recover any check they may 
have had. It is well to move plants after 
& rain, but a windy day is the worst possible 
one to choose. The roots of the plants 
ought never to be exposed to the air longer 
than possible, so that if an open basket is 
taken to put them in, never forget to have 
some sort of covering to put over it. 

So far, we have not thought of the planta 
for the hedge-bank that faces north—that is 
to say, the bank under the south hedge 
(I am supposing the hedges run north and 
south) It will get less sun than the bank 
looking south, and therefore the shade- 
loving plante will flourish here. The wood 
anemones may make the bank gay, and 
run down into the grassy sides to the very 
edge of the pathway, and so may blue 
wild hyacinths. The primroses always 
flower longer when they get à small amount 
of sunshine. The wood-sorrel you will find 
in the shadier places. The foxgloves will 
be the glory of June; you cannot have too 
many of these, and it does not matter 
whether you plant them in the sunny or 
the shady side. Wild broom will give you 
grand masses of yellow flowers, and the 
plants can be cut back hard after flowerin 
if they take up too much room. The wild 
dampanulas are among our handsomest 
wildflowers, and C. latifolia may be planted 
in the shady portion, but the hair bell 
(C. rotundifolia) should have a sunny spot. 

I need not continue my list of plante 
Holiday excursions will bring us many 
treasures. But there is one class of plants 
not to be overlooked —I mean the climbin 
plants—the honeysuckles, and the wil 
white clematis, the wild convolvulus, and 
the black bryony for the sake of its long 
trails of berries. There is one climbing 
plant, however, it will be safer to have 
nothing to do with. I mean the deadl 
nightshade. Have the climbing convol- 
vulus by all means ; it is one of the flowers 
of early autumn. 

Though I have described this particular 
form of wild garden, many others will suggest 
themselves. There is, of course, no need 
to hedge the garden. The wild Powering 
trees I have mentioned flourish just as wel 
in the open as in a hedge. A garden copse 
will lend itself as a splendid field for a wild 
garden, especially for spring display ; and 
even a wild stony corner, sun-parched and 
neglected, can be made into a beautiful 
wild garden, even if it have not a square 
yard of shade. We must remember that 
we have flowers that naturally love old 
walls and steep rocky banks, and to colonise 
such plants makes for & charming form of 
wild garden. Get as many stones and 
boulders as possible, and after digging over 
your piece of ground and making ridges 

ere and depressions there, set your stones 
into the soil. Now go and search for your 
plants. Never fear, there are plenty of 
them ; and again I repeat, the seeds of many 
varieties are obtainable. Was ever land so 
rich in wildflowers as ours *— perhaps not. 
We will have rock roses again here, and the 
wild pinks, and the yellow Welsh poppy and 
rock cress, and as many of our native 


sedums as we can lay hands on, and the. 


sempervivums or houseleeks, and quite a 
goodly array of saxifrages, and great patches 
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of toad-flax, and sandwort, and our native 
bulbous plante, the spring crocus and the 
saffron crocus and wild daffodils. And 
among the taller plants we will have our 
wild golden rod and our red valerian. 
Whatever sort of wildings we may be 
seeking, we should make a point of observing 
the exact conditions under which they are 
growing, and, as far as possible, the kind of 
soil they are in. And it is worth while 
to make a note of the other flowers that are 
close beside them. To know these things 
will help us greatly when planting and 
arranging them in the garden wild bit. 
And do not let us forget that we have a 
good many wild annuals—the yellow corn- 
flower, which is in reality a wild annual 
chrysanthemum, and our blue cornflower 
will prove the most useful. Seed can be 
collected from the wildflowers, or it can be 
purchased, and it can be sown either in the 
spring or the autumn. I prefer the latter, 
because it gives ample time to pinch out the 
top of the plants to induce them to grow 
dense and bushy. I often pinch them back 
two or three times, and with the happiest 
result, because, instead of long, lanky 
specimens, I find myself possessed of planta 
two feet across, and sometimes more, and 
prepared to produce about ten times the 
number of flowers. In fact, it is not only 
the wild things I pinch back like this, 
but also some of the familiar garden annuals 


and nnials—the godetias, and layias, 
and the snapdragons, to mention but a few. 

And if we have only a bit of bank to plant, 
still we can make it beautiful; and many & 
lesson for this form of wild garden can be 
obtained by noting the railway embank- 
ments. 

There is one thing I want to say in con- 
clusion. Have patience with your wild 
55 It may not be beautiful at first, 

ut when the plants have had time to grow 
to their full maturity, and increase, then the 
reward comes. We want more than a single 
plant of a sort, and if we have to wait until 
we can divide the roots, or strike cuttings, 
or the plants have produced a colony of 
seedling plants round about them never 
mind; and it is because a packet of seed 
gives us a number of plants of a kind that 
it proves one of the best methods of stocking 
the wild garden. 

I find I have made no mention of the 
violet; but o course it must find a place, 
for, with the honeysuckle and the wild rose, 
it is among the few wild English flowers 
that are sweet.scented. There is also the 
clover, and especially the white clover. 
It is not showy, but amid the grass in our 
wild lane, or in some portion or another of 
our wild garden, we must find room for that, 
for no summer smell is sweeter than the 
clover smell; and for a sunny spot let us 
not forget to plant the wild thyme. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 672. 
Bv E. MILLINs. 


" 
> 


PISIS 
Uy 


7 


576211 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


WHITE. 


‘OLUTION of J. White's puzzle (under 
Problem No. 670). The first piece con- 
tains the squares from A 1 to G 1 to G 6 to 
D 6 and D 5. The second piece runs from 
A 8 to A 2 to F 2 to F 5 and E5. The 
third piece has H 8 to B8 to B 3 to E 3 and 
E 4. The fourth piece has the remaining 16 
squares, beginning at H 1 and ending at D 4. 
It was a stiff puzzle for several solvers. 
No. 671. 1, R—R 6, and the mates follow 
with Q Ror Kt. 


MACKENZIE'S PROBLEMS (continued). 


Among the many two-movers are the 
following pleasing ones : 

White, K—K B sq. ; Q—K Kt sq.; R— 
Q Kt 5; Kts—K B8, K R 6; Ps—Q 5, 
KB3,KR2. Black, K—K 4; R-KR 4; 
Kts—K B 3, K B5; Ps—Q3,Q 5. 

White, K—K Kt2; Q—K B6; R—K B7; 


Kt—K 7; Ps—K 2, K Kt 3. K R 7. 
Black, K—K Rsq.; Q—K Kt 2; B—K B 
sq.; P—K Kt 4, K Kt 5. 

White, K—Q R 2; Q—K Kt 8; Re— 
Q R 5, K B sq.; Bs— 3, K Kt 3; Kts— 
Q B 8, K R sq.; Ps—Q 4, K 3, K B 2, 
K R 5. Black, K—K B 4; Rs—Q2, K R 
sq. ; Bs—K 2, K Kt 5; Kts—Q B 4, K 5; 
Psp—Q B 6, Q 7, K B 3, K Kt 4. 

White, K—K Kt 5; Q—K R sq. ; Rs— 
QBO,KR5;B—QRS8;Kts—K5,K B3; 
P—K Kt 3. Black, K—Q 4; Rs—Q R 7, 
Q Kt 8; Kts—Q R 8, K Kt sq.; Ps—Q B 5, 
QB6,Q5,Q6KB4, K Kt 5. This 
shows the action of the black rooks against 
Q and B, but, although it is a happy idea, 
it is an imperfect construction. The R at 
R 5 should not be used against the move 
of one P, but the author has employed the 
device in several problems. The Kt at R 8 
acts well, but a black B at Q B 6 acta twice 
as well, for it can move to four squares, and 
the pose should be: White, K—K Kt 6; 
Q—K Rsq.; R-QB6; B—QR8; Kts— 
K 5, K B3; P—K Kt 3. Black, K—Q 4; 
Rs—Q R 8, Q Kt 7; B—Q B 6; Ps—Q B 5, 
Q5,Q6,K2,K Kt 5. Mate in two. There 
is a dual mate when the R moves to Kt 2— 
namely, Kt to K or Kt sq., but that cannot 
well be prevented. 

A clever idea of R play, for the purpose 
of supporting a P, which can also be seen 
in three-movers by J. G. Campbell, and 
by J. Berger, is: White, K—K Kt 8; 
Q—Q 3; R—K R sq.; B—Q B 7; Kt— 
Q8;Ps—QKt3, QB2; Q2, K B 6, K Kt 7. 
Black, K—Q B 4; R—K B 4; B—Q Kt 8, 
Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 2, Q Kt 4, Q Kt 5, Q 4 
K B 5. Mate in three. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. WEBB.—Problem No. 664 by A. C. White looks well 
on the large board in your shop window. The 
author's diagram lias a black P at K B 4, which pre 
vents1, Q—B 6 ch., and 2, Qx K P mate. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Gardens, Poultry Run, Rabbitry, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, and the Boy Himself. 


HE GARDENS.—We must be active therein and get 
the work forward. All Nature isdusy around us. 
Early birds are bui ding, ay, and laying, early bees 
humining ou the wildflowers in every blink of sun- 
shine. Indeed, just at this season of the year Nature 
seems to take off her jacket to the work before her, 
ani it is surprising how quickly the days now pass 
tuat lead ns into spring. "l'here is an old saying that 
“a peck of March dust is worth a pot of silver." Well, 
that means thas we want dry and sunny weather with 
kindly winds to fit and prepare the ground for the 
seeds we sow. 

The main crop of potatoes must be got in if we wish 
to get new ones early. The main crop of peas also; 
and as soon as we can get greeustuff, cabbage, Scotch 
ka e, etc., we should plant them. 

Then ordinary vegetable seeds may be sown about 
the end of the montb. More onions if you waut them, 
leeks, carrots, parsnips, and everything else of the 
sort. When the weeds begin to grow take them up 
on the very first damp day, for then the soil will be 
soft and there will be no difficulty. When the crops 
themselves are sufficiently well advanced thin them. 
Don't hurry much with the onions, but wait till the 
thinnings are good enough for the table. There is 
nothing much sweeter than young spring onions. 
Parsnips thin out nine inches apart, carrots seven 
inches, leeks fully nine. Protect your beetroot from 
the very first from the sparrows. When thinning be 
eure to leave the biggest plants in. 

See to your window-boxes, They should be all ready 
now for sheds Canary creepers look charming grow- 
ing up the window sides, and they bloom till November. 
Crocuses, tulips, etc., can be put iu even when nearly 
in bloom. 


THE PouLTRY Rex.— The more valuable class of 
birds should be hatched before April. Happy are your 
chicks if they have a grass run. Anyhow, let them 
have freedom. Coop the old hens if you like, but the 
young must have adventures on their own. A chicken 
no bigger than your fist will think be has doue a deed 
of derring-do if he has caugut a fly on a bending 
weed. When first hatched, mind, the birds need 
nothing for about twenty-foar hours, then oatmeal 
draggled with milk aud teeding all day long. Some 
give hard-boiled egg and biscuit-crumb damped with 
milk. Give the food warm but not hot. In severe 
weather now all fowls must have shelter and b: well 
fed. Have the nesting-boxes very clean and a china 
egg in each. Sunshine, but shelter from rain, clean 
gravel runs, grass thrown into the rans if no regular 
run. 

Set fowls whenever you can. A round, empty, 
bottomless cheese-box, a turf and some chopped straw, 
and place in a quiet cool spot. Put the hen on for 
a day first on china eggs to make sure she is sitting, 
then edge these out and put in the real ones. Feed 
on maize only, but have plenty of that handy, also 
water. She will come off to feed onceaday. If not 
take her off, but be most careful. l 


RABBITS.—I have not written so very much about 
these lately. Fact is, I have rather a tender heart, 
and have therefore tried to discourage breeding rabbits 
by careless boys. All property hath its duties, bat 
most creatures can tell you when they are hungry or 
badly treated. Rabbits don't. Those voiceless little 
fellows just suffer in silence, but there is a look in 
their beautiful eyes that speaks to us if we can but 


it. 

Your breeding-hutches must be perfection as far as 
comfort goes. Two rooms. The light one with tue 
bars in front is the living and feeding room, and must 
havea little rack for sweet hay and a box for oats. 
The roots are thrown down, but must be given dry and 
never left to rot. So with green cabbage, kale, and 
sweet vegetables. The other room is the bedroom 
and uest for the young. It has no light save from 
the little door into the other. Take away the male 
when the she-one is in kindle. Get a note-book, 
I can't teli you everything every month, though I'll 
do my best. Mind this, the young must not be 
handled or looked at for days after they are born, 
but if the she-rabbit knows you it may be well to 
peep in on the second day and remove a dead one, if 
any. 


THE AviARY.— The German breeding-cage—I have 
not tired of it yet. The cock is in one room, the hen 
in the other, and when they play up, and when he 
offers her food and her ladyship condescends to accept, 
the match is as good as made. Pull up the partition 
and let them together. Have egg-and-breaderumb 
food, about a teaspoonful every day for each bird, the 
sweetest of and summer rape, clean water, a 
nicely sanded deck, a morsel of dainty green food, and 
there you are. But don't hurry the mating yet. All 
depends on the weather, though a few fine days don't 
make a summer. However, you may employ the extra 
time by feeding extra well, for only strong young birds 
should be bred from. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—On fine days your birds will be 
singing or croodling their eternal song of “ Troubled 
with you.” But they should have no trouble, and I 
trust you won't have, for a sick pigeon is a sad 
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handful. Don't hurry the pairing. Partition off a 
bit of the loft for voung birds when able to leave the 
parent. The same rule holds as in canaries—young 
strong hungry birds. Place the mating pens in juxta- 
Ambr until they play up, and when you are sure 
t is all right let them together. 

Feed all pigeons well,and keep everything sweet 
and clean. I hope you know the value of light and 
a bit of sunshine for man and bird and beast. Get a 
note-book. When in difficulty write to us. It is good 
to go to pigeon shows when the time comes round, and 
to talk to other fanciers at all times. 


THE Boy HIMSELF.—Last, but not really least. 
I like a boy better even than a rabbit; in fact, almost 
as much as I doa well-bred dog. A boy should have 
as much manners as a Scotch collie and be as brave 
as a die-hard Aberdeen terrier. Like a bull-dog he 
should be able to take his part when necessary. There 
should be no flies about him. But though he ought 
always to object to being sat upon, like a St. Bernard, 
he should not be so full of fight as a Bedlington nor so 
quick to take an insult as the Schipperke. He should 
be as strong and noble as a Newfoundland, and just as 
ready to take the part of anyone who is bullied or 
oppressed. I have seen a Newfoundland save a mouse 
from drowning, and with warm tender tongue lick the 
little mite back again to life. A boy should be ever on 
the watch like a Great Dane, and as faithful to the 
interests of his employer as a Welsh sheep-dog or 
Bob-tail collie. You see that although a dog has 
every good quality in the world, even a boy ought to 
have a few, and don't you go and forget it. Ta ta, 
till next time. 


——o0 $6 ao 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOOLIGAN BOYS8' PAPERS. 


IN the *Contemporary Review" for January 
appears a trenchant article, by Mr. Albert E. Case, on 
“The Newest Journalism," in which the ordinary run 
of boys' papers come in for the severest criticisms and 
condemnation, and the “ Boy's Own Paper” for 
highest praise. Says the writer: “Compared with 
them in appearance, the * B.O.P.' is an édition de lure, 
It is as far above them also in the quality of its 
reading—Lhealthy stories by good writers, and other 
contributions which can only have an educational 
influence on the young." 


ste 


“HOW BRITANNIA RULES 
THE WAVES.” 


A FEW weeke ago we gave an article on this subject, 
yet already some slight changes have been made in the 
fleets, and as the “ B.O.P." strives to be quite up-to- 
date in its information, we will make brief references 
to at least one of these—namely, the East Indies division 
has been placel under the immediate command of a 
Commodore—this being temporary rank given to a 


fenior captain holding a separate command in lieu of 


a Rear-Admiral. The rank is equivalent to that of 
Brigadier-General in the army. Captain Sir Georg» 
J. 8. Warrender, Bart., C.B., M.V.O., is the present 
holder of this po:t, with the title of Commander-in- 
Chief on the East Indies Station. 


ate 


A “B.O.P” CANVAS CANOE 
IN FRANCE. 


FRom Charente a correspondent writes: “I have 
much pleasure in enclosing a snapshot of a canvas 
canoe, bnilt from the directions given in No. 1,143 of 
1900 of your first-class paper. This small boat gives 
me entire satisfaction. She holds two people, but not 


The cost was 37 francs— 
that is about 17. 10s, which is very cheap. But wood 
and other materials are cheaper in this small village 


more, as she is very light. 


than in Paris. That is why I waited till the long 
vacation before building her, as we leave Paris for a 
castle we have in the south of France. I am a French- 
man, but I admit without any restriction that the boys 
over here cannot boast of having such a complete and 
interesting paper as is my old ‘B.O.P? I am now 
seventeen years oid, and have read it for five or six 
years and always with the same pleasure." 
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STAMPS AND STAMP 
COLLECTING. 


Messrs. HENRY ABEL & Co., of Walsall, send us 
their ^ Price List and Guide to Stamp Collecting" for 
1907, which cancels all previous lists issued by the 
firm, and they intimate that they would be happy to 
send a copy gratis and post free on application to any 
reader of the B.O.P.” Here is a brief extract from 
the introductory pages : “ The strong hold of Philately 
in the present day, on its followers, is shown by the 
ever-increasing prices given for specimens of great 
rarities. In the sixties 51. or 67. given for a rare stamp 
was considerel an enormous sum, a few years later 107, 
or so might be given for a great rarity. and about 1880 
207. was considered the maximum amount that could 
be extracted from even the most nrdent Philatelist for 
any hitherto unknown rarity; and the value of the 
stamps sold at that price then would realise from ten 
to twenty times tbe amount paid in the present date. 
The highest recorded price paid fora single stamp is 
1,4507., the amount paid by the Prince of Wales for an 
unused twopenny *Post Offlce' Mauritius stamp of 
1847, sold at an auction on January 14, 1904. It will 
be interesting for collectors to learn that in 1847 an 
unused pair of these stamps, 1d. and 24., would cost 3d. 
in Mauritius, and in 1870 122. was paid by Baron 
Rothschild for a pair of Id. and 2d. unused." 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


AN artist writes from Chester: “I think the very 
first sketches I ever submitted were to yourself, and 
you then gave me such encouraging words in your 
Correspondence columns that I ‘tried, tried, and tried 
again,’ and I now have the pleasure of doing work for 
quite a number of papers.” 


“ FELSGARTH " writes from Ashford: “I have been a 
constant reader of the ‘B.O.P.’ since October 1890. I 
have the sixteen volumes bound in my bookcase and 
look npon them as my most cherished possession, and 
would part with anything else before them. I love 
the dear old paper above every other earthly possession 
(except my wife, and she loves the * B.O.P.' too), and 
my greatest regret is that I haven't the twenty-eight 
volumes instead of only sixteen. However, I started 
it as soon as I could afford it (as an errand boy), and 
I can truthfully say reading it has mage a man of me.” 


A MOST successful yacht designer writes from South- 
ampton: “As I have been a reader of the * B.O.P. 
since 1883, it may interest you to know that I obtained 
rome of my first ideas on this subject from your pages. 
My success as a model-sailer made me study nautical 
matters, and now I contribute technical articles and 
drawings to the daily press and yachting and other 
journals. I hope some day to tell * B.O.P? readers the 
part our old favourite has played in my nautical 


studies and success." 


THE SAD FATE OF TIMOTHEUS 
TIPSON. 


TIMOTHEUS TiPSON walked out to the wicket, 
Prepared to stand up to the hurricane ball ; 

He thought himself quite a Tom Hayward at cricket— 
* My wicket," he chirruped, *to no one shall falL" 


But, alas and alack for our Timothy's hopes ! 

Up tears the fast bowler, down hurtles the ball, 
Poor Timothy blindly, unseeingly gropes, 

But somehow he couldn't get near it at all. 


His opponents rejoice, for smash goes lis wicket; 
Timotheus says that the pitch has a flaw. 

His friends say, Why didn't you cut it, or snick 15, 
Or drive it, or glide it, or swipe it for four ?" 


Though Timotheus' cricket was not a success, 
He started on Rugger with wonderful ease ; 

But a certain opponent with splendid adress 
Caught hold of poor Timmy just under his knees, 


Well, Timotheus said that tbey didn't play fair, 
And treated them all to tirades of abuse, 

Till a hard, nobbly boot raised him high in the air, 
To land in the road from his aérial cruise. 


Still undaunted, Timotheus daringly tried 
To manceuvre à boat—it went and upset. 
“"Tis the boat-builder's fault!" with a gurgle he 
cried— 
Then sank ‘neath the waters. He's not come up yet! 


So Timotheus Tipson was drowned. You ask “ Why, 
Why couldn't he—didn't he—ever succeed?“ 

Here's the reason, my readera, “He never would buy, 
Or borrow, tbe good * Boy's Own Parer’ to read.” 


[Sent by a B. O. P.“ reader, Charles Edward Bland, 
age 13.) 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepied manuscripts is made on publication 
Qf the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these soto in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


CYMRO.—You must not SPY any illustration for sale 
or exhibition purposes, It is illegal, whether you 
give the name or not. 


H. F. SNELLING.—The spoon is probably worth more 
than its intrinsic value. It seems to belong to 
Beccles. The Curator of the Museum would be the 
person to give you the best information. 


A REGULAR READER, and LOVER OF THE * B.O.P."— 
You cannot be very regular readers or you would 
have seen that our answerto all such questions is 
“Get ‘The sea.’” Refer to u week or two back 
for particulars. 


E. J. AUGARDE.—Mix a gill of powdered rosin with 
three gills each of plaster-of-Paris, li arge, and fine 
white sand. Make this into a putty with boiled 
linseed oil and driers. It will stick to both glass and 
metal and is just the cement you want for your 
aquarium, 


J. J. ELvY.— There is a descriptive illustrated article 
on the making of the very kina of pantograph you 
ask about, on page 751 of our fifth volume. 


A. LiNTON.—The drawing is to scale, and from the 
measurements given you can fiud the other dimen- 
sions yon want. 


J. HinbERT.—You can get your violin valued by 
Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons, 140 New Bond Street, 
London. Their fee is five shillings, as a rule. 


RaARRTTS (R. $.).—Yes, separate them at ounce, else there 
will be mischief. 

EYES AND LeGs (M. O. S.).—Impossible to straighten 
legs after sixteen. You have been inclined to rickets 
when young. Eyesight : continue to wear the glasses. 
Could not advise without seeing you. 


RETRIEVER ILL (Duncan)—Wash with Spratts' soap 
and anoint with compound sulphur ointment all 
along the spine. 


BIrinG THE NAILS (J. B.).—Dip pretty often in strong 
quinine solution. This ought to draw your attention 
to the nasty habit. 


Bap HABITS (Several). — It has been pointed out to you 
again and again how terrible is the result. Stop at 
once. To get better health, take good food, regular 
exercise, cold sponge bath every morning and a 
phosferine tablet rice daily with or after food for 
a month. Then omit a fortnight and begin avain. 
If lean, use virol; if fat, take uo flour food, no fat, 
butter, or pork, and no sugar. Get all the fresh air 
you can. 


GnowiNo ‘roo MUCH (W. T. L.).—Afraid we can't 
advise you. For general weakness try a course of 
phosferine. Show a surgeon your knees, which in 
your case may not be irremediable. 


Books (B. H. B.)—1. “Indoor” and “Outdoor 
Games" out of print. 2. Dr. Gordon Stables's 
“Home and Farm Favourites" is a shilling book 
ublished bv Fredk. Warne, Bedford Street, London. 
ention publisher's name to any bookseller. 


JOINING THE Navy (J. Wood).—The doctor is writing 
a paper for us on this subject, but your knock-knees 
absolutely unfit you. It is unlikely they can be put 
right at your age. but inquire at a London Surgical 
Hospital, as you live in town. 


WEAK ANKLES (F. J. F.).—Could not well tell without 
seeing. Get some kind of supporting boots. Cold- 
water douche to them daily, morning and night. 


Doa WEAK (Rad.)—You must give him more meat 
and Spratts biscuits dry. 


Loss OF FLESH (P. N.).—If with cough, better have 
chest examined. Anyway, take good food, fresh air, 
virol, milk and cream. 


BREATHING TUBES (Barnabus).—No good. Keep your 
room windows open night and eat well 
Moderate exercise at first ; no strain of any kind. 


GETTING FATTER (M. K.)—You may not be the 
fattening sort, you know; but plenty of flour food, 
sugar, cream, milk, and virol should fill you out a bit 
if you have a thoracic duct * worth shucks.” 


PuysicaL CULTURE (F. J.).—Avoid the advertising 
fraternity. Get any doctor to give you a few words 
of advice. Remember that whatever exercise you do 
take. or whatever gymnastics, must be continued 
regularly day after day, for quite a long tiu.e, to be of 
auy real benefit, 


GROWING TALL (Vera D.).—Not often after eighteen. 
But girls are far nicer not to be tail. Lamp-lighting 
isn't women's work. Don't wear high heels, they 
will soon put your feet out of shape and you will 
then look smaller than before. Learn to walk well 
and always sit erect, You may make an inch or two 
yet. 


C. H. RockcrLIFFE.— We have returned the particulars 
as we do not value stamps, it beiug our opinion that 
for any boy to collect stamps in an intelligent way it 
is necessary for him to have a catalogue such as can 
be obtained of any of the dealers advertising in our 
wrapper, or any other dealers, for a shilling or so. 
Without a catalogue you are collecting in the dark. 


H. KNowLsoN.—We regret we are unable to oblige 
you, as all letters are destroyed as soon as they are 
answered in this column. 


R. E. L. BEARDSWORTH.— All the details you ask for 
with regard to the ships of the Royal Navy are given 
in the supplement to * The Graphic" of November 10 
last. 


P. S. Tavron.—1. Good specimens of George the 
Fourth shillings are worth about three times their 
face value. 2. The plates in the Christmas Number 
are not included in our Descriptive Competition. 
3. You will find the information in the Quarterly 
Navy List, or you can get it, post sir writing to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 4. * Eggs 
of the Native Birds of Britain," price three shillings 
and sixpence, obtainable of any bookseller. Published 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


A. J. VANDERKISTE.—There are examinations to be 
passel. Apply to the Secretary, Auctioneers' Insti- 
tute, 57 Chancery Lane, and the Secretary, Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 


P. E. W.—See answer to a similar question a few 
weeks ago. We do not answer by post. 


T. W. P.—We forwarded your letter to our doctor. He 
says will be a strong bealthy man, but you must 
take no exercise of the sort you name, and live a 
pure-minded life. 


Corp TUB (Schoolboy ).—Certainly continue through- 
out the winter if you find it a benefit. 


H. J. J.—Doctor says there is nothing wrong witb 
you. Take the cold tub, with good food, and you may 
also have a course of phosferine. 


R. E. J. (Ilford).—We have quite recently published 
some practical illustrated articles on tbe subject, and 
know of none better, Still. if you want a handbook 
also, you will find one issued by Mr. Upcott Gill. 
Bazaar Press, Drury Lane—a very good one. 


An Important Announcement. 
Tuo NEW SERIALS of great interest commence Neat Moni. 


are Google 
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CHAPTER L —LIFE IN THE LONDON SLUMS. 


OHNNIE REID was awake very early on 
t) that bright summer morning. Before 
the lark indeed. That is, if there had been 
any such bird about. But larks soar not 
nor sing above a London slum. 

He got up from off the squalid room floor 
where he had been lying all night with a 
frayed and dusty old footatool for a pillow. 
Johnnie gave himself a sort of a shake, and 
that, I fear, was all the boy's toilet, just 
as it was that of his pet Irish terrier 
Tim. 

A rather handsome lad was Reid when 
his impossible poll was wetted and brushed 
and his face washed. Though but nine, he 
was wiser and stronger than most London 
boys of fourteen, and picturesque in his 
very raggedness. But there was reason in 
Johnnie's rags, as we shall presently find 
out. He ' did himself well " when he had a 
chance, and who could blame him? So the 
brown bare legs which the tattered trousers 
did not conceal were as firm and hard as a 
policeman's truncheon. 

On his way to the window he had to pass 
the bed on which his auntie lay, haggard 
and snoring. There was a half.empty 
gin-bottle on a rickety table, and a candle 
stuck in another bottle; a broken-backed 
cane-bottomed chair or two, an apology 
for a hair-brush and comb, with a sadly 
fractured mirror; and these were all the 
furniture or fixings, bar that big deal 
cupboard in the corner. 

She won't awaken for a while," he said 
to himself, half aloud, as he glanced at her 
mottled face, which still bore traces of former 
hee] and gentility, and at her dishevelled 

air. 

Then he stood for a few minutes at the 
dusty window, many panes of which were 
smashed and stuffed with rags. It gave 
him a view of the dingy back yard, some 
thirty feet below, with its one weird dead 
and sooty plane-tree that rose up from the 
black and greasy ground—ground that had 
been beaten hard by many naked feet, and 
covered with old iron saucepans, necks of 
bottles, and round stones against which 
urchins often played cricket. 

Not a cheering view ; but high above, in a 
sky of milky blue, shone the morning sun. 
The cracked and grimy room door was held 
shut by a wedge beneath, which it was the 
boy's duty to insert every night, for safety's 
sake, the neighbourhood having a bad name. 

Johnnie, picking up an old sack, quietly 
made his exit, and tied the broken key that 
stuck in the lock to a nail just outside the 
door. Then he darted downstairs, and 
commenced to run along the street as quickly 
and stealthily as a polecat. 

But he soon slackened speed, for the 
morning air revived and calmed him. 

Guess I'll be about first, after all," he 
told himself. 

Now, Johnnie Reid was a country boy, 
though with his“ aunt" he had come to 
the London slums to live. For she, poor 
creature, had long been in the grasp of the 
drink fiend. She had sunk lower and 
lower, and grown poorer and rer every 
year, till we find her where we do this morn- 
ing, on her bare hard mattress. 

Reid did not speak the low-caste London 


dialect. He said morning paper," not 
" moaning piper”; and “to-day,” never 
. " to-dye." 


His young pals—and Johnnie had many 
of them—chaffed him, laughed at him, and 
called him, among other sweet names, “a 
blooming barrister.” He was very nice to 
them, however, unless they went too far. 
If they did, they always had reason to 
regret it, for when they collided with the 
lad’s mahogany fist—well, it hurt. 
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He reached Covent Garden by 4 A. u., 
and was soon busy filling his sack with all 
kinds of discarded fruit and vegetables. 
Much of this was not wholly bad any more 
than the boy himself. Moreover, many 
carters knew him, and handed him stuff 
that some tatterdemalions with less civil 
tongues would have had to go without. 

When the sack was pretty well tilled and 
pretty heavy to boot, he placed it in a safe 
corner and set about with SUE ae 
alacrity to help his friends to unload, an 
kept them laughing at the same time with 
his droll sayings. 

He did not go unrewarded, and soon had 
half a dozen bronze pennies to rattle in his 
pocket, the big hole in which he had skil- 
fully mended with pins. 

Then he waved his ragged cap to a laugh- 
ing country lout, kissed his hand, shouldered 
his sack, and commenced his return journey. 

He reckoned to get home in half an hour, 
and would have done so, apart from an 
adventure that delayed him somewhat. 

He was singing to himself as he trotted 
on, when suddenly at a corner he collided 
with a young and somewhat callow police- 
man. 

Hallo, there! Where are you off to, 
ragamuftin ? and what have you got in 
that sack?“ 

Johnnie dropped the sack on the pave- 
ment and looked at the man from head to 
feet, and upwards again. 

“ Burning to know, aren't you? Bit 
soft,” he added under his breath. Mebbe 
just up from the Midlands, hey?“ 

Don't lip me, youngster, or I'll bally 
soon run ye in.“ 

" Now, look: here, governor. I'm not a 
betting man, don't you know; never had a 
bronze on a horse in all my long, long life ; 
but, bless your innocence, you could no more 
run me in than a cow—you know what a 
cow is, don't you ?—than a cow could 
climb a tree tail first and rob a sparrow's 
nest. I'm a champion runner, and you'd 
never overtake me, Chawles."' 

“ Confound yer himperance, I']] ——" 

" Now, now, Mr. Midlands, keep your 
red hair on, there's a good boy." 

" You've got swag there, and it is my 
dooty to arrest ye." 

Johnnie pretended to whimper now. 

“ Hit it first guess," he cried. “ Do let 
me off, bobby, and I'll give you a share." 

“ Come on, ye young nipper.” 

He flung the sack over his big shoulder 
as he spoke and seized Johnnie by the 
wrist. 

* Oh, sir, I'll come quietly if I must go.” 

And, mind you this," said the police- 
man, every word you say will be brought 
up in hevidence against you.” 

I must tell you, sir, that I cannot speak 
an untruth, but mind, if ye do find a pearl 
necklace in the sack and twelve silver spoons 
belonging to the Countess of Crawley, I 
never put them there. Honour, I didn't, 
Mr. Midlands." 

On they trudged as far as the bottom of 
the long street, and the policeman, being 
really fresh from the country and a trifle 
out of form, like a horse that has been on 
poor grass, was now perspiring freely. 

There,“ he said, pausing to take breath, 
“ T'Il let you carry the swag a bit.” 

* Oh no, you don't," cried Johnnie, laugh- 
ing. “ Duty is duty, Chawles, as my teacher 
told me." 

They were now at the street corner and 
the captor was about to turn northwards. 

“Thats not my way home," said the 
boy determinedly. 

" But it’s my way to the police-station. 
March ! ! " 

* Must I go?” 

“ That you must.” 


“ Then you'll have to carry me." 

And down sat Johnnie with his back 
against the wall. 

Here was a difficulty that the man of 
law and order scarcely knew how to sur- 
mount, 

Duty is duty, Chawles. Duty is—ah! 
if you lift a foot—a nice big one though. 
Come, pick me up and carry me along." 

There were few about at this early hour, 
but a boy lounged up at last. 

Here, my lad, run to V—— station, 
and tell 'em to send assistance to help 
remove this prisoner." 

"See ye hanged fust," said the lad. 
who winked at Johnnie, and went off singing 
the refrain of a popular ditty. 

Presently a workman hove in sight, with 
his bag of tools on his back. 

He stopped. 

Want any assistance, policeman ? ” 

That I do, and thank you very much 
indeed.” 

Fine morning, isn’t it?“ 

“Yes; but——” 

Think we'll have a drop o' rain?“ 

Perhaps; but. ——" 

“ Would lay the dust, wouldn't it?“ 

“ I told you I wanted help to remove this 
refractory prisoner to the lock-up. and 2 

Oh, is that all? Well, just put him in 
the bag and carry him. Sorry I've no time. 
Ta-ta, be as good as you can.“ 

And away went the workman. 

Says Johnnie, Why don't you blow 
your whistle ? ” 

“ So I shal. Hadn't thought of it." 

* But oh, Chawles, don't whistle the 
whites of your eyes out. Remember your 
poor old mother." 

After a time the shrill whistling had the 
desired effect, and a policeman came march- 
ing down the street. 

" Why, whoever have you got there, 


Fenn?“ . 
" Young burglar. Whole sackful of 
Bwag." 


* Sackful of fiddlesticks ! ” said the new- 
comer contemptuously. *' Found a mare's 
nest, Fenn. That is Johnnie Reid, and I've 
known him for years. What have you got 
this morning, lad ? " 

“ Why, potatoes and turnips and cabbage 
and a vegetable-marrow, and plums and 
carrots and cauliflower and ——"' 

" Ha ! ha! ha!” roared Johnnie's friend. 
* Ah, Monsieur Fenn, this case wouldn't 
smooth the way to your being promoted.” 

*" But—but—the boy told me " 

“ Oh, never mind what the lad told you. 
Better keep mum. I shan't blab. How's 
your muvver, Johnnie ? " 

She's all right, thank ye, officer." 

“Well, shoulder your sack and get 
away back to her, lad." 

„80 I will" said Johnnie, but first 
it is my duty to thank Mr. Midlands for so 
kindly carrying my sack all down that 
long hot street." He lifted his cap as he 
51 and bowed low to Mr. Fenn. 

" Good morning, my beauty," he cried. 
* Good morning, Sergeant.“ 

And away trotted Johnnie Reid as happy, 
as light-limbed, and merry as the chirping 
Sparrows. 

Lazy London was just beginning to bestir 
itself by the time the lad reached his own 
Street, and one little shop was already 
open. He entered bravely and bought 
an egg or two, a bit of nice inviting bacon, 
and some bread. 

His aunt, or mother, as he often called 
her for fond, was still asleep, so Johnnie 
got the fire to burn, and put on the little 
kettle, and finally the frying-pan, which 
was speedily fizzling most joyfully. 

Then he cleared away the bottles, spread 
& newspaper on the small table, and just 


as “auntie” sat up rubbing her weak 
eyes, lo ! breakfast was all ready and laid. 
* Did I get home all right, Johnnie ? " 


Oh, yes. I went round for you to Meg 
Doolan's, you know." 
“ Yes?” 


“ And you were quite nice. But you 
won't go out to-day, wil you? Look, 
here is a nice juicy tomato, and there will 
be a bit of bacon and beans for dinner, 
for I haven't spent the shilling yet you gave 
me.“ 

“ Did I give you a shilling, Johnnie ? ” 

" Yes, and I'm going out for the morning 
paper for you, dear." 

The tears were in the unhappy creature's 
eyes. 

* God bless you, boy. Your life is an 
unhappy one with me.” 

" Don't say that, auntie-mother. You're 
going to get better, and we're going back 
to the country again. And now promise 
you won't go out till I get back." 

No, J e no; nor after that. I feel 
strong to-day.” 

Had there been a missionary in the room 
he might have said to her: When ye think 
ye are strong take heed lest ye fall." 

Johnnie was speedily back with the 
morning paper, and soon off again to make 
a little purchase and run a message for a 
man who sometimes employed him. 

He met his friend, young Sergeant 
Fairbairn. Now, there was nothing this man 
loved better than a practical joke, and he 
thought he had found a chance for one at 
policeman Fenn's expense. 

Johnnie, he said, that country cockie 
Fenn is putting on too much side, and I 
want you to bring him down a peg.” 

Me, Mr. Fairbairn ? ” 

es, you. You'll go to-morrow to the 
police-court and ask the magistrate for a 
summons against him for defamation of 
character and illegal arrest.” 

All that?“ 

" Yes, all that. And I'll be there to 
speak up for you, and I'll get fool Fenn to 
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come too. Run round and see me to-night, 
and my missus will make you tea." 

* I'm in," cried Johnnie, and off he ran. 

It wasn't one message that grocer Struthers 
got the lad to run, but ten, and it was nearl 
twelve o'clock before he got home, with 
his piece of bacon and those lovely fresh 
green beans. 

He ran upstairs singing as usual But 
his heart sank heavy as a stone when he 
opened the door. 

The fire was black out and his auntie 
was gone. 

She had certain haunts, and those Johnnie 
now set out to visit. 

They hadn't seen her, or they said they 
hadn't. : 

So he returned disconsolately and set 
himself to cook dinner. She might return 
soon: he hoped so; yet he gave a sigh, that 
had something of a sob in it, as his thoughts 
wandered after her. 

There was such a stiffness about the boy's 
neck that he felt sure he could swallow 
nothing even if he tried—food would have 
choked him. . 

So he put the dinner to keep hot and 
went out once more. 

Meg Doolan’s was about half a mile 
from the slum where the lad lived. But 
thither he went. He walked down the 
wretched court on t^ which the beerhouse 
opened. Here were a squad of boys and 
girls sitting on a large hamper or screaming 
round, and near b; a tall ungraceful youth 
of fourteen—the bully of the court. 

“Ha!” he shouted. “ Know who we 
"ave hunder there? W'y, your muvver. 
Drunk’s a biled howl. Don’t let ’er hout, 
children. Sit on the 'amper." 

Johnnie clenched his fista and flew at that 
unsavoury bully’s face. His antagonist 
fought round-handed and therefore foolishly. 
Johnnie was between his guards, and 
positively clawing at his face with his hard 
tists. No science though, only his hands 
moved so quickly they could scarce be 
seen. Next minute Bun-feet, as this young 

(To be continued.) 
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hooligan was called, was bleeding on the 
ground. 

At the same time out from Doolan’s 
door rushed the chicken, Pizzie Green. 

He roughly pulled Johnnie back. 

“ Is that how I taught you to fight? 
he cried. “ Iam ashamed of my pupil." 

Johnnie was ashamed too. 

The bully slunk away, and the unfortunate 
woman, whom the boy was seeking, got 
from under the hamper. 

Pizzie saw at a glance how matters stood, 
and in a few minutes had a hansom cab 
backed down the court, and the three soon. 
found themselves in Johnnie’s room before 
a policeman had a chance of appearing on, 
the scene. 

The unhappy lady was soon too sound 
asleep to see or hear much, so there and 
then Pizzie set about giving his pupil 
another lesson. 

„And the next time I see ye a-fightin’ . 
like a pole-cat or a türn-spit," he told him, 
* [ wash my hands of ye." 

Poor Johnnie had his dinner all by him- 
self. His was for the most part a sad life 
and a lonely, and he avoided school all he 
could, which was a pity. But, when well, 
his auntie taught him more in one hour 
than elsewhere he might perhaps have 
learned in days. 

What a long and lonesome night for him 
it had been! But worn out at last his 
patient slept, and so di! he, till at seven 
in the morning pigeons came cooing to the. 
window for crumbs, 

Tim the terrier had been in the lad's 
arms all night, but now he must get out. 

When they returned Mrs. Reid seemed 
dying. She was gasping for breath. 

* How are you, dear? 

* Oh," she moaned, sick, sick, and sad, 
gad.” 

Then Johnnie fairly broke down. 

He threw himself on the bed beside her 
in a paroxysm of grief and tears. 

„Oh, auntie-mother, my best and only 
mother ! " he sob bed, ‘‘ do not—do not die." 


— —— E> — — — —— 


i the quadrangle Kezler found Lu poi and, 
seizing his coat-sleeve, urged him along 
without apology or explanation. His first 
bewilderment over, Lupton made staccato 
inquiries as to where they were going. 

* To Benson,  panted Kezler in important 
tones. TO Benson, before harm is done." 

That was all he would say, and indeed 
Benson's room was so near at hand that 
there was hardly time for more. Without 
waiting for an invitation to enter, Kezler 
announced himself by bursting through the 
door with the exclamation, “ May I come 
in ?" and, before the astonished captain 
could reply, he laid the picture on the table 
in front of him. 

See that photograph? cried Kezler, 
regardless of everything but the object of his 
mission. I took that photograph with a 
telescopic lens from a distance of a quarter 
of a mile." 

“ Glad to hear it," said Benson coldly. 
“ It’s a pity you can't do everything else at 
an equal distance." 

„It's the handpost on the top of Thorpe 
Hill," continued Kezler breathlessly. “I 
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took it at exactly five-and-twenty minutes 
[ose five o'clock yesterday afternoon— 
iere’s the entry," and he laid his open 
pocket-book beside the picture. 

Well, what is all this to me?” cried 
Benson. 

" This, my boy," replied Kezler exult- 
antly, ''five-and-twenty minutes past five 
was exactly the time when Lupton says 
he last saw his bicycle. The handpost on 
Thorpe Hill is two good miles from Tanner's 
tea-house, and if you will look at that picture 
through this glass you will see Downe in the 
act of passing the post.” 

Benson took the glass in his hand. 

“Its an albi,” he said. It's an alibi 
beyond a doubt. Why, Kezler,” he added, 
with a laugh. I said this morning that 
perhaps you could give me a positive negative 
of Downe's guilt, and here we are.” 

But poor Lupton viewed the revelation in 
a different spirit. He, too, examined the 
picture. Alas! there was no room to doubt 
that, by a strange coincidence, Downe’s 
image had been caught by the sensitised 
plate. 


“ How is it, Kezler," said Benson, “ that 
you did not see Downe while focussing ? " 

Because he wasn’t there," said Kezler. 
* I did not take the cap off immediately, 
and while waiting for the proper light effect 
I suppose Downe walked into the field.’ 
Of course, he was too far off to recognise 
with the naked eye." 

Well.“ rejoined the captain, “it's 
satisfactory to have the matter cleared up, 
at any rate," 

Quite so," broke in Lupton sadly, “ but 


it means that my bicycle has been really 
stolen." 
The others were silent. So it does,” 


said Benson after a thoughtful interval. 
“That’s an awful pity. But it does some- 
thing else, too," he added, with a sly glance 
at Kezler, “it annihilates a marvellous 
theory on the correctness of which we were 
all relying." 

“ You know,” said Kezler, pretending not 
to catch the meaning of this remark, I 
think Lupton misled us rather, by going off 
at half-cock. If he would have had a bit of 
patience, [——” 
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He could not conceal the pride he felt in 
having discovered the truth by such tho- 
roughly scientific means, and as Benson 
could see this little weakness he cut him 
short with the remark : 

“ The straightest thing Lupton can do is 
to make a clean breast of it all to Downe.” 

And this Lupton did. The accused 
received him with the usual indifference. 
He did not complain of being maligned ; 
he did not ask for a public apology, nor 
even show any desire to learn how his 
character had been cleared. Lupton retired 
from the interview greatly embarrassed, 
blaming himself in good set terms for the 
hasty temper which had got him into such 
an unpleasant position. 

So many fellows had busied themselves 
with the affair that for the rest of that day 
Lupton found himself obliged to announce 
again and again that he had been wrong in 
accusing Downe. The machine had evi- 
dently been taken by some professional 
thief, he said, and all he could do was to 
grin and bear it. This heroic resolve won 
expressions of sympathy, for the fellows 
had only been inclined to laugh while they 
thought it was all a practical joke. Many 
suggestions were offered for tracking the 
thief ; the cycling portion of the community 
proposing a visit to all the police-stations 
within a radius of thirty miles, on the next 
half-day. Fortunately the strength of their 
sympathy was not put to the test, for at an 
early hour the following morning the head- 
master of Lupton’s House stopped Benson 
as they met in the playground to show 
him a letter. 

“The Doctor has just given me this,” 
said the house-master. If it refers to 
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none of us we must pass it on to the other 
houses. Have it looked into as soon as 
possible.” 

Benson read the letter with a smile. It 
was written from Tanner's tea-house, and 
stated in respectful terms that a bicycie had 
been left thero two days before, which the 
landlady had reason for believing velonged 
to one of Di. Wallace's boys. Should she 
retum it to the school, or would it be 
fetched? Lupton forthwith received an 
invitation to the captain’s study, where he 
was facetiously informed that the highway- 
man had returned his bicycle, not finding it 
sufficiently up to date. 

When opportunity offered. Lupton an- 
swered the letter in person, and rode back 
in triumph, sixpence poorer by the “ tip" 
he had found it necessary to bestow upon a 
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thoughtful “ boots,” who said that he made 
a point of moving into a place of safety 
all bicycles left in the precincts of the 
* hostelry."' 

I fear that Lupton's explanation of why 
he had not inquired for his machine was 
not strictly in accordance with the facta. 

But “ boots," with his sixpence, was not 
80 inquisitive or hard to satisfy as crowds 
of schoolboys are, and, until other events 
arose of eclipsing interest, poor Lupton had 
to live through a warm time. He could not 


properly explain why he had concluded that 
the bicycle was stolen without first trying, 
at any rate, to ascertain its whereabouts. 
It was a puzzle that even he himself in his 
stronger moods could not answer, and his 
inability to do so was a warning against 
future folly of a similar kind. 
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T was a perfect day in the early summer. 
The sunshine fell full from a cloudless 
blue on the topmost branches of the tall 
Norwegian pines and on the roofs of the 
daily train that ran between Christiania 
and Trondhjem in the closing years of the 
good old century. 

The wheels began to grind and slacken, 
and George Harrison, commercial traveller, 
put his head out of the window with a 
muttered exclamation. 

“ Confound the old stick-in-the-mud ! 
They are pulling up again!“ 

The long string of cars and luggage-vans 
entered the little wayside station, and a 
general exodus of passengers on to the rough 
platform proclaimed unusually lengthy 
shunting operations. 

George Harrison looked at the thick 
forest that stretched its dense shade down 
to the very edge of the narrow-gauge line 
at his feet, looked at the four walls that 
constituted a very passable oven around 
him, and finally looked at his watch. Three 
minutes later the blue cloud of his cigar 
mingled its scent with the aromatic odour 
of the pine-trees, as he sat contentedly 
on a large mound of the rust-coloured 
refuse that strewed the ground beneath 
them. 

The second-class compartment seemed 
hotter than ever for its ten minutes' evacua- 
tion when its solitary occupant re-entered 
it. 

Perhaps the heat had something to do 
with a strange irritation that had begun to 
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make itself felt in his lower limbs. He rubbed 
the offending spot, and the irritation changed 
to sudden agony. Another and another 
spear of pain pierced him, and at last, fairly 
dancing upon the floor, out of his trousers 
dropped a large red ant ! 

This proved to be the vanguard of a per- 
fect army, and the situation grew desperate 
indeed, until a distant scream from the 
engine announced a tunnel, and with it 
dawned a hopeful inspiration. 

Frantically divesting himself of his lower 
garments, George Harrison leaned from the 
window as the train dived into the grateful 
gloom and shook them forth with all speed. 
Horrors! The cloth has slipped from his 
hand, the trousers have disappeared, and 
their owner has collapsed again into the 
carriage in a worse case than ever, as, with 
another mocking shriek, the pitiless loco- 
motive emerges into open daylight, bearing 
him ruthlessly on to publicity and shame. 

George Harrison had had moments of 
pride at times at travelling light," as he 
called it, but now these boasts revisited the 
luckless commercial's head in all their 
weight. 

Bare with a naked bareness stretched the 
seats and racks around him; not a rug or 
a handbag relieved their hideous emptiness, 
not even a vestige of curtain at the windows. 
Ha! he had it! A pile of newspapers lay 
in a corner. The mind should stoop for 
once to minister to the needs of the body. 
And blessed for ever be bachelorhood, he 
thought, as long as it necessitates an abun- 


dant supply of pins for sudden operations 
connected with buttons—or the lack of 
them ! 

When the carriages slowed down into the 
next station, the guard sprang forward with 
& shout, and every head was protruded in 
amazement as a strange figure made a 
shuflling dash across the platform to the 
stationmaster's office—a figure like a British 
tourist from the waist upwards, and below 
shirt-tails and —newspapers ! 

Such a freak of madness charmed all with 
its novelty. In two minutes the train was 
empty, and the stationmaster's office be- 
sieged. 

And there, old man," exclaimed Harrison 
to me in that moment of confidence when 
he related his experience, ''if they didn't 
send for the schoolmistress because nobody 
else could speak any English ! ” 

And what did she say ? " I asked, when 
our laughter had subsided. 

" That when one sits down on an ant- 
hill“ in Norway one must take the con- 
sequences." 

And the famous trousers? 

„Why, bless the old stick in- the- mud," 
chuckled my friend, they kept it waiting 
while a porter walked back for them, of 
course! 


* [n the foresta of Norway there is a large species of 
ant, which builds its nest in the form of a large mound, 
about two feet high, of tbe fallen and withered folinze 
that carpets the ground in every direction. It require: 
a close scrutiny to detect tbe little insects swarming 
about the apparent heap of rubbish. 
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PRESENTED B. O. P.“ 
readers, a short time 
ago, with much useful 
and reliable information 
about dreams and their 
meanings, giving, how- 
ever, full credit for a lot 
of my expert knowledge 
to the author of a penny 
handbook which I was 
lucky enough to pick up 
on one of my travels ! 

During a train jour- 
ney recently I was able 
to delve into the mys- 
teries of that wonderful 
science, Physiognomy, 
with the aid of a similar 
authority ! 

The style of this 
physoginomy — I mean 
physiognomy — hand- 
book suggests that it 
was produced by the 
dream-expert, and once 
again that distinguished 
personage gives the 
reader excellent value 
for the penny expended. 

When I obtain, for 
one solitary copper, a 
wealth of scientific information, enclosed 
in & highly decorated cover—which bears 
the alluring title, The Revelations of a 
Gipsy Queen "—I don't think B. O. P.“ 
readers are likely to upbraid me for reckless 
extravagance, especially as I intend to 
share with them the really wonderful infor- 
mation contained in this most exciting 
volume. 

The early part of the book contains many 
valuable hints to the youthful lover on the 
language of flowers. I do not propose to 
spend much time just now over youthful 
lovers, but, being possessed of a kindly and 
sympathetic disposition, I feel compelled 
to tell the Romeo of fourteen that, if he 
wears & white camellia in his buttonhole, 
he personifies ''loveliness," while a pot 
of fern placed 5 upon his 
person means “fascination.” In a country 
ramble with a pretty cousin, therefore, if 
you don't happen to be wearing a flower - pot 
in your buttonhole, it would be an act of 
gallantry to tear up a large fern by the 
roots and present it to the lady as an indica- 
tion of your enthusiasm for her. It's so 
much more original than pressing a forget- 
me-not or ‘gy leat into her palm—though 
it might be advisable to shake a little of 
the superfluous dirt from the fern-roots 
before you place them in the lady's lap! 

Don't hand her mignonette, if she under- 
stands the language of flowers, for you're 

litely informing her that her qualities 
lar surpass her charms of beauty —and no 
girl wants to be told that! 

Following the flower information we come 
to the language of precious stones, which 


won't interest the average B. O. P.“ 
reader for many years to come—until, in 
fact, he thinks of sporting a saucy tie-pin— 
but the next “ Revelation of the Gipsy 
Queen must surely appeal to everyone, 
dealing as it does with the language of 
postage-stam ps 

It's a little alarming to find, on reading 
this “ Revelation," that, through careless- 
ness in affixing a stamp, one may, in an 
ordinary business communication, have 
announced to the recipient You're a saucy 
puss!” “I love you, dearest!” “I wish 
for your friendship no more!” or “ False 
one, you have deceived me! 

The reader who is in the habit of asking 
our editor for advice through the medium 
of the Correspondence columns, will find 
it very desirable to stamp his envelope 
carefully, in future, otherwise he may, 
quite unintentionally, cause a great deal of 
misunderstanding. 

Here are a few of the ways in which 
ordinary letters should nof be stamped : 

Upsidedown on the top left-hand corner 
means, I love you. 

Crossways, same corner, means, My 
heart belongs to another, dear to me, and 
can never be yours. 

Straight, same corner, means, Good-bye 
for the present. 

At right-angle, same corner, means, I 
hate you, so there / 

At right-angle, on bottom left-hand 
corner, means, { wish for your friendship no 
more. 

Upsidedown, same corner, means, I am 
already engaged. 

Upsidedown, top right-hand corner, 
means, My heart is given to another ; write 
no more to me. 

Crossways, same corner, means, Do you 
love me, dearest ? 

Straight, on right, in line with surname, 
means, I long to see your face once more; 
write immediately. 

Straight, on botioii right-hand lower 
corner, means, Yes. 

Upsidedown, on same corner, means, No. 

Straight, on left, in line with surname, 
means, I am already engaged. 

Having thoroughly digested these useful 
hints, you will be ready to devote what is 
left of your leisure to the study of that im- 
portant and beautiful subject, physiognomy. 

This is the art or science of discerning 
the character of the mind from the features 
of the face,” says Lavanter, the greatest 
authority on the subject. According to 
the expert who discusses. the question in 
the book under consideration, ** some people 
are 80 gifted in thus reading character, 
and can form such rapid and sound judgment, 
as to be of great service to them in their 
various walks of life, and, by studying the 
following indications, a fair amount of 
proficiency may soon be obtained." 

Then follow s »me fascinating details — which 
I have supplemented here by elaborate illus- 
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trations —for the guidance of the beginner in 
the art of physiognomy. (You'll be able to 
pronounce the word quite satisfactorily after 
the third or fourth attempt, if you make & 
plucky dash at it.) 

“ When the face," our expert remarks, 
“is even and well balanced, and the general 
appearance smooth and free from angularity, 
a natural, good, and loving disposition, 
though somewhat distrustful, is indicated, 
fond of pleasure, and agreeable in social life." 

Is your face fairly well balanced, reader 
dear ?——or do you favour the lop-sided, 
twirly, “new art" style of countenance ? 
Perhaps you have original ideas as to 
beauty, and have permitted your features 
to run riot and develop into rather quaint 
shapes, in the hope that you may one day 
be adopted as a design for a door-knocker, 
& carpet, or & decorative jug! If so, it is 
obvious that you do not possess a natural, 
good, and loving disposition." I'm sorry for 
you, and your only consolation will be that 
you avoid being somewhat distrustful.” 

Mayhap your lines are cast in a generous 
ould. and your face is “ full, fleshy, and 
bright in colour.” If that is so, it’s a bit 
of luck for you and your friends, show} 
as it does, that you are reliable in friend- 
ship, faithful in love, and amiable of temper 
—in fact, your disposition is so beautiful 
that you are likely to be imposed upon by 
the unscrupulous. It would seem, therefore, 
that you should do your best to combine your 
features with those of the first-mentioned 
type so as to acquire a touch or two of 
“ distrust.” 

Im afraid I have very few crumbs of 
comfort to offer the youth whose face is 
angular in contour, with the cheek-bones 
projecting and conspicuous" (in fact, 
plenty 95 cheek), the temperament served 
out with such faces being one that antici- 
pates trouble, is restless, complaining, and 
generally dissatisfied with 1.fe—though 
possibly without any cause. 

The best thing to be done for such a face 
is either to take it out for a long walk, and 
lose it, or to cultivate a cheery outlook on 
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things in general—keep smiling — when the 
colour will come back to the cheeks, which 
will grow plump and cover the bony bita, 
and, in short, everything in the garden will 
be absolutely lovely. 

When a careless youth has allowed his 
chin to be “ elongated in disproportion to 
the upper portion of the physiognomy " 
(d'you know what that means in English 7). 
he is giving his nasty disposition away 
completely, for the abnormal length of chin 
indicates a “cruel propensity, with indis- 
creet talk and slander.” 
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Now you can see how carefully we ought 
to watch our features—and train them. 
Chins are especially dangerous things to 
neglect. If you let them slip about reck- 
lessly, they are bound, in time, to monopolise 
too much of your face, and you become 
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** Allowed his chin to be elongated.” 


branded as an undesirable personage by the 
physiognomist. 

Don't allow your chin too much breadth, 
for, if it becomes too broad, square, and 
prominent, very bad character is indicated, 
among your other horrid failings being faith- 
lessness in love and friendship, deceit, in- 
gratitude, and thorough all-round selfishness. 

Whicn of you fellows has a dimple in his 
chin? The boy with such an ornament is, 
as a rule, rather sorry for himself, and 
regrets the pretty little depression, thinking 
that it makes him appear rather girlish. 
He must think nothing of the kind, in 
future, for the dimple denotes all sorts of 
good qualities in the person who owns it. 
He is adevoted lover, good-hearted, generous, 
sincere, steadfast, and extremely intelligent. 
I envy and congratulate you, my dimpled 
reader! I haven't—alas '—a dimple to 
bless myself with, and I suppose I'm too 
old to start cultivating one. 


“The boy with the noble brow.”’ 


And now we come to the boy with the 
noble brow. A full smooth forehead indi- 
cates good mental capacity—especially 
business ability—but, these valuable posses- 
sions are considerably modified by the 
length of the face. 
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If the forehead takes up too much of 
the face, you're an extremely naughty 
person. 

If your chin is small, it denotes meanness, 
spite, and a weak revengeful disposition. 
Furthermore, if there is a depression or 
channel where the jaws unite, great quarrel- 
someness, villainy, callous relentlessness, 
and hard-heartedness is indicated.“ 

I have just been examining, in fear and 
trembling, my own face, to see if there's a 
channel hiding itself away anywhere ; with 
a sigh of relief I've found that there isn't. 
Had it been there, I suppose the only remedy 
would have been to grow a beard—and I 
should look so horrid as a whiskery person ! 

I will now proceed, after expressing the 
hope that all my readers are channel.less. 

There are, of course, very many other 
types of face familiar to the student of 
English beauty, which my penny physiog- 
nomist has not touched upon, and I should 
like to have been able to give you informa- 
tion as to the temperament of the pudden- 
faced  perisher," “the kite-face,” the 
onion-head," * the turnip-face," and other 
interesting types we have heard mentioned 
in playgrounds, but, in the excitement of 
his work, my expert has switched off on to 
a consideration of separate features. 

A face that is merely plain and fat with- 
out any rising " (whatever that may mean) 
indicates that the person who has to trot it 
about always is ' very wise, faithful to his 
friend, and patient in adversity.” He must 
find the last quality very useful and com- 
forting. 

Finally, the owner of another mysterious 
type—‘‘ the face inclining to leanness, 
sinking down a little, with crosses in it,” 
doesn't necessarily show that its owner has 
had a rough time at footer, or that he has 
been trying to stop a train, or that a horse 
has kicked him ; it merely denotes à very 
laborious, vain, quarrelsome, and silly person. 
I've never met such a face, but if the descrip- 
tion tallies to the appearance of any of my 
readers, I'd be most delighted to have his 
photograph, and would promise to stick it 
in an honoured place among my curios. 

Next we come to the consideration of 
eyes, hair, noses, and moles as important 
indications of character; but on these I 
cannot long linger. 

The eyes convey considerable information 
as to the inner feelings of the owner—and 
here's a small specimen of the careful manner 
in which our expert discusses the subject. 
“If able to meet your gaze naturally (without 
a brazen stare forced into them)," he says, 
“and to remain calmly expressive under 
your constant (but not rude) inquiry, you 
may add this impression 
as a favourable one to 
assist or qualify those 
you have already foundin 
the features of the face ; 
but always distrust a per- 
son who constantly averts 
the eyes or looks down 
when so scrutinised—of 
course assuming that you 
do not assault by your 
gaze and so abash or 
terrorise a timid but 
honest nature." 

You see, you must be 
careful. It's absurd to go 
cruising about abashing 
harmless youths till they 
are half hysterical, and 
then triumphantly 
stating that they are 
sneaking rascals. 

Its not at all & fair 
test to suddenly grip hold 
of a lower-former, freeze 
him with the baleful glare 


in your brazen orbits, and then, because he 
simply can't stand it, assure him that he is 
not a fit person to be on the earth with you. 
lt won't do. If you want to bea successful 
face-reader you must not abash or terrorise. 

“They whose eyes are neither too little 
nor big, and inclined to be black, denotes 
them to be mild, peaceable, honest, witty, 
and of good understanding." 

There are very many varieties of eye 
discussed, but they all show their owners 
to be undesirable personages, except the 


“There are many other types." 


above, which is the only type of eye worth 
having. And mine are not a bit like the 
description! It's a shame! 

Then we have some valuable information, 
in our volume, which will enable you to make 
a good start in life, reading character by the 
hair; but the nose—ah, there's the rub ! 

A long and thin nose denotes a man bold, 
furious, angry, vain, and credulous. A 
long nose, “extended unduly,” shows 
the person to be wise, discreet, honest, 
and faithful. A “bottle nose" denotes 
a man to be vain, false, luxurious, weak, 
and uncertain. A nose broad in the middle 
and less towards the end denotes a vain, 
talkative person, a liar, and one of bad 
fortune, and so on, and on. But our space is 
precious, and my little body is a-weary. 

So you'll forgive me—won't you ?—if I 
lay down my pen, wash the ink from my 
fingers, and, 

“With a pleasure that's emphatic, 
Retire unto my attic 

With the gratifying feeling that my duty haz 
been done.” 


TEPPING out of the charming little 
station at Wolferton, one is con- 
fronted with a typical English scene. The 
winding road, with its gentle incline, 
bordered on each side with greensward 
and rich brown bracken and background 
of dark firs and massed shrubs, stands out 
like a picture in porcelain. 

Here, indeed, is a perfect bird sanctuary— 
birds everywhere, birds  galore—flying, 
running, resting—rioting in their freedom 
and protection. I question whether any- 
where in England there is a greater variety 
or a larger number of birds than round the 
Sandringham estate. 

All the commoner kinds thrive and 
throng in woodland, copse, and plantation. 
Many rare birds, too, tind their way into 
the spacious woods, the numerous fields, 
and the extensive park. 

I have walked about the Sandringham 
estate both in winter and summer, and have 
simply revelled in the wizardry and abun- 
dance of bird-life. The birds seem to claim 
the Royal domain as their own peculiar 
possession. They hop in front of you, and 
flick their tails as though they had received 
the honour of knighthood. Nowhere have 
I seen birds so tame and self.possessed. 
They are positively impertinent. 

I have visited the vicinity of Sandring- 
ham in summer, when Nature riots in an 
abandon of luxuriance. There is then a 
bewilderment of bird-life. In the tall 
hedge by the side of the copse, greenfinches 
sing and flit in and out. Thrushes and black- 
birda throng hedge, aħd tree, and garden. 
Chaffinches, those sprightly and pretty 
birds, are everywhere. I catch a glimpse 
now and then of a piping bullfinch, but he 
soon makes his way into the deeper recesses 
of the adjacent woods. Creeping up the 
trunks of many trees, like little brown 
mice, are industrious nuthatches. A goodly 


THE CALCUTTA 


ROPHIES for winning teams are so rare 
in the Rugby world that additional 
interest attaches to the famous Calcutta 
Cup—a cup which it is the summit of every 
English and Scotch Rugby player’s ambition 
to compete for. 

Only once a year does the cup appear— 
namely, on the occasion of the England and 
Scotland match, and to the custody of the 
winning country is the trophy entrusted for 
the ensuing twelve months. 

Though the cup is famous all over the 
world, not only does a certain amount of 
mystery exist among the present generation 
as to its origin, but also not infrequently do 
irresponsible writers perpetrate errors as to 
who are entitled to hold it. Thus one comes 
across such paragraphs as the following: 
* Wales is likely to retain possession of the 
Calcutta Cup for another dee or Ireland 
stands a good chance of holding it." Such 
statements show complete ignorance of the 
conditions governing the destiny of the 
cup, as only England or Scotland can 
hold it. 

The history of the trophy is as follows: 
In 1872 two old English footballers, Messrs. 
G. A. J. Rothney, a member of the now 
defunct Oakfield F.C., and H. J. Handley, 
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BIRDS OF SANDRINGHAM. 
By THE Rev. C. HoucHToN. 


number of green woodpeckers find a living 
among the decayed old trees in the sur- 
rounding woods. ‘The lesser-spotted wood- 
pecker, a rarer bird, can be seen among the 
trees in this vicinity. Earlier in the season 
I have heard the cuckoo’s plaintive note 
everywhere. 

At dusk, in early summer, I have listened 
entranced to the full rich, and varied 
harmony of the nightingale poured forth 
from copse and brake and leafy hedge- 
row. The charming little gold-crested wrens 
can be seen almost anywhere by the quick 
and observant eye; while the blue tita 
fairly ravage the Royal gardens. In the 
many long plantations I have seen and heard 
those exquisite songsters—the goldfinches. 

In late summer and early autumn you 
can see in the thick hedges the hawfinch, that 
handsome bird, with jet-black head and a 
broad band of blue round his neck. Fly- 
catchers abound, and shoot like arrows from 
the hedges, seizo their prey, and are back as 
quickly to the seclusion of their leafy 
bowers. Innumerable  pied-wagtails jerk 
their tails, and hunt vigorously for insects 
by the side of the lake in the Park. Stock- 
doves coo from the elms near the little 
church. 

In the ivy on the park walls redstarts ply 
for a living. The lesser redpoles frequent 
the copses and woods, and brown linnets, 
demure and plain, fly to and fro every- 
where. 

Among the gorse-bushes down in the 
valley nearer the sea, whinchata build, and 
sing their short but musical refrains. The 
somewhat rare butcher-bird has his minia- 
ture slaughter-house, and spikes his victims 
on a thorn hedge in an almost unfrequented 
by-road. Along the Babingley River. which 
borders the estate, the gorgeous kingfisher 
flashes in search of pr:y, and lower down 
seawards the stately iron, like a lonely 


CUP: ITS ORIGIN 
By C. J. B. Marriott. 


AND 


were resident in Calcutta. Being en- 
thusiastic for the old game, they convened 
a meeting of English public-school men 
engaged in military, civil, or business pur- 
suits in Calcutta, and formed a football club. 

Despite the exigencies of the climate, the 
game was followed with contagious en- 
thusiasm, and the roll of members increased 
to 139. The colours chosen were the 
familiar red and white in broad stripes, and 
a playing-ground was secured between the 
Plassey Gate and the Eden Gardens. The 
unusual spectacle of the Rugby game 
attracted considerable attention fiom natives 
and residents alike, but the hardness of the 
ground made accidents not unknown. The 
season was a long one, lasting from the first 
week in August to the second week in 
March. 

Opponents were not always obtainable, 
and a goodly number of pick-ups and 
practice games had to be indulged in; but 
in the second year of the club’s existence 
fourteen matches were played, in all of 
which the team were successful. In addi- 
tion, three matches were played under the 
title of International, being between the 
English-born members and those of Scotch 
and Irish parentage. 
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sentinel, patiently waits for any unwary 
fish. 

A friend of mine assures me that he once 
saw a couple of orioles, extremely rare and 
remarkably handsome birds, rise from a 
fir-tree in the neighbourhood of Sandring- 
ham. I am certain that many rare birds 
find a hospitable home here, because of its 
protection and seclusion. 

In winter there is the same swarming of 
bird-life. Migratory birds come here for 
necessary food, shelter, and refuge. Red- 
wings and fieldfares roam the fields and park 
in hundreds. Beautiful bramblings search 
the hedgerows and elsewhere for food. 
Siskins frequent the alders, and the long- 
tailed titmice fly in and about the Royal 
gardens. Dapper little hedgesparrows hop 
in and out of every hedge. Plovers range 
the uplands and gulls cry on the fresnly 
ploughed fields. The perky robin sings 
sweetly on the branch of an adjacent tree. 
Down on the marshes, shovellers, teals, pin- 
tailed ducks, etc., find a harbour during 
the severe weather. Geese and wild: swans 
make a brief resting-place here. All kinds 
of game, of course, teem in the woods and 
plantations. 

In fact, the Sandringham estate is a 
paradise for the  naturalist—one huge 
sanctuary of feathered beauties. In the 
spring there is a perfect symphony of bird- 
music. In the sammer there is a wealth 
of bird-life everywhere. The autumn, 
which puts its fiery finger-mark on the 
leaves, also welcomes numbers of feathered 
strangers; while in winter, in spite o! 
severity of gale and grip of ice, there comes 
a great accession of migrants. To true 
lovers of nature—and we are sure there 
are many amongst B. O. P.“ readers 
nothing can exceed in interest or surpass 
in charm a visit to the beautiful Norfolk 
home of the King. 
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These matches were very keenly con. 
tested. The first was drawn in favour of 
the Scotch and Irish by 3 rouges—an old 
term for what is now called a “ touch- 
down "—to nil. In the other two games, 
however, the English were successful by 
2 goals, and 2 goals and 3 touches respec- 
tively. The term “touch,” or “ touch- 
down," was used in the early 'seventies for 
what we now call a ** try." The most pro- 
minent players in the teams were J. E. 
Tayloe, the captain, an old Clapham Rover: 
G. O. Yule, deputy captain; W. K. Eddis 
and G. H. R. Hart, who hailed from Rugby ; 
F. J. E. Short, J. W. Hind, and J. W. 
Hawkins, from Wellington; J. F. Atkinson 
and F. R. Swaine, Haileybury; E. G. 
Harrison, Blackheath; H. S. Schurr, Ded- 
ham; H. C. Blaker, Marlborough; and 
A. T. Leslie, Harrow. G. A. J. Rothney, 
the hon. secretary, was the most prolitic 
try-getter, scoring nine times, Tayloe, the 
captain, occupying the second place with 
eight. The club was duly afliliated in 
membership with the Rugby Union. 

In season 1874-75 S. Finney, the old 
Cooper's Hill and International half-back, 
greatly strengthened the team's outside 
play by his presence. He was a bulldog 
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half of the old pattern, and his play against 
Scotland in 1872 and 1873 had been one of 
the features of the matches. How keen the 
members were for the game may best be 
gathered from the following extract from 
& letter of Mr. Rothney's, dated April 14, 
1875, in which he says they often plaved 
in a temperature of 80° to 87°, and that 
their rivals, the '* Buffs,” officers and men, 
practised at 100° in the shade to be able 
to meet them on more even terms; also 
that the 62nd Regiment was following suit, 
and that soon he hoped to see the noble 
gme in full swing all over India. 

Two International] matches were played 
ín s»ason 1874-75. In the first the English 
won by 4 goals to 2 tries ; in the second a 
draw resulted, though the English scored 
2 tries to nil, a goal having to be scored in 
those days before a match could be lost or 
won. The programme during the season 
was further varied by the members of 
several public schools combining to play 
the rest of the club. Thus a combined 
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team of the alumni of Rugby, Marlborough, 
and Haileybury would play the rest of the 
club, and so on. 

The concluding match of the year was 
against the“ Fort," and is described as 
being the hardest contested game ever 
played in Bengal. The Fort were repre- 
sented by a strong team of Buffs,“ whose 
pawns has been alluded to above, and 

ad for their leader Lieut. A. T. Leslie, 
Harrow. Calcutta, however, proved suc- 
cessful by 1 goal and 3 tries to 1 try. The 
chief try-getters of the season were W. K. 
Eddis, Rugby, and G. A. J. Rothney, who 
scored ten and nine times respectively. 

The club continued its victorious career 
for several more seasons, though the member- 
Bhip began to dwindle. In 1878 the in- 
roads made by the popularity of polo 
unfortunately made the advisability of dis- 
banding the club apparent. Clubs in Eng- 
land, however, are seldom embarrassed with 
& considerable balance at their bankers' 
when contemplating dissolution. The Cal- 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 


OUR years ago, when reviewing the cycle 
novelties for 1903, we devoted a fair 
amount of space to the then new subject 
They were but 


of variable speed gears. 


Fic. ]l.—TuHE New Hupson THREE-SPEED GEAR, but 


in their infancy then. Four years, in these 
progressive days, see wondrous changes in 
inventions, and when these inventions relate 
to cycling, rapid indeed are the evolutions. 


Fro. 2—How THE DIFFERENT SPEEDS ARE PUT IN MOTION. a 


And now the variable speed gear is a firmly 
established fact — as firmly established almost 
as the free wheel; and so in re-opening this 
annual review of cycles and cycle novelties 
we cannot do better than start off with a 


Bv WALTER DEXTER. 


few words respecting this, the very latest, 
addition to the long list of improvements in 
the manufacture of cycles. 

The question of the gear of a cycle has 
always been one which 
cyclists have loved to 
discuss, but reform in 
the gearing of a cycle 
had always, until four 
years ago, been put in 
the background. After 
all, the gear was but a 
detail and could wait; 
and so, when the cycle 
had 
improved that 
one began to 
think that 
any further 
improvement 
was not only 
unnecessary 
impos- 

sible, up came 
the Hub” two-speed gear and 
the Sturmey-Archer three-speed 
gear, to show us all how foolish 
had been our calculations! 

From this time 
henceforth no cyclist 
will be contented 
with one speed only 
tohis gear. It is a 
small item, but 
where comfort is to 
be considered it is 
of the greatest im- 
portance. Just as 
one would not think 
of riding a bicycle 
without pneumatic 
tyres, so should every cyclist 
see that he has more than one 
speed to his gear. At present 
he has a choice of two-speed 
gears and three-speed gears; 
there does not yet appear to be 
satisfactory “any speed” 

gear en the market. 

The two-speed gears seem to be most 
favoured, but, speaking from experience, we 
pin our faith to a three-speed gear, the 
Sturmey-Archer, one of the first and certainly 
one of the best. With a three-speed gear 


heen so 


cutta organisation, finding itself in this 
enviable position, and having always been 
very loyal in its adherence to the parent 
body, decided at a general meeting to devote 
the club's surplus funds in purchasing a 
suitaLie trophy to be handed to the Rugby 
Union. The conditions governing the pre- 
sentation of the cup were that it should be 
held for the year in the keeping of the 
country winning the annual English and 
Scotch match. The sum of some sixty 
pone was expended in the purchase of a 
andsome silver loving-cup of Indian work- 
manship, which Mr. G. A. J. Rothney con- 
veyed to England and presented to the 
Rugby Union at the English and Scotch 
Internationa] match dinner at Manchester. 
Mr. Rothney, who had been the moving 
spirit of the Calcutta Club throughout its 
entire existence, was warmly and suitabl 
thanked by the representatives of bot 
countries. 

This, briefly, is an account of the origin 
and history of this famous trophy. 
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you can retain your normal gear of, say, 65, 
and then take the low gear of 52 for hill 
climbing and wind plugging, and the high 
gear of 81} when you wish to cover a piece 
of road in record time and all the elements 
are favourable to you. Like the majority 
of speed gears, th» mechanism of the 
Sturmey-Archer is in the hub. This gear 
can be fitted to any cycle. 

The New Hudson Cycle Co. have a new 
thre»-speed gear of their owa this year, 
which is much les: cumbersome than many 
of this class, and they are fitting this to their 
well-known machines at N. 10s.—a marvel- 


Fic. 3.—Tue EADIE VARIABLE GEAR AND BRAKE. 


lous production. They are making this gear 
in nine different varieties, ranging from 
38, 56, 73 to 55, 81, 106, but the one recom- 
mended is 55, 72, 95. 

So many of these speed gears are con- 
structed on what is known as the “ sun and 
planet” principle, that the following ex- 
plicit explanation offered by the makers 
of the Seabrook Hub will prove useful. 
This hub—a new one spoken most highly of 
on all sides—obtains its various speeds by 
the operation of epicyclic trains, An 
epicyclic train consists of three toothed 


members—an internally toothed ring, an 
externally toothed pinion, called the sun- 


Fic. 4.—THE JAMES Two-sPEED GEAR. 


wheel, considerably smaller in size than the 
ring, and one or more toothed wheels, known 
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teeth engage. The planet pinions rotate 
freely on studs connected to an arm or disc, 
which may be regarded as the fourth member 
of the system. 

A simple illustration of an epicyclic train 
may be obtained by holding a shilling firmly 
on the table with your left hand and placing 
& half-crown piece next to it, so that the 
milled or toothed edges of the two coins are 
in contact. If you now attempt to draw 
the half-crown round the shilling with your 
right hand, by placing a finger lightly on its 
centre, you will find (if you do not allow any 
slip) that the half-crown, in addition to 
being drawn round the shilling by your 
finger, has a rotary movement of its own 
round its centre. Now place another half- 
crown in contact with the shilling in the 
same manner, but on the opposite edge 
from the other, and draw a circle round the 
two half-crowns so as just to touch that 
part of each which is 
farthest away from the 
shilling; imagine also 
that this circle has teeth 
all round its inside, 
which, of course, will 
engage with the teeth of 
the half-crowns where 
they touch the circle. 
The shilling represents 
the sun-wheel, the half- 
crowns the planet pinions, and the circle 
whic. you kava drawn is the internal] 
toothed ring. If holes were bored theough 
the centres of the half-crowns, so as to 
allow them to be mounted on studs on 

which they could rotate freely, and these 
studs were attached to an arm or disc, 
you would have an exact representation 
of an epicyclic system. A little con- 
sideration will convince you of three 
facts: (1) if any two members are 
locked rigidly together, the whole system 
wil revolve solidly as one piece if 
rotary motion is given to any one part ; 
(2) if the internally toothed ring be re- 
volved and the sun-wheel be held still, 
the studs on which the planet pinions 
are mounted will be dragged round slower 
than the internally toothed ring ; (3) if 
the arm or disc carrying the studs be 
revolved, and the sun-wheel held still, 
the internally toothed ring will be driven 
round quicker than the disc. When you 
have grasped these facts, you have 
mastered the whole mystery of the epi- 
eyclic train, and can understand the 
working of any speed gear. 
Here you have the whole matter in a 
nutshell; the change of gears is almost 
always effected by a cable regulated at the 
top bar of the cycle (see fig. 2). 


Fia. 6.— Tn B.S.A. BACK-PEDALLING RIM BRAKE. 


as planet pinions, situated between the other 
two parts, with the teeth of which their 


The Eadie Manufacturing Co., Ltd., have 
a combined two-speed gear and brake, all in 


FIG 
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the hub. Our third ?""aslration Sbows the 
mechanism clearly. 


7.—THE B.S.A, Bi-FLEX. BRAKE. 


The Variable Gear.—Fixed to the spindle 
is an internally toothed pinion (A) and 


Fic. & — THE 1907 
BOWDEN BRAKE. 


Pic. 9.—Tu& POPULAR 
BOWDEN 


sliding on the former is the central pinion 
(B), employed on the sun and planet prin- 


Fie. 10.— THERE Micro FRONT BRAKE, 


ciple, and actuated by a control lever at- 
tached to the top frame tube or handle-bar. 
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This pinion, when the hub is running on the 
normal, or high gear, engages with the 
chain wheel centre (c), and the four planet 
pinions (D) and the whole are securely 
locked together, enabling the hub to run 
solid, as in the case of an ordinary hub. 


Fic. 11.—Roven OIL-BATH CASE FITTED TO MACHINE. 


Pi. 114.—SEcTIONAL VIEW, SHOWING OIL BATH AND 


METHOD BY WHICH CHAIN 18 LUBRICATED, 


When the position of the control lever is 
changed, this pinion is immediately re- 
leased and slips back into engagement with 
the internally toothed retaining pinion (4), 
the drive being transmitted through the 
planet pinions and the gear thereby reduced 
23 per cent. 

The Brake.—The expansion of the steel 
band in this brake is effected by the move- 
` ment of the lever (K) connected with the 
cone (E), which is put in action by the move- 
ment of the internally threaded cone (F), 
the latter being forced along the spindle 
by the engagement of its internal threads 
with the external threaded driving cone (H), 
which is actuated from the chain wheel. 


p 


FIG. 12. —BLUEME!/8 “ No-wRIGHT " CELLULOID 
MUDGUARD. 


A slight backward pressure of the pedals 
sets up the required movement of the lever 
(K), expands the steel band (1), and brings 
same into contact with the phosphor-bronze 
ring (L) fixed in the hub flange. 

The Drive.—A forward pressure of the 
pedals carries the cone (F) towards the 
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chain side and engages same with the cup (J), 
which is scre into the hub shell, and 
forms in engagement a friction driving clutch 
of absolute efficiency. 

The Free Wheel.—When the pedals are 
steady, the cone (F) recedes to the left, out of 
contact with the cup (J), and remains 
stationary in the centre of the hub, 
leaving the latter to revolve indepen- 
dently on the bearings (G). 

This is a very useful hub for those 
who like back-pedalling brakes, which 
seem to be coming into favour once 
again, although personally we prefer the 
hand-controlled brakes—of which we 
shall have something to say later on. 

The James two-speed gear differs from 
that described above, insomuch as it is 
contained in the chain wheel. We give 
an illustration of it herewith, which, with 
the knowledge our readers have already 
acquired, will be quite plain to them, we 
venture to believe. 

Just a word now about free wheels. 
All free wheels, except one make, are 
dependent upon a spring for putting the 
pawl into operation, and as often as not 
this spring fails—it happened twice in the 
writer's case last season. The Micrometer 
Free Wheel is springless. It cannot get 
out of order. 

From speed gears let us now turn to 
the ever-important question of brakes. 
As said above, we do not recommend 
the hub brakes actuated by back-pedal- 
ling; but there are thousands who prefer 
these. The Eadie Hub has two speeds 
and a brake combined. The Crabbe Three 
Speed Hub also contains a brake, as also 
does the Two-S Hub of the same 
firm. The well-known B.S.A. firm do 
not appear to combine the two, but 
they have an excellent back-pedalling 
rim brake which is most effective. 

A very neat brake is the B.S.A. Bi-Flex 
Brake, which is applied to both front and 
back wheels by operating a single lever from 
the handle-bar. It has several features of 
interest, one being the B.S.A. Moderator, 
by means of which pressure can be regu- 
lated to any required degree. Further, the 
brake may be adjusted so that both wheels 
can be retarded simultaneously or either 
wheel in advance of the other. 

But of all good brakes there is none so good 
as a Bowden. The Bowden Brake has 
enjoyed a remarkable popularity for many 
yo This year’s design is a little altered, 

ut its salient features are as of old. Of 
course, the Bowden Brake is not a cheap 
brake—so-called; but the makers are alive 
to the fact that there are many very cheap 
machines on the market which cannot stand 


differs from the ordinary Bowden Brako 
in that its cost has been reduced by simpli- 


Fic. 183.—Tark XL ALL SPRING FORKS. 


fication of methods of manufacture, other- 
wise it is well finished and reliable. 


Fic. 14.—- TH& XL ALL SPRING FORES. 


A neat and useful brake for the front 
wheel is the one we illustrate in fig. 10. 


Fic. 15.—THE Rover LIGHT RoAD&TER. 81. 85. 


a high-priced brake being fitted to them. 
It is for this reason that they have put 
on the market this year a Popular Bowden 
Brake which costs only ten shillings. It 


It has a great advantage over many others, 
for the act of pressing the steel arches 
together liberates the shoes, and the wheel 
can be taken out without loosing a nut 


or a bolt of the fittings. This means a 
great saving of time in many cases. 

A good por of advice is have a good 
brake—and two brakes if possible.” You 
do not know how important a brake is 
until you begin to ride on hitherto unknown 


Fic. 16.—TuH&K HUMBER JUVENILE CYCLE. 
(Boy's MODEL.) 


roads in a hilly country: a good brake 
will save you the trouble of walking down 
the dangerous bits, and also, incidentally, 
save you and your cycle from arriving at 
the bottom in pieces ! 

A second-class brake is worse than useless ; 
have nothing to do with such. 

It is a debatable point as to whether gear 
cases are necessary or not. When the rider 
has to ride in town through all conditions 
of weather, a gear case does undoubtedly 
help to keep the cycle not only trim in 
appearance, but clean and always ready for 
work. 


Fie 16A.— THE HUMBER JUVENILE CYCLE. 
(GIRL'S MODEL.) 


We have always admired the little oil 
bath in the Sunbeam Cycles ; one or two 
others are now following their lead, notably 
the Rover Cycle Co., who are fitting the Rover 
Oil Bath Case to all their best machines. 

Two ounces of oil poured into the aperture 
at the end of the case will last six months, 
during the whole of which time the chain, 
free wheel, and variable gear are automati- 
cally thoroughly lubricated. 

ih jou do not ride a cycle with a gear case, 
T. must have a good set of mudguards. 

't be afraid of having mudguards that 


Fic. 17.— No. 91 JUVENILE PREMIER. 8. 5s. 


are &mple enough in length and breadth. 
Bluemel Bros. are noted for such things: 
they have a good set, the Noweight,” which 
have the advantage of being detachable, 
therefore easily cleaned and easily dispensed 
with during the hot weather, although 
when in towns it is often advisable to keep 


although none seem to have 
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your mudguards always on the cycle on 
account of the frequent watering of the roads. 
Whilst on the subject of Bluemel, don’t 
forget that this firm turn out one of the 
finest pumps on the market—we will never 
use any other ; with a Bluemel Pump, tyres 
are inflated in half the time 
with a quarter the exertion. 
Devices to minimise vibra- 
tion are always interesting, 


exactly caught on. One of the 
latest is the XL All Spring 
Forks, which is a simple little 
adjustment between the end 
of the forks and the spindle 
of the hubs. Fig 14 shows the 
springs in position. 

The price is only 10s. 64. per 
pair, and they can be fitted to 
any cycle. If is claimed for 
them that they do not in any 
way lessen the rigidity of the 
cycle, while at the same time 
they give the rider all the advantages of a 
spring frame. The N.A.B. seat-pillars and 
handle-bars which we illustrated in the 
* B.O.P." some time ago, are, we hear, still 
selling well. In these there are springs below 
that portion of the handle-bar or seat-pillar 
which fits into the frame of the cycle, and the 
springs are regulated according 
to the weight of the rider. 

Tyres are cheaper to-day 
than ever they were : therefore 
have the best; you will find 
them the cheapest in the end. 
We do not advocate the “ wired 
on" variety : nowadays there 
is no fear of tyres becoming 
detached from the rim. If you 
are going on a tour. or any 
long ride, don't forget your 
rep iir outfit. and some S. F. 
Cross Patches"; we found 
these simply invaluable to us 
last summer during a prolonged 
Continental tour ; they tempo- 
rarily repaired more than one ugly gash in 
the outer covers, and held g for days. 
We dread to think what we should have 
done without them. 

The prices of cycles are lower now than they 
ever were. All the leading firms have ten- 
guinea machines, and many good, thoroughly 
reliable bicycles can be purchased for eight 
and nine pounds. 


The Rover Roadster, with free wheel and 
Warwick tyres, costs dl. With a two- or 
three-s gear, 102. 10s. This machine 
is made in two styles—full roadster and light 
roadster. It isa really remarkable produc- 


tion. The Imperial 
Rover of the same 
firm costs 197. 165. ! 

Messrs. Humber, Ltd., another leading 
light, have alsoa machine at the above-men- 
tioned prices. This firm make a speciality of 
a juvenile cycle, which they list at 6/. 6s. 


Fic. 30.—THE REx “Moro.” 9I. 53. 
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They are miniatures of the larger cycles 
in every respect. They are built with 
the utmost care, and hygienic principles 
have been carefully studied in designing 
them. 

The Premier Cycle Co. seem to have gone 


Fio. 18.—Tt& ROYAL ENFIELD JUVENILE. 6/. 105. 


one better than the two firms mentioned 
above, for in their eight-guinea machine 
we notice that a two-speed gear is included 
and a three-speed for nine guineas. A 
capital five-guinea machine is the No. 21 
Juvenile Premier. 

An extra strong cycle that will stand any 


EE 


“IG. 19. -A CycLE BUILT or B.8.A. FITTINGS. 


amount of wear is the Royal Enfield Juvenile, 
which we illustrate. 

This is fitted with the Girder Frame, the 
same as on the ordinary cycles of this well- 
known make. It is a pity, though, that this 
machine is not fitted with a free wheel, 


so essential is it to ease and comfort in 
cycling. 

So much for a few of the well-known 
makes in cycles ; and after all a well-known 
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brand has a reputation to keep up, and you 
cannot go far wrong, if at all, by purchasing 
one of hem i 
Local makes of cycles are E 
composed of fittings manufactured by suc 
cople as Eadie, Components, and the B. S. A. 
hese can always be relied on as thoroughly 
first-class. 
Something in th» nature of a toy, but a 
very sensible one for all that, is the Rex 


“ Moto" for children, but it deserves a 
place in these pages, on account of the 
novelty. 

The“ Moto " is driven by moans of p2dals 
and chain so constructed that the child has 
complete control over the car, and at the 
same time only the slightest effort is required 
to propel it; consequently the smallest 
child can with the greatest ease and safety 
drive itself without fatigue. 
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The car is beautifully upholstered and 
coach-enamelled in Panhard red with white 
lines, or in white with blue lines; the wheels 
ara rubber-tyred and of the most durable 
quality. The steering gear is under 
complete command, and any child can ride 
the “ Moto" without previous experience. 
The makers are “ Rex" Patents, Ltd., 
Clapham, London, S. w. 
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FAMOUS SCHOOLMASTERS IN THE BOATRACE. 


HAT several of our great schoolmasters 
are and have been noted oarsmen in 
their day is well known to most boys who 
take any interest in rowing. But it is not 
perhaps as well known that some of those 
whose names are very familiar nowadays 
to the general public, owing to their presiding 
over the destinies of our chief schools, or 
to their having lately done so, won much 
fame for themselves in days gone by, 
inasmuch as they took part in some of 
the most notable boatraces between the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
To begin with, there is Dr. J. P. Way, 
the much respected head of the celebrated 
Rossall School. I wrote to my friend Dr. 


Way some time ago asking if he would give 
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Dr. J. P. Way, Head of Rossa!! School, rowed as stroke for Oxford in 1874-5. 


me his recollections of the boatraces in his 
time, specially for the benefit of the readers 
of tbis paper. He very kindly consented 
to do so; and inasmuch as Dr. Way stroked 
the Oxford boat both in 1874 and 1875, and 
did most valuable service for Oxford by 
breaking the long run of victories that 
Cambridge had achieved for some time 
previously, his views should certainly be 
worth hearing. Dr. Way says: 

“ You may remember perhaps that 1874 
was the last year in which the two crews 
rowed all the way back from Mortlake to 
Putney after the race. It was not by any 
means a pleasant row. We were naturally 
very tired, and certainly very wet with the 
wash breaking over our rowlocks from time 
to time. On the way back, too, the course 
could not be kept clear as well as it had been 


By GEoRGE A. WADE, B.A. 
(Z-Instra'ted with Special Photographs.) 


for the race. The river was crowded. A 
great many steamers were moving about, 
making the water rough, and coming 
dangerously near us at times. We were 
glad when the long row back was finished. 
Since then a steamer has brought the crews 
back, and the boats are, later, paddled back 
by watermen. 

“ The year 1874, when I first rowed in the 
race, was chiefly memorable to me for the 
extraordinary series of accidents or bereave- 
ments which deprived Oxford for many days 
at a time of either one or another of ita 
crew. The crew which eventually took part 
in the contest only rowed together for some 
twelve days before the race. We were not 
therefore properly in unison, nor fully 


trained, yet we led for three miles, and only 
failed in the last mile or so. 

* We had an extraordinary accident during 
the practice in that year. Opposite Fulham 
Palace a heavy Thames wherry was rowin 
acro3s our course. Our coxswain shouted 
to the rowers to keep out of our way, but 
they were flurried, and did neither one thing 
nor the other. Finally they placed them- 
selves right across our bows, too late for 
us to avoid them. We ran into thém with 
such force that we drove the prow of our 
boat right through the planking, nearly 
upsetting the craft, and actually throwing 
three of our number clean over the side into 
the water. 

“ In 1875 we had no troubles during our 
training until the last week before the race. 
The average of our times over the Long 


Course at Oxford was, if I remember. the 
best on record thera uptothen. At Putney, 
the week before the race, we rowed a good 
trial over the course, beating two excellent 
scratch crews. In the last week two of our 
best men developed bad colds, so that we 
were not quite so fit on the day of the race. 
Still, we rowed so well that we managed 
to win by no less than ten lengths. At one 
part of the race I distinctly remember that a 
unique event occurred—namely, our oppo- 
nents were quite out of sight! This may 
seem impossible on that broad river, but 
the explanation was that the long lines of 
barges moored on each side of the river for 
spectators had so narrowed the course that 
round the bend our advantage of ten 
lengths was enough to leave the other crew, 
as I said, out of sight! 

Another unusual thing that I recollect 
occurred on that memorable day was that, 
before starting. we had the honour of a few 
words from his Majesty the King (then 
Prince of Wales), who was in the bow of the 
umpire's boat to accompany the race.” 

The very interesting recollections of 
Dr. Way given above cannot fail to prove 
worth reading to-day, thirty years after the 
racos in which the noted schoolmaster took 
part, and all Rossallians, past and present, 
will no doubt find an extra attraction in 
perusing them. For Rossall School has 
certainly not loomed less large in the public 
eye since the famous old Oxford stroke 
became its head, and Rossall men have of 
late years done their full share towards 
sustaining the honour of their old school in 
University oarsmanship. 

Then there is Dr. Warre, who retired 
recently from the long leadership he so 
well exercised at Eton College. Dr. Warre’s 
experience in the boatrace, and in rowin 
generally, may be said to be almost like the 
Thames itself—‘“ unlimited and unconfined 
in its regular flow and extensive course.” 
For not only did the celebrated headmaster 
of Eton row for two years in the race itself, 
but he in later days invented special boats 
and particular improvements that were 
adopted by the Varsity crews for use in the 
world-wide contest, and his opinions upon 
all matters pertaining to the great struggle 
on the Thames were often sought and eagerly 
listened to. So that Dr. Warre became at 
last a kind of mentor in this matter—a 
Gamaliel at whose feet all would-be Univer- 
sity rowers sat with due respect and awe. 

It was in 1857 and 1858 that the renowned 
Edmond Warre took part in the contest, 
and his bosom friend at that time was also 
in th» boat, namely the present Dean of 
Rochester, the highly respected—nay, one 
might truly say, much loved— Dr. Ernald 
Lane. By the great kindness of this 
gentleman (who did all he could to help me 
with notes, etc. whilst writing this account), 
I am enabled to give a photograph which is 
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unique, inasmuch as it shows Dr. Warre 
as he appeared for Oxford on that day 
so long ago, which they both yet recollect 
with so much pleasure. A photograph of 
1858 date is itself now a rarity, but if 
it is one of a noted man it is yet more 


Dr. Warre (late of Eton) as he rowed in the 
Oxford Crew of 1858. 


valuable. When, however, it shows two 
friends together, who both afterwards became 
so celebrated, and when it shows them as 
oarsmen of the Oxford crew that won the 
boatrace, it is indeed a treasure. I need 
not say that Dr. Lane prizes it very much, 
and I should fail in my duty if I did not 
again express here my sense of his great 
kindness in lending it to me. ' 

As I remarked before, Dr. Warre has for 
half a century made rowing his principal 
hobby as a sport and pastime. All through 
those decades during which he guided the 
fortunes of the greatest of English public 
schools he could be seen regularly, when his 
work permitted him, rowing on the river 
at Windsor, and thus keeping up his reputa- 
tion as a first-rate oarsman, both in theory 
and practice. What Eton rowing owes to 
him can hardly be overestimated. He raised 
the Eton “ wet-bob ” fraternity to the highest 
pinnacle of fame ; he gave the school a name 
to be feared both at the Universities and 
at Henley as a provider of the finest speci- 
mens of rowers that England could boast. 
Ever since most of us were boys, we who are 
now on the wrong side of forty, the name 
of Dr. Warre has been in the very fore- 
front where 'Varsity boatracing or Etonian 
oarsmanship was spoken of, and he may 
certainly be looked on without question 
as the Grand Old Man " in this respect. 

Just before this account was written one 
of our chief figures in it decided, though 
yet comparatively a young man, to give up 
schoolmastering for the quieter and more 
5 duties of a country parsonage. Vet 

is name had long loomed large, both as a 
master and as an oarsman, for he had 
won high renown as a leader in each 
capacity. We speak of the Rev. A. F. 
Titherington, who was for so many years 
the respected head of Brighton College. 


Mr. Titherington had the honour of 
stroking Oxford in the Jubilee year, 1887. 
Unfortunate!* his crew did not win the race, 
but he alw: ys gave you a very good and 
satisfactory reason for this—namely, that, as 
a crew, they were not so good as Cambridge. 
Now, if every beaten rower would frame, 
as good an excuse as that we should not hear 
so much repining and complaining of this 
and that as we sometimes do írom the 
oarsman who finds himself not first at the 
end of the race. 

The Rev. A. F. Titherington, during his 
mastership at Brighton College, did much to 
foster in his pupils a love of the sport which 
he himself so keenly favoured. He always 
kept up his love for rowing, and he got in 
as much practice with the oars as he was 
able when holidays permitted him to indulge 
in the beneficial exercise. We need not 
dilate here upon the fact that several 
excellent rowers have within the past score 
years or so hailed from Brighton, but we 
should hardly be doing our duty if we did 
not mention that much of the credit for this, 
particularly in recent years, is due to 
Mr. Titherington. When he decided not 
long ago to accept the living that had been 
offered him, and to retire from scholastic 
work, it was felt by Brightonians, both 
past and present, that a wrench had been 
made in the school which must necessarily 
be felt for some considerable time, since it is 
seldom indeed that any school is favoured 
with two successive masters who are so 
imbued with the science of rowing as Mr. 
Titherington was. 

The Rev. W. E. Sherwood, for some years 
headmaster of the famous Magdalen 
College School, was a thorough specimen 
of the best type of Oxford oarsman. He 
could boast that he had twice done duty 
in the Dark Blue boat when it was called 
upon to contest the supremacy of the river 
against Cambridge. Mr. Sherwood has not 


Rev. A. F. Titherington, late Head of 
Brighton College, rowed for Oxford 1887. 


yet forgotten how to wield the oar to some 
effect, as many boys who have been under 
his care at Magdalen School can tell you only 
too well. He was always able to give them 
excellent advice and help when they wished 
to learn the science of rowing, and they had 
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plenty of opportunities for this, and plenty 
of stimulus to success, whilst at Oxford. 

The Rev. W. E. Sherwood was ever a 
welcome guest at the University’s Boating 
Club, where his quiet demeanour, his 
modesty, and his valuable hints on the art 


Dr. Gray, now Head of Bradfield College, 
in his Oxford Days. 


that he loved, won for him the greatest 
respect from all. Recently Mr. Sherwood 
has, like so many other old schoolmasters, 
forsaken the paths of scholastic work for 
the more reposeful and less trying duties 
required from the clergyman in a country 
parish. 

Before the Right Rev. William Awdry, now 
Bishop of South Tokio, left England to 
undertake the arduous task of governing 
his present important missionary diocese, 
he was the headmaster of St. John's College, 
Hurstpierpoint, not the least known of our 
big schools. As Mr. Awdry had been an 
assistant-master at Winchester for four 
years, and the head of Hurstpierpoint for 
five years, ere he became a parish clergy- 
man, I think we may fairly include him in 
our list of famous schoolmasters who have 
rowed in the boatrace. 

Mr. Awdry was an undergraduate at 

Balliol when he rowed for Oxford in 1863 
and 1864. He did yeoman service each 
year as one of the leading lights in the 
University crew, and his work was not 
unrewarded, for Oxford won in both those 
years. Moreover, he had the unusual 
experience of having rowed both ways, so 
to speak, for in 1863 the course was taken 
from Mortlake to Putney, and in the next 
year it was vice rersd, as we know it to-day. 
Over the former course the time was very 
slow, but over the latter one it was fairly 
good. 
Three other famous headmasters must of 
necessity be mentioned in an account such 
as this, though they did not actually row iu 
the great race itself. But their powers as 
oarsmen are well known, nevertheless, and 
they have won laurels elsewhere in the 
sport. They are Dr. H. B. Gray, the 
head of Bradfield; Dr. Field, the head of 
Radley; and Mr. C. Lowry, the head of 
Sedbergh. 

Dr. Gray learned his rowing at Win- 
chester School, where he was a pupil ; then, 
whilst at Oxford, he greatly improved as an 
oarsman ; and finally, when he became a 
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master at Westminster in 1875, he still 
delighted in rowing, for at that time West- 
minster was one of the best of our big rowing 
schools, though her prowess in this line has 
now long departed. The head of Bradfield 
College does not get so much time nowadays 
as he once did for the practice of his favourite 
sport, but he allows even to-day that rowing 
is a great hobby of his, and that he loves 
as much as ever to stretch his arms and 
legs in a boat, as of old. 

He is also to-day & notable supporter of 
rowing as one of the finest sports for boys 
at a big public school to indulge in: as one 
of the manliest, cleanest, and most health- 
giving of modern attractions for the boy 
who wishes to excel in sport as a wet- bob.“ 
Were Bradfield College close to the river 
you may be sure that in her Eton would 
find as stern an antagonist as she now 
does in Radl»y when supremacy of the river 
is concerned. 

Dr. Field is, as a Radley youth once said, 
* the man whom everybody knows." His 
persona itv has been imprinted very deeply 
upon the Berkshire school and the hundreds 
of boys who have since his advent been 
under his care and control there. The 
Warden of Radley may perhaps, in truth, 
be hardly a ** man whom everybody knows," 
but he is certainly à man whom all Radleians 
know, and know well! He is an excellent 
oarsman, for rowing is one of his chief 
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hobbies. Moreover, he takes an extremely 
active interest in all that pertains to rowing 
at the school, with the result that his 
enthusiasm and encouragement have raised 
Radley to the position of second amongst 
the great rowing schools of England, there 
being only Eton tnat can at all be said to 
equal it as a nursery for University and 
Henley oarsmen. 

And Dr. Field may be truly regarded as 
* the power behind " all this success. We 
say " behind” advisedly, for the Doctor's 
innate modesty has ever prevented him 
from taking a tithe of the merit which is 
really his in this connection. It may be 
true that Radley has superior facilities for 
success in rowing, because she has always 
two or three masters on her statf who have 
been noted 'Varwity rowers in their day. 
But let it not be forgotten that it is Dr. 
Field who sees that this is the case, and who 
selects these men, from his own knowledge 
and experience às an oarsman, and from his 
own enthusiasm for the sport. Then it 
has been said that Radley has also, like 
Eton, the advantage of a splendid river 
close to her doors. Granted. .But it is 
the excellent precept, example. and manage- 
ment of the head of Radley that make this 
river so available for his pupils, and that 
make the pupils so keen on using the river 
to the best advantage. ' 

Mr. C. Lowry, who is now the head of 


Sedbergh School, will not find much water 
close to him there which is suitable for 
practising those long rows that he used to 
favour in his younger days. He and his 
boys at Sedbergh will both lose the great 
advantages that would otherwise accrue, 
for Mr. Lowry is now one of the finest 
rowers who are headmasters at any of the 
5 

days gone by such places as Henley 
could bear testimony to his prowess, and 
many are the cups and other trophies, 
both at Henley and elsewhere, that have 
fallen to the strong arms and limbs of the 
present head of the celebrated Yorkshire 
school near the Pennines. Mr. Lowry was 
a noted rower both in single skiffs and 
in a crew, and one that could always be 
relied on to get every ounce of advantage 
out of himself and those under his command. 
It is thus certain that, had Sedbergh any 
good river near her, such as Eton and 
Radley possess, we should not be many 
years before we saw the name of that old 
school cropping up frequently in the lista 
of those supplying noted oarsmen to the 
college crews of the 'Varsities, and finally 
to the most famous of all eights, the Light 
Blue and Dark Blue crews that draw such 
crowds each March or April to the banks 
of the Thames to watch the most sporting 
of F greatest boatrace in the 
wor i 
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Eu boy who keeps, or intends to keep, 

pigeons, should take my friendly 
advice and see that every bird within his 
loft is thoroughly tame. Nothing, in my 
experience, is a greater factor in successful 
pigeon-keeping than having every bird 
familiar with you, and no one should be 
allowed to take any management inside the 
loft unless during your unavoidable ab- 
sence. 

If this advice is followed many troubles 
and vexations will be saved. It makes all 
the difference conceivable whether a hen 
pigeon dashes off her eggs or young ones on 
being approached, or allows the eggs or 
squabs to be handled while she simply 
“coos.” Of course every pigeon sittin 
on eggs, or brooding over young ones, wi 
strike quickly at the hand inserted in her 
nest. But it very much depends who 
attempts to disturb her in her maternal 
functions. If the person be recognised by 
the bird as the attendant, then all is well; 
otherwise the pigeon dashes off and upsets 
the whole of her domestic arrangements. 

On approaching asitting pigeon, gently and 
quietly pass the hand under the bird’s breast, 
and as gently lift her up by the back of 
the and being held against her feathers. 
The pigeon will usually give a sharp blow 
with her wing, but this will not hurt, and as 
the eggs or squabs are more delicate than 
the attendant's hand, it is wise the blow 
should strike the latter in place of the more 
delicate objects. 

During the breeding season the nests 
should be looked at every morning and 
evening. As young pigeons are frequently 
neglected by the adults when about ten 
days old, they may require hand-feeding. 
You will always know if the squabs are being 
properly cared for by examining the crop. 
If this is full—all's well; otherwise attention 
is called for. 

In the case of eggs, it is always easy to tell 
after the lapse of five or six days if there 


PIGEONS FOR BOYS. 
By A. Nicol SIMPSON, F. z. 8. 


are young in them. The shells are very 
transparent, and of a uniform white colour, 
which enables the owner to decide readily 
whether they are fertile or otherwise. If 
the eggs are clear, then they may be re- 
moved as useless, but if the shadow inside is 
opaque, the probability is that young will be 
hatched out. 

When the squeakers are fit to look after 
themselves, they should be drafted into a 
separate loft, as old birds often ill-treat 
their offspring when full grown, especially 
when the old hen is ready to lay again. 

Young pigeons, on gaining their adult 
plumage, must also be looked to in case they 
** fall back," as one may say. Any squeaker 
late at coming to the feeding.call, or that 
has its feathers out of order and sits idly 
in a corner, demands prompt attention. 
Before such & bird goes to roost at night 
it ought to be carefully examined. If the 
breast-bone is in any way prominent, and 
the bird handles thin," give it a tiny 
pinch of Epsom salts by placing this delibe- 
rately at the root of the bird’s tongue. This 
may reinstate it, but, failing any improve- 
ment, a cod-liver oil capsule once a day 
will in most cases effect a cure. Such 
remedies can be had of any chemist or 
purchased vid the medium of advertisements 
which appear in every issue of the weekly 
journals devoted to minor livestock. 

At times young pigeons seem to have 
difficulty in shedding their nesting feathers, 
and this may be helped greatly by pulling out 
three or four of the tail feathers. 

In the matter of variety of breed, this 
must be left to the individual taste. Some 
boys will love the Fantail, Pouter, Jacobin, 
or the Turbit ; while others again, of sport- 
ing tastes, may take kindly to the Racing 
Homer. But whatever variety be selected, 
it goes without saying that much pleasure 
and profit may be derived by the keeping 
of pigeons. There is, indeed, no class of 
domestic birds so lovely as pigeons, and to 


breed a good specimen that can win at the 
Crystal Palace, or other large show, is not 
only an achievement any boy might well be 
proud of, but at once stamps ite breeder as 
& person who knows something of the art 
of mating. 

Indeed, in the judicious mating of fancy 
pigeons lies the great secret of producing 
typical specimens—birds that not only 
stand out conspicuously in the rank and 
file of the show-pen, but reflect the greatest 
credit on the breeder who produ them. 
And in this connection it may be wise to 
state that the juvenile breeder should be 
very careful regarding the selection of his 
breeding stock. Pedigree is a most impor- 
tant matter in pigeon-breeding, although it 
may appear of little moment to those un- 
initiated in the business. The best birds 
the pocket can afford should only be kept. 
Inferior breeding stock means poorer progeny, 
and hence less success in the show-pen and 
lower prices when the birds are disposed 
of. 

Then some varieties of pigeons are as 
good specimens in their first season as they 
will ever be. When four or five months 
old the breeder should be able to decide 
if the bird is according to the demands of 
the standard, or whether it will be likely to 
improve or deteriorate with age. Most 
pigeons alter considerably as they get older, 
some becoming thick in their head. proper- 
ties, where narrowness is desired ; others 
again contract where a broad skull is called 
for In many other ways, also, pigeons 
develop as they approach the adult stage, 
and even later, and it is only by close 
observation and study on the part of the 
breeder that the future prize-winners can 
be judged. But any young pigeon that 
casts a doubt on the Lreeder's mind as to 
its ultimate development ought to be re- 
tained, as it is often the unexpected that 
happens in this engrossing hobby of pigeon- 
keeping. 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F. R. N. S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC. 
Author of Art and English Coins," ete. etc. 


PART I. —contínued. 


Isle of Man. 

Isle of Man, situated in the Irish Sen, midway between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was, from 1406 to 1735, ruled by 
the Earls of Derby, on whom it had been bestowed by Henry rv. 
to be held of the Crown of England on the presentation of a cast of 
falcons to Henry's successors at their coronation. In the latter year 
it fell, by inheritance, to the Duke of Atholl, who, in 1765, sold his 

righte to the English Government. 

Up till 1709 no distinct coins for the island were struck ; but since 
that date there have been six issues, all of copper. The first issue 
consisted of the penny and halfpenny of the following description. 
They were cast, not struck (fig. 2): 


Fie, 2. 


Obverse.— Type: Eagle and child, the Stanley crest, upon a 
cap of maintenance. Inscription: The motto of the family, 
SANS . CHANGER (Without change) above, 1709 below. 

Reverse.— Type: The triune, the badge of the island, the 
three legs of Man." Inscription: QVOCUNQVE . GESSERIS . STABIT 
(Wherever you throw it, it will stand). 


The second issue also consists of the penny and halfpenny of the 
following description : 
Obverse.— As before, except date, which is 1733. 
Reverse.—Triune dividing the initials, J. D. (James of Derby) 
and I or 3 (for value). Inscription: QUOCUNQUE . IECERIS . STABIT, 


The third issue comprises the same denominations as before, and 
the coins were struck when the Duke of Atholl held the island. 
Obverse.—Type: The monogram formed of the letters A.D. 
(Duke of Atholl) with a ducal coronet above, and the date, 1758, 
below. 
Reverse.—Type: The three legs of Man" as before. Inscrip- 
tion: QUOCUNQUE . JECERIS . STABIT. 


The fourth issue also consists of the penny and halfpenny. 
This and the succeeding issues were struck by the sovereigns of 
England. 

Obverse.—Type : Bust of King to right, laureated and hair tied 

at back with ribbon. Inscription: GEORGIVS . . DEI. GRATIA . 

1786. 

Reverse.—As before, éxcept that JECERIS is spelt IECERIS. 


The fifth issue comprises the penny and halfpenny struck in 
1798 and 1813. 

Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust of King to the right, with 

shoulders clothed in a Roman mantle. Inscription: GEORGIVS m. 


D.G. REX, with date. 
Reverse.— As before. 


These coins have broad rims containing the inscription in incuse 
letters. 

The sixth issue consists of the penny, halfpenny, and farthing, of 
the following description : 

Obverse.—Type: Bust to the left; hair confined with plain 
bands; the initials, Ww. w. for W. Wyon, the engraver, on the 
truncation of the neck. Inscription: VICTORIA. DEI. GRATIA . 
1839. 

Reverse.—As before. 


Since 1839 no special coins have been struck for circulation in the 
Isle of Man, the ordinary coinage of England being now the sole 
currency there. 

The well-known device of the “ three legs of Man” is derived 
from some ancient Greek coins of Sicily, struck by Agathocles 
(B.c. 317-289), and the original device was supposed to have been a 
token of his sovereignty over the whole island, as it well represented 
the triangular form of Sicily, with its three great promontories, a 
form faintly outlined in the Isle of Man. 

The coins of the Isle of Man are in great demand amongst collectors, 
and, although not particularly rare, except the issue of 1709, they 
are somewhat expensive if in very fine condition. In addition to the 
coins described, various patterns, some of which were struck as late 
as 1864, are in existence, and these are mostly very rare. 


Malta. 

This island, anciently called Melita, is situated in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, about sixty miles from Sicily, and it became a British 
ession in 1800. Prior to that date it was occupied by the 
ench, who took it from the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in 
1798. The currency of the island was not materially affected by 
the English occupation until 1825, when British silver and copper 
coins were introduced: The penny passed current at the rate of 
twelve Maltese grani, and as many articles of primary necessity 
were often sold at the value of one grano, it soon became necessary 
to issue a coin of that value. Accordingly, in 1827, the third of a 
farthing piece was specially struck for circulation in the island 
under the authority of George Iv., and it has been issued by every 
sovereign since, including his present Majesty, Edward vu. Except 
as regards size, the issues of George Iv., William Iv., and the first 
or copper issue of Victoria, are similar in all respects to the English 
farthing of the respective reigns—that is, they bear the sovereign's 
bust on the obverse and Britannia on the reverse, the inscription on 
both sides comprising the royal titles. On the bronze currency of 
Victoria and Edward vu. the reverse design, instead of the Britannia 
of the preceding issues, consists of an oak wreath tied with ribbon, 
and with a crown above, the whole surrounding the inscription ONE. 

THIRD . FARTHING and date. 
Of these thirds of a farthing the issue of William 1v. and the first 
or copper issue of Victoria are the scarcest. The others are common. 


St. Helena. 

This island is situated in the South Atlantic ocean, and was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese on St. Helena’s Day, May 21, 1502. It 
first came into the possession of the British in 1600, but was subse- 
quently acquired by the Dutch, who held it until 1673, when it 
again fell into English hands, and was assigned by Charles rr. to the 
East India Company, under whom it became an important place of 
call for ships trading with the East. The currency of the island at 
present consists of "English gold, silver, and copper coins—mainly 
silver. One coin, a copper halfpenny, was, however, struck specially 
for use in the island. Its de: -"iption is as follows: 

Obverse.— Type: The arms, supporters, crest, and motto of the 

East India Company ; no inscription. 

Reverse.—Type: A wreath enclosing the inscription sT. 

HELENA. HALFPENNY, with the date, 1821, in the centre. 

A special coinage of silver was evidently contemplated, as patterns 
for a half-crown, shilling, and sixpence, similar in design to the 
halfpenny, still exist. 

The British West Indies. 


The islands comprising the West Indies have had a long, interesting, 
and chequered history, and some are amongst the earliest of British 
colonial possessions. Nevertheless, few coins have been specially 
issued for use in these islands, their trade having been mainly 
carried on by the system of barter, or by the use of the old Spanish 
dollar or piece of eight reals. Many of these dollars were subdivided 
into halves and quarters for a smaller currency, the divisions being 
known as “ cut dollars " and “ bits." Many of the cut coins were 
countermarked with the names or initial letters of the islands 
wherein they were current. Of these the commonest are those 
countermarked TORTOLA. From 1834, threepenny-pieces, exactly 
similar to the English threepence, and zuo DM Penny pieces have 
been issued for general circulation in the British West Indies. The 
three-balfpenny-piece, locally known as a double dog," bears on 
the obverse the bust of the sovereign, William Iv. or Victoria, as the 
case may be, surrounded by the royal titles, and the reverse has the 
numerals, 1j, for value, with a crown above and the date below, 
the whole encircled by a wreath of oak-leaves. 

The islands for which special coins have been struck are the 
Bermudas, Barbados, Jamaica, and the Bahamas. 


i To be continued.) 
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MEMORIAL TO JULES VERNE. 


THE following letter, which we have received from 
Dr. Fournier, the Director of the Amiens Academy, 
speaks for itself We shall be happy to receive and 
forward as desired any sums wita which our re.ders 
may entrust us: 

* January 7, 1907. 
“To the Editor, * Boy's Own Paper,’ London, 

“DEAR SiR, —The Academy of Amiens, of which 
Jules Verne was a member for over thirty years, 
thought well to open, the day after his deuth, u sub- 
scription list, with a view of erecting in Amiens, the 
city of his adoption, a monument to his memory. 

“We know how the works of Jules Verne are 
appreciated in England, and for this reason we ven- 
ture to ask you if you would be so kind as to call the 
attention of your readers to the object we have so close 
at heart, and we feel that the movement will receive a 
helpful impulse from the sympathy of the large number 
of English whom our illustrious colleague lias charmed 
and delighted: and we do not doubt thut you will be 
so good as to receive and forward the subscriptions 
which they will wish to send. 

* Thanking you in advance, we beg to remain, 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully 
(For the Conimittee), 
The Director of Academy, 
Dn. FOURNIER. 
* 22 Rue Jules Lardi¢re, Amiens.“ 
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(Sent by a reader, who remarks: “ This photo was 
taken at Chingford. On the right of the picture is my 
brother, on the left my cousin, all of us being ardent 
readers of the B. O. P.“ This snow man stood more 
than teu feet high and took a long time to build.— 


W. M."] 
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THE YOUNG BILLIARD-PLAYER’S 
ALPHABET. 


A for the Angle, 80 easy to make. 
B for the Balls and the Bridge and the Break. 
C for the Cannon, the Chalk, and the Cue 
D for the Duffing shot, not made by you. 
E for the End of the cue which you push. 
F for the Fast ball that jumps o'er the cush. 
G for the Game that we all want to win. 
H for the Hope with which all do begin. 
I for the Iron that smoothes down tlie nap. 
J for the Joy of a good handicap. 
K for the Kuowledve of where you should fira 
L for the Level that shows what is higher. 
M for the Marker whiose skill is immense. 
N Natural angle you see if you've sense. 
O for the Ones that we give to our foe. 
P for the Pocket off red—three, you kue: 
Q for the Questions that novices ask. 
R the Recoil that gives aid to the t - 
S for the Score that is hoped for by Ul. 
T for the Three when jou pocket voar ‘all. 
U Unexpected flukes, making „„ ell. 
V for your Vanity when you bla Well. 
W the White ball without any spot. 
X the Xcltement when 90 you've got. 
Y for Young players who need to play slow. 
Z for the Zeal we hope you will show. 
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SOME “B.O.P.” AMATEUR COMPETITORBS. 


ON page 288 of the present volume we gave the names of the prize and certificate winuers in one of our Pen- 
aud-Ink sketet Competitions-—nanely, that of Some amusing Holiday Incidents—seen or imagined.” Subjoined 
is sume of their work, reduced in size for convenience of printing. 
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The Last Man Catching the Morning Boat to Town. [By John Wilson Kennedy.] 


(By W. H. Shep ard.) 


- "Caught, sir!" [By Ashley John Wright.) [By Frederick R. Jeney.) 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 


THE STORY OF A LAD 
OF GRIT. 


Bex QORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
g" Author of * The Voyage of the * Blue 
Vega, " * The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER II.—JUST LIKE JOHNNIE. 


IE was some days before Mrs. Reid 
was well enough to spare her 
kind-hearted boy-nurse to leave 
her presence for long at a time. 
After this she became calmer, 
quieter. She was clothed and ia 
her right mind, and would remain 
soforalways. So Johnnie trustcd. 
: AN E So she told him. 
] Y S M c9 “ Hope springs eternal in the 
— = Wh Woe human breast.“ on s is a plant 
MT T6 ea ID E that blossoms with the greatest 
1 Li — luxuriance in the days of oaths 
Yes, his auntie-mother was 
again well, and would keep right, 
and soon the pies leave the 
horrid slums, find that tiny cot 

Tree sands igit and tree, | "m and garden out in the cool Ae 
ig slants ard log, nf country, where they could live 
happily on her quarterly allowance 
and the work that he could do— 
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Im a Twig, 


nd so are yov. 
NE sing loth me fo the poplar tree, 
Pi stands vp straight on dvty. 
1 and all one and all, 
ig and Trunk and and all, 
pegher, to dA er, 
n every, 4 er, 
Storm and trovple and toil and 
a 
With its roots" svnk deep in 


oh, ever so willingly ! 

Then Johnnie hurried off to see 
the sergeant, whose wife was very 
fond of him. He had the promised 
cup of tea, and cake enough to 
have made many of his little pals 
turn green with envy. 

He had the promised talk, also, 


about the practical joke. 


> ^ Oh the Seaman Oa e Bolomans Yew gÀ' ay Said Sergeant Fairbairn: “ I’ve 
D y t ed sta n tror : ^ "br Ny told the griffin Fenn he bad better 
CN nt . 3 A S| tae be there to explain matters, and 
SNP xi T to kus NS H , Ill be there, lad, to speak for you.“ 
iW 7 i WAN So, lo and behold! next day 


— as 
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before a kindly magistrate ap- 
peared a very ragged boy to make 
a strange request. 
* What do you want, boy?“ 
$: “ A summons for defamation of 
or map ti i 7 m. D 2 V/ character and false arrest," said 
pal and strife Yi Wa 2" 729 j Johnnie pluckily. 
yth is clear 7 I JM, 7 A “You mean reformation of 
^R dear ight. X n= ] character, don't you? " 
za. acl ** . 4 ub. 'orship, defamation. 
17 F No, your worship, a 
RA P.C. 100 B took it away, your 
T i VEZ worship.” l " 
bli. N , "t WA “ Was it worth keeping, lad? 
T otl P MM, “It was Al, sir, at Lloyd's, 
RWS i , , ,,, and copper-bottomed, and this 
N copper took it.” 
“ Ever been here before?“ 
„No, sir; my first appearance.” 
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* You speak good English. Who teaches 
ou? 
Y Auntie, your worship.” l 

Then Johnnie told his story, and P.C. 
100 B told his, and the magistrate was 
funny, or tried to be, and people smiled 
half-aloud, as they always should do when 
& magistrate condescends to make a joke. 

" Anybody know anything about this 
urchin ? He is very ragged.”’ 

“ I do, sir," spoke up the sergeant. “ He 
is an honest, good lad, but mustn t wear 
better clothes at present, 'cause the lady he 
lives with might pawn them for drink." 

„Very sad. I can't grant you a summons, 
lad: it was over-zeal on the part of the 
policeman, who must use discretion. Mean- 
while I shall cause inquiries to be made.” 

Thank your worship kindly." 

“I think the boy may have a shilling 
from the poor-box.”’ 

* I think, your worship, he would rather 
not," said the friendly sergeant. 

And he didn't. Yet this little adventure 
gained for the lad a new friend, and a right 
true one he turned out to be. 

Mrs. Reid went out shopping now by her- 
self, but never called even on Mrs. Doolan. 
And so it happened that one forenoon 
Johnnie was all alone reading a book and 
watching till the potatoes came to the 
boil. 

Hello!“ he said, looking suddenly up. 

For the door had been quietly opened 
without the ceremony of knocking, and, 
standing there, with a smile on his face, 
was & well-built young man with fair hair 
and strangely mild deep blue eyes. 

“ Hello!" said Johnnie. Didn't trouble 
to knock, either. What? 

[1] Well —I 39 

* Oh, don’t apologise! An Englishman's 
house is, maybe, not his castle, after all. 
Travelling for soap or something ? Now, I 
don't want the ‘ Illustrated Guide to Lon- 
don, nor a motor-car, and mother doesn't 
want a mangle, nor & sewing-machine on 
the hire system, so—hadn't you better 
toddle ? " 

* My dear boy, I'm not a commission 
agent or canvasser, only just the new court 
missionary. I saw you in court, and 
thought I'd look in and have a talk and 
perhaps make friends with you." 

“ Almost too many friends already. 
Besides, I'm not sure that I like parsons. 
And you're a regular new one, I can see. 
Buttercups and daisies! Hey? 

* You're almost too candid, Johnnie 
Reid." 

" Got my name as pat as you please, 
then." 

* My dear lad, I——" 

" Now who are you trying to get at?“ 
The boy was talking quite seriously, yet far 
from insolently. ‘‘ Want to have me on 
toast, don't you? Like to lead me out on 
a piece of string, eh? l 

“ Ahom! I wish to be your friend, I tell 

ou P 
a Well, sir, I'm sure I’m not the chap to 
put a stumbling-block in your way. But, 
first and foremost, just retire, knock at the 
door, and enter as one gentleman should 
enter the drawing-room of another. No, 
Tim won't bite.” 

The young man smiled, went outside, did 
exactly as suggested, and Johnnie at once 
threw open the door. 

“ Good morning, sir. I'm Mr. Bell, dis- 
trict missionary. My card—thanks. Just 
looked in to have a friendly unceremonious 
chat ——'" 

" Delighted, I'm sure. Walk in. Pray 
be seated. Mind, though, that orange-box 
is not over-sfrong. Expect my aunt in 
soon." 

„Well, now, John ——" 
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* Jack would sound even better.” 
Well, Jack, then.” 

The boy was eyeing him critically. 

* Excuso ma, sir," he said, but haven't 
you had a black eye recently?“ 

* Nothing to si 
corner puo a bully, who was ill-using a 
woman, would make trouble, and attacked 
me, so I obliged him." 

And did you win, sir?” 

* Knocked him out in the third round." 

“ My!” exclaimed the boy, his eyes now 
fairly dancing with delight. You must be 
strong.“ 

“ Fairly strong. I could put you up lixe 
a forty- pound dumb-bell with my left 
hand." 

* Then do it." 

But Johnnie was hardly prepared for 
what followed. 

Mr. Bell jumped up from that swaying 
and cracking orange-box, and threw up the 
lower sash of the window to the fullest 
extent. 

The room was a fourth-floor back, and 
next moment the lad found himself sus- 
pended outside 'twixt heaven and earth, 
like Mahomet's coffin. 

" Ahem!” said Johnnie, when he was 
safe inside again. Very pretty, sir. But 
I ain't a cat exactly. 

" But my! he added admiringly, you 
are strong." 

And, boy-like, he took the parson's arm 
and hugged it to his breast, patting it as a 
girl does her doll. 

Couldn't you teach me to box?“ 

* I hope to teach you better things, my 

boy.” 
Better than boxing. But you're a 
brick, though. Have some of auntie's 
gin. Oh, no, I don't drink. Poor auntie 
does." 

“ And what book is this you're reading ? " 

" Oh, that is a fairy-tale called the 
* Pilgrim's Progress.“ The pilgrim was a 
brick, wasn’t he, sir ? He knocked spots off 
Apollyon, didn't he?“ 

"I want you to come to my Sunday- 
school, Johnnie."' 

" Any girls there? I hate girls. But 
Ill come if you teach me boxing, girls or 
no girls. 

“ Well—that's a bargain. So goodbye, 
lad, and I'll come again, if I may.“ 

Johnnie went all the way downstairs with 
his new friend, and out to the back yard. 

Here hung a punching-bag from a limb 
of that sooty plane-tree. 

* Hit it, sir. Oh, do hit it! " 

The parson did so, straight from the 
shoulder, and that bag seemed to want to 
go up to the moon. 

* You're better than Pizzie Green," said 
Johnnie, in awed delight. 

And who is Pizzie Green?“ 

* The dabchick, sir. Light weight. Gives 
me lessons sometimes. Says I must punch 
the bag a long time yet, and then —heads.“ 

* Goodbye, Johnnie. You're a queer lad.” 

And Johnnie, whistling, ran off to his 
room three steps at a time. 


Auntie came in soon after, looking bright 
and well. So well, indeed, that the boy 
thought it a pity she should ever be any- 
thing else. 

And he told her so with child-like frank- 
ness. He told her, also, about the visit 
from the missionary, and how he was going 
to teach him boxing, and even better 
things, if he promised to go to the Sunday- 
school. 

And you promised, dear?“ 

" Oh, yes. But what the better things 
are, I can't even guess. Don't think there 
could be anything better, do you? I can 
swim already, you know, and dive and float, 


ify. Only round at a 


and keep far longer under the water than 
Jimmy Craill. Hush!” 

He held up a forefinger, and both listened. 

Johnnie knew that footstep, and was 
hidden below the bed some time before a 
knock came to the door. 

Good morning, Mrs. Reid. You're look- 
ing nice. Well, I’ve seen nothing of Johnnie 
school-ways lately.” 

" No, sir, and I don't think you'll see 
much of him in future. The Board School 
isn't for him. I'm a lady of education, and 
Johnnie’s teacher or governess. Any day 
you please he shall pass your standards.“ 

“ I know he is well read, and clever, but 
can we trust you, madam ? " 

“ In future—yes. And Johnnie is getting 
into work among the ships. He already 
knows every stick and strand about any- 
thing from a bum-boat to a barque. Ay, 
sir, and did before he was five years old.” 

The man hesitated. 

* You couldn't keep the lad at a school 
like yours even if you tried. And you can't 
fine me.“ 

So the visitor said “Good morning, 
madam," and promised he would see what 
he could do. 

Then he went downstairs. 

And Johnnie, laughing all over, crept out 
from under the bed. 

Then he and his auntie sat down together 
to build castles in the air about that little 
cottage in the country. 

" Forty pounds now in the bank," she 
said. “Oh, the dream is sure to come 
true." 

Johnnie waxed thoughtful. 

" Auntie,” he said presently, can I pour 
out ail that gin now ?" 

Johnnie,“ she answered hesitatingly, 
almost fearfullv, as she glanced at the half- 
full bottle of pale ruin, “ Johnnie, it might 
be as well not to be poured out. Suppose I 
was to take suddenly ill during the night, 
or anyone below or upstairs.” 

„Well, well." The boy acquiesced. 

But some cold doubt seemed te cling 
around his heart, even as he spoke, and 
saddened him. 


About ten o'clock both went to bed, 
Johnnie, as usual, on the floor. 

But a little after midnight Tim, the 
terrier, was pattering and whining about 
the floor; then he scraped at his little 
master, and barked aloud. 

The boy sprang up at once and threw on 
his clothes, an operation which did not take 
long. 

“ Auntie ! auntie! Wake and dress quick ! 
There is fire in some room beneath." 

A few minutes after, when the door was 
opened, the smoke came rushing up with 
sparks as well; but the whole house was 
apparently speedily aroused, and the in- 
mates out in the street, 

Soon a dense mob gathered, and the fire- | 
9115 had been sent for. 

t does not always come quickly enough. 
It did not in this case. 

Meanwhile at a fourth- floor window two 
little scared faces appeared. 

“ Oh, the children I— the children! They'll 
be burned alive!“ 

Aaa a neighbouring house was one 
of those tall, supple ladders that builders 
use. 

It was speedily brought and reared against 
the wall. 

But who would go up ? | 

No heavy policeman dared ; they were too 
heavy and cumbersome. 

* I will," cried Johnnie. Im light." 

Next minute the jacketless chin was 
half-way up, the mob beneath too frightened 
to cheer. 

He is at the window now. 


Put your arms round my neck, and lie 
quiet on my back. Don't be afraid." 

Fearlessly enough one little girl obeys, 
and Johnnie is down in less than a minute. 

In fact, he seemed to slide down. 

Back now for the other. 

8 as well as smoke spueing out of the 
window, and the child has fallen backwards. 

Johnnie disappears inside the burning 
room, and some women below faint for fear. 
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But yonder he is once more safe on the 
ladder, and with a mere mite of a child, 
evidently insensible and lashed to his back. 
He had tied her wrists together, and thrown 
the living loop over his head. 

But the yelling and cheering burst out in 
ood earnest when he fell into Sergeant 
airbairn's arms at the bottom of that frail 

ladder. 

It was some time before he could speak. 


(To be continued.) 
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But water was dashed in his face, and he 
gradually revived. 

A mother's blessin' on ye, me darlint. 
Ye've saved me little girls," cried the Irish 
mother. 

* Humph ! " he said. Were they both 
girls, after all?“ 

Just like Johnnie. 

But he was the hero of that crowd all the 
same. 


—— —— Boe —— 


IN THE GRIP OF THE FOREIGNER. 


OLOUR-SERGEANT Tom CnossLAND of the 

Redstone College Cadet Corps burst 

into the study where Dick Harford sat 
getting up his ch translation. 

* Have you heard the latest ? " he asked 
breathlessly. 

“No. It isn’t out yet, is it?” asked 
Harford, looking up. ° 

Crossland grinned. '' Don't be so smart, 
Dick," he retorted. “‘ But tell me, have you 
heard who is coming on a visit to the College 
to-morrow ? " 

„No, I haven't," was the reply. '* Who 
is it?” 

Guess! 

** Well, judging from your excited manner 
I should say no less a person than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. How does that fit ? ” 

* Not at all. Guess again." 

* Oh, I give it up," returned Harford. 
** Some one interested in your bug-shooters, 
I suppose ? ” 

* Bug-shooter yourself!" retorted the 
Colour Bergcant But I expect you'll 
soon hear that Lieutenant Crombie of the 
Second Blankshires will be here to-morrow, 
and I'm going to ask him to review the 
school Cadet Corps.” 

„Oh, I remember Tommy Crombie very 
well, for I came here just before he left for 
Oxford. What a difference a few years 
make, to be sure.“ 

" Yes, they do," assented Crossland. 
* And I thought it would be a graceful 
tribute to ask him to review the corps." 

** Oh, he'll do that like a shot if he's asked 
nicely," remarked Harford. “ Not a bad 
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sort of chap was Crombie. Put on a bit of 
side, perhaps, but otherwise he was quite 
harmless.” 

Put on side, did he ? " reflected Cross- 
land. ‘‘ Then perhaps I'd better get the 
Head to ask him.” 

“I should say so," agreed Harford. 
“ That is, if you're keen on getting him to 
review your butterfly-shooters. Otherwise 
he might think it too much fag to do so." 

* Then I'll get the Head to ask him," de- 
cided the  Colour-Sergeant, and a few 
minutes later he left Harford's little study. 

Mr. Barton, the headmaster of Redstone 
College, agreed to ask the coming guest to 
review the Cadet Corps on the following 
day, much to the satisfaction of the enthu- 
siastic Colour-Sergeant. 

The spirit of patriotism is one to be 
decidedly fostered in these degenerate days," 
he said, for he was rather a pessimist in his 
way, and so I shall certainly ask my old 
pupil, since you wish it, to review the 
College Cadet Corps.” 

Crossland departed in high glee, and the 
news soon spread through the school that 
the rank and file would be inspected on 
the following day by Lieutenant Crombie. 
The dummy rifles were taken from the racks 
to be polished, and the white slings and 
waist-belta had a fresh coating of pipe-clay. 
Nothing else remained to be done but to 
await the coming of the lieutenant. 

They were to break up in two days' time 
for the Easter holidays, and so were in the 
middle of their terminal examinations. 
The next day, Wednesday, would be devoted 


to arithmetic and French in the morning 
and drill in the afternoon. On Thursday 
morning, their marks and positions in Form 
would be read out in the large Hall, after 
which they would be dismissed. 

Dick Harford was to spend a fortnight of 
the holidays in France and was to cross the 
Channel on Thursday night. He had 
asked his chum Tom Crossland to go with 
him, but he had at first refused. 

" After all, I wouldn't mind going as 
well!” exclaimed Crossland as he sat that 
evening in Harford's study. Wouldn't 
I just love to see how the French soldiers do 
their drill and compare them with some of 
our crack regiments.” 

“ You'd be arrested as a spy as sure as 
fate," returned Harford. 

“ Oh no, I wouldn't do the thing in a 
sneaky sort of fashion, for I'd ask for a 
permit from their commanding officer, 
whoever he might be," was the reply. 

And get a refusal" quoth Harford. 
“ No, my lad, you shouldn't go near their 
barracks or fortifications or whatever they 
are, for, as a matter of fact, there's what they 
call a crisis on—very near a declaration 
of war between France and Germany." 

“ Is there?" queried the school Colour- 
Sergeant. But one can safely say that, 
for France and Germany are always quar- 
relling about something or other.” 

This time, however, it’s serious. Listen! 
That's the supper-bell. Come along ! and 
the two companions hurried downstairs to 
the dining-hall. 

"I say, Crossland,” remarked Harford 
from the head of his table, I think 
imitation crab would be a good addition to 
this bread and butter, wouldn't it? 

" Imitation crab?” asked Crossland. 
* Never heard of it.” 

“ Then I'll just open your eyes to-morrow 
night," returned Harford. *“ Never heard 
of imitation crab? "That means you've 
never tasted it, and not to have tasted it 
means that you've missed a treat. 

“ Is it good ? " asked the Colour-Sergeant, 
after reproving one of the youngsters at his 
table. 

„Good? Why, it’s first-rate. 
shall try for yourself to-morrow.” 

“ Right oh!” 

After their light supper the younger boys 
were dismissed to theit dormitories, whilst 
the seniors made their way up to their 
respective studies. 

“ Come along to my den," urged Harford 
as Crossland paused at his study door. 
“ Your fire is out, I see, and there's a bright 
blaze in mine." 

“ Very well, but I want a book or two 
first," was the reply. Go ahead; I'll be 
with you in a moment." 

So Harford went on to his own den, but 
at the door he paused, irresolute. In the 
little room stood the headmaster talking to a 
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stranger tall of stature and of a soldierly 
appearance. 

“ Come in, Harford," cried the Head 
gaily. '' Don't stand at the door. Lieu- 
tenant Crombie arrived this evening, and as 
he wished to see his old study I took the 
opportunity and brought him up while you 
were at supper.” 

" Harford ? Harford ? " repeated Crom- 
bie. “ Why, you must be Harford Minor 
of the Lower Third when I was here," he 
exclaimed as he extended his hand. 

" Yes, I used to be Harford Minor," was 
tae laughing reply as the two shook hands 
whilst the Head beamed his satisfaction. 

“ Now, he is Harford solus and head boy 
of the school," added Mr. Barton. 

^ Dear me, how time flies!“ remarked 
Crombie; but this little room hasn't 
changed very much. There's the shelf in 
the corner that I put up; the same little 
table and couch - why, it seems only the other 
day that I was head boy of the school!“ 

À loud bump came at the door, followed 
by the precipitous entrance of Crossland, who 
stood aghast at seeing the headmaster there. 

" Ah, this is the Colour-Sergeant of our 
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Cadet Corps, which you have so kindly 
promised to review to-morrow afternoon," 
said Mr. Barton by way of introduction. 

Colour-Sergeant Crossland saluted in true 
military fashion and Lieutenant Crombie 
gravely saluted in return. 

That reminds me," said the officer, I’m 
in mu‘ti, but if the boys would like me to 
appear in full kit I could wire for my things 
in the morning." 

“ Oh, please yourself, my dear Crombie,” 
remarked the Head. 

But Crossland broke in impulsively. 
“ Please, please wire for your full kit, Lieu- 
tenant Crombie,” he began, his eyes shining 
with excitement. “It will be so—so—so 
inspiring ! " he gasped. 

His hearers laughed. 

“ Crossland intends taking up your pro- 
fession," said the Head in explanation of 
the Colour-Sergeant’s eagerness. “That is 
to say, he will enter Sandhurst this year.” 

* Oh, I see," smiled Crombie. "' Then in 
that case I shall certainly do all in my power 
to oblige a future brother-officer.” 

Crossland hugged himself for joy as the 
visitors departed. “ What luck!” he 
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gas “If I hadn't come in he might 
ave reviewed us in mufti. Now he'll wear 
full regimentals. What a pity, though, he 
can't sport any medals ! ” 

„Can't he ? " queried Harford. 
that ? " 

" Because he hasn't been in action, of 
course," was the crushing reply. But I 
say, Dick," he continued, “ what about 
that imitation crab you spoke of at supper ? 
Can you provide any now? 

" No, I can't," replied Harford. “I 
haven't any cheese. It's made with cheese 
and vinegar, you know, and it goes down first- 
rate." 

Oh. does it? It doesn't sound as if it 
would." 

“ You'll change your mind when you taste 
it to-morrow night," was the confident reply, 
and with that Crossland had to remain 
content. 

The senior boys were in charge of the 
various dormitories, subject to the super- 
vision of the house-masters, and so shortly 
afterwards Harford and Crossland, with the 
other seniors, made their way to their re- 
spective rooms. 


* How's 


AMONGST THE CORNISH FISHERMEN. 


GALE blowing from the north-west, 


driving the spray from the great 
Atlantic rollers landwards and blackening 
the short turfy grass and the stunted 
heather and gorse-bushes on the cliff in its 
course. 

It was almost as much as I could do to 
battle against the fury of the wind. It 
seemed a curious day to choose for a walk 
along the will Cornish coast, but there 
was something inspiring and fascinating 
in the lonely wind.swept cliffs among the 
rugged lichen-covered rocks and boulders; 
also I was in quest of a subject for a storm 
picture on this part of the coast, which was 
new to me. 

In summer calm and sunshine it was 
doubtless delightful to wander along the 
heather-scented cliffs, and watch the fishing 
boats as they rocked gently at their moorings 
below ; but when winter storms were 
raging, it was grand to feel oneself alone, 
battling against the: elements; not a boat 
Or a Vessel anvwhere in sight to break the 
solitude. But this was a hurricane truly 
that knocked all the strength out of one ! 

After struggling for a mile against the fury 
of the gale, I turned inland, and soon came 
to a pretty thatched cottage in a secluded 
valley. I would ask for a few minutes’ 
shelter and rest. 

A burly- looking fisherman opened the door 
in answer to my knock, and bid me welcome. 

“Why, sir, bein’ so bold, whatever did 
make ‘ee strive along they cliffs in such a 
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gale! Why, a dog wouldn't face 'em, talk 
about a man! 

I confessed 
hausted. 

This gale isn't goin’ to blow out in a 
hurry, I reckon; th> sky's been lookin’ 
mortal bad ; full o' bad weather for a good 
many days yet. Bless me, sir," said my 
host, looking at me scrutinisingly, be you 
the gen'leman I've seen paintin' pixures 
'ere around? 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Ah!" said the man in a tone which 
implied that that was enough to account for 
my folly. 

" Whatever do you do in the winter in 
this exposed lonely place, when you can't 
go to sea? Don't y:u find it difficult to 
fill up the day? asked I, as we sat in front 
of the kitchen fire. 

* Difficult to fill up the days, d'ye say? 
Why, we're so busy in winter when the 
storms is ragin' as we are when the sea's 
smooth! A fisherman ain't got no time to 
waste more than other people, if he've 
& mind to get on in the world. There's 
many days in the year when we can't go 
to sei, but that don't mean that we're 
idle at all," answered the man, as if he were 
somewhat vexed. 

“T never thought of you as being idle,” 
said I meekly. “ I only thought the winter 
must sometimes seem so dull." 

* Dull, sir! Not a bit of it ! " exclaimed 
the fisherman excitedly. 

If you likes to ear what we 'ave to do 
in stormy weather, sir, why there's hundreds 
of things, and the day's not long enough to 
do 'em in ! " continued he. 

“ Do tell me, please," said I. 

* Well sir, when the sea's smooth and the 
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weather's fine, we ain't got no time for 
land-work, I can tell ‘ee; we're at sea by 
day and by night very often in the season, 
but we ain't sorry for a stormy day now 
and ag'in even in summer, for there's a 
Bight o' things allus to be done ! 

“ The ‘taty’ ground has to be dug up; 
then tis time to plant the ' tatics,' and it 
seems to me that they ain't been long in 
the ground 'fore my wife, she sez to me, 
‘Joe, 'tis time to draw they taties ! 
they'll spoil in the ground if you don't dig 
'em up soon, and a pretty thing 'twill be 
if we ain't got proper taties for the 
winter.’ 

* * So 'twill, sez I. 
lose no **taties " !" 

„Well, sir, that's one job; now for 
another. I've got a dunkey, sir, and the 
dunkeys must be looked after like the rest 
of us. So one day, when I can't go to sea, 
I do harness 'im to his cart and take he 
far away to the common where the bracken 

ows. He do know as well as I do what 
he's took there for. 'Tis to carry home 
bracken for his bed in winter. Several 
journeys we do have over that, for his cart 
ain't but small and he's mighty perticular 
about his bed. 

" Ah! Tommy do enjoy hisself on that 
breezy common, and so do I, too—a pretty 
place 'tis, to my thinking, when the gorse 
is all in flower and the heather smellin’ 
so sweet. Tisn't no good for Tommy to 
think only of hisself either, for many times 
he do go there to bring 'ome furze for the 
chimney fire there," said my host, indicat- 
ing the open chimney by the side of the 
Stove, where a crock full of potatoes was 
suspended by an iron hook over a smoulder- 
ing fire of furze. 

„On a day like this, sir, there's sure to 
be wreckage of some sort washed ashore— 
logs of wood, planks, or boxes of s: me kind. 
Hours we fishermen do spend along the 
coast watchin' for pieces of wood to bc 
washed ashore. We ain't got no trees or 
wood of our own in these 'ere parts, and we're 
glad enough of a baulk of timber now and 
agin when we can catch 'em! Pretty 
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exciting it is, sir, to be on the look-out for 
a bit of wood. You've got your eve on em 
as it bobs up and down on the huge waves, 
but you do know that there's other eyes 
than yours on the watch. You're maybe 
hid behind a boulder watchin’, but there's 
others hidin' behind  boulders, too, all 
waiting for that log of wood. "Then there's 
the co:stguard allus turnin’ up just when 
"ee isn’t wanted. "Fore you go, sir, I'll 
show you my wood yard. I don't go 
watchin' for nawthin', I can tell 'ee. 

“While I'm sittin’ down behind they 
boulders in wild stormy weather, I do often 
wonder where they baulks of timber come 
from; overboard from some poor vessel, 
may be, wrecked in the gale. ‘ Thev that 
go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters. said he reverently. do 
go through terrible times. But here comes 
the missus ! " said he, looking towards the 
door, as a tall, dark, comely-looking woman 
came into the kitchen, leading a tiny curly- 
headed mite by the hand. 

“ hope, sir, you'll accept of a cup of 
tea and a bit of Cornish heavy-cake," said 
the woman after we had exchanged greet- 
ings. 

Ah! Cornish hospitality offered with 
such simple grace and charm, who can 
refus? it? 

In a few minutes we were seated round 
the tea-table chatting as naturally as if 
we had known each other for vears. 

“ So you be an artist, sir, bein’ so bold.“ 
sail my hostess. “ I do often think it must 
be some tiresome to sit down fiddle, fiddle, 
with a little old brush all day long!“ 

“ Go long. Milly, my lass," answered her 
husband, * tain t no worse than baitin’ 
hooks. Artists and fishermen, seems to 
me, are somethin' alike," continued the man 

—" they ain't neither one of 'em got no 
quarter-days. Tis bait and wait, bait and 
wait, with both of 'em. You do paint 
pixures, sir, and you don't know whether 
anybody'll nibble after 'em ; I do bait hooks, 
and then I don't know whether I shall yet 
nibbles neither! Bait and wait, bait and 
wait, that's the story," repeated he, pick- 
ing up his child and giving it à smacking 
kiss. 

" Yes, that's the story," I answered. 
“You're right there, my good fellow. 
But what hooks are those I see hanging 
u ? 79 

They're conger-hooks, sir, genged with 
copper wire. That's another thing that 
do take me hours in the winter time. "They 
brutes of congers ain't no ordinary fish. 
Unless we do put copper wire round the 
hooks and a good way up the line they bite 
through 'em in a crack." 

"I never saw hooks better finished," 
remarked I, examining one of the hooks. 

“ Ah! Joe he do pride hisself upon his 
hooks and crab-pots," said his wife. 

" Ah, sir, if you want a day in the 
country you come along with me to-morrow 
morning. Me and one of my mates is 
goin' to Trelee Bottoms to cut withies for 
crab-pots. There's a fine sight of withies 
down there, and Farmer Hitchins says as 
how we can cut as many as we've a mind 
to! 

“ We shall 'ave to start brave and early, 
though. Maybe the likes of you won't be 
out o' bed! If there's anythin’ I do like 
'tis a day out cuttin’ withies. I've started 
away 'fore now 'bout four or five o'clock 
and got down to the Bottoms just as the 
sun was risin' of a winter mornin’. It do 
make a man open his eyes to see the sun 
risin' over they marshes, with they willows 
all touched up with red and gold. Then, 
as you do go stampin in among em to cut 
the finest, up'll start a snipe, or a wood- 
cock, ecreechin' through tbe rushes. My 
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word ! it do make a man's heart thump with 
joy to see em flutterin' up into th» winter 
sunlight." 

“ Yes, sir, now and again Joe do manage 
to slink a snip2 ‘ome in his breeches pocket,” 
said his wife, with a sly smile at Joe. 

" Well, lass, you know as well as I do 
that thoy. make a tasty dish! Farmer 
Hitchins is allus willing to let us hire waggon 
and hosses to pull 'ome they withies,” 
said Joe, turning the conversation. A 
fine stack of em, proper beauties, I've got 


outside waitin’ to be made into crab- 
ots. 
" Yes, and what you'll do is to trim 


some of 'em in my clean kitchen ! " inter- 
ruptelhis wife. I know yer ways!" 

“ Shudn' wonder ! answered Joe. ‘ But 
you ain't above usin' the bits for firewood, 
now are ee, Milly?“ 

But Milly didn't answer. 

“Ah! they crab-pots, pretty things 
they are to make, too. I do put a deal of 
pride in em, and when I'm castin a string 
of 'em over the side of th^ boat in the 
season, into thirty fathom o' water, I do 
often think upon the winter days when I 
go cuttin’ withies or when I'm out in the 
shed bendin’ and twistin' 'em into crab. 
pots and singin’ like a blackbird all the 
time." 

“Ay! and a pretty singer he is too!” 
murmured Milly. as she rocked the child in 
her arms. 

" Do you ever lose any crab-pots ?” 
asked I, as Joe stopped to re-light his 
pipe. 

" Los? any crab. pots, sir? repeated he, 
a8 he stirred the tobacco in his short clay 
pipe with a broken knife. “I shud think 
we do lose 'em. They steamers do often 
pass near the rocks when ’tis calm weather 
and they don't care nawthin' if they cut the 
ropes in two. Often we have to what we call 
‘creep’ for our pots around the rocks. 
Sometimes we find 'em and sometimes we 
don't.“ 

But it must be a serious matter to lose 
crab-pota often," I remarked. 

"Ay! sir. So it is; but we do always 

keep a lot in reserve. Last summer, me 
and iny mates was down off the Mervin 
Stone haulin’ pots just round the point. A 
prettier day never comed out of the ‘eavens 
—a fine breeze and hot sun. Our spirits 
was high, cos we cud see well enuff what a 
9 catch we had. The pots was full. 
Vell! we'd just hauled half the pots when 
round the point comes a great sailin’ vessel 
—a barque all sails set—a proper beauty, 
painted green and white—lookin' beautiful 
in the sunlight. 

"*Ay, that's a fine ship!’ sez I, ‘ but 
if she ain't makin’ straight for our pots! 

My mate, Jim Penstone, he up and 
shouts like a horn: ‘ Change your course ! 
Can't ‘ee see our ropes there? You'll 
cut straight through 'em if you ain't care- 
ful!’ But 'ee might 'ave shouted hisself 
hoarse. What did they care? Norwiggins 
they was by what we cud see from the 
vessel, I can see that ship now, with a 
great wind-mill 'pon her deck, and the 
men all lookin’ down over the rail laughin’ 
and talkin’ all furrin rubbish. She wouldn' 
change her course a inch for the likes of 
we, and we cudn’ move either, cos half 
the pots was aboard and half in the water. 
So what does she do but steer straight on, 
and our rope caught round her rudder, 
and there we was, boat, pots, and all, bein' 
towed along by that great ship! My 
word, sir, you shud 'ave heard the language 
on board our boat! Jim Penstone shook 
his fist and yelled at they furriners, but 
they only laughed. We cudn’ understand 
they, nor they we, and we wasn't scholards 
enuff to read hor name. If we hadn' cut 
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our rope, Is' pose we shud have been carried 
up the Bristol Channel along o' they ! 

“e Well, shouts Jim at em, as we cut the 
rope, ‘I 'op» as ‘ow each one of 'ee ‘Il 
'ave to carry a string of fifteen crab-pots 
round yer necks til yer dying day, and 
I ‘ope as ‘ow the crabs and lobsters that's 
in 'em will leave ‘ee know ’ow you've 
spoiled we poor fishermen’s week's fishin’. 
A nip from a crab wud leave ‘ee knaw!' 

" But, bless yer life, they didn’ under. 
stand." 

t That was hard lines,” I exclaimed: 
* but ‘tis an amusing story, too! 

* What about herring fishery ? 
go in for that much here ? ” I asked. 

" Yes, sir. We drift for herrings and 
often get very good catches. We've had 
our drift-nets full many a time this winter, 
and got good prices, for other fish has been 
scarce,” 

Do you make your own herring nets ? " 
I inquired after a moment's silence. 

* No, sir, but trammel nets for catchin’ 
bait. Milly there, she’s a nailer for makin’ 
and mendin’ trammel nets. She can 
beat me hollow," said Joe. 

" Go ‘long, Joe! You know you're best 
man," answerel Millv, with a pleased 
look. 

* We can catch anything in they trammel 
nets—round fish or flat, big or small. You 
do know what a trammel net is, maybe, 
sir ? " continued Joe. 

“ Yes," answered I, as I recalled to my 
mind the trammel nets I had seen, with 
cork-floats at the top and lead weighta at 
the bottom, which supported the gossamer- 
like wall of three nets—the outer ones 
with large meshes, and the centre one of a 
fine mesh, from which the fish strove in 
vain to extricate themselves. 

So goes the year, sir," said Joe, with a 
sigh, „ makin’ and mendin', savin’ and 
spendin’, baitin' and waitin'—all the year 
round." 

“Well,” said I, I shall never think or 
say again that a fisherman must find the 
winter dull with nothing to do!” 

" Ha! ha! sir. Dull! Don't talk about 
it. A man's nigh put mazed sometimes 
with so much work. 

Then I haven't told ‘ee bout the mullet 
as generally comes along in the winter or 
early spring. Now, we men has to take it 
in turns to watch from the cairns for the 
great schools which comes in close to the 
shore. Cold enough up there winter nights 
in the moonlight or in the early dawn. We 
light great fires so as to signal with burnin’ 
furze to the men below in the boat. Twould 
make a pretty pixure seems to me, sir—tho 
faint moonlight or the grey dawn, and the 
burnin’ furze ag'in the dark sky. A pretty 
sight as ever you seed in your life—a catch 
of mullet ; but p'raps you ve seed one your- 
self, sir ? " 

" Yes; I painted a picture of a catch of 
mullet last spring. 

ái Any luck with 'em, sir ?—bein’ so bold; 
you ll 'scuse me for axing. sir, but artista 
and fishermen seem to fit together like.” 

" No luck yet, answered I, perhaps 
somewhat sadly, as I rose up to face the 
storm once more. 

" Ah! sir, ‘tis iust what I said, ‘ Bait 
and wait, bait and wait.“ Tisn't no good 
to be in a hurry no more for you than tis 
for we. I can see that! Bait and wiit.’ 

With this good advice ringing in my 
ears, I bid my kind friends farewell. 

As I look at my collection of p ctures and 
sketches, hanging round the studio walls 
and think of those that are travelling the 
country, I often recall the words Bait and 
wait," and occasionally, like the fisherman, 
I get rewarded by the nibbles ending in 
bites. 


Do you 
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Ar sunrise one September day a band of 

Sioux Indians, two hundred strong, 
attacked Potter's Ranch, a lonely farm- 
house in the north-eastern corner of the 
Texan prairies. They expected an easy 
vietory, but they were disappointed; for, 
on the previous night, a party of six men— 
five Western hunters and an English globe- 
trotter—had slept at the farm, and were still 
there when the Indians appeared. 

After a sharp fight the little garrison 
beat off their assailants, who thereupon 
retired to a belt of tre»s that encircled the 
house at a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. 

Several of the white men were wounded, 
though, fortunatelv, none of their hurts 
seemed likely to prove fatal. : 

* Do you think the Indians will return?“ 
asked the Englishman. 

" Ay, that they will sure enough," 
replied Long Pete, a red-bearded giant. 
There will be no moon to-night, and as 
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A RACE WITH SIOUX INDIANS. 


By WILLIAM GLOVER. 


soon as it is dark the varmint will be swarm- 
ing round us like bees. I'd no notion the 
Sioux were on the war- path.“ 

" Well," said the Englishman, ‘ we've 
beaten them off once and we can do it 
again." 

Pete laughed grimly. *'I guess, mister 
said he., that you're 4 stranger to the ways 
of these ere redskins. They'll wait till 
we can't see to shoot, and then they'll 
steal up and try to smoke us out. Ay, 
and they'll do it, too, for this old shanty 
will burn like touchwood.”’ 

* You don’t mean to say we are doomed ? ” 
asked the Englishman incredulously. 

Pete nodded his head. Cornered Q!" 
said he. Trapped!“ 

“ But is there no possible way of escape ? " 

“ If it wasn’t for the missus and the young 
'uns we might start out in daylight and 
make a running fight of it. Some of us 
might get through to Fort Garth. But 
with a woman and her six youngsters here 
we ve just got to stop where we are. There's 
just a chance that some of the soldiers 
from the Fort may be passing this way before 
nightfall.” 

he rest of the party took Pete's gloomy 
view of the situation. They must wait 
for nightfall, and, failing ihe appearance of 
the soldiers, must be ready for a death that 
appeared almost inevitable. 

The hours passed slowly, painfully. Eager 
eyes scanned the horizon for any sign of 
Uncle Sam’s troopers. In vain. It seemed 
as though Potter's Ranch was fated to 
furnish another instance of massacre to the 
annals of frontier life. 

About two hours from sunset the English- 
man made a suggestion. “ There's still 
time," said he, “ for a messenger to fetch 
the soldiers.” 

Pete shook his head. There's an 
opening in the timber," he replied, “in a 
bee-line from here to the Fort, and a man 
with a bit of lightning in his heels might 
make a dash and be out on the open 
rairi» before the Sioux was aware of it. 
But none of us are built for running, and 
even if we got on to the open prairie these 
lean wol ves would pull us down in a brace 
of shakes." 

The Englishman smiled as he looked 
upon the broad frames and massive limbs 
of the hunters. ‘‘ No,” he said, you 
can't run, that is plain: and, as I can, it 
is equally plain that the duty devolves 
upon me. I'll go to Fort Garth—or at least 
I'll try to—and once out on the open, with 
a fair start, I believe I shall take a lot of 
catching." 

As he spoke he stood up, a tall, wiry 
young fellow of twenty-five, with the 
clear skin and bright eye of one who was 
in perf»ct training. 

* I allow," said Pete, “that you look 
like a quick mover, and in a hundred yards 
sprint you might leave the Sioux behind. 
But can you last ? Remember, it is five 
miles from here to Garth, and a Sioux can 
keep going all day. It’s a riskv business, 
mister, and you'd better think twice before 
you say any more about it.” 

* At any distance," replied th^ English- 
man, from a hundred yards to five miles, 
I'm open to run any Indian in Texas." 

These were brave words, not loudly 
boastful, but uttered with an air of quiet 
self-confidence. Had his hearers known it, 
the speaker was no tyro in racing. In his 
native land he was a personage of note as 
an athlete. Were his name given here, 
every schoolboy would be able to tell that, 
starting from scratch,“ he had won the 


Great Northern Five-mile Handicap and 
that he had been one of the fastest “ three- 
quarters who ever played “ Rugby." 

It's risky," demurred Pete—‘‘ awfully 
risky.” 

“ Most of the risk,” said the Englishman, 
“ comes in at the beginning. If the Indians 
don’t cut me off before I can get through 
the opening in the timber I shall do well 
enough.” 

“ Maybe we could help you there," said 
Pete. “ Most of the varmint seem to be 
in that thick clump of trees away there 
to the left, and I think we could keep 
them from breaking cover till you'd had 
time to run clear out on to the prairie.” 

„Very well.“ said the Englishman; “ ir 
you will be responsible for that, I'll manage 
the rest."' 

He took off his coat and heavy hunting- 
Shirt, and stood stripped to his skin-fitting 
under-vest. Then he divested himself of 
his high boots and thick woollen stockings, 
and thrust his bare feet into a pair of light, 
liable deerskin shoes which he took from 
is valise. Lastly, he cut off the legs of his 
trousers just above the knees. 

“ This," said he, with a laugh, “ is like old 
times. Now I'm ready." 

Won't you take a gun?” asked Pete. 
“Tve a little six-shooter here that mignt 
come in handy." 

“ No, thank you," replied the Englishman; 
“ this is to be a race, not a fight, and for 
such a distance as five miles every ounce 
tells. Good-bye! I'll be back with the 
soldiers before sunset.” 

Opening the door quieuy he dashed out 
into the clearing, and was half-way to the 
opening in the timber before the Indians 
realised his intention. When they saw what 
he was about they rushed off to intercept 
him ; but the rifles of the hunters, who had 
now come out in front of the farm, checked 
their advance, and the Englishman, passing 
unscathed through a shower of arrows, 
reached the open prairie. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Indians 
had crossed the belt of trees, and now, out 
of reach of the hunters’ rifles, they broke 
cover and started off in pursuit. 

Glancing over his shoulder, the English- 
man saw a crowd of redskins, wearing 
richly ornamented deerskin leggings, carry- 
ing bows in their hands and tomahawks in 
their belts, and bearing, slung across their 
shoulders, quivers full of arrows. They 
came along uttering ear-splitting yells. 

" My friends," muttered he, “ you are 
disregarding some of the best maxims of 
the running-path. Fury is wasting your 
energies ; you are straining your lungs by 
shouting ; you carry six or seven pounds of 
superfluous weight in the shape of weapons, 
and you fool away your last chances by 
running in leather leggings. You would 
look very well in a circus, but are out of place 
in a race. I've simply got you on toast." 

But, in spite of every disadvantage, the 
Indians came along at a great pace. The 
pale-face was a bowshot in front of them, 
and they meant to reduce this distance at 
once, so as to be able to use their arrows 
with effect. 

Unfortunately for the succ2ss of their 
design, the pale-face did not mean them to 
come nearer, and, still more unfortunately, 
he seemed to have the power of carrying 
his meaning into effect. 

Recognising the situation, the Indians 
drop their bows and arrows and settled 
into the long, swinging trot for which their 
nation is famous. Most of them were long, 
lean men, in the prime ot condition ; and, as 
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the Englishman saw how they had steadied 
themselves down and how they covered 
the ground with swift and easy stride, he 
felt that he had been making the mistake 
of underrating the enemy. 

* I shall have to run for all I'm worth," 
said he; but I’m not caught yet.“ 

One mile, two miles passed, and the 
relative positions of hunters and hunted 
remained the same—the former were still 
a bowshot behind. 

Half-way ‘o the Fort the cloud of anxiety 
which had been gradual'y gathering on the 
Englishman’; face su  enly lifted; for it 
became evident that, without increasing 
his own pace, he was dropping the Indians 
farther and farther behind. 

“ Ah ! " said he, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“ they are tailing off. The race is over.” 

He was right. The Indians were giving 
up the pu As far as they were con- 
cerned the race was over. 

But the Englishman had scarce begun 
to congratulate himself on his victory when 
he saw a sight that startled him from his 
position of fancied security. A fresh band 
of Indians, seven in number, had just 
emerged from a thicket f silver maples a 
few hundred yards to the right. They were 
scouts from the main body, who were just 
returning from a distant expedition and 
who had been resting in the thicket before 
proceeding on their way to Potter’s Ranch. 
Shouts were exchanged between the two 
bands, and the newcomers at once took up 
the pursuit. 

“Im not beaten, even yet," said the 
Englishman, “ though I confess the odds 
are cruelly against me." He glanced across 
at his pursuers and made a rapid calculation. 
The newcomers were approaching him in an 
oblique direction, and, at their present rate 
of motion would, provided he did not increase 
his own speed, cut him off about half a 
mile in advance. 
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To allow them to do so would be fatal. 
So, swerving a little to the left, he put on 
a slight spurt. He was now running, as it 
were, along one side of a triangle, the 
Indians along another—and a longer. 

One of the Indians was a man of excep- 
tional swiftness of foot, and fully deserved 
the name of Running Deer, by which he was 
known in his tribe. This young brave 
rapidly outstripped the rest of the band, 
and it soon became apparent that, though 
the Englishman would reach the apex of the 
triangle before gia of his pursuers, the seventh 
would meet him at that fateful point. 

While he was yet a dozen yards 9 d 
Running Deer Gung his tomahawk, whic 

azed the Englishman’s shoulder and drew 

t blood. 

As the two men came within grappling 
distance the redskin opened wide his arms 
and bounded forward with a spring like 
that of a starving panther. But the pale- 
face had not played Rugby for nought. As 
a three-quarter back he had always been a 
hard man to collar. Times without number 
opponents had gone for him, just as the 
redskin was doing now, and times without 
number they had met with disaster. He 
was indeed an adept at what is technically 
known as handing-off, and now he put 
into execution a manceuvre for which he 
had once been famous. This time, however, 
he introduced an effective variation which, 
though it would have been hooted on the 
football field as brutal and savage, seemed 
quite allowable here, in a case of life and 
death. 

Raising his right arm and leaning well 
over to the right, he put all his strength 
into what was half blow, half push, and 
got the palm of his hand under the Indian's 
chin. The two men were going at great 
speed and were meeting at an acute angle ; 
the force was applied just at the right 
moment, when the Indian was in mid.air, 
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and the latter rolled over and over with a 
dislocated jaw. In falling, he sprained an 
ankle. 

As the Englishman ran on, the arrows 
of the pursuers whistled perilously past, 
and a stinging pang told him that one had 
pierced his arm. 

A little more than a mile away a sharp 


` descent led directly down to Fort Garth. 


Once at the head of this declivity he would 
i» in sight of the garrison, and the Sioux 
would scarce dare to follow him farther. 
Would he be able to hold his own for that 
distance ? s 

For the first time that day he now put 
forth his whole strength. He could feel 
the warm blood trickling from his shoulder 
and his arm, and che pain <£ his wounds 
served to spur him on. "The muscles of his 
face were tense and rigid, and his breath 
began to come in gasps; but in his eyes 
ther shone a light that never yet lit the 
face of a beaten man. 

Do what he might, however, he could 
not prevent the Indians from creeping 
up, and when, at length, he reached the 
edge of the declivity they were not more 
than five yards behind him. 

With a last effort he plunged down the 
slope, missed his footing, and fell headlong. 

As he fell he heard the crack of ritles, 
and when he scrambled to his feet he saw 
a patrol of troopers riding towards him. 

Half an hour later he was on his way, 
with a squadron of mounted men, to Potter's 
Ranch, where he arrived shortly before 
sunset. Not an Indian was to be seen about 
the place. 

* I guess you've saved my wife and the 
children," said Potter, as he wrung the 
Englishman's hand with a grip that caused 
the latter to wince. 

And I guess," added Long Pete, that 
you're real grit, right through, even if you 
are a Britisher.“ 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


H^ yor got it, Tom?“ 

The question was asked by a boy 
who looked about thirteen years old. He 
was stoutly built, with broad shoulders, deep 
chest, large hands and feet ; but he wanted 
drilling to set him up and convert his 
slouching clumsiness into the graceful 
deportment of trained strength. 

He had just come through a laurel avenue 
to the gardener’s cottage of Woodside, and 
he addressed the question to Tom, the 
gardener’s son. 

Aye, Master Jurge, I've got un; but 
I don’t know as I durst let you have un. 
What would your ma say? 

Oh, never mind that. Come on—let 
us get off to Pilsden.“ 

Tom still hesitated. 

“ Father Il be mad if he finds me gone." 

Where is he?“ 

* Down at the pits, getting out the cut- 
tings." 

George Risden ran down to the pits. 

“I sav, Garland, I want Tom to come 
up the hill—we won't be long. You don't 
mind, do you ? ” 

„No, Master Jurge, I'sposeI don't. But 
I want him to help carry them geraniums 
to the beds." 

“ All right thanks!“ 

George ran back to Tom, and they were 
soon outside the garden gates. They hurried 
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CHAPTER I.—GEORGE RISDEN AT HOME. 


along the road, past a few cottages, and 
presently turned to the left up a short 
grassy lane, through a gate, which brought 
them to a region full of enchantment to the 
soul of boy. A wild bit of grass-land close- 
cropped by sheep, where mushrooms grew 
generously in the season; clumps of gorse 
and blackberry-brambles, patches of heather; 
bracken, stiff and sturdy, that knew the 
taste of strong south-westerly gales. There 
were irregular slopes with dips and hollows, 
streaked here and there with fresh yellow 
mould, where rabbits had been busy. 

Ah! there was the whisk of a white tail 
and the scuttle -f furry legs. George caught 
sight of a rabbit diving into a hole, and his 
ardour for sport was quickened. 

“ Now then, Tom—out with it!“ 

Tom took from his pocket an old-fashioned 
pistol, a paper of gunpowder, and some 
bullets. He proceeded to explain matters, 
while George gloated over the treasures 
with wide eyes. 

" You unscrews the barrel and shoves the 
powder in there—so. Then you puts the 
bullet on top and screws on the barrel. 
You see, the bullet don't drop out, 'cos it’s 
too big—that makes it go all the harder. 
Then you stick on the cap. and there you are. 
It would kill a man at forty yards—it's & 
rare good un. Jim Fowler says his father 
has killed many a rabbit with it.” 


It does look a good one, Tom. Let me 
hold it." 
“ I don't know as I durst, Master Jurge. 


What would your ma say? 'Sposin' it 
went off by accident ! ” 
George did not feel sure. His desire 


to handle the weapon was sobered by the 
risk of danger. 

“ Anyhow,” said Tom, “ I'd better try it 
first, Master Jurge, and if it busts and 
Flows me to a smother, it won't do you no 
harm. Let's hide up yonder, under them 
furzes, and wait for a rabbit. "There's a 
big burrow on t'other side." 

The two boys bounded up tlie slope and 
lay down concealed from view, their hearts 
beating with excitement. 


George Risden's father was a captain in 
the Royal Navy, serving a long spell in 
foreign waters on the east coast of Africa. 
His wife and son were settled at Woodside, 
in the village of Blackdown, when he left 
England. So the mother had the manage- 
ment of George. She was of a quiet and 
timid disposition. She felt an inward 
horror of the rough-and-tumble ways of 
schoolboys. She wished to keep George 
at home as long as possible, under cover of 
the maternal wing. So she had engaged 
the services of a tutor, Mr. Weston, son of 
& neighbouring clergyman. He had been 
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partly educated in France and Germany, 
and had picked up foreign manners He 
wore his hair long and walked in a mincing 
way; but he had a foreign polish which 
was attractive in Mrs. Risden’s opinion. 
She thought his influence would correct a 
clownish tendency in her son. 

Mr. Weston was anxious to do his best, 
though his efforts did not always meet with 
the mother's approval. On one occasion he 
devoted much time to fashioning a wooden 
musket, for exercising George in militar 
drill. When the weapon was completed, 
he mustered his force on parade in front 
of the house, and commenced evolutions. 
With all the smartness of a German officer 
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George Risden was half an inch taller than 
Mr. Weston, and could pull him over in a 
tug-of-war. This consciousness of superior 
strength encouraged a spirit of insubordina- 
tion at times. The tutor would complain to 
Mrs. Risden, and friction was the result, 
which interfered with progress in lessons. 

The mother was agitated with qualms 
concerning George's future. She felt that he 
was getting beyond her control. Her hus- 
band's letters had lately impressed the 
serious necessity of more systematic educa- 
tion. The boy must not be left to grow up 
a “rough and ignorant bumpkin.” These 
hard terms stabbed the mother's heart, 
though she appreciated their force. 


In ambush behind the furze, hoping to snipe a rabbit.” 


he explained the first rudiments, and then 
gave the words of command in a martial 
voice. 

Mrs. Risden heard, and was startled. 
She hurried to a window and looked out. 
She saw her son wielding the wooden weapon 
with wild contortions. Her cheeks grew 
pale, and she called out in agonised voice : 
“ Oh, Mr. Weston, do you think that is good 
for him? I am afraid it will burst his 
buttons ! ” 

So the extension motions were nipped in 
the bud, and the officer had to content him- 
self with marching his recruit round the 
circular gravel space in front of the house. 

Matters were not always smooth and 
satisfactory between tutor and pupil. 


There was a school at Charmouth, by the 
sea, only ten miles from Blackdown. If 
George went to it, she would be able to drive 
over and see him. 
Mrs. Risden wrote to the headmaster, 
Mr. Goodrich. She received his prospectus 
—it raised a number of questions, which 
were answered in a second letter. These 
answers gave rise to further correspondence, 
until, in self-defence, Mr. Goodrich proposed 
an interview. 

He was to ride over to Woodside on that 
May afternoon when George and Tom Gar- 
land had gone to Pilsden. Even as they 
lay in ambush behind the furze, hoping to 
smipe a rabbit, they heard the horse-hoofs 
clattering along the road. Soon afterwards 
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Mr. Goodrich was seated in the drawing- 
room of Woodside, in full talk with Mrs. 
Risden. 

“ You must excuse a mother's anxiety 


for her precious boy—her only child," she 
said in the course of conversation. 
“ Oh, certainly—only natural I have 


had plenty of such experience," answered 
the master. 

* You have been so kind in replying to 
my questions, Mr. Goodrich, that I hardly 
like to trouble you further. I think you 
said that the boys change their wet socks— 
but does anyone see them do it? George 
is thoughtless at times. You would hardly 
believe that once, when he had taken off his 
wet socks, he actually put them on again, 
instead of the dry ones which I had warmed 
at the fire! 

Mr. Goodrich assured her that the matron 
was thoroughly competent in dealing with 
boys. 

4 And how do you treat them when they 
have coughs? George is rather liable to 
take cold, and I am always so afraid of its 
settling on his lungs. What precautions 
do you take? 

* Well, we do the best we can. Mrs. 
Goodrich gives them a dose, and keeps them 
indoors, and they are generally all right 
in a few days. As for coughs, I have a 
remedy which seldom fails." 

* I hope it is not a powerful drug. I am 
so averse to strong medicines—calomel, 
and strychnine, and arsenic. They are 
dangerous poisons, I believe, and must affect 
a boy's system." 

* No, Mrs. Risden, my remedy is simpler 
and probably quite as effective. I have 
explained that the cakes and delicacies 
which boys bring from home are kept in a 
store-room. The matron opens it at certain 
times, when boys are allowed to partake of 
their eatables in wholesome moderation. 
When coughs are prevalent, I give orders 
that the store-room is not to be opened till 
the coughs are well." 

“Dear me! I am surprised at that 
proving a cure." 

“Well, Mrs. Risden, a young boy may 
be an ‘old soldier.“ A boy may think it 
1 to make the most of a cough. 

e may get off lessons, and be cocdled up 
with special luxuries of food. "When I was 
a boy I sometimes made the most of a 
cough, and I do not think the race of boy 
has altered much in the last thirty years. 
But, you. see, when a boy is aware that 
his coughing must prevent his companions 
from enjoying their cakes, it has a deter- 
ring effect —and, in fact, I have found it 
successful.“ 

* But, Mr. Goodrich, I fear that treat. 
ment would not answer in my son's case. 
I intend to send with him some special 
remedies for cough— pots of black-currant 
jelly, and boxes of Turkish delight, and 
chocolate creams, which are so good for 
soothing throat irritation. And if your 
store-room were closed, the poor little fellow 
would have to suffer." 

The master's face broke into a smile. “I 
sbould have to make an exception," he said, 
and could hardly refrain from adding, that 
if all mothers asked for such treatment 
the boys would be always coughing. He 
wondered what sort of a boy George "Risden 
was, and pictured him mentally as small 
and white-faced, pinched and miserable, 
a constant source of anxiety. He began to 
think the interview had lasted long enough. 
He had a long ride in prospect. He looked 
at his watch by way of a polite hint, and 
was on the point of framing a suggestion 
that he ought to be on the move— when a 
heavy footstep sounded in the hall and the 
drawing-room door was suddenly burst 


open. 


mother, what I've—— 

There was an abrupt retreat, and the 
door was noisily shut. Mr. Goodrich had 
not time to turn his head and catch sight of 
the intruder. 

That was my son," said Mrs. Risden. 
" I should like you to see him before vou go. 
The dear boy is rather shy of strangers. 
I will go and fetch him." 

She left the room, and after some minutes 
she returned alone. 

“I had to make him wash his hands. 
Something dreadful has happened! He 
actually shot a rabbit with a pistol ! " 
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“ Very clever of him,“ said the master. 
" Uncommonly hard thing to do! 

^ Oh, but the rashness! He might have 
had a terrible accident! He has never 
been used to handling fire-arms! Aren't 
you shocked at his audacity ? " 

“ Oh, Mrs. Risden, I think we ought not 
to be hard on such boyish pranks. The 
love of sport is natural to Englishmen. 
It shows the lad has grit.” 

The lad now entered the room. He 
advanced and shook hands with the gentle- 
man. The latter looked him up and down 
with a quick glance of amazement. He 
had expected a diminutive weakling, in- 
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stead of which he saw before him: one who 
recalled the familiar lines — 


"Augustus was & chubby lad ; 
Fat rosy cheeks Augustus had” 


—a big, healthy-looking boy, with promise 
of making a splendid man. 

* We'll make a man of him, Mrs. Risden. 
He is just the build for a football player, 
and will hit boundaries at cricket. 
He'll do—I have no doubt of it." 

Mr. Goodrich remained to supper, and in 
the calm evening he rode back to Char. 
mouth, well pleased at having secured a 
promising pupil. 


WHERE BUTTERFLIES ARE BREED; 


OR, ONE OF 


3B that charming old North Kent 

village. situated some twelve miles from 
London, on the river Cray, has some in- 
teresting claims to distinction. Its people 
point with no little pride to the fact that 
mention is made of the place in the oldest 
and most valuable record of England 
namely, the Domesday Book; and local 
historians find much rich material to work 
upon in the many mediæval associations and 
romances connected with the village and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Curiously enough, in ancient Bexley, 
whose population is much less than that of 
some of the suburbs of London, is to be 
found one of the most remarkable examples 
of modern enterprise. Six years ago a 
certain young man put this terse question 
to himself. Book-keeping or buttertly- 
breeding ?" He arrived at the decision 
that the latter offered a quicker and more 
congenial way to fortune than clerking, 
and thereupon commenced to build up the 
butterfly farm to be seen at Bexley to-day. 

Mr. W. Newman, the young man in 
question, recently confessed to the writer, 
however, that he entered upon the venture 
with some feelings of trepidation. It is 
true that entomology has been the study of 
his life, but only as a hobby until six years 
ago. However, Mr. Newman has had no 
cause to regret the stepin any way. In fact, 
he has go- Í reason to feel proud of the farm, 
which has grown to such an extent that to- 
day it is a dozen times the size of that 
with which he first started. Indeed, Mr. 
Newman would like to obtain more ground, 
but finds it impossible to do so. 

This —we stood viewing the large 
garden at the back of Mr. Newman's house 
“is but a small part of my butterfly farm," 
he explained. I have half an acre of land 
in the woods near by, where I keep many 
thousands of ‘ animals’ as we often call the 
caterpillars, etc.” 

Mr. Newman’s garden provided a crowded 
as well as curious sight. It was filled with 
Cages, large and small, as well as a great 
variety of trees, shrubs, and bushes, many 
of the latter being enveloped with fine gauze 
tightly tied round the stem of the trees, 
underneath the branches, thus forming 
^ veritable garden of ghostly scarecrows. 
Inside these gauze inverted bags were 
thousands of butterflies in the cater- 
pillar stage, feeding upon the leaves. The 
5 thus imprisoned, not only to 
event escape, but also to d against 
us depredations of birds, prn mortal 
oes. Even the gauze, however, is not 
sufficient to prevent attacks, and conse- 
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quently the whol? of the breeding-ground has 
been covered with wire and string netting, 
through which birds find it impossible to 
break. 

The schoolboy who has kept caterpillars 
in a jar with a green leaf in the hope of seeing 
them turn into buttertlies in a few hours, 
and the amateur gardener who deplores 
their ravages upon his flower-beds, know 
what voracious creatures caterpillars are. 
Many of them, in fact, eat twenty-five times 
their own weight in food in- twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Newman's trees are often 
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stripped bare of their foliage in the course of 
a day. 

“ When one tree has been stripped," 
remarked Mr. Newman, as we inspected the 
results of the caterpillars’ appetites, '' we 
pick the insects off one by one and place them 
on another tree. A ious task ? Yes, it 
is no mean work attending to the feeding of 
the seventy or eighty thousand—I could not 
possibly tell you the correct number within 
ten thousand—specimens of livestock on the 
farm. In fact, we are obliged to work 
eighteen hours a day in order that nothing 
may be left undone which should be done.” 

The secret of the art of successful butter- 
fly-breeding, as in the case of all other live- 
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stock, lies in knowing exactly the right kind 
of food for each species. The larvæ of the 
swallow-tail butterfly, for instance, the 
biggest British butterfly which can be 
taken every year—it often measures between 
three and four inches in expanse of wings— 
thrives only on wild and garden carrot. 
Mr. Newman buys the pupa of this species 
of butterfly from the reed-cutters on the 
Camb Fens and Norfolk Broads, where it is 
mostly to be found, breeds out the butter- 
flies, and afterwards places male and female 
in & huge cage, where they mate and deposit 
their eggs on the food growing from the 
leaf-mould at the bottom of the cage. For 
the butterflies themselves large bunches of 
flowers, well sprinkled with honey and 
water, are placed in the cage. Otherwise, 
instead of laying their eggs, they would die 
of starvation in a few days. 

Willow herb and evening primrose, the 
writer learned, is the food of the larve of 
the elephant hawk, a beautiful pink-coloured 
moth, whose caterpillar is such a dangerous- 
looking fellow on account of the two large 
spots, similar to large eyes, which Nature 
is said to have given it in order to frighten 
away the birds, Mr. Newman, by the way, 
is obliged to feed the perfect insect by hand, 
on account of the fact that it cannot obtain 
sufficient nourishment from the flowers 
provided while in captivity. This is done 
in a manner which is amazing to the layman. 

The moths, whose bodies average an inch 
and a-half in length, are placed round a 
Saucer containing honey and water, with 
their heads just overlooking the edge of the 
saucer. With a pin Mr. Newman unrolls 
the long thread-like tongue of each insect, 
until the end resta in the honey and water, 
and thus the moth feeds itself, its body 
remaining still while the wings keep up & 
constant fluttering. The instant the moth 
is satisfied it spreads its wings in flight, a 
course attended with danger of loss to the 
breeder when windows are inadvertently 
left open. 

Another method by which Mr. Newman 
feeds his butterflies is by means of a small 
camel-hair brush, with which he can touch 
the tongue of one of the insects at the side 
of the saucer, the latter being filled with 
honey and water. 

“ I do not object to this method of iiu 
so much as providing food for the pain 
lady," explained Mr. Newman. with a laugh. 
The painted lady is rather particu 
about having nothing but thistles to feed 
upon, and as I have many thousands of 
this species of butterfly, my assistant, Mr. 
Howard Sabine, has to devote several hours 
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each day to providing fresh food for this 
little family. 

* Then, again, the comma butterfly, so 
called because there is a small white comma 
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schoolmasters, and doctors, who make 
entomology their special hobby, usually 
want pupe; while museums send orders 
for all stages—egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, and 


General View of a2 Fesdiog Ground showing Trees covered with Bags to keep 
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on the reverse side of each wing, has a 
partiality for nettle. This butterfly is now 
prins very rare in England. Last autumn 

heard of a little out-of-the-way village in 
the Wye valley, where the insect had been 
seen, and sent one of my collectors down for 
a few days in the hope of securing a few 
specimens. He was very successful in his 
search, and I have now hundreds of the 
curious larve of this butterfly." 

At Mr. Newman's farm the writer also 
saw another moth which is becoming some- 
what rare. This was the black - veined 
white, about the third biggest British butter- 
fly, which feeds mostly on plum-trees, and 
which always lays its eggs on the under-side 
of the leaves of the food plant with which 
it has been supplied. 

Altogether Mr. Newman has about two 
hundred different species of butterflies and 
moths on his farm, in all stages and condi- 
tions. The most costly butterfly amongst 
them is the purple emperor, or king of the 
forest, so named because it is usually to 
be found flying over the top of oak-trees, 
and consequently is most difficult to catch. 
A male specimen of this insect is worth 
4s., and a female 5s. 

The prices of the ova, larvae, and pups, 
which Mr. Newman sells, vary, of course, 
according to the species. For instance, a 
dozen of the ova of the drinker, a very 
common moth, can be purchased for 3d., 
while the same quantity of the comma 
butterfly would cost six times that amount. 
Then, again, a dozen of the larve of the 
small tortoiseshell cost but 4d., while a 
dozen rannock sprawlers could not be pur. 
chased for less than 25s. The pup: are sold 
at so much each, the prices ranging from 
lid. for a painted lady, satin moth, or 
scalloped hook tip, to ls. 9d. for a scarce 
burnished brass. 

Mr. Newman's customers are almost as 
varied as his species. Schoolboys are en- 
thusiastic collectors of caterpillars, which 
they like to breed themselves. Clergymen, 


perfect insect. As illustrating the amount 
of business done by Mr. Newman, it might 
be mentioned that during the first six 
months of 1906 he despatched nearly two 
thousand parcels of live and 
dead stock, in addition to 
doing all the work con- 
nected with the breeding. 

The early stages of breed- 
ing take place in the scores 
of cages fitted up in Mr. 
Newman's large  green- 
house. Briefly, and with- 
out going into too many 
technical details, it may be 
stated that the eggs are first 
hatched, and the young 
larve reared, in small glass- 
top boxes, after which the 
different species are placed 
in their respective cages, 
where they remain until 
sold, or it becomes neces- 
sary to transfer them to a 
tree for further food and 
development. These cages, 
by the bye, are built upon 
supports placed in water in 
order to keep out insect 
marauders. 

The greatest pest with 
which Mr. Newman has to 
deal is the ichneumon fly. 
These flies, which range 
from the size of a flea to 
a large fly, sometimes get 
inside the cages, sting the 
caterpillars or chrysalis, and 
lay their eggsinside. Thus 
the ichneumon embryos 
develop in the safe and 
comfortable hiding - place 
afforded, and utilise their hosts as food 
for à while, afterwards leaving them dead or 
dying. 

In addition, however, to dealing in live- 
stock, Mr. Newman is kept very busy 
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fulfilling orders for set insects—that 
is, butterflies which have been killed and 
mounted on boards ready for the show- 
cases of collectors. In this branch of the 
business Air. Newman is assisted very 
materially by his wife, who is quite as 
enthusiastic, if not quite so skilful, an ento- 
mologist as her husband. 

Outside the business, Mr. Newman ex- 
plained, as he showed me case after case of 
butterflies and moths, which occupy practi- 
cally the whole of a large room inside ths 
house, it is not known thai an insect must 
be set within a certam time after its death. 
Otherwise the legs and wings become too 
stiff to produce the best effect. Then, 
again, in order to retain the whole beauty 
and bloom of the wings, it is essential in 
many cases to kill the butterflies as soon 
as they are fully matured, in order that they 
may not damage themselves in any way by 
fluttering about the cages or fighting with 
one another. It will thus be obvious that 
time is everything, and that there is a 
wealth of detail to keep the mind of the 
breeder busy. "Things cannot be left until 
to-morrow, unless he wants to lose money. 

With regard to killing a butterfly, it 
might be mentioned that Mr. Newman has 
two methods, both of an expeditious and 
painless character. These methods were 
duly shown to the writer. Opening the 
door of one of the cages, Mr. Newman dis- . 
played some scores of tortoiseshell butter- 
flies, which he informed me had only 
developed from the pups state that morning. 
Taking a pair of curiously shaped pincers 
from his pocket, Mr. Newman proceeded 
to pick the butterflies off the sides of the 
cage where they were resting, and dropred 
each one into a large glass jar containing a 
solution of Gnade of potassium. Im- 
mediately each insect was placed over the 
mouth of the jar, it expired, death being 
brought about by the fumes. The butter- 
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(A corner of Mr. Newman's room, which contains between sixty and seventy 
thousand mounted moths and butterflies.) 


flies remain in the jar until the work of 
mounting is commenced, the first step being 
to stick a small black pin through the bodies 
and place them in a tin box, in readiness for 
setting on the boards in the manner shown 


the illustration depicting a corner of Mr. 
Newman's room. 

. Mr. Newman's second method of killin 
-nsects requires a certain amount of skil 
in order to be painless and effective. It is 
accomplished by means of a mapping pen 


snd a saturated solution of oxalic acid. 


Taking the insect between his thumb and 
forefinger, Mr. Newman sticks the point of 
the pen, which has been previously dipped 
in the solution, between the two front legs 
of the insect, as near the head as possible, 
killing it instantly. It is probable that 
the average person would pierce the insect 
several times without succeeding in killing it. 

The work of a butterlly farmer, however, 
involves more than stiying at home and 
attending to the breeding of insects for the 
market. He must find time to go abroad 
as often as possible in search of fresh speci- 
mens, if he is to keep up the quantity and 
quality of his stock. For it is a fact worth 
noting that the size and beauty of butter- 
flies and moths deteriorate when kept in 
captivity for any length of time, and conse- 

uently wild specimens must be added to 
the stock now and again in order to improve 
the strain. 

Mr. Newman is continually scouring Kent 
and the adjacent counties on his bicycle, 
armed with net and satchels as snown in one 
of the accompanying pictures. Some days 
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[nee are few more interesting, and in 

their way amusing, things than for one 
to look back when men have become famous 
in various fields, and to see how their 
fellows regarded them when at school, so 
far as those same pursuits were concerned 
in which they have later so much distin- 
guished themselves. More especially does 
this hold when one looks at sportsmen, and 
learns how this or that now celebrated man 
was, when a boy, considered by experienced 
and clever judges to have no capability 
for the particular sport, or to be but a 
common or “garden performer therein, 
at any rate. 

I suppose there are few folk indeed who 
know anything about football who have 
not at least heard the name of Mr. G. O. 
Smith. Mr. Smith has certainly never had 
a superior as a centre-forward in Association 
football, and it would truly be difficult to 
tell of the wonderful and magnificent deeds 
of renown he has performed on International 
football-fields. How many times is it that 
he has been England's mainstay against 
the best opponents from Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland ? How many scores of times 
have we read that Smith won the match 
by sending in a splendid shot which totally 
beat the opposing goalkeeper,’ and so 
secured victory for the Old Carthusians, 
Corinthians, or for England ? 

Yet—“‘ tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Ascalon ! "—G. O. Smith's 
prowess as a footballer when at Charter- 
house School was so little thought of that 
he was not played at all in the first eleven’s 
best matches! How such a player came to 
be so overlooked is one of those marveis that 
occasionally occur and which mystify every- 
body later on. But the fact remains that 
it took Oxford to discover what Charter- 
house could not with regard to Mr. G. O. 
Smith, and to give him the chance which 
set him on the road to the biggest fame 
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his labour may be well rewarded, and he 
will return home with a good supply of 
insects ; while on other occasions ho may 
search for hours without meeting with any 
specimens worth taking back o the farm. 
A knowledge of the most likely spots to 
find certain specimens is, of course, essential 
to the butterfly farmer. But even Mr. 
Newman finds himself at fault at times, and 
is obliged to return empty-handed from a 
place where he anticipated being able to 
secure certain breeds. 

Mention has already been made of the 
fact that Mr. Newman and his assistants 
often work eighteen hours a day. This, of 
course, is only during the summer months. 
Winter is what may b: te. med Mr. Newman's 
dead season. It is then that he and his 
wife take a well-earned holiday, and try 
to forget entomology for a week or so. 
There is, however, a fair amount of work 
to be done even during the slack season, in 
connection with the crops for feeding the 
butterflies. These must be carefully tended, 
transplanted, ren» ,ed, and cultivated, in 
order that a good supply of foliage may be 
ensured. ‘Then, again, the cages must be 
renovated and arranged for an increased 
fresh stock. Also the winter season is the 
time when most of the dead (set) in:5cte are 
sold, and these require great care in packing. 
The interior of these cages might well be 
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that any Soccer player of amateur rank has 
ever won. 

The fine school at Godalming seems to 
have a penchant for missing great footballers 
when they are perhaps in the a state, 
for Mr. P. M. Walters also came from the 
Charterhouse School, and he, too, like his 
notable con 'r re of the Corinthian Club, 
Mr. G. O. Smith, was not considered good 
enough to play for the school in her chief 
matches whilst at Charterhouse ! 

P. M. Walters has, since his departure 
from the school, made a name of world-wide 
renown as a player of the Association game, 
worthy of being one of the best team that 
ever played it. It is certain that he would 
not disgrace the finest eleven of Soccer per- 
formers that could be got together to-day, 
let alone when he was at his very best a 
few years back. Yet, as has been stated, 
the authorities who are supposed to be 
always on the watch for budding talent 
amongst the boys at our chief schools quite 
missed seeing that of P. M. Walters at 
Charterhouse, and he had to wait for other 
opportunities of displaying his prowess at a 
later period before he could really prove to 
the world that a performer of first-class 
eminence was awaiting recognition. 

I was going to say Ask any Harrovian, 
past or present," but I will go farther and 
sav, Ask any cricketer of any note at all 
if he has ever heard of the hon. Robert 
Grimston ? You will undoubtedly receive 
such a stare of surprise at your presuming 
he is so ignorant as will make you wish you 
liad asked some other question. 

Who has not heard of Bob " Grimston, 
indeed? Was it not in truth he who made 
Harrow cricket what it is to-day ? Was it 


not he who encouraged in every way the 


Harrovians, by word and actual example 
on the field, until at last Harrow had a team 
that beat Eton, and so achieved the many- 
years-desire not only of Grimston himself 
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compared to tropical jungles in miniature. 
They are filled with different kinds of vegeta- 
tion, and at first one fails to detect any sign 
of life, s0 minute are some of the inmates 
of the cages. A disturbance of a little of 
the vegetation, however, quickly shows that. 
it is alive with insects—a sight which is 
apt to cause a creeping feeling to extend 
down one’s back. But Mr. Newman simply 
regards his pets with a fond and critical 
e~e, as he informs you that each of those 
mites will be worth several shillings to him 
later on. 

The question naturally arises, what effect 
does a spell of bad weather have upon Mr. 
Newman's business. One would naturally 
suppose that thunderstorms and heavy 
downfalls of rain would almost totally 
destroy his livestock. While they may do 
& certain amount of damage, however, 
storms often bring Mr. Newman good results 
financially. He is always well prepared for 
a rainy season, keeping his large stock under 
cover as far as possible. But the private 
collector fares very badly during a wet 
summer, for the simple reason that there 
are no insects to be found in their natural 
haunts, It is then that he goes to Mr. 
Newn:an for specimens, causing the breeder 
to conicss a firm belief in the Shakespearean 
line 

* [1l blows the wind that profits nobody." 
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but of scores of other Old Harrovians " 
who had tried to do the same and failed ? 
Was it not the Hon. Robert Grimston who 
was such & well.known and enthusiastic 
player for the M.C.C. during many years in 
the middle of last century? And, finally, 
was not this “fine old English gentleman " 
in 1883 voted to the Presidential chair of 
that great club as a fitting memento of what 
he had done for cricket in general, and for 
School and University cricket in particular ? 

Yet so little did Harrow think of Bob“ 
Grimston's abilities as a player when at 
school that he was never once, during all his 
long stay at Harrow, selected to play against 
Eton at Lord's, though it was known that 
such an honour was one of his most cherished 
desires. One captain of the team, Mr. R. 
Broughton, gave a most curious reason as 
to why Grimston was not chosen, even in 
the last year for which he was available. He 
said. Grimston was a very good bat, but a 
poor field, and I had many doubts as to 
whether he ought to be in the eleven. He was 
a friend of mine, and I did not want to hurt 
his feelings by leaving him out, so I asked 
him to help me to make up the eleven. He 
did so, and left himself out, so I coincided.” 

At any rate the fact remains that one of 
the most brilliant of cricketers, both as to 
theory and practice, and one of ita greatest 
friends and supporters that ever lived, was 
not when at school considered good enough 
to be included in the first eleven for its chief 
match ! 

Ranjitsinhji had a similar experience 
during his first year at Cambridge. Of 
course we can hardly deal with the Indian 
Prince as a schoolboy, but we may fairly 
regard his cricket career as in evidence from 
the very day he went up to the Varsity. 
Curiously, too, it was such a splendid judge 
of the abilities of a cricketer as Mr. F. S. 
Jackson who “ missed" seeing what latent 
power and wonderful ability there was in 
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the Indian whose scores were making all 
Cambridge talk. Mr. Jackson watched 
Ranji bat and field many times, but was not 
at first deeply im presse l enough with what 
he saw to offer the Prince a permanent 
place in the ‘Varsity team. Indeed Ranjit- 
sinhji had to wait patiently for a year or two, 
until his prowess was almost a household 
word in the cricket- world, before the cricket 
authorities at Cambridge really awoke to the 
fact that there was a marvellous exponent 
of batting and fielding amongst them who 
had so far not even been regarded as good 
enough to form one of the 'Varsity eleven. 
Then, at last, justice was done, and perhaps 
the greatest batsinan of modern days was 
fully launched on a career which has led to 
world-wide renown. 

Mr. Jackson himself has more than once 
frankly and fully allowed how much he 
was mistaken in his judgment of Ranji’s 
play at that period, and he has several 
times explained the views which led him to 
leave Ranji out of his eleven for so long. 
So that we may very properlv add the 
name of the Indian Prince to those of Smith, 
Walters, and Grimston, as one who was 
not good enough." 

Rugby School has not gone in much for 
rowing because she has always pleaded that 
she could not produce oarsmen without a 
river for boating worthy of the name. Hence 
she has neglected those of her sons who have 
possessed any special ability for using the 
sculls, and has usually thought very little 
of them—when she has troubled to think 
at all!—as compared with the boy who 
could bat or bowl decently at cricket. 
Which will explain, perhaps, why nobody at 
Rugby durinz the time that Mr. J. C. Gardner 
spent there, and also Mr. A. S. Duffield, 
thought it worth while to form a Rugby 
“ boat " with the view of showing Eton and 
Radley that there was another school which 
knew something about rowing for the 
Ladies’ Plate at Henley as well as themselves. 

What a fine boat Rugby could have 
made had she then recognised Gardner's 
prowess, tozether with Duflield's, and that of 
othez budding rowers of the same time who 
were allowed to languish ! Only remember 
that Gardner and Duffield both rowed in 
the 'Varsity boat for Cambridge in the same 
year, and that Gardner also won the Colqu- 
houn Sculls, the Diamond Sculls, and the 
Winfield Sculls by his magnificent oarsman- 
ship, and became amateur champion of the 
Thames into the bargain! What might 
not Rugby have gained in fame as a rowing- 
school had she been able to appreciate 
rowing ability whilst such youths as these 
were still at school ? 

It would not be quite right to couple Vir- 
count Brackley with such men as Mr. G. O. 
Smith and the Hon. Robert Grimaton with 
rezard to his fame and special ability on the 
cricket-field. Yet his lordship is well known 
to all patrons of the summer game for what 
he has done as a supporter of oricket, both 
financially and as a player. He is parti- 
cularly well known for the way he has tried 
to encourage the sport in our various 
Colonies, by taking out first-class amateurs 
at certain seasons to play local teams there. 
It will be remembered what an excellent 
team Lord Brackley took out a year or two 
ago to the West Indies, with himself as 
captain. He proved an excellent skipper 
and no mean batsman on that occasion, 
too. 

Since then Lord Brackley has taken a 
prominent part in cricket in connection with 
the minor counties, and with the M.C.C. 
matches. When one remembers that his 
bosom-friend ever since his schooldays has 
been, and is, Mr. C. P. Foley, one hardly 
wonders that his cricket enthtus:a.im is so 
great and constant. 
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Yet Lord Brackley when at Eton, though 
he played ani practised regularly enough, 
and did all that he could to draw upon 
himself the attention of the sport authorities 
there, never succeeded in getting even a 
trial with the chief eleven of that great 
school. He was years at Eton, and he left 
it without any of the powers-that-be having 
any notion of the ability and enthusiasm 
as a player, or of the skill as a captain, that 
existed beneath the modest exterior of 
" Foley's chum." It was left for Mr. Foley 
himself and the M.C.C. to discover what a 
useful cricketer and what a capital skipper 
had been missed by Eton, and what excel- 
lence the young nobleman might show if 
only an opportun:ty were given him. 

What Cambridge man of recent years does 
not know F. J. V.“? As a cricketer 
Hopley has won fame far wider than the 
University alone for his batting and bowling. 
But, as a footballer, Hopley is not nearly 
so well known. Cambridge did not deem 
him good enough to play for her at Rugby 
football, yet he was recently one of the 
shining stars of the great Blackheath com- 
bination, and now he is selected to play for 
England v. France. 

Hopley came from Bedford Grammar 
School, that school which has done so much 
lately for the Rugby game, and even there 
his great abilities in the scrum were perhaps 
not quite fully realised. At Cambridge he, 
so to speak, failed to catch the Speaker's 
eye," though he was not the worst performer 
on that famous day when the Cantabs gave 
a slight fright to New Zealan for some time. 
However, he is well off the mark now, and 
should go far as a Rugby footballer of much 
more than average promise. 

Speaxinz of Cambridge and of Black. 
heath Club reminis me, too, that there was 
anotner very noted football player who was 
missed by the authorities of that sport at the 
University, and who never got his blue“ 
at all, nor much encouragement towards it, 
whilst at the 'Varsity. Yet, later, this 
player joined Blackheath, was one of its 
finest men, and was chosen for England in 
the International matches more than once. 

I am referring, of course, to H. Marshall, 
who may thus be considered as the exact 
predecessor of F. J. V. Hopley in the way his 
abilities were for a time overlooked. How the 
Cambridge captain came to miss the super- 
excellence of such a man as Marshall is 
beyond telling ; it is one of those things which 
are said to puzzle the Quaker." Black- 
heath’s captain was not long in finding 
them out, and the rulers of English Inter- 
national Rugby football also spotted them 
pretty soon. Thus it may be surmised that 
Marshall, when at Cambridge, must have 
been quite a superior player, one whose work 
ought to have at once attracted attention. 
But it didn't; so there you are! i 

Nor have these remarkable misses 
been confined to such sports as cricket, 
football, or rowing. If you could see a list 
of all the fine players in other sporte that 
have been overlooked by their schools you 
would indeed be greatly surprised. The 
reason for these lapses may perhaps be made 
more clear to you in my later remarks. 

It is not often that a big school fails to 
recognise that she has a runner far above 
the average in her midst, seeing that the 
annual athletic sports, etc., are well calcu- 
lated to bring out such facts rather pro- 
minently to the minds of the powers-that- 
be. Yet it is certain that Westminster 
failed to see that in A. H. Pcarson, who was 
champion in the cross-country contest 
between the Universities in 1905, she had at 
length an athlete who would do ker the 
greatest credit. Such part as Pearson took 
in her annual struggles at Vincent Square 
she applauded as usual, but the authorities 


never dreamed that here was an athlete 
who would not only easily take first place 
as a hurdle-runner at the Varsity, and so 
give Cambridge the championship, but who 
also would do the seven miles in record 
time into the bargain! Of course it is 
always possible to be wis?» after the event, 
and Westminster was glad enough to acknow- 
ledge that A. H. Pearson was a worthy son 
of the school when he had thus compelled 
everybody to allow his claim to be one of 
the finest cross-country runners that either 
Varsity had hitherto seen. But as to the 
authoritres recognising that he 

such ability whilst still at school—that was 
quit? another matter. 

And this latter remark leads me up to 
something I should like to say regarding the 
lapses that occur at our chief schools of the 
kind I have indicated in this article. Can 
they b» attributed to any known cause 
except carelessness ? I am afraid the reply 
must be“ Yes," however much one regrets 
it. Though it seldom happens, I will allow, 
yet there have been cricket and football 
teams, and boat.crews, selected for big 
contests at the schools wherein it was 
known that one or two boys had no right to 
a place on their merits, though they were 
included as against other younger boys. 
Why so? Because the powerful influence of 
a boy's being in the Sixth Form, or of 
his being a Monitor, was too great for the 
captain of the games to disregard, however 
much he knew that Thompson, who was left 
out, was preferable to Wilson, who was put 
in. The thoughtful observer has only to 
watch various teams at the big schools 
practising day after day at cricket, football, 
rowing. etc., to see that there are in many 
lower elevens, fifteens, or eights, boys who 
are far more promisinz, and who show 
far more ability, than one or two of those 
in the higher ranks. And the authorities 
cannot be blind to the fact, either. 

Once let each school determine that merit 
—and merit alone—apart from“ seniority ” 
or age or " influential position," is going 
to place a boy in the chief team of the 
school, and there will soon be an improve- 
ment. Harrow showed she appreciated this 
when ''little Dowson " appeared for her 
against Eton at Lord's; and Chart.rhouse 
proved she had awakened to the same fact 
when young Burrows bowled so well for 
her in the match against Westminster in 
1905. It is in fact the crux of the whole 
matter. Every boy in the school should 
have a fair and proper chance of being 
selected for the first team on his merits, 
without regard to the fact that he is only 
twelve years old” or that he is only in 
the Fourth Form." Then there would soon 
be à vast and visible improvement in many 
teams, that is certain. 
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You Dirty Boy! 


W starting canary-breeding as a pleasing 
and even paying hobby, the novice will 

be lucky if he secures a couple of young birds 
that had nested the season before. There ia 
greater confidence to be placed in such, and 
the novice may learn from such a pair nota 
little as to the manageinent of breeding birds. 

But we will surmise the novice has to start 
with an untried pair of birds. The end of 
March or opening of April is early enough 
for pairing the birds. It is better, of course, 
for the novice to have his birds bought 
weeks at least before that time, so that they 
may be accustomed to their surroundings. 

The birds must be in the full bloom of 
health, or it will be found they are useless 
as breeders, and simply a vexation of spirit 
will take the place of pleasure in the owner. 
Thus it is a sine qué non that the birds be 
active, sprightly, and in the best of feather 
and health. 

For a week or so before pairing them place 
the cages alongside one another, that the 
birds may see each other. and yet not actually 
meet. It often happens that a pair put 
early into one cage pass the time quarrelling 
and squabbling, and by allowing them to 
judge one another as here indicated, this 
trouble may be saved. 

Having put cage, nest, etc., in the desired 
order, let the pair run together, and care- 
fully note how they behave. Meanwhile 
prepare the special food required at this 
time, but continue the usual seed. 

Boil an egg until it is hard (it cannot be too 
hard) and grate down a tea or wine biscuit 
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I season sees increased interest in the 

matches played between the different 
Schools, and the healthy rivalry they en- 
ender adds to the affection of every boy 
or his own school. 

The Marlborough and Wellington match, 
which has now been established for many 
years, resulted in a victory for the former, 
who were also successful over Clifton after 
a close struggle. 

Sherborne were victorious in all their 
school matches, though that with the Welsh 
School, Llandovery, only ended in their 
favour by a single try. Against St. Paul's 
the Dorsetshire foundation ran up the big 
score of 45 points to 3 Altogether Sher- 
borne had a mcst successful season, winning 
all their eleven matches, including that 
against the Old Boys, and their score of 
points for these eleven matches was over 
200. Much of their success is attributable 
to the coaching of G. M. Carev, one of 
the most brilliant International forwards 
of his duy, who is now a master at his old 
school. 

Levs School, Cambridge. also had a fine 
record, as they beat St. Paul's, Merchant 
Taylors’, Haileybury, and Bedford Grammar. 
Their Old Boys’ team had the satisfaction of 
defeating Cambridge University. 

Tonbridge, where the young idea is most 
systematically grounded in the grammar of 
the game by R. L. Aston, defeated Hailey- 
bury and Dulwich. The latter match is, 
we believe, the oldest inter-school fixture, 
having been played continuously since 1874. 
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HINTS TO THE BEGINNER. 
By A. Nicol. SIMPSON, F. z. 8. 


very fine. Crush the egg in the sam? fashion, 
and mix this with the biscuit. If both 
ingredients are passed together through 
an ordinary domestic grater they will be 
properly mixed. 

Put this food in a special dish, and allow 
the birds to eat only when the food is fresh. 
Stale food of this kind is very injurious to 
cage-birds, so it is better to make it up fresh 
every morning. 

In due time, if all goes well, an egg will 
be observed in the nest. This should be 
removed and carefully laid aside. As it is 
a frail thing nt best, a spoon will be found a 
good article to use in lifting it out of the 
nest. The hen will likely lay every morning, 
and when there are three eggs it is wise to 
return the clutch and leave her to her own 
devices. 

During incubation the hen will occasion- 
ally take a run through the cage, but other- 
wise the cock bird will see her properly fed. 
The birds should be undisturbed during 
this time, and no noise or anything of a 
disquieting nature ought to be within sight 
of the cage. 

When the eggs hatch out, a little finer 
food may be given. In place of mixing the 
white along with the yolk as before, the 
former may be withheld for a week or so. 
Once the young birds are on the perches, 
tempt them with crushed hemp-seed. They 
will try the egg-food doubtless, and dip their 
bills in the water-dish, but for days will 
make very little of all this. Again I say, let 
everything be sweet and clean, for very 
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By C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


Sherborne were the only school to defeat 
Tonbridge. Dover College did well, winning 
at least four school matches. 

Some remarkably heavy scoring was 
obtained by Mill Hill on one afternoon in 
their four matches against four teams of 
University College School. The first fifteen 
scored 19 points to 8; the second fifteen 
43 points to nil; the third 122 points to 
nil; and the fourth scored identically the 
same points, 122 to nil—a good afternoon's 
work ! 

Passing mention should also be made of 
the matches played between Dulwich College 
and their old boys. No less than ten teams 
were placed in the field by either side—a 
record, we should imagine. "The Old 
Alleynians, however, in each case proved 
too strong for their younger rivals, and in 
the ten matches totalled 342 points to 51. 
The number of teams put in the field by 
the Old Allevnians F.C. speaks eloquently 
of their enthusiasm, and their first. fifteen 
defeated the Marlborough Nomads. Chel- 
tenham had the satisfaction of beating the 
originators of the Rugby game—Rugby 
School. 

The cockhouse match at Cheltenham was 
won by Boyne's, who defeated Hazelwell by 
3 points to nil At Blundell's School, 
Tiverton, the house championship was won 
for the second year in succession by North 
Close. Bedford Grammar School, if not 
particularly successful in their matches, 
continue to contribute notable players to 
the big matches. F. G. Brooks, one of their 


CANARY FANCIER: 


little upsets a canary, and especially one 
just from the nest. 

After a day or two it will be seen that the 
young birds are swallowing tit-bits of the 
soft food and crushed seed. Meantime the 
pirents will not neglect them. Gradually 
try the fledglings with whole seed, and note 
if they can crack the husk. Once they can 
do so, they may be drafted into another 
cage, and more than likely the hen will have 
eggs by that date and be ready to sit again. 

The ordinary rules of bird-keeping, com- 
bined with the golden ones of hygienics, are 
all that is required to make this hobby a 
pleasure and a profit, and that, too, at home. 

Sp^aking of the profit, the undernoted 

prices, taken recently from one of the fancy 
journals, will enable the one who con- 
templates entering the lists to judge what 
he may confidently ask for his young stock. 
Norwiches are marked down at anything 
from 58. up to 40s. per pair, according to 
strain. One advertisment puts in singls 
birds at 12s. 61. This is for well-bred birds. 
Border Fancy are quoted at 53. 6d. to 
108. 6d. for cocks, and hens at 33. 6d. up- 
wards. Yorkshires range from 5s. 6d. 
for good singing cocks, while Scotch Fancy 
canaries average from 10s. to 205. each. 
„ Once the novice has got over the initial 
Stages, and has gained a name as a recog- 
nis^d breeder of a certain class of birds, he 
cannot fail to realise much enjoyment from 
the hobby and not a little hard cash if h^ 
carries out the business on true commercial 
lines. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOLS FOOTBALL MATCHES. 


alumni, paid a flying visit to England and 
played in the International match against 
the South Africans, scoring the try which 
saved England from defeat. His return to 
the Cape prevented his appearing in the 
subsequent Internationals, and he was 
greatly missed. His record is a brilliant 
one. He played for the South when a boy 
at school—a feat another Bedfordian, J. G. 
Milton, the son of an International, Sir 
W. H. Milton, the Cape statesman, eclipsed, 
as he got his English cap when still at 
school. Another promising old Bedford boy 
is H. H. Vassall, who obtained his blue at 
Oxford. He is a nephew of the famous 
Oxford and = Blackheath captain, Harry 
Vassall. 

In the north, St. Bees, under the head- 
mastership of the old Rosslyn Park player, 
the Rev. H. A. P. Sawyer, and the coaching 
of 8. H. Osborne, are rapidly coming to the 
front. J. G. Scoular, the Cambridge and 
Scottish International full-back, is an old 
St. Bees bov. 

In Scotland, the Edinburgh Academy 
have a good record, as have Fettes and 
Merchiston. Loretto won their annual 
match with Sedbergh, the only fixture be- 
tween English and Scoteh schools. The 
former continue to turn out brilliant players. 
H. B. Tristram, one of the finest full-backs 
that ever played, has succeeded. the. late 
Dr. Almond as headmaster. The famous 
combination of Fettesians and Lorettonians 
made their annual tour in England aud 
drew with Leicester, but suffered defeat 
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from Blackheath. Their match with Rich- 
mond was prevented by frost. 

In Wales the annual match between 
Llandovery and Christ’s College, Brecon, 
resulted in a win for the former. 

During the Christmas ‘holidays several 
matches were played in London between 
the old boys of various schools and also 
between mixed teams chosen from the pre- 
sent school players. 

In the Association section Repton stand 
conspicuous by their victories over both 
Shrewsbury and Malvern. The latter, who 
appear to ss an inexhaustible supply 
of Fosters, defeated Shrewsbury and ley. 
Aldenham were a strong side, and accounted 
for their school rivals. Highgate defeated 
Felsted, as did Bradfield Radley. The well- 


known preparatory schools, Stanmore and 
Abbey School, played an even draw of 
2 goals all. The performances of the various 


schools will be best gathered from the sub- 
joined table : 


RUGBY. 


Bedford Grammar beat Dulwich . m to 3 
Bedford Modern beat Bedford County School . NS 
Bedford Modern beat University College School 13 » 
Bedford Modern drew St. Edward's, Oxford. 0 „ 
Birkenhead Schoo] beat H.M.S. Conway . 8 „ 
Birkenhead Schoul drew Merchant Taylors’ 1 


Crosby 
Birkenhead School beat Merchant ; Taylors’, 
Crosby . s . 24 „ 
Blundeli's beat Exeter School . . . 47 „ 
Cheltenham beat BUE A 
Cheltenham beat R.A. College, Cirencester . 54 „ 
Christ's Hospital beat Eastbourne College . 18 „ 
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Dover beat King's School, Canterbury . 10 , 
Dover beat Sutton Valence " 8 cx 41 „ 
Dover beat Wye College 2 x 4 Cel 
Dover beat Epsom College. . $ ; . 16 „ 
Durham beat Giggleswick . ‘ «98 „ 
Edinburgh Academy beat Glasgow Academy . 27 „ 
Edinburgh Academy drew Loretto . 2-08... 
Edinburgh Academy beat Watson's College . 28 y 
Edinburgh Academy beat Fettes eM 3 
Edinburgh Academy beat Glenalmond . . 43 „ 
Edinburgh Academy beat Merchiston . 8 „ 
Fettes beat Glenalmond . n ; „ 9 „ 
Fettes beat Loretto . ‘ 3 
Glasgow Academy beat Heriot's School " . 90 „ 
Glasgow High School beat Kelvinside 
Academy 18 „ 
Kelly College beat All Hallows School „ 1 
Kelly Oollege beat Newton College 8 . 37 us 


King's School, Oanterbury, beat Epsom College 34 ,, 

King's School, Cunterbury, beat Merchant 
Taylors’ . . 24 9 

King’s School, Canterbury, beat Eastbourne 
College 
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Points 

Leys School beat Bedford ees - «15 to 8 
Leys School beat St. Paul’s . . 34 „ 8 
Leys School beat rai dei BR , .12 „ 0 
Leys School beat Merchant ylors" : .28 „ 5 
Liverpool College beat Birkenhead ME - 8, 8 
Liverpool College beat Conway. " . 6, 3 
Llandovery beat Christ's College, Brecon. ; 22 „ 0 
Loretto beat Sedbergh x " "T .21, 5 
Loretto beat Glenalmond . " . ; .16 , 0 
Marlborough beat Clifton . ¢ ; ‘ .14 „11 
Marlborough beat Wellington . s " . 15 , 13 
Merchiston beat Loretto . 8 " " -21, 0 
Merchiston drew Fettes . . " : 0 „ O 
Merchiston beat Glenalmond . ; : .40, 0 
Merchiston beat Watson College ; ; 10-4 0 
Mill Hill beat Merchant Taylors’ . ° . 25, 0 
Mill Hill beat Bedford Modern. ^ ; . 20, 6 
Oakham beat Bedford Modern . . ; . 6, 8 
Oakham beat Bromsgrove. -19, 6 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, beat Christ’ 8 

Hospital (under 15) $^ .10, 8 
St. Bees beat Giggleswick " x - 9, 0 
Sedbergh beat Durham . i i s . 8,6 
Sherborne beat St. Paul's . ; " " .41, 6 
Sherborne beat Tonbridge. A i " .15, 6 
Sherborne beat Llandovery . . 3,0 
Stewart's College beat Kelvinside Academy .11, 6 
Tonbridge beat Haileybury "EE" e .21, 5 
Tonbridge beat Dulwich . . 6 „ 8 
University College beat Christ's Hospital. . 13 , 11 
Wateon's College beat Royal High Schoo! . 14 „ 0 
Watson's College beat Glasgow High School . 3 „ 0 
Watson's College beat Dollar Institute. 9, 0 
Wye College beat Sutton Valence . " . 6, 0 

ASSOCIATION. 
Goals 

Abbey School beat St. Michael's School . CUM wed 
Abbey Scliool beat 8t. Michael's Sehool . 2 wd 
Abbey School beat Temple Grove . . . 3 „ 0 
Aldenham beat City of London School 4 to 3 
Aldenham beat Forest School . e ; 3, 2 
Aldenham beat Leatherhead . 1, 0 
Arnold House School beat Willaston School 9 „ 4 
Bradfield beat Radley . 3. 2 
Brighton College beat Forest School. 5 5 „2 
Dunstable Grammar beat St. Albans School . 4 „ 1 
Hadleigh House School beat Middleton School 8 , 1 
Highgate beat Felsted ‘ 6 „ẽ 4 
King's School, Rochester, beat Maidstone 

Grammar „ 
King's School, Rochester, beat St. Edmund's 8 

(Sccond Eleven) y ; 4, 1 
Leatherhead bent Lancing. " ; 2, 0 
Leatherhead beat Forest School 1, 0 
Lord William's School, Thame, beat Wycombe 

Grammar 12 „ 2 
Lord William’s School, Thame, beat Burfurd 

Grammar 8 s ‘ „ 6 „ 1 
Malvern beat Shrewsbury . g à „ -3p 2 
Malvern beat Radley . ; x 11 „ 4 
Pocklington beat Hymer's ‘College ; ` . 4, 1 
Repton beat Malvern. > e e (24-1 
Repton beat Shrewsbury . 4, 1 
St. Laurence College beat St. Edmund's, 

Canterbury 4, 2 
St. Laurence College beat St. Edmund's, 

Canterbury . . e 6 „ 0 


Stanmore Schoal drew Abbey School " 2 
Willaston School beat Sandbach School . . 3 0 
Willaston School beat Arnold House School . 4 „ 2 
Wilton Grammar beat Willaston School . 2 0 
Woodbridge Grammar beat 

Grammar 6 
Woodbridge Grammar beat Framlingham 

College. „ 5 1 
Worcester, H.M.S., beat ` King's Behool, 

Rochester . * e . . . - 4, 1 


Yarmouth 


The Inter-University match is so closely 
connected with the public schools that brief 
mention of it may be included here. Neither 
side were quite up to the usual standard, 
and Oxford, who had the better record in 
their term’s matches, was generally ex- 
pected to win. The match, however, is so 
notorious for surprises that Cambridge by 
no means lacked supporters. For once in a 
way expectation was realised, and 0 
who had somewhat the better of the 
all through, won by 12 points to 8. here 
was, however, sustained interest from start 
to finish, it being anybody's match till the 
whistle sounded. The victory pute Oxford 
two ahead in the series of games, they 
having won on fourteen occasions, Cam- 
bridge on twelve, and eight draws have 
resulted. It is worthy of note that no less 
than six of the Oxford team came from 
South Africa, five of them, including both 
halves, receiving their education at St. 
Andrew's College, Grahamstown. 

Scotch schoolboys have so frequently 
captained the Universities of late years that 
it was a change to have both teams led 
by English public-school men this season. 
B. Cozens-Hardy, Rugby, led the Dark 
Blues, and H. F. P. Hearson, Uppingham, 
the Light Blues. The other schools with 
representatives in the match were Lam- 
peter, Bradford, Bedford Grammar, Marl- 
borough (2), Sedbergh (2), St. Bees, Fettes 
(3), Mill Hill, Sutton Valence, Eastbourne, 
Loretto, Cheltenham, Merchiston, Llan- 
dovery, and Leys. 

It is interesting to note that Harrow, 
though playing under a peculiar code of 
their own, have contributed a promising 
International Rugby forward in the person 
of F. V. J. Hopley. Hopley will also be 
remembered as the public-school boxing 
champion and Light Blue cricketer. 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.8., MEM.BRIT.NUM.8OC., 


The Bermudas. 


1 group of islands, formerly known as Sommers Islands, from 
Sir George Sommers, whose shipwreck there in 1609 led to their 
colonisation, enjoy the distinction of being the first of our West 
Indian colonies to strike coins for their own exclusive use. 
were of the denominations of the shilling, sixpence, threepence, and 


twopence, of the following description : 


Obverse.—Type : A hog, with Roman numerals indicating value 
Inscription : SOMMER . ISLANDS. 
Reverse. —lType: A seventeenth-century ship in full sail on the 


above it, within a beaded circle. 


Sea. 


The two smaller denominations are without the name of the 


islands. 


These coins were issued by the Sommers Islands Company under 
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supply of small change. 
& part of them being captured by the French (with whom we were at 
war), on the voyage out. This penny may be described as follows 


(fig. 3) : 
They 


the special authority of James 1., and the device of the hog, whence 
the coins have become known as hog money," was adopted because 


of the numerous herds of wild swine which were found on the islands 
when they were first colonised. All the coins are extremely rare. 
Apart from the scanty supply of “ hog money," the early 
currency of the Bermudas consisted of tobacco, side by side wich 
Spanish silver coins. In 1793, however, an issue of pennies was 
specially struck for use in these islands in order to supplement the 


D.G. REX. 


date, 1793. 


Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the right. 
DROZ . F., the name of the engraver. 


These copper coins had an unlucky fate, 


Fic. 3. 


On neck 
Inscription : GEORGIVS . III. 


Reverse.—Type : A three-masted ship in full sail upon the sea, 
with land shown in the distance ; above, BERMUDA ; below, the 
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Only a limited number of these pennke was struck, and specimens 
are now scarce. At present British coins are the sole legal tender in 
these islands. 


Barbados. 


This island was discovered by the Portuguese, about the year 
1526, but the first to colonise it was a band of English adventurers 
sent out, in 1625, by the Duke of Marlborough, to whom the island 
had been given by James 1. During the seventeenth century, 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar mainly constituted the media of exchange, 
and these articles were succeeded by Spanish money. There have 
been two special issues of coins for Barbados The first consists of 
a copper penny of the following description (fig. 4) : 


Fic. f. 


Obverse. —Type : Negro bust, adorned with a coronet and plume 
of three ostrich feathers ; beneath is the motto, I. SERVE. Some- 
times the name 1. MILTON. F. or the letter M, appears on the 
neck. 

Heverse. —Type: A pine-apple, surrounded by the inscription, 
BARBADOES PENNY, and date, 1788. 

The second issue comprises a copper penny and halfpenny of the 
following description (fig. 5 : 


Fic. 5. 


Obverse.— Type: King seated in Neptune's car driving two 
marine horses, and holding a trident in his right hand ; above, 
BARBADOES . PENNY, Or HALFPENNY, as the case may be ; below, 
the date, 1792. 

Reverse. —Similar to the obverse of the penny of the first issue. 
For a considerable time past these coins have been out of circula- 

tion, and specimens are somewhat rare. British silver and copper 
coins are now mainly in use in the colony. 


Jamaica. 


This island was discovered by Columbus, in 1494, and was taken 
possession of, in 1509, by the Spaniards, from whom the English 
wrested it in 1655. It is alike the largest and most prosperous of 
the British West Indies, and as the headquarters of the naval and 
military forces, and the home of the buccaneers, Jamaica never 
lacked, in its early history, a metallic currency like the other islands 
of the West Indies. It was not, however, until 1869 that a special 
coinage was authorised for Jamaica. Pence and halfpence were 
then issued, and the farthing was added in 1880. "The specia 


Fic. 6. 


coins of Jamaica may be divided into two issues ; the first struck by 
Victoria and the second by Edward vir. "They both comprise the 
three denominations of the penny. halfpenny, and farthing. The 
description of the coins of the first issue is as follows : 
Obverse.—Type : À coroneted bust to the left within a beaded 
circle. Inscription: VICTORIA. QUEEN, and date. 
Reverse. —Ty pe : Within a beaded circle, shield of arms, crest, 
and motto of the island, INDUS . UTERQUE . SERVIET . UNL—(Both 
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the Indies will serve one fState]) Inscription: JAMAICA. ONE. 
PENNY. HALF. PENNY, Or FARTHING, as the case may be. 
fig. 6 description of the coins of the second issue is as follows 
(fig. 6): 
Obverse. —Type : A crowned and robed bust to the right, within 
a beaded circle. Inscription: EDWARD. VII . KING . AND. 
EMPEROR, and date, 1903 e£ sey. 
Reverse. —As before. 
All these coins are made of nickel, owing to the obje-tion which 
the negro population had to money made of copper or bronze. The 
coins of Jamaica are commonly met with in England. 


The Bahamas. 


The Bahamas consist of a chain of about five hundred islands and 
rocks, 700 miles in length, situated north of Cuba and Hayti ; but 
not more than twenty are inhabited. Of these, St. Salvador, which 
is supposed to be the first land discovered by Coiumbus in 1492, 
and New Providence are amongst the principal. No articles of any 
value were produced on these islands, and the inhabitants formerly 
lived mainly by wrecking and piracy. From 1703 to 1717, the 
Bahamas were the pirates' stronghold ; the numerous islands, diflicult 
of approach, affording safe shelters to the marauding schooners. 
In the latter year the black flag was cleared out of the Bahamas by 
Captain Woodes Rogers, and the only coin struck specially for these 
islands commemorates the event. It is a halfpenny of the following 
description (fig. 7): 


F16. 7. 


Obverse.—Type: A laureated bust to the right. 
GEORGIUS. III. D.G. REX. 1806. 

Reverse. —Tvpe: A three-masted ship in full sail on the sea; 
an island and ships in the background. Inscription: BAHAMA 
above; in the exergue:  EXPULSIS. PIRATIS . RESTITUTA . COM- 
MERCIA—(Piracy expelled and commerce restored). 

These coins were intended to supply the n inhabitants with 
small money, but they refused to take them, and very few came into 
actual circulation. A limited supply only was struck, and specimens 
&re now scarce. 


Inscription : 


EARLY AMERICAN COLONIES. 


These colonies comprised part of what is now the United States of 
America, and before the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, were 
under English rule. The English founded their claims to North 
America on the discovery of it by John Cabot, an adventurer of 
Bristol, in 1498 ; but many years elapsed before any settlement was 
effected. The States which used a special currency were Massa- 
chusetts or New England, Maryland or Baltimore, and Virginia ; 
while two series of coins have been issued for use generally in all 
the States ; the firat comprising a tin halfpenny, and known as the 
“ Plantation piece, and the second comprising coins made of brass 
or gun-metal, and known as the Rosa Americana series. 


Massachusetts or New England. 


This country was first colonised in 1620 by a number of religious 
zealots whom the intolerance of the English Government had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge outside their own country. 

The special coins issued for use in this colony present three different 
types. The first consisted of the shilling, sixpence, and threepence 
of the following simple designs — Plain discs of silver stamped on 
one side with the letters N.E. for New England, and on the reverse 
side with the Roman numerals xt, or vi, or 111, for value. These 
coins were issued before 1651, and are all extremely rare. Forgeries 
of them exist, and before giving the high prices which the genuine 
coins command, it is advisable to obtain expert opinion of any 
that may be offered for sale by other than well-known dealers. 

The second issue of Massachusetts coins (known as the Pine- 
tree Series") comprises the silver shilling, sixpence, and three- 
pence, of the following design : 

Od verse. Type: A pine-tree in a circle of dots. 

MASATHVSETS . IN. 

Reverse. —Type: Value and date in a circle of dots. Inscrip- 
tion: NEW ENGLAND. AN . DOM. 

The third issue (called the Oak-tree Series") comprises the 
shilling, sixpence, threepence, and twopence, of a design similar to 
that of the Pine-tree Series, but substituting an oak-tree on the 
obverse for a pine-tree. 


Inscription : 
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Although these coins were continued for thirty years, the date on 
both issues is invariably 1652, except that on the twopence, which 
is 1662. There are, however. innumerable minute differences in the 
dies, especially in regard to the number and form of the branches of 
the trees. 

In a fine and unclipped condition these coins are very rare; but 
the shilling is the least so, and may often be met with in a worn 
state. 


Maryland or Baltimore. 


This district was granted, in June 1632, by Charles r. to Lord 
Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, and the first settlers consisted of two 
hundred gentlemen, chiefly Roman Catholics, of considerable fortune. 
who hoped, in a new country, to enjoy the religious freedom which 
was denied them in England. 

The coins of Maryland were struck in England in 1659 for Lord 
Baltimore, and consist of the shilling, sixpence, and groat of the 
following description : 

Obverse.—Type: Bust of Lord Baltimore to left. Inscription: 

CACILIVS . DNS. TERR#-MARIZ. & CT (Cecil, Lord of Maryland). 

Reverse.—Type: Arms of Lord Baltimore between Roman 
numerals XII, V-I or I-v indicating value. Inscription: CRES- 

CITE . Fr. MVLTIPLICAMINI—(Increase and multiply). 

All these coins are very rare. A coinage in copper was evidently 
contemplated, as at least one pattern penny is also in existence. 


Virginia. 
An attempt to colonise this district was made as early as 1578, 
but it failed: as did another attempt by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1585. 


It was not until the reign of James L that a permanent footing 
on the land was effected. 


The special currency of this settlement consisted of a copper 
halfpenny (fig. 8). 


Fic. 8. 


Obverse.— Type: Laureated bust to the right. 
GEORGIVS . III. REX. 
Reverse.—Type: The Virginian 
Inscription: VIRGINIA . 1773. 
This coin is not particularly rare. 


Inscription : 


shieid of arms crowned. 


Plantations. 


The one coin specially struck for general use in the American 
plantations is interesting. from an economic point of view, as it 
recognises the almost universal Spanish currency of the time, and, 
although issued from an English mint, is in reality a subdivision of 
the Spanish real. Its description is as follows : 


Obverse.—Type: King on horseback. Inscription: JACOBVS. 

II. D. G. MAC. BRI. FRAN. ET. HIB. REX .—(James II., by the 

Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland). 

Reversc.—Type: The shields of England, Scotland, France, and 

Ireland, crowned and arranged in the form of a cross, connected 

by chains. Inscription: vAL. 24. PART. REAL. HISPAN .—( Value, 

24th part of a Spanish real). 

Although this coin bears no date, the presence of the name and 
titles of James rr. shows that it must have been struck between 
1685 and 1688. It is a scarce coin, especially if in a very fine state 
of preservation, and it should be mentioned that there are re-strikes 
in existence which are hard to distinguish from the contemporary 
pieces. 


Rosa AMERICANA SERIES. 


This series of coins, which was intended for general use in the 
American colonies, consists of the twopence, penny, and halfpenny, 
and may be divided, in respect of its designs, into two issues, as 
follows : 

Obverse.—Type: — Laureated bust 
GEORGIUS . DEI. GRATIA . REX., or, 
FRA. ET. HIB. REX. 

Reverse. Type: A full-blown rose. Inscription: Rosa. 
AMERICANA . UTILE. DULCI—(The union of the useful and the 
pleasant) . 1722. UTILE . DULCI . is sometimes engraved on a label. 
The second issue is similar to the first, except that the reverse 

shows a crowned rose, and is dated 1723. Fig. 9 shows a twopenny 
piece of the first issue. 

In addition to the above coins, which are rare, there are also many 
still more rare patterns and varieties of die. All the coins were 


to right. Inscription : 
GEORGIVS. D. G. MAG. BRI. 
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made of brass or gun-metal, and in design and intrinsic value were 
infinitely superior to the current coins of the time. Nevertheless, 


Fic. 9. 
they were exceedingly unpopular, and very few came into actual 


circulation in America. 
(To be contínued.) 
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THE MIONIGHT MAIL. 


W. O. LocKLEY.—]1. Apply for prospectus to the Registrar, Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, Bloomsbury Square, w.c. 2. You must choose the hospital and get 
the particulars from the recretary of its medical school. 


W. HAnTLET.— 1. Yes: coming along. 2. We have described at length how to build 
a Rob Roy canoe. The article has been out of print for years. 


J. G. (Surrey ).—Yes ; we hope to have stories again by all the writers you mention. 


TRUROISM (Carbis Bay).—1. We fear you would do little or no gcod by interfering, 
especially if the others were older tban 3 ourself. Of course, if you are at any time 
appealed to, you can then act. 2. * E. R.M.” starts a new volume in January of 
ench year on the fifteenth of the month. 3. Difficult to say at the moment, as 
new models are constantly being constructed. 


NAT (Southend).—]. * Indoor Games " is at present quite out of print, but a new 
edition is being prepared. 2. All in due time, but we have many and varied 
claims on our space. i 


AMATEUR BOATBUILDER.—Fit a centre-board and use a standing lug 6 ft.in the 
leech, 5 in tbe foot, 4 in the luff, and 4 iu the head. 


OLD “ B.O.P.” RrApEn.— You would find a standing lug more handy. Have it of 
the same area. It is practically the same sail, rather longer in the leech, with the 
head at a sharper angle. 


P. WILKINSON,—It is a Scotti«h quarter-noble of King Charles i., and is worth 15. 64. 


G. Goss, — Full particulars can be found in the Quarterly Navy List, or can be obtained 
free on written application to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


F. L.— Balloon varnish is merely boiled linseed oil. 


F. W. D.— The crucibles are on sale at J. J. Griffin & Sons, scientific instrument 
makers and chemiste, Kingsway, London, w.c. Write to them for their price list. 


H. MORLEY, PII. XF. AND GENERAL. — We have had articles on all the subjects— 
Marionettes, GrummopLone, Model Yuchts—but they are now out of print. 


Esa COLLECTOR.—The list varies in each locality. You can see a list of the wild 
birds protected in your district either at the town hall or the police-station. 


Roya, GEonGE (E. R ).—Thank you for pointing out that on pace 125, column 1. 
liue 8, " Fasley " should be “Pasley,” he being afterwards General Sir Charles 
Pasley—and your grent- uncle. 


—— 


(No. 24 OF CURRENT VOI.) 


Is it murder, Mr. Bell? 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


FROM THE SLUMS 
TO THE 
QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega,” “The Butterfly 
Hunters,” etc. ete. 


(illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER III. —“ THE RED TERROR AND 
HIS TEACHERS. 


urs was distant shouting, the rattle of 

wheels, the clatter of hoofs, and the 
crowd cleft itself in twain as if by magic. 
In “leks than no time," as some one re- 
marked, not fewer than three engines were 
working on the burning pile. But some 
men and women could now be seen on. the 
roof, and, lo! the fire-escapes were found to 
be too short. 

Terrible would the plight of these un- 
happy creatures have been had not some 
of the pluckiest of the men forced, almost 
dragged, their companions on to the ad- 
joining roof, and thence the escape was 
easy to the street below. 

But, despite the efforts of the brigade, 
the roof soon fell crashing in, amidst a 
shower of sparks that rose hundreds of feet 
in the air, and the great building. which had 
given shelter to over sixty little families, 
was now but a scorched and blackened ruin. 

As soon as he was sufticiently recovered 
Johnnie assisted Mr. Bell and Pizzie Green 
to find accommodation for those among the 
inmates who had no friends to whom they 
might go. 

Mother Doolan’s was not far away, and 
she gladly took her share. The missionary 
had a young men’s club, and the floor of 
this was requisitioned, and by five in the 
morning all were fast asleep. Bell knew a 
good deal about surgery, and his skill had 
on this occasion come in very handy indeed, 
for there were many cases of bruising and 
burning, and one of fracture. 

Both Johnnie and his auntie had been 
taken in charge by Pizzie, who really seemed 
delighted in being able to give them a 
temporary home. 

“ To the poor the poor are always kind," 
is, indeed, a true saying. 

This hardly applied to the Dab-Chick, 
however, who, from his skill as a boxer, 
often “landed,” as he termed it, in one 


match more than would have kept Mr. Bell 


and his sister a year. 

No, Mrs. Reid," he said next morning, 
" you keep that room, you and Johnnie, 
till you find another little home. Well,” he 
added, if you are too proud not to pay 
rent, you may pay half a crown a week. 
There! 

Johnnie was not altogether sorry for the 
change of quarters. and would have been 
perfectly happy, indeed, had Pizzie Green's 
girls been boys. They were not, and that 
was the drawback ! 

But the lad was not idle. Early every 
second or third morning he was at Covent 
Garden, and on other days he found himself 
on ships, where he was very handy indeed, 
and much in demand by outgoing stewards. 
It was a poor day if he didn't make eighteen- 
pence. He was honest and earnest, and 
both these qualities soon met with recog- 
nition as he became known. 


With the exception of Mr. Bell, Pizzie 
Green, and the Sergeant, with two or three 
favoured boys, Johnnie Reid had but few 
friends. 

The fact is that before this strange lad 
could make a pal of any boy he must fight 
him. None of his own size ever dared to 
stand up to him, and so he singled out 
larger specimens to be the recipients of his 
fistal favours. Needless to say, many a 
thrashing he received, and some he gave to 
lads who ought to have knocked him out in 
three minutes. : 

But when Mr. Bell and Pizzie became his 
teachers matters soon altered for the better, 
and before very long Johnnie was known 
in courts and alleys as The Red Terror.“ 
Why “red” it is impossible to say, but 
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probably the title had been borrowed from 
some tale of blood and thunder in the penny 
dreadfuls; and he was feared by bullies. 

B»fore going to visit Johnnie for the first 
time our missionary had made a point of 
seeing the Board School teachers. They 
summed up his character in & very few 
words: Full of fun, fighting. and practical 
joking. Very clever for his age, or any 
age, but plavs the maddest pranks, and is 
capable of setting the school by the ears 
on th» shortest notice. Never at school 
when he can keep away. 

When th» missionary first promised to 
advance his education if he would come at 
certain houra to his rooms, the boy looked 
down at his rags and laughed. 

Me go to the parson's diggings in these 
togs?” i 

„A lady I know will get you a nice suit 
if vou promis? to take care of them, or your 
auntie for vou.“ 

Johnnie had sighed a deep sad sigh. 

* She would, sir, or rather ‘ uncle,’ the 


pawnbroker. But I don't want to give 
her away, sir. She is good to me, and I 
love her." 


Now since the fire, however, things were 
altered, and Johnnie's new suit was taken 
charge of by Pizzie himself. This man 
knew life, and knew the exact value that 
was to b» placed on the promises or reforms 
of a dipsomaniac like the unfortunate Mrs. 
Reid. 

That new suit of Johnnie's, although not 
built by a West-end tailor, was really ex- 
ceedingly smart, and he looked so well in 
it that Mr. Bell no longer hesitated to go 
for long walks with the lad. His auntie 
was charmed with the change; but there 
were tears in her eyes as she looked at him. 
Perhaps she was thinking that, but for the 
curse which had dracsed her so far down 
in the world, the boy might have been 
holding a very ditferent position in society. 

Johnnie took to his books in earnest 
under the kindly eye of his tutor. Without 
a hitch he got through the first book of 
Euclid ; indeed, he conquered every problem 
without assistance. 

Mr. Bell was not satisfied with simply 
doing good, but he wanted to do all the 
good in his power, and for this reason he 
set about trying to bring Pizzie Green under 
uplifting influences. Not being very suc- 
cessful at first, he began to doubt whether 
the little man was a proper companion for 
his young charge. 

One day he put the matter to Johnnie 
pretty straight. 

* I'm not sure, Johnnie," he said. that 
I wouldn't like you to give up Pizzie Green." 

Never, sir!” The boy's face flushed 
with momentary anger as he spoke. I don't 
think you'll ask me to do that, sir. There 
may be some dark corners in Pizzie's 
life, but he has never tried to teach me 
anything that isn't good. Oh, no; and 
Pizzie has never been before the beak except 
for having a drop too much." 

Mr. Bell took the boy's hand there and 
then. “Anyhow,” he said, you're a brave 
lad to stick up for a pal." 

He said no more on the subject just then. 

Mr. Bell had been taught that the key 
to a boy’s or girl’s affections is the stomach, 
but he was not long in finding out that as 


- regards Johnnie it was his fists. 


Pizzie was not only a light-weight, but a 
very tiny though wonderfully strong man. 
The boy was quite as tall, so that all Mr. 
Bell taught him of boxing he practised on 
Pizzie—well, with him; and the Dab-Chick 
was really proud of his pupil’s prowess. 
And never a coarse word did he ever use. 

There is no very romantic or wild scenery 
anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London ; yet to Johnnie Reid, for whom 


the world as yet was but like an opening 
rose, there was a strange fascination in 
those very early walks that Mr. Bell and he 
now took together. 

The Serpentine is not much of a river, 
but it is good enough to improve one`s 
swimming in, and the trees in the parks and 
groves never looked so sweet and refreshing 
as they did when the dew still lay on every 
leaf or blade. And sometimes there was 
such a gush of happiness, such a gush of 


_ jov. spread over the boy's heart that he was 


half afraid of it—half afraid that he might 
awake and find it all a dream. 

At such moments he was very silent, 
because very thoughtful Reveries like 
these Mr. Bell did not dare to disturb. 
For there had been a time when the world 
had been to himself all one beautiful 
romance, lit up by splendid possibilities of 
a happy future. 

Mr. Bell had a row-boat, and was a good 
oarsman, and many a morning the two 
went afloat together, long before the 
mysterious mist had quite gathered itself 
off the darksome river, and while the 
houses, sad and sombre, were yet wrapped 
in silence, and never a sound broke the deep 
and impressive stillness. 

Mr. Bell was never ''preachy." His 
object was to teach Johnnie to think for 
himself. 

One morning they had paddled far 
beyond Kew, and stepped on shore to rest 
for awhile on the grass. 

“ Very quiet to-day, Johnnie.” 

** Just thinking, sir.” 

There was a curious smile on the boy's 
face. 

“I say," he said suddenly, you won't 
think me a fool, will you, if I tell you my 
thoughts? 

“ You are certainly no fool, lad.“ 

Then, as far as he could, in simple lın- 
guage Johnnie proceeded to explain those 
thoughts of his. 

“ I sometimes," he said, “ lie long after 
auntie is asleep. I think and wonder till 
I can't sleep at all." 

“ About what in particular ? " 

“ Well, about what I don't want you to 
laugh at.“ 

As Mr. Bell was silent, the boy pro- 
ceeded : 

“ It would be an awful thing, wouldn't it. 
sir, to be what one of my teachers called 
an atheist, and not believe the Bible?“ 

“ [t would, indeed." 

But, Mr. Bell "—and then Johnnie spoke 
of some of his difficulties, and Mr. Bell 
tried to help him as only the earnest Chris- 
tian can. Johnnie went to breakfast that 
morning with his friend, and probably no 
boy ever made a more hearty feed, to the 
great delight of Miss Bell, the missionary's 
sister and general helper in the great battle 
they were fighting for the weal of the poor 
dwellers in the slums. 

After such a long row both were hungry. 
Well, the toast was crisp and thin, the 
butter sweet, th» eggs were really new- 
laid, and that piece of cold boiled Fam was 
fit food for an epicure. 


Bell's club, as it was called, was a great 
success, and I don't think it would have 
become half so popular with the class of 
boys who frequented it had not the mis- 
sionary permitted, nay, but encouraged, 
wrestling matches, and many a tough 
tussle. 

No betting was allowed in the club, but 
after the sports there was often a short 
descriptive lecture with the lantern, either 
by Miss Bell or the parson himself, and 
frequently there was music. 

Of course, the young members of the 
club were not all honest, and billiard-balls 
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at first used to disappear. But as others 
were not provided these were soon found 
again, and those who had appropriated 
them used to receive a sound thrashing 
from their pals. 

Mr. Bell was dead against low slang, 
and such words as “ nicked " or “ pinched,” 
etc., were soon banished from the club. 
He was not long in teaching his boys that 
there was neither cleverness nor humour in 
sinning for sin’s sake. 

Mr. Bell appointed several of the larger 
boys special constables, and as they were 
permitted to punish delinquents in their 
own way, they took a special delight in their 
duties, and soon crime was all but unknown 
in the club. 

The young clergyman had set his mind 
on getting Pizzie Green into his service— 
getting him, indeed, to engage in the good 
work. 

But Pizzie only shook his head and 
smiled. 

“If ye want to teach a starling. Mr. 
Bell,“ he said, you've got to get him out 
o' the nest. I'm too old a bird, thanking 
you all the same. Sides, he added, I'm 
a professional, and can't afford to let my 
business go to ruin—leastways, not quite.” 

Something happened one morning that 

. Johnnie Reid never forgot. 
. It was early autumn, and the beauty- 
tints were on the trees. Early autumn and 
very early morning, too. Mr. Bell and Johnnie 
had managed to leave London at dawn en 
route for Epping Forest on board of a 
luggage train, the driver of which knew the 
boy well. 
it would be so delightful to wander .in 
this fairy-like forest all among the ferns 
and the sweet, sweet heather belle 
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Ah, there are shady nooks and corners in 

this forest, the beauties of which are quite 
unknown to most dwellers of London. Rest- 
ful sylvan scenery, beloved of wildflowers, 
and many bright-eyed, happy, “‘ wee, tim'rous 
beasties ” that dwell among the brackens 
green. : 
This was a Sabbath morning. but Mr. 
Bell's duties commenced not until well on 
in the day, for people in the slums are 
seldom if ever early risers on what we call 
the day of rest. 

They went on and on, far past the Forest 
Hotel and the lodge where Queen Bess 
dwelt while hunting. Then they left the 
main road, and through among the oak- 
trees over the green soft sward into a 
veritable fairyland. 

How still and sweet was all around ! 

„These are old haunts of mine, Johnnie, 
and I always feel better for a walk amidst 
such sylvan solitudes.” 

Johnnie started and clutched his com- 
panion by the hand, as if to draw him back. 

Voices could be plainly heard coming up 
from a distant thicket of trees. 

Voices, suppressed cheers, and now and 
then the sound of cruel thuds and blows. 

The boy turned pale. He felt sick at 
heart. 

Then a more distant cheer was heard, 
and the voices waxed louder, and were 
evidently now coming nearer. 

Mr. Bell had just time to draw his com 
panion in under the cover of some green 
bushes whence they could see everything 
without being themselves seen. 

Just down yonder, not two hundred 
yards distant, was a squad of ill-dressed 
men, nearly all of the lowest caste, with 


. the exception of two young dandies, who 
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evidently belonged to what is called the 
upper ten. These bore themselves with a 
sort of smiling dignity, but were evidently 
excited. 

The roughs themselves were many of 
them in dishabille, the white sléeves of 
some red with blood, while others' were 
hurrying on their jackets. 

But between two of these a man was 
being. supported. He was naked to the 
waist, though a coat was loosely tied by its 
sleeves over his back arid around his neck. 
Though his feet touched the ground they 
trailed over the grass, while his face and 
chest were swollen and cut till it bore 
scarcely the slightest resemblance to those 
of a human being. 

They paused close to where Mr. ‘Bell and 
Johnnie were hidden, and a flask was held 
to the wounded man’s purple lips. 

“ Drink, Tom; drink, and pull yourself 
together. The coppers will be on us if we 
don't look sharp.” 

The man drank, but fell to the ground in 
the very act. 

Bear a hand now, boys. Up with him." 

And the poor battered wretch was borne 
away helpless and limp. 

“ Oh, sir, what has happened ?" cried 
Johnnie. Is it murder, Mr. Bell?“ 

" No, lad; no. It is sad. though, and on 
the morning of a day so hallowed. Come on 
with me, boy. There must be another poor 
fellow down yonder that will be in sad need 
of my services." 

He walked quickly on now, but Johnnie 
was hardly prepared for the sight that 
met his gaze as soon as they opened out the 
adjoining copse, and sto ther near a 
group of men in a little green e, brightly 
lit up now by the beams of the morning sun. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE FOREIGNER. 


By THE Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A. 


CHAPTER IL—A GREAT FIELD DAY AND ITS CONCLUSION. 


the examinations 
e arithmetic 


the mornin 


N 
I continued. pers were 


finished by half-past ten, and, after a brief 


interval in the playground, the boys re-assem- 
bled for their examination in French. 
Monsieur Vidal, the French master, 


were . 


looked gloomy as he gave the papers to the 
senior boys to be distributed. 
“ That's a bad sign," thought Harford. 


No doubt he's had news of the outbreak 


of war between France and Germany.” 
Then, having distributed his lot of papers, 
he returned the remainder to M. Vidal. 

Has war been declared, sir? he asked, 
laying the papers on the master's desk. 

“ Not yet, it ees not a declaration openly, 
but will ver' soon," replied the master. 

“ Ah well, good luck to la belle France.“ 
and Harford resumed his seat as M. Vidal 
began his vigil. 

or some time the silence was unbroken 
save for the “ scratch, scratch " of the pens 
or the rustling of paper, but before an 
hour had flown it was evident from the 
many coughs and the wandering glances 
that the majority of the boys had done all 
that they could of the questions. 

** [t ees vair near ze time," cried M. Vidal 
at length as he glanced at the clock. “It 
ees but five minutes.” 

So the papers were presently collected, 
and those boys who belonged to the Cadet 
Corps rushed off to prepare for the review 
after dinner. 

The Corps had been in existence for two 
terms, and membership of it was at present 
optional As yet no boy had been promoted 
to the rank ol captain or lieutenant, which 
positions were filled temporarily by two of 
the assistant- masters. The drill.instructor 
was the sergeant-instructor of the town 


volunteer company, and shortly after two 
o'clock he marched up to the school together 
with the volunteer band. 

The review was to take place in the football 
field, but the Cadet Corps, numbering 
about eighty, mustered in the playground. 
Here their officers inspected their belts and 
rifles and the drill-instructor gave them a 
few brief commands. 

“ Sho-o-o-oul-dah hip!" This, of course, 
was understood by the rank and file to mean 
Shoulder arms," and they shouldered arms 
accordingly. 

" A-a-a-aies ray!" This being Eyes 
right," the boys glanced in that direction, 
and so with A-a-a-aies frin ! " which was 
“ Eyes front." 

At length the command “ By the right, 
Quick March!" was shouted by their 
captain. 

Bang, rattle, and clash! went the drums 
and cymbals of the town band, and to a gay 


. tune the Cadet Corps stepped out for the 


football field, followed by a crowd of their 
schoolfellows. 

Here were gathered together a few of the 
“ nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
as Crossland afterwards remarked, and at 
the saluting base, close to a tall newly 
erected flagstaff, from which floated the 
Union Jack, stood Lieutenant Tom Crombic. 
resplendent in scarlet and gold. 

Although Harford was not in the Cadet 
Corps he was present on the field with the 
other spectators, and cheered as loudly 
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as any when they gave the General Salute," 
which was taken by Crombie. He watched 
she many. evolutions, performed in a more 
or less creditable manner, until at last the 
Corps formed up and marched past in grand 
style. 

After this Lieutenant Crombie, whose 
face suddenly became as red as his uniform, 
mads them a short speech, which was inter- 
rupted by much cheering ; then, headed by 
the volunteer band, they marched back to 
th» playground and were dismissed. 

" Not at all a bad show," commented 
Harford approvingly after supper that 
evening in his den. Considering the short 
time you've been at it I must say you 
fellows in the Cadet Corps did your part very 
well." 

* Yes, I think we did," assented Crossland 
modestly. '* Why didn't you join the 
Corps, Dick ? "' 

* Oh, too much fag for the short time left 
before I go up to Oxford. But I think I 
shall join the ‘Varsity volunteers.” 

Bravo! cried Crossland. ‘ But what 
about that crab business? Have you got 
it?” 

Oh yes.“ replied Harford; and, getting 
to his feet, he opened a cupboard and brought 
out a couple of plates, together with some 
bread and cheese, a bottle of vinegar, knives 
and forks, some pepper, salt, and a small 
jar of pickles. These he placed on the 
table. . 

“ Now," he said, put some cheese on your 


* 


— 


Nose few years ago the exigencies of 
business life compelled me to take up 
my residence in an ancient and decaying 
town in the north of Spain. 
In days long past the place had attained 


considerable importance, but the busy 
currente of national life had shifted and left 
the once populous city high and dry. On 
this account, I and my comrade, who was 
at once my superior in office and my senior 
in years, had no difficulty in obtaining at a 
ridiculously low rental very excellent ac- 
commodation ; in fact, wo took a house that 
onc? had been the hom? of nobility. 

The lower storey we did not make any 
use of: its doors were bolted aad barred, 
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plate and pour vinegar over it. Then 
squash it into a paste. That makes imita- 
tion crab." 

Harford led the way, and his example was 
quickly followed by Crossland. The result 
was a mess of a somewhat unappetising 
appearance, but it was attacked by the 
two boys with gusto. 

* Have some pickles," quoth Harford with 
his mouth full. 

Thanks; shall I cut you some bread ? " 

“Do!” And a thick slice was passed 
to him. 

" [ts very nice," remarked Crossland at 
length when he had finished his share, but 
one can have too much of a good thing. 
Whit are you going to do with the re- 
mainder * ” he continued, pointing to a piece 
weighing about half a pound. 

I don't know," replied Harford. Then 
suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. Oh, 
I say, tell you what, Crossland, let's make 
a Welsh rarebit out of it. Ics quite easy." 

Crossland agreed. I'll cat my share of 
it,” he declared valiantly ; and Harford soon 
produced a kettle, which he placed on the 
fire. While the water was boiling he 
shredded the cheese into a large saucer, 
which he placed over the kettle, having first 
removed the lid. Soon a delightful aroma 
filled the room, and when the cheese was 
ready it was scraped on to their plates. 

This is first-rate,” commented Cross- 
land. * It knocks the crab affair into a 
cocked hat.” 

( To be concluded.) 


A TERRIBLE FRIGHT. 


By THE Rev. J. WILLIAMS BUTCHER. 


and, so far as I knew, they were not once 
opened during our occupation of the pre- 


mises. The first Hoor we devoted to business 
purposes; the rooms above were our 
" quarters.” Here we lived, practically 


alone, doing for ourselves all that was 
necessary, save for the weekly visit of a 
peasant woman, who came to give the 
rooms a general clean-up. 

The town was so remote from all the rush 
of business life that we had but one mail per 
day; it arrived about noon and was des- 
pitehed at midnight. "This meant that the 


hours we kept were in chronic defiance of . 


the wise saw of our boyhood's days: 


“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise." 


If our health, wealth, and wisdom depended 
upon our early hours, we were in a sorry 
plight. Work could not begin until the day 
was half spent; so we rose accordingly, and 
it was always close upon the ‘ witching 
hour" when one of us started for the railway- 
station, fully a mile away, to add our con- 
tribution to the Madrid mail. 

It happened that one night my comrade 
was away with our letters, and I, left alone, 
was enjoying the luxury of a quiet rest, 
dreaming, with fond memory, of the “ old 
folk at home, when I was aroused by a loud 
and peremptory knocking at the door below. 
Taking a candle, I went downstairs, tra- 
versed the long passage, and opened the 
sliding hatch that is to b» found in the upper 
panel of every door in that part of the 
country. Through the grid I saw a man, 
evidently of the peasant class, excited, 
exhausted, and dishevelled. In piteous and 
urgent tones he begged me to open, declaring 
that he was being.pursued, and was in 
imminent peril of his life. Immediately 
I opened the door, let him in, and, takin 
him to our fireside, I gave him drink an 
food and tried to obtain a coherent version 
of his story. 


“ Yes, it does,” Harford agreed; and 
then silence ensued for a space. 

Tell me, Harford, when do you start 
for France? asked Crossland at length. 

“ To-morrow night from Dover. I'm 
going to stay with some friends near Chalons. 
Jolly nice people they are, too. I would 
wait until Friday, but Monsieur Vidal is 
going to France to-morrow, and as we shall 
be travelling for some distance on the same 
road I’ve made up my mind to go with him.” 

* Look here," remarked Crossland, whose 
father was a wealthy silk merchant who 
could afford to humour his son's whims, ‘ I 
feel very much inclined to go with you. Do 
you think those people of yours would put 
me up as well for a few days ? " 

“ Yes, rather; but it's a little late in the 
day to think of it now, isn't it?“ 

Perhaps so, but I'll ruminate upon it 
during the night. I'll ruminate, my lad, 
and tell you in the morning what I've de- 
cided to do. My dad would let me have 
the cash like a shot." 

“Well, hurry up with your ruminating. 
old chap," advised Harford. “ You only 
have till to-morrow afternoon to decide about 
it, you know." 

“ Oh, I'll let you know soon enough one 
way or the other! Ah, well I'm off to 
bed. Coming, Harford ? Pleasant dreams! 

“ Pleasant dreams, indeed! quoth Har- 
ford. * Why, we've eaten about a pound 
of cheese between us, to say nothing of the 
pickles ! ” 


I gathered that some trivial matter had 
been in dispute, that angry words had 
passed, that blows had been struck, and that 
the passion of revenge, so quickly aroused 
in the fiery southern temperament, had 
induced his opponent to seek sympathisers 
among his own kith and kin, who, rallying, 
had pursued the unfortunate fugitive with 
deadly intent, until he, for a moment de- 
stroying their scent, had sought refuge with 
me. He did not fear further pursuit so 
long as I gave him shelter, for in the shadow 
none had seen him enter the house; even 
if thev had seen him the prestige of the 
Englishmen. would protect him. 

Time passed, and my companion, who 
would occasionally lengthen his midnight 
walk, had not returned. I was getting very 
sleepy and longed for the shelter of the 
sheets, so at last I told my not over- 
welcome vixitor that he must depart. Poor 
fellow, he had not expected this, and he 
pleaded so earnestly that I would accom- 
pany him to the porch of the nearest church, 
where he could seek sanctuary till the 
morning dawned, that I put on my boots and 
went with him. 

On my rcturn I found my chief, greatly 
wondering, and not a little concerned, at 
my absence. When I had told my story 
he was very angry. I did not think," said 
he, * that you could have been such a fool. 
The country simply swarms with banditti ; 
this man is in all probability one of them; 
his story but a clever ruse ; they know that 
we often have a considerable amount of 
money and valuables here. I believe he 
was just a spy, and that before long we shall 
have to face & genuine attack." As he 
knew the country and the habits of the 
people much better than I did, his gloomy 

rognostications greatly troubled me, and 
à began to regret my too ready benevolence 
and my unsuspicious credulity. 

A week or two passed by, however, 
without any misadventure, and we had 


almost forgotten the incident, when my 
memory was refreshed in a most unpleasant 
way. I was again alone. This time I had 
gone to bed, when I distinctly -heard foot- 
steps coming up the stairs. I sat up and 
listened. They were not my chief's steps, 
for he was a heavy man and slow in his walk, 
whereas these were light and rapid. Silence 
followed, broken again by other footfalls. 

In an instant 1 recalled my midnight 
visitor and the suspicions of my colleague. 
Beyond doubt his prophecy was about to be 
fulfilled, and the miscreants were gathering 
for the attack, hence the stealthy, scarcely 
audible footsteps. But how had they 
gained admission? Surely my chief had 
not left the door unlocked ; surely no harm 
had come to him ? 

Opening the hatch of my bedroom door 
I shouted in Spanish, Who is there?“ 
No answer, but an oppressive and, to me, 
an ominous silence, broken.in a few minutes 
by renewed footsteps, as stealthy and sub- 
dued as before. Again I cried, “ Who is 
there? Answer, or I fire! " Receiving no 
reply, I fired in rapid succession all the 
barrels of my Winchester. When the 
report, which sounded like thunder as it 
reverberated through the old palace, had 
died away, there was a silence as of 
death. i 

Every second I felt more and more creepy 
and uncomfortable. At last, however, to 
my great delight, I heard the unmistakable 
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and welcome tread of my friend. On seeing 
me he cried, “ What is the matter? Aro 
vee ill? You look ghastly." I soon told 

im all that had happened, and suggested 
that, perhaps, as the would-be burglars had 
found me armed and ready for them, they 
had deemed discretion the better part of 
valour and had promptly fled. He looked 
very grave and was beginning to give direc- 
tions as to what should be done in case they 
returned, when I heard again the same 
sound, and said, Hush! Here they are, 
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then.“ He listened carefully for a few 


: seconds, then burst into hearty laughter. 


I suppose I looked both surprised and 
vexed ; I know I felt so. Seeing this he 
said, It's all right, old fellow. Don't get 
waxy—RATS!” And for many a day I 
had to listen to an artistically varied and 
highly imaginative account of my midnight 
defence of our quarters against a rapidly 
AL band of four-legged bandits. But 
or all that, I can well dispense with a 
repetition of such an uncanny adventure. 


Puss wonders what paper these three mice are so interested in. It seems to us that 
they tell their own fail. 


$ID DID a —. — — 


A HANDFUL of gravel flung by an unseen, 
41 though no light, hand against my 
window-pane rouses me very effectually 
from my light slumbers and brings me 
speedily out of bed. 

A glance at my watch tells me it is four 
o’clock A.M., while a second glance out into 
the world beyond my window informs me 
that it is one of those heaven-born mornings 
when it were a shame for mortals to lie abed. 

I throw up the sash and am hailed by my 
old beach friend, Tom—whose skilful and 
pre-arranged gravel-throwing is responsible 
for my early rising—with the news that 
“ t'others be down on t'beach awaiting for 
us, so hurry up like." I consequently 
" hurry up like," and slip into an old 
flannel suit, making a toilet of the simplest 
description, for I am bound on a venture 
where niceties of raiment or the absence of 
& shave will call for no comment by my 
companions, but the missing of a tide 
through my tardiness will. 

I presently join the party on the beach, 
comprised of five typical Deal boatmen 
gathered round their galley-punt, and with 
a hasty greeting we tumble aboard and shove 
off, for we are bound on what is to me 
quite a novel expedition—no more nor less 
than a run out towards the Sands Head 
Lightship in search of flotsam and jeteam, 
or, as they term it, out for cargo.” 

Some few days before, a cargo steamer 
had been sunk in collision off Dover, and the 
old beach-combers knew that there was a 
chance of earning an honest penny by 
salvaging such of this cargo as bobbed up 
and floated at a certain set of the tide. 

The old brown lug-sail is soon hoisted 
and trimmed, and we thrash merrily through 
the waves on this glorious July morning, 
with a fairly stiff southerly wind almost 
abea:n of us, which, if it holds, should get 


SALVAGING. 


Dv VINCENT HUGHES, 


Author of “ Through Canal-land in a Canadian Canoe," 


us to our destination before the majority 
of the folks ashore— poor sluggards I think 
them at the time—are beginning to be astir. 

It is good to be out and afloat on a morn- 
ing such as this, with a bright blue sky 
overhead, flecke here and there with fleecy 
clouds like patches of thistledown dabbed 
on the blue vault by some fairy hand ; the 
sun slowly climbing upward and gaining 
in generous warmth each moment, and the 


Clutching 


sparkling sunlit waves over which we 
merrily dance, leaving a swishing wake of 
foam in our path. 

Then the exhilarating air! As I suck in 
great lungfuls of the ozone, the cobwebs 
vanish like magic, and I could shout or sing 
for the sheer joy of it. I presently notice 
that a fairly general movement is made in 
the direction of breakfast, for it is surprising 
how a man’s appetite gets sharpened after 


he has his lungs filled with the salt air and 
the spray begins to tingle on his cheek. 
I fall to with a hearty grace on the simple 
fare provided, and no dainty rolls and coffee 
seem to have ever tasted so well as the 
bread and cheese, thick meat sandwiches, 
and cold tea, which constitute our break. 
fast this halcyoa morning. 

A sail of an hour or more in a south-west 
direction and the skipper points ahead, 


a Priz:. 
using his pipe as an index. “See them 
spars stickin' out yon?” After a few 


moments’ survey of the tumbling waters I 
nod assent. "That's her what we te 
maakin' fur," and he turns and gives a 
brief direction to the man at the helm. 

We presently lower sail and out go the 
sweeps, for, as I gather from Skipper Tom, 
it is rather tricky work nearing the vicinity 
of a wreck, and it would probably spell 
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disaster to sail right on to a submerged 
barrel or bit of wreck ige. : 

One man—boat-hoox in hand—is peering 
over the bows of our craft, and presently he 
sings sharply out for the rowers to back 
water, and, as they promptly ohev, a sub- 
merged object (it turns out to Le a barrel 
of olive-oil) grazes our bows as it is lifted 
along by an on-coming wave. The look-out 
man hastily makes a grab at the barrel and 
secures it with his boat-hook, others of the 
crew leaning over the gunwale and succeed- 
ing in passing a rope around it. 

Now cones the tug of war. We all 
grasp the rope and lean well over to star- 
board. A strong pull all together and the 
barre! is hauled over the gunwale and 
stowed away, and we proceed on our search, 
We cruise about, picking up here and there 
a few hides and occasionally a barrel of 
tallow or oil, all the time the man forward 
keeping a bright look-out over the bows, 
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for the heavy barrels float just awash, end 
upwards, and it takes a keen and practised 
eye to observe them before they have a 
chance to stove in a plank of our boat. 

We have by this time got a fairly full 
cargo aboard, so the word is given to head 
for home, as, the wind having dropped, a 
stiffish pull is before us. 

On our way back we fall in with an indi- 
vidual in a small rowing-boat, who makes 
signals to us to bear down upon him, It is 
soon apparent that he is in a dilemma. 
He has shipped his sculls, and is leaning over 
the stern of his boat holding on, as best he 
can, to a huge barrel, whieh he can neither 
pull into his craft nor make fast alongside, 
as both barrel and boat rise and fall on the 
waves. 

He proceeds to parley with us. Ahoy 
there! Maybe yew'll gi’ me a haand?" 
“ Maybe we will; maybe we won't," is the 
uncompromising reply. What'll yew want 


out on't *" Couple o' shares," Then 
keep nt to yerself ; we don't want nuthin’ to 
do wi’ it."  " Gi’ yew one share.” * Maake 
ut one and an arf.“ Be blowed to 
yew." 

After a good deal of haggling, during 
which we make a pretence of sheering off. 
we eventually come to terms and relicve 
our solitary friend of his white elephant. 
It proves to be an eight-hundredweight 
barrel of olive-oil (the biggest catch we have 
tackled to-day), and all our efforts proving 
unavailing to get the barrel aboard without 
capsizing our craft, we make it fast alongside 
and pull for shore. 

Here the coastguard and customs officer 
come down to meet us for an inspection of 
our haul, and duly apportion, by some 
mysterious calculations, the share of salvage 
due to our boat, after which I stroll home to 
lunch with an appetite that bids fair to 
astonish my landlady. 
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SOUTHWARDS FROM HUDSON BAY: 
SOME INCIDENTS IN CANADIAN TRAVEL. 
By Rey. J. H. Keen, C.M.S., Britisu COLUMBIA. 


T= announcement that the newly 
planned trans-Canadian Railway—to 
he known as the Grand Trunk Pacitic—is 
to traverse the region midway between 
Hudson Bay and Ottawa, recalls to my mind 
a journey I made a few years ago over the 
name ground in mid-winter on foot. A 
brief account of that journey, compiled 
from careful notes made at the time, may 
perhaps be interesting in view of the close 
uttention which the advent of the railway 
will certainly concentrate on that locality. 

The new railway is to go from east to 
west. I went from north to south, starting 
from Moose Factory at the extreme southern 
point of Hudson Bay, and walking to 
Temiscamingue (or, as it is sometimes 
. written, Timiskaming)—a small post on a 
lake of the sume name not far from Mattawa. 
The distance covered was about three 
hundred miles; and though this was an 
insignificant journey as such journeys go, 
it nevertheless required careful preparation, 
as nothing worth mentioning could be 
procured en rote. 

My first step was the engaging of a couple 
of Indians to accompany me, but this was 
soon accomplished with the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Co.’s officer in 
charge of Moose Factory. Two stalwart 
Crees readily offered their services in return 
for a certain number of“ beaver.” These 
“beaver” are neither skins nor coins, 
but paper values equivalent to about three 
shillings. There is no coin in circulation 
in Hudson Bay, and to pay a man so many 
“ beaver” means to place this sum at his 
credit in the Hudson Bay Co.’s books. 

My chief difficulty lay in contining my 
outfit to the smallest dimensions both as 
regards size and weight. It is astonishing 
how little one can travel with when necessity 
requires. My personal clothing consisted 
of a fur cap with ample car-flaps, a fairly 
thick overcoat, worn over a deerskin shirt, 
deerskin leggings, deerskin shoes (moccasins), 
large enough to accommodate three thick 
pairs of duttel socks, and deerskin mittens 
warmly lined. In my pocket were a water- 
proof ‘match-box in case the main supply 
should get wet, a compass, and a silk 
handkerchief, the use of which will appear 
presently. 

For provisions I took flour, oatmeal, 
canned meat, butter, lard, and some frozen 
fresh meat, besides the indispensable tea 


and sugar. My bedding consisted of a 
couple of blankets and a rabbit-skin ** robe“ 
or quilt. I cannot imagine why arctic 
travellers and others do not use these quilts 
more. They are made of rabbit-skin cut 
into strips an inch wide and closely netted. 
When completed they are nearly three 
inches thick, and both sides alike; and if 
folded over and two sides sewn up, as mine 
was, they make perfect sleeping-bags, and 
render any other bedding quite unnecessary 
even in the coldest weather. 

Our outtit being ready, the Indians brought 
their sleighs to the door—thin pieces of 
wood about eight feet long and a foot wide, 
turned up at the front end to mect the 
snow—and on these were securely lashed 
bedding and provisions, together with a gun, 
axe, a few cooking-utensils, and a smal! 
valise. Each man was to draw a sleigh, by 
means of a rope passed round his shoulders, 
and I was to follow behind. 

At last everything was completed. The 
snow lay three feet deep on the ground, 
and the thermometer stood below zero, 
but the sun shone brightly. We each 
buckled on our long snow-shoes, lighted 
our pipes, and started in single file down 
the steep bank on which Moose stands, 
on to the river where the ice was three feet 
thick and covered with a foot of snow. 
The village, with its white wooden houses 
stretching for half a mile along the high 
river-bank, disappeared as we reached the 
first bend in the river, and we felt fairly 
cominitted to our journev. 

A novice in snow-shoes wonders how 
people can walk in them. A practised hand 
knows that he can actually make better pro- 
gress with them than without them—not 
simply because they support him in the 
deep snow, but because they compel him 
to take measured steps and so economise 
his strength. "The foremost of the party 
has the hardest work, for he has to break 
the road, and my Crees undertook this 
duty alternately. One has not been on the 
snow long before one realises the value 
of eyelashes, for the glare of the bright 
sun becomes so trying that, with many 
people, it results in a severe form of intlam- 
mation of the eyes known as snow- blindness, 
This malady, to which Indians are as subject 
as whites, we happily escaped. 

During most of the first day we followed 
the course of the river, but afterwards we 


found that its windings would take us too 
far aside, and we struck out on a track of 
our own, though still meeting the river at 
intervals. We had not very much walking 
through actual forest, for, though the country 
is more or less wooded, the whole region is 
one network of waterways, and the greater 
part of the time, after leaving the main 
river, we were crossing lakes of various 
sizes or wide swampy tracts destitute of 


trees, or following the course of small 
streams. At this time of year everything 


is securely frozen and there is a safe high- 
way anywhere. 

Presently a halt was made for the midday 
meal. Whilst one of the Indians was 
unstrapping the sleighs, the other and 
myself were engaged in gathering firewood 
and boiling the kettle. For this we had to 
ascend the river-bank. The kettle had to 
be filled with ice, as no water was procurable, 
and melted snow is not pleasant drinking. 
By the time the kettle had boiled and the 
bread and meat thawed, we were more than 
ready for our meal. Our fire had been 
kindled on some large sticks laid close 
together on the snow. When we were 
ready to start, the heat had melted the snow 
and the fire had gradually sunk till at last 
it was at the bottom of a deep hole, and the 
Indians had to go down on hands and knees 
to reach a hot ember with which to light 
their pipes. 

We decided to adopt the usual plan of 
camping early in the afternoon and making 
an early start in the morning. Accordingly, 
about 4 P.M., having reached some thick 
woods, we halted for the night. After 
selecting a well-sheltered spot beneath a 
huge spruce fir, and taking care that there 
was no snow lodged immediately above us 
which would melt and fall on our heads 
on the fire being lighted, we took off our 
snow-shoes and used them as shovels in 
removing the snow from the space we 
purposed occupying. The snow thus 
removed formed a high bank round our 
enclosure, and served to keep off the wind. 
The cleared space was then carefully lined 
with spruce-branches, a bare spot being 
left in the centre for the fire. 

Firewood was abundant and we used it 
frecly, and soon the huge fire burned so 
fiercely that we had to check its ardour 
with a few handfuls of snow to prevent 
the flames reaching the  pine-branches 


overhead. Red Indians are credited with 
taciturnity. They are taciturn only on 
state occasions or when seriously engaged. 
My men had spoken but little during the 
day, but at night, during the meal and 
afterwards, they seemed as loquacious and 
frolicsome as a couple of boys. The twent 

odd miles just covered with a heavy sleigh 
were quite forgotten, and the most trifling 
mishap was a signal for a hearty outburst 
of laughter. 

In preparation for an early start on the 
morrow, we retired early. A blanket was 
spread on the pine-brush, and my rabbit- 
skin bag placed. upon it. Into the bag I 
crept after partly undressing, and, drawing 
the flap over my head so as to leave only a 
small hole to admit the air, I was soon fast 
asleep. 

Once during the night I awoke and peeped 
out. The fire showed only a few smoulder- 
ing embers. On the other side of it lay 
my two companions, sleeping soundly under 
ordinary blankets, quite unconscious of 
the cold, which had been severe enough to 
form a circle of ice round my air-hole. All 
around us rose the huge trunks of the pines, 
which stood out black against the snow. 
Here and there between their tops the 
stars were visible. But for the hard breath. 
ing of the men and an occasional snapping 
of a twig among the trees, not a sound was 
audible. 

It was a fascinating picture, but oh, so 
cold! I withdrew into my bag, and was 
soon asleep again. The next thing I was 
conscious of was being aroused for the cup 
of steaming coffee which the men had already 
prepared. During the latter part of the 
night some snow had fallen, and my sleeping- 
bag was powdered with it. Yet I had 
not once been conscious of cold, so effectual 
is the rabbit-skin in keeping one warm. 

As we advanced on our journey the weather 
became colder. It is strange that extreme 
cold produces almost the same sensation 
as extreme heat. Facing the wind at 
a low temperature is not at all unlike 
holding one's face close to a fierce tire. The 
wound made by a frost-bite, too, closely 
resembles a burn. 

Soon my silk handkerchief came into 
use, for each time we halted my moustache 
had become one mass of ice, the removal 
of which in the ordinary way is neither 
expeditious nor painless. By tying the 
silk handkerchief over my mouth for a 
few moments, sufficient heat was detained 
to thaw the ice quickly and easily. 

Throughout this journey we were entirely 
tree from frost-bites. Once, indeed, I had 
a narrow escape. I had carelessly left my 
ears uncovered, when suddenly I heard one 
of them give a slight crack. On putting up 
my hand, I found my car feclingless and 
knew what had happened. Taking up a 
handful of snow I rubbed the freezing 
part vigorously, and soon circulation was 
restored. Had I used a warm application 
instead, I should probably have lost my 
ear. As it was, I merely had to endure a 
few hours’ sharp tingling as the penalty for 
my carclessness, 

We met with remarkably few living 
creatures during the journey. Two or three 
times we came upon very recent tracks 
of moose deer, but did not actually see any. 
Once, when crossing a small Jake, we saw 
a fox coiled up on the snow asleep. One 
of the Crees stalked him, but the wary 
creature took alarm and fled before the 
Indian was within gunshot. Grouse were 
not unfrequent in the wooded localities. 
They were usually surprised on the ground 
and flew up into the nearest trce, where the 
sat motionless and soinetimes allowed the 
Indians to throw nooses over their heads 
and drag them down. In more open places, 
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especially amongst willows, we got a few 
ptarmigan. Their snow - white winter 
plumage serves admirably to protect them, 
and my _ keen-eyed companions usually 
detected them by their tracks on the 
snow. . 
This seeming absence of living creatures 
is however, very deceptive, as is shown by 
the numerous tracks in every direction in 
the forest. Most of the forest inhabitants 
are nocturnal Among the tracks we 
identified were those of lynx, fox, marten 
(sable), skunk, ermine, mice of various 
sorts, and rabbits. The sharp eyes of the 
Indians recognise each track instantly, 
and a locality is valuable or otherwise in 
their estimation according to the number 
and character of the tracks observable. 

So thinly populated is this part of the 
country that between Moose and Abitibi 
Lake we only once came upon a human 
habitation. This was an Indian encamp- 
ment in the forest. We knew beforehand 
of its proximity by the numerous beaten 
paths leading to it. 

The camp was formed by a number of 
long poles placed on end about a foot apart 
in a large circle, and brought together at 
the top. Over this framework was spread 
a covering of dressed deer-skins. The low 
entrance was closed by a blanket weighted 
with a stick. Inside we found the occupants 
sitting cross-legged round a large central 
fire—two young women and their mother, 
and several chiJdren. The husbands of the 
younger women were away visiting their 
traps. 

These people were known to my Crees, so 
we had a kind reception. We had not 
been talking long when the two hunters 
returned, bringing with them a few martens 
(sables) and several rabbits. The latter, 
which were frozen stiff in all kinds of 
grotesque attitudes, were about the size 
of English hares, but pure white with 
dark marks on their extremities. 

As evening approached, our hosts pressed 
us to stay the night, which we did, and we 
made a pleasant party round the camp 
fire. At our evening meal we were able 
to effect a welcome exchange of provisions— 
they being delighted to get some of our 
bread, whilst we, on our part, appreciated 
their delicious dried beaver. During the 
greater part of the year these people lead 
a solitary existence, each family confining 
itself to its own hunting-grounds, and only 
meeting their friends in the spring, when all 
visit the nearest trading post to dispose of 
their winter's skins. Retiring to rest was 
a very simple matter. We all merely wrapped 
our blunkets around us and lay down where 
we were, with our feet towards the fire, and 
with the nearest bundle for a pillow. 

One morning, whilst the Indians were 
packing their sleighs, I asked them to point 
out the direction they purposed taking, 
and walked on ahead. I had been walking 
about half an hour when one of the men 
overtook me, shouting excitedly. I had lost 
my bearings, he said, and had been describ- 
ing a circle, and should soon be again where 
we had started from. None but those who 
have actually tried, know how difficult 
it is to preserve one’s bearings in the forest. 
The Crees seem to know by instinct where 
their way lies, and seldom lose themselves. 

Once or twice during our journey we 
observed a stick standing upright in the 
snow, and in the cleft top of it was fixed 
a little roll of birch-bark. This was an 
Indian letter, written with a charred stick 
in the syllabic character with which all these 
Indians are familiar. Messages left in this 
way often get into the hands of those for 
whom they are intended after lying for 
months in the cleft stick. In fact, the cleft 
stick is the modern letter-box in embryo. 
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For the first two hundred miles of our 
journey we were crossing a perfectly flat 
country. In the neighbourhood of Lake 
Abitibi, however, the ground began gradually 
to rise to a ridge of low hills, running east 
and west, which form the watershed of the 
region. This ridge once passed, our way 
lay over more or less level land all the way 
to Temiscamingue. We little imagined, 
as we sat in the small log house at Abitibi, 
chatting with the genial Hudson Bay Co.'s 
officer in charge of the post, that in a few 
years a busy railway-station would rise 
on that very spot, with probably a branch 
line to Moose Factory over the very ground 
we had just crossed ! 
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THE EARLY DIP. 


By MAITLAND STEWART HERIUEB. 


W The sun is flooding all the windows, 
To the trumpeting of some exultant cock. 
It's a downright summer morning —come at lust! 
And it’s seven by tle dormitory clock, 
You have been among your blankets long enough, 
And it's time to pitch the ooverlet nway. 
Only hear the pebbles jingle where the surf is on the 
shingle 
As the morning tide comes creeping up the bay! 


Heave a pillow at your neighbour on the right! 
Sling a slipper at the man across the floor! 
It’s a sin to lie abed at such a time 
When your windows open right upon the ashore. 
Now for huddling on whatever comes to hand: 
Now for towels—and the roughest on the rack! 
Now for revelling in the nip of an early morning dip 
Where the sea is foaming white around the Stuck. 


There's a simultaneous trek toward the cliff— 

All the dormitory pounding at your back; 
There's a scattering of pebbles as you come 

In a neck. or-nothing scramble down the track. 
Then for pevling well to leeward of the crag, 

With the morning sun about you, warm und red 
(And—an energetic struggle with the shirt 

That has somehow got entangled round your head), 


Let the juniors go wading throngh the surf, 
Where the water hardly reaches to the knee. 
You prefer to take your header from the pier— 
And a better place for diving could not be 
So you grip the timbers firmly with your toes, 
Aud you poise yourself, and gather for the throw ; 
Then a leap, and down you swerve in a parabolic 
curve, 
There's a splash 
you go! 


among the waves, and — iu 


Into seven foot of swinging, stinging sea: 
Brisk as soda on the kin, and steely-cold : 
For the winter storms have lasted long and late, 
And the summer sun has hardly taken hold. 
Its a cold that sets you wriggling down below— 
Not at all the sort of thing to make you stay, 
Having just a hint too much of the iceberg in its 
touch, 
Aud you strike for upper water straight away. 


Then for lashing out for all that you are worth, 
Double over-arm —in screw-propeller style; 
Getting warm again by thrashing through the sea, 
As a new destroyer runs the measured mile. 
Thirty yards of it, with all the pressure on 
And the bubbles showing white upon your track, 
Aud you're up again on land, Ah! the warmness of 
the sand, 
And the rasping of the towel on your back, 


There ll be ripping summer bathing later on, 
When the cove is hot and still—without a breeze; 
When you speud à whole long, dreamy afternoon 
Flopping in and out exactly as you please, 
[t's a luxury—but still it won't compare 
With the fierce exhilaration that you win 
By that bathe in early spring. 
Ah! the freshness and the sting, 
And the-bite of icy water on the skin! 
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` THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


EORGE RispEN fulfilled the master's 
expectations, proving himself honest 
and conscientious in work and play. He 
` went through the preparatory course with 
credit, and in January 1854 he passed into 
Abbeysid» School, taking a good place, 
and afterwards rising with more than 
average speed. When I joined the school 
two years later, Risden was in the Fourth 
Form. 

There was another new boy who came 
at the same time as Risden, a cheerful 
youngster called Powell, always ready for 
& frolic. But circumstances arose which 
caused his absence from school for a half. 
year, and when he re-appeared on the scene 
he waa so altered in manner and appearance 
that the boys could hardly believe him to 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “Uncle Towser,” “ The Wallaby-man,” ete. 
(Ill ust rated bu P. V. BRADEKH AW.) 


CHAPTER II.—THE CAPTAIN OF THE Lkororn. 


Before that absence from school Powell 
had shown himself nimble and active and 
good in the gymnasium. He would climb 
up the long rop? and circle the steel bar from 
which it was suspended. with nothing between 
him and the floor but a sheer drop of fifty 
feet. The boys often went up to the top 
of the Abbey Tower. Powell would climb on 
one of the battlements, and make a tour of 
the square, stepping over the spaces between 
the battlements and looking down the 
dizzy depth of a hundred and fifty feet 
without turning a hair. 

He gave proof of his wonderful nerve one 
day in the summer holidays of 1854. At 
that time the great work originally conceived 
just a hundred years before by William 
Vick of Bristol—of spanning the abyss 


Are you the crew of the Leopo'd? he gasped." 


be the light-hearted Powell of former 
acquaintance. 

He looked pale, frightened, cowed, and he 
seemed oppressed with morbid fears. They 
called him “ Henry the First," and chaffed 
him about the White Ship, because “ he 
never smiled again." He refused to answer 
questions as to why he was so altered ; 
he avoided the company of his former 
chums; he mooned about in a dismal, 
listless manner; he had headaches, and 
was often in the sick-room; he screamed 
in his sleep, and terrified the boys in his 
dormitory. 

Powell's father was head of a merchant 
house in Bristol, which did considerable 
business in provisioning ships. Powell used 
to enjoy sauntering about the docks, seeing 
the great ships come and go, talking to 
the sailors, learning all he could about 
th^ foreign ports they visited. l 


between Clifton and Leigh Downs by a 
bridge—had long been in abeyance from 
want of funds. The two great gaunt piers 
had been standing for years on either side, 
anticipating the glorious Suspension Bridge 
destined eventually to unite the two edges 
of the mighty chasm. But on that July 
day in 1854 the only means of crossing 
was in a basket, pulled by ropes, suspended 
on a single iron rod strained between the 
two piers. 

Few passengers ever availed themselves 
of this means of transit. The awful majesty 
of sheer space, with only a frail basket 
hanging from a single rod between you 
and destruction, was enough to daunt the 
ordinary excursionist. But it was just the 
very experience to tickle the fancy of Frank 
Powell. He had no difficulty in getting 
leave, for his father liked to encourage the 
boy to prove his strength of nerve. 


So Powell took his seat in the basket, and 
his a?rial voyage began. It afforded him 
an ecstasy of delight. He leant over the 
edge of the basket, and gazed into the 
dizzy depth without a shadow of qualm. 
Midway between the sides of the rift, mantled 
with woods and purple nooks of shadowin 
rocks, a stately merchant-ship p 
beneath him, towed by a sturdy tug; but 
never a whiff from the rolling volumes of 
black smoke reached his nostrils, so sublime 
was the height. The tapering masts and 
broad yards of the vessel, her maze of 
rigging, white deck, and dark hull, formed 
a picture to rivet his soul with a thrill of 
exultation. She passed up-stream, parting 
the waters, and leaving a long wake that 
widened into waves breaking on either bank. 

When once more upon firm ground, 
Powell sp2d down the slopes, bent on follow- 
ing that ship to her moorings. He soon 
overtook her, and kept pace till she was 
drawn up against the wharf-side of Cumber- 
land Basin. Her name was the Leopold. 

He paid several visite to the Basin on the 
days that followed, to watch the busy scene 
of discharging cargo. Cheerily sounded 
the cries of the sailors, as they hauled in 
rhythm at the ropes; slowly the wheel on 
the yard-arm turned, as it registered the 
effect of every haul which helped to hoist 
the heavy bales out of the hold. Then, 
as the bales swayed and swung aloft deftly 
balanced, they were caught and pushed by 
willing hands towards others, which received 
and stored them in carts drawn up alongside 
the ship. All was bustle and activity. 

Captain Weatherall, skipper of the 
Leopold, bluff, hale, and hearty, took notice 
of Powell one morning. 

“ You seem fond of ships, my lad. What 
is your name? 

“ Frank Powell, sir.“ 

* Son of the big merchant ? ” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, 
Master Frank. Your father and I have had 
dealings together many years. Will you 
come on board and have a look round ? " 

Powell thanked him, and was well pleased 
to have a chance of inspecting the ship. At 
the conclusion of the tour, the captain said : 

„] have a letter to send your father: will 
you take it along? It wants an answer. 
and I should be glad if you would bring it 
round about twelve o'clock." 

The captain picked out the letter from a 
pile of papers lying on his cabin table, and 
Powell went off, promising to bring tne 
answer in good time. 


The Leopold, on her return voyage from 
the American ports, had put in at Queens- 
town for repairs, having encountered rough . 
weather in the Atlantic. During the few 
days' delay Captain Weatherall met a friend, 
Lieutenant Anson of the Royal Navy. He 
had been catching trout in Ireland, and, as 
his leave was nearly up, he accepted the 
captain's invitation to return to England 
on board the Leopold. Anson became 
popular with the sailors, and on the day 
of Powell's visit to the ship the lieutenant 
was going to treat the crew to a dinner 
at the Green Dragon, a comfortable old- 
fashioned inn, about ten minutes' walk from 
Cumberland Basin. The crew of th» 
Leopold were all assembled in the bar of the 
Green Dragon at twelve o'clock, in goca 
fettle of app»tite and spirits. Soon after 
their arrival Li»utenant Anson joined them. 


* Sorry I was not here to receive you, 
men. I ran for it. Hope I have not kept 
you waiting long." 

" Never a bit, sir," said the mate, Job 
Hinksey, & burly fellow, with a face like 
a gorilla. Tis only just turned a quarter 
past twelve by the clock yonder.” 

* When have you got to be a-board ? " 

** Three o'clock, sir," was the answer, in a 
chorus of gruff voices. 

Anson led the way to the dining-room, 
followed by the crew. They found the 
feast laid out in ample fashion. The clink 
of steel soon told its tale, and the roast beef 
of old England speedily left only a savoury 
atmosphere in evidence. Plum-puddings, 
round as cannon-balls, made but a transient 
show. 

After the solid feast was over, bowls of 
fragrant drink whetted the taste for speech 
and song. The mate was on his legs. 

“We've had a rare blow-out,” he said, 
“and we all thank the gallant gen'leman as 
gave it, and wish him long life and happiness. 
Leastways, if any of us don't share in them 
sentiments, I'd ask him to step out after- 
wards and let us argufy the matter. "There 
isn't a sailor in the Merchant Service as 
isn't proud of the British Navy. We're all 
of a piece when it comes to fightin' for the 
old flag. We drink your very good health, 
sir!" 

The toast was drunk with tremendous 
cheers. 

* For he's a jolly good fellow ! " 
Britannia ! ” 

Then Lieutenant Anson proposed the 
health of th2 Leopold, officers and men: 
“Your captain is a man you may be 
proud to serve under. He's a true sailor. 
He knows how to manage his ship, and 
how to manage his men. Long life to the 
captain and crew, and good luck to the 
ship!“ 


* Rule 


This toast was likewise honoured with 


uproarious enthusiasm. They prolonged the 
festivities till it was time to return to 
the ship. "Then, as the men tramped along 
the street with much boisterous merriment, 
they met that boy, Frank Powell, whose 
pale face and wide-opened eyes expressed 
a bewilderment of horror. Instead of 
etanding aside to let. the noisy sailors pass, 
he deliberately planted himself full in their 
way. 

Are you the crew of the Leopold? he 
gasped out. 

* Yes, we be. 
Rooshia ? ” 

'""Pve just come from the ship. The 
captain has been murdered ! ” 

As he uttered the fatal word, Powell 
staggered forward, and would have fallen, 
if one of the sailers had not caught him. 

“ What's that he says?" What? 

* Who?" “ Murdered, did he say?” 
The sailors were so dümfoundered that 
speechless amazement followed the few 
queries of incredulity. Not a man among 
them imagined it possible that their skipper 
could have had a deadly foe, who would 
watch for the opportunity of their absence 
from the ship to fall upon him with mur- 
derous attack. Lieutenant Anson was no 
less horrified at the news. 
. They stumbled onwards with uncertain 
steps and mutterings of awed amazement, 
dragging Powell along, for his tottering 
knees refused to support him. The death- 
like pallor of his face seemed to stamp on 
him the character of guilt, and mark him as 
a criminal being dragged to execution. 

They found a policeman in charge of the 


Are you the Emperor of 
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papers, a pipe, and a cap. The chair, on 


which he had probably been sitting when 
the fatal assault was committed. was 
overturned. 


The men stood staring, and presently 
began talking in awed whispers. The 
policeman questioned them. 

Was he captain of this ship?“ 

“ Aye, sure—Captain Weatherall.” 

Who is the mate? | 

* I be," said Job Hinksey. 

What can you tell me? 

" We all left this 'ere ship pre-cisely at 
five minutes to twelve by that there clock. 
The captain was sitting at that table, 
attending to business, as them papers 
show.“ 

Did you all leave the ship together?“ 

“ Aye, every man jack of us." 

Was there anyone els? on board the 
ship besides yourselves ? ” 

" Aye, Lieutenant Anson—he came on a 
few minutes after.“ 

“ Who is Lieutenant Anson? 

This ere gen’leman, who has just 
treated us to a dinner at the Green Dragon." 

What can you tell me, sir? 

" I was with the captain, in this cabin, 
helping him with his papers, when the men 
went ashore. I left the ship at five minutes 
past twelve by that clock. I joined the 
men at the Green Dragon at a quarter past 
twelve by the clock in the bar.” 

" Aye, that be true," chimed in voices 
from the crew. “ We noticed the time 
because the gen'leman thought he had kept 
us waiting." 

The policeman made notes of this informa- 
tion, and then turned his attention to Powell. 

" It was this scared-looking chap who 
gave notice of the murder. What have you 
got to say? 

Powell was so paralysed with horror that 
he could hardly find voice to choke out 
coherent answers. But the information was 
gradually drawn from him, that the captain 
had shown him over the ship that morning ; 
that he had received a letter for his father ; 
that h» had brought back an answer, and 
seen the captain alive at twenty-three 
minutes past twelve—he had noticed the 
time by the cabin clock; that he had 
brought another letter to the ship at half-past 
two, when he found the captain lying dead 
upon the floor. 

The policeman took down these state- 
ments. After studying his notes for a 
while, he said : 

It seems that you and Lieutenant Anson 
were the last persons who saw the captain 
alive. He must have been murdered 
between 12.23 and 2.30. That will be my 
report at the Coroner’s inquest. You will 
have to appear as witnesses." 

Powell's agitation was distressing to 
eia The policeman tried to encourage 

im: 

" Show a bit of spirit, my lad; no one 

wants to hang you, but if you go on like 
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that at the inquest the jury will be inclined 
to think you guilty." 

Powell was even more overpowered with 
nervous derangement when he appeared 
before the Coroner. Further inquiries in 
the neighbourhood of the docks produced 
no clue to the mystery, and both Lieutenant 
Anson and Frank Powell were tried at the 
Assizes on suspicion of being concerned in 
the murder of Captain Weatherall. But as 
no proof of guilt could be established, they. 
were both discharged, and the tragedy was 
relegated to the list of unsolved mysteries. 

These painful, circumstances occasioned 
Powell's absence from Abbeyside during the 
winter half of 1854. He returned to school in 
January 1855, greatly altered in appearance 
and behaviour. He was grievously oppressed 
with the horror of the crime, with the shock 
of guilty suspicion attached to him, with a 
dread that the boys would know of it, and 
with the fear that they would worry him 
upon the subject. 

Nothing was hinted by anyone during the 
first week to cause him distress, but his 
fears did not abate. He was shy and timid, 
and kept aloof from his companions when- 
ever it was possible. He attracted attention 
by his strange and unsociable behaviour. 
He often started up from sleep with piercing 
screams of Murder! Murder!" The boys 
in his dormitory were terrified. They 
plied him with questions. One burly West- 
countryman, named Powys, found a sheet 
of a Bristol newspaper, in which: a pair of 
Powell’s boots had ben wrapped. It con- 
tained an account of the trial. Powys 
gloated over it, and showed it to a chum. 
They put their heads together and plotted 
conspiracy. They pounced upon Powell 
one morning by the three elm-trees. 

Now we have found you out at last!“ 
they said, as he trembled beneath their 
grasp. ‘‘ No wonder you scare the chaps 
in dormitory by shouting Murder! The 
brand of Cain is on your brow. You 
murdered Captain Weatherall of the Leopold 
—you know you did! Down on your 
knees this instant, and confess, or we will 
assemble the whole school this evening and 
hang you from one of these elm-trees ! ” 

Powell was so overcome with terror that, 
on the moment of release from his perse- 
cutors, he rushed off to the headmaster's 
study, and told him the whole story of his 
trouble. Dr. Marsham did his best to 
comfort the agitated boy, telling him to put 
& brave face before the world. He also 
spoke very seriously to Powys on the subject, 
and bound him by a solemn promise to 


stry and prevent the boys talking about 


the matter. So rigidly was that promise 
kept, that no further hint of Powell's connec- 
tion with that tragedy in Cumberland 
Basin was ever dropped. 

The incident soon faded out of mem 
as regarded the school, though Powe 
himself seemed .unable to shake off the 
effects of that t»rrible experience. 


( To be contínued.) 


ship, who stood by, while the men pressed 
forward to survey the scene of the tragedy. 

The unfortunate man lay, as he had fallen, i 
huddled upon the floor. An iron hand- — „ e$ the " B O. P.“, 
spike was on the table, among a litter of Loue NET make this widely known ! 
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FAMOUS BRITISH ADMIRALS OF TO-DAY. 


wr are our loading admirals to-day ? 

How many British boys could answer 
that question ? Not many, it is to be feared. 
But, since all sensible boys are readers of 
the B. O. P.,“ the ensuing article ought to 
do a good deal to alter this state of things. 

Before giving some account of the careers 
of our most distinguished admirals, perhaps 
& few words of explanation may be of 
assistance, Admirals (or flag-ofticers, to 
use a more correct term) are divided into 
four grades. The highest of these is Admiral 
of the Fleet (corrosponding to the rank of 
Field-Marshal in the Army); then come 
Admiral (equal to General), Vice-Admiral 
(equal to Lieutenant-General), and Rear- 
Admiral (equal to Major-General). There 
are a great many flag-oflicers on the active 
list of the Navy—ninety-two at the time 
of writing—and it is neither convenient 
nor desirable to deal with more than a smail 
proportion of them here. Those men- 
tioned below are the ones in whom the 
Service reposes most confidence, and upon 
whose shoulders, in time of war, the fate 
of the British Empire would rest. 


ADMIRAL OF THE Freer Sir JOHN 
ARBUTHNOf FISHER, G. C. B., O.M., LL.D., is 
the greatest admiral we have had since the 
days of Nelson and St. Vincent. During 
the past twenty years he has successively 
filled the highest and most responsible 
posts in the Navy, and has displayed 
extraordinary ability in all. He was born 
in Ceylon in 1841, and first saw service as 
a Midshipman against the Russians in the 
Baltic, 1854-5. In the war with China in 
1857-8 he took part in the capture of 
Canton and of the Peiho Forts. His zeal 
and capacity obtained him rapid pro- 
motion, so that he reached post rank in 
1874 at the early age of thirty-three. He 
took part in the bombardment of Alex. 
andria. July 11, 1882, as Captain of the 
inflexible, then our biggest and finest iron- 
clad, which inflicted more damage to the 
batteries with her 80.ton guns than any 
other ship present. After the bombardment 
Captain Fisher landed with the Naval 
Brigade, and obtained much credit by his 
invention of the armoured train.“ which 
he commanded in various skirmishes with 
the enemy. His next command was H.M.S. 
Excellent, the name officially given to the 
gunnery training school at Whale Island, 
Portsmouth, of which great establishment 
he may be regarded as the practical founder. 

In October 1886 Captain Fisher was 
appointed Director of Naval Ordnance at 
the Admiralty, and from that time to the 
present his remarkable genius has been 
recognised by constant employment. He 
reached flag rank as Rear-Admiral in 1890, 
and terminated his service in the Naval 
Ordnance Department the following year, 
when he was appointed Admiral Super- 
intendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. This 
post he only retained until January 1892, 
when he was selected for the high office of 
Third Sea Lord of the Admiralty and 
Controller of the Navy, which he held for 
more than five years. His excellent service 
in this capacity was rewarded in 1894 with 
the K.C.B., and in 1896 he became a Vice- 
Admiral. In August 1897 he hoisted his 
flag for the first time at sea in the new 
battleship Renown as Commander-in-Chief 
on the North America and West Indies 
Station. He was recalled from this com 
mand early in 1899 to act as the representa- 
tive of Great Britain at The Hague Peace 
Conference. This over, he again hoisted 
his flag in the Renown in July 1899 as 
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Commander-in-Chief of th» Mediterranean 
Squadron (then our strongest fleet), and 
speedily attracted attention by the ex- 
tremely high level of etiiciency to which 
he raised it. Durinz the dark days of the 
South African War, when more than one 
European Power «displayed unfriendly feel- 
inga towards this country, nothing did 
more to keep the peace than the splendid 
condition of our naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean. 

sir John Fisher left the Mediterranean 
in May 1902, soon aft?r attaining the rank 
of full Admiral, to take up the appointment 
of Second Sea Lord at the Admiralty, 
receiving at the same time the Grand Cross 
of the Bath. In August 1903 ne became 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and 
during his tenure of that command was one 
of the famous Committee of Three on War 
Office Reorganisation. On October 21. 
1904 (Trafalgar Day), he returned once more 
to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord—the 
„ head of the Navy, who would 

ave supreme control of operations in the 
event of war. At the same time Sir John 
had the honour of being appointed First 
and Principal Naval ^ide-de-Camp to his 
Majesty the King, who is one of his firmest 
friends. 

A list of the naval reforms initiated by 
Sir John Fisher would be far too long to 
insert here, as they include in their scope 
every branch of the Service ; but they have 
resulted in a vast accession of strength to 
the fleet in the shape of increased efficieney 
in all directions, and a concentration of 
force in the waters where it would be 
required in war time. Sir John Fisher 
was in 1905 invested with the Order of 
Merit (perhaps the most exclusive distinc- 
tion the Sovereign has it in his power to 
confer) and in order that his invaluable 
services might not be lost to the country 
by compulsory retirement under the ago 
limit, he was specially appointed an addi- 
tional Admiral of the Fleet, which will permit 
of his remaining at his present post till 1911. 


Next to Sir John Fisher, our most dis- 
tinguished  flag-oflicer is ADMIRAL SIR 
ARTHUR KNYVET WILSON, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
v. c., who was born in 1842. As a Midship- 
man he saw active service in the Black 
Sea, 1855, and in China, 1857-8. He re- 
ceived promotion to Commander in 1873 for 
the good work he did in helping to found 
the modern Japanese Navy. At the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1889 he 
was Captain of the Hecla, and two years 
later won the Victoria Cross at the battle 
of El Teb under circumstances which are 
well worth relating here. A sudden rush 
of dervishes had broken the British square, 
and the situation was a critical one, when 
Captain Wilson rushed single-handed into 
the breach, and made such vigorous play 
with his sword that it broke, leaving him 
defenceless. Most men would then have 
retreated ; but, nothing daunted, he held his 
ground, and, though wounded in several 
places, knocked over his assailants right 
and left with his fists, thus keeping them 
off until assistance arrived and the gap in 
the square was closed. Seldom has the 
v.c. been more worthily bestowed. 

In 1887 Captain Wilson was appointed 
Assistant Director of Torpedoes under 
Captain Fisher at the Admiralty, and 
during his tenure of this post invented 
double-barrelled torpedo-tubes. He was 
promoted Rear-Admiral in 1895, and flew 
his flag as divisional commander in the 
naval manouvres of that and the following 


year. In 1897 he succeeded Sir John 
Fisher as Third Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
and Controller of the Navy, and m 1901 
became a Vice- Admiral, receiving command 
of the oll Channel Squadron (now the 
Atlantic Fleet). Two years later he re. 
placed Admiral Noel in command of the old 


Home Fleet, which has since been atly 
augmented and renamed the Channel Fleet, 
becoming our most powerful squadron 


afloat. Sir Arthur Wilson, who attained 
the rank of Admiral in 1905, continued Com- 
mander-in-Chief of this great fleet till his 
retirement in March 1907. His reputation 
as a skilful handler of fleets is unrivalled, 
and he has been morc uniformly successful 
in manceuvres than any other admiral In 
the Mlanouvres of 1906 he had control of 
a combined fleet of nearly fifty battleships 
and an innumerable host of cruisers and 
torpedo-vessels—the greatest assemblage of 
warships ever brought together under one 
command. At target practice in 1906 Ad- 
miral Wilson's flagship, the Ea moutyu, made 
more hits than any other ship in the Navy. 


ADMIRAL SR ARCHIBALD — Locivs 
DOUGLAS, d. c. v. o., K.C.B., was born at 
Quebec in 1842. He served as a Midship- 
man and Lieutenant on the West Coast 
of Africa during the early sixties, and 
at the time of the Fenian troubles in 
Canada in 1866 he commanded a gunboat 
on the Great Lakes. In 1874, soon after 
attaining the rank of Commander, he was 
selected by the Admiralty to instruct the 
Japanese in the formation of a modem 
navy, and was for two years Director of the 
Imperial Naval College at Tokio. As Captain 
of the Serapis he took part in the Sudan 
War of 1884, and from 1887 to 1890 he was 
a member of the Ordnance Committee. In 
1895 he became a Rear-Admiral, and the 
year after was reappointed to the Ordnance 
Committee as its Vice-President. In 1898 
he first hoisted his flag as Commander-in- 
Chief on the East Indies Station, which he 
left in the following year to become Second 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty. He held this 
appointment for three years, during which 
time he reached Vice-Admiral’s rank, and 
was then made Commander-in-Chief of the 
North America and West Indies Station. 
In 1904 he relieved Sir John Fisher as 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, where 
he remained until retired under the age 
clause in February 1907. He has recently 
been decorated by H.I.M. the Emperer of 
Japan in recognition of his work in founding 
the Imperial Japanese Navy. 


ADMIRAL SIR GERARD HENRY UcrnED 
NOEL, k. C. n., K.C.M.G. (born 1845), is one 
of the most popular officers in the Service. 
He first gained distinction as a Lieutenant 
during the Ashanti War of 1873-4, being 
promoted Commander in consequence. He 
reached the rank of Captain in 1841. In 
1893 he was for a short time Director of 
the Naval Intelligence Department of the 
Admiraltv, but soon relinquished this for 
the higher post of Fourth Sea Lord. During 
the four years he was at the Admiralty ho 
became a Rear-Admiral, and in 1898 was 
appointed Second in Command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. At the International 
Council of Admirals held in the same year to 
settle the troubles in Crete, Admiral Noel 
acted as the representative of Great Britain, 
and discharged his functions in the most 
diplomatic manner. In 1900 he became 
Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves, 
and the following year Vice-Admiral He 
commanded the old Home Fleet from 


October 1902 to April 1903, when he was 
acoointed a member of the Royal Com- 
«ussmon vu Food Supplies. In January 1904 
he wenc to the China Station as Commander. 
in-Chief, ana remained there for two years. 
He s now Commander.in-C'iet at the Nore, 
with headquarters at Chatham. 


ADMIRAL SIR Lewis ANTHONY BEAUMONT, 
K. C. B., K.C.M.G., F. R.G.S. (born 1847), served 
as a Lieutenant in the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6, receiving promotion to Com- 
mander for this service. When a Captain 
in the early eighties he acted for three 
years as Private Secretary to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, this being a post 
for which only exceptionally brilliant officers 
are selected. From 1891 to 1893 he 
commanded the Training Squadron, with 
the temporary rank of Commodore, and 
from 1894 to 1897 he was Director of Naval 
Intelligence. He reached flag rank in 1897, 
and in 1900 was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief on the Australia Station, which he 
left in 1902, soon after his promotion to 
Vice - Admiral. He represented Great 
Britain at the Commission of Inquiry into 
the North Sea Incident, held at Paris in 
1904-5, and is now Commander-in-Chief 
at Devonport. 


ADMIRAL Lonp CuaARLES WILLIAM DELA- 
POER BERESFORD, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., F.R.G.S. 
(born 1846), is the second son of the fourth 
Marquess of Waterford. Unlike most sailors, 
he is something of an orator, and has 
represented four different constituencies 
in Parliament. Owing to this, he is better 
known by name to the general public than 
most of his fellow flag-officers. He was 
present as a Commander at the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, and attracted con- 
siderable notice by the daring way in which 
he took his gunboat under the fire of the 
forts. He was promoted Captain soon 
afterwards, and took a prominent part in 
the Nile Expedition of 1884 for the relief 
of General Gordon at Khartum, command- 
ing the Naval Brigade at the battle of 
Abu Klea and elsewhere. In 1886 he was 
appointed Fourth Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, but resigned two years later. 
He became a Rear-Admiral in 1897, and 
hoisted his flag for the first time in January 
1900 as Second in Command to Sir John 
Fisher on the Mediterranean Station, vacat- 
ing that appointment two years later. In 
October 1902 he received promotion to 
Vice-Admiral. He next held command of 
the Channel (now Atlantic) Fleet from 1903 
to 1905, when he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. On 
March 5, 1907, he succeeded Sir Arthur 
Wilson as Commander-in-Chief of the pre- 
sent Channel Fleet. 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ART R WILLIAM 
MOORE, k. C. B., k. C. v. O., C.M.G. (born 1847), 
received the Royal Humane Society's 
medal in 1874 for saving a man who had 
fallen overboard from the ship of which he 
was & Lieutenant. During the Egyptian War, 
1882, he was Commander in charge of the 
naval flotilla on the Sweet Water Canal, 
and later was present at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir, being promoted Captain in 
1884 as a result. He was the British 
representative at the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Congress of 1889, and received the c. u. d. 
for special service on the Australia Station 
in 1892. In 1898 he succeeded Admiral 
Noel as Fourth Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 
becoming a Rear-Admiral in the following 
year. He left the Admiralty in 1901 to 
become Commander-in-Chief at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in this capacity received 
the thanks of Lord Kitchener for his assist- 
ance in the conduct of operations He 
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relinquished the Cape command on pro- 
motion to Vice-Admiral in 1904, and in 
1905 was for six months Second in Command 
to Sir Arthur Wilson in the Channel Fleet. 
He is now Commander-in-Chief on the China 
Station. 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES CARTER 
Drury, K.C.B., RK. C. S. I., F. R. G. S. (born 1846), 
like Sir Archibald Douglas, is a Canadian 
by birth. His first special service was as 
a member of the Ordnance Committee. 
In 1896 he received the thanks of the 
Foreign Office for his services in Crete, 
and in 1899 reached flag rank. In 1902-3 
he was Commander.in-Chief on the East 
Indies Station, where he earned the k. c. S. i. 
by his conduct of the operations on the 
coast of Somaliland. He became Second Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1903, and ably 
seconded Sir John Fisher in his progressive 
administration. He has now been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR Witmor Hawks- 
WORTH FAWKES, K.C.v.O. (born 1846), first 
made his mark as Naval Adviser to the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, and 
later as Private Secrctary to the First 
Lord, 1897-1901. He became a Rear- 
Admiral in the latter year, and held com. 
mand of the Cruiser Squadron from that time 
till 1904. He was promoted Vice-Admiral 
early in 1905, and is now Commander. 
in-Chief on the Australia Station. Few 
of our admirals are thought more highly of 
by the lower deck than Sir Wilmot Fawkes, 


VicE-ApMIRAL SIR WiLLIAM Henry May, 
K.C.B., k. C. v. O. (born 1849), was a Lieutenant 
in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. As 
a Captain in 1887 he gained notice by his 
invention of a new device for discharging 
torpedoes. From 1891 to 1893 he was 
a Nival Attaché, and from 1893 to 1895, 
Assistint Director of Torpedoes. Early 
in the latter year he was appointed Chief 
of the Staff on the Mediterranean Station, 
which post he held till the end of 1896. 
In 1901 he became Rear-Admiral, and 
succeeded Sir Arthur Wilson as Third Sea 
Lord and Controller, discharging this office 
with such success that in 1905 he was 
appointed Commander.-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet. During his tenure of this 
command he added greatly to his repu- 
tation, and has now been appointed Second 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty. He attained his 
present rank in 1905, and, being compara- 
tively young for a Vice-Admiral, the future 
probably has much vet in store for him. 
His flagship, the / ing Edward vir, did 
remarkably well at target in 1905 and 1906, 
being close to the top of the list each time. 
There is little doubt that he will be Sir John 
Fisher’s successor as First Sea Lord when 
the latter retires in 1911, and certainly a 
better choice could not be made. 


Vick-ApMIRAL THE Hon. Sir ASSHETON 
GORE CuRZzON-HOWE, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O. 
(born 1850), is a descendant of the famous 
Admiral Lord Howe. He was First Lieu- 
tenant of the Bacchante during her voyage 
round the world with the late Duke of 
Clarence and the present Prince of Wales 
in 1879-80. In 1890 he was mentioned 
in despatches for distinguished service as 
a Ciptain on the coast of British East Africa, 
and was later an Assistant Director of Naval 
Intelligence for two years In 1894 he 
was instrumental, through his prompt 
action in landing a force from the ship 
under his command, in preventing an 
outbreak of civil war in Nicaragua. He 
reached flag rank in 1901, and served for 
a year as Rear- Admiral in the old Channel 
Squadron. From 1903 to 1905 he was 
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Second in Command on the China Station, 
and then succeeded Sir Arthur Moore as 
Second in Command of the Channel Fleet. 
He has now been appointed Commander. in- 
Chief of the Atlantic Flcet. 


The above comprise the most distin. 
guished flag-officers on th» Active List abovc 
the rank of rear-admiral. Few of the 
fifty-three rear-admirals have served more 
than three years in that rank, and so have 
hardly had much opportunity of exhibiting 
supreme merit. Nevertheless, two are 
worthy of special mention, as they have 
undoubtedly brilliant futures ahead of them. 
It wil be noticed below that they have 
frequently been associated in the course of 
their careers. 


REAR-ÁpMIRAL H.S.H. Price Loris 
ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG, G.C. B., O. C. v. o., 
K.C.M.G. (born 1854), in spite of his high 
title, is as thorough a sailor as any in the 
Service, and has throughout his career gained 
5 by sheer merit. Indeed, he has 
nimself stated that his princely rank has been 
more of an obstacle than a help in making 
his way in the Navy. He was Lieutenant 
of the [Inconstant during the Egyptian War, 
and landed with the Naval Brigade at 
Alexandria, this gaining him promotion to 
Commander. He became Captain in 1891, 
and from 1892 to 1894 was Naval Adviser 
to the Inspector-General of Fortifications ; 
during this period he also served on several 
important committees. In 1895 and following 
years he invented several improved nautical 
instruments, as well as a new cone signalling 
apparatus in conjunction with Captain 
Percy Scott. During 1902, while a senior 
captain on the Mediterranean Station, he 
assumed the temporary rank of Commodore 
owing to the death of the Rear-Admiral, 
and exhibited great strategical and tactical 
ability at fleet manœuvres. In November 
of the same year he was summoned to the 
Admiralty as Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence. He filed this appointment with 
signal success, and in 1005, having reached 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, he was selected 
to command the Second Cruiser Squadron, 
attached to the Atlantic Fleet. During the 
visit of his squadron to North American 
waters in that year Prince Louis rendered 
himself very popular with the people of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States by the tact and geniality he dis- 
plaved. Early in 1907 he was transferred 
tothe Mediterranean as Second in Command 
on that station. In 1905 his flagshin, the 
Drake, broke all records by her splendid 
firing in the annual battle practice, securing 
79 per cent. of hits. 


REAR-ApMIRAL SiR PERCY MonETON 
SCOTT, k. C. v. o., C.R., LI. D. (born 1853), is one 
of the most energetic men in the Navy. As 
a Sub-Lieutenant he served in the Ashanti 
War, 1873 4, and in an expedition agninst 
pirates up the Congo, for which he was 
commended in despatches and promoted 
Lieutenant. He was Gunnery Lieutenant of 
the /nconstant during the Eevptian War. 
and landed with the Naval Brigade, which 
won him the rank of Commander. He 
received promotion to Captain in 1893, and 
served for some time on the Ordnance 
Committee, He also ccllaborated with 
Prince Louis of Battenberg im the inven- 
tion of the cone signalling apparatus already 
mentioned. 

At the outbreak of the South African 
War in 1899 Captain Scott was in com- 
mand of the large cruiser Trrribic, on her 
wav out to China md the Cape of Good 
Hope. Owing to the critical state of affairs 
in Natal, she was detained for some months 
at Durban. during which time Captain 
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Scott acted as Commandant of the port, 
and rendered many valuable services, 
particularly by devising field carriages for 
the heavy naval guns which were landed 
to assist the army. This was specially 
mentioned in despatches. After the relief 
of Ladysmith, the Terrible sailed for China, 
and arrived on the station in time to take 
part.in the operations for the relief of the 
Pekin Legations. Here Captain Scott's 
ingenuity was again brought into play in the 
construction of gun-carriages for use with 
the Naval Brigade. 
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From 1903 to 1905 Captain Scott com- 


manded, with excellent resulta, the gunnery 
training establishment at Portsmouth, and 
early in the latter year was promoted to flag 
rank. Since then he has held the newly 
created appointment of Inspector of Target 
Practice under the Admiralty. No one has 
done more to improve naval gunnery, not 
only by emulation and hard training, but by 
the invention of improved instruments for 
range-finding, sighting, and fire control, 
which are now installed in all our most 
important warships. 


^ 


In conclusion, the author would strongly 
impress upon all B. O. P.“ readers the 
valuable lesson which is afforded by the 
careers of these distinguished officers, of 
what can be done by those who work hard 
and lose no opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of their business. It 
is these characteristics, combined with 
devotion to duty and readiness to assume 
responsibility, that have been the main 
factors in the success of the gallant admirals 
whose life-story I have endeavoured briefly 
to tell. 


THE RIFLE CORPS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


hu & time when there is so much talk 
amongst all classes of society in our 
midst as to the question of compelling 
every boy or young man to learn the use 
of the rifle, so as to be able, when the king- 
dom is threatened by any foreign foe, to 
help to defend his country if necessary, 
there can be little doubt that some account 
of what our best schools have already done 
in this matter, and are now doing, will be 
of great interest to most of the readers of 
this magazine. 

Undoubtedly, if we are to judge by 
results, Charterhouse should be first dealt 
with in such an article. For its record is 
unique; the prowess of its principal eight in 
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competitive shoot- 

ing at important 

meetings has had no 
real rival that needed 
to be feared. When 
one learns that its 
teams have competed 
each year ior the Ash- 
burton Shield, which is the blue riband " 
of all prizes for shooting by public-school 
rifle corps, and that since 1874, the year 
when Charterhouse first entered the compe- 
tition, it has, up to 1906, won the Shield on 
not less than ten occasions, besides being 
second or third several times in addition, 
we may without any qualms of conscience 
well award it the premier place in our list 
of great schools with regard to rifle-shooting. 

The Charterhouse corps was formed in 
1873 by the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, and now 
consists of two companies, which are con- 
nected with the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of 
the West Surrey Regiment. It began with 
sixty members, but has to-day well on 
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towards five times that number! It 
possesses at the school a splendid armoury, 
which was devoted to its use in 1891. When 
it competed first for the Ashburton Shield 
in 1874 there were two members of its tcam 
who were destined for future greatness in 
the Army, though they did not know it then. 
These were R. S. S. Baden-Powell and 
H. H. Dobbie. That team made seventy- 
seven hits at the target, and an equal 
number of misses, and certainly prided 
itself upon having done honour to Charter- 
house ! 

The dress of the corps is dark green, but 
it is to be regretted that the boys cannot 
attend the public-schools field day at Alder- 
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Westminster School Cadet Corps lining up for Drill 


in Little Dean's Yard. 


shot in July each year, owing to examina- 


tions and special engagements which keep 
Carthusians at school during that time. 
It did, however, do excellent dutv during 
the famous Jubilee and Coronation Days 
of a few years back, and it won mich credit 
for its smart and soldierly appearance and 


bearing on those trying occasions. 

There are several school rifle corps which 
are much older than Charterhouse, however, 
and undoubtedly that of Marlborough is as 
old as most, though it has not actually the 
right to first place in the list of such clubs, 
according to time of form-:ion. It com- 
menced in 1860, almost with the very 
commencement of the Volunteer movement. 
In 1870, when the Government began to 
recognise the value of these school Volun- 
teers, the Marlborough contingent was 
enrolled as part of the 2nd Wiltshire Regi- 
ment, and Mr. Bull took office as its first 
captain. To-day it takes rank with the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Wiltshire 
Regiment, and all members of the school 
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over seventeen years of age are eligible to 
join it and to earn Government grants. 

The Ashburton Shield was first offered 
for competition in 1861, and the following 
year Marlborough sent up its team to strive 
for it. In 1874, under the captaincy of 
Mr. H. S. Philpot, it carried off the trophy, 
and it was second in 1868, 1884, and 1885. 
It has twice secured the Spencer Cup for 
the best shot from the public schools,. and 
has twice won the Cadets' Trophy for the 
two best shots. 

The Marlborough corps has also annual 
inter-school competitions with Winchester, 
Clifton, and Wellington separately for valu- 
able prizes. It has taken part in the chief 
national reviews, etc., since 1881, when it 
attended the Royal Volunteer Review, and 
it was present at the first, Jubilee Review of 
1887. It was one of the first teams present 
at the public-schools field day at Aldershot 
when that important function began, and it 
has never missed attending since. Marl- 


borough has a fine band, an excellent cyclist 


corps, a signalling section, which has dis- 
tinguished itself more than once, and a roll 
of membership which is always full. No 
mention of it would be complete which did 
not include a few words about Bandy,” its 
famous doz, which was the doyen of the 
corps and attended drill with a regularity 
and devotion worthy of all emulation by his 
“Bandy” was a 
general favourite, and he seemed to be quite 
certain that the Marlborough College corps 
would never be able to get on at all without 
his help. 

Rugby can boast that it was one of the 
original three schools that entered for the 
Ashburton Shield in the first year that it 
was offered for competition. And, more. 
over, it can boast that it then won it, and so 
enjoys the record of having been its first 
owner. It won the Shield again in 1894, 
and for very many years it figured in the 
first three when the marks for the shooting 
were totalled. 

The Volunteer corps of Rugby is one of the 
very best of those furnished by the public 
schools, and forms the F company of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Warwick- 
shire Regiment. It is not only worth 
recording. but is something greatlv to the 
renown of Rugby and says much for the 
readiness of its boys to do their duty on all 
o-casions, thet a Volunteer corps was 
formed at the school when Bonaparte 
threatened to invade England, and that it 
held itself ready to march if called on. The 
present corps was formed in 1860, when 
four companies of rifles were placed under 
their officers. The corps is now compos»d 
of somewhere about 280 boys of all ranks, 
which means that just one-half of the school 
is connected with it. 

There is a field day held every three 


weeks, and frequent other outinge are 
arranged, including, of course, the great 
one at Aldershot. One of the most striking 
things abont the Rugby rifle corps is its 
oelebrated brass band, which is certainly 
one of the best of the bands composed 
wholly of public-school boys. It perhaps 
has no equal of its kind, unless it be that of 
the band at Christ's Hospital. The school 
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very promising start by getting together 
a rifle corps of about a hundred boys. This 
is roughly nearly a third of the whole school, 


. and must be highly satisfactory to Dr. Gow, 


who has its success much at heart. The 


uniform is a very good serviceable one of 
dark biscuit-colour, and the corps was 
reviewed within a few months of its for- 
mation by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
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fluences them, and they will not lag much 
behind other schools after a year or two at 
the work. 

The cadet corps at Repton is an impor- 
tant one, and does much credit to the 
Derbyshire school. It is attached to the 
Ist Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters 
(Derbyshire Regiment), and hence may 
claim to be a lineal descendant of the band 


has its private rifle-range, with canvas tar- 


gets, and telephones between the markers 
and the firing-points. It has many house 
competitions in all things pertaining to 
Volunteer work, such as shooting, drill, 
attendance, smartest dress, ete. 
Westminster has no right to come next, 
except that it may claim the record of being 
the latest of the Public School Rifle Volun- 


Repton School Cadet Corps. 


who expressed himself as well pleased 
with it. 

The Westminster boys began under the 
command of Mr. Sherwood, who worked 


very hard on their behalf, and they have 


frequent field days during the season on 
Wimbledon Common. They attended the 
Aldershot function last year and also 
entered for the Ashburton Shield, and 


of freebooters who were led by the “ Bold 
Robin Hood in days long gone past. It 
has done excellent work under the command 
of Mr. E. A. Surtees as captain, and a fair 
proportion of the boys of the school have 
always supported it since its formation. 

The Volunteer brigade and cadet corps at 
Eton are in a very efficient and flourishing 
condition. The Eton branch of the Volun- 


teers. Its corps was only formed two years 
or so ago, for there is not much opportunity 
for shooting, marching out, ete., by a boys’ 
corps that is located right in the middle of 
London. But it is something to West- 
minster's credit that she made up her mind 
at length that it is better late than never," 
and so the school of Lord Raglan and other 
noted generals of times past has made a 


Rossall Contingent at Aldershot. 


doubtless sooner or later they will give a 
good account of themselves at these various 
great days of the public schools. They do 
their work amidst many difficulties, and are 
handicapped, as against other t schools, 
by the locale of the school, by the com- 
paratively small number of scholars (about 
300), and by the large number of town boys 
in the school. But the right spirit in- 


teers was formed in 1860, being thus amongst 
the earliest in the schools. It is now so 
large as to form a battalion in itself, and is 
well known from the prominent part it has 
taken in so many public ceremonies. At 
receptions of royalty from foreign lands at 
Windsor Castle; at such functions as the 
great reviews and gatherings of troops in 
connection with jubilees and coronations ; 
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and at ceremonials, sueh as the burial of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, the Etonian Volunteers 
have always been well in evidence. 

The corps entered, with Harrow and 


Rugby, at the first struggle for the Ash- 
burton Shield, and it has many times 
carried off valuable prizes for success con- 
nected with shooting and drill. Yet it has 


never reached the dizzy height that Charter- 
house has attained in this particular, nor 
has it quite come up to some Winchester 
teams that we might mention. It is likely, 
however, that the corps will now prove 


The Rifle Corps practising Firing at Radley. 
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more popular and attractive than ever at 
Eton, since the new headmaster has made 
it a sine quá non that every new boy entering 
the school must choose to take up either 


— — 


[hoto by WARLAND ANDREW. 


music, carpentering, or volunteering as a 
special subject. 

Bradfield College has not only a cadet 
corps, but it has a special number of rifle- 


Merchant Taylors' in Camp. 


men enrolled as a detachment of the 
Berkshire Regiment. There is a very good 
proportion of the 340 boys in the school 
who are connected with the corps, and 
they are very enthusiastic in their drill 


and target practice, as the results of their 
exams. later for the military and naval 
colleges well prove. A master is in com- 
mand of the corps, and gives much care 
towards bringing it to the desired state of 
perfection. 

Winchester began the movement as far 
back as 1860. It did not send its scarlet- 
coated Volunteers to compete for the Ash- 
burton " during the first two years or so. 
but it made up for this afterwards, seeing 
that it won the Shield outright four times 
in six years during the "70's, and was 
second on the other two occasions. But 
it was the winner of the Spencer Cup in 
1863, and has since won the cadet trophy 
several times. It can also boast that the 
winner of the Queen's Prize in 1887, Mr. 
R. O. Warren, was an old Wykehamist. 

The full number of members of the corps 
at Winchester to-day is about half the 
school, say 250, and there is & very good 
drum and fife band attached to the corps. 
There is compulsory drill during Cloister 
Term on Saturday mornings from 7 to 
7.45 for all members, and other drills.every 
week. The shooting of the corps has 
recently been carried on under difficulties. 
as its former range at Teg Down has been 
shut up and another equally good range 
has been hard to find. 

Harrow has always been very enthusiastic 
about volunteering, and has produced some 
capital teams. It began its career with 
Eton and Rugby in 1860, and entered with 
them for the Shield in the next year. It 
can perhaps claim the next place to Charter- 
house for its successes in these contests, 
seeing that it has won the trophy outright 
on no less than seven occasions, and has also 
carried off the Spencer Cup seven times 


Yet it is curious to note that not till 1900 
did it win the cadet trophy. About a 
third of the present Harrovians belong to 
the rifle corps, which is.attached to the 
Middlesex Regiment. The rifle-range lies 


. 
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very remote from the school, which makes 
it increasingly difficult for many of the 
members to get as much practice as they 
would like. 

Of the great public schools which are 
day schools pure and simple, Merchant 
Taylors' has by far the best Volunteer 
corps, and this does excellent work in many 
ways. It has a large number of members, 
has frequent field days, and goes in for 
camping-out as much as possible. But, 
like Westminster boys, much as they love 
the metropolis and do not wish to leave 
it, Merchant Taylors’ youths find London 
a hard nut to crack for many things, and 
rifle practice is one. 

Wellington College has, curiously enough, 
probably the smallest corps of any of the big 
public schools. Whether this is what one 
would expect or not from what has been 
termed our chief military school" is a 
debatable question. One authority holds 
that it is just at schools which do not 
lean greatly towards the military or naval 
professions for their alumni that rifle corps 
and drill are most needed. If we ee 
with this, then Wellington has vindicated its 
position. But we are not sure everybody 
will. 

Clifton has an excellent Volunteer regi- 
ment of its own, if we may use the word 
“ regiment " in its wider application. This 
is a very accomplished corps of engineers, 
and has won much praise for its capital 
shooting, having many times carried off 
the Shield. Clifton’s brigade of Volunteers 
is not by any means a small one for a school 
of 600 boys, so that here we have quite the 
opposite side of the question to what Wel- 
lington affords, for Clifton has long had a 
reputation as amongst the best of “ military 
schools.” 

Christ’s Hospital stands well to the front 
since it arrived at West Horsham, with its 
great drill halls, its armoury, its fine band, 
and ite rifle corps of boys who are most 
desirous of showing what they can do as 
soldiers when they get the chaise Like 
its old confrère, Westminster, it has been 
long in joining the other great schools in 
this respect, but it is now rapidly going 
forward, and its progress seems assured. 
Already it can muster something like 120 
boys within its ranks, so that it is clear 
that, given a year or two for practice and 
experienoe, the cadet corps of the Blue- 
coat School will be & factor to be taken 
into account by its rivals. Its uniform of 
khaki colour, with the hat turned up at 
the side, much resembles that of some of 
our Colonial volunteer troops, and is smart 
and workmanlike. Owing to the large 
number of boys at the school, something 
like 830, and the limitation of the corps 
to about 120, there is always great competi- 
tion amongst eligible scholars to join its 
ranks, which is just what should be in such 


a case. 
Rossall School has a famous engineer 
i ed which is attached to the Ist Lan- 
cashire Royal Engineers. Rossal was the 
first school in the country to enrol such a 
corps, and it is also believed to hold the 
record of having been the first school to 
see its corps entered in the Army List as 
such. The.Rossal corps was formed on 
February 1, 1860, and though Eton and 
other schools started theirs in the same 
year, they were later by some months than 
Rossall. ' 


The numbers in the corps vary between 
160 and 200. The corps carried off the 
Ashburton Shield in 1899, with the highest 
score that had been made up to that time, 
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and it has been amongst the first four 
several times. It has a range of its own 
about a quarter of a mile from the school. 
The butts are on the shore, and so the 
shooters fire seawards. 

Rossall was one of the first great schools 
to teach the elements of military drill to her 
scholars, and to give training in shooting. 
Every Rossallian to-day has to do some- 
thing of this kind, which is what should 
be at all our schools. The school is very 
fortunate in being able to command the 
services of three most able Army sergeants, 
who give the “ civilians " at Rossall a first- 
rate drilling. 

During winter the sea-water swimming- 
bath is utilised for drill. All the water is 
run off, and the floor is covered with strong 
trestles and thick boards. Thus a splendid 
drill-hall is made, where the scholars practise 
not only ordinary drill, but many physical 
exercises too. A competition is held each 
Lent term between the houses, which 
creates much interest and enthusiasm. 

The Rossall contingent has many field 
days, some in the country round Fleetwood, 
others at Delamere Forest, or on the spurs 
of the Carnforth Fells. It can boast of 
what few schools can—namely, that the 
corps was once called out to repel insur- 
gents! This was when a suspicious vessel 
was seen off the coast at Rossall during the 
Fenian scare. The ship was believed to be 
carrying arms for illegal purposes, and, 
preventive measures being deemed best, 
the Rossall fighting men were ordered 
to take their rifles from the armoury down 
to the shore, so as to be able to repel any 
attempted landing. But the ship’s captain 
evidently thought better of the matter, 
had he ever intended to land arms there, 
and the vessel sailed away again. 


Bedford Grammar School has a stro 
cadet corps, which always gives a g 
account of itself when entered against any 


rival school in a public competition. It 
was started in 1886, under the command 
of Lieutenant Glünicke, and was attached to 
the 2nd Tower Hamlets Royal Engineers at 
that time. But in 1900 it was felt that such 
a corps, located in Bedford itself, should 
belong to the territorial regiment connected 
with the county, hence it was transferred to 
the 1st Bedfordshire Royal Engineer Volun- 
teers, and it is now also under the command 
of Major King, the well-known headmaster 
of the celebrated school. 

There are generally well over one hundred 
boys who belong to the engineer corps at 
Bedford School, and it may be safely said 
that nearly all these are most enthusiastic 
in their work for the corps. It has the ad- 
vantage of having some first-class shots 
connected with it as officers; for there are, 
or were recently, one or two of the Colum- 
bines thus representing the masters amongst 
its company. And there are few better- 
known shooting families in Yorkshire than 
the Columbines, fathers and sons of whom 
must have shot at Bisley and other noted 
rifle competitions of & similar kind almost 
since the Volunteer movement started. 

It is something to know that our great 
public schools are all doing such careful work 
in what many regard as a matter of urgent 
national importance. And others are urging 
it to be the duty of the State to see that 
similar facilities and opportunities are 
afforded to its scholars in the secondary 
and elementary schools of the land to make 
themselves equally proficient and efficient 
as regards rifle shooting and drill with their 
more favoured brothers at the chief schools 
throughout the country. 
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J.“ Do I read the B.O.P.'? No fear! I leave 
that for my kiddy brother." 


2. The Kiddy Brother. 


[Sent by A. Walling.] 


THE LAWYER.—“I bear the Canon has gone off." 
Wacomn CURATE.—'" Yes, went off with a good 
report, too 1" 
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Notick To Costrinutons.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. — Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted imtoo great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an! way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
fhough ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them,at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Re; ublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vilue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to thts rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addrvssed envelopes 
noticithstandinz. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due conrse, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 3. 0. P., “ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the s’aff ure noi answered. 


R. G. WAsHBOURNE, F. S., and others.—As before, get 
“The Sea.“ Js. 3d. post free, publishel by Spottis- 
woode & Co., Shipping Gazette“ Office, Gracechurch 
Street, Ec. Had vou read the paper you would have 
known that this is our answer to all such queries 
from boys wantin’, to go to sea. 


A READER OF THE " BO P."—Particulars of the ex- 
amination are obtainable either from tlie Secretary of 
the Admiralty, or the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, on written application. Both offlces are 
in Whitehall. 


N.—4As a rule yon require a little expericnce in a ship- 
yard in fitting out vessels for sea before you can get 
a berth as carpenter on board. 


P. A. ENLFY.— Fire was obtained fron the twirl-stick 
or from sparks struck from stones or metal and 
caught on tinder or some inflammable stuff. We 
have had an article on the subject. 


F. E.—The best lessons for bome study are those 
given In the various Educators and Instructors, such 
as are published by Casseil, Harmsworth, Ward, 
Lock, ete. 

S. C. COLEMAN.—Some sucli books as Swinton's * Chess 
for Beginners," publishe:! at 2«.; Gossip's “ Chess 
Players’ Text Book," 2x. 6d.; or Cunnington’s 
Modern Chess Primer," 3s. 6d. Any bookseller can 
get them for you, Mudie's Library are now telling 
a remainder of Lee and Gossip's Complete Chess 
Guide at 2s., which might suit you even Letter. 


R. KiNG.—Weatherhead has nothing to do with 
wenther-vane. It means “ sheep's head,” Wetherhead, 
and such is the old spelling. 


O. WHITEHEAD.—1. Apply for partienlars to the War 
Office. 2. It would require an illustrated article, 
which we may give in due course, but such lamps 
can be bought very cheaply. 


Boy's Own Paper. 
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H. J. JEFFREY.— There are no George 111. pennies of 
1775. but there are halfpennies of that date, werth 
about ls. each. The other is à George t1. halfpenny, 
worth the same, The other copper coins are worth 
double their face value, and you might get, perhaps, 
1s. each for the tokens. 


“Forty YEARS ON."—Is it not in John Farmer's 
*Gaudeamus,” published by Cassells at 5s.? We do 
not know whether tbe song can be bought separately. 


C. G. SrRUGNELL and CANOF.—We have had many 
articles on canoe-building, but probably the one you 
mein is on p. 318 of our twenty-sixth volume, 


A. E. N.—The full instruction« are obtainable at the 
Post Office or on written application to the S. cretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Whitehall. 


Bretus HAMILCAR.—]1. It would be found in one of the 
French armorials, Ask the librarian of one of your 
public libraries. There are sure to be such books at 
Montreal or Quebec. 2. The address is Redbourne 
Hall, Lincolnshire. 3. Any size print. 4. Sixpence. 


A READER FROM OULD InE- 
LAND.—To make the leather 
soft, wet it und rub it over 
with tallow or castor oil. 


IL C. FnASRR.— Thank you; 
but we were the first to 
publish the device. You 
will find an illustrated 
article on it in our pages 
about twenty years ago, 


O. Davenrort.—* How to 
Make a Graph" was repr n- 
ted in our ** Indoor Gaines.“ 
We have recently given the 
list of ingredients in this 
column. 


RAIDER.— See tlie arms of the 
Marquis of A lsa in any 
peerage. There is no real 
tartan, although a draper's 
pattern may be calel by 
their name. 


Barxes, Surrey.—l. The 
time-dating stamp has not 
yet been introduced in all 
country post-otfices, 2. The 
rules coul probably be had 
from F. H. Ayres, 111 Alders- 
gute S: reet. 


W. W. EL WS and G. E. L.— 
Call at George Philip & 
Sons, 32 Fleet Street, nearly 
opposite Fetter Lane, und 
see their books on physical 
exercises. They have 
several. 


H. BREARLEY. — You can 
French polish it: and you 
can buy the polish ready 
mixed at an oilman's. But 
owing to the risk of break- 
age in the rubbing such 
work is generally varnished. 
If artist's copal varnish does 
not please you, try four 
ounces of the best raw 
linseed oil bought at a 
chemist'a The gorm” of 
varnish can always be wiped 
away with a damp cloth, 
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Master A. KEEN and Mr. G. VickERY.—You have 
only to get a copy of * The Sea,” published at the 
“Shipping Gazette Office, Gracechurch Street. It 
costs fifteen-perice, post free. 


H.H. D (Manchester ).— The first number of the“ Boy's 
Own Paper” was issued on January 18, 1879, and it 
has been published continuously ever since. 


G. Lomas.—The gold coins are worth double their face 
value, but that of the Rernese Republic weuld prob- 
ably fetch more. The value of the Elizabeth six- 
pence depends on whether it is hammered or milled, 
and according to condition ranges from eighteen 
pence to eighteen shillings. 


F. LAVENDER, - Thank you for reminding us that at 
Merchant Taylors’ last year C. W. Gurner put the 
Weight 36 ft. 9 in. 


AN Eiaut YrRars’ READER.—There was an article on 
the subject in our * What Shall I Be ?" series. You 
could obtain the information from the Secretary, 
Institute of Chemistry, Bloomsbury Square. 
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Utter Nonsense! 


(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper ty ERNEST BLAIKLFY.) 


Old Bogey Peacock 
Sits upon a tree 

With his bird Adolphus, 
And reads the B.O.P.” 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
: THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 
Bv GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " “The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


A Briton in Rome. 
(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper" by H. WALKER.) 


CHAPTER IV.—PIZZIE GIVES A PARTY— 
i IN THE WORLD ALONE. 


1 were certainly a strange crew that 

sat or lay under that spreading oak, 
reckless-looking, defiant, yet not wholly 
unpleasant in manner. Most were smoking, 
but talking in subdued tones, as if frightened. 
at being overheard. 

No wonder Johnnie was white and 
trembling, for, supported in the arms of 
two or three men, his face bruised and 
purple, was his friend Pizzie Green. 

Much to their surprise the parson almost 
leapt upon this group. He flung one to 
the right and one to the left, as if they 
had been kittens. “ You ought to know 
better. Can't you see you're killing your 
man? He has fainted, that is all, and 
you have set him on one end like an old 

tch doll." 

He folded Pizzie's jacket, and put it 
under his neck, laying him flat on his back 
with his arms a little raised. 

There is a spring down yonder,” he 
told one fellow; “ off you cut and bring = 
hatful of water. Stand back you others, we 
want air. That's it—thank you kindly." 

The man was back with a hatful of water 
in no time, and in a few minutes Pizzie 
was able to sit up and looked dazedly 
around him. 

“ Why, Mr. Bell and Johnnie! So glad to 
see you. Who'd have thought you would 
be attending a prize-fight. Put your shilling 
on, eh ?” 

" Ah, Pizzie,“ said Bell sorrowfully, 
** you're still the old starling. And this on a 
Sunday!“ 

Green hung his head as if ashamed. 

“You'll forgive us, I'm sure," he said. 
“ But it was the only morning to avoid the 
police.” , 

He brightened up suddenly. “I say, 
Ive pulled it off, haven't I, mates?!“ 

„That you have, Pizzie. Ten rounds. 
Other chap ain't worth shucks. His backers 
will pay. One is young Lord Dunderhead, 
and hela got the rhino.” 

At that moment down the forest came the 
sound of a shrill whistle, that all seemed to 
know well. 

Spread, boys! Spread!” cried the 
leader. 

They did spread too, not two of them 
taking the same direction, and when three 
red-faced officers rushed into the glade 
they found no one there but Mr. Bell, 
Johnnie, and Pizzie. 


* Good morning, officers," said the former. 
“This is one of my lambs. Had a little 
accident." 

Did you see the fight, sir?“ 

“Ohno. Not even the finish. Too late 
for that. So are you, policemen ? " 

He took the sergeant aside, and their 
conversation was earnest for a while, but 
in another hour's time Mr. Bell arrived 
safely back in town, and Pizzie, in spite 
of his punishment, was very much alive 
indeed. Had he not won ? 

But this was an event that fixed itself 
on Johnnie’s memory, and made him 
understand something of the brutality of the 
prize-ring. 


Mr. Bell saw Green next evening at the 
public bar in Mrs. Doolan's inn. True, it 
was low class, but the good and brave parson 
met men there he could never otherwise 
have foregathered with. 

Pizzie looked pale from loss of blood, but 
so scientifically had he been doctored that 
his face showed very few signs indeed of 
the severe punishment to which he had 
been subjected. 

“ What would Mr. Green drink!“ 

* Just a glass of ginger ale, sir.” 

And Mr. Bell was very pleased. 

“ I do think," he said, they spoiled a 
ood preacher when they made you a 
ruiser, Pizzie." 

The latter was slowly imbibing his ginger 

ale, but with no great enthusiasm. 

“ Do you know, sir, that this is the first 
time I've ever drunk this stuff without a 
cinder in it." 

* Good, Mr. Green, and I hope it won't 
be the last.” 

Pizzie did not reply. He was thinking. 

" How good of you!" he said at last, 
“and how more than good of your sister 
to come down here amongst such & bad 
lot as we are, and try to show us better 
things. You never lecture us either. Seems 
to me sometimes that I should like to 
help the—the—well, the good work, you 
know.“ 

And you could, Pizzie Green, you ——” 

“Don’t, Mr. Bell. Don't imagine for a 
moment you have touched my heart or 
that I'm in the way of being what you call 
converted. What would my pals say if 
they saw me mouthing it at a street corner 
with a book in my hand ? " 

But for all the careless words seemed to 
imply, Mr. Bell knew he had made an 
impression, and he offered a silent prayer 
that it might be deepened. 

He said nothing, however, for the time 


being. 

Well, this athletic parson gave a tea- 
party at his diggings a few days after this. 

Miss Bell, who elsewhere might hardly 
have been taken for a Scripture-reader, so 
rosy and jolly-looking was she, presided. 

Pizzie and Johunie were the only guesta 
on this occasion, and really, over their tea, 
they were as merry as the traditional 
sandboy. 

* I never thought it possible, Miss Bell," 
said Pizzie, in the course of the evening, 
„that I could feel jolly over a cup of tea. 
But I remember in Manchester, where I was 


born of poor though honest parents, that my 
dear old mother used to give pretty little 
spreads. 


“ By the way, sir, could you come to my 
diggings next Tuesday to tea? 

** Yes, Mr. Green, if my sister may.“ 

Oh! but would she? 

* On one condition," said Miss Green, 
* namely, that you invite also two of your 
own particular pals.” 

The doughty Dab-Chick opened his eyes 
very wide, but, sesing that the lady was in 
downright earnest, consented. 
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He did invite two of his questionable 
chums, but he schooled them well before- 
hand. 

* Afraid this is no place for you, Miss 
Bell," said Pizzie, as he took her cloak to 
hang up. 

“ Oh," said the lady, smiling. greater 
far than we have ere now sat down with 
publicans and sinners. I'm going to enjoy 
myself, Mr. Green, I assure you." 

But neither the missionary nor his sister 
was prepared for what they saw. 

They had tea in a beautiful and taste- 
fully furnished drawing-room. Nor was 
there a picture on the wall that could 
have offended the eye of the most fastidious, 
But there was an album on the table the 
photos of which showed the Dab-Chick 
and his opponents in every attitude ever 
scen in a prize-ring. i 

Pizzie's two pals were as shy and awk- 
ward as a couple of country schoolboys. 
Each sat on the outside edge of his chair, 
and both bad placed their hats on the 
floor. 

But the Dab-Chick could do the talking 
for all, and did his very best to make his 
friends feel at ease. 

In the course of the conversation he 
mentioned how he had lost his wife lately— 
“the best woman that ever stepped in 
shoe-leather —and he was now all alone 
in the world with his two little daughters, 
but they would be glad to play and sing for 
the company. 

He rang the bell, and presently they 
ent2red the room—pretty children of twelve 
and ten respectively, self-possessed, well- 
mannered, and refined. Both, their father 
told his guests, were making good their 
career on the stage, but all day they were 
with a governess and their music- mistress. 

And these kiddies " played, sang, and 
recited, till it was time for them to go off 
to bed. And Pizzie's two pals slipped off 
about the same time. 

* Ah! madam,” said the Dab-Chick, “ you 
do not hide your surprise to find me sur- 
rounded with such luxuries, but I have 
far more of what the world calls wealth 
than a member of such a profession as 
mine deserves.”’ 

After Johnnie had retired to go to his 
** auntie’s ’’ room, the conversation naturally 
turned upon both him and her. 

Pizzie was somewhat reticent, but he 
knew the sad story of both. He was not at 
liberty, he said, to tell it yot. Some day he 
might. 

ut Mrs. Reid was neither kith nor kin 
to Johnnie. His guests had heard of the 
wreck of the Westward Ho! on one of the 
rocky isles of the far Hebrides, whither 
she had been driven by stress of weather. 
It was a fearful tale, but of the two hundred 
souls on board few indeed had been saved. 
Johnnie was a passenger along with a nurse 
with whom he had been shipped—a boy of 
five—to join wealthy friends in England. 
Even Mrs. Reid, then a lady of means, did 
not know the child's surname. But though 
the ayah was supposed to be drowned, the 
child was saved along with Mrs. Reid, and he 
had dwelt with her ever since. His poor 
“auntie ” was a slave to the one terrible 
vice, and he—Pizzie—feared she could 
never be really cured. 

Pizzie knew more of the mystery of the 
boy's birth and parentage, but must not 
speak. 

“ He has the best of blood in his veins," 
said the prize-fighter, ‘ and blood, it seems 
to me, always tells." 

Mr. Bell was a hopeful, plucky young 
fellow, but this evening he could not help 
feeling that to change this man's life for 
the better he must adopt methods quite 
out of the common. But he did not despair. 


Johnnie was well off for tutors now, and, 
knowing this, the school- board officers 
troubled him no more. 

For one so young he advanced rapidly 
in his studies, ause it was now a labour 
of love. The boy was one of those who can 
be led but never driven. ; 


It is none too much to say that Johnnie 
loved this “ auntie-mother " of his quite as 
much as if she had been the nearest 
of blood-relations. For the unfortunate 
woman had ever been so good and tender to 
him, even at times when she was in a state 
in which it wrung the lad's heart to see her. 

She succeeded at last in getting two new 
rooms for their accommodation and managed 
to furnish them. But it was not the little 
cottage home in the country that Johnnie 
and she had so often dreamt about. 

And then after months of a quiet and 
happy life for both, and just as the future 
was beginning to look bright—she fell again. 

All the lad's wretchedness and misery 
had returned tenfold. and but for his little 
daft terrier Tim, who never let down his 
heart and always looked upon the silver 
side of the darkest of clouds, Johnnie would 
now have been a woeful boy indeed. 

The few pounds that Mrs. Reid had laid 
past were being rapidly squandered, and 
Johnnie told himself now that he must 

o out resolutely into the world to work. 
He felt sure there was an opening for him 
somewhere. 

When quite a little chap, in the country, 
he had often seen gipsy caravans, and used 
to long for the free and wandering life their 
owners seemed to lead. Why should he not 
go on tramp? It was springtime and he was 
nearly eleven years of age. 

He would. 

He made the resolve. 

His friends Mr. Bell and Pizzie would see 
to his auntie. He informed both of his 
determination—he dare not tell her—and 
they promised. 

" Who knows, Johnnie, but it may be 
all for the best ; only, mind, you are to come 
back to us if you do not succeed." This 
from Mr. Bell. 

** Oh, I mean to succeed, sir," said the lad 
pluckily. I shall wander away seawards. 
There is nothing I do not know about ropes 
and spars. And I shall write often, you 
know. I may get into a caravan that would 
take me Liverpool way. Tim here can do 
many tricks.“ 

On the evening before Johnnie left the 
London slums ne'er to return, and just 
as he was coming back from bidding good- 
bye to his friend the sergeant of police, 
he met Mr. Bell, and brief farewells were 
spoken. E 

* would have liked, Johnnie,” said the 
good missionary, to do something for 
you 5 but I am to» poor to give 
money, and I know you are proud to 


accept it. Here is a roughly written 
certificate of character, lad, that) may be 
of use to you. Good-bye. May God bless 


and guide you." 

There was a lump in the boy's throat that 
he could not swallow, and he could not trust 
himself to speak. 


He simply gripped Mr. Bell’s Wand a 
moment. 
Then, wheeling round, marched frapidly 


off, never looking once behind him. 

He bent his steps now to Pizzie's di]ggings 
to say farewell. 

For the life of him Johnnie coufd not 
disabuse his mind that in leaving the woman 
who had befriended him from early 
days he was doing something that ws very 
mean. It looked like deserting a friend. 

But even Mr. Bell told him he wag doing 
right, and that his very absence and the 
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regret she must experience for having driven 
him away might be her salvation. 

He wrote a very long and affectionate 
letter to her and left it on the table that 
next morning early. She was still asleep, 
and would remain so long after he had gone. 

Then he knelt down by his chair and prayed 
more earnestly probably than he had ever 
prayed before. Before kneeling down he 
felt that to cry might have done him good, 
although it would have been very girl-like. 

But on standing erect again the lad seemed 
a different being. He was erect not only 
in body, but in mind as well. 

Tim the terrier had been looking at him 
most anxiously and inquiringly for the last 
half-hour, with his ears right back on his neck. 

" You are surely not going away without 
me, are you, master ? " Tim was saying. 

When at last the boy seized his bag and 
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Stick and said, '* Come, Tim," the faithful 
little fellow was so relieved and overjoyed 


that he actually hurled himself down- 


Stairs, head first, and staircase and lobby 
rang with the noise of his jubilant barking. 

orning was breaking when Johnnie 
found himself in the street, which at this 
early hour was all but deserted. 

It was not a wholesome neighbourhood, but 
the spring sun was shining even here and the 
air was fresh and cool. 

There was the energy of fresh action in the 
lad's every movement, and it would not have 
suited either him or his doggie to have 
walked. Both must trot. And before long 
Johnnie had sighed his last sigh, and posi- 
tively found himself singing. 

A coster's cart overtook him. They call 
such chariots “ barrers in the city slums. 

Johnnie looked at the driver with his 

(To be continued.) 
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aleeved jacket and buttons of pearl, and 
the man pulled his little cob up sharp. 

“ Which way going, sonny? 

“ It doesn't matter," said Johnnie. 

“Then jump up. I'm bound for the 
forest.” s 

This was glorious luck for the Jad. 

So he mounted up, and seated himself with 
a whole cargo of fish and fruit behind him. 

Tim barked, the Exmoor went off like 
an arrow from a bow; so quickly did his 
trotters move that you could scarce have 
seen them. * 

Nine miles an hour and over, and they 
were all at Chingford in five minutes less 
than no time. 

Then Johnnie thanked the kind carter and 
disembarked. 

Johnnie and his dog were in the world 
alone. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE FOREIGNER. 
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RIP, drip, drip! The rain fell mono- 
tonously in ceaseless torrents. It was 

a dismal, chilly evening, and Crossland 
shivered slightly as he found himself on the 
latform of a dreary wayside station on a 
Dach railway near the east frontiers of 
France. Harford looked down in the dumps 
as well stamping about for warmth, and 
M. Vidal alone of the little party seemed 
in good spirite. Prussia had declared war, 
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CHAPTER III. —SWUNG THROUGH SPACE. 


and her armies had already invaded the 
territories of France, so that it was not 
deemed advisable to allow the train in 
which our heroes had travelled to proceed 
any farther towards the frontier. 

* Allons, mes enfants!” exclaimed the 
master. ''Come, I know ze way. You 
come wiz me." 

“ Wait a minute, please," said Crossland, 
as he suddenly thought of the miniature 
rifle he had stowed away amongst his 
luggage. ''Let me get that thing out first; 
it might come in useful." 

Without any loss of time the rifle was 
extracted from the baggage, together with 
a small box of ammunition. The luggage 
was then safely stowed away in the cloak- 
room, after which, turning their backs on 
the station, they set out upon a weary 
tramp along the deserted country road. 
Burying their chins in the upturned collars 
of their overcoats, they trudged on sturdily 
through the rain. The sun had set long 
since, and the leaden clouds deepened the 
darkening twilight. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, they plodded on, the 
spirits of the two young Britons being much 
depressed. Their companion, M. Vidal, 
on the contrary, was singularly excited, 
swinging his little cane and occasionally 
chanting snatches of the ''Marseillaise." 
More than once did Crossland, the gallant 
colour-sergeant of their school corps, bitterly 
regret that he had ever thought of visiting 
France when she was on the verge of war 
with Germany. Why had he not waited 
until more friendly feelings existed between 
the two countries? But we are all wiser 
after the event than before, and Tom Cross- 
land was no exception to this rule. 

At last darkness descended and en- 
veloped all things. Still they trudged along, 
and passed no house on the road. This 
was exasperating, for somewhere they must 
stay for the night, as they could not go on 
in such a deluge of rain. The road seemed 
interminable ; it seemed to be, somehow, a 

hostly, uncanny sort of road, and it now 
Fad ite effect also on the spirits of M. Vidal, 
for he walked along in gloomy silence. But 
at Jast the master gave a joyful cry of relief. 

" Ha!" he exclaimed. “ Vowa/ A light 
là bas / 

They peered ahead, and through the dark- 
ness Crossland beheld a small red light in 
the distance glaring at them like a glowing 


eyeball. As they approached, it proved to 
be the red-curtained window of a small 
wayside inn. 

The door was shut, and when M. Vidal 
tried it he found it was fastened from 


within. 
" Ouvrez / he cried, rapping on it with 
his cane. Ouvrez la p l 


They heard the bars slowly raised, and 
the door was cautiously opened. Then 
M. Vidal began a torrent of explanations in 
his native tongue, and, as these seemed 
satisfactory, the door was opened wider to 
admit the three belated travellers. 

In the little room to which they were 
ushered was a sight that filled Crossland 
with dread. Several fierce men, with bushy 
beards and 5 unkempt hair, sat round a 
roaring fire, and in the midst lay the figure 
of a youth, bound hand and foot. The men 
cast angry suspicious glances at the in- 
truders, and then turned sullenly to the 
fire, and continued their conversation in 
whispers. 

M. Vidal held a rapid conversation with 
the old dame who had admitted them;. 
then he turned to the two boys. 

“ It ees an Engleesh lad, pauvre garcon, 
and zey say he is what you call a spy. Zey 
have sent for ze soldiers, but for your sakes 
I will try to save him." 

Crossland gave him a grateful glance, 
and he heard Harford mutter: “ English,- 
is he? Then we must see he comes to no 


The captive youth cast piteous glances in 
their direction, and from the movement of 
his lips they understood he was silently 
saying Help!” 

Crossland nudged his companion. “‘ Let's 
talk out loud," he whispered, '' and tell the 
poor, pese we are friends, and will help- 


m. 

Right oh! agreed Harford. 

" We are Englishmen, and are friends," 
then said Crossland, looking intently at 
Harford as he did so; and, what is more 
—laying his hand impressively on hi; com- 
panion’s shoulder — we intend to help you 
as far d 

He got no farther, for the savage-looking 
men rose to their feet, and, gesticulating 
fiercely, called to the woman. 

" Zey want you to go away," remarked 
M. Vidal, but it is nonsen-see-cal." Then, 
walking to the fireplace, he stcoped and 
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held & piece of paper to the flame, with which, 


he lit a cigarette. Standing erect, he gave 
a slight kick to the recumbent figure of the 
captive, and addressed his fierce com- 
patriota. 

* Tt ees unavailable, my efforts," he said 
to the boys at length. * Go! Go to bed!” 
And he winked at them. 

Crossland arose, and, accompanied by 
Harford, he followed the old dame to an 
upper chamber, where was a large bed. 
Leaving a candle with them. she went 
away and closed the door. Aching in every 
limb, Harford threw himself, dressed as he 
was, upon the bed; but Crossland deemed 
it more prudent not to attempt to go to 
sleep. 

“I shall watch until the soldiers come,” 
he said in a determined tone, throwing 
himself into a crazy chair. “ When they 
come [ shall appeal to their officer to release 
the prisoner, as he is a British subject. If 
he doesn't, I shall threaten him with our 
British ironclads.“ 

“How could an ironclad find its way 

over here ? " grunted Harford sleepily. 

„Don't be an ass!” retorted Crossland. 
“ I meant that the ironclads—would —bom- 
bard — the French — ports, and — and —- 


Snor-r-r-re —- Oh. I'm dreadfully sleepy ! " 
His head fell forward and he nearly fell 
asleep. 


Loud shouts and the trampling of many 
feet startled him. The candle flickered and 
then went out, leaving the room in darkness ; 
but groping along the wall he found the 
miniature rifle he had placed in the corner. 
‘The uproar below was increasing. 

* Dick ! " he cried; but no answer came. 
“Dick! Dick Harford! The soldiers have 
come! 

Still no reply ; so, gliding quietly to the 
bed, Tom Crossland put out his hand to 
arouse the sleeper. To his alarm, he found 
the bed was empty. 


From below there came sounds indicating , 


that the soldiers had arrived and were 
leading out the prisoner. Crossland ner- 
vously loaded his ritle, and, creeping on tip- 
toe down the stairs, he saw through the 
open door that the men had dragged their 
victim to where a great tree threw its 
branches across the road. In their hands 
they carried lanterns, which shed a fitful 
glow upon the scene, and by their light he 
plainly saw the pallid face of the prisoner. 

Where was M. Vidal? Ah, there he was, 
talking rapidly and waving his arms wildly 
before the commanding officer, evidently 
interceding on the prisoner's behalf. But 
the officer pushed him impatiently aside, 
and M. Vidal was presently held firmly 
between two soldiers. 

Crossland darted from the house, and, 
forcing a path through the hedge, made his 
way towards the trunk of the great tree. 
Already a rope had been thrown over one 
of the branches, and now a soldier passed 
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HE summer months were over, and the 
first weeks of autumn had seen the 
might of the Russian host overthrown at 
Liaoyang by the ever-victorious Japanese 
troops, before life became exciting on the 
western side of the Liao Vallev, that won- 
drously fertile region of Manchuria which 
will witness an agricultural development 
during the next twenty years that will 
astound the world. 
For a long time I had waited in expectancy 
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the noose over the head of their helpless 
captive. "They were going to hang him as 
a spy! 

Suddenly the prisoner uttered a loud cry. 
“I am English!” he cried. “I am no 
spy! Help, help!” 

The men grinned, but Crossland set his 
teeth savagely as he raised his rifle. Which 
of them should he aim at? Obviously the 
officer in command; so, running his eye 
along the barrel of his weapon, he pulled 
the trigger. 

Bang ! 

The officer spun round, holding his hand 
to his face, whilst à dozen soldiers pounced 
through the hedge and made Crossland their 
prisoner. Vainly resisting, he was dragged 
into the road and brought before the oflicer, 
and, looking into his face, Crossland saw 
that the effect of his shot was to blow otf 
the tip of the Frenchman's nose. 

" Ha, coquin!” bellowed the wounded 
man, striving in vain to stem the torrent of 
blood from his shortened proboscis. “ Ha, 
ha! C'est un franc-tireur! A la mort!” 
he roared furiously. 

M. Vidal broke from the soldiers who 
held him, and appealed te the officer to 
spare his pupil, urging that he was an 
Englishman and not a /ranc-tireur. 

“I understand," said the officer, ad- 
dressing Crossland in excellent English, but 
with a terrible calmness, “ that you are 
English. Very well. You English say 
Britannia rules the waves. Very well also. 
We will now proceed to investigate whether 
Britannia rules the waves in your case or 
not. It will be what you call the ordeal by 
water. Alons!” 

Issuing a few brief commands, he led the 
way, and Crossland was dragged after him, 
M. Vidal walking by his side and wringing 
his hands in dismay. 

At length they reached a bridge spanni 
& deep stream, and here Tom's arms aid 
legs were tightly bound with ropes. After 
this he was raised from the ground by two 
powerful soldiers, who swung him lightly 
between them. 

“ [n consideration of your youth," began 
the officer calmly, holding his blood-soaked 
handkerchief to his wounded nose, I am 
inclined to spare your life. But only on 
this condition—that you admit that France 
is a far sup?rior country to your own." 

Crossland maintained & stubborn silence, 
though M. Vidal, with tears in his eyes, 
besought him to comply with the officer's 
request. 

* You will have three chances," said the 
officer, as they will swing you three times 
and then throw you over if you do not 
agree." Then, speaking a few words to the 
men who held Tom Crossland in their 
muscular arms, the officer stepped aside. 

The helpless boy's thoughts flew to dear 
old England, his home, his people, then 
Redstone College and the Cadet Corps. In 


[THE END.] 


A FIGHT WITH HUNHUSES. 
By EnNEsT BRINDLE. 


of the change, signs of which multiplied 
with each stage of the gigantic struggle in 
progress on the sloping uplands to the east 
of the river. 
doubtable Manchurian bandits who caused 
so much trouble to the Cossacks during the 
war, began to make themselves troublesome 
in the neighbourhood of the Imperial Chinese 
railway from Shanhaikwan to Sinminting, 
committing murders and robberies with the 
greatest impunity. 


Bands of Hunhuses, the re- 


all probability he would never see them 
again, and he closed his eyes in anguish. 

One! Crossland was swinging between 
the soldiers. 

Vive l Angleterre !“ he shrieked. 

Two !! 

* Rude Britannia!” he cried with all his 
might. 

Three!!! 

Something wet and cold struck him full 
in the face. He felt himself flying through 
space ; then—— 

Splash! Splutter, splutter, splutter! He 
was struggling in the cold water for dear 
life. 

“ What—how—where—when—why 
he gasped, as, emerging from the water, he 
saw Harford laughing boisterously at him 
in broad daylight. 

“ Where did you get to? And where's 
M. Vidal, and the soldiers, and the English 
prisoner ? " spluttered Crossland. 

* Don't talk rubbish ! " shrieked Harford, 
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his sides shaking with laughter. Why, 
you were howling out all sorts of rot in 
your sleep, and then, yelling ' Rule 


Britannia!’ you very appropriately tuni- 
bled out of bed into your bath.“ 

And it was true. He had not gone on a 
journey to France after all. Neither had he 
left Redstone College. In fact, he was in 


his bedroom, for the whole adventure was 


but a horribly vivid dream. At the climax 
Harford had artfully dragged a bath filled 
with water to the edge of the bed, and 
had roused him by flinging a wet sponge in 
his face. 

Crossland was too thankful at finding 
himself awake and in safety to say much as 
he wiped himself dry in the bright morning 
sunshine. Then, sitting on the edge of his 
bed, he narrated his dream to Harford as he 
slowly dressed. 

“I had a dream, too, but not such a 
slap-up affair as yours was, I did nothing 
but fall down precipices all night,” said 
Harford in a tone of deep disappointment. 

* It was the cheese," remarked Crossland 
wisely. “ We had an awful lot of it last 
night. The cheese, and the review, and 
Tom Crombie’s regimentals, all combined, 
proved too much for me." 

It was good, though, to walk down to the 
school hall once more. "There was his rifle 
with which he had wounded the officer in 
his dream ; there, too, was M. Vidal, looking 
as lively as possible at the prospect of 
spending a few weeks in his native land. 
Crossland heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“ Well, what about coming with me to 


France? Will you wire to your people 
&bout it?" asked Harford during the 
morning. 

"Oh, Ive been ruminating,” replied 


Crossland, with a grin. ''You see," he 
continued, * I've been there. I went over 
last night, and once in a way is quite enough 
for me!” 


My quarters were at Koupantse, the junc- 
tion from which two branches of the railwav 
connect with Newchwang, situated near the 
mouth of the Liao, and with Sinminting, 
about thirty miles west of Moukden. For 
host I had a Seotsman, Mr. Anderson, a 
superintendent of the line, who put me up 
in his house, standing a short distance from 
the town. The only other foreigners bving 
in the place were Mr. Leach, a locomotive 
inspector, Mr. Whiting, a train guard who 


travelled daily between Koupantse and Sin- 
minting, and Mr. Preston, a quaint Aus- 
tralian engaged in the work of surveying 
the railway in the vicinity. 

Their labours not being of a very arduous 
nature, they were able vigorously to pursue 
the sports and pastimes in which all 
Britishers take delight in whatever part of 
the world fortune may place them. Cricket 
and tennis, with the paid assistance of the 
Chinese boys,” were favourite games in 
the afternoon, played in the scorching heat 
of the sun, while curious Chinese looked on 
from a distance and wondered why the 
foreign devils exerted themselves in such 
mad fashion. 

After tea we used to ride on our ponies 
long distances into the country, through 
villages where the inhabitants all turned 
out of their houses to gaze at us, with bark- 
ing, snarling dogs at their heels, and along 
narrow paths winding in and out of vast 
fields of yellowing millet standing twelve 
and fourteen feet high. Returning in the 
cool of the evening, we would have supper, 
and afterwards sit out on the verandah of 
the house, yarning, while the great stars 
came out in the heavens, until a late hour 
of the night. 

As time went on these nocturnal sittings 
were enlivened by the reports of firearms 
in the locality, and the frequent glare in the 
sky betokening that the homes of luckless 
villagers who had opposed the demands of 
the Hunhuses for money and food were 
being destroyed by fire. 

One morning the dead bodies, riddled 
with shot and barbarously mutilated, of 
three Chinese were discovered in a field near 
Anderson’s house. We were informed by 
* Jack," the happy, smiling-faced Manchu 
who had constituted himself our intelligence 
department in chief, that these unfortunate 
victims of Hunhuse brutality had been spies 
in Russian service, and that a systematic 
search was being made for all such persons, 
rewards being given by the Hunhuse chiefs 
for their execution by any and every means. 
We soon had occasion to test the truth of 
what Jack said. 

Amongst the crowds of unwashed natives 
who congregated on the platform of the 
Koupantse railway-station whenever passing 
trains were due, there began to gather men 
quite different in appearance and bearin 
from the ordinary loafers. They were dress 
in smart Chinese riding costumes, wore their 
queues in a coil beneath gaily-coloured 
pieces of cloth knotted round the head, and 
carried revolvers and cased-knives in their 
belts. They took careful note of everybody 
on the platform, and scrutinised each pas- 
senger who alighted from the train. They 
were Hunhuses deputed to watch for spies, 
and woe betide the unhappy wretches who 
fell into their hands. 

So long as they restricted their search to 
peaceful methods the railway officials could 
not prevent them from entering the station, 
and, moreover, had no wish to do so, little 
sympathy being felt for the men who, after 
betraying their fellow-countrymen into Rus- 
sian hands, suffered the penalty of death 
when they were caught by these lawless 
desperadoes, who honestly believed that in 
assisting the Japanese they were promoting 
the 8904 of their own country. But matters 
became serious when the Hunhuses boarded 
every train upon arrival, marched from one 
compartment to another, and dragged out 
innocent passengers whom they suspected 
of espionage. 

This arbitrary proceeding had taken place 
three mornings in succession at Koupantse 
station, on the arrival of the up train from 
Newchwang, before matters reached a crisis. 
On the fourth morning the train had a new 
guard in the person of an Australian named 
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Martin. Now, Martin was a man who had 
seen much fighting during the Boxer troubles 
of 1900, having come over to China with 
the Australian naval contingent, and taken 
service after the trouble was over, like so 
many of his comrades, under the Imperial 
Chinese Railway administration. He was 
brave and bold as a lion, and stood on little 
ceremony in dealing with natives. 

“ I shan’t allow that," he said brusquely, 
Stopping short in the middle of à remark 
he was addressing to me, and striding 
towards one of the carriages. Near the 
end of this particular carriage some half. 
dozen Hunhuses were standing on the plat- 
form. Pushing them roughly aside, Martin 
sprang into the carriage, and a moment 
later a Hunhuse shot out of the door with 
surprising rapidity, his progress to the plat- 
form being propelled by a tremendous push 
and a flying kick from Martin. 

The man fell in a heap amongst his com- 
panions, and there ensued a veritable babel. 
A surging crowd of Chinese gathered near 
the carriage, 'from which, hot and angry, 
Martin emerged. The fallen Hunhuse picked 
himself up, with a broad smile on his face, 
and nothing further might have happened 
had it not been for an untoward and un- 
expected incident. 

From another part: of the platform 
Anderson, Whiting, and Preston had rushed 
up when they spotted the row. Behind 
them hurried a diminutive native, who had 
of late been a familiar figure on the plat- 
form. This individual went to one of the 
Hunhuses and said something to him. The 
man nodded in the direction of Martin. 
With his yellow face working under the 
influence of strong excitement, the under- 
sized stranger said, in very good English: 
* You have no right to stop these men from 
searching the train.“ 

This provoked Martin to fury, and he 
took one step forward with uplifted hand. 
But Whiting was too quick for him. 

“Well, you are a Jap, anyway. What 
right have you to interfere ? " And saying 
this Whiting knocked off the man's cap and 
pulled hard at the queue coiled on the top 
of the head. 

It immediately came off, together with a 
wig to which it was attached, revealing the 
thick, scrubbly black hair of a Japanese 
scalp. 

'Then began one of the hottest ten minutes 
of my life. The little Jap, exasperated to 
madness by the insult and by our roars of 
laughter, dashed round at Whiting like a 
wild cat. As he turned Anderson struck 
him fairly between the eyes with a sledge- 
hammer blow, and down he went like a 
ninepin. 

In an instant the Hunhuses were upon us, 
their numbers reinforced by compatriots 
from the crowd, and we were striking out 
right and left for dear life. Pistols and 
knives were drawn by the infuriated bandits, 
but, fortunately for us, they fought in the 
wildest manner, excitement seemingly having 
made tho: cuite unable to use their weapons 
properly. One ferocious member of the 
gang pointed his revolver at me with his 
finger on the trigger, but Martin, in the 
nick of time, felled him to the ground, a 
few seconds afterwards using his left foot 
with crushing effect on the knee of a Hun- 
huse who was rushing at him with a long 
knife brandished in the air. 

Having seen how things were going, a 
young Russian traveller on the train had 
come to our assistance, and rendered us 
yeoman service, But the numbers of our 
foes increased, and the edds looked black 
against us. Preston, the most inveterate 
camera fiend I have ever met, had, at the 
first sign of hostilities, attempted a snap at 
short range with his Kodak. But he never 
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took the photograph, and both his face and 
the Kodak suffered sad injury, an enter- 
prising Hunhuse seizing him from behind 
and hurling him to the ground. 

The Jap, who had caused the fight, was 
soon hors de combat, having been badly 
kicked and trodden on in the struggle after 
being knocked down by Anderson. We 
were all of us bruised and bleeding, and our 
clothes were torn in tatters; but the Hun- 
huses had suffered the worst, three or four 
of them lying disabled on the ground. 

But how long the fight would have held 
in our favour can only be a matter of con- 
jecture, and I doubt very much if it could 
have been more than two or three minutes. 
Suddenly, however, a sharp whistle was 
heard, and into the midst of the battling 
throng stepped a tall, broadly shouldered 
Hunhuse, who showed by his carriage and 
the superior dress he was attired in that he 
was a man of authority. Shouting out 
words of command at the top of his voice, 
and slapping the faces of his men with the 
flat of his hand indiscriminately, he speedily 
restored order. Knives and revolvers were 
replaced in their belts, and the men who 
had only a moment before been thirsting 
for our blood, slunk away from us. The 
newcomer apologised for the occurrence to 
Martin, and drew off his men, who mounted 
their ponies outside the station and cantered 
off towards the town. As they went they 
muttered and scowled at us, and I knew 
that they meant further mischief. 

Martin went on to Shanhaikwan with the 
train, while the rest of us repaired to 
Anderson’s house, where we loaded all the 
rifles we could muster, and sat down to 
await events, : 

Towards three o’clock in the afternoon 
four mounted Hunhuses rode past our house 
armed to the teeth, making a careful in- 
spection of the place. They appeared to be 
satisfied with what they saw, for, with 
jeering cries, they galloped their ponies 
back to the town. 

Later on Jack came to us with a terrified 
expression of countenance, and said that 
the Hunhuses had decided to attack us 
after dark. At first they had disagreed 
about taking such a step, but, after much 
drinking end angry recriminations, they 
had resolved on it. This was serious news, 
for we knew what a night attack in such an 
isolated spot would mean. Before tele. 
graphing to Shanhaikwan for military pro- 
tection, which might be useless to us, as 
the Hunhuses could certainly, if they 
wished, stop any message from being sent, 
Anderson determined to send Jack to see 
the little Jap who was so badly mauled 
about, and endeavour to find out what were 
his intentions. 

Not relishing at all the mission given to 
him, Jack departed, and after an hour's 
&bsence returned saying that four Japanese 
officers in Koupantse would like to see us 
respecting the affair of the morning. This 
was interesting, and we set off for the 
town, not forgetting to take some firearms 
with us. 

The streets of Koupantse were filled with 
excited people, who, if looks could slay, 
would have killed us stone dead on the 
spot. We were taken by Jack to a large 
native hotel, which was surrounded by 
Hunhuses, who made way for us in ominous 
silence. Seated in an inner room we found 
our friend of the false queue, his head bound 
in bandages, and most of his front teeth 
gone from behind the upper lip mutilated 
in the scuffle, and three other Japanese. 
So the little man and his companions were 
Japanese officers. Anderson gave me a 
significant look as this fact dawned upon us. 

The Japanese said they were very angry 
at the affront shown to one of their number, 
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end the brutal manner in which he had been 
knocked about, and curtly demanded an 
ample apology. This Anderson, the spokes- 
man of our party, declined to give, pointing 
out that the Hunhuses had no right in the 
train, and that the disguised Japanese had 
caused all the worst part of the bother by 
his insolence to Martin. Moreover, he said, 
if he could not leave the hotel with a written 
assurance that the Hunhuses would not 
attack him and the other white employés of 
the railway at Koupantse that night, he 
would wire direct to the British Minister 
at Peking relating the whole story, and 
mentioning the prominent part taken in it 


BEING SEVERAL 


M* career, curiously enough, commenced 
some time after my death. 

In other words, it was not until I was 
killed by an axe, reduced to fragments by 
a saw, pressed cruelly in a vice, shaped 
by a knife, plane, and chisel, fitted with 
a cane handle and polished and oiled, that 
I rose to fame. 

In brief, I am a Cricket-bat, who really 
began life in à rack, among rows of my 
fellows, awaiting & purchaser. 

Many would have bought me, but it 
seemed that my price was higher than 
they cared to pay, so that I began to despair 
of ever escaping from my dull surroundings. 

One day, however, a man of fifty, clean 
shaven, and with twinkling eyes, entered 
the shop where I was displaved. It was 
plain, from the genial manner of my owner, 
that he was a likely customer, and before 
long I was laid upon the counter. 

The pick of the basket," said the former. 
“ Look at the grain of it; a perfect picture. 
Its two seven, and ‘comes up’ like a 
‘two four.“ Try it." 

The clean-shaven man tried my balance, 
made imaginary strokes with me, and ran 
his eye along my face, back, and edge, 
before he replied. 

What's the price ? " he said at length. 

The owner named it. 

* A bit steep, ain't it ? " said the other, 
whistling his surprise. 

haven't had such a bit of wood in my 
place for years," urged my  proprietor. 
* Why, put that in the hands of a player, 
and he'll never get out. Look at it, man! 
Its one in ten thousand. You know 
a bat when you see one—no one better. 
You can judge for yourself what & beauty 
it is." 

There was a short argument as to price, and 
then I was laid aside, among others, as a 
purchase, although even to the last the 
clean-shaven man shook his head dubiously. 

If I hadn't taken a fancy to it I'd never 
have paid that much," he remarked. “I 
doubt if I ever see my money back." 

When next I emerged from retirement 
I was in the cricket pavilion of a public 
school. 

Half a dozen youngsters were standing 
round, while the smooth-faced man drew 
one bat after another from its brown-paper 
cover and stood them against the wall. 

When my turn came, I heard, with pride, 
a hum of admiration. 

" They're all good ones, but this chap 
makes the rest look cheap," said the 
Coach, for such he proved to be. I'm 
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by Japanese army officers disguised as 
Chinamen. 

The Japanese at first refused to do this, 
but, when they saw that Anderson was 
determined in the matter, one of them gave 
him the desired guarantee, and wə left the 
hotel. 

When, later in the day, Martin returned 
from Shanhaikwan on an engine and heard 
of what had happened, he went on to New- 
chwang with the locomotive. I accom- 
panied him on the journey, and I quite 
believed him when he said that we beat the 
record on that railway for speed. At 
Newchwang we obtained the services of 
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CHAPTER I.—I BECOME A FAVOURITE. 


nigh ashamed to mention the price, but 
I couldn't leave such a pretty bit of willow. 
Now, Mr. Crampton, this is your weight," 
and he turned to a clean-built fellow about 
eighteen who was eyeing me hungrily. 

“Td like it, but—all three of mine are 
in pretty good condition.“ 

“What do you want for it, Dick?” 
asked another onlooker, a slack- looking 
boy with a fretful voice. “Ive got a 
dozen or so already, but they're all rotters.“ 

“Well I—I really bought it for Mr. 
Crampton,” said the Coach in a hesitating 
way; but, of course, if he don't fancy 
jt — — ^" 

"I don’t want to queer Crampton's 
pitch; but you've landed me with a lot 
of rank bad bats, so that when a good one 
does happen to come along » 

" Oh, you spoil your bats, Mr. Felton. 
You treat 'em too kindly," said Dick, 
twinkling a little. But this particular 
one is only waiting for a buyer. If you 
fancy it, it'a yours at the price." 

“So long as the brute drives, I don't 
care about the price. I'll have it." 

" [t was ten shillings less to you, Mr. 
Crampton," said the ach, when Felton 
was out of earshot. “It’s too pretty a 
stick for him to play tip and run with. It 
would be more use as a carpet-beater," and 
he sighed regretfully. 

The boy in shed, but still gazed at me 
with longing eyes. 

Never mind, Dick. As you say, it'll 
be well treated. We're not all millionaires, 
you know." 

Which, judging by results, is sometimes 
consoling to them that aren't," was Dick's 
cryptic reply. 

And thus I commenced my cricket career 
under the auspices of a wealthy person. 


As a novice, with no opportunity of 
making comparisons, my first impression 
of the national game was one of disappoint- 
ment. 

Even at the nets, where my master first 
tried my capabilities, I was obviously a 
failure. My natural enemy, the 
frequently eluded my vigilance, and my 
very occasional attacks were ludicrously 
feeble. 

" Net practice is no test," was the reply 
to my owner's disgusted remarks. ‘ Give 
it a chance in a match." 

My chance came, and my performance, 
in a real trial, was even worse than my 
* practice " efforts. Try as I might, that 
elusive sphere would not take its punish- 
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twenty-five armed railway police, bringing 
them back to Koupantse in a truck soon 
after dark. We remained on the alert all 
that night in Anderson's house, but not a 
sign of any Hunhuse did we se». 

It struck me as being a strange coincidence, 
when I heard of it afterwards, that the 
Hunhuse leader who stopped the fight and 
thereby saved our lives came from Tiench- 
wantai, a port of straggling houses on the 
shore of the Yellow Sea, to which I had 
brought the corpse of r Lewis Etzel, of 
the Daily Telegraph," after he had been 
shot by Chinese soldiers while with me in 
a junk out at sea three months before. 


A CRICKET-BAT. 


ment. Sometimes it flew off my shoulder, 
in dangerous proximity to the slips, or 
snicked the edge of me, or jumped suddenly 
into my splice; but it avoided my driving 
spot with a fiendish ingenuity scarcely 
credible. 

I lost my master his wicket by feeblv 
lifting the ball into the hands of mid-off 
instead of driving it to the boundary, and, 
having accomplished this feat, I felt that 
my brief and inglorious career was over. 

Mr. Felton left me in no doubt as to his 
opinion of my capabilities. 

“The most putrid bit of wood I ever 
handled,” he said savagely, flinging me into 
a corner. “ Drive! Why it wouldn't 
make a dint in a wax doll. As for Dick, he 
swindles me every time, or he doesn’t know 
a bat from a soup-ladle " ; and having thus 
delivered himself, my master” threw his 
gloves and pads after me, as though they, 
too, were responsible for the catastrophe. 

“Its all very well to blame the bat, 
Felton,” remarked Crampton, who had 
picked me up and was examining my face ; 
“but you haven't hit a ball in the right 
place yet. No bat can drive from the 
splice.” 

“ If I haven't, it's because the brute has 
no balance. I couldn't get on to the balls 
with such a chunk of a thing. I tell you 
it's an absolute wrong 'un. ow, any chap 
could make runs with the one you were 
playing with to-day, 5 

This one,“ laughed the other, pulling 
from his bag a blade not unlike myself, 
but lacking my perfect shape and grace. 
It's not a bad stick, but it's a commoner 
compared with yours.“ 

"I'd like to swop with you, anyhow,” 
said Felton eagerly. “ Look here, TIl 

ive you mine and ten shillings. Is it a 

eal ? ” 

„No.“ 

“Then I'll make it a sovereign. 
pay for my fancy.” 

“No. But if you really want it, Ill 
take yours and give you five shillings; 
and I tell you frankly you're getting the 
worse of the deal." 

“Thats a bargain," chuckled Felton. 
“ You always are a fool over money— when 
you have any. There's the crock, with 
my blessing thrown in, and you can keep 
the two half-crowns to buy sense with." 

Crampton flushed & bit and looked nasty 
for a moment ; then he shrugged his shoulders 
in good-humoured contempt. ‘ Thanks," 
said he, when I want the cash I'll borrow 
it" ; and, dropping the money into Felton's 
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bag, he tucked me under his arm and left 
the dressing-room. 

Under my new master's handling I began 
to get back my self-respect. is very 
grip gave me a sense of exhilaration. There 
was & feeling of comradeship between us, 
and in some curious fashion I knew his 
every intention and did my utmost to carry 
it through. 

At the nets my natural enemy had a 
particularly exhausting time, and the way 
I kept him flying to all parts of the field 
was a source of great satisfaction both to 
my owner and to myself. 

From the shreds of talk which I over- 
heard from time to time, I was able to 
gather that a most important match would 
shortly be played. A strong M.C.C. team 
was coming which would contain several 
county players, including one at least who 
had represented all England, so that every 
fellow with any chance of getting into the 
school eleven was practising for all he was 
worth. 

Crampton was certain of a place—but 
was I ? 

And it was this question which kept me 
on tenterhooks, and caused a good deal 
of friction between myself and my two com- 
panions while we reposed in our cricket-bag. 

It was quite evident that our master was 
undecided as to which blade should be 
honoured. 

On the day before the great match, all 
three of us were taken to the nets and put 
through our paces. 

In the evening we were cleaned and oiled, 
80 that none of us knew which was to be 
the chosen one. 

The suspense, indeed, lasted until Cramp- 
ton, padded and gloved, and wearing a 
worried look, ulled us out, one after the 
other, and made a few strokes with each in 
turn. 

* Which shall it be, Dick?” he said, 
turning to the Coach, who had just entered 
the dressing-room to fetch his white coat. 

The one you fancy, sir.“ 

I fancy the new one, but I've only tried 
it in practice." 

If you like it at the nets, you'll like it in 
a match. And while I'm about it, watch 
Mr. Jennifer; he's a lot faster than he looks; 
and until your eye's in, keep those legs 
of yours clear of the wickets.” 

But for a trifling nervousness at the 
responsibility of my position I was perfectly 
happy, and once under my master’s arm, 
as he walked to the crease, no prouder bat 
was ever fashioned. 

I am bound to confess, however, that for 
the first few overs we failed to do ourselves 
justice. The fine, easy, confident swing 
was absent; we were ‘‘ tucked up," uncer- 
tain and over-anxious about the safety of 
our stumps. 

It is true that the bowling was of high 
class, but it was not nearly so difficult as 
it appeared to us. A "''half-volley " we 
treated as a good-length ball; anything on 
the off side was regarded as a deadly trap 
and allowed to pass unscathed, while even 
those on the leg side escaped because of 
our fear of the leg-break theory. 

But we gave no chance, and a single or 
two had saved us from the black despair of 
a blob. 

It was not, however, until a fast ball, 
a trifle over-pitched, went with a bang 
against the pavilion rails, that we began 
to feel at all comfortable; but from this 

int my master’s wrists grew soppe again, 

is joints lost their nervous stiffness, and 
in ias] reni I began to put a bold face 
to every that came my way. 
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Too much depended upon us, however, 
for any liberties to be taken. Good as the 
wicket might be, we were pitted against 
clever bowlers, to whom every crafty move 
was known, and who had already sent back 
three of our safest bats. e watched 
each ball closely, therefore, and scored 
when we could do so without risk; but 
though we might not have hit often, we 
hit uncommonly hard, for it was always the 
centre of my face, about six inches from 
the foot, that met the little red beast and 
sent him, with a contemptuous crack, well 
out of the fieldsmen’s reach. 

That my master was pleased with me I 
knew by his admiring glance as much as by 
the subtle understanding between us; and 
that he was not the only one who appre- 
ciated my efforts became quickly apparent. 

Verney, the captain of the M. C. C., who 
was the biggest hitter and the most brilliant 
cover-point in England, had been closely 
following our modest efforts, and at the 
fall of the fourth wicket he strolled up to 
Crampton and took me from his hand. 

“ I don't know whether it's the man or 
the bat," he said cheerily, but you seem 
to understand each other.” l 

I'm afraid it's the bat," replied Cramp- 
ton, flushing a little under the praise of the 

eat man. 

* Ah, but you have to get the bat in the 
right place. Upon my word, though, it's 
a lovely bit of wood," and he caressed my 
face and tried my balance. What's its 
weight ? " 

Two seven exactly." 

* As much as that," and Verney raised 
me again thoughtfully. ''Itstruck me as two 
ounces lighter. Has it brought you many 
notches ? ” 

* This is my first knock with it.” 

" It will soon get you your century— 
but not this match, please,” he added, 
laughing, as he strolled back to his place 
in the field. 

Although we failed to reach three figures, 

it was only because, with nine wickets down, 
we felt bound to force the pace. A big 
drive, which was caught on the boundary- 
line, proved our undoing; but as we had 
scored eighty-odd before that happened, 
and scored them, in all humility, by good, 
stylish cricket, our reception was extremely 
cordial. 
i The sweetest praise fell from Verney's 
ips. 
"]f you were my county, young 'un, 
I'd snap you up, you and your bat too." 

Dick was particularly pleased, since we 
were both favourites of his, but Felton, 
who had not been selected to play, looked 
more disgusted than usual. 

“ How you could have got the runs with 
that paralytic stick beats me absolutely.” 

* My dear chap, you couldn't have oiled 
it," replied Crampton, who was at peace 
with all the world. I'm not going to let 
you have it back; but this last week has 
made a different bat of it." 

Must have done,” sighed Felton. It's 


‘a rum thing, but I couldn't move a ball 


faster than a traction-engine with it!" 

Dick listened with an unmoved counten- 
ance, but his eyes twinkled. 

As might have been expected, we lost the 
match ; we made a good fight for it, however. 
Verney’s hurricane hitting and a real 
“ gnorter " from their fast bowler which 
whipped back and took the leg bail when, 
in the second innings, Crampton and I had 
made only twenty-three, were the main 
causes of our defeat. 

On the whole, all our fellows were pretty 
well satisfied with themselves, and were 
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talking over the incidents of the game 
when it was over. 

Verney, who seemed to have taken a 
fancy to Crampton, was chatting to him, 
as one player to another, not as a ''big 
bug " sometimes talks to a little one. 

t last the youngster, getting suddenly 
very red in the face, and looking extremely 
uncomfortable, blurted out: I wish, Mr. 
Verney, you'd do me a favour." 

* Favour! Certainly, if I can," said the 
“ Crack," wondering what form the request 
would take. 


“Then I—I want you particularly to— 
to accept that bat of mine. Yes, I know 
it’s an awful bit of cheek on my part to 


suggest it," he went on hurriedly, seeing 
Verney’s gesture of astonishment; but, 
you see, it’s—it’s a first-class bat, and it 
ought to play in first-class cricket. You 
like it—at least you said so; and I should 
just be as pleased as Punch if—if you'd 
consent to use it.” 

The boy's offer was made so earnestly that 
it was impossible to take offence at it. 

“ My dear chap, I really can't, much as 
I should like it. Now, please don't press 
me. Not but what it’s awfully kind of you,” 
said Verney when the boy paused. 

It isn't at all. If there's any man in 
England who plays the game as I'd like 
to play it myself," continued Crampton 
breathlessly, ' you're the one. The bat is 
wasted in this second-rate sort of cricket— 
simply chucked away. I'd ten times 
rather you'd made runs with it than I did," 
he pleaded. 

“ But you must see, young 'un," protested 
the elder man, “that I can't go round 
cadging bats from all and sundry. I admit 
I'm a glutton. I never see a pretty stick 
and yours is as near perfection as bata go— 
but what I could flay the man who owns 
it. But there are limits.” 

“Then you won't take it? You won't 
give the beggar a chance of showing what 
it could do?" said Crampton, in so dis- 
appointed a voice that Verney felt quite 
sorry for him. “I thought you would. 
You seemed to believe in it.” ; 

“ So I do. I haven't set eyes on such a 
beauty for years. Upon my word, if ——" 

If what? " flashed Crampton. 

„Well, there's a pretty good bat in my 
bag, and if I had not a bit of conscience 
left, I might suggest a swop.” 

“ I'll do it," the reply came, like a bullet. 

“ But you haven't seen it.” 

It's one of yours. That's good enough," 
said the youngster, in triumph. It's the 
best deal I ever made.” 

Thus, thanks to Crampton, I obtained a 
chance to achieve fame. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


Ho wel I remember the day—every 

man must—the day of first going to a 
public school. The mournful procession 
assed down Union Street, Ryde, Isle of 
Vight. A paper of pear-drops in one 
pocket and a couple of pears in another 
suggested to me a gleam of consolation 
viewed through a mental binocular tear- 
dimmed and dismal. 

At the end of the pier we embarked on 
board the Princess Royal, bound for South- 
ampton—íather and L Brothers and sister 
waved the last farewell, the hawsers were 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D, 
Author of * Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby-man,” etc. 
(Illustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER III. —MY INTRODUCTION TO ABBEYSIDE. 


sombre books lent their learned weight to 
the oppressive effect. Presently Dr. Mar- 
sham entered—a man of majestic presence, 
with power stamped upon his massive 
features. His voice seemed to make the 
walls vibrate, and his laugh was that of a 
mighty John Bull. He greeted my father 
with energy, and spoke a few words of 
encouragement to me, placing his huge 


hand on my shoulder. 


Soon afterwards father said good-bye, 
and I felt like a ship when the last shore is 
knocked away and it finds itself launched 


***Come on, young shaver—I'll show you round.“ 


thrown: off, the paddles set the sea-churn 
moving, and the voyage began. 

* Cheer up, my boy,” said father; it will 
make a man of you." But my soul was dull 
to any infusion of philosophy. 

At Southampton we took train, and in 
due time we reached Blandborne. The 
King’s Arms 'bus finally landed us before 
the portals of Abbeyside School. 

I found myself in the headmaster's study, 
& gloomy room smelling of antiquity in 
the Abbey house, with mullioned windows 
and groined ceiling. Shelves filled with 


into the waters, to sink or swim at its own 
risk. 

* Well, laddie," said the Doctor, “ we 
must try and put a bold faoe on matters. 
Come along.“ 

I followed the head, making a desperately 


‘dismal deir to obey his behest. He 


showed me where I was to sleep, and then 
took me out into the playground. It was 
an afternoon in early August 1850. 

There was only one other new boy besides 
myself, and he had the start of me, having 
arrived an hour before. He was the centre 


of a lively circle, and was well on with his 
mirth-producing answers to the questions 
which plied him like bullets from repeating 
rifles. He had well-nigh exhausted the 
curiosity of his questioners to know the 
domestic details of his home, and my advent 
on the scene was a diversion in his favour. 

Dr. Marsham called a boy, and told him to 
look after me. The boy proceeded to do so 
with an excess of interest. Had he been 
father-confessor, physician, counsellor, and 
bosom-friend, he could not have shown a 
more intimate desire to probe the secreta of 
my heart. But he cared not to receive 
my confessions confidentially. No selfish 
motive prompted his eagerness for infor- 
mation. He rallied his comrades to share 
in the edifying treat. I suppose it was all 
right. If schoolmasters demand examina- 
tion before admitting a new member, 
schoolboys may justify the right to imitate 
their superiors. 

I took the place of the other neophyte on 
the pavement of the fives-court, and I was 
put on viva voce with a vengeance. Every 
answer elicited a roar of laughter, and 
called forth remarks and further questions, 
in which each questioner tried to go one 
better than his neighbour. How long this 
might have continued I know not; but the 
examination was brought to a close by the 
appearance of a new person on the stage. 

There came from the direction of the 
studies a strong-looking fellow, with a heavy 
honest countenance and  reddish.yellow 
hair. He was greeted by many voices, 
the predominating cry being. Hulloh, 
Vespasian ! ” 

* Hulloh, yourselves! What are you up 
to? Chafing a new chap, of course. 
Edifying amusement! I daresay he has 
had enough of it. Come on, young shaver— 
Ill show you round and give you some 
fatherly advice." 

„Go it, Carrots ! " 

“ I'm going it all right.” 

So saying, he laid hold of my arm, and 
marched me away from the court of inquisi- 
tion. | 
All old Abbeyside boys who remember the 
school far back in the fifties of the last 
century can recall what I saw, and appre- 
ciate the force of my first impressions. 
If I mingle them with reminiscences of later 
times, let it pass. 

On entering through the great gateway 
in those days, a visitor saw on his right the 
headmaster's garden reaching up to the 
studies, and the chapel, cloisters, school- 
room and class-rooms beyond. On his left 
were three immemorial elms, hollowed by 
time, a. stretch of grass, the Bell Buildings," 
in which most of the boys slept, the library, 
matron's room, and dining-hall. Between 
these and the studies, chapel, and school- 
room lay the playground, ded by the 
whole length of the noble Abbey.church. 
Portions of the school-buildings originally 
formed part of the monastic establishment 
associated with the Abbey. Since my time 
much has been altered by the march of 
improvement. The school has enlarged 
its borders and added to its buildings. 
The headmaster’s garden has been turned 
into a new playground, and the old play- 
poe is now laid out in lawns and flower- 

a, sacred to the Muses and to the ghosts 
of old monks, never trodden by the profane 
feet of boys. 

The spirit of ancient repose has in great 
measure been banished by modern inno- 


vation; but in those fifties the genius of 
antiquity haunted the venerable precincts, 
and clung to the mouldering walls. Tales 
of ghostly drere were told of things heard 
and seen; scraps of tradition, vague and 
creepy, were whispered, the very thought of 
which was enough to frizzle the hair of a 
timid junior when sent on some nightly 
errand by a senior. At such times ghosts 
of gruesome legend were easily conjured 
up among the shadowy cloisters and crypt- 
like passages leading to the class-rooms. 

The playground was a broad irregular 
expinse of gravel The fives-court was 
immediately beneath the wall of the north 
transept. We boys had no qualms of 
conscience about battering the Abbey wall 
with fives-balls, but I have sometimes 
wondered that it was not considered dese- 
cration by those in authority. We opened 
our eyes wide with awe when watching a 
fives-match between a pair of great Sixth 
Form chaps! No side wall or buttress— 
only hard battering ! 

Facing the fives-court was the grass, on 
which any boy caught trespassing, unless a 
member of the Sixth or First Eleven, was 
fined sixpence. There stood the old pear- 
tree—the taste of a fallen “ bishop's-thumb ” 
surreptitiously purloined is alive in my 
mouth to this day! The luscious juicy 
first scrunch was worth the risk of a fine. 

One other privileged individual was al- 
lowed the freedom of the grass—the old 
raven, with his trailing broken wing. I have 
the mark of his beak on my finger as I write. 
For I sat one summer evening on the chain 
surrounding the sacred enclosure; the wes- 
tering sun drew my meditations homewards, 
and my heart was free from any thought of 
guile. Then that wily old rascal of a raven 
hopped silently across the grass—snick /— 
I jumped up with a screech, to see the blood 
spouting from a finger, and old Jack hopping 
away with a croak as full of malignant 
triumph as if he had been a human enemy. 

I never could forgive that unprovoked 
attack, for I had never done the raven a 
bad turn: it was malice pure and simple. 
He was too canny to have mistaken me for 
one of his inveterate foes. l 

I received my first introduction to the 
geography of the school domains under the 
guidance of the boy known as Vespasian. 
He told me that his real name was George 
Risden. I took a fancy to him from that 
first interview—or, if it is presumption 
bordering upon impertinence for a new boy 
to use that expression with reference to an 
important member of the school, I may 
say that I regarded him with resp2ctful 
admiration. He was in the Fifth Form, 
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and was therefore entitled to the reverence 
of a new boy who was to take his place at the 
bottom of the Lower Third. He befriended 
me when cast as a waif upon the boisterous 
waters. He was quaint and original in his 
ideas, and altogether different from the 
general run of the other boys. 

George Risden had well fulfilled the 
forecast of Mr. Goodrich. During the year 
and a-half spent at the Charmouth School, 
his mental and physical powers had deve- 
loped generously, when freed from the too 
tender restrictions of his mother's home 
government. He soon established a repu- 
tation in football and cricket; he stuck 
tenaciously to lessons and made rapid strides 
in every branch of learning. Mr. Goodrich 
passed him on to Abbeyside with an excellent 
character, and Dr. Marsham soon perceived 
that the glowing commendations had not 
been too highly coloured. 

But traces of the early home.life still 
lingered with him, and cropped up on occa- 
sion, when the loamy flavour of his native 
Dorset would assert itself. For example, 
it was an unconscious imitation of Tom 
Garland which got Risden his nickname. 

One day, soon after his arrival at Abbey- 
side, during a lesson of Latin prose, the 
sentence fell to his lot, Boy, do not irritate 
wasps. He was somewhat thick of speech, 
and on that occasion he found difficulty with 
the English. He read the sentence. Boy, 
do not irritate wapsesses" ; and then, 
amid a suppressed titter, through which 
gleamed the angry lightning of his eyes (for 
he was a bit of a fighting man in those days), 
he proceeded to turn it into what he called 
Latin. He lost several places in the at- 
tempt, and finally pulled up at the bottom 
of the class, when the master remarked, 
There, sir, that’s the best place for wap- 
sesses ! " 

From that day forth, everything red or 
yellow that could be twisted into a nick- 
name settled on him. One day he was the 
Dragon guarding the golden apples of the 
Hesperides ; another day he was Orange-peel, 
Carrots, Clouded Yellow, Tiger-eye, Mari- 
gold, Sun-flower, Sunset—until, in a Roman- 
history lesson, some facetious wag, remem- 
bering that vespa is the Latin for wasp, 
conferred the dignity of imperial purple 
upon him by the name Vespasian. 

I soon settled into my groove, and the 
novelty began to wear off. The weeks, 
which at first seemed shod with lead, gradu- 
all gathered pace, and I was aware 
that the half-vear was gradually slipping 
away. The days shortened, the gas had to 
to be lighted at tea, and the studies were 
snug retreats afterwards. 
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The boys of the Lower Third were allowed 
to share studies with boys of the Fifth 
Form. I was allotted to Powell's study, 
and I had more dealings with him than 
most fellows—since his shy disposition kept 
him aloof, and he seemed to be regarded as 
a social outcast. But this story has little 
to do with myself, and personal memories 
are a mist of oblivion, save when gleams 
of startling interest, in which I played little 
or no part, break through to stimulate 
memory. 

With the exception of Risden and Powell, 
the senior boys seldom interfered with my 
orbit. And since Powell left at the end of 
my first half, my intercourse with him 
was limited. He was a mystery to me, 
and sometimes seemed on the point of 
unburdening his heart of some secret that 
troubled him; but he would break off 
abruptly, so that I was never really en- 
lightened. 

I remember witnessing a strange scene 
in the schoolroom one afternoon. The 
Lower Third were preparing history, while 
the Upper Fifth were standing before the 
master's desk engaged in a lesson of Latin 


grammar. Powell had got into difficulties 
over the jingle rhymes for the genders of 
nouns. The master tried to help him. 


* You should endeavour to connect the 
words together by their sense. They mean, : 
path, thorn, rope, end, necklace, cinder. 
They suggest a text for a murderer's career — 
his thorny path, the rope’s end his necklace, 
his body buried with quicklime in Birdcage 
Walk, that his very cinders might perish.” 

Powell’s face grew ashen grey as he 
listened. A look of horror settled upon 
it. He just fell forward where he stood, in a 
dead faint, and had to be carried out. 

The master was a stranger, who was taking 
Mr. Gibbs’s work during his temporary 
absence. He looked puzzled and alarmed, 
but he asked no questions and went on 
with the lesson. 

Powell was in a wretched state that 
evening. He groaned and sighed over his 
preparation, and when I ventured a remark 
of sympathy, he said. Don't say anything — 
you can't understand.” 

Poor chap! The fellows were sorry for 
him, and never chaffed him about ‘ the 
captain of the Leopold," though in other 
ways they considered him lawful food for 
sport of a kind which conveyed little amuse- 
ment to him. 

An instance of this shortly occurred, 
which caused a profound sensation, and 
gave rise to the Great Mystery of Abbeyside 
School. 

( Tu be continued.) 


SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Capt. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” etc. 


" 6 officer send for adjutant, 
sah; him plenty much big pala ver 
one time." 

The voice of Beefstik, the woolly-headed 
Krooboy who did duty as general attendant 
for the officers’ quarters at Bidos, sang 
through the open doorway of our. bungalow. 
His mesage, thus delivered in good Coast 
lingo, signified the desire of the officer com- 
manding the station to have an interview 
with the officer mentioned on urgent and 
ámportant business. 


(New SERIES.) 


IIL—A BRUSH WITH THE JU-JU. 


(W.th IUustralions.) 
PART I. 


Captain Guthrie, of the 5th West India 
Regiment, acting adjutant of the local 
division of the Gold Coast Constabulary, 
was at the moment asleep on a settce, but 
made an immediate response to the summons. 

" Right oh!" Then, turning to his 
semi-somnolent comrades, he commented : 
* Looks as if some serious business is afoot ! ” 

“ Well, I hope I may be forgiven if I say 
I hope so, said Sneddon, a newcomer out 
on special sei vice. 

"So say all of us," added Inglis, the 


there is anything, Guthrie. 


medical officer of the station. “ Anything's 
better than this deadly dulness. Why, 
105 the only man who's got anything to 
o. 
Complimentary. 
rupted. 


isn't he.“ I inter- 
" But you come back this way if 
We may as 
well hear the khubur to-night, if there is 
anything worth knowing.“ 

Right oh!” again chimed the acting- 
adjutant, as he set off to obey the summons 
of the colonel.  . , i 
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It was a damp, steamy night, such as is 
usually experienced during the season on 
the Gold Coast, and our little group of 
officers, special service and others, who were 
for the nonce quartered at Bidos, had 
retired to the snug little sitting-room of the 
bungalow, which served as officers’ mess. 
The majority were keen young officers, bent 
on seeing some active service; hence their 
voluntary employment with the troops of 
the West African stations. 

Some were just down from the hinter- 
land after & turn of duty, and were awaiting 
the regular steamer which was to carry 
them homeward on their well-earned 
privilege leave. Others, recently arrived, 
were awaiting the completion of the arrange- 
ments for their transport up-country to the 
several stations to which, in due course, 
they were to be posted. Three or four 
belonged, like myself, to the departments 
of the local garrison, and had more or less 
permanent quarters—if, indeed, any white 
officers could be considered permanent—at 
this seaport fort. 

It was well known to all of us that some- 
thing quite unusual was in the wind. For 
several days confidential messages had 
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sat till the small hours in their quartere at 
Bidos, discussing the pros and cons of the 
new situation disclosed. 

Of all the detestable spots on the crust of 
this earth in which a British officer may be 
called upon to serve, the West Coast of 
Africa decidedly bears the palm. All 
along the coast, from the Gambia to the 
Niger, the malarial swamps, the muggy 
atmosphere, the unbearable moist heat by 
day and the damp chills by night, the 
deadly water-supply, the plague of insects 
and vermin of all kinds, the lack o- any 
system of sewerage and of sanitation 
generally, with the consequent epidemics 
of fever and dysentery—all play such havoc 
with the unacclimatised European constitu- 
tion that the country has been aptly termed 
the white man's grave." | 

Within recent years much has been done 
to improve the lot of the white man, and 
medical researches have rendered life on 
“the coast comparatively safe. But 
when it is remembered that about two- 
thirds of the Europeans who in the earlier 
days attempted to reside there succumbed 
to one or other of the indigenous dangers 
within a very short time, and that the bulk 
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Villege in British Territory. 


passed over the wires in cipher both from 
Accra and Freetown, but nothing had been 
vouchsafed to the junior officers by the very 
reticent old colonel, who alone knew the 
position of affairs. The urgent summoning 
of the adjutant after mess betokened some 
important development, and all of us were 
accordingly on tenter-hooks awaiting his 
return. 

The colonel’s bungalow was only some 
fifty yards distant, but it was a full hour ere 
Guthrie’s returning footsteps resounded on 
the verandah. He was met at the door by 
a full muster of expectant cfiicers. Saberton 
of the Engineers began the catechism. 

„Well, what's on, and how many of us do 
you want ? " 

* Hold hard a moment," responded the 
adjutant, anticipating the shoal of inquirers. 
“ This needs a big palaver. There is some- 
thing very important on hand that will 
want some explaining, and as there will be 
several of us involved, perhaps you'd better 
let me sit down comfortably and begin at 
the beginning. 

There could, of course, be no objection to 
this procedure, and thus it came about that 
an unusually large group of British officers 


of the remainder judiciously saved what 
was left of their lives by a prolonged holiday 
elsewhere, it will be admitted that the 
place in no way belies its popular name. 

Yet withal the British subaltern volun- 
teered for special aervice there, and with a 
local increase of rank and a trifling increase 
of pay, was ready to do the Empire's work 
or lay down his life in the attempt. 

Scattered along some fifteen hundred 
miles of seaboard are a number of British 
possessions, originally established for trading 

urposes with the tribes of the vast interior. 

hese colonies are marked by numerous 
towns and forts where, for a very brief 
period, as a rule, white men do a turn of 
service. The troops which police the 
country are natives, recruited from such 
warrior tribes as the Haussas, Fulanis, and 
Yorubas, which now form our West 
African regiments. But these regiments 
are all under British officers, whose lives, in 
this fever-stricken land of mist and putre- 
scent mud, were assuredly not all beer and 
skittles.” The coast was verily no fit 
place for a picnic. 

From the mangrove swamps which fringe 
the surf-beaten shore there extends for miles 


inland a belt of dense primeval forest, 
which from the nature of its formation is 
colloquially known as the bush." Giant 
mahogany and cotton trees, perhaps the 
growth of centuries, tall bamboo palms and 
graceful gums of many kinds, are interlaced 
with creepers to form an almost impene- 
trable mass above; while the undergrowth 
of ferns, spiked vines, and prickly shrubs 
covering the evil-smelling quagmire which 
gives them root, is similarly interwoven with 
a profusion of vegetation to form a perfect 
jungle. 

Here and there a tiny streamlet pierces 
the forest and affords a passage for the 
native canoes to reach the larger arteries, 
Such us the Busum Prah, which traverses 
two hundred miles of forest belt ere it 
pours its waters into the broad Atlantic. 
On clearings near the banks of such tribu. 
tary streams are the main krooms or native 
villages; while bush paths, allowing of 
passage in Indian file only, pass From 
village to village throughout the dense 
forest. 

Each village or collection of villages is 
occupied by its own particular tribe or clan, 
whose chief usually assumes the title of 
king. But, although this king is supposed 
to wield absolute authority among his 
own community, there is another and greater 
power behind the throne in the person of 
the fetish priest or ju-ju man. 

The horrors that are regularly perpetrated 
in the name of fetish are absolutely un- 
speakable. Every native has an innate 
fear of its unseen mysterious power, and will 
part with all his worldly possessions in order 
to placate its priests. All good luck is 
supposed to be due to the smile of the fetish 
or ju-ju; all woes are occasioned by its 
Írown. If the native takes ill if death 
enters his household, if cattle sicken or 
snakes visit & clearing, if food turns sour or 
rain destroys crops,—these and all other 
conceivable ills are due to the anger of some 
particular fetish. 

The one aim in life is to propitiate this 
deity. If a man goes on a journey, marries 
& wife, builds à hut, or performs any act of 
importance, he consulte his fetish as a matter 
of course, and as it, through the priest, gives 
or withholds approval, so the poor deluded 
mortal shapes his course. The approval 
may be secured by a payment to the priest, 
who fixes the amount of the fine for his 
own behoof, or it may be by the sacrifice of 
poultry, sheep, or even of human life. 

As with the god of the man, so on a larger 
scale with the fetish of the tribe ; and it is 
on account of these human sacrifices, 
amounting in some instances to the almost 
incredible number of four hundred slaves 
per day for two or three weeks on end, that 
most of the West African potentates of 
importance have fallen foul of European 
authority. That, however, is by the way. 

The King of the Bekwofu tribe was as 
heartless a savage as ever held the reins of 
power in Africa. He ruled his warrior 
tribesmen with a veritable rod of iron, and 
his powers of life and death kept his Lord 
High Executioner busy. By frequent raids 
on villages far and near, he kept his men in 
a state of perfect discipline, added steadily 
to his accumulated spoils, and fostered their 
natural lust for blood and outrage. He 
was sufficiently cunning to accord worship 
to three fetishes, so that he could, if ever the 
necessity arose, play the one priest and his 
advice against the other, with the result 
that he secured the unqualified support 
of all three. The quartette ward fat 
accordingly. 

As was only to be expected under such 
circumstances, a raider of this type was bound 
sooner or later to come in contact with the 
advancing British power. In those earlier 


days our sovereignty had not been consoli- 
dated throughout the hinterland as it is 
to-day, and most of those kinglets could 
wage incessant war with each other with 
impunity. But when a villain of the Bek- 
wofu stamp became so puffed up with his 
power as to threaten the white traders, it 
was time to call a halt and bring him up 
with a round turn. It was the decision on 
the part of the Governor to enforce this 
halt which formed the subject of discussion 
and arrangement among the officers at 
Bidos. 

In order to ensure the success of the pro. 
posed venture, it was esential that no hint 
of our intention should prematurely rcach 
the Bekwofu king. It was a case of '* Softly, 
softly, catchee monkey," as they say on 
the coast, and hence no whisper of the 
arrangements was allowed until the time 
came for striking the blow. 

Our position is a very delicate one," 
the adjutant proceeded to explain, as he 
unburdened himself of the details; because 
our information is necessarily meagre. 
Natives will not confide in the white man, 
but we have obtained sufficient information 
regarding the king of the Bekwofu to warn 
us that a white man’s life is involved, and 
anything getting out as to our intentions 
might mean his death on short notice. It 
seems that this is the time of the Adai——”’ 

„What's the Adai, now?” interrupted 
Sneddon, who was new to the coast, and 
therefore burning for information. You 
Said you'd begin at the beginning." 

„The Adai is a great sacrificial festival, 
or rather a series of festivals, held widely 
in the ju-ju country. It is spread over a 
long period, and is divided into two main 

rts, the Little Adai and the Great Adai. 

he Little Adai is held three weeks before 
the Great Adai, and is generally on our 
Sunday, and there is always much prepara- 
tion for the event several weeks previous 
to it. There has recently been a great 
capture of slaves from all quarters by this 
Bekwofu king, who has had expeditions out 
in all directions ; and if all we hear is correct 
there may be a sacrifice of a thousand or 
two of human lives before the festival is 
over." 


And what do you apprehend is this 


fellow's game? What is he particularly 
sacrificing for?" inquired Saberton, who 
knew there must be some ulterior motive 
His experience of the coast was extensive 
and thorough. 

„Well, that is exactly what we have 
been trying to discover," continued the 
adjutant. ''The Bekwofu chief wants to 
raid the coast forts if his ju-ju men will only 
say the word, and promise him success. 
He has already secured a fair haul of plunder 
from some out-of-the-way stores which has 
stimulated his avarice, but fortified stations 
are not so easily looted, and the ju-ju priests 
are naturally hesitating about this plan. 
They have promised a deliverance during the 
Adai, so that additional sacrifices are being 
offered in order to propitiate the fetish. 
Slaves have already undergone the most 
horrible tortures, a number having been 
actually buried alive after having had their 
legs and arms broken. This is, of course, 
a common method of sacrifice; but the 
worst part of the business is that a white 
trader has been captured somewhere in the 
interior—at all events, he and all his carriers 
have mysteriously disappeared—and there 
is reason to fear that he is in the clutches 
of a ju-ju man who is going to doctor all the 
warriors with the white man’s blood. He 
will be sacrificed on the day of the Great 
Adai, a fortnight hence, for the Little Adai 
was apparently held last Sunday. 

* Now it would have been most unwise 
to precipitate matters by any premature 
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disclosure of our plans. We want, if possible, 
to capture this Bekwofu ruler. We want 
still more particularly to secure his priests, 
who are three in number, and are, perhaps, 
without exception, the most cruel and most 
bloodthirsty villains that ever donned the 
sacred vestments. But most of all we want 
to save this white man from their fiendish 
atrocities : first because he is à white man, 
and white prestige goes for something out 
here; and secondly, to upset their scheme 
of being doctored for war by any European 
blood. You know how they glory in this 
rite, and what & check it will be to their 
superstitious minds if we can obviate it." 

" Well, we'll go through this with you in 
& solid body," remarked Saberton earnestly. 
** All you have to do is to fix the route and 
say what is to be done." 

" Yes, I know all that, old chap; but you 


seo we must conform to instructions, and. 


these are very explicit. The whereabouts 
of this king on one of his raids is known. 
He is at present raiding villages near the 
coast, and holding all sorts of religious 
orgies. It is simply a case of ju-ju mania 
at present, and the authorities think we 
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show face on the coast until we are well on 
our way." 

*" Well, then, who goes ? asked Saberton 
anxiously ; that seems the next most im- 
portant item on this menu card." 

Lou go for one, being an Engineer, and 
presumed thereby to be of some practical 
value to such a force."' 

" Right oh!" yelled the sapper glee- 
fully. “ Next, please ? " 

Then Inglis has been selected to look 
after our interior economy in case of acci- 
dents," pursued the adjutant, whereat the 
medico bowed in silent acknowledgment; 
" and if Captain Maxwell will delay his 
return home, his intimate knowledge of bush 
warfare and experience with natives will 
be of great advantage. Failing him H 

“ Here now, that ‘failing him’ isn’t in 
your instructions. I'm booked for this 
expedition,” said Captain Maxwell, an old 
special-service man who had seen service 
on three continents. 

" Yes, you are booked right enough; 
but, of course, your leave is due, and the 
colonel is quite agreeable——"' 

* Quiteso ; and so is your humble servant. 
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can corner him by an adroit move just at the 
present time. An expedition is arranged, 


which I am to take charge of. I take three 
officers and fifty men——" 
Three officers! Where's the ballot- 


box," ejaculated Inglis, who really ought to 
have been in the combatant service. 

Gently! There will be no occasion to 
ballot for places. This whole affair is cut 
and dried at headquarters. I take three 
officers and fifty men. I go with these on 
board the steamer, which is due here to- 
morrow——” 

“ Christopher ! " chipped in one of the 
listeners. 

* Yes, to-morrow. It is due to-morrow 
from Sierra Leone, and we go on board as if 
destined for some station eastward. This 
will throw any possible spy or emissary off 
the scent. Once the steamer is clear of 
this place, she will double back a couple of 
hundred miles, land us on the coast about a 
day's march from where this potentate is 
supposed to have his present quarters, and 
then await results. The results will depend 
upon our force. During the course of the 
day after to-morrow, the steamer will be 
replaced by a gunboat, which must not 


I go with you, Guthrie, so you don't require 
to particularise any substitute. But what's 
the scale, and do we take any small change? 

This latter inquiry on the part of Maxwell 
had reference to the scale of baggage neces- 
sary, which, of course, would depend on the 
carriers to be employed. The transport of 
all supplies, ammunition, etc., for West 
African expeditions is accomplished by 
means of Krooboys, natives of the adjacent 
Kroo country, as the bush and the tse-tse 
fly quite negative the employment of 
camels or horses on the coast. 

" Six days' rations, and carriers will be 
&board the steamer. Two servants are 
allowed for the four of us, and baggage on 
the minimum standard," replied Guthrie, 
* and the steamer is expected off the bar 
here about six o'clock in the evening." 

“ Gentlemen," added Saberton with mock 
solemnity, ‘‘this conference is now ad- 
journed sine dic." Then, turning to me, 
he continued. And don't you look quite 
so disconsolate, as the photographer would 
say. This isn't a thing for your D.S.O. 
yet, you know, and if I get a medal I'll let 

ou play with it when I come home. We 
ow, of course, that failing Maxwell 
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Fail be hanged ! ” roared Maxwell. 

* Ah, yes; well, good-night, you chips, 
or rather good morning. I’m off for a 
sound sleep before we tackle this job; so 


“‘Tf you're waking, call me early, 
Call me early, dear.“ 


There was naturally a goodly amount of 
quiet discussion of details, despite the 
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witticisms of the exuberant Engineer, but 
everything had been carefully arranged 
at headquarters, and Guthrie had every- 
thing down in black and white. The 
Governor was a most exact officer, who left 
nothing to chance, and the whole expedition 
had been most elaborately thought out. 
Inglis and Maxwell at once saw to the 
examination and equipment of the men, 


those selected being joyful at the prospect 
of a brush with somebody. Guthrie had 
his hands full arranging about stores, for 
he was to act as his own quartermaster. 
While I had to rest content with the know- 
ledge that, “ failing Maxwell,” I might 
have gone with the force. We all knew 
Maxwell too well. 
( To Le continued.) 
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THE BOYS OWN FERNERY. 
By F. M. WELLS, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Rock and Wall Gardens,” “ The Garden Decorative,” etc. 


17 boy who makes, and plants, and 
tends a fernery has a capital out-of-door 
hobby. You must have tried it, and found 
out the many beautiful forms that are 
numbered among the hardy varieties before 
you can know one half of its fascination. 
There is no need to choose the choicest 
position in the garden, but is.there not 
some quiet corner, some bit of garden 
woodland, some shady bank that no one 
has appropriated ? Take it, and see the 
transformation you can work in less than 


ear. 

Probably the soil has not been dug over 
for some time ; then give it a deep trenching. 
It is well to realise from the beginning that 
although ferns luxuriate in moisture they 
have no affection for a sour water-logged 
soil. Therefore, if it should happen to be 
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in this condition, and you have sufficient 
energy to do it, the best thing is to remove 
it to a depth of three feet, and at that 
depth put in a-layer of stones and old 
mortar rubble, and replace the soil. The 
result will be that moisture will be longer 
held in dry weather, while during the 
winter the soil will never become sour and 
saturated. The operation is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but I mention it because 
I know there are always some boys who 
take a pride in doing things just as well 
as it is possible to do them. 

Do not make your fernery a dead level 
surface; if you have a pathway through it— 
and it adds wonderfully to its beauty and 
picturesqueness to have one—you can 
dig it out to a considerable depth, and 
utilise the soil to make wide sloping sides 
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on either side of it. Ample space must be 
allowed for the pathway. It will have to be 
a good deal wider than at first sight might 
be thought necessary. 

You are going to plant these sides with 
ferns, and fern fronds stand out a consider- 
able distance; they are going to stand 
out from both sides the pathway, and 
there is also to be room to walk between 
them. These facts must be borne in mind 
when pegging out the design. In the rock 
garden I would set my face dead against 
using old hollow tree-stumps, blocks, and 
roots ; in the fernery it is quite a different 
matter. They are suitable ; we intimately 
connect ferns and trees, and therefore they 
accord with our sense of fitness. Bits of 
rock, too, may be used in conjunction with 
them, and, of course, if the fernery can have 
water near, or in it, we add much to ita 
cool, quiet beauty. 

Many ferns will flourish in ordinary 
garden soil; but, where it can 
be done, leaf-mould, soil of a 
peaty nature, and a propor- 
tion of fine river-sand should 
be added. 

Block out your fernery 
boldly, as boldly as space will 
allow; make the pathway 
winding through it, and bear 
in mind that the sloping sides 
of it must not be too steep, as 
such a formation prevents 
sufficient rain falling upon 
them. You need not have 
the pathway at the same level 
all through ; if one portion be 
lower than another you can 
introduce steps, and steps 
can always be made to look 
artistic and picturesque. If 
you have to make your fernery 
in an open space, it adds to ite 
beauty to plant two or three 
young silver birches, or even willows, and 
in choosing a site it is as well to bear in 
mind that if ferns hate one thing more than 
another it is a windy, draughty position. 

And now for the ferns themselves. 
Beautiful hardy ferns are numbered among 
our British varieties. Of course, I take 
it for granted that the boy gardener is not 

oing to be satisfied with merely the well. 
own Male Fern, and a few others almost 
as common to keep it company. No, 
his ferns are going to be his out-of-door 
hobby, and if some of his pocket-money has 
to go in procuring beautiful British, North 
American, and Japanese varieties it will 
be well spent. I have before me as I write 
the catalogue of one of the best known 
fern specialists, and in naming ferns I am 
oing to be greatly guided by their prices. 
me of the most beautiful varieties are 
among the least expensive, and the price 
of many of them.that I shall name varies 


from sixpence to one and sixpence, accord- 
ing to the size of the plant, while for a large 
number they are somewhat cheaper. Of 
the varieties known as Lastreas let us have 
the crested variety of the Male Fern, and 
the commoner form as well, but some half- 
holiday ramble may well provide that. 
There is also a variety known as Lastrca 
Filiz-mas digitata Jonesii, of large and 
noble proportions. Indeed, with ferns, the 
breaks from the original forms are exceed- 
ingly numerous, so that I can only say 
that even the well-known Male Fern may 
be had in over twenty forms or varieties. 
Las‘rea montana is familiarly known as the 
Mountain Buckler Fern, and we have besides 
the rigid Buckler Fern, the spiny Buckler 
Fern, and others, and quite as inexpensive 
is the graceful Lady Fern, Athyrium 
Filir.fam/na. There are nearly a hundred 
varieties of this, some heavily crested, 
some broad in the frond, some excessively 
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narrow; there is the '' plumose " section, 
and some of these are very light and graceful 
and rather expensive. The boy gardener 
has an ambition to grow the Royal Fern— 
that goes without the saying; and, after all, 
this stately Osmunda is easy enough to 
cultivate, and does well, as a rule, in a shady 
position. Some people seem to think it can 
only be grown successfully at the edge of 
water, but that is a mistake, and I have 
seen it in a really dry position; it prefers 
a moist one, however. There are at least 
four varieties of the Osmunda that are 
suitable for the hardy fernery. They should 
have more peat than is needed for many of 
our British ferns, and they should never 
be planted in an exposed windy position, 
or the beautiful fresh fronds may be browned 
and ruined, almost as if they had been 
burnt with fire. If they carnot have a 
naturally moist position, a thorough water- 
ing should be given them from time to time 


through the summer; and it proves very 
beneficial to mulch over the ground around 
them with some rotten manure from an 
old hot-bed. It prevents the too rapid 
evaporation of moisture; and if the manure 
cannot be secured its place can be taken 
by cocoa-fibre, half-decayed leaf-mould, or 
even an armful of uprooted weeds or leaves. 

The Hart’s Tongues again must find a 
place the Scolopendrium, to give it a name 
it can scarcely rejoice to possess. The 
other day I was reading the letter of an 
ardent fern collector in a contemporary. 
The writer spoke of Hart’s Tongue Ferns 
growing to five feet in Devonshire lanes. 
here, you boy gardener, that is something 
to strive to attain. Unless you happen 
to live in Devonshire I doubt if you will 
reach that, but try for it. 


" Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?" 


With this fern also we have an immense 
variety of forms, and almost all of great 
decorative value. There is a boldness 


about those clean-edged glossy fronds that . 


has always taken my fancy, and, more than 
all the ferns, I hate to see the Hart’s Tongues 
suffering and parched on some dry and 
neglected fernery. I think that is because 
as a small child I knew an old village well, 
and all down the moist bricked sides grew 
numbers of these happy-looking ferns. 

It adds much to the beauty of the fernery 
to have a goodly number of evergreen 
varieties, and these may be represented 
by the Shield Ferns, the Polystichums, 
or Aspidiums, as they are known more 
frequently nowadays. By their presence 
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we get much winter beauty in the fernery, 
for though the fronds have lost something of 
their fresh greenness, still, their stately forms 
are there to assert themselves. The Hart's 
Tongues also are, of course, evergreen, 
so too is the well-known  Polypodium 
vulgare. I always think it is worth while 
to give care and especial attention to this 
old favourite. Neglect it, give it no thought 
nor care, and still it lives and thrives and 
does its best, but give it careful culture, 
and it surprises you; no longer stunted 
fronds greet you, but great luxuriant 
evergreen fronds nearly two feet in height. 
The Welsh form, Polypodium cambricum, 
is still more handsome. Two forms of 
Polypodies, the Oak Fern, P. dryopteris, and 
the Beech Fern, P. phegopteris, are very 
pretty, but they are among the deciduous 
varieties—that is, they lose their fronds in 
winter. 

I have not space to mention many more 
British ferns, but just recall the names of 
the Blechnums or Hard  Ferns, the 
Aspleniums or Spleenworts, which include 
the Maidenhair Spleenwort. There is also 
the Adder’s Tongue Fern, the Parsley 
Fern, the Tunbridge Filmy Ferns, and 
many others. And, besides British hardy 
ferns, there are, as I have already said, 
many varieties that are natives of North 
America and Japan. All I can say is that 
the enthusiastic fern-gardener will do well 
to make acquaintance with these. Many 
of them are but different forms and varieties 
of kinds that Great Britain can produce, 
but in many cases they are taller and hand- 
somer, and, I may add, very little if any more 
expensive than the native kinds. 

And now, before I finish, I want to suggest 
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to the boy gardener that, if he has no ground 
space, he may perhaps be able to command 
wall space, and even here he can get much 
pleasure by making a wall fernery. A fair 
number of our smaller varieties are quite at 
home under such conditions, established in the 
mortar between the stones. Another way of 
making a wall fernery is to fix fine wire net- 
ting in front of the wall, fill the intervening 
space with good soil, and then establish the 
ferns. Of course they will need a deal of care- 
ful attention at first, and they must never 
suffer for lack of moisture, and, if possible, 
a wall running east and west should be 
planted, especially if both sides are to be 
operated on, as they do not need a great 
deal of sun directly upon them. 

And if the ardent boy fern-hunter should 
spend a half-holiday now and again in an 
expedition to add to his collection, on no 
account should he sally forth with nothing 
better than his pocket-knife to work with. 
No, indeed ; have a small fork ; it need not 
be more than four inches across, but the 
prongs must be long. This is of far more 
use than the ordi trowel, and it can be 
set into a short handle. 

Never go ruthlessly to work to root up 
wild things ; indeed, Í would say, far better 
never to root them up at all, but I fear this 
is going too far for the majority. However, 
I have something to urge in the place of 
robbing the wild places—grow your ferns 
from seeds. It is slow work. Yes, it is slow 
work, but it is work that is deeply interesting ; 
and remember you get a deal of pleasure 
in watching the little things through the 
stages of their growth until at last, thanks 
to your care and attention, they reach the 
perfect beauty of their full maturity. 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 


Author of * Art and English Coins,” etc. etc. 


PART II. 


oINS struck on the dollar standard for circulation in British 
North America (comprising Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and the United Canadas), British 
Honduras, Sierra Leone, the East Africa and Uganda Protectorates, 
Mauritius, Straits Settlements (including Penang), British North 
Borneo, and Hong Kong. 
It will be seen from a glance at a map of the world how exten- 
sive is the circulation of the dollar, even as restricted to British 
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colonies. The universality of the dollar is a result of the wide- 
spread dominion of Old Spain, not only in the New World," but 
in the Far East; and although the Spanish supremacy has long 
since ceased, the principles of the Spanish currency remain. In 
many parts of the “ Far East" the old Spanish dollar and its 
more modern descendant, the Mexican dollar, are still preferred to 
other and later coins. An attempt was made in 1895 to dis. 
place the Spanish and Mexican dollars by a British dollar, bearing 
on the obverse, in an ornamental circle, a full-length figure of 
Britannia in long and flowing robes, her right hand holding a trident, 
her left hand resting upon an upright shield, in the background a 
ship in full sail on the sea, and an inscription of ONE. DOLLAR, and 


date; and on the reverse, in an ornamental circle, is a scroll 
design divided into four compartments, in the upper and lower of 
which is the value in Chinese, and in the side compartments the 
value in Malayan characters. The Chinese labyrinth is in the centre 
(fig. 10). The experiment was only partially successful, although 
supplies of these dollars have been issued every year since their 
introduction in 1895 to 1904 inclusive. They are very commonly 
met with in England. 
British North America. 

This immense territory comprises a number of huge States, some 
of which have had special coins struck for their exclusive use. These 
are Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and the United Canadas. In addition, coins have been, and 
still are, issued for general use throughout the whole of the British 
North American territories, except Newfoundland and Labrador, 


which still retain their separate coinage, as a result of the federation 
of the various States. 


Newfoundland. 


From the point of view of time of possession, Newfoundland, with 
which is politically connected Labrador on the mainland, may be 
said to be the premier colony of England. Discovered. in 1497, by 
Sebastian Cabot (son of John Cabot), an Italian navigator in the 
service of Henry VIL, it was first colonised in the middle of the 
sixteenth century by Mr. Hoar, a London merehant, for the sake 
of its fisheries. It was, however, not until 1583 that it was formally 
taken possession of for the Crown. The value of the Newfoundland 
fisheries rendered the island for a long time the cause of contention 
between England and France; but the sovereignty of the former 
country was finally recognised at the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

The coins of Newfoundland mav be divided into two issues respec- 
tively struck by the late Queen Victoria and by his present Maiesty 
King Edward vu. The first issue comprises the gold two-dollar 
piece, the half.dollar, twenty cents, ten cents, and five cents in silver, 
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and the bronze one cent piece. 
follows: 


Obrerse.— Type: Laureated bust of Queen to the left. Inscrip- 
tion: VICTORIA. D. G. REG. NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Reverse. —Type : The value, two dollars, and date (1865 ef seq.), 
in three lines within a beaded circle. Inscription: TWO. HUNDRED. 
CENTS, above ; ONE. HUNDRED. PENCE, below. 


Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the left. Inscription: 
VICTORIA. DEI. GRATIA . REGINA (Or VICTORIA . D.G. REG.) 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Reverse. —Ornamental scroll border enclosing value, 50 cents, 
20 cents, 10 cents, or 5 cents, as the case may be, and date 
(1865 e£ seq.). 


Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the left, shoulders clothed. 
Inscription: VICTORIA. D. 0. REG. 


Rererse. —Type : The date (1865 ef sei.) with a crown above it, 
within a beaded circle and surrounded by a wreath of the 
pitcher-plant and oak intertwined. The pitcher-plant (Sar- 
racerica purpurea) is indigenous to the colony, and the design is 
therefore interesting inasmuch as it symbolises the connection 
between Newfoundland and the old country.” Inscription: 
ONE CENT above; NEWFOUNDLAND below. 


The second issue comprises the fifty, twenty, ten, and five cents in 
Silver and one cent in bronze of the following description : 


Obrerse.— Type: Crowned and robed bust of King to the right. 
Inscription: EDWARDVS . VII. D. G . REX . IMPERATOR., or 
EDWARDVS. VII. DEI. GRATIA , REX. IMPERATOR. 


Reverse.— Type : Value, 50 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents, or 5 cents, 
as the case may be, and date, 1903 or 1904, in a plain circle 
broken below by scroll ornaments. Inscription: NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The obverse of the cent (1904) is similar to that of the fifty cents, 
and the reverse is similar to that of the Victorian centa, except 
date and the form of the crown, which is Imperial instead of 
Royal. 


The special coins for Newfoundland, although minted in consider- 
able numbers, are not frequently met with in this country. On 
many appears a small letter H, which indicates that such coins 
were struck at Birmingham. 
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Nova Sco' in. 


Nova Scotia, discovered by Sebastian Cabot, was first settled in 
1622 by the Scotch. under William Alexander, from whom it received 
its name. Since that date it has been more than once in the hands 
of the French. by whom it was finally ceded to the English at the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713. The special coins struck for this colony 
are a cent and half- cent, in bronze, of the following description : 


Obrerse.— Type: Laureated bust to left. Inscription: vic- 
TORIA. D. G. BRITT. REG. F. D. 

Reverse. — Type: A crown and the date, 1861, 1862, or 1864. in 
the centre within a beaded circle, surrounded by a wreath of roses 
and mayflowers. Inscription: ONE. CENT, or, HALF. CENT. NOVA. 
SCOTIA. 


These coins are frequently met with. 


New Brunswick. 


New Brunswick, which originally formed part of Nova Scotia, 
was erected into a separate colony in 1785, and twenty, ten, and five 
cents in silver, and one and half-cent pieces in copper, of the following 
description, have been specially struck for the use of its inhabitanta, 


Obverse.—' Type: Laureated bust to the left. Inscription: 
VICTORIA. D. G. REG. NEW. BRUNSWICK. 
Reverse. —Type : Value 20 cents, 10 cents, or 5 centa, as the case 
: may be, and date, 1862 or 1864, in three lines within a wreath of 
maple-leaves; a crown above. 


Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the left, shoulde 8 clothed. 
Inscription: VICTORIA. D. 0. BRITT. REG. F. D. 


Reverse.—'Type: The date, 1861 or 1864, crowned, within a 
beaded circle, surrounded by a wreath of roses and mayflowers. 
Inscription : ONE. CENT, or, HALF. CENT. NEW . BRUNSWICK. 


The half-cent is a pattern, dated 1861 only, and it never came 
into actual circulation. It is very rare. Of the other denomina- 
tions, the twenty-cent and one-cent pieces are most frequently met 
with. 


Prince Edward Island. 


This island was taken from the French in 1757, and received its 
resent name from Edward, Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. 
t originally formed part of Nova Scotia, but was constituted a 
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The description of the coins is as separate colony in 1770. There has been one special coin for the 


island, a cent of the following description (fig. 11): 


Obverse.— Type: Coroneted bust to the left, within a beaded 
circle. Inscription: VICTORIA. QUEEN, 1871. 

Reverse. —Type : Within a beaded circle a group of three small 
maple-trees beside a large oak-tree (typical of the three counties 
comprising the island protected by the mother-country), beneath 
the trees the motto: PARVA . SUB. INGENTI (Small things under 
great). Inscription: PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. ONE CENT. 


Fic. 11. 


A million of these coins were struck, and they are still commonly 
met with. 


The United Canadas. 


The region of the United Canadas, consisting of Upper and Lower 
Canada, was first settled by the French in 1524, and called New 
France. In 1759 it was conquered by the English under General 
Wolfe, and was confirmed in their possession at the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763. The special coins struck for use in the United Canadas, 
prior to the founding of the greater Dominion in 1867, consist of the 
silver twenty, ten, five cents, and bronze one cent pieces, of the 
following description: 


Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the left. Inscription: 
VICTORIA . DEI. GRATIA . REGINA . CANADA, 


Reverse. —Type : Value, 20 centa, 10 cents, or 5 cents, as the case 
may be, and date, 1853, enclosed in a wreath of maple, a crown 
above. 


Obverse. — Type: Laureated bust to the left within a beaded 
circle. Inscription: VICTORIA. DEI . GRATIA . CANADA. 

Reverse. —Ty po : Value, one cent, and date, 1858 or 1859, within 
& beaded circle surrounded by a maple-wreath. 


These coins are common, except the twenty-cent piece, which is 
rather rare. 


The Dominion of Canada. 


The Dominion of Canada, which now comprises the whole of British 
North America. with the exception of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
was first organised in 1867 by the union of the United Canadas, 
New Brunswick. and Nova Scotia, the other territories being added 
subsequently. The coins of the Dominion of Canada may be 
divided into two issues, respectively struck by the late Queen and the 
present King. Both issues comprise the fiftv, twenty-five, ten, five, 
and one-cent pieces. "The ten, five, and one-cent pieces of the first 
issue are similar to the coins of the same denominations struck for 
the United Canadas. The description of the fifty and twenty-five 
cent pieces is as follows : 


Obverse.—Type: Bust of Queen to the left adorned with open 
coronet, hair tied with ribbon. Inscription: VICTORIA. DEI. 
GRATIA . REGINA. CANADA. 

Reverse. —Type: Value, 50 cents or 25 cents, as the case may 
be, and date (1870 et seq.), within a wreath of two branches of 
maple tied with a bow of ribbon, with a crown above, 


'The second issue consists of the same denominations as the first 
issue. The description of the coins is as follows : 


Obverse. —Type : Crowned and robed bust of King to the right 
Inscription: EDWARDVS. VII. DEI. GRATIA. REX . IMPERATOR, or, 
EDWARDVS VII. D. 0. REX. IMPERATOR. 

Reverse.—Type: Within a wreath of maple-leaves the value, 
50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, or 5 cente, date (1902 ef seg.), and 
the place of circulation, CANADA ; an Imperial crown above. 


On the five cent pieces of 1902 appears the Royal crown, but this 
was rectified in the following year. 


Obverae.— Type: Bust as before, but within a beaded circle. 
Inscription: EDWARDVS. VII. DEI . GRATIA. REX . IMPERATOR. 
CANADA, 

Reverse.—Type: Value, one cent, and date (1902 e£ seq.), within 
a beaded circle surrounded by a maple-wreath. 


The coins of the Dominion are common. being now in circulation. 
On many appears the letter H, which indicates that such coins 
were minted at Birmingham. 

(To be continued.) 


RITING at the commencement of the 

season, we stated it to be our opinion 

that our visitors would win a considerable 

majority of their matches, but we hardly 

anticipated such a series of triumphs, and 

5 their victories over Wales and 
land. 

Some go so far as to say that they are the 
superiors of the New Zealanders, but we can 
hardly go to this length ; fine side that the 
South Africans are, could the two teams 
meet, we should stand by the '* All Blacks.” 
Our recent visitors are, we consider, hardl 
equal to the daring inception and indi. 
vidualism of the New Zealanders, nor are 
they so tricky. Though of fine physique, 
we doubt if they possess the stamina and 
staying powers of the All Blacks.” They 
are more readily put off their game by a 
sloppy ground, which is not wonderful, as 
the grounds in their own land are so hard 
that they often have to be broken up before 
play is permissible. 

No team, however, has played in fairer 
style and with a greater absence of un- 
necessary brute force. This and their good 
sportsmanship on and off the field of play 
will long keep the memory of their visit 
fragrant. Truly did their manager, Mr. 
Carden— who, by the way, received his 
education at Llandaff and Kingston Grammar 
School—say ina s h after one of their 
first victories, “‘ We would rather lose all 
our matches than be guilty of any unfair 
tactics"; and this statement was acted up 
to the letter throughout the tour. 

Against Scotland the team was somewhat 
unlucky in having to play on a slushy 
ground and getting two or three of their 
men disabled; they were, however, only 
just beaten. The Scotch played a typical 
Scotch game, and, with the memory of their 
defeat by the New Zealanders, put in all 
they knew. Years ago, the writer well 
remembers saying to himself during the 
first mateh he played in against Scotland, 
“ You never knew what football was till 
now," and yet he had played in hundreds 
of matches before. 

It is customary to speak of the Scotch 
footballer as brawny ; but this is & mistake. 
There is nothing so soft about him as brawn. 
He is nothing but bone and sinew, and to 
run against him is like charging a knotted 
tree-trunk ! j 

Pleased as we were by the form shown by 
England against our colonial cousins, it is a 
doubtful question if we should have drawn 
had the ground and weather not been so 
unfavourable. In the first half of the game 
we were lucky in their not scoring more. 
In the second half they were handicapped 
by an accident which necessitated the 
retirement of Krige, but towards the close 
of the game our men certainly out-lasted the 
visitors, and with better combination might 
have pulled the match off. Under the 
circumstances a draw was a fitting termina- 
tion to a keenly contested game. 

In the last few matches of the tour the 
team suffered from several of their best 
players being on the sick list, and, besides, 
some who continued to play were the victims 
of sprains which rest alone could cure. 

Where all showed such good consistent 
form it is somewhat invidious to particularise, 
but mention may be allowed of Marsburg’s 
splendid play ut full back, of Krige, de 

illiers, and Stegmann on the three-quarter 
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THE SOUTH AFRICANS: 
A REVIEW AND APPRECIATION. 
By C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


line, and of Dobbin’s generalship at half. 
While of a fine lot of forwards the captain, 
Paul Roos, both as a leader and consistent 
scrummager, made a name for himself which 
will long live in football history. 

For the purpose of comparison we append 
a table of results achieved by the South 
Africans and New Zealanders, about whose 
relative merits so much discussion has 
arisen. 


SOUTH AFRICANS (29 matches). 
Points Pointe 


for. against. 

v. East Midlands Won 37 0 
v. Midland Counties. è ^ 29 0 
ve. Kent > ; : » 21 0 
v. Durham s s 5 22 4 
v. Northumberland . . » 44 0 
v. Yorkshire » 84 0 
v. Devon . . e " » 22 6 
t. Somerset . ; . » 14 0 
v. Middlesex » 9 0 
v. Newport M 8 0 
v. Glamorgan A : ^" 6 8 
t. Gloucestershire . . y 23 0 
r. Oxford University . 1 24 3 
r. Cambridge University . „ 29 0 
v. South of Scotland . a " 83 5 
te Scotland . „ Lost 0 6 
t. North of Scotland. Won 85 8 
e. Ireland . . . „ 15 12 
v. Dublin University š $» 28 8 
e. Wales i 5 ^" 11 0 
r. England. Drawn 8 8 
r. Lancashire š Won 11 8 
v. Cumberland. : . $ 21 0 
v. Surrey 2 5 8 " 33 0 
v. Cornwall s 8 " 9 8 
v. Monmouthshire . e 5 17 0 
v. Llanelly à á i » 16 8 
v. Cardif . . A Lost 0 17 
v. a French tem Won 55 8 

Total e œ 608 85 


NEW ZEALANDERS (33 matches). 
. Points Pointa 


for. against. 

t. Devon ` . Won 55 4 
t. Cornwall ; " . + 41 0 
t. Bristol . : " . " 41 0 
v. Northampton : " | 82 0 
t. Leicester à 4 ° » 28 0 
t. Middlesex "s 34 0 
t, Durham å S. 16 8 
r. Hartlepools . . » 63 0 
t. Northumberland . » 81 0 
v. Gloucester X 44 0 
v. Somerset " " " 23 0 
t. Devonport Albion. » 21 3 
v. Midland Counties. 5 21 5 
v. Surrey . ° " 11 0 
t. Blackheath . . » 82 0 
t. Oxford Univeraity i gy 47 0 
t. Cambridge University . m 14 0 
r. Richmond ; $ » 17 0 
v. Bedford . oe 41 0 
v. Scotland . : n 12 7 
c. Went of Scotland . 10 22 0 
v. Ireland å . » 15 0 
e. Munster, » 33 0 
r. England 5 » 15 0 
r. Cheltenham , n 18 0 
t, Cheshire » 34 0 
t. Yorkshire " 40 0 
v. Wales Lost 0 8 
v. Glamorgan Won 9 0 
r. Newport " 6 3 
t. Cardif . „ „ 10 8 
r. Swansea, . . é » 4 8 
t. France . y 38 8 

Total . . 868 47 


Though several members of the South 
African team fought on the other side in the 
recent war, they have proved themselves 
such true sportsmen that the proceedings 
at the dinner after the English match were 
marked by a great outburst of patriotism 
and enthusiasm. Rowland Hill, the Rugby 
team’s President, whose oratorical powers 
are always great, outdid himself, and de- 
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livered a most impressive address punctuated 
by emotion. ir John Fuller, Agent- 
General for the Cape, also delivered a stirring 
address. 

Paul Roos, the South African captain, in 
& well-chosen reply raised the question of the 
attendant risks of falling on the ball At 
present a player down on the ball may receive 
worse injuries than in the old days when 
hacking below the knee was allowed. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Roos's remarks on this point, 
H. B. Tristram, headmaster of that famous 
nursery of the game, Loretto, and himself 
one of the finest full-backs that ever played 
for England, has addressed a letter to the 
* Field" on the same subject. Doubtless 
the matter will receive the attention it de- 
serves. 

Off the field of play, as on it, our visitors 
have shown themselves entirely devoid of 
swagger, and have gained golden opinions 
wherever they have been. Eu social events 
and outings arranged for them have been 
greatly appreciated. The writer accom- 
panied them on their visit to Windsor, and 
most thoroughly did they enjoy the wonders 
of the Castle, the King having, with his 
customary kindly thoughtfulness, given 
instructions that the private apartments 
should be shown the visitors. The pleasures 
of the day were greatly increased by Canon 
Dalton’s graphic description of the various 
objects of historical interest in St. George's 
Chapel. A visit to Eton also delighted the 
team, but the mysteries of the wall game, 
despite the explanations of Canon Lyttelton, 
were not easily mastered. 

Many of the team are members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and nothing could 
induce them to travel on Sundays. Their 
praiseworthy adherence to their principles 
and home training is in somewhat marked 
contrast to that of the average Englishman, 
who, when abroad, so readily throws off 
home influences and precepts. 

Paul Roos, when at Belfast, preached an 
excellent sermon on What is Religion?“ 
And again at Swansea on “ Football and 
Religion." Out of the proceeds of the tour 
the South African Rugby Union are going 
to endow a bed in each of the hospitals in 
South Africa. Their doings have been 
closely followed by their countrymen in 
South Africa and a royal welcome awaited 
them on their return. The writer was one 
of those who bade them farewell on board 
the R.M.S. Norman, and they had an 
enthusiastic send-off. 

Among prominent South Africans who 
have been in England during the tour and 
taken a keen interest in their countrymen’s 
successes was the Hon. T. L. Graham, late 
Solicitor-General for the Cape: Mr. Graham 
finished his education at Cambridge, and in 
his University days was noted as a formidable 
fast bowler. He was almost equally famous 
as the owner of one of the gamest terriers 
that ever looked through a collar, though by 
no means a beauty to look at, and his ante- 
cedente had been lowly. A standing feud 
existed between Mr. Graham's dog and that 
of his fellow-collegian, Mr. W. Carlile, late 
M.P. for Bucks. The latter's terrier was of 
aristocratic lineage and pounds heavier. 
But lineage and undage counted for 
nothing with the redoubtable “ Boser,” and 
whenever the two met there were no pre- 
liminarics, and to separate the combatanta 
was a task of discrimination. 
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R. DE ToLLA.—Apply at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


A. KENT.—From the lengths of the spors it is clear 
that your sails will cut into three square yards of 
sailcloth. Put tbe boat in a bath and load ber with 
ber heaviest rudder, her spars, and the threc yards of 
cloth. This will give you her water-line—whicb will 
differ very slightly from what it is now—and you can 
go ahead with the sail-plan. Having the bowsprit 
and main-boom, you have only to consider the height 
at which your gaff is to come to couiplete the plan 
o the lower sails—that is, if the spars are the right 

ze, 


T. R. POWELL —Our candid opinion is that the thing 
can't be done with the apparatus you mention. It 
could be manazed by making an extension te the 
camera, but then you could not focus it. Write and 
ask the makers - if anyone knows how it can be done 
they will do so. 


B. W. SassEL.—We know of no one book that exactly 
meets your requirements. There is a book called 
* Electrical Instrument Mating for Amateurs,” by 
S. R. Bottone, which might suit you. We think you 
had better write to Meurs. Dawbarn & Ward, 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, EC., asking them to 
send you ther list of books on making electrical 
apparatus, etc. You would doubtless find much of 
interest to you in the list. 


J.C. RoBB.—We do not value stamps, and so returned 
them without comment. You should get a catalogue 
which will tell you what they are worth to buy: and 
write toa dealer of your own selection to find out 
what he will give you for them. 


A HIGHGATE READER.— You can obtain the particulars 
eee application to the Secretary of State for 
ndia. 


MAQAZINE.—The idea is impracticable. It would cost 
over a shilling a copy for so small a number. 


W. J. NRISON.— Yon could get the information direct 
from the publisher of “the Times.“ Unlike other 
papers, The Times" has a detailed index, issued 
quarterly, so that anything in it is easily found. 


S. F. D. McM&cHAN.—The only way is to write to 
some of the coin-dealers, a list of which you will find 
in the London Post-Offlce Directory, a copy of which 
you can see in the reference library witbout charge. 


J. E. B.—Clean the paint off with naphtha, but do it 
in the daytime, and take care it does not catch 
alight. 


S. F. and AN INQUIRER.—We do not give the cost, as 
the prices of the materials vary in different parts of 
the world. The way to set about it is to make out a 
list, from the article, of the quantities of the different 
materials required, and then to ascertain the prioe 
from the tradesmen who deal in such goods, includ- 
ing the cost of carriage, if any, which {s a point 
frequently overlooked. 


J. E. F.—The rubbings are not clear enough, but 1 
and 2 are Spanish, 5 is a George 111. penny, 6 is a 
French sou, and 7 is a card-counter. 


G. P. (Dulwich).—1. Have handed your advertisement 
to our advertisement manager. 2. Fear we cannot 
undertake to get autographs for you, so p'ease do 
not forward your album for the purpose. 


New READER (Dulwich).—You might join the 
Associntion of Cycle Campers, which was founded 
some six years ago, and has as ita organ a small 
magazine“ Cycle Camping "— which is issued gratis 
to members. The hon. sec. is Mr. H. Biden-Steele, 
11 St. Martin's Court, W.C. 


AJax.—We cannot possibly undertake to inspect 
and criticise amateur drawings. If you want to 
know what we think of your work you should enter 
Poe of our many drawing and sketching compe- 
titions. 
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H. Paar.—l. You must not fish for roach between 
March 15 and June 15. The same close senson applies 
to float-fishing generally. 2. See our articles. 


OE WHO WisHES TO KNow.—1 and 2. Write for 
particulars to the Secretary, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9 Conduit Street, w. 3. None. 4. Yes, 
but you must hold certificates from the Board of 
Education, obtainable by attending the classes. 
5. Two pounds a week. . 


Pam (South Australia).—It depends entirely on the 
agency. Some are of good reputation, some are not, 
and you have to find out those that are trustworthy. 
We cannot help you in the mutter. 


ENGINEER (H. A. ).—If you have a chance of entering the 
works, avail yourself of it. You can easily get the 
further experience necessary as a mechanic. 


STAMPS and G. J. EVANS.— We do not value stamps or 
recommend particular dealers, 


O J. C.—We cannot deal with picture postcards in 
which the writing is so crowded on the front as to be 
unreadable. Write again on an ordinary postcard, or 
send usa letter. . : 


F. GnaNT.—We are unacquainted with the Nova 
Scotian law for the protection of wild birds. You 
must get the information locally. 


O. O. A.— Read our article on Pharaoh's Serpents,” 
‘on page 451 of our third volume—and you will prob- 
ably prefer to buy them ready made; but remember 
in any case that they are poisonous, and have to be 
marked as such by those who sell them. 


W. H. G.— We could not re-issue it in this paper, but it 
may come in “ Every Boy's Monthly.” 


G. RUSSELL.—It is best to choose among those you have 
heard. Songs cost sixteenpence each as a rule, and 
any music-seller can get them for you. 


CaRNJO.— Inquire at the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
Westminster, or at the New Zea- 
land Office, Victoria Street, We-t- 
minster, 


NATr.— I. No. 2. Perhaps The 
Country-side" might suit you. 
You can see it on the railway 
bookstalls. 3. It could not be 
done. If you mean the nets and 
Other apparatus, most of the cata- 
logues have illustrations of them. 


DEvoNIAN.—1. Hardly practicalle, 
for reasons which we need not 
explain. 2. Such books are usually 
of little or no commercial value, 
and we fear you would hardly get 
the cost of carriage for them. 


ExecuTor.— Yes, you can legally do 
£0. Be very carefyl, however, that 
your signature is witnessed by two 
persons, both present at the time, 
and that they both sigu as having 
so witnessed the will. . . 


Xouxa CHEMIST.—You must have 
some practical instruction. Attend 
a series of classes on chemistry, 
sguch as are held at the polytechnics 
and council schools. 


AN OLD READER.—We have had 
three different coloured plates of 
British Birds’ Eggs. and included 
tbe egg of every species of bird 
nesting in the-e islands. 


BaAsIL.—The story was by Jules 
second volume, and its title was 


„William J. Hypperbone ; or, the 
Will of an Ecceutric." 


Verne; it appeared ip our twenty- ^ PUZ 


= Up 


" HULLO! HAVE you qoT 
THI, MONTH'S ? 
: THIS MONTHS WHAT? : 


Borg e. B H. OF COURSE '" 


“ POINTS” FROM THE ROYAL 
NAVY LIST. 


Bv H. HERvEY. 


1. Ship one would expect always to see in the van of 
a fight ?— Leda (leader). 

2. Which vessel is your mother's ?—Mars (ma's). 

3. What ship's name do you involuntarily utter when 
you are having a tooth drawn ?—Minerva (my nerve— 
ah 1). 

4. Ship with a buffy sort of name ?— Pique. 

5. Vessel named after a tedious talker or writer, and 
an evergreen tree ? — Proserpine (proser pine). 

6. Ship that might hang back in a fight ? --Quail. 

7. Two ships that ought always to be together ?— 
Robin, Redbreast. 

8. On what vessel should sluggards be shipped ?— 
The Aut. 

9. Two ships' names suggesting cricket ?— Bat, 
Blazer. 

10. What ship says that she is in possession of a bell? 
— Bellona (bell owner). 

11. Names of ships signifying fisticuffs ?—Boxer, 
Bruiser. 

12. What vessels cught to be sister ships ?9—Cygmt 
(sie net) and Seal. 

13. On what ship ou; ht a duck to be fou: d ? -On 
the Drake. 

14. The greenhorn of the Fleet ?—Seagull (sea gull). 

15. The joker of the Fleet ?—Sealark (sea lark). 

16. Name of what ship bids you behold Luna ?— 
Simoon (see moon). 

5 n What chip tells a tar to jump ?—Skipjack (:kip, 
ack). 
18. A fast and reliable b: at ?—Swift sure, 

19. Which two vessels ought certainly t) be sisters? 
—Thorn and Thistle. 

20. Go d vess] for making ‘ea in? Erne (urn). 
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CHAPTER V.—AN INTERRUPTED SLEEP. 


OHNNIE was on tramp now in every sense 
e of the word. Yet he experienced 
that glad sense of perfect freedom which 
only tramps and gipsies perhaps enjoy. 

It is one of Shakespeare's characters 
who exclaims : 


“Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.” 


Well, the world may have been this 
boy’s oyster, but he certainly had not as 
yet considered how he should open it, 
whether with sword or sardine-knife. 

The fresh air he was breathing imparted 
to him a delightful sense of calmness and 
independence, and really he was in no 
great hurry to open the cosmic oyster. 

He was hungry, however, and so was 
Tim, so both were very glad when they 
came to a shop on the outskirts of Epping, 
at which provisions could be purchased. 

A whole weck before leaving the slums 
the boy had worked hard and saved five 
white shillings and a sixpence. He con- 
sidered himself wealthy, yet was not in- 
clined to be extravagant. But nice new 
bread with cheese and a bit of butter would 
make an excellent meal and a cheap one. 
Having laid in stores, then, he passed back 
into the wood and soon came to a little 
cottage where there were some cows that a 
girl had just started milking. 

Yes, she said kindly and fpityingly, 
both he and Tim could have a drink. 

She could scarce be prevailed upon to 
take that penny, but Johnnie insisted. He 
said he had oceans of money ! 

* You're a very ragged little boy to have 
lots of money,’ she said wonderingly. 
* You didn't steal it, did you?!“ 

“ No, certainly not. Tim and I never 
steal. Appearances may be against us, 
missie. But you see we are going out into 
the world to seek our fortunes— Tinv's and 
mine—and these old clothes are good enough 
to travcl in. 

But,“ he added proudly, “in that bag 
we have boots and stockings and a whole 
suit of lovely new clothes. And when 
any chance of a situation occurs we shall 
dress as befits the occasion." 

Johnnie and Tim did enjoy that al fresco 
breakfast. Then, both having been astir 
very early, they determined to have a 
sleep. 

Down beside a bush the boy flung himself, 
and in that same bush Tim concealed 
himself. 

This was a way the terrier had, so that 
if one of his deadly foes—cata—appeared, 
5 might suddenly spring out and demolish 
er. 

Johnnie was soon very soundly asleep 
indeed. A whole hour passed and the sun 
was now high in the heavens and the day 
deliciously warm. Still the boy slept. 

The shadows cast by the trees were very 
black, so bright was the light around them; 

But lo! into the light and the brightness 
presently there stalked the tigure of a young 
man of most unwholesome appearance. Thief 
or " prig was written in every lineament 
of his ill-favoured countenance. 

He smiled to himself when he noticed the 
sleeping boy and the well-filled bag. 
“ Here's luck," he told himself. 

a nice soft snap.” 

Tim seemed to smile as he watched him. 

Johnnie was dreaming. 

A nice soft snap. Jolly fat luck!“ 

The thief quickly seized the bag and was 
making off with it. 

A nice soft snap indeed! Tim sprang 
suddenly forth and pinned his man by the 
calf of the leg, and held on like a porous 
plaster, 


Here's 
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The thief yelled; the dog snarled but 
Stuck to his soft snap, and Johnnie sprang 
to his feet. 


" Oh—h! Ah—h! Call off yer darg! 
Hes a-killin'' of me. Oh—h! Call ‘im 
off." 


“ Lie down, Tim." 

Tim obeyed, but with a watchful eye on 
the thief. 

" Look 'ere, young fellow. S'elp me. 
I wouldn't ‘ave touched the bloomin' bag. 
but I'm a-dyin wi’ hunger. That's th» 
honest truth." 

And indeed the wastrel looked it. 

“Tve half a mind to lug you off to the 
polic?-station," said Johnnie. Tim and 
I could easily do it.” 

“ But you wouldn't give a poor bloke 
away as is down on his luck, and 'asn't 
broken bread since yesterday mornin', and 
it's the bally truth I'm tellin’ yer." 

Johnnie had a threspenny piece to spare, 
and he flung him that. 

And now," said the fellow, I'll give 
you the straight tip. The coppers is main 
cute in Hepping. so keep among the trees 
till yer through, eise they'll be overhaulin' 
yer bag." 

“Thank you; now be off, for I can see 
Tim would as soon have another taste of 
your calf as not. Tim's fond of veal.” 

Johnnie went boldly through the town 
of Epping, carrying his bag on his stick 
over his shoulder. No one looked twice 
at him, and towards sunset he found himself 
quite fift»en miles farther north. 

He was passing a hedge that bounded 
a villa lawn, when h? heard a voung girl's 
voice raised in song. Evidently she was 
Scotch from the words of her song: 


„Saw ye Johnnie comin’ ?* quo’ she, 
‘Saw ve Johnnie comin’? 
Wi' a' hia wealth upon his back, 
Aud his doggie runnin' quo! she, 
* And his doggie runnin’ 2'" 


The boy was rooted to the spot as it wera, 
for the song was singularly @ propos. 

He peeped through the hedge. The girl 
was about fifteen and sweetly pretty and 
good-natured looking. 

For the life of him he could not help 
making the remark : 

I'm Johnnie and this is my doggie.” 

Co round to the gate till I look at you.” 

The boy obeyed. 

“ Oh, you poor little tired wandering boy ! 
Have you no mother?“ 

Well no, miss, not at present.” 

I'll run for mine." ; 

The lady she brought with her was very 
pleasant and nice, and her eyes brimmed 
over with pity as she looked at the dusty 
little traveller. 

She put a dozen questions to him. Where 
had he come from? Where was he going? 
What was he goingto do? Was he hungry? 
Every question Johnnie answered faith- 
fully. He was hungry—very hungry, and 
so was Tim, his doggie. 

Would Johnnie come in and sit down 
on th» lawn, and they would send him some 
supper for himself and doggie, and perhaps 
a few pence to get a bed in the neighbour- 
ing village. 

Johnnie would gladly accept the invita- 
tion to supper, but not any money. Tim 
and he had quite enough money to last them 
for some days, if careful, and when that was 
done they were going to work for more. 

" Can Tim work ? ” asked the girl. 

" Oh yes, you shall see him performing 
when we return.” 

Return? 

" Yes, lady. Tim and I are going down 
to the woodland stream to make our toilet, 
for indeed we are hardly presentable just 
now," 


Johnnie, at the last hamlet passed through, 
had invested a few pence in a towel and a 
piece of soap, and when he came back from 
the stream with his face all fresh and shiny, 
his fair hair combed, and rigged out in his 
best suit, the lady and girl hardly knew him 
again. 

There was no more thought of his having 
supper on the lawn. ‘They took him inside 
the pretty sittiny-room, which had a French 
window that opened on to the grass, and 
after a nie? supper he frankly and naively 
told them his story—ke^ping nothing back. 
All about his good tutor, Mr. Bell, all about 
Pizzie Green and life in the slums ; only when 
he mentioned his “ auntie- mother“ his 
voic2 softened, and tears filled his dark 
blu» eyes. So the lady quickly changed 
the subject and talked about Tim. 

“ Now, dear lady," said Johnnie, “if you 
will let us, we will do something by way of 
ptving for our supper.“ 

The lad sat down to the cottage piano, 
and sang “ Afton Water ch, ever so 
sweetly, and after this he gave them “ Wae's 
m? for Prince Charlie," and“ Will ye ne'er 
coin? back again?“ 

He rightly guessed that his hostess was a 
Jacobite. 

Then Tim had to do his tricks. Just th» 
usual sort; but so willingly did the little 
fellow perform, that he had many more 
pats and caresses and another nice plate of 
tit-bits. 

Then Johnnie jumped up. 

It was in vain they asked him to stay. 
He would not be persuaded, for this lad of 
grit possessed that tine spirit of independence 
without which no boy is much good in this 
overcrowded world. 

When he left the cottage, however, he 
had no idea where he should sleep He 
went wandering on, and the shadows of 
evening were deepening into darkness when 
hə found himself close to a havrick. 

How tired Tim and he were, and ah! 
how soundly did they sleep, to be sure] The 
aun was already glimmering red through 
the leafless elms when they awoke, hungry 
ones more, but just as happy as there is any 
noed to be, and in ten minutes more, after 
n swim in a river, which Tim and he enjoyed 
to the full, they were once more upon tho 
road. 

There was no feeling of downheartedness 
about either Johnnie or his doggie. Tim 
was a remarkably  self.possessed little 
rascal. He cared nothing for anything or 
anybody save his master. If a cat crossed 
his path he went for it like a small cyclone. 
Mere fun, for he did not mean to hurt the 
pussy, and if one stopped defiantly, as one 
sometimes did, and smacked his face, he 
came back laughing all down both sides 
Even the sparrows weren't safe, and in mere 
healthful wantonness he scattered them 
in all directions. 

Life for Johnnie was at present full of 
glorious possibihties, and the boy was going 
to try to make the most of it. The grit 
was in him, and he was not going to skid nor 
side-slip—no, nor look back. 

But, strange to say, although he had been 
only two days on the road, he felt as if h^ 
had left London and slum.life an im- 
measurably long way behind. It always 
does feel like that to one who is on the 
road. 

* Buns and cheese, Tim." he cried -“ what 
do you say to buns and cheese for breakfast, 
Tim?” 

Tim wagged his morsel of a docked 
tail. 

* Buns and cheese, master ? " he seemed to 
sav. “Hurrah for buns and cheese! 

‘And buns with cheese it was. 

Now, there wasn't a very great deal of 
the slum boy about Johnnie, although he 


was once again wearing his rage. Only 
one thing—he liked to tease a policeman, 
and chaff him and laugh at him ; and as for 
Tim, why, at the very first sight of a blue 
cout, his pin-wire hair stood all on end 
irom head to tail. 

Johnnie and he had just finished eating. 
They wore sitting by the wayside all among 
the early wildfiowers — blue sp2edwells, 
clover red and white, that the bees so love, 
and the orang of bird's-foot trefoil. 

“ I think we'll march, Tim." 

* [ think," said a sarcastic voice behind a 
hdg, “I should like a peep into that bag 
first, little ragamuffin.“ 

Would you now, Mr. Big Fest? 
Tim! Down, doggie!” | 

The“ copper sprang over th» gate and 
nort minut^ had confronted Johnnie. But 
the lad didn't los» his presence of mind 
vor flinch. 

“My!” he cried. “ My !—what a largo 
red face. Sce the good effects of buttermilk, 
Tim! Buttermilk and a virtuous life! I 
supposs, Sir Chawles, your mother does 
know you’re out, doesn’t she, sonny ? But, 
I say, has she any more like you? No? 
I thought not. Never deceived the dear 
old soul, did you ? Sorry I can't offer you 
a drop of anything, though. I'm not the 
landlord of th» White Horse'—' Ten 
o'clock, gemmen, perre.’ ` 

And Johnnie began to sing to himself: 


Down, 


et What care I for the new perlic?man : 


* Well, this bag contains nothing that is 
contraband. All duty free. My new 
clothes, that’s all. The old ones are good 
enough to walk in; but, sonny, I expect 
to be invited to dine with the Bishop of 
Ely, and then Ill put these on. See? 
Next thing, please.” 

* Have you a licence for that cur ? " 

* He ain't a cur, but a pure-bred Tipperary 
terrier, and if I say ‘ Ss, take im! ' he'll have 


HERE was a particular portion of the 
playground which had an evil reputa- 
tion of being haunted. It lay between the 
south front of the studies and the north side 
of the nave. A stretch of pavement flanked 
the Abbey walls, many of the slabs bearin 
traces of inscriptions jane since obliterate 
by age—the perishable record of forgotten 
worthies buried beneath. That paved space 
was called The Ghosts Walk. However 
much it might be avoided by night, in 
diytime it offered the choicest pitch for 
stump cricket. 

I remember once bowling to “ Old Sheep," 
who hit a mighty swipe. The ball struck 
the wire guard protecting a stained-glass 
window. The guard failed in its duty, and 
the precious gliss was smashed. What a 
fright we were in! We thought it might 
cost a thousand pounds to repair the damage, 
ani for weeks we lived in dread of inquiry. 
But no questions were asked, and to this 
day I know not if the glass has been re- 
placed. 

A few evenings after that incident of 
Powell's fainting in class, Risden and Earle 
wer» preparing a Horace lesson together 
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you before you could cry ‘ Fix bayonets.’ 
Keep your eye on him, Tim.” 

* If I had time." said the policeman, 
backing off, I'd 'rrest you for loitering 
and having no wisible means. 

* Oh, but I'm not loitering, my sonny, and 
I have ‘ wisible means.’ I am the proud 
possessor of four shillings and ninepenc? 
of the sterling coin of this realm, and if that 
ain't ' wisible means? Id like to know 
your idea of wisible means; Right for 

oterborough, ain't it? Thanks. Pleasant 
dreams when on your lonely beat at night. 
So long. Come on, Tim.” 

And off marched Johnnie singing : 


**Im leavin? thee in sorrow, Annie, 
Im leaving the: in tears.” 


Johnnie was wondering what his next 
adventure would b», for they seemed coming 
thick and fast, when behind him he heard 
the merry music of trotting horses, and 
next minute a man pulled up beside him 
leading one nag and riding the other. 

“ What—O!” cried Johnnie. 

Hello! my little jockey,” answered th» 
groom. 

“ T can ride on? of thes? for you, master.” 

How far be-est going, lad? 

“To York, my friend." 

Mount, my son.” 

Now. Johnnie must have fun. He couldn't 
live without it. So, getting round to the 
near side of the horse. ho put his right foot 
in the stirrup and threw himself into the 
saddle. 

Of course this brought him face-on towards 
the tail, and the groom laughed till ho nearly 
fell off the other. 


" He! he! he! Ho! ho! ho! Why, 
you bə a funny youngster.” 
“ Hurrah!’ whooped the boy. Here's 


young Lochinvar for you ! 


** So light to the saddle the lady he swung, 
So light to the crupper before her he sprung. 


(To be continued.) 
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They rode through a village. Johnnie's 
back still to the horse's head, but ho had 
hold of the bridle, and was steering much 
as one steers a boat. 

This got tiresome at last, so he wheeled 
right round on a pivot and sat liko a Scots 
Grenadier. 

They rode for fifteen miles without 
drawing rein, but to the groom the road 
acemed but short, for the lad kept him 
amused and laughing nearly all the time. 

They reached an old-fashioned inn at 
last, and here they parted, the bov with 
his doggi^ trotting on still with his noso 
to the north. : 

Thero is no bed so nico as a good hay- 
stack when one is on the tramp, and soon 
after sunsot both wanderers were buried 
over the head in good old hay. 

It must havo n somo time past mid- 
night when thc lad was awakened by a low 
angry growl from the dog. He placed his 
hand on his head, however, and the well. 
trained little follow was at onoe as still as 
the traditional church mouse. 

Footsteps were approaching. and almost 
immediately after this two rough-looking 
men threw themselves down within ten 
yards of the spot where Johnnie lay. 

The men were arranging for & burglary, 
and it seemed to matter little whether they 
imbued their hands in human blood or 
not. s 

** Sereeves Hall Twenty thousand in tho 
safe—Only the old man at home and 
servanta—Easieet job you've been on, Bill 
No, we needn't take life, unless » 

Johnnie heard but little more. He lay 

uiet and trembling. But he ascertained 
that the job was to come off the very next 
lb ie 

e slept but ill, and was wide awake before 
daylight. 

He dressed in his best suit to-day, and with 
Tim at his heels was soon on his way to the 
village police-atation. 


MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


By TRR Rev. A. N. MaLaN, D. D., 


Author of “Unele Towser,” “The Wallahy-man,” ete, 


(I. lust rated b» P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER IV.—NOCTURNOS LEMURES. 


for next day. They were pulled up by the 
expression nocturnos Lemures. 

What on earth are nocturnal Lemurs?” 
asked Earle. 

“ Lemurs? Oh. I know.“ replied Risden. 
I saw some at the Zoo last holidays. Sort 
of fox.faced monkeys. Chuck me my 
animal book. Thanks. Here it is— The 
word Lemur signifies a night-wandering 
ghost, and has been applied to these animals 
from their nocturnal habits and stealthy 
noiseless steps.” ” 

But Horace did not know anything about 
fox.faced monkeys," objected Earle. 

Of course he didn't—he hadn't seen you. 
He meant night-wandering ghosts. Look 
out Lemur in the Classical Dictionary." 

Earle did so; and after reading the 
pr in silence he said: 

Here's a blood-curdler for vou to sleep 
on, Sunset—listen! * The ancients believed 
that souls, after death, wandered over the 
earth and disturbed the peace of its inhabi- 
tanta, terrifving the good and continually 
haunting the wicked. They called them 
Lemures. Those old codgers knew a thing 
or two about ghosts! 


Risden gave a grunt of grim relish. He 
went to the window and looked out. 

" There is always a glimmering light 
behind the windows of the Abbey," he said, 
" even on the darkest night. That's ghost- 
shine. It’s all graves underneath the 
pavement. Ghosts walk up and down there 
after we have gone to bed. I have a good 
mind to stay aud watch." 

„Gemini! They've turned off the gas! 
Light a match! Quick!” 

There isn't another!" said Risden, 
stumbling over a chair. Hurry up! 
Lets get out of it! Oh, my shin!" 

They fumbled at the door and groped 
their way down the passage in a shiver of 
cold dread. "Their footsteps startled the 
echoes, for all the boys had gone to bed. 

Next morning, at the Horace lesson, Mr. 
Gibbs described the Lemuria, a festival in- 
tended to appease the dreaded ghosts. 
Black beans were burnt, as the smell was 
thought to scare them. Magical words 
were muttered—kettles and drums were 
beaten. 

Some of the fellowa bought a peck of 
horse-beans that afternoon. They blackened 
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them with ink and burnt them with much 
fizzle and sputter in the ; but the 

nera] verdict was that “they didn't 

lf stink.” The Fifth Form assembled 
in the playground after tea, armed with old 
fire-irons, kettles, and a frying-pan. They 
built an altar of bricks and burned the rest 
of the inky beans upon it, throwing in old 
boots, decayed gym-shoes, bat.oil, and 
bones—till they raised smell enough to 
scare the very gargoyles. 

Mr. Gibbs’s rooms overlooked the scene, 
and as the foul smoke rolled in their direction 
it reached the master’s nose. He opened 
the window and shouted, “ What are you 
doing there?“ 

“ Only celebrating the Lemuria, sir," 
was the answer, accompanied by music 
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* Well! Just so—we should have a well, 
or you might, perhaps, call it a grave, out 
of which a nocturnal Lemur might rise. 
We could have a veritable ghost at our 
beck and call.” 

* H’m—not a bad idea. Let us work it." 

“We should want a crowbar," said 
Risden, a wheelbarrow, pick, and shovel. 
We could borrow the implements from the 
tool-house. Are you game? 

Rather! " replied Earle. 

That evening saw the work begun, 
secretly, with no other light than that which 
shone from the study-windows. Before the 
gis was turned off the work was finished. 
During the operation they found a treasure 
—& skull in good preservation. When 
impaled on a bean-pole, swathed in an old 
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* Only celebrating the Lemuria, sir! '" 


from the iron instruments. The master, 
coughing and laughing, closed the window 
to escape suffocation. 

The festival afforded considerable fun, 
but it proved too much for Powell’s nerves. 
He could not sleep that night. He walked 
about the room, muttering the word Lemur, 
at first in a restless moan, then gradually 
raising his voice, till the cry became an 
awful ear-splitting shriek, which woke the 
sleepers in every dormitory: 

Next day, after morning school, Earle 
saw Risden on the prowl down by the 
Ghosts’ Walk. 

* What's up ? " asked Earle. 

Look at that slab," said Risden. What 
would be easier than to heave it up and 
excavate six feet? 

„Well?“ 


sheet, it promised them a ghost of the 
genuine type. 

„We'll have a private rehearsal to- 
morrow night," said Risden, and then for 
a public show! Powell and the Lemur 
ought to provide good sport ! ” 

The painted statue of our pious founder, 
King Edward vr. looked down upon the 
ninety boys munching bread-and-butter at 
tea on the second evening after Risden’s 
excavation. A buzz of conversation be- 
guiled the meal. Mrs. Towers at her urns 
filled the grey-green cups with steamin 
tea, and nimble Charles carried them roun 
on his tray, with a speed that kept pace 
with the running taps. There was evidence 
of excitement afloat, whisperings and tele- 
graphic signals between boys at different 
tables. 


“I say," muttered Jenkins of the Third 
Form to his neighbour Smiles, they're 
going to make Powell see the ghost after- 
wards. It will be an awful spree! 

Will it?” asked Smiles in a doubtful 
tone. 

* [ should just think it would. I heard 
Spriggs tell Gilson to look out for him.” 

Ho do they do it?“ 

* You'll know fast enough! It will be 
the rippingest sport you ever saw in your 
life!“ 

Smiles did not feel quite sure about that. 
He was fairly timid of ghosts himself, and 
his face betrayed a scared look. 

As tea procceded, many glances were 
turned towards Powell, and some remarks 
flitting to and fro reached his ears. He 
scented alarm. A few minutes before grace 
he suddenly left his seat, and vanished from 
the room. 

The Fifth Form fellews, who had hatched 
the plot, guessed his intentions. After tea 
they pressed into service the rank and file 
of the lower school, and sent them scattering 
in packs with hue and cry to find the in- 
tended victim. 

Powell was found at last, hidden in a 
barrel in Raven's yard. He was hauled out, 

le, limp, and nerveless, and they hustled 

im off to the cloisters, 

Only a quarter-hour remained before the 
bell for preparation. Most of the boys were 
assembled in groups opposite the Ghosts' 
Walk. The lights from the study windows 
shed a weird 1 over the scene. A sup- 
pressed hum of voices indicated smouldering 
excitement. The word Lemur smote the 
ear with a thrill of awe. Spriggs and 
Gilson emerged from an archway conducting 
Powell towards the pavement. 

Then louder cries arose : “ Look ! " The 
Lemur!” What is it?“ What is it? 

A shadowy swaying form rose from the 
pavement—a skull—a figure swathed in 
white ! 

What followed struck the spectators with 
real fright. Spriggs and Gilson were 
hauling Powell towards the apparition, when 
a sudden strength inspired him to resistance. 
With a shriek that might have been heard 
in the town, he wrenched himself from the 
grasp of his guards, flinging them right and 
left, as if they were kids of the Lower First. 
And then, bursting away, he was lost to 
view behind a great buttress of the north 
transept. 

The bell for preparation sounded and the 
disorganised mob fled in a helter-skelter 
rush, crowding through the cloisters to the 
friendly light and shelter of the studies. 

Earle waited till the playground was 
cleared, and then ran down to help Risden 
replace the slab of stone. When this was 
accomplished they went to fetch Powell 
from behind the buttress. 

It's all right, you young funk," said 
Risden as they drew near. Only a harm- 
less joke." 

They expected to find him crouching in the 
corner, and they were arhazed to find him 
not there. The steep frowning walls of the 
Abbey rose above them to the topmost 
pinnacles of the tower, the huge buttress 
forming the corner was absolutely impossible 
to scale. 

* Where on earth has he got to? asked 
Risden. 

“I don't know," answered Earle. “I 
kept my eye on the place from the moment 
he disappeared.” 

“ What an extraordinary business! 
said Risden. Never mind—he'll turn up 
presently. We must hurry, or we shall be 
late for roll-call.“ 

They ran back to the studies. Powell 
was the only boy who did not answer his 
name, neither was he seen in chapel that 


evening. The Doctor made inquiries, and 
looked anxious when no satisfactory infor- 
mation was forthcoming. 

This was the beginning of the great 
mystery. How could Powell have been 
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spirited away from that corner? All the 
crowd had seen him go there, and we 
al knew that Earle had made certain 
of his not leaving it. A vague fear settled 
upon us that night; a shadow of doom 
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seemed to brood over the dormitories. 

Conversation was carried on in low tones, 

after the gas was turned off, and sleep 

seemed banished from the Bell Buildings. 
(To be continued.) 
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1 was a standing feud between little 

Gibson and Sully, if such a term is 
appropriate to a case of a small boy's being 
disliked by a big one. There was no doubt 
Sully had some justification for his anti- 
pathy to the youngster, who was crammed 
full of impudence, and who declined to 
accept a paternal licking quietly. If he 
couldn’t hit back he revenged himself in 
66 cheek.” 

“I’m going to take it out of that brute 
Sully lan you see if I don't," said Gibson 
one afternoon to his chum Toms. 

* How are you going to do that ? You'd 
better be careful; he's got his knife into 

ou.“ 

I'll take care of myself," replied Gibson. 


It's first eleven against next twenty-two | 


this afternoon, and I’m fielding point. 
Now, Sully hits everything to the off, and, if 
I stand a bit back, I'll bet you I catch him ; 
he's always being caught at point.” 

Toms didn't think much of the scheme, 
but agreed 'twas worth trying, and it did 
not seem to involve any risk of vengeance 
on the part of Sully. 

Curiously enough everything fell out as 
Gibson anticipated ; though in his anxiety 
he buttered one difficult chance. When 
he took advantage of the next, he couldn't 
refrain from a yell of triumph; he even 
turned head over heels with delight. 

Sully had to pass by point on his way 
to the pavilion, and his annoyance was not 
decreased by hearing Gibson’s frantic 
applause as he strolled along with as much 
dignity as he could muster. 

“ He'll punch your head by-and-by,” 
said Toms to his friend. “ He's in an awful 
rage." 

* What do I care?" cried Gibson. 
* He can't say anything because I caught 
him out." 

* "Tisn't. what he'll say, it's what he'll 
do," returned Toms. 

His prophecy proved correct. After the 
match was over Gibson found himself in 
the grasp of Sully. 

„Now, you young rascal, what do you 
mean by shouting like that when I finished 
my innings ? ” 

“ Shouting ?” repeated Gibson inno- 
cently. I was applauding.” 

* Applauding yourself for an easy catch!“ 

* No, applauding you for your innings ; 
you'd made four, you know." 

„Four? Is that a thing to clap a 
fellow for?“ 

** Well, you know, you only made three and 
a duck at the last match, so it’s an improve- 
ment," retorted the incorrigible youngster. 

His facts were incontrovertible.. Sully 
had had a run of bad luck recently, and was 
rather savage about it. He knew perfectly 
well that Gibson was making fun of him, so 
he thought the easiest retort was to box his 
ears. When the operation was over, he 
told his victim it would do him good, and 
be a lesson to him. 

Gibson thought, however, that he had 
quite enough lessons in school, without 
taking any in play hours. When he was at 
a safe distance he consoled himself by 


GIBSON’S BLACK EYE. 
By PAUL BLAKE. 


holding up four fingers maliciously, and then 
clapping his hands. Sully scored this 
further impertinence against him, to be 
worked off at an early opportunity. 

It happened that Mr. Hartley, the mathe- 
matical master, had been a witness of 
the scene from a distance, and on reaching 
the tent asked Sully for an explanation. 
This was a little difficult to give, so the boy 
tried to pass it off by saying it was only in 
fun. 

“The fun seemed all on your side," 
remarked Mr. Hartley. What had he been 
doing ? ” 

He caught me out and then applauded 
me for making four," replied Sully. He was 
making fun of me, sir." 

It was a terrible crime to do that, of 
course," said the master. No wonder your 
dignity couldn't support it. But next time 
please make fourteen, and that will obviate 
the necessity of your hitting a small boy who 
hasn't grasped the respect due to you." 

Needless to say Mr. Hartley's remarks 
left Sully in a frame of mind which called 
for consolation, and no form of consolation 
occurred to him superior to that of indulging 
his desire to give Gibson a jolly good hiding 
at the first opportunity ; taking care that 
Hartley's eye was not on him. 

All innocent of the fate that was im- 
pending, little Gibson was employed in 
puzzling how further to annoy his tyrant, 
and so get even with him for boxing his 
ears that afternoon. Moreover, when he 
heard from a friend what had occurred 
between Mr. Hartley and Sully, he felt that 
he was safe; Sully would scarcely care to 
risk a heavy punishment by bullying him 
again for a long time. 

A means of annoyance occurred to him 
which he proceeded at once to carry out. 
The form to which Sully belonged prepared 
their next day's lessons in Classroom B. 
Gibson persuaded Toms to keep watch 
whilst he stole into the classroom directly 
after tea and chalked on the blackboard 
* $8. 3, 0, 4!!!" Then he withdrew to 
enjoy himself; his only regret was that ho 
could not stay and see Sully's anger. The 
best of it was that his anger would be 
impotent. 

But Gibson had underrated the effect of 
his annoyances on a mind like Sully's, and 
had overrated the prudence which he would 
display. Strong in the conviction that a 
small boy would never sneak to a master, 
Sully resolved on instant vengeance. In the 
confusion of the school' settling down to 
preparation, he got hold of Gibson, rushed 
him into a deserted classroom and gave him 
& pretty effectual hiding; boxing his ears 
soundly. Gibson could only cover his head 
with his hands and take his “ gruel” as 
best he could. 

“ What's the matter ? " demanded Toms 
when his chum arrived at his seat, hot and 
furious. 

It's that beast Sully.“ explained Gibson 
pantingly. “ He's just been giving me 
toko for writing up his score on the black- 
board. How did he know I'd done it?“ 

Didn't you?“ asked Toms. . 


Ves, but he couldn't be sure of that, 
And he knows I can't sneak about him, for 
he said, as he went otf, * Now go and tell 
Hartley if you like!’ " 

No, of course you can't sneak,“ assented 
Toms. What can you do?” 

"]! find out a way," said Gibson. 
“Tm not going to stand being bullied by 
him or anybody else." 

The voice of the master compelled the 
close of the conversation. During the next 
hour it was clear that Gibson was giving 
small attention to his lessons; he was 
revolving in his mind various schemes of 
vengeance against his tormentor. Shortly 
before the close of the hour he leant over to 
his chum. 

“Ive got it," he whispered. 
your paint-box.“ 

“ What for?“ 

Never mind; you'll see.“ 

Toms drew out the box containing the 
water- colours with which it was his delight 
to beautify his maps, and also the illustra- 
tions in his history-books. Gibson pocketed 
the paints and. whispered to him to bolt to 
the lavatory directly preparation was over. 

There was a five-minute interval before 
supper, and this period was none too long 
for Gibson's needs. He rapidly put some 
Indian ink on a palette, and with the aid of 
a looking-glass commenced to paint himself 
a black eye. 

" Geewhilikins ! " cried Toms in delight ; 
that's a smart dodge. But you're making 
it too black shade it off a bit.” 

“ Mix up some purple then," said Gibson, 
“and a touch of carmine and lake. We'll 
have it all the colours of the rainbow. 
There's no extra charge." 

It did not take long to produce a satis- 
factory effect. Toms declared it a master- 
piece of flesh-painting, and Gibson acknow- 
ledged with an artist's pride that he had never 
seen a better piece of body colour. They 
hastened back to the schoolroom and joined 
in the procession to the dining-hall without 
being observed. 

Mr. Hartley was on duty during the 
meal; discipline was relaxed, and he did 
little but walk up and. down the room and 
repress any blatant disorder. To Gibson's 
annoyance his black eye did not cateh that 
of the master, and he had to resort to the 
extreme expedient of dropping a plate 
before Mr. Hartley took any notice of him. 

Stand up, Gibson. How did you get 
that black eye?“ 

This ealled general attention to the dis- 
figurement. Sully, at a further table, 
heard the question, and looked anxiously at 
Gibson's countenance. 

Have you been fighting ? " demanded 
Mr. Hartley. 

No. sir." 

Had an accident ? ” 

„No. sir.“ 

* Anyone struck you ? " 

Gibson had prepared himself for this 
question, and did not hesitate over his 
reply. 

J can't say, sir.” 

Convinced though Sully was that Gibson 
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would never sneak, he yet felt greatly 
relieved to hear his reply. He knew he 
would be in for it if the truth came out ; the 
black eye was such clear evidence of violence. 
He had no recollection of hitting the 
aungster in the face, or with his closed 

hand: but in the struggle it was quite 

ssible he had done so. Gibson ought to 

ave kept still whilst his cars were being 

boxed, and then this wouldn’t have happened. 

Mr. Hartley had been a boy at this very 
school not so very many years before, and 
understood Gibson’s reticence ; to force him 
to speak would be unfair to him, and would 
only put him in bad odour. Still, having 
begun the investigation, the master did not 
mean to let it drop. 

To tell the truth, Gibson had calculated 
on his pursuing the matter till ho discovered 
Sully’s share in it. But he scarcely hoped 
for so sudden a triumph as he obtained. 
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It flashed across Mr. Hartley's memory 
that he had already that day seon little 
Gibson being bullied. He turned quickly 
to Sully. 

„Sully, have you been striking Gibson 
again ? " 

Suly could not deny it. He flushed 
guiltily and owned up. . 

“ Come to me after supper." 

What occurred at the interview Gibson 
never knew, but for the future ho was 
never interfered with by Sully. This result 
was not obtained, however, without under- 
going a terrible five minutes. 

Forgetting his black eye altogether, 
Gibson washed his face with his usual 
thoroughness next morning, and hurried 
down to breakfast. Then came a summons 
to Mr. Hartley’s room. 

The master looked at him with a peculiar 
smile. 


“Im glad to see your eye is all right 
again this morning," he said. 

" Yes, sir, thank you," replied Gibson, 
blushing in a manner that Toms's paints 
could not have imitated. 

" It's a remarkable cure," pursued Mr. 
Hartley. It shows what a good night's 
rest with a clear conscience will do." 

“ Yes, sir," said Gibson almost inaudibly. 

* [ don't think Sully will trouble you in 
future," said the master kindly, ' so you 
need fear no more interference from him; 
but take my advice and don't play any 
annoying tricks on him, or next time you 
get & black eye you won't get so much 
sympathy from me, and you mayn't be able 
to cure it so rapidly." 

* No, sir." 

As Gibson made his retreat he decided 
that Hartley was a brick, and that he him- 
self was a lucky little fool. 
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SOME QUEER RECOLLECTIONS OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


By Carr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


Author of “© Wtth the Red Cross at Kassala," “ Heroes of the Indian Borderland,” ete. 


T flying column, adequately equipped 
and provisioned for the main object in 
view, boarded the steamer Bathurst from 
a shoal of surf-boata the next evening, and 
set out just after sundown, ostensibly for 
Lagos or some of the Niger ports farther 
east. Once clear of the coast tho vessel 
headed due west again, and only the officers 
of the ship and those of the force knew 
aught of the longitude of the creek into 
which she sailed at daybreak. 

The arrangemente made at Freetown 
had been kept strictly secret, and the 
gunboat was not due until the following 
morning. Therc was some little difficulty 
and delay in landing with the limited 
number of surf-boats; but in due course 
troops, carriers, and the usual impedimenta 
were got safely ashore, and the inland march 
began. The arrangements for the arrival 
of the gunboat rendered unnecessary any 
construction of entrenchment or stockade 
at this point. 

The forc» advanced by easy stages until 
the first village was reached. Every 
precaution was adopted to prevent surprise 
in the dense bush which had to be traversed ; 
but, being wholly unexpected, the column 
was unmolested. Indeed, beyond the 
chattering monkcys and the gaily plumaged 
birds occasionally met with, there was no 
sign manifest of any human being in the 
depth of the forest, and when the scouts 
reconnoitred the village they found it 
absolutely deserted. 

Many of the huts had been demolished, 
carrion birds in flocks hovered over the 
devastated site of what had formerly been 
a prosperous colony, and the stench every- 
where around was sickening in the extreme. 
The whole circumstances pointed cither to a 
ruthless massacre of the inhabitants, which 
was certainly not the usual plan of cam- 
paign among the warlike tribes, or to a 
wholesale capturo and transportation of 
men, women, and children alike. 

The limited number of human corpscs 
among those found in the near vicinity 
inclined the officers to the latter view. The 


perpetrators of the Adai murders had been. 


making evident preparation for the forth. 
ae sacrifices, this village had 
doubtless been raided to provide some of the 
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III.—A BRUSH WITH THE JU-JU. 


(Wih Miustrations,) 
PART Il. 
multitude of victims of their ghoulish cerc- 
monial. Nor was it necessary to rely on 


the three terrified native guides who ac- 
companied the force from Bidos. The 


The Ju-Ju Priest. 


tracks of the miscreants after their work 
of desolation were quite unmistakable. 
Outside this village the column halted, 
and a stockade was formed, which could be 
utilised ae a shelter in the event of a possible 


retreat. This was made secure on all sides, 
and here a large proportion of the Krooboy 
carriers was lett with stores under the 
protection of half a dozen Haussas. Pre- 
parations were then made to follow up the 
trail of the raiders, extra ammunition being 
served out to each man. 

Lots had to be cast to settle who should 
remain at the stockade, no Haussa being 
willing to volunteer for its defence and no 
Krooboy being anxious to leave it behind. 
For the native troops, forming our African 
regiments, are among the gamest under the 
flag; while despite the great muscular 
development of the Krooboy, and his 
utility as a beast of burden, he is the most 
chicken-hearted coward on the face of the 

lobe when it comes to' & fight. The 

aussas were all for going onward and being 
in the thick of the fun when it came. The 
Krooboys would all very willingly have 
remained to the stores. Thesc 
details being finally settled by the usual 
method of casting lots, the column again 
got under way, and in the inky depths of 
the forest were soon lost to view from the 
improvised fort. 

A march of some threc hours’ duration 
brought the troops to another extensivo 
clearing by the bank of a stream. Here a 
similar devastation had been carried into 
effect with the same merciless thorough- 
ness, everything breathing the breath of 
life being either put to the sword or carried 
off captive for a worse fate. The villages 
had been subject to the same chief, and 
although the column had taken three hours 
to negotiate the distance between them, that 
distance, as the crow flies, was less than three 
miles. The tortuous bush path was tra- 
versed practically in single file and in semi- 
darkness, as the mass of foliage abovo 
effectually prevented the sunlight from 
penetrating the veritable tunnel which had 
been cut through the undergrowth. 

Here and there, by the fall of some forest 
giant which lay rotting in the ooze through 
which the track lay, a gleam of light was 
admitted into the density of the bush. 
But in most parts the path was quite dark, 
and the carriers were guided by cords 
extending from front to rear of each section. 
Lamps were perforce at a discount, and the 


strictest silence was enjoined on men and 
carriers alike. 

Beyond the second village a sccond fort 
was improvised, being strengthened by 
logs secured from the deserted huts. Here 
the remainder of the stores and spur» 
ammunition was piled, and, as the indications 
were strongly in favour of the column getting 
into touch with the raiders before nightfall, 
a short halt was made to enable the men to 
prepare th ir chop and have a well- 
carned rest. The remaining carriers were 
then detailed for the defence of the fort, 
while four Haussas were left to mount 
effective guard over the defenders. The 
reduced force, consisting of four white 
officers and forty men, again advanced into 
the bush. 

If progress was slow during the initial 
stages of the march, it became much worse 
with the reduced force. Not that the path 
was more difficult to traverse or the men over- 
fatigued ; the loss of the carriers, too, was a 
decided advantage. But it was necessary 
to adopt every precaution against surpris? 
or possible ambuscade, and the tell-tale 
ovidences met with at intervals along the 
route engendered the utmost watchfulness. 
These evidences consisted principally of 
pieces of red rag attached here and there to 
certain trees, a sure sign that the ju-ju priest 
had passed that way, and an unmistakable 
challenge to those who might dare to follow. 

Throughout the bush, where the fetish 
man reigns supreme, such symbols are 
frequently met with to indicate some 
sacred spot. Ju-ju temples, fetish groves, 
and also the huts or caves of the priests, are 
protected from prying eyes by the liberal 
use of such signs and charms, which no 
native who had any regard for his present 
life or his future state would dare to dis- 
regard. If he comes across the red rag of 
the priest steeped in blood and affixed to a 
tree, he will immediately turn aside and 
reach his destination by another route. 
Tufts of feathers, painted stones, carved 
pieces of wood, even human bones, servo 
similar ends ; while no pagan native will ever 
cross a path which is marked by two sticks 
in the form of the letter X, and will submit 
to decapitation rather than be forced over 
such a deadly mark. The finding of his 
body similarly spreadeagled would, in his 
belief, be the inevitable dénouement—a belief 
well justified by experience among the 
fetish priests. 

Numerous signs along the bush path be- 
tokened the presence of a ju-ju man of some 
note accompanying tho raiding party, and 
no precaution was left out of count in order 
to ensure safety. Finally, at a deviation 
in the path, where two main tracks branched 
off, the body of a man was found, his hands 
and feet pinioned to stakes in the ground, 
and his limbs fully stretched to form tho 
dreaded letter X. This was taken as an 
sure signboard, pointing the direction to be 
taken by the avenging column. 

Within an hour signs of the forest encamp- 
ment were met with, and a halt was called 
in order that a plan of campaign might be 
arranged. But, before coming to close 
quarters with the enemy, it was necessary 
to discover the probable strength and com- 
position of his force, and for this purpose 
Maxwell and Saberton, with two of the 
Haussas, made a circular movement through 


the dense bush in order to r^connoitre tho 


position. 

They had come to a part of tho for: 
which was more open, and therefore more 
easily traversed, a storm having apparently 
wrought havoc among the larger trees, 
levelling many with the ground, and so 
perrnitting abundance of light to permeate 
the darker patches. It was arranged that a 
signal of three shots fired in rapid succession 
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would indicate danger, and therefore tho 
necessity for instant support. Failing this 
emergency signal, no forward move was to 
be made until the return of the scouts with 
any information they might be able to 
glean. 

Maxwell and Saberton were not long in 
getting into touch with the object of their 
search. They came, indeed, upon a second 
pathway, and thereafter a third, each 
similarly bedecked with a profusion of ju-ju 


charms, and one of the escort was sent back - 


with this important information. As a 
result of this discovery, the striking force 
was divided into three parts, & section being 
allotted to each path, so that the attack, 
when it fell to be pressed home, might come 
from all available sides. 

By the time those preparations had been 
carricd into effect, darkness had super- 


vened, and the movements of the- enemy 
could be more easily located by means of 
their fires and torches. Captains Maxwell 
and Saberton had continued their investiga- 
tions, and in the course of their quest had 
come suddenly upon a clearing which they 
rightly judged to be a fetish grove. 

From their dark shelter they perceived a 
fairly extensive patch, round the circum- 
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horrible fate. While they watched, however, 
a low humming sound broke the stillness. 
Both officers cocked their revolvers and 
waited developments. Then, as the noise 
gradually increased, a procession of dpsky 
torch-bearers appeared, and, as they halted 
in the circle, a fearfully attired object made 
his way towards the main hut. 

Wrap in what had at one time been a 
multi-coloured robe, now dirty with age 
and blood-stains, he was girdled with a 
leathern belt from which dangled a human 
skull. He wore a most brilliant and 
imposing headdress of feathers and beads, 
and his only weapon was a great curved 
knife. When he had passed inside the hut, 
a blood-curdling shriek resounded through 
the forest. The crowd of followers re- 
maining outside went on with their weird 
incantations until the figure reappeared, 
when the procession re-formed and escorted 
the priest back to the camp again. 


Saberton was first to break the silence. 

If I had just half a day to spare, I'd 
probably drive a mine through that fellow's 
quarters, and send him to his appropriate 
place during his devotions. 

" And as we haven't any half-day to 
spare," rejoined his comrade with deter- 
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The Officers Landing. 


ference of which were rows of stakes and 
shortened tree-trunks, to each of which a 
human victim was securely tethered. All 
were wonderfully silent, a dumb terror 
seeming to be upon them. and their starting 
eyeballs gave evidence of the dread which, 
apparently, held them spellbound. It was 
afterwards found that their tongues were 
skewered to their cheeks. 

Several rudely fashioned huts of wattle 
and daub, and other temporary erections 
of huge palm-branches, were dotted over 
the enclosure. One somewhat larger than 
its fellows was placed on the outer edge of 
the circle, and was adorned with an elaborate 
display of fantastic charms—alligators’ 
teeth, gaudy feathers, bones, etc. This 
was apparently the fetish temple or the 
abode of the principal ju-ju man. It really 
served as both. 

This grove proved to be somo distance 
from the main camp, and was devoid of 
any attempt at protective works beyond 
the liberal embellishments mentioned. It 
was a most gruesome spectacle, and, had it 
not been for the restraint imposed by the 
plan previously agreed upon, the two 
Officers would have been impelled to risk 
their lives in a dash forward to rescue some 
of the poor creatures who there awaited a 


mination, “ I'm going to see what's inside 
that hovel within the next fifteen minutes.“ 

“ Softly, softly, old man," whispered tho 
engineer. We'll get round to the rear 
and make a back door into this hive. This 
thing has got to be negotiated very care- 
fully or there'll be a hornets' nest about our 
ears in double quick time. He has some- 
thing inside there that is very tempting ; 
but this is only a reconnaissance." 

The two officers accordingly withdrew 
and gained the rear of the temple hut. 
i Hullo Here they come again! said the 
sapper, who was first through the under. 
growth. 

The torches were again approaching, tho 
same escort procession, the same weird 
monotonous dirge The same ceremony 
was gone through, and on the entry of thc 
priest the same heart-rending yell broke 
the stillness of the night. When the fiend 
again made his appearance, Maxwell was 
with difficulty prevented from shooting 
him on the spot. 

But a message from Captain Guthric 
recalled the explorers, and the summons 
had perforce to be obeyed. He had not 
been idle ; but, reconnoitring in the direction 
of the main camp, had witnessed part of 
the rites which were in progress. e king 
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himself was with the raiding gang, and only 
one of his ju-ju men, who was busily engaged 
doctoring a number of warriors from a 
veasel which he brought from the grove. 

Maxwell explained what they seen, 
and it was agreed that the idea of entering 
the temple was a good one, which ought to 
be carried into execution. Guthrie accord- 
ingly led part of the force to the pathway 
nearest the king's hut, and gave instructions 
to the remainder to occupy the other exits. 
No shot was to be fired until Guthrie him- 

self gave the signal either by the Haussa 
war-cry or three shots as arranged. 

Meanwhile Maxwell, Saberton, and an 
escort of four men proceeded towards the 
temple hut. No sense of impending danger 
disturbed the marauders, the majority of 
whom seemed to be overpowered by the 
effect of the liquid which was freely supplied 
to them, and which afterwards proved to 
be gin and methylated spirit, raided from 
some store. 

Getting round safely to the rear of the 
hut, the two officers made an opening in the 
wall with as little noise as pees bie. Peering 
into the gloomy recess through the chink, 
Saberton staggered back and exclaimed : 

* Maxwell, there's a white man inside, 
tied up to a post and bleeding like a sheep ! ” 

“ Well, I'm going inside, too," retorted 
Maxwell ; “ come what may." And, suiting 
the action to the word, he proceeded to tear 
down the wall until an opening large enough 
to creep through was made. "Then, crushing 
himself in, he was followed by his companion, 
the Haussas mounting guard outeide. 

A terrible sight met their gaze. A white 

isoner was tethered there, cut and bleed- 
ing from wounds which had occasioned the 
shrieks. His agonised features were turned 
to the white officers in mute appeal, and he 
could only give vent to à groan. Round the 
interior of the charnel-house were scattered 
human bones in grim profusion, knives, 
8 , and feather tufts red with „blood. 

ile the officers quickly severed the thongs 
which bound the unfortunate wretch, the 
sound of the approaching procession was 
again heard. No time was to be lost, but 
the white man must be safely removed. 
A plan suggested iteelf to the ingenious 
Maxwell. 

* Look here," he exclaimed, “‘ there is no 
time to get this poor fellow outside. I'm 
going to get this ju-ju fiend inside. You 
etch the Haussas ready, and I'll settle 
with this priest on his own doorstep.” 

“I don't leave here till it’s all safely 
accomplished, then," retorted Saberton. 
* We take no risks. Four hands are better 
than two, so carry out your plan and I'll 
second your efforts.” 

Within a brief period, which seemed ages 
to the waiting trio, the shadow of the 
priest darkened the doorway. No sooner 
was he safely inside the portals than Max- 
well’s powerful fingers were at his throat, 
and as the determined grip almost choked 
the life out of him, Saberton threw himself 
on the prostrate struggling form, and pro- 
ceeded to truss him up like a dressed fowl 
with his own thongs. All the while the 
chant went on outside, and the erstwhile 
prisoner, realising that something was still 
required to keep up the deception, gave 
vent to as loud a shriek as his failing strength 
would permit. 

The Haussas were quickly brought within 
the hut from the rear opening, and a volley 
was suddenly sent into the massed torch- 
bearers at point-blank range, and with 
murderous effect. Saberton followed this 
with the Haussa war-whoop, which sent 
the remaining warriors helter-skelter down 
the avenue which communicated with their 
camp. 

Captain Guthrie, with his men posted 
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awaiting the signal agreed on, was thunder- 
struck at hearing not the prearranged three 
shots, but a volley. Yet he realised that the 
fat was suddenly in the fire, so to speak, and 
to ensure success he step forward, 
covered the astonished king of the Bek- 
wofu with his Webley revolver, and drilled 
the beggar clean." The royal victim 
dropped at once, and the effect was magical. 
For, seeing their leader fall—after having 
been made “invulnerable ” by means of a 
white man's blood drawn by a ju-ju priest— 
his followers immediately turned tail, and 
several were shot down by the Haussas who 
guarded the pathways, and whose bullets 
were supposed to have been turned to 
water. 

The rout was complete. The crowd who 
managed to effect their escape in the con- 
fusion did so by the route traversed by the 
column—and thereby hangs another tale. 
For the Kroobovs left at the second stockade, 
on seeing the fugitives, took fright and 
bolted, leaving the four sturdy Haussas 
to guard the fort. This they proceeded to 
do by barricading the only means of entrance 
and then shooting whatever appeared '' on 
sight." 

The victors in the fray at the encamp- 
ment did not lose & single man, although 
several minor casualties were recorded. 
So sudden and unexpected had been their 
onslaught that resistance was absolutely 
useless. No thought of such an attack had 
entered into the calculations of the Bek- 
wofu. Those who might have stood were 
simply mowed down by the troops, who, in 
the glare of the numerous fires, were afforded 
an excellent opportunity for marksmanship 
from effective cover. Only those who at 
once took to the bush had a chance of 
escape. 

About four hundred starving wretches, 
the inhabitants of the two villages, were 
found imprisoned in the camp, and were 
liberated by our men. Many of them had 
been so frightfully maltreated that they 
eventually succumbed. Between casualties 
and rescued prisoners, Inglis had his hands 
full. 

The white man proved to be the trader 
who was missing, and his rescue was 
effected just in the nick of time. He was 
taken back to the coast in an improvised 


dhoolie, and shipped to Freetown, wnence he 


was deported home. The whole paraphernalia 
of the fetish grove was collected by the 
Haussas, and, together with the remaining 
cases of gin and spirit, were piled high 
against the temple and given to the flames. 
And then, by the light of the roaring bon- 
fire, the column sat down to chop before 
starting on the march back to the advanced 
base. 

On reaching the stockade the officers 
learned of the wholesale desertion of the 
carriers; but, where there is a will there is 
always a way out of difficulty. So the 
grinning Haussas and Yorubas of the force 
shouldered the remaining cases and set 
off for the coast. Half-way they were 
met by a naval detachment from the gun- 
boat, sent to their rescue. The terrified 
Krooboys had reached the coast with all 
sorts of wild tales, and the officer com- 
manding the gunboat had scented disaster. 
So the returning troops were heartily 
welcomed. 

There were but few prisoners. The 
Martinis of the Haussa troops had done 
their work thoroughly, and the force was 
hampered with but few wounded, these 
being cared for mainly by the freed slaves. 
But the ju-ju man was secured, and taken to 
Bidos on board the gunboat, where he was 
duly tried for manifold offences and eventu- 
ally executed. He was, however, game to 
the last, and Maxwell often wondered, as he 


related the story of his tussle, what might 
have been the fate of the expedition if his 
own fingers had not obtained such a vice- 
like grip on the priest's windpipe, and if 
Saberton had not been at hand with his 
thongs. 
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MODERN MEN. 


I. 
HERE are young men galore whom a maid may 
adore ; 
For all tastes there is endless selection, 
From the careless young man to the youth spick-and- 
span, 
You will find your idea of perfection. 


u. 
There are youths who have grown a moustache of 
their own, 
By the aid of some new preparation ; 
And ita few hairs they twirl in a very small curl, 
Which to them is a great consolation. 


111. 
There are young men who boast—'tis the fasbion of 
most — 
Of their wondrous adventures and travels; 
But you'll frequently find they were deeds of the 
mind, 
Which all mystery quickly unravels. 


1V. 
There are fellows, alas ! who behave like an ass 
(Tbough. of course, this is strictly between us), 
And who foolishly think that a smile and a wink 
From them would enrapture a Venus. 


v. 
There are fellows who'd go—for they tell us ‘tis so— 
With great boldness through peril and danger: 
But more chivalrous still is the young man who will 
Act politely towards any strauger. 


VI. 
There are youths *up to date," with a swaggering 
gait, 
And who pose as Don Juan the Second ; 
While they think they bereave any girl they may 
leave, 
Yet she's not quite 80 sad as they reckoned. 


T VIL 
There are young men galore whom a girl may adore,‘ 
Either poor or possessed of much money ; 
When you think to get wed, choose a young map 
instead A 
Whọ will make every day bright and sunny. 
: HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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VERNEY'S “ MASCOT”: 


BEING SEVERAL EPISODES IN THE CAREER OF A CRICKET.- BAT. 


1 Y new master soon proved that he 
regarded me as a valuable possession, 
only to be used on important occasions. 

Curiously enough, since I can hardly 
take all the credit to myself, his scores with 
my rivals ruled somewhat low, while the 
most brilliant of his innings were those in 
which I shared. 

Some bats might have become spoiled by 
success and adulation ; but neither Verney's 
. praise, nor the admiration of many fine 
judges and good players dulled the edge of 
my ambition nor deadened my desire to 
punish my. hereditary enemy. My one 
hope was to accomplish a feat which would 
ring through England. The man to do it 
owned me ; all I needed was the opportunity. 

As the summer grew older, my master 
approached nearer and nearer to the top of 
his form. His wonderful eye and punish- 
ing powers struck terror into the hearts of 
cven the best bowlers, and to see the field 
spread out on the boundary.line, and the 
worried looks of the“ trundlers," so soon as 
we walked to the wickets, was flattery 
itself. 

‘Which bat is it to-day? The one?” 
was a question usually asked of my master, 
as he took his guard ; and when I mention 
that the one was myself, it may be seen 
that I was already approaching fame. 

I was known as Verney's Mascot," and if 
wc were dismissed for less than fifty (a very 
rarc occurrence, by the way) the day was 
n red.letter one for our opponents. 

It was the year of the Australian visit. The 
last of the series of Test Matches loomed 
largely in the near future, and the whole 
country was advising the Selection Com- 
inittee as to the composition of the team. 

Acting upon the idea that the Australians 
were too wily to allow Verney to “ set 
Ron the Committee had hitherto passed 

im over. But his later form, so everyone 
believed, would make his inclusion a cer- 
tainty ; and for once everyone was right. 

His name was amongst the list of selected 
players, and Verney and “ Verney's Mascot " 
were regarded as important factors in decid- 
ing the result of the tinal struggle. 

il] luck had followed the English eleven 
all through the season. A certain victory 
became a draw owing to rain, while the 
credit of at least one defeat was due as much 
to the weather as to the Australians. 

A fortnight's spell of fine weather had 
given place to alternations of sunshine and 
squall, and it was evident on the morning 
of the first day that there would be no chance 
of a fair fight on a hard wicket. 

At ten o'clock the Cricket Barometer 
pointed to“ no play," but a sudden cessation 
of the downpour, and a few watery gleams, 
proved the sun to be a good sportsman, who 
was fighting hard on our side. 

At eleven the prospect was more hopeful, 
in spite of the sodden turf. With the sun 
helping it the wicket dried rapidly, and 
when a huge crowd streamed through the 
turnstiles the players were busy at the nets. 

In the Pavilion all was bustle and excite- 
ment. A dozen fine teams could have been 
chosen from the men who had come to see 
the fun, and who were as anxious as school- 
boys for the match to commence. 

Veterans hobnobbed in corners; read 
again the ancient and modern records of 
great matches, or looked a little wistfully 
at the portraits which hung from the walls— 
portraits which recalled the days when they 
too were loose-limbed and keen-eyed, and 


By WALTER RHOADES. 


CHAPTER II.— I BECOME A ROLLICKING BLADE. 


could play the game in the field and not 
from an armchair. 

Now and again a flannelled figure would 
push through the press, nodding here and 
there, unconscious apparently of the critical, 
curious, or admiring glances which followed 
him. 

Small groups formed and broke, only to 
form again round a fresh centre. "Varsity 
men talked learnedly as to the chances 
of the teams, and public-school boys argued 
still more learnedly as to the certainty 
of an English victory: but even they 
looked from the sky to the green oval and 
felt a tritle doubtful should England lose 
the toss. 

Among the youngsters was Crampton, 
round whom gathered lesser satellites. in 
public-school cricket. 

As an oracle, however, he was practically 
dumb, while his attention wandered a 
goad deal, especially when a blazer wormed 
its way among the neutral coats. 

Before long Verney, followed by a crowd 
of admirers, came towards the Pavilion 
on his way from the nets, and Crampton 
moved towards the gate and then hesitated. 

The player, however, glanced up and 
met his eye. In a moment he was shaking 
hands. : 

" [ hoped that you would be here," he 
raid. ‘ We haven't met since the swop. 
How I swindled you! But you've been 
doing pretty well with that stick of mine, 
so I hear." 

* Quite as well as I should have done 
with the * Mascot,’ " laughed the boy. 1s 
it going to face the Cornstalk music?“ 

" Can't say yet," said Verney thought- 
fully. Not unless the wicket gets faster. 
I shall go in with a bludgeon on this mud- 
heap. But I've been practising with it. 
Look at it—a little battered perhaps, but 
as good as ever," and I was handed to my 
old master, who turned respectful eyes 
upon me. 

“Then I hope the ground will recover. 
I'd like to see the * Mascot’ get its chance.” 

“The chance will come, if I have the 
shadow of excuse. But it's like casting 
pearls before swine to try and punch a 
swelled ball about on a quagmire with a 
blade like this,” Verney replied in some- 
what mixed metaphors. “ But come up 
into the dressing-room and tell me what 
you've been doing lately,” and so, with 
linked arms, the great man and the school- 
boy passed through the press, the latter 
not altogether oblivious of the honour. 

The news of the English captain’s ill-luck 
over the spin of the coin was conveyed to 
Verney by that player himself. “I cried 
wrong, as usual,” he said, with sorrow too 
deep for expression. ‘It can’t be helped; 
but on this swamp it's worth an extra 
hundred to ’em—if they play the game. 
They'll have us helpless until the ground 
dries a bit.” 

"Then we'll whistle for more rain," 
laughed the other. But cricket is a funny 
game, and much may happen in three days." 

“ Yes ; only it's what will happen between 
this and lunch that bothers me," groaned 
the skipper. '' But come along and face 
the music." 

To describe in detail the first two days 
of the great match would be to record a 
losing but plucky struggle of the English 
eleven against a combination of Australians 
and weather. Those first two hours on a soft 
easy wicket gave the visitors a good hundred 


runs, while the home side went in to bat 
when the pitch was at its worst. On the 
second day an occasional shower again 
helped the Australians to hit up a decent 
score, so that when the third day arrived 
it seemed as though nothing but a soaking 
wet day, or a miracle, could save England 
from a bad thrashing. 

Verney, to my bitter disappointment, had 
batted in the first innings with my heavy- 
shouldered, lumpish companion, and, as I 
anticipated, came to grief before he could 
settle down. I heard it was a fine catch 
which sent him back, but with me behind 
the ball there would have been no chance. 

The one gleam of comfort, however, in 
our hopeless plight, was the firm conviction 
that my opportunity would come; and 
when the morning arrived and I learned 
that since little rain had fallen in the night 
there was a prospect of a full day's play, 
my hopes grew high. 

Judging from the conversation which 
hummed incessantly through the room for 
a full hour before play, there seemed but 
little doubt as to the Australian victory, 
the debatable point being by how great a 
margin the victory would be achiev 

Even that cheery optimist Verney had 
no illusions. ‘ Funny things happen in 
cricket," said he, but not miracles. If it 
rains enough to ease the wicket, we shan't 
have time to do it. If it doesn't rain, two 
hundred will be a wonderful score.” 

In spite of the hopelessness of the position, 
however, the Englishmen apparently set 
their teeth and aimed at the impossible. 
OUR their case was hopeless, they plainly 
intended to die fighting, so that the intervals 
between the return of each batsman were 
fairly long, while his flushed face and 
general air of self-satisfaction suggested 
to me that we had not altogether failed. 

“ The wicket is tricky, but it’s paradise to 
Thursday's terror," remarked a champion 
as he removed his pads. My word! if 
that long demon hadn't been bowling, we 
might have just scraped through after all." 

At the luncheon hour four of the best 
men were out, having rubbed out, by in- . 
tensely watchful cricket, a few more than a 
hundred of the required runs. 

Verney was due at the wicket immediately 
after the interval. It seemed as though 
I had waited days before my owner, a little 
serious, but completely master of his nerves, 
strolled in leisurely and prepared for action. 

The second bell had rung, and as he 
stooped over my  resting-place I could 
have leapt into his hands. 

We lingered for a few moments while 
Verney spoke to one or two friends, and 
then, the Australians being already in the 
field, we passed down through the packed 
seats of the Pavilion and stepped on to the 
turf. : 

The sharp salvo of applause which camo 
from the members was engulfed, directly 
the excited thousands, ringing the ground, 
caught sight of the season's idol. 

Such a frenzy of acclamation might have 
unnerved many a man; but with Verney 
it passed apparently unheeded. He glanced 
up, smiling, to a corner in the Pavilion 
where Crampton was seated, and tap 
me with his hand. The action, slight though 
it was, carried the message, and the eager 
face of the boy grinned his profound satis- 
faction that I was to reach the summit of my 
ambition. 

(To br ;oucluded.) 
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SOME INDOOR GAMES, AND HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY THEM. 


HERE are times in the holidays when bad 

weather prevents any possibility of 
healthy outdoor amusements, and at those 
times any suggestions for indoor occupa- 
Even a half- 


tions are worth remembering. 


A Ring Game. 


holiday, if it should happen to be a wet one, 
is & dull time unless we can find something 
interesting to do. 

Then it is for those occasions that the 
accompanying illustrations and descriptions 
of games are given. All kinds of games may 
be bought in the shops. but there is more 
pleasure in playing a game that we have 
manufactu ourselves, to say nothing of 
the amusement that may be derived in 
making it, and also the pocket-money saved 
that would otherwise be spent. 

All the materials required for the games 
illustrated should be found at home, and no 
outlay at all is necessary. The sketches 
clearly show the nature of the games, so that 
a brief description of each game will suffice. 


Al Ring Game. 


For this game a piece of board about 
eighteen inches square should be chosen, and 
for appearance’ sake it may be sand-papered, 
ar planed, and then stained a nice dark oak. 
Into this board are fixed twelve upright g8, 
holes having been „ e for them, 
and in front of each peg is painted a number. 
The diagram B shows the way in which the 
pegs should be arranged and numbered. 


The next thing that we shall require for 
the making of the game is some stout card- 
board, out of which rings must be cut. If 
we should happen to possess a large pair of 
compasses, then the rings are easily drawn 


Bv Guy ALFORD. 


on the cardboard and cut out; but if we do 
not possess compasses, then a good plan is 
to obtain some circular article, such as a 
plate, and draw a line round it, and for the 
inner circle a line drawn round a jam-jar 
would per- 
haps give us 
a circle of 
n suitable 
size. Whena 
number of 


rings have 
been cut out 
they should 
be bound 
round and 
round with 


wool, and fig. 
A illustrates 


how this is 
done. 

The game 
is played 
somewhat in 

the manner 
of quoits, 
The board is 


placed on the 
floor, and the players stand at an agreed-on 
distance and try to throw the rings over 
the pegs. The player who succeeds in 
making the largest score is the winner. 


inches long with a cotton line at the end, to 
which is attached a small piece of wire bent 
in the shape of a hook, will answer the pur- 
pose of fishing-rods. 

A flat sponge-bath or some other suitable 
utensil must then be called into requisition, 
and partly filled with water. The fish 
float on the surface of the water and tho 
players sit round and angle for them, the 
fisherman who succeeds in catching those 
bearing the largest numbers in the aggregate 
being the wipner of the game. 


A Ball Game. 


Empty cigar-boxes are not difficult to 
procure, and for this game we shall require 
seven and some small balls. 

One end of each cigar-box must be re- 
moved and a card bearing a number attached. 
A glance at the sketch will explain this. The 
boxes are then arranged on the floor against 
the wainscot at one end of the room and the 
players stand at the opposite end of tho 
room, The game is played by each com- 
petitor having a certain number of balls 
and rolling them along the floor towards tho 
boxen. The boxes should be numbered as 
shown in the sketch, the centre one being 
the highest value — I0—and the others num- 
bered 7, 5, and 2 respectively. When a ball 
successfully enters a box and remains there 


A Ball Game. 


A Fish Pond. 


A great deal of fun may be derived from 
this game when played by a number of com- 
petitors. For its construction we shall 
require several small flat pieces of wood 
about an inch and a-half square and half an 
inch in thickness These little pieces of 


wood may be painted white and left to dry. 

and then different numbers should be 

3 on each, and a small loop of wire 
xed in the manner shown by fig. A. 


Some thin sticks of wood about eighteen. 


the player is credited with the number of 
points that the card on the box bears, and, 
as usual, the player who obtains the highest 
score wins. 
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WHERE THE 'VARSITY OARSMEN COME FROM: 


ROWING AT THE GREAT SCHOOLS. 


peu» only six or seven of our principal 
public schools can truthfully be de- 
scribed at the present day as being noted 
for their rowing. And these (perhaps in the 
order here given, as regards their supremacy) 
may be set down as Eton, Radley, Shrews- 
bury, Bedford Grammar School, Cheltenham, 
St. Paul's, and Winchester. There was a 
time when another school would not only 
have had to be included in our list, but we 
should have had much perplexity of mind 
as to whether it ought not to be placed 
even before Eton in the catalogue. And 
otherwise, without question, it would have 
had to come second. But the days when 
Westminster used to row her celebrated 
annual match against Eton, and often won, 
are past and gone. The shout of ** Water!“ 
is no longer heard at the school under the 
shade of the Abbey, and many other boating 
enthusiasts who have come from Westmin- 
ster, besides Admiral Sir Clements Markham, 
regret to-day that the reign of barges and 
steamboats on the river between London 
Bridge and Putney has caused the famous 
rowing of Westminster to come to an end 
with the well-known Mr. C. T. Agar, who 
was, I believe, the last old boy from St. 
Peter's College to take part in the 'Varsity 
race, he being cox of the Cambridge crew 
which was defeated in 1894. 

Eton is undoubtedly our greatest rowing- 
school to-day. Her supremacy has often 
been challenged by other schools, at Henley 
and elsewhere, but so far in vain for the 
most part. Her crews strive in famous 
races against the best talent available in 
the rowing world, and when they do not 
win outright they are never far behind 
their doughtiest opponents. Probably the 
Captain of the Boats " at Eton is regarded 
with more awe and vested with more 
influence than any other captain in the 
school-world, for his position is the one 
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royal bull-fight in Spain. This fancy dress 
of his is only rivalled on the same day by 
that of the coxswain of one of the Upper 
boats, who may well be mistaken for a 
naval captain, with his cocked hat, striking 


The Captain of the Boats, Eton, in 
Full Costume. 


epaulettes, and gold-laced sleeves, to say 
nothing of his sword ! 

Soon after a voung boy arrives at Eton 
he is allowed to choose whether he will 
devote himself to ** wet-bob " pursuits in 
his recreation or to **dry-bob" ones. Of 
course there is now and then an excep- 
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If he proves an apt pupil he will rapidly 
receive promotion until he rows in one of 
the chief boats, and his ultimate aim will 
be to become one of the eight in the first 
boat, which is the highest honour he can 
gain in this line at the school itself, unless 
it be accounted greater to be selected as 
one of the eight to compete at Henley in 
the principal events there which are open 
to schoolboy crews. 

Eton owes her immense supremacy on the 
water to the beautiful Thames which flows 
past her meadows, and which affords such 
fine opportunities, close at hand, for practice 
and coaching. It is this lack of a noble 
river near the school which has always 
deprived Harrow of any attempt to rival 
Eton in rowing ; it is the lack of opportunity 
on the water almost touching her boundaries 
which has stopped Westminster's long and 
M career as a famous rowing-school. 

ut the grand stretch of the Thames from 
Datchet to Surly is still open for Eton 
oarsmen, whose practice suffers little, if 
any, from the terrible barges and awful 
steamboats that always destroy boating 
for pleasure wherever they appear, and 
which now even threaten to kill the world- 
famous contest from Putney to Mortlake 
if they continue their ravages much longer. 

Eton owes a great debt in rowing to the 
care and coaching of such enthusiasts as 
Dr. Warre and the Rev. S. A. Donaldson. 
Her old boys who have won name and fame 
in notable 'Varsity and Henley contests 
are ever ready when required to help forward 
the coming race of Eton oarsmen with 
experience and example, when they can 
find time so to do. And thus the great 
school goes on her way rejoicing as regards 
her rowers, for she knows that no other 
rival school can possibly beat her in the 
numbers* of boys who row, in the river 
open for their practice, or in the coaching 


envied by all the school. On the famous 
Fourth of July each year he is certainly 
the “ King of the day" at the ancient 
foundation of King Henry vr, and his 
costume on that occasion can best be 
compared for glitter and effectiveness with 
that of the Prince of the Toreadors at a 


Radley Crews on the Thames. 


tional youth who may have special talent 
for both cricket and rowing, but such 


instances are very rare. After the boy has 


clected to become an oarsman rather than 
to be always at cricket, he is taken in hand 
by competent coaches and thoroughly 
taught all that Eton knows about rowing. 


[Photo by WARLAND ANDREWS, 


and care such budding champions are able 
to obtain during their preparation for 
Henley or for the University boating-crews. 

Radley College has to-day almost cer- 
tainly the claim to be considered second 
as an exponent of rowing amongst our 
chief public schools It, and it alone, has 
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for several years been the great challenger 
of Eton in most of the principal contests at 
Henley and elsewhere which are patronised 
by crews from our big schools, and many 
leading lights of the ’Varsity crews during 
recent years have originally learned their 
rowing at Radley. 


* 


aed 


Of course the pre-eminence which the 
fine school near Abingdon has won in this 
respect is primarily due, like that of Eton, 
to its magnificent situation and facilities, 
80 far as rowing is concerned. Personally, 
I rather think that the stretches of the 
Thames available for Radleians who wish 
to become expert oarsmen are even moro 
beautiful and seductive than the reaches 
at Windsor which are so favoured by 
Etonians. It may be that the river is not 
quite so wide and deep at Radley as it is 
at Eton, but it is still wide enough and 
deep enough for all boating purposes of 
the college. And as to those miles of sur- 
passingly beautiful scenery on its banks, 
and those unexcelled backwaters, in all 
their loveliness—why, Radley College has 
no superior anywhere in this respect. 

The Radley youth who goes in for rowing 
begins early after his arrival at the school, 
and is gradually promoted to higher boata, 
as he progresses and shows special abilitv, 
until at last he arrives at the summit of 
his ambition, which is to be one of the 
eight selected to row against our greatest 
school for the Ladies’ Plate or some similar 
famous prize at  Henlev. But before 
he achieves that ambition he will have had 
to undergo much toilsome coaching and 
manipulation, much fatigue and hard work. 
For the path to success and true heights 
of fame is never easy in this world, and 

rhaps least of all to the aspirant for high 

onours at any of our chief public schools, 

where not only are there many competitors 
for the very few big prizes of all kinds, 
but where there rre always innumerable 
critics who seldom fail to point out frankly— 
sometimes very brutally too in their frank- 
ness !—the deficiencies or awkwardness of 
the would-be shining light in learning or 
sport. 

It is à moot point whether Shrewsbury or 
Bedford should come next in our list ; but, as 
the old school of Sir Philip Sidney hasso much 
more ancient reputation than its celebrated 
rival in the rowing-world, we give it the 
preference here. 

Shrewsbury School has the beautiful and 
capacious Severn near it on which its various 


Trial Eights at Shrewsbury. 


crews can practise. For many decades 
this famous school has held a great reputa- 
tion amongst oarsmen. but it is safe to say 
that such reputation has never stood higher 
than it does to-day. For it is almost im- 
possible to find any recent crew made up 
at either University for the world-famed 


[Photo by W. D. HAYDON. 


boat-race without finding that one or more 
of Shrewsbury’s old boys have been in- 
cluded therein. It would be easy indeed to 
give here quite a long list of distinguished 
rowers of late years who proudly boast that 
they learned their rowing on the Severn, 
what time they were Salopians. 

The trial-cights races take place annually 
on the last Saturday of the Lent term at 
Shrewsbury. The race is rowed abreast, 
as the obiect is to test the racing qualities 
of the crews ; and it does not matter much 
which one wins. as there is no prize or trophy 
dependent on the result. The race against 
Bedford Grammar School is a “time” 
one when rowed at Shrewsbury, as the 


course is an unfavourable one under other 
conditions. The principal event in the 
year is perhaps the bumping races, so far 
as the boat-club at the achool is concerned. 
-Shrewsbury has always one or two crews 
of high merit that may be seen during the 
summer days striving vigorously to outdo 


A Famous Eight at Bedford Grammar School. 
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each other on the water. The aim of these 
crews, individually and collectively, is 
always Excelsior! for does there not 
loom large before the vision of them all the 
annual fight with Bedford for the supremacy 
on water? This fight takes place alter- 
nately on the Severn and on the Ouse, but 
the enthusiesm it evokes is as great at one 
school as at the other, with regard to its 
issue. So far the balance of wins is on the 
Salopia side, and every devoted follower 
of the more ancient school resolutely intends 
te do his best to keep it so. 

How great a part the river and rowing 
play in the life of the average sportin 
youth at Shrewsbury may be best uaea 
from the fact that the principal scene— 
tremendously exciting in its recital, too ! — 
of the latest great novel about the schools 
(which is based on Shrewsburv) makes the 
boat-raees between separate crews there 
its central and most striking episode. In 
fact there is no cry that more rouses the 
blood of the Salopian, past or present, 
than that thrilling and exciting shout of 


“Got ’em! You've got 'em9" when his 
favourite boat has overhauled its chief 
rival's. 


At Bedford Grammar School the fine 
stretch of water provided by the Ouse induces 
very many of the eight hundred and eighty 
scholars to take regular lessons in oarsman- 
ship, with extremely beneficial results both 
to the school as a whole and to themselves. 
During a summer afternoon, especially on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, the Ouse is 
alive with crews that emanate from the 
school; the said crews consisting of one, 
two, four. or cight rowers, according to 
fancy and requirements of coming eventa. 
Bedford Grammar School's high standing 
as a home of rowing amongst our chief schools 
is seen in the fact that it is frequently 
represented in the race for the Ladies’ Plate 
at, Henley, where it usually gives an excellent 
account of itself. The Ouse is admirable 
for boating of all kinds, and most of the 
boata used by the school are provided by 
a noted firm at Bedford, who not only keep 
a constant supply of comfortable and 
well-built boats ready for the use of the 
boys, but who have several boat-houses at 
other points of the river besides Bedford, 


so that boys who have rowed some long 
distance and have become tired are able 


to leave the boat at its owners’, nevertheless, 


without the trouble of rowing it back to 
Bedford again. 
One of the schools which deserves the 


greatest praise for what it has done in 
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promoting rowing is Cheitenham. Not for 
the distinguished oarsmen it has produced— 
though Cheltenham is not without its fair 
boast in that direction !—but because it 
has sustained and encouraged rowing in the 
face of difficulties which would have abso- 
lutely stopped nine schools out of every 
ten. In fact, there is an important lesson 
for Westminster, if it would only “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest," m what 
Cheltenham has done in the direction 
indicated. 

Ten miles away from Cheltenham College 
rolls the mighty Severn at the nearest po.nt 
that it approaches to the celebrated school. 
Ten miles, therefore, has the enthusiastic 
boy -rower of the school to go each time that 
he wishes to indulge in his favourite pastime. 
Yet no less than eighty Chelts belong to 
the boat-club of the school, and go back- 
wards and forwards regularly by train, as 
they have done since 1859. All honour to 
them for their enthusiasm, determination, 
and self-denial. 

Of course they are only able to do th's 
about three times each week, and then only 
in summer, so that one cannot expect to 
find Cheltenham equalling Eton or Radley 
in oarsmanship. Moreover, in recent years 
Cheltenham for some time felt the want of 
more rowing-masters in the school. But 
a few years ago this defect was remedied, 
and since then things have greatly improved. 

The principal annual contest is that with 
Shrewsbury, and the Chelts always put up 
a good fight, even when they are not success- 
ful. But they manage to get in a win here 
and there, and they have always the house 
races and the trial eights to rouse en- 
thusiasm and excitement amongst members. 
Cheltenham College might well exclaim, in 
the famous words of the play, 'Tis not in 
mortals to command success, But we'll 
do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it." 
And no big school does better deserve it 
in rowing than does Cheltenham, for the 
praiseworthy manner in which she has 
overcome the “ Alps " that stood in her way. 

Winchester does not claim to be a rowing- 
school quite of the same category as Eton 
and Shrewsbury, but the oars are seldom 
unexercised on the charming Itchen where 
it flows by Wykeham's glorious towers 
when the bovs are keeping their terms at 
the crand old school. 

To be an efficient“ drv-bob ” is accounted 
at Winchester a greater thing than to be a 
good oarsman, for the famovs cricket 
matches with Eton, and the football matches 
with Charterhouse and Westminster, loom 
far more in the eyes of the average Wyke- 
hamist than does the boating, or any 
races connected with it, on the Itchen. 
Yet a school which sends so many scores 
of its hoys to pull an oar, grasp a pole, or 
use a scull or paddle on the river flowing 
through its meads, day after day during 
the «six months from April to September, 
cannot but have some claims to be regarded 
as an important factor amongst the places 
whence emanate our best amateur oarsmen. 

And Winchester has sent out more than 
one skilled exponent of rowing who has 
pushed forward to the front rank when he 
reached the University, and who has found 
himself called upon to do honour to his 
old school by assisting the "Varsity team in 
that famous race from Putney to Mortlake 
which attracts the attention of all Britons 
towards the end of March each year. 

Since St. Pauls School was removed 
from the City to Hammersmith it has come 
on rapidly in the matter of importance as 
a rowing-school. Of course it does not 
pretend to attempt to rival such favoured 
and experienced places as Eton and Radley 
in this respect; but that it has set itself 
a high standard, and that it means to attain 
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to greatness in rowing, may be seen from the 
fact that it already challenges Cheltenham to 
an annual contest on the river Thames. 

Against such a formidable opponent as 
this, St. Paul’s, though it is generally second 
in passing the winning-post, yet has made 
several gallant fights, and has often only 
been a length or so behind its great antagonist. 
The river at Hammersmith is not exactly 
an ideal piece of water for schoolboys to 
get regular practice on, what with ugly 
steam-tugs dragging half a dozen laden 
barges after them, and constantly inter. 
fering with a good spin, and what with 
County Council steamers and bustling 
motor-boats churning up the muddy Thames, 
until a rowing-eight appears to be trying 
its skill on a choppy Channel current rather 
than on a quiet river. 

As has been said, the onlv other school 
of first.ciass rank that might once have 
claimed the right to be included in such an 
article as this is Westminster. But now— 
more's the pity !—its title to such inclusion 
is gone. The fine old Abbey school that 
actually founded the rowing-club at Trinity 
College, Cambridge—now one of the best 
of its kind amongst Cantab clubs ; the school 
that sent out such great 'Varsitv oarsmen 
as Sir Patrick Colquhoun and Sir Penrose 
Fitzgerald ; the school whose annual contests 
with Eton were so exciting and popular 
as to draw monarchs to witness them, 
and to cause William 1v. to be so disappointed 
at his favourite Etonians being beaten that 
he is said to have never been himself again 
from the time of the race to his death; 
this school has now lost all its rowing glory, 
which passed away when its last representa- 
tive in the Varsity eight did his best for 
Cambridge in 1894. 

There are large numbers of Old West. 
minsters who have never ceased to lament 
the fall of their loved school from its ancient 
fame in“ Water," and nothing would more 
please such. men as Sir Clements Markham, 
and other descendants of the Nelson age 
(many of whom came from Westminster), 
than a grand revival of their old school 
as one of our leading exponents of oarsman- 
ship. And why not? After all, it is only 
a dozen miles from Westminster to Rich- 
mond, and trains are very frequent. What 
enthusiasm there would be again if 
Londoners were provided with an annual 
hoat-race—FEton v. Westminster, at Rich- 
mond—of the type that used to be in days 
gone bv! The experiment might well be 
worth trying ! 
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THE BEND OF THE RIVER. 


quu & bend of the river by Middleton's Mill, 

Brown bankel by broad meadows that stretch to 
the hill, 

Though opposite shores (like a fairyland dream) 

Are curtained by willows that trail in the stream, 

And there, neatly housed in a flat-bottomed boat, 

How oft have I waited the bob of a float! 


Across the green mendows I'd languidly paze, 
Half noting the kine in the midsummer blaze; 
Or turn on my sent with the dreamiest eye 

To watch the blue wings of a swallow flit by. 
The drone of the mill in the hot summer noon, 
Would fall on my cars ip a lullaby tune, 

And of laziest moments I've taken my fill 

On the bend of the river by Middleton's Mill. 


There, too, have I dipped when the mercury stood 
At 80 or 90, or something as good, 

And clove the cool billow, now left and now right, 
Till thousands of bubbles were flashing with light. 
What rapture to feel the new vigour it gave, 

To watch the sun dance on a miniature wave, 

Or move with slow stroke, that no energy necds, 
Down the long shining vista of willows and reeds ! 
Ah, these are fond memories lingering still 

Hound the bend of the river by Middleton's MII. 


But while I recall tbem, another succeeds : 
There's snow on the meadows; there's frost on the 
reels, 
And the mill-wheel is held with the grip of a vice, 
While the bend of the river is ringing with ice. 
As agile as swallows the skaters shoot by ; 
The song of the steel echoes back to the sky, 
And none loves that music more keenly than L 
A sweep to the left and a sweep to the right; 
A glimpse of the dam, and the mill is in sight 
The wind gallops past as I lean to the curve; 
Each muscle well taut and a thrill in each nerve, 
And, rounding a reed-bed in capital form, 
It's home again —home, witb the blood running warm. 
Yes; truly, of pleasure I've taken my fill 
On the bend of the river by Middleton's MiH. 
JOHN LEA. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


„% Carved Boat." 


N pages 287 and 288 of our March Part we published 
the adjudication in the "Six Holiday Subjects“ 
competition, remarking as regards No. 3—the * Best 
Carved Boat "—that no readers had taken part. This 
Was a mistake. caused by the fact of the adjudicators in 
the other subjects not knowing that the boats had 
been sent for special adjudication, and were not there- 
fore before thein when they made up the results of their 
own examinations, We now repair the omission by 
publishing the award with the names of the successful 
competitors. 
Prtze—14s. 


A. G. CRESSWELL (age 17), Highfield, Marple. 


Prize—5. 


WALTER FREIER (age 16), 63 Kaiser Friedrichstr., 
Charlottenburg, Germany. 


[No certificates tere awarded beyond those to the 
above prize-winners.) 
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FOOTBALL IN AMERICA: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. P. R. MAY. 


du recent endeavour of the Corinthians to popu. 

larise * Soccer in America has created a deal oc 
interest in amateur football circles. It was, therefore, 
with the object of obtaining some particulars as to the 
result of this missionary work that the writer called 
upon Mr. P. R. May, the Cambridge and Corinthian 
footballer. 

Although only lately returned from his tour in the 
States, I found Mr. May already directing his nttention 
to his forthcoming trip with the M.C.C. team to New 
Zealand. For Mr. May, besides representing his Varsity 
twice at Soccer, has also played on two occasions against 
Oxford at Lord's. 

His feat of bowling unchanged throughout both 
innings against Yorkshire will long remain memorable 
in Varsity annals and not the Jea-t cherished among 
his possessions is the ball used in the match, which was 
presented to him by his captain. Encased in a silver 
band, and suitably inscribed, it records tbe fact that he 
took twelve wickets in all at a cost of sixty-six runs. 

But it was with a view to directing the conversation 
into football channels that the first question was 
framed. 

What is your opinion of the present state of Soocer 
in America?“ 

„Well, the game doesn't seem to have properly caught 
on ns yet. The Americans themselves, not knowing 
the game, and therefore not being in a position to 
appreciate it, rather hold themselves aloof. The teanis 
against which we played were chiefly composed of 
English and Seotch who had brought over their foot- 
ball with them." 

* Did they show themselves masters of the niceties 
of the game? " 

“No, not as a rule. The football we met with was 
not of a high class. For one thing. with few exceptions, 
their grounds are so bad. They are very narrow, and 
the playing surface is deplorable, Consequently our 
forwards were prevented’ from playing their usual 
game." 

"That didn't prevent you from piling on nineteen 
goals on occasions? 

“No; we usually managed to get through them. but 
they had a trick of packinz their goal, and t^ is plan of 
campaign, combined with the narrowness of the play- 
ing pitch, enabled them to offer a more stubborn 
resistnnce.“ 

" Did you find your opponents kcen on the game? 

* Wonderfully keen. At Seaforth, in Canada, « small 
place of about two or three thousand inhabitants, all 
the shops closed, and the occasion was regarded as a 


public holiday, They had a very useful side, and, being 
greatiy favoured by the ground, they managed to bustle 
ua toa draw.” 

* Did you find the spectators sportsmanlike ? " 
“Pretty well. But the refereeing was not of the 
best.” 

“Which games were the most enjoyable ?" 

“The three at Philadelphia, I think. For one thing, 
the ground was excellent ; quite equal to Queen's Club. 
Consequently our men were able to play their usual 
game." 

“I understand yon met with one defeat.” 

“That was at Fall River. We were rather dis- 
appointed over the result. We had done a lot of travel- 
ling—not a good preparation for a hard mateh—and 
were feeling somewhat stale. Moreover, we were 
greatly bandicapped by the ground, Still, they were 
not a bad side, but I think we should beat them by 
n bout three clear goals under favourable circumstances, 
Chicago, whom we considered about the best side we 
imet, we defeated by five goals to two.“ 

"I suppose baseball will prove the great rival to 
Soccer.” 

" Yes, baseball and perhaps Lacrosse. We all 
thought baseball a good game to play, but a poor one 
to watch. We were especially struck with the accuracy 
with which the players threw the ball, and the way the 
pitchers made it swerve. Lacrosse we thought a ver 
bloodthirsty game. The players very often struck each 
other across the head with the greatest vigour. They 
had a rather curious system of penalising unfair play. 
When a man was guilty of n flagrant breach of the 
rules he was sent off the tield for three or tive minutes, 
as the case might be. Ata match which we witnessed 
there were about eight players olf the field at one time.“ 

* What impressed you most during the tour?“ 

“The democratic und independent attitude adopted 
by all classes of the community. Of this trait a member 
of the party and myself had a somewhat humorona 
experience, When we arrived nt Seaforth it was found 
that we would have to distribute ourselves over the 
various inns, as there was no place large enough to take 
us all. So a couple of us went to one of these little 
inns, and as our luggage had not arrived we gat up 
waiting for it. Consequently it was two in the morning 
before we were ready to go to bed. Seeing that we had 
travelled a considerable distance, and were due to play 
a match that day, we informed the proprietor that we 
should like breakfast in bed. ‘No, you don't,” he re- 
plied. *If you are not down by nine you don't get 
any.’ Rather different from the attitude of the average 
English hotel proprietor.” 

Do the Varsities and Public Schools interest them- 
selves in Soccer ?” 

Fo, not very much, and that is the chief reason why 
the game has failed to spread. We only played one 
team composed of ' Varsity and Public School men, and 
I must say they were very keen. But the only way 
Soccer can be made to flourish in Atnerica will be to 
send a team to play at the Universities themselves, so 
that the real game can be seen,” 

* You are quite optimistic as to the future of Soccer 
in America?“ 

“Most decidedly. The opinion is gaining ground 
over there that their present game of football is much 
too brutal and dangerous, Soccer, as properly played, 
has crented a very favourable impression. Several in- 
fluential men made very strong speeches in its favour, 
and a serious effort will be made to increase its popu- 
larity. So there is really no reason why America should 
not on some future occasion take part in the inter- 
national fray." 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Rabbits, The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, 
Aviary, Pigeon Loft, and Gardens. 


ABRITS TO THE FRONT.—Well, they have never 
attained to that honour in our Doings before. 
But it is in deference to the wishes of several renders 
that I have made up my mind to give Mappy a better 
place in this column than he has had before. It was 
out of kindness—mistaken or otherwise—that I have not 
said so much about him hitherto, and chiefly because 
boys are generally so ignorantly cruel to rabbits. Thev 
Kive them the wrong food at the wrong time. They 
keep them in darkness and in dirt, and never give 
them exercise. Yet as a boy's friend Mappy is really 
a very estimable little person. He never complains 
even when lifted by the ears alone, although it must 
hurt terribly. He eats what he gets thankfully, though 
no doubt he often longs for more natural tood. He 
never gets angry and bites, and never says bad words, 
like some people's parrots; and his bonnie eyes sparkle 
with delight when his master takes him out for a romp 
and a run on the grass. So I think on the whole 
] have not been altogether to blame in disconraging 
the breeding by boys of beautiful creatures who often 
have aa little consideration shown to them as a girl of 
four shows towards her Colli wog. 

If, then, boys, you will promise in your own minds 
to be kind to Mappy or Bunny or whatever you call 
him, I shall have much pleasure in telling you from 
t me to time how best to treat him. 

I alvise you to begin with tbe commoner kinds until 
vou gain experience. After that you can go on to the 
silver greys or blues, the bonnie wee Dutch, the Angora 
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and other fancy breeds. But before you bargain about 
a pair of rabbits make your hatches. Without illus- 
trations I cannot well tell you how. But surely youl 
can see these anywhere. They must have a dark 
sleeping room and a bigger dining-drawing room, a 
littie hay-rack, ete., and they must be clean and dry. 
More next month, You can begin keeping rabbits any 
time of the year. 


THE Boy HrMSELF.—It has come to something at 
last, has it not, when I actually put Bunnies before 
Boys? Revolutionary rather, isn’t it? Never mind, 
there is one thing you can now eonsoie yourselves with, 
lads—-for April has come and gloomy winter has tied 
away back to the north—namely, with getting strong, 
A lot of lads I know are sadly handicapped. They 
have been born into the worl! with weakly cone 
stitutions, It is a pity, too, that it is just this sort 
of boy who is most easily led astray at school or by his 
Older playmates, He has no more nerve than n sucking 
peewit: he often thinks it is really manly to sin. He 
makes himself old before his time. He takes tosmoking 
among other down-dragging iniquities, and the con- 
sequence is that he is not a young man at twenty, 
but adried-up atom of an old one, He has sold his 
noble birthright of glorious youth for that which has 
ZU of no more use to him than a capful of thistle. 

own, : 

But, granted that your constitution is not very 
robust to begin witb, should this be any excuse tor 
your neglecting it? Ou the contrary, it should be an 
incentive to extra careful living and extra attention 
to the laws of health. Aud I can assure you, boys, 
that by abiding by the golden rules quite a tiny lad 
may in time grow up into a tall, strong, and happy 
wan, honoured and respected by everyone. 

Just listen to what I say. At the age of ten or 
twelve, or even before, every British boy should start 
training for nianlioodl. He must be humble to bevin 
with. ] mean he must not imagine he knows better 
about things than grown-up people—the worst fault 
he could have, He must not fancy that dumb-bells or 
Indian clubs are going to make a man of him, because 
nothing on earth will exeept good food, moderate 
exercise, fresh air night and day, tlie cold morning tnb, 
and purity of mind. This last is chiefest of all, because 
it reserves the strength and gives nature a chauce. 


THE PoviTRY Rux.—Continue to set hena. Be sure 
they are “clucking.” Get somebody older than your- 
self to tell you this. Some boys, especially town-bred 
ones, nre terribly ignorant on this mutter, as indeed 
they are on everything connectel with country life. 
Some may imagine that potatoes gvow on trees, but 
potatces don't, nor does one cow give milk, another 
cream, and a third buttermilk, and you won t'get much 
honey if you keep only oue bee ; but, ioking apart, some 
boys really think you cin catch any hen and ser her, 

In April sometimes the weather is dry and warm 
and the eggs that are being set upon suffer. This is 
remedied by putting hot water round the outside edge 
of the nest. But it must not run into the nest. 

If you have chickens, sec to their constant feeding, 
and if you have two broods do not let the older run 


with the younger, else they will bully and starve tbem. 


Put the food in a lot of little saucers or the tin lids of 
little boxes, and when all have had enough clear away. 
Don't use hay for nesting-boxes, but clean straw, and 
keep them elean, else you will have lice among your 
broods, Place food about for them near their coops 
aod ready for them first thing in the morning, but not 
if you are infested with rats. 


THE AVIARY.—Your favourites onght by this time 
to be in their breedinz-cages and happy and healthy. 
These should be placed in a situation where they will 
have quiet but not darkness, The part of the cage 
Where the nest is may be in the shade, but no creature 
ean thrive away from the light. Egg and biscuit- 
crumb, The usual seeds, a little green food, perfect 
cleanliness of seed-tins and fountains, soft filtered 
Water, and no interference. Sand on the bottom of 
the cage. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—If the weather haa been reason- 
able and seasonable mating will have glvanced. But 
I don't believe in hurry. [t is all very well for pigeons 
in the woods ; thev nre hardier and have been nesting 
a month ago and more. 

If you are only beginning this fancy, the ordinary 
birds, such as runts, tumblers, or fantails, give the best 
experience. Tumblers are charming, aud they are 
cheap. Cleanliness of all surroundings is essential to 
Success, 80 are constantly full hoppers and drinking- 
fountains, Small tick beans, tares, small Indian corn, 
a little wheat in summer, etc.: green food, See to the 
hoppers last thing at night. Get a book and study it. 
Keep n notebook also and put down yonr expenditure, 
and write therein your own experience in your fancy, 
This will tench business habits and methods, Always 
feed your birds yourself. Never trust your best friend, 
much less your ancillary. 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS.—In later parts 
of the country this is really the month for getting in 
the main crops of vegetable seeds, the plants from which 
are to remain in the drills—carrots, beet, parsnips, 
turnips (some sow these latter broadcast), onions, leeks, 
and soon. Also the annunls, and these, if the weather 
is fine, soon peep through the ground. After all the 
work is done, trim your borders and pnt down your 
fresh gravel. 


WINDOW GARDENS.—Never too late. Nice roomy 
boxes covered with Virginian cork or tiles outside. 
Drained and filled with the best mould, then with 
flowers. of any kind and creepers or climbers, 
Canarieusis is a marvel, and lasts till December, 
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Problem No. 678. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


MACKENZIE’S PROBLEMS (continued). 
HE last quoted two-mover has an idea simi- 
lar to the following two-mover: White, 
K—QR8; -K Kt8; Rs—Q B 4, K6; 
B—Q R 2; Kt—Q4;Ps—Q7, K 7. Black, 
K—Q 4; Q—K Kt 7; R—K B6; B—Q sq. ; 
Kts—Q Kt 2, K RS; Psp—QR4, Q B 2, K 5. 
The Pat Q 7 can be removed if the white K 
is placed on Q Kt 8, the white Kt on Q R 7, 
and a black B added at Q R sq. Another 
structure, in which Black has 35 moves, is: 
White, K—Q R 7; Q—Q Kt 2; Rs— 
Q4,K B6; B—K R 8; Kt—Q B 8; P— 
K B 7. Black, K—K 4; Q—K R 7; R 
K Kt 0; B—Q 8; Kt—K B 8; Ps—Q Kt 4, 
Q Kt 6, K B 5. 

There is another two-mover, which should 
have two pieces less, and yet retain the 
same number of mates. It is on page 378, 
thus: White, K—K 8; Q—K B 7; R— 
Q B4; Bs—Q B8, Q6; Kts— Kt 5, K 6; 
Ps—Q 2, K Kt 2. Black, K—K B 4; Q— 
K Kt 5; Bs—K 8, K R 6; Kts—Q B 6, 
K Kt sq.: Ps—Q B 2, K 7, K B 3, K Kt 6, 
K R 3. Remove the pieces on the squares 
C 7, D 2, E l. G 8, H 3, and H 6, and add a 
white Pat K R 6; a black P at K R 6 and 
K 6, and a black B at K B sq. 

Some of the three-movers are also imper- 
fect in their constructions, like the following 
(of page 322), which has a pretty solution: 
White, K—K Kt sq., Q—Q R 3; Rs—Q 5, 
K B2; B—K Kt 8; Ps—Q2, Q4, K Kt 2, 
K Kt 3. Black, K—K 5; Rs—Q Kt sq. 
QB3; B—QR sq. ; Kt—Q 8; Ps—Q B 2, 
Q3, Q 6, K Kt 4, K Kt 5. Remove the 
white Ps in the Kt's file, place the white K 
on K Kt 3; shift the black B to K R 6, 
and the B P to Q2. Some duals are thus 
more neatly prevented, as will be mentioned 
with the solution. 

A fine two-mover is: White, K—Q 7; 
Q—K R sq. ; R—Q Kt 2; B—Q Kt sq.; 
Kt—Q B4. Black, K—Q R8; R—K B7; 
B—Q B 8: Ps—Q R 6, K 7, K B 5. The 
same idea was constructed about sixteen 
years ago by O.C. Budde with a still better 
first move, thus: White, K—Q 8; Q— 
Q R sq.; R—K Kt 4; B—K Kt sq.; 
Kt—K 2. Black, K—K R 8; R- Kt 5; 
B—K BS; Kt —QB5; Ps-QKt3, K R 6. 


Solution of No. 672. —1, Q—K 6, etc. The 
other two-ers have 1, Q—Kt 2; 1, Q— 
R sq.: 1, B—Kt 5; and 1, Kt—Q 7. The 
three-er has 1, R—Q sq. J. Berger's three-er 
is K—K Kt 7; Q—K B3; R—K R sq. ; 
Ps—Q Kt 5. Q2, K2, K B2. Black KR 
QB5; Psp—Q Kt 3, Q B 4, K 2, K 3. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS.-NEW CRICKET SUBJECTS. 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
D" THE 1907 CRICKET SEASON: . B. O. P.“ WEEKLY COMPETITIONS. 


time- allowance can be made in this weekly 12. SHORT BATTING HINTS ron YOUNG PLAYERS. 
[ This competition closes July 20.) 


series for colonial or foreign readers. 19. PrN-AND-INK SKETCH : “ CHAIRING THE SCHOOL 
HERO.” [This competition closes July 31.) 


1. A MIXED TEAM OF BRITISH, AUSTRALIANA, AND 
SOUTH AFRICANS (“GENTLEMEN AND * PROFFES- 
BSIONAIA"), as selected by our readers, TO PLAY THE 
WoRLD. If more than one reader should send in the 
same list, first place will be balloted for in the office, 
and consolation prizes will be given. [This competition 
closes May A.) 

2. Bert ORIGINAL CRICKET Soxa (Words only). 
(This competition closes May Y.) 

9. PEX-AND-INK SKETCH : “ THE CRICKET ENTHU- 
SIAST AND THR SLACKER.” [This competition closes 
May 18.) 

4. BEST Cricket STORY, NOT TO EXCEED 150 
WonDs, (This competition closes May 25.) 

5. MODEL OF A LEG GUARD, SIX INCHES IN LENGTH. 
[This competition closes June 1.] 

6. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH: “Ren ouT!” (This 
competition closes June 8.) 

7. DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH: “Vy FAVOURITE BATS- 
MAN, AND WHY.” ( This competition closes June 15.) 

8. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH: “THR MASTER WHO 
SHIRKS CRICKET AND THE MASTER WHO ADORES Dr." 
(This competition closes June 22.) 

9. DESCRIPTION IN VERSE OF AN OLD Boys’ 
ATH.“ (his competition closes June 29.) 8 53 

10. Descuietive SKETCH: “My — FAVOURITE 

WLE N 2d ‘hit itt ; 
BOWLER, AND WHY [This competition closes July 6.) Tow (made desperate by the length of ti his 

11. HCMOROUS PEN-AND-INK SKRTCH : “A FUNNY grandfather keeps the B. G. P. ): IN. Grandpapa, 
THING IN FLANNELS.” [This competition closes July 13.] don't you think you've had that long enough ?" 


' Here we are again!" 


——MQ9e—— 


ET once again, at the opening of another 
season, we start our “ B.O.P.” WEEKLY 
Cricket Competitions on the lines that have 
proved so acceptable to our readers in past 
years. 

We offer, then, THIRTEEN SPLENDID CRICKET 
Bats, with silver name-plate attached to 
each, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known Joux ProcoTT 
“Surrey Driver,” as used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel of the Surrey Eleven ; and 
described by C. B. Fry, too, as that 
"thoroughly good bat." 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular “ B.O.P."' readers, 
irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
competitor should in every case where the 
subject admits of it, use a Postcard or single 
page of note-paper only, and be most careful 
to see that name and address are clearly 
written at the top. When, however, the 
competition is a descriptive one, both sides 
of the page of note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes will be given if the same 
competitor should succeed in more than one 
subject. The decision of the Editor is in all 
cases final, and he cannot reply to questions 

through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only. No 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE 
QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " “ The Butterfly 
Hunters,” etc. ete. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARS.) 


CHAPTER VI.—STRANGE ADVENTURES ON 
THE ROAD. 


N Johnnie's last adventure his whole future 
career might have hinged. It did not. how- 
ever, and, but for the fact that it taught him a 
lesson which no lad in this world can learn too 
soon - the glorious lesson of selí-reliance—it might l 
as well have been left out of our story. “He was unceremoniously dragged.” 
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Squire Newton of Screeves Hall was a 
very wealthy old bachelor who had amassed 
a fortune in business. He was a miser, and 
kept vast sums at the Hall, being afraid to 
trust the banks too much. 

But on this occasion our little hero had 
undoubtedly saved the Hall from burglary 
and probably saved the Squire's life as well. 
Not only the would.be robbers, but the 
butler as well, were laid by the heels, so it 
was no wonder that Newton asked to sce 
the boy. He felt it incumbent upon him, 
he told his housekeeper, to do something for 
the lad. 

“ Well, my good little man,” he remarked 
a3 Johnnie entered the library, hat in hand, 
*" I sent for you to thank you for what you 
have done, and in 80me way to prove my 
gratitude for having saved the Hall—well, 
and perhaps my life. Here is five shillings 
for you. Never had so much money in 
your life before, eh ? " 

He placed the money on the corner of the 
table next to the boy. 

* And, if your references will bear in- 
vestigation, 1 shall instruct my coachman 
to find you a situation as—er—stable- 
keeper." 

Johnnie picked up and scrutinised the 
two haif-crowns. Then he laid them down 
again. 

It seems like blood- money, 
would rather not touch it." 

** Very well, my lad; the situation, anyhow, 
will be a good one ; there is only one stipula- 
tion. You have a dog, I think ?” 

Ves, sir—a splendid game little fellow.“ 

“ Well, I don't like dogs myself, so you 
will have to get rid of him. "That will be no 
great difficulty, I believe. The coachman, 
Im sure, would drown him for you." 

Get rid of Tim? Drown my devoted little 
friend!“ 

Johnnie was shaking with anger, so that 
for a time he scarce could speak distinctly. 
He found voice at last, however. 

“ Sir," he exclaimed, “‘ sooner than part 
with Tim, I'd see all you could offer me 
sunk in the darkest depths of the Atlantic 
Ocean. There!” 

That same afternoon poor Johnnie had 
donned his ragged garments once more, and 
with stick in hand and his doggie at his 
heels was trudging along the Great North- 
ern Road. 

But he was happy, all the same. 


sir. I 


One evening, just three weeks from the 
time of that adventure at Screeves Hall, 
found Johnnie and Tim seated together 
under the shade of a thick spruce-fir in a 
small plantation. 

Johnnie's arm was round Tim, partly for 
companionship and partly because the 
spring night was both cold and dark. The 
sky was overcast with clouds and it was 
raining pretty hard. Not a drop, however, 
found its way as yet through the dense 
roof of pine-needles that o’ercanopied these 
two friends, and the carpet of the same 
leaves beneath them was warm and dry. 

This would have to be their bed for the 
night, and indeed it was many nights now 
since they had found the shelter of a roof 
above them. 

But from several points of view this was 
rather an advantage than otherwise if the 
weather were not wet. A bed at a lodging- 
house in any town Johnnie would not have 
thought of. He had tried it twice or thrice, 
but found too many bedfellows. Then it 
had cost him five bronze pennies, besides 
one more penny for Tim and another for 
the use of the fire to warm himself and heat 
his modest morsel of supper. 

There were other drawbacks : the company 
at such places was not very choice, and, 
brought up in the slums of London though 
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the lad had been, the language used was 
often bad enough to make his flesh creep. 

The last night spent in a lodging-house 
Johnnie would not forget for some time. 
It was in the town of B , but in one of 
its slummiest streets. Indeed, Johnnie 
would not have entered the den at all only 
the night was wild and wet, and both he 
and his doggie were very tired, damp, and 
hungry. 

There were over a dozen tramps of one sort 
or another around the wide kitchen fire, 
and a slatternly woman, filthy in garb, 
rough in looks and language, was doing a 
bit of cooking for them. The steam from a 
cauldron of soup which she was stirring 
with & wooden ladle might have been in- 
viting enough had it not been mingling with 
the reek arising from the wet soiled clothes 
the wanderers wore. 

So Johnnie with Tim got into a distant 

corner and quietly discussed the food 
bought from baker and grocer. 
This kitchen was bad enough, but the 
bedroom which the lad had to share with 
half a dozen rough men was worse. It was 
nothing more nor less than a room above a 
stable approached by an ordinary ladder. 
There was one large bed in a corner and a 
bit of fire in the grate, by which most of 
this unkempt crew sat smoking and drinking 
till past midnight. The boy sat there, too, 
with his bag by his side and Tim on his knee 
He felt safe with Tim, but he was subjected 
to much unseemly chaff of the lowest and 
vilest description, to which he dared only 
reply by forced laughs, for, poor lad, he was 
completely cowed to-night, and so sleepy 
that he nodded where he sat. Perhaps he 
slept a little now and then, just lost him- 
self, as it were, but pulled himself together 
again when Tim began to growl. 

It was evident enough that Johnnie's 
bag was the attraction, but Tim was the 
guard of that. l 

Not far from the huge bed into which 
several of the men huddled all of a heap at 
last, stood a large delf pail that held slops, 
and was about half full. Near it was an 
iron basin and an iron jug, both chained to 
the wall, and some rough, half-dirty towels, 
also chained. 

The men lay like pigs. They had not 
taken the trouble to undress, they simply 
scooped the remains of some food, emptied 
their gin-fiasks, and tumbled in, and were 
soon snoring so loudly that Johnnie won- 
dered one or other of them didn’t suck 
down the slop-pail. 

With his bag for his pillow and Tim close 
to his chest, the lad lay down before the 
dying fire, and fell asleep; and so weary was 
he "liat he never awoke till moonlight 
struggling with the dawn of day told him 
that it must be long past four o'clock. 

The atmosphere was sickenly close, and 
two large dead rats lay near him that Tim 
had evidently slain. Johnnie got up and 
shook himself. Then he glanced towards 
the unwholesome bed. The men who had 
chaffed and insulted him the evening before 
still lay in the same position. 

Johnnie smiled to himself. They were 
at his mercy, and the lad was fond of a lark. 

He was wondering what he should do, 
when his eye fell on that delf-ware slop-pail. 

Then Johnnie smiled to himself once 
more. 

He stooped down and patted Tim. 

“The brutes kicked you, didn't they, 
little pal? Well, Tim, I'm going to teach 
them." 

He carried Tim and his precious bag down 
the ladder, and went to open the stable- 
door. He found it locked from the outside 
and the key in it. But he easily got through 
a little window, turned the key, and once 
more stood inside the stable. 


There wasn't a soul about nor a sound to 
be heard out of doors. 

“ Back in a minute, Tim. Watch the 

bag." 
He made sure the ladder was not fastened 
in any way, then up he ran sailor-fashion, 
and stood for just a moment looking at the 
huddled snoring tramps. Next he lifted 
the great delf pail, swayed it back and fore 
once or twice, then, with one mighty swing, 
dashed it in pieces against the wall right 
over the snorers’ heads. 

A wild and bubbling half-smothered cry. 
intermingled with awful interjections, showed 
how well th» contents had done their work. 

Johnnie saw the human heap upheaving 
itself, heard a portion of the spluttering 
yells, but next moment he went down that 
ladder by the run. hauled it off and threw it 
into the empty stall. 

“ Come on, doggie! Come on !" he cried. 

Both were outside in three seconds, the 
door was locked and the key thrown over 
a garden wall. 

Of course, Johnnie never found out 
whether or not any of his recent bed- 
chamber mates had fallen through a hole 
and injured a leg or a neck. That was 
none of his business ; but he managed to get 
ten miles away from B before breakfast- 
time. 

And Johnnie was thinking of that esca- 
pade to-night as he huddled under the 
spruce-tree in the thicket. He had cleanli- 
ness and comíort here anyhow, and quiet- 
ness as well. 

Many weeks had elapsed since he left the 
London slums, and although he had written 
to Mr. Bell enclosing a letter for his auntie 
and another for Pizzie," he had received 
no reply because he could give no address ; 
but oh, what a long time it seemed since he 
had said “‘ good-bye” to them all! For 
the life of a tramp is indeed a strange one. 
Never a day without its incidents and 
adventures; never an hour nor turn of the 
road without a kaleidoscopic change of 
scene. 

And of the tramps or travellers with 
whom he had foregathered on the road, 
most of them were older and more r 
than himself. Some were jovial, though, 
and had been wanderers for long, long years, 
contented with their strange life, and never, 
alas! wishing for anything better. One or 
two were “ gentlemen tramps,” and these 
soon found out that Johnnie was no ordinary 
vagrant, and would sit for an hour at a 
time with him in the sunlight by the green 
roadside, exchanging experiences, 

Nevertheless, the boy desired partnership 
with no one. He preferred the companion- 
ship of his own thoughts and little Tim 
who trotted so cheerfully along by his side. 

Johnnie had often been hungry during 
these long days and nights. For himself he 
cared little, but he felt sorry for his doggie. 
His money was done long ago, but the 
certificate which Mr. Bell bad so thought- 
fully given him always proved of service 
when fie wanted a day's, or two or three 
days’, work to replenish his exchequer. He 
never sought for this in big towns, but in 
oes n or country places, at inns or farm- 
steadings, or even gentlemen's houses. He 
was not particular as to what the work 
might be, but after having worked for one 
day, if his employer was pleased with him, 
he made a stipulation as to wages, as well as 
food. At some places they would have 
given him regular employment. Yet some- 
thing seemed to beckon the wandering boy 
onwards; and so, when he had earned a few 
shillings, he bade any friend he might have 
made kindly adieu and started off again. 

Johnnie went to sleep to-night thinking 
about all this and was awakened pretty 
early in the morning with great drops of 


water falling on his face. For the rain had 
found its way through the thick branches 
at last, and Tim and he were wet and just 
a trifle shivery. 

Then he remembered that he had not a 
tingle penny in his pocket wherewith to buy 
bread or a drop of milk withal. 

He was not hungry yet, however. Nor 
did Tim seem to be, and Johnnie was glad 
of this. By-and-by a red ray from the 
rising sun came slanting in through the 
green boughs, and gave him hope and 
joy. 
So he shook himself and went outside. 

Tim also shook himself, for he usually did 
what his master did. 

Come along, Tim, boy. Providence ‘Il 
have to provide for our breakfast to-day.” 

It was a wild sort of woodland he was in. 
and when he climbed a knoll and looked 
about him there was not a house nor hut 
to be seen. So he wandered on, and pre- 
sently reached a kind of bare dry woodland. 

" Pee—weet! | Pee—ee—alloppie—weet 
EE t ! 3) 

The crested birds were everywhere about 
here, and Johnnie soon found one nest and 
then another, and possessed himself of eight 
speckled eggs in all. 

Four of these Tim and he had between 
them, and felt better and stronger for the 
sweet repast. Then he began to think. In 
this lonesome moor were lapwings by the 
score. Mr. Bell told him it was wrong to 
rob nests, but these peewits’ eggs were a 
marketable commodity, and so he deter- 
mined to gather all he could. There was 
plenty of room in his bag, so he collected 
moss to pack them, and so lucky was he 
that in two hours’ time he had found nearly 
fourscóre. 

The sun was high now, and so he left the 
moor, and by-and-by regained the highway. 
He stopped for a few moments to look 
wistfully over a gateway at a pretty little 
maiden who was milking cows. She 
didn’t seem a day older than Johnnie, but 
she looked so contented and happy as she 
sang while sitting there on her stool, her 
head pressed against the cow's side, that 
Johnnie couldn’t help speaking to her. 

* Good morning, miss," he said. 

" Good morning," she answered. *'I 
have to sing to the cows, you know," she 
explained, else they wouldn't let down 
their milk. Oh! what a pretty dog. Would 
he like a dish of milk, think you?“ 

* Wowff—wowff!”’? barked Tim, for Tim 
wasn t shy. 
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The girl ran off with her cog of milk. 
She was gone a few minutes, then she came 
back and beckoned to Johnnie, and he and 
Tim followed her into a cottage, where an 
old woman sat by the fire, who appeared to 
be an invalid. 

Here was bread and milk galore and 
scones besides, which she made the boy fill 
his pockets with. 

So Providence had provided their break- 
fast. 

* Ah!" said Johnnie as he bade them 
farewell, there are many real good people 
in this world, and I cannot thank you 
enough, for Tim and I were really hungry. 
But when I get a rich man I'll come again 
and see you." 

And away they went. : 

At a mansion-house, that same afternoon, 
some two miles from the moor, the boy 
sold his eggs to a beautiful white-haired old 
lady, who gave him full price, made him tell 
his story, and sent him round to the kitchen 
to get his supper and a bed. 

nd, as Johnnie and Tim could do many 
tricks, they kept the servants laughing till 
nine o'clock, and he had his breakfast too 
before he started in the morning, besides 
cold meat in his bag. Wasn't he in luck ? 

But different indeed was his faring on the 
evening of the same day. 

The weather was fine, it is true, but he 
had travelled far and was tired. Morcover, 
seeing from a hill-top a big town in the 
distance, he resolved not to go any farther, 
and began looking about for a bivouac. 

He was just then as happy and inde- 
pendent as a king. Had he not oceans of 
money in his pocket—nearly eight shillings 
in all—and enough bread and meat in that 
hand-bag for both supper and breakfast ? 
What more could heart of wanderer wish ? 

There was a great patch of heather-land 
not far off with clumps of yellow furze all 
in sweetest bloom, and towards morning 
there would be a bit of moonlight, if h> 
chose to go early on the road. 

After walking westwards some four 
hundred yards, Johnnie, somewhat to his 
surprise, found the mark of a recent fire, 
with pieces of half-burned sticks lying near. 
It was evident that some one, probably a 
shepherd, had camped here not long before. 

But the furze alongside was like a gold- 
roofed pavilion, so he determined to remain 
in this quiet sweet spot till morning. 

When the stars were all shining Johnnie 
and Tim with their bag crept in under the 
bush and lay down to rest. " 
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How long he might have slept the lad 
could not tell. It didn’t feel long, but he 
was awakened by a low warning growl from 
his little companion. 

Now, Tim was an exceedingly well-trained 
dog, as a wanderer's dog needs to be, and, 
when his master whispered to him to keep 
quiet, no church mouse in the world ever lay 
more low or still than Tim did. 

Johnnie could see in the dim light two 
dark figures advancing. Nearer and nearer 
came they, and then stopped, and John- 
nie's heart gave an uneasy throb when one. 
broke the silence. 

This is the old pce matey. Ay, we 
may light a fire and have our supper. Not 
a cop in all the country-side, and we've swag 
enough to last us years; wot?” 

When the fire burned up it revealed, to 
Johnnie's horror, two of the most villainous 
faces it had ever been his lot to look upon. 

They squatted near the fire with a couple 
of suspicious small black bags between 
them, and commenced to talk and laugh 
while they ate and drank. 

The boy would fain have crept away, but 
the slightest rustle would have revealed his 

resence, He could but lie still and hope 
or the best. If he and Tim could but 
remain quiet till the ruffians fell asleep all 
might be well. 

But, alas! a puff of smoke blew right 
across them, and poor Tim sneezed. 

* Watto!" shouted one of the men, 
springing to his feet. 

Next moment a golden-blossomed branch 
of the whins was dashed aside, and Johnnie 
was looking into the barrel of a tive-cham- 
bered revolver. 

Move a muscle, young feller, and Ill 
shoot yer 'ead orf." 

Johnnie was too frightened to do anything 
but submit. He was unceremoniously 
dragged from under the bush and thrown 
down in front of the fire, where one fellow 
bound him with a piece of rope, while the 
other held the pistol menacingly towards him. 

Meanwhile, where was Tim? His con- 
duct might seem inexplicable to those who 
know not dogs. And who does know these 
faithful creatures sufficiently to understand 
their mode of reasoning ? 

The dog, at all events, remained quiet, and 
neither he nor the bag had yet been dis- 
covered. 

In this one fact lay the only gleam of 
hope poor Johnnie had. 

But how would it end ? 

(To b. continued.) 
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[mes were two ceremonies which every 
new boy had to observe within a 
week of his first entering the school. He 
had to“ bow to the King in the dining-hall, 
and he had to pay his sixpence to old Sam 
Grimbone, the squint-eyed gravedigger, and 
be taken up to the belfry to see the fire-bell. 

You went up the narrow spiral stairway ; 
winding round till your head felt giddy, 
you through a door and stood in the 
belfry-tower, with all the great bells about 
you, with their huge wheels and beams and 
apparatus hung with cobwebs, gloomy, 
black, and awful. It might remind you of 
thosc terrible lines : 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ Uncle Towser,’ Ihe Wallaby-man," etc. 


(Illustrated by P. v. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER V.—THE FIRE- BELL. 
* Hear the loud alarum bells— 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
How they clang and clash and roar! 
What a horror they outpour! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone!“ 


Far above the iron monsters, by itself, an 
outcast like Judas, was one bell, smallest of 
all, its very shape hideous, its colour a pale 
green. It sent a cold shudder through you 
tolook atit! While you were gaping at the 
misshapen object with a sense of loathing 
horror, old Squint-eye stood at your side, 
like the Hunchback of Notre-Dame, jeering 


at you, and mumbling uncanny jargon about 
the ugly bell, till your hair fairly stiffened. 

That there bell knows when there's a 
fire, specially at nights. It feels, same as 
you and me. When I was a b-u-oy it was 
a healthy colour. Now see it! Same as 
a corpse. Its liver turned green with malice, 
it gluts over all the horrors, licks its chops 
at the thought of roast meat. Hark! you 
shall hear it answer me.” 

Grimbone would blow through his hands 
a long note, like a steamer's hoot, and, sure 
enough, you heard the firc-bell take it up 
with pulsing reverberations, The old fellow 
had a twist of genius about him. He would 
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recite with thrilling effect the lines about 
“the people that dwell up in the steeple " :- 


“They are ghoula, and their king it is who tolls 
A peau from the bells, 
And he dances and he yells, to the throbbing of 
the bells, 
To the rolling of the bells, to the tolling of the b Ils, 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells,” 


You must have been a boy yourself at 
Abbeyside School to fully understand the 
terror of hearing the fire-bell at night. 
It might happen once, or perhaps twice, 
in a generation. There were three fires in 
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“ Come on!" The pitiless clang, clang, 
clang, kept beating out its brazen knell. 
Then the Doctor's stentorian voice called, 
* Come on, lads, let us go and help!“ 

We scuttled: after the Doctor like scared 
sheep. 

„* Where is it?” was asked of the first 
townsman. '' Don't know," was the answer. 

Down Cheap Street we pelted, yelling 
“Fire! Fire! Terrified heads in night- 
eaps were pushed out of upper windows. 
People came out of houses and joined 
in the rush. On reaching Half Moon Street 
we found a crowd surging opposite ways. 
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“ Dr. Marsham compelled an explanation.“ 


the town during my time, and one of them 
was at night. 

Now, on the night when Powell vanished— 
when we were too tired to talk and too 
excited to sleep—when only sighings and 
turnings in bed gave evidence that we were 
awake, suddenly the oppressive stillness 
was broken by the merciless clang, clang, 
clang of the fire-bell ! 

* What's that?" asked the startled 
voice of one who was unfamiliar with the 
sound. For answer, the cry of Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” re-echoed through the buildings. 
Boys jumped out of bed, huddled on their 
clothes, and came out into the passages 
Where is it? Can you see the light? 


Voices shouted that the fire was towards 
Castleton. Voices contradicted them flat. 

It's up yonder, on Greenhill—you can 
see the light." Greenhill was at the higher 
end of the town, a long and toilsome trudge. 
We had no legs for it. But the crowd 
moved upwards, and the Doctor encouraged 
us to go on. 

Then a diversion occurred, as old Grim- 
bone waddled into view. 

„There's no fire at all!" he shouted. 
It's ghosts’ work, or wuss ! ” 

Excitement centred round the grave- 
digger. He was an authority, as he kept 
the keys of the Abbey, and was the o 
man  zuthorised to ring the fire-be 


There was little chance of learning anything . 
from the gabble which ensued. But Dr. 
Marsham compelled an explanation, and 
CGrimbone explained: 

“I hears the bell, sure enough—and I 
was bamboozled like—for how could the 
bell be rung when the key was under my 
pillow ? I got the lantern and went to the 
Abbey. I sees the rope of the fire-bell 
dancing and lashing around like a cart- 
whip. and never a hand pulling it! I was 
a b.t staggered, as who wouldn't be? 
"Twas ghosts’ work, or wuss, as I said at 
first —and I sticks to it ! " 

* Did you ~o up to the belfry ? ' asked the 
Doctor. 

Old Grimbone turned a sly look upon the 
Doctor : 

“ No-a, sir, 'twasn't in human nature. 
I made tracks precious Quiok to get back 
under the open sky." j 

It was apparently a false alarm, and the 
Doctor called us off. We were so dog-tired 
that we dropped into heavy sleep as soon as 
our heads touched pillows. 

Early next morning, when old Thomas was 
tidying up, he found Powell lying on the 
pavement under the buttress of the north 
transept, in a deep sleep. Thomas carried 
him to the matron’s room. Medical 
examination showed the mark of a serious 
blow on the head, and the verdict was 
concussion of the brain. 

Powell was unconscious for two days, 
and ill with brain-fever for three weeks. 
The whole school was profoundly shocked, 
and Risden was utterly bowled over with 
horror. He took the entire blame on him- 
self, and made full confession to the Doctor ; 
nor would he be comforted, though the 
Doctor spoke kindly on the subject. 

cannot find it in me to pass severe 
judgment upon you, Risden, although the 
consequences of your action are so terribly 
serious. I will not denounce it as a cruel 
and wicked hoax. It was a practical joke, 
with a flavour of ingenuity about it. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it was 
likely to cause nothing worse than a little 
harmless excitement. But, alas! in the 
hundredth case it has involved most dis- 
tressing results. which vou will never cease 
to regret, as long as you live." 

“ Oh, sir," said Risden, breaking out into 
sobs of anguish, '" I knew Powell would be 
frightened, he was such a silly nervous 
chap, but I never imagined any harm would 
come of it beyond a fright.” 

“ Of course you did not, lad." 

* Do you think he will ever get over it, 
sir?" 

We must hope for the best.“ 

Everyone did that. It was a day of 
rejoicing when we heard that Powell was 
well enough to go home. We begged to be 
allowed to see him, but the request was 
refused. We were told that his mind was 
an absolute blank as to all that occurred on 
that eventful night, and it was not safe to 
risk the shock of suddenly awaking his 
memory from its trance. 

So Powell went home, and the waves of 
agitation subsided into calm. We often 
discussed the mystery of his disappearance, 
and 1 theories, and hoped he 
would come back before the end of term, 
and tell us what really happened. But he 
never did. 

When we returned after the holidays, to 
face the long summer half—there were no 

Easter holidays in those davs—we were 
told that Powell was not coining back. 

" [t is a deeply regrettable business," 
said the Doctor, and the less said about it 
now the better.” 

Time gradually dimmed the remembrance 
of details, and the episode sank into the 
slumber of ancient history. 

( To be continued.) 
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11 servant-girl stepped forth into 

the back garden, a basket of washing 
under her arm. Next moment the “ maid 
was in the garden, hanging out the clothes, 
and for several moments after. She came at 
length to the end of the grounds, and was 
about to peg up the last few articles. 

For reasons best known, doubtless, to 
herself, she stepped aside from the beaten 
path on to the softer earth of the garden 
bed. Then she gave one of those horrible 
" gquawks," such as only a servant-girl can 
give, and sank to her waist in the ground, 
which collapsed under her weight. 

For a brief moment, as she afterwards 
explained to a sympathetic friend, she 
"thought she was dead," but, finding 
eventually that she still lived, and that 
the earth had not opened to swallow her 
altogether, she took heart of grace. Glanc- 
inz round, she saw, what had not caught her 
eye before, a mound of soil, evidently the 
re:nains of a recent excavation. 

The little vagabone ! she hissed. If 
I don't go straight in and tell 'is ma! He's 
done it for the purpose; don't tell me! 

With that directness which only the 
prospect of having some disagreeable tale 
to tell can inspire in the breast of the harin- 
less necessary maid-of-all-work, she repaired 
forthwith—the  flustered and  indignant 
emblem of injured innocence—to the house. 
By the time she had found Mrs. Thompson 
the remembrance of her woes had increased 
upon her. 

Master Jack's been at it again, mum!” 
she began, out of breath. I do declare I 
never was so scared in all my life. I made 
sure I was done for, for good and all. You 
could 'a knocked me down with a feather, 
that you could, mum!” 

' Mrs. Thompson smiled. She was used to 
Jane's rhetoric. 

** You certainly seem to have had a fall," 
she said, whether you were knocked down 
by a feather or not. What is the matter ? " 

“It's that Master Jack, mum, and 'is 
chum, Jim Burton: two such young imps 
as I never see the like of in all my born days. 
It's a wonder to me as I'm alive to tell the 
tale; I'm sure I never thought to be, and 
wouldn't, neither, if they was to get their 
way. I'll be bound!” 

Knowing it was hopeless to try to stop her, 
Mrs. Thompson allowed the excited domestic 
.to talk herself out, as it were ; and from the 
torrent of language gathered that her hope- 
ful son and his bosom frieud of next door 
but one had been up to their tricks again." 
According to the outraged Jane, they had 
dug a deep pit anl covered the top over 
(in a manner quite past her powers of ex. 
planation) with the evident intention of 
getting her to break her precious neck. 

“ Which it's the greatest mercy I didn't, 
mum! Them young monkeys would 'a 
been only too glad to see me do it.“ 

The views of Master Jack, however, on his 
return from school, were anything but cor- 
roborative of the worthy maid's statement. 
So far from expressinz pleasure in the success 
of what she considered a trap for herself, 
he was loud in exclamations of wrath over 
the demolition of his earthworks. 

“ You great clumsy gawk, Jane!” he 
cried, with the irreverent franknes3 of the 
twelve-year-old lad. what on earth made 
you go tramping with your lumping feet all 
over my tunnel? I put up a notice to keep 
.off, big enough for anybody but a blind owl 
to ses. You only put your beastly old 
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washing up to-day so as to get a chance to 
go clumping about where you d no business. 

“I’ve got my work to do, and it's for your 
ma to say whether I've to leave it or not," 
answered the indignant damsel; “and I 
wasn't born to be called a gawk, so I'd have 
you know that, Master Jack." 

The boy turnei wrathfully away, and 
promptly sought out his friend of next door 
but one, into whose sympathetic ears he 
poured his tale of woes. 

“ That ass of a girl's been and walked 
all over the top of our tunnel, Jim,” he 
said. 

An anxious look came into Jim's eyes. 
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and means for a second, and more satis- 
factory, excavation. 

‘It'll be just the stunningest cave you 
ever saw," sail Jack, beaming in anticipa- 
tion. Won't it be larks when it's done? 

^ Rather / answered Jim.  '* Your father 
must be a good sort to let you scoop up the 
place like we're going to.” 

" He is ; but to tell you the honest truth," 
was the startling reply. “ I haven't thought 
to let him know about it yet. I'm going to 
surprise him, when it's done." 

“ Like you surprised that porpoise of a 
Jane?“ suggested his friend. 

If any boy thinks the two youngsters had 


“ Sank to her waist in the ground." 


“Crumbs!” he exclaimed. “Is it 
damaged? 
“Is it damaged!" was the retort. 


* What do you think and that lump plump- 
ing on top of it? Why, man, it's fairly 
squashed in like piecrust ! ” 

“She ought to be hung! said his chum, 
and he found no difficulty in agreeing with 
this verdict. 

The two lads, however, were not of the 
giving-up or shan't play " type. Dif. 
ficulties an] sets-back acte! rather as spurs 
to their activity, as they are usually meant 
to do for all of us. The next favourable 
opportunity saw them together at the 
bottom of the long garden planning ways 


set themselves an easy task in purposing to 
excavate a tunnel ani a cave, he might try 
the plan for himself. The backs of the two 
lads ached considerably long before any 
appreciable impression had been made; 
but, as Jack Thompson pluckily remarked, 
Never say dic till you're dead; and you 
can please yours?lf about it then." 

Together they laboured during every 
available spare moment, with the result 
that in about a week they had scooped out 
& very respectable burrow and a good-sized 
cave at the end, the roof of which, by dint of 
much hard labour, they made fairly secure 
with the help of.some short planks of wood 
which Jim had “ borrowed from his own 
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father’s territory, and smuggled into his 
friend's garden by the field which ran along 
at the end of the terrace plots, and which 
was divided from the gardens themselves by 
a low bank and a hedge. 

It so happened that, the site of their 
&mateur engineering works being at the far 
ead of the grounds, the excavation had not 
caught the eye of the elder Thompson up to 
now, his interest in the garden being mainly 
eontred in the portion nearest the house; 
and the inquisitiveness of the “ porpoise 
of a Jane had been subdued by threats on 
the part of both lads that they would give 
her “ what for” if she didn't keep off their 
enclosure. 

It was a threat for which she had some 
respect, for she knew a little of Master Jack's 
mgenuity in the way of tormenting. The 
job was therefore finished without further 
mishap, and Jack's ingenuous intention of 
doing the deed first and asking for leave 
afterwards was only fultilled in part. He 


eertainly did the deed, but he forgot alto- 
gether about asking for leave. 

The consequence was, that Mr. Thompson, 
strolling leisurely down the garden with a 
pipe in his mouth one evening, and thinking 
of nothing in particular, unless it might be 
the unusual absence of boys from the place 
—for there were generally Jack and a friend 
oc two about—was somewhat startled to 
observe on a sudden a dense volume of smoke 
rise from the earth near the hedge by the 
field. 


He walked quickly down to the spot, 
wondering whether his senses had deceived 
him, or whether a new volcano was about to 
declare itself in his peaceful back garden. 
Volcanoes, certainly, had long been out of 
fashion in England, but perhaps they were 
coming in again—you never knew your 
luck! 

All idea, however, of this nature had to 
give place to less romantic conjectures as he 
neared the column of smoke. Smothered 
voices, apparentlv underground, struck his 
astonished ears. Because he was a matter- 
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of-fact Briton, all question of gnomes or 
brownies was dismissed from his mind as 
pepe ew but it was some few momenta 
efore he reiched the bottom of the truth 
in this strange matter. The large amount 
of recently thrown-up earth which lay 
around struck him as abnormal, nor could 
he at first quite make out whence the 
voices were proceeding. His interesting 
soliloquy, beginning with Well, Pm 
bothered ! " was, however, quickly cut short. 
The voices were becoming rather more 
distinct, and he had no difficulty in recog- 
nising their owners. True, they sounded 
muffled, but they were unmistakable. 

" You silly muff!” said one. You'll 
choke us both —” Cough—cough—sneeze. 

Well. how should Z know ——” Sneeze 
—sneeze—cough. 

Put it out, you gaby! Do you want —--" 
Cough —cough—gasp. 

" Jack, it's getting into my cyes awfully. 
Oh! —" Sneeze—sneeze—cough. 

— 


*** I say, Jack, here's your iatner! 


The next moment a blinking face rose 
from the earth on the other side of à mound 
not far from the feet of the astounded Mr. 
Thompson, and a voice exclaimed : 

“ I say, Jack, here's your father! 

After which the face disappeared hurriedly 
and for two or three seconds there was 
silence. The smoke, however, which 
hitherto had issued from a small hole farther 
away from the mound, and evidently in- 
tended for a chimney, now began to make 
its way through the larger opening where the 
head had last been seen, and in another 
instant, with much coughing and spluttering, 
the two half-choked youngsters struggled 
into the daylight. 

When they had rubbed the smoke from 
their weeping eyes, and coughed out the last 
wreaths of it from their lungs, one youth 
stood a little awkwardly in suspense, but the 
other collected his wits and said jauntily : 


" Hello, dad! Its a cave, only we 
couldn't get the fire to act right." 
"So it seems," said Mr. Thompson 


grimly; “and who, may I ask, gave you 


permission to dig up my garden and set it 
on fire? 

“ We thought we'd do it as a kind of 
surprise ket," said his hopeful son. “I 
knew jolly well you wouldn’t mind having 
something different from the rest of folks 
in your garden. Come and have a look; 
the fire's going out soon, I expect, and if you 
crawl on your stomach for a little way 
there'll be room for you in the cave.” 

A flame of memory flickered up in Mr. 
Thompson's brain. Time was when it had 
been far pleasanter to sit cooped up under 
a tent of one's own erection in the back yard 
than to have the run of the whole house 
unhindered ; when thick bread and butter, 
and tea made from smoky water over a fire 
of brushwood and moss, had been sweeter 
far than any dinner, cooked ever so well and 
served in style at home. He thought, with 
a little sigh, how great a imagination 
had played in his hoods year and how 
small its sphere for him in these latter days. 
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And the little flame of bygone memories 
softened any feeling of irritation he might 
otherwise have felt at the youngsters’ 
liberties with his garden. 

* Humph ! he growled, and tried, un- 
successfully, to put his smile behind him. 
" Mind you don't do any more damage, 
that’s all. How have you managed to keep 
the ground from tumbling in and burying 

ou?” 

"s Oh! we've worked it all right, Mr. 
Thompson, put in Jim eagerly ; we've got 
some short wood planks and laid them 
across the roof like a shelf." 

“ Yes," added Jack, “ and it's going to be 
Al, if only you and mother won t forget to 
keep off. I'm afraid, dad, you'd play old 
gooseberry with things if you did happen to 
walk over the top! 

Mr. Thompson, who was not of the slight 
and slim order, smiled grimly, and strolled 
back towards the house ; whilst the two boys 
congratulated themselves upon the happy 
turn of things. 

It's very decent of your father, said Jim. 
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“ Yes," replied the other, with the im. 
pudent patronage of the youth of to-day, 
f he isn’t half a bad sort, isn't the pater ; 
but," he added reflectively, with the con- 
viction born of past experience of the temper 
of thc worthy Mr. Thompson, you can't 
always say right off what way the cat'll 
jump, you know." 

95 im was apparently thinking of something 
else. 

* What about the porpoise? he asked 
anxiously. 

* Oh! you leave her to me," was the ready 
answer. I know a trick that ll keep the 
porpo:se from coming within a mile of this 
show, anyway ! ” 

He refused to explain the trick that night, 
but next day, being a half-holiday and a 
sunny afternoon, he and his friend made 
their way to a disused quarry, where stones 
lay half buried in the rank grass, and where 
in one corner a 8tagnant pool was the home 
of newts and water-boatmen. A veritable 
paradise, this quarry, to boys who revelled 
in all things that swim or orawl They 
turnel over several stones, exposing the 
pale crushed grass below, putting countless 
insects into terrible fluster and flurry. 
Every now and again there was a shout, 
followed by an excited scuffle, and the 
transfer of some writhing creature to the 
folds of a large silk handkerchief. 

And that evening Master Jack put matters 
before the '* porpoise " in a light that, as he 
afterwards explained to his friend, settled 
her from ever wanting to come clumping 
down on top of their cave any more." 

Yet he only said : 

* Look here, Jane, I don’t want to 
frighten you for nothing, but I think I ought 
to tell you to be careful how you get flopping 
about round that cave we've dug. Fact is, 
there's a lot of snakes got loose inside, and 
they're wrigglers, and no mistake." 

But that was enough. He omitted to add 
that the creatures were merely harmless 
grass-snakes. Indeed, had he done so, the 
effect would probably have been the same. 
To Jane all snakes were alike; the very 


thought of them, as she beautifully expressed 
it, gave her the fair creeps.” 


Unknown to themselves, there had been a 
silent watcher of the two lads during the past 
few days. In their happy lightheartedness 
they gave no thought save to their own 
affairs, and the sad, sweet face at one of the 
windows of the house next door—the house 
between those of the Thompsons and the 
Burtons—was all unnoticed by them. But 
old Mrs. Grayling, looking out from the 
room she rarely fett, seemed to find both 
pain and pleasure in observing the boys; 
and often while there was a smile upon her 
lips there was a tear in her eye. 


Things had prospered with the cave. It 
was a source of envy and delight to all the 
lads who were admitted to its inmost depths, 
and the hole in the hedge which gave into the 
field grew larger through constant use, for 
naturally none of the youngsters ever 
entered the garden from the legitimate end 
when they could do so in the other way. 

It chanced that one afternoon, as the 
quiet watcher sat at her window, wide open 
to let in the soft summer air, she saw Jack 
rush down the garden path, and heard him 
give & wild whoop. In a moment the un- 
earthly shriek was answered by one no whit 
more musical, and next instant young 
Burton pushed his way through the hedge, 
and was close followed by a second lad. 
What they said to each other it was too far 
for her to hear, but their evident excitement 
made the old lady smile. 

They all talked at once, and yet, in spite 
of the tumult, they seemed to be arriving at 
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some understanding. Now they would take . 


strides towards the mouth of the burrow, now 
they would seem to be measuring the dis- 
tance between that and the opening into the 
field. On a sudden the third ad drew 
their attention to the pole near the cave, 
which was used to support the clothes-line 
that had been the indirect cause of Jane’s 
earlier downfall amid the earthworks. He 
moistened his hands, and before the old lady 
at the window could make out what he 
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** He's the old bird that lives next door— 
with a face like a sour lemon, and—oh, 
scissors ! " 

The two other lads followed the direction 
of his eyes, and turned, to see the old lady 
standing close to the open window and gazing 
down upon them fixedly. 

“ Grumpimug's old pet," whispered the 
irreverent Jack. Hope she didn't hear." 


He rapidly made himself scarce, bolting 
into the field, close followed by the others. 


4 4 * 


Pointed across like the pioneer of a new land.“ 


intended, he had swarmed to the top of the 


poet. 

„Ha, ha!” he cried, and this time the 
words were audible to her; ''just the very 
thing. A line from here across the next 
3855 to the post in yours, Burton, would 

o the triok fine! 

He held on by his legs and one hand, and 
with the other hand pointed across like the 
pe of a new land pointing out its possi- 

ilities. 

"I daresay it would," shouted Jack, 
" but what about old Grumpimug ? ” 

" Grumpimug ? Who's he? 


The old lady turned away. There was 
strange excitement in her manner. She 
trembled pitifully as she walked from the 
window to an easy-chair at the back of the 
room. Had the lads seen her then, their 
rude merriment had surely died down. Her 
grey he&d was bent, and her sad face was 
covered by her hands. 

“ It might have been he himself ; so very 
very like. How long, O Lord, how long? 


So, for a considerable time, she sat, crying a 
little, and talking in a low, piteous tone. Yet 
there was none other in the room to hear; 
only herself—and God. 
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VERNEY'S “ MASCOT": 


BEING SEVERAL EPISODES IN THE CAREER OF A CRICKET-BAT. 


AS soon as Verney had taken guard, that 

subtle sympathy between the bat and 
its wielder told me that we were in a dan- 
gerous mood. 

I knew that my companion was cool and 
confident ; I felt the light, firm grip of his 
fingers, and the play of his strong, flexible 
wrists. The easy poise of his limbs, alert 
and yet repos^ful, told me that mind and 
body were both tuned for triumph; and 
when the long, wily Australian swung on 
his heel to deliver the terrible first ball I 
could have laughed my defiance. 

It came, high tossed, curling in the air, 
and pitching well inside the crease—a brute 
of a “ yorker.” 

But we knew yorkers. 

The second pitched a lovely length, on the 
off, and whipped back quickly on to the 
middle stump. This we played carefully 
back to the bowler. The third was a shorter 
one, a perfect length for cutting; but it 
reared from the pitch and went away. 
Some batsmen, seeing a trap, would have 
let it alone; others, less. careful, might 
have put it to “ third man," who was placed 
for the catch. Verney did neither. He 
raw the trap, and yet despised it. When 
the ball was almost past the wicket, there 
came a lightning slash, and it flew high 
over the head of the waiting fieldsman. 
The very insolence of the stroke tickled 
the crowd, who roared lustily its approval. 

The last delivery was again short on the 
off side, but, instead of breaking away, it 
whipped back on to the stumps. With 
that quickness of foot which had always 
distinguished his play, Verney jumped in 
front of his wicket, and flicked it to the log 
boundary. 

The, last misgivings as to our failure were 
now dispelled. Verney's very grip told 
me he was on the top of his form : brain, eye, 
hand, and foot were in complete harmony, 
and I knew, unless some cru?l piece of luck 
awaited us, that we were going to make 
cricket history. 

But few will ever guess how good was the 
bowling that opposed us, because it was 
Verney's habit, when once sure of himself, 
to flog any lenpth or kind of ball with an 
appalling impartiality. 

On that day, on a wicket that suited him, 
we hamme into helplessness one of the 
finest bowlers in the world. Every wily 
device was at his finger-ends Every 
subtle trap in delivery or the placing of 
his field was at his command, and yet we 
smote and smote until the Australian captain 
was nonplussed, the score-board became 
kaleidoscopic in its changes, and thousands 
of throats ached under the strain of yelling. 

It was not a question of killing one or 
two pet strokes, by juggling the men. To 
Verney the field was a chess-board, each 
player a piece spread before him, and the 
cat-like nimbleness and dexterous hands 
of the Australians were futile when pitted 
against the perfect placing and glorious 
strength of the batsman. 

If an extra cover was brought across 
to save his crisp straight cut from the top 
of the stumps, he chinged his stroke and 
swept it to the square-leg boundary. His 
driving, whether wide or straight, whether 
to the “on” or the “ off," was unerring; 
and he always met the enemy with my 
full face exactly in the spot where th» 
weight told. 

Of all the strokes (and we had variety 
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CHAPTER III. — -I BECOME FAMOUS. 


enough) that gave us the greatest delight 
were these full-shouldered, swinging, pul- 
verising drives. At the long end, where the 
field could be too deeplv placed, we were 
content to keep the ball along the turf, 
but when facing the Pavilion we would lift 
it, rattling, among ths benches or drop 
it on to the awning above. No matter 
how often the bowling was changed, we 
gave no respite to the field. If we had 
failed in respect for the lengthy Victorian, 
it was hardly likely that the lesser stars 
would keep us idle. Each fresh dish that 
we sampled seemed better than the last, and 
we helped ourselves like gluttons. 

Verney, never a disciple of the orthodox, 
paid less heed than usual to “ correct” 
play. His object was to score; sometimes 

e would do so by a sweet cut, a delicate 
glance to leg, or a flashing drive ; but often 
he swung me across at a straight one, pulling 
it wide of the field, or deliberately hit under 
a rising ball, dropping it safely over the 
boundary. 

The skipper, at his wita’ end, the paralya?1 
bowlers, and the bewildered field, kept 
glancing ruefully at the score-board which 
notched ten after ten with phenomenal 
rapidity, and marked Verney’s individual 
total as nearing the coveted hundred. 

The crowd was frenzied. It had com? 
to see England lose, and now, as though 
by magic, a single man, in less than an hour, 
had almost touched the skirts of victory. 

Two victims had fallen since we had 
come to the wickets, but now our partner 
was a famous Yorkshireman, almost as 
broad as he was long, light on his toes as a 
dancing-master, for all his weight, and as 
cheery as a schoolboy. 

“You hit 'em, sir; I'll run 'em, he 
remarked as we crossed. That's fair 
do's, isn't it?“ 

He had seemed to me dangerous, from the 
start of his innings; watching the ball right 
on to his bat, hitting but seldom, but hitting 
quickly and with tremendous power. At 
once I had marked him as a fixture, and 
if only Verney could stay with him, and 
kecp up the pace, the impossible would 
happen. 

Verney's score had leapt from eighty to 
ninety. One could almost feel the tension 
of the thousands of onlookers, now that h> 
neared the three figures. 

The suspense, ye was brief. A 
late, wristy cut brought him to ninety-six, 
and before the cheers had ccased he had 
jumped out to the next ball and lifted it 
almost into the windows of the committee- 
room. 

The fierce yell, the din and tumult of the 
sound which swept across the ground was 
without parallel, but the hero of it remained 
unconscious of th? ovation, although I think 
he was proud of the vigorous handshake 
of his partner. 

“You and your Mascot, Mr. Verney, 
have done t' trick to-day, an' no mistake. 
Eh! but I'd gi’? summat to ha’ played an 
innings like that, I would ! ” 

With the sting out of the bowling, and 
with both men keen and set, there seemed 
every prospect of the twain hitting off the 
runs. But fate, or the law of chance, or the 
flaw which is in men and bats alike, stepped 
in. 

When within sixty of the required runs, 
Verney received a was probably the 
worst ball bowled in th» match. 


A little reckless, perhaps, or a little 
over-contident, he hit just that fatal fraction 
of a second too late. I did my best to remedy 
th> mistake, but the ball soared upwards 
in th> direction of deep long off. The 
fieldsman stood motionless for an instant, 
watching its flight, and then ran sideways 
and back wards. 

Run, sir, he'll never get tir it.“ yelled 
our partner, pounding down the wicket. 

For the moment there seemed every 
hop? that he was right. The ball appeared 
to b» working away from the man, who, 


although travelling at a great pace, looked 


as if he could never reach it. Then, just 
as it fell, he fairly threw himself at it, and 
made th» capture with his right hand fully 
stretched. 

“ Eh! but I’m sorry, Mr. Verne said 
ths Tyke, his cheery face 5 the 
disaster, as we passed him on our way to 
the Pavilion. [t were a fine catch, were 
yon. You'll never be out to a better, 
I lay." 

Verney's downfall had, in a brief moment, 
changed the glow of victory into a chill 
sense of impending defeat; and yet few 
men have received so spontaneous and 
sincere an ovation as did my master on his 
rapid flight to the dressing-room. 

Perhaps his skipper summed him up as 
he slapped him on the back in a fervour 
of gratitude. 

" Verney, you're magnificent! 
th» Nelson of cricket!“ 

After all this pounding of my hereditary 
enemy I was glad enough to lie snug for 
a while, and in my thoughts to play that 
glorious innings all over again. 

To my surprise, however, after only a few 
minutes’ rest, Verney ran back hastily, 
snatched me up and carricd me down the 
Pavilios stepa. 

The Yorkshireman was hast-ning towards 
us, looking terribly worried. For a moment 
I thought that he too was out; but whon 
he held up his bat with a large tlake off 
its corner, I felt relieved. 


“The beggar has diddled me,“ he said 


You're 


savagely. And I've nobbut a heavy 
mu llark wi! me.“ 

Then take the Mascot, George.“ 

“ Tak’ your—Mascot, Mr. Verney! Nay, 
but Pll not. IfI bruk it? 

" Knock it to bits; pulverise it. We've 


Its your weight, and every 
Take it, 


got to win. 
square inch of it spells luck. 
George.“ 

The Tyke hesitated a moment, then he 
stretched out his hand and gripped me. 

* You don't mind, sir, sure? 
cruel rough on bats." 

"] know that; but if it only sees vou 
through to the end, I don't care what 
happens." 

And so, after all, I once more played a 
part in this Homeric struggle. 

The Australians had already | guess^d 
that the Mascot was again in the field, 
and, in spite of the critical state of the game. 
a little chaff flew about as the Yorkshire- 
man, once more beaming, walked to the 
wicket. 

At the first ball, however, the sternness 
of the contest made itself felt, and batsmen, 
bowlers, and ficldsmen alike had tightened 
every nerve to meet the strain. 

The “ game " of my new proprietor waa 
vastly different from that of Verney. The 
fine, slashing strokes that had ed the 
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bowling, were absent, but in their place 
was a deadly watchfulness, a wonderful 
patience, and a perfect knowledge of the 
pace, break, and pitch of every ball. 

The tall Australian, with the chance of 
victory dangling before him, bowled mag- 
nificently. No two deliveries were alike ; 
he was varying his break and his * flight," 
and keeping so perfect a length that no 
one but a master of hitting or the most 
reckless slogger could hope to punish 
him. 

But “ George " never made a mistake. His 
enormous power of wrist made it possible 
for him to see thc ball almost on to his bat 
before dealing with it, so that he was able 
to place it, when lesser men would have 
made a purely defensive stroke. The 
scoring therefore was slow enough, but every 
single caused & quiver of excitement, and 
every two a roar of approval. 

The ninth man, never very comfortable, 
got out. when forty were wanted, while the 
tenth, who played a plucky game, was 
bowled by a beautiful ball, when within six- 
teen runs of victory. At this last catastrophe 
George lost his genial smile. His grip on 
my handle was almost fierce enough to 
crush me, and I knew that there was a 
struggle between the temperament of the 
natural hitter and the acquired caution 
of a player, to whom a safe one" was of 
more value than a slashing “ four.” 

Sixteen! Four boundaries! How often 
had he hit them with an easy confidence ! 
How quickly he could do it now, and so end 
the suspense] Besides, could he trust the 
last man 7—a cool, sound bat on occasion, 
with a good eye and straight blade; but 
too young perhaps in a crisis of this kind to 
be relied upon. As for himself, his eye 
was in. The chances were that success 
would come by playing his natural free 
game. On the other hand, with bowlers 
of consummate skill, and a field hot on 
the scent of victory, the slightest mistake 
would be fatal. To help him in his decision 
George strolled towards the * last hope," 
who was walking briskly to the wicket. He 
threw a critical glance at him and seemed 
reassured. 

“ Laddie, we're goin’ to win ’em.”’ 

* Hope so, George.” 

** So nobbut you watch 'em, and play 'em ; 
I'll do the rest o' th’ wark. It's a goose’ 
game for both of us." 

The other nodded, and walked to the 
crease, taking guard with a business-like 
air. 

There was no sign of fluster or nervousness 
about the new-comer, but George’s heart 
was in his mouth duri those dead] 

three balls which comple the over, eac 

one a subtle trap, that might well have 
caught a better man. 

But the youngster, cool and watchful, let 
two alone, and played the third with a 
crisp decisiveness which brought an approv- 
ing nod from his partner. 

The next over carried us three nearer. 
A clever glance to leg for two, and a long 
single from a hard forward push brought 
George again to the batting end. 


HOW 


Ib the January issue of the B.O.P.” 

reference was made to the fact that the 
semaphore as a railway signal has now 
superseded all the other varieties once in 
use—in this country entirely so, and, to a 
large extent, upon the Continent also. We 
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We had been cutting hard for some time, 
but hitting safely, by getting well over the 
ball, so that more than once I had felt a 
nasty jar on my bottom edge. Twice in the 
over the ball cracked hard on a spot where, 
during the last hour, I had felt a strange 
weakness. It seemed nothing much, but I 
began to dread that particular stroke. 

My interest, however, was too intense 
for my fears to be more than momentary. 
The extreme caution of both the batsmen 
made the bowling look even more difficult 
than it was in reality, although never in 
my experience had I faced such a constant 
succession of clever, puzzling balls, without 
one loose delivery to cheer the heart of a 
batsman. 

But George and his partner were con- 
tent to wait. My man was like a rock. 
No variation in pace, break, or flight could 
get through his defence. Every ball was 
met hard and squarely, so that the field 
were kept busy with those strong defensive 
strokes which gave us one, or sometimes 
two, each time they got past. 

Half of the sixteen runs required had 
been obtained. The Australians were 
manceuvring to give the new man a giant's 
share of batting, while George, whenever 
possible, was juggling with the last ball 
of every over to steal a run. And in each 
over, once, or perhaps twice, the ball was 
met upon my tender spot, sending a shudder- 
ing thrill up the blade. I fought hard 
against this growing weakness, and the 
dreadful thought which accompanied it, 
but found myself longing for the approach- 
ing finish. 

So accurate had the bowling now become, 
and so close was the fielding, that even 
singles grew scarce, while the packed 
circle of onlookers were too strung up even 
to cheer. Each “notch” produced what 
seemed to be a great sigh of relief. 

The battle proceeded in grim silence. 
The Australians brought into play every 
clever device, and a brilliancy in bowling 
and fielding which would have won nineteen 
out of twenty matches, but they were foiled 
again and again by the bulldog patience 
of the two steel.nerved and  watchful 
Yorkshiremen. The clock moved faster 
than the score, but the eight had been 
reduced to four, the four to two, and at 
last but a single run was wanted to stave 
off defeat. 

An over passed, bowled to the younger 
man, who only touched two balls and these 
he patted back along the pitch. Then 
George and the lengthy Australian faced 
each other in the final tussle for the 
mastery. 

There was something uncanny in the 
unmurmuring silence of the great crowd. 
Not a sound came from the packed tiers of 
eager faces, while even the cabmen and 
draymen outside, using their vehicles as 
coigns of vantage, stood motionless awaiting 
the issue. 

Although the very air was charged with 
the thrill and tremor of suspense my 
man's grip was as firm and steady as ever, 
and the quick, decisive stroke which killed 
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the first ball showed that he, at least, was 
untouched by the tension around him. 

The second ball was a trimmer,“ 
coming back very fast and rising to an 
awkward height, but he was well over it: 
while the third, a little shorter, he tried to 
force past mid-on, without success. The 


. fourth pitched well to the off, and turned 


somewhat slowly, in a line with the top 
of the stump. In a flash George drew 
away, and as the ball was almost on the 
wicket, he square cut it with all the force 
of his iron wrists. 

No sooner did I feel the impact than a 
sharp pang shot through me from toe to 
handle-top, and my body seemed to rend 
and split under the blow. 

But in spite of it I had given no quarter 
io my old enemy. The ball hummed as it 
shot along the turf, wide of third man. The 
fieldsman dashed at it, stooped, but could 
only half break its pace. 

" Come," yelled the younger man, and 
George dashed to the other end. The 
ball was not yet gathered ; he was watching 
it out of the tail of his eye. 

" Yes," he yelled, tearing back down the 
pitch. 

It was a close thing. His bat slid over 
the crease a mere fraction before the bails 
were whipped off. 

" How's that?” came from 
throats. The Umpire shook his head. 

England had won. 

The scene that followed I will not attempt 
to describe, but, heedless of the thunder of 
feet as the howling, frenzied crowd, which 
had broken their ranks, surged over the 
ground, George stood looking at my shattered 
face and at the nine inches of my blade 
which lay close to the stumps. 

“Im off oot o' this! They'll shoulder 
us!" shouted his partner, seizing him by 
the arm. Look at un!“ 

The other glanced up, saw the mass of 
humanity tearing towards him, and, snatch- 
ing up my fragment, dashed towards the 
Pavilion, almost too late to escape the 
rude approval of his countless admirers. 

Verney, with a beaming face, stood at 
the rails awaiting his arrival. 

* Muster Verney,” said George, in tragic 
tones, holding up my battered remains, 
“Tve bruk your bat! I've sattled your 
Mascot.” 

And had I dozen of them, George, 
you'd be welcome to settle the lot. Oh. 
it was the finest thing Lever saw in my life.” 
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Although this was my last appearance 
on the cricket-field I am a cherished inmate 
of a cosy library, where I stand in a place 
of honour, the object of respectful admira- 
tion to those privileged visitors who are 
allowed to gaze upon me. 

Upon my face is this inscription : 


“ VERNEY'S ' Mascot,’ 

Which scored one hundred and seventy. 
four runs in the Test Match in , and 
brought England the victory by one 
wicket.” 


[THE END. ] 


RAILWAY TRAINS ARE SIGNALLED. 


By W. E. EDWARDS. 


further illustrated the principal types of 
semaphore, such as are used upon the Eng- 
lish railways at the present time. It is now 
proposed to add a little concerning “ sig- 


naling," and what is included by that 


term. 


Most of us who travel by train—and who 
does not ?—often hear passengers inquire 
of an official, or of one another, whether 
such-and-such a train is “s‘gnalled.” We 
deem it doubtful, however, whether one 
passenger in a hundred could give an in- 
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telligible reply were he asked. What is 
meant by a train being signalled?” He is 
aware, of course, that certain signals are 
used for the train he travels by ; he is even 
able sometimes to distinguish a “ distant " 
from a " stop" signal. Anyway, he knows 
that the expected train, when signalled, no 
matter how, will not be long in coming, and 
that is about the extent of his knowledge ! 

We must hark back, for a moment, to 
the January number, in which it was pointed 
out that when the railways first opened the 
trains were allowed to follow one another 
simply after a certain number of minutes 
had passed. This was called“ time interval 
working." It is not a little remarkable that, 
although for nearly forty years no English 
railway has been worked in this fashion, 
there are still numbers of people who 
imagine that something of this kind is in 
vogue at the present time. 

Some sixty years ago, or more, it was 
found that greater safeguards must be pro- 
vided for the protection of the trains, and 
so an engineer proposed that, instead of 
working the traffic according to intervals of 
time, intervals of space should be em- 
ployed; and this is what is meant by 
the “ block system." "The main objection 
to the earlier plan was that, although a 
train may have departed, sav, ten minutes 
ago, it might, and sometimes did, happen 
that tne engine failed, or some other mishap 
would bring the train to a stand between 
the stations, and its safety depended upon 
how quickly the guard was able to run 
back with a red flag, or lamp, to warn the 
next train. 

We must remember, too, that the electric 
telegraph was not established for some vears 
after the railways first opened, although it 
is recorded that the Great Western Company 
used it for some distance outside London as 
long ago as 1839. These particular wires 
have an interest of their own, for they were 
instrumental in the capture of a murderer 
very soon after, and the fact is remarkable 
in being the first example of a criminal's 
arrest through the medium of the telegraph. 
The crime was committed at Slough, at 
which station intelligence was conveyed to 
the officials that the murderer had left for 
London by train. A message over the 
„wires secured an arrest at Paddington 
upon his arrival. 

Advantage was very soon taken of the 
new electrical communication as a most 
valuable aid to the regulation of the trains, 
and the first step towards proper signalling 
consisted of the despatch of a telegraphic 
message of inquiry from one station to the 
next as to whether the line were clear, and 
that was the germ of what is now known as 
“ block signalling." A “block” is what 
we have already spoken of as “ an interval 
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boxes are used, so as to shorten the “ block,” 
and that is why we sometimes find our 
train stopped between the stations, '' miles 
from anywhere." 

The next step in block signalling took 
place inore than fifty-five years ago, when 
the train signalling was separated from the 
ordinary telegraph work, and, of course at 
a great saving of time, electric bells were 
used. Next, what is termed a block 
instrument" was added, this being an 


indicator showing what signals have been 


transmitted by the electric bell; and in 
order to explain the block system we give 
an illustration of an instrument used by 
several of our large lines. Almost every 
railway has its own pattern, but the system 
is the same everywhere. Next to the instru- 
ment is seen the electric bell corresponding. 
Each line of rails has a separate instrument 
and bell apportioned to it, and thev are 
placed on a shelf over the signal levers near 
the front window of the signal-box. Besides 
these, the ordinary telegraphic apparatus is 


supplied, and, in most cases, a telephone as 


well. 

The instrument illustrated is called the 
“ needle block apparatus. The needle is 
seen at its normal position, that meaning 
that no electrical force is being exerted, and 
so the instrument is at rest. The handle 
is also in its natural, or vertical, position. 
Notice, too, that the bottom of the needle 
points to “line blocked," and as long as it 
remains at that position no train or engine is 
allowed within the section. 

The left-hand top quarter of the-dial havin 
* train on line" inscribed upon it is tin 
red, the “danger” colour. ‘ Line clear" 
is painted upon a white ground by way of 
contrast. - The lower half of the dial is 
coloured green, but the words “ line blocked ” 
again app2ar upon a red ground. 

Underneath the dial is the handle 


actuating the needle, both of this instru- 
ment and of the corresponding one in the 
next signal-box. 


The two instruments work 
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on line," on the left of the dial. When the 
bell key is struck, a similar electric current 
passes from one signal-box to the next, so 
that each stroke of the key causes a corrc- 
sponding stroke of the bell hammer in the 
distant signal-box. 

Iet us now imagine ourselves witbin a 
signal-cabin, there being at present no 
traffic in progress The block instruments 
are therefore in the normal position as seen 
in th? illustration. The outdoor signals are 
also in their normal position—that is to 
say, they are showing danger." The levers 
in front of us are, too, at the normal posi- 
tion, like the signals they command ; they 
are all consequently leaning over towards 
the window. Each lever is numbered, and, 
besides that, a long brass plate is placed in 
front of the row of levers, whilst in front of 
each one is a description of the work it does 
engraved upon the brass plate. "The signal 
levers are green or red, the point levers are 
coloured black. Their handles are of bright 
metal, and the signalmen usually touch them 
only when the hand is protected by a leather 
pad. Over the signalman’s head is hung a 
framed and glazed diagram of all the lincs, 
points, and signals under his control. 

We will assume that an express is 
shortly due to leave the last stgnal-box, 
which we will call“ A." The first warning 
we reccive is four strokes upon the electric 
bell. This signifies, ‘‘ Is line clear for ex- 
press train?” Our signalman, whom we 
term “ B," at once answers * Yes" by 
ringing ** A's" bell in reply, and he at the 
same time moves the handle of the block 
instrument to the left, so that it points 
towards line clear,“ both in his own 
&gnal-box and in A's as well. As soon aa 
the train approaches A's cabin he rings 
B's bell twice (i.e. the bell in our box), 
and we now sce the signalman reply by two 
strokes of the bell key, then moving the 
electric handle to the right, which causes 
the needles in both cabins to point to *' train 
on line.“ He next asks Is line clear? 
of the signalman on the other side, whom 
we call C,“ and if all is well C at once 
replies Yes," in just the same way ar we 
have seen B already do. B now pulls over 
the signal levers towards him, and we watch 
each semaphore arm fall in response to the 
levers. We note, too, that our signalman 
makes an entry in the time-book at the desk 
behind us each time a bell signal is received, 
and so, if any question arises as to excessive 
speed, lateness of a train, and so forth, the 
actual time or position of any train during 
any part of the journey can be accurately 
arrived at by the signalmen's register. 

As soon as the train arrives within the 
furthermost signal, the lever working it is 
thrown back towards the window, whilst 
the signal itself goes back to “danger.” A 
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Pian of a Roadside Station, with one Siding, upon a Double Line of Ralis. 


of space." Every railway, throughout its 
length, is divided into such intervals, and 
each one is called a block section." The 
distance between each signal-box is a 
* gection," and the rule is that one train 
only must be in the section at a time. A 
* block signalled ” railway has sometimes 
been compared to a long staircase, each 
flight of steps being a block section, and 
each landing a station, or signal- box. 
Where the stations are a long distance 
apart, passing or intermediate signal- 


in harmony. One is called the “ sending" 
th» other the receiving instrument. 
When the handle of the sending instru- 
ment is moved to the left a current passes 
from its electric battery to the receiving 
instrument in the next signal-box, the effect 
of which is to move the latter's needle so 
that it points to “ line clear," whilst at the 
rame moment the sending instrument does 
likewise. If the handle is moved to the 
right, the current is reversed, so that the 
needles in both signal-boxes point to train 


moment or two later “train on line" is 
sent on to signalman C, who rings our bell 
in reply, and we now see the block instru- 
ment change the signification of line 
clear " to train on line." The remaining 
signal levers are next put back, and now 
the signalman—who, by the bye, carefully 
watches every train as it passes, and parti- 
cularly looks to see the tail lamp " in its 
place—rings A's bell three times (one—two— 
pause—one), signifying “ Train out of sec- 
tion,“ andhe- now replaces the handle of 
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the instrument to the pcsition shown by 
the diagran. C soon rings his electric bell 
three times also, intimating that the tiain 
is now out of his section as well, and, as 
soon as this signal is entered in the book, 
our signalman has no further concern with 
that train, and he is now ready to accept’ 
the next. 

Whatever be the description of a coming 
train, it is known in advance by the number 
of b?ll strokes when the first signal is sent. 
Thus, a stopping passenger train is an- 
nounced by four rings (like the express we 
have spoken of), but the rings are divided 
by a pause after the third stroke. So, 
again, an express goods" is known by 
five strokes upon the bell, a “stopping 
goods by three consecutive rings, and so on 
with all the different classes of trains. Many 
other bell signals are used in emergencies, 
such as“ Stop train last signalled.” This 
is conveyed by seven strokes, the whole code 
comprising nearly twenty separate signals. 

We referred just now to the “ tail lamp” 
of the train. It is possible, especially when 
the train is a long “ goods," for a coupling 
to snap, so leaving a part of the train, 
perhaps, between two stations. The rule 
is, therefore, for every train to carry a 
tail lamp (whether by day or by night) 
upon the last vehicle, nearly in the centre, 
somewhere between the buffers. Should 
a signalman see a train without this 
lamp where it should be, he would at once 
ring & sp?c: ial signal in both directions, 
signifying “ Train passed without tail lamp." 
and he would likewise keep the line blocked 
by his electrical apparatus until he has 
ascertained the cause for it. 

Another special signal of great import- 
ance is given by twelve or fourteen strokes ; ; 
it means “ Vehicles running away.” In 
ascending a steep hill, or“ bank,” as the 
railway men call it, a portion of a heavy 
train may break away and run back towards 
the station it has proceeded from. A 
signalman discovering it would at once ring 
twelve strokes upon the bell to the signal- 
man in the rear; that means ‘ Vehicles 
running away in wrong direction," where- 
upon arrangements would be made to turn 
the runaways either into a siding or off the 
rails. Detached vehicles in course of 
shunting are known to “run away" at 
times also ; and if they Sou do so on the 
right line of rails, a signal of fourteen 


Fo the young trout-fisher the months 
of April and May are certainly the best 
in the year, for though the trout may be 
in better condition in June they are so well 
educated by that time that only an ex- 
perienced hand can depend on getting 
much sport. Trout may be caught even 
more easily in March or earlier, but they are 
then scarcely worth catching, as they have 
not had time to recover fully from the 
exhiusting operation of spawning, which 
is sometimes not concluded till early Feb- 
ruary. 

Perhaps it will be best t5 suppose that 
our reader knows scarcely anything of trout- 
fishing, and to begin at the beginning by 
briefly describing the tackle to be used. 

The rod, which it is usual to place first 
on the list, though it is not so absolute a 
necessity as a line or a hook, should be 
supple and light, and a perfectly serviceable 
one can now be bought for 6s. or 7s. The 


. reason we have given. 
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bells would be transmitted, significant of 
* Vehicles running away on right line," and 
so they would be prepared for at the first 
possible place. 

In addition to the various bell signals, 
the telephone has to be attended to; there 
is also the ordinary telegraphic routine, 
which in many cases is conducted from the 
signal-box, for every signalman is an expert 
telegraphist, and it often falls to his lot to 
answer numerous messages as to lost luggage 
at busy seasons, notices of special trains, 
and so on. Such are a few of the duties of 
the bobby,” as the signalman is often 
termed, the reason for that being that he 
is the successor of the old outdoor policeman, 
to whom we referred in the January part. 

In order to explain the mechanical 
arrangements of a signal-box, we have, for 
the sake of simplicity, supplied a diagram 
of a small roadside " station upon a double 
line of railway. There is also a siding, and 
what is called a “ cross-over " road. For a 
Station of this tvpe eight signals are usually 
provided, four for each direction - namely, 
A, R, C, D, And E, F, G, H. 

A and E are furthermost or “ distant“ 
signals; B and F are home " signals; c, p, 
and d. H are the starting“ and ‘ advanced 
starting“ signals. A and E are notched " 
semaphores; they would be much farther 
away than the diagram shows, probably 
e.ght hundred yards from the station. 

These distant signals are for “ cau- 
tionary ” purposes, as before explained, but 
all the others are “ stop signals, which no 
train must pass if thcy are “ on.’ 

It will b» noticed that upon the“ down ” 
line the siding may be reached without any 
interruption to the up trains; but if, 
on the other hand, an “ up” train has to 
enter it, both the main lines are obstructed. 
In this case the locking apparatus in the 
signal-box is so arranged that nothing can 
go to or from the siding unless the signals 
in both directions are at ' danger." In 
the other case, however, it is only necessary 
to lock the “down” line signals, for the 


Take, again, the “ cross-over” line. 
When the points are opened for a train to 
cross from the down to the up line both 
the main lines are obstructed of necessity. 
Again the locking mechanism prevents the 
ponts being moved unless the signals, once 


The signal.box is placed as near the 
station as possible in the example chosen, 
but as the points, as well as the signals, 
are under the control of the signalman, the 
box itself is situated about half-way between 
the furthermost pair of points on either 
side of him, and so he is in & favourable 
position, well within view of his work in 
both directions, as well as being within easy 
call of the stationmaster. 

It will be seen by our diagram that there 
arc six “ pairs " of pointa, two pairs moving 
together in each case, 80 that three levers 
work the three “sets.” They are ¢on- 
nected to the levers by long rods sliding 
upon pulleys. 1 and J lead to and from 
the siding and the up line, K and L are the 
“ cross-over” points, whilst M and & lead 
from the down line to the siding. J and M 
are “safety”? points. They are arranged 
to prevent anything leaving the siding 
without the signalman's permission. 

The distant signals, A and E, we have 
already explained. The two“ home signals, 
R and F, are used to protect the trains stand- 
ing at the platforms. F is placed far enough 
off to fulfil that purpose. B, however, has 
to guard the danger point where a train in 
going to or from the siding crosses over 
the up line of rails, as before pointed out. 
For that reason signal B is placed in such a 
position that the trains would be stopped 
well clear of the danger point we speak of. 
C and G are signals used to allow a train to 
leave the platforms, and to proceed as far 
as the “advanced " signals, D and n. The 
latter are the “ sectional " signals—that is, 
they protect the whole section“ or dis- 
tance between the signals themselves and 
the signals of the next signal.box, or 
station. as the case may be, and it makes 
no difference whether that is five or six 
miles, or perhaps only a thousand yards 
off. 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
when you are right you are wrong; when 
you are wrong you are right.” Equally para- 
doxical is the * rule of the rail " ; and so, 
as we before remarked, the train, like the 
roa vehiclé (at least in England) travels 
on the left-hand rail, and that is the reason, 
if we glance at the station diagram, why we 
see that all the signals are placed on the 
(«ft side of the line they control, and this 
is the plan that is followed, whenever it is 


again, are all at “ danger." possible, by every English railway. 
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By J. Pact TAYLOR. 


I.—SPRING FISHING. 


strongest among cheap rods is the hickory, 
or greenheart, and if carefully chosen it 
will last for years. It should be of either 
two or three joints. If the former, it may 
be joined by splicing each time it is used, as 
it is thus lighter, and perhaps more springy. 

Most rods are made with three joints, 
fastened by ferrules, and it is necessary to 
see that these fit closely, and that the 
rod, when a winch has been attached and 
the line run through the rings, should 
balance pleasantly in the hand. It is of 
no use to try to test this without putting 
a winch on. 

For a boy who is not strong, or who will 
not fish very much, one of the cheap 
American split-cane rods, costing no more 
than a greenheart, will answer fairly well 
for a season or two, and is very pleasant 
and light to use. 

Of course, rods of a more expensive sort, 
from 10s. to X., are far better; and, if money 


happens to be plentiful and the taste for 
fishing a decided one, it is well to buy a 
first-rate article at a shop of high repute. 

I am, however, giving advice chiefly to 
the ordinary run of boys, who cannot afford 
to spend more than a few shillings on fishing 
tackle. 

With regard to winches, it is quite possible 
to catch trout without ever using such a 
thing, and I only advise their use because 
they are now so cheap and convenient that 
it is not worth while to try to do without 
them. A small one, to hold about thirty 
yards of tine dressed line, can be had for 
2s. 6d. and the line itself for 1s. 6d., though 
a higher quality of both will last longer. 

The gut line, or cast," which is attached 
to the end of your reel line, need not be more 
thin two yards long, though three is the 
usual length. You will find that if you are 
using a short rod, say nine feet, which 
is best for brook or moorland fishing, three 
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yards is inconveniently long, whereas in 
fishing a broad river with three flies the 
longer length is none too much. 

Get, then, two or three casts of each 
length, and mind the extreme end of each 
is very fine, though not the lightest made, 
which you would break. 

The chief subject now left is that of bait, 
and among baits there is nothing in the 
general way to come near the artificial 
fly, so we will take that first, and endeavour 
to give you a notion as to what sort to buy, 
though:a volume would be required (and 
indeed many have been written) to treat the 
subject fully. 

There are two sorts of fly-fishing, one of 
which is dubbed ‘ wet" and the other 
* dry," though absolute dryness cannot be 
expected in anything that is touching the 
water. It is of this latter method that 


. the volumes referred to have been chiefly 


written, but we need not go into that matter 
at all deeply when treating of spring tishing, 
for the wet fly is generally far more effi- 
cacious at this time of year than later, and, 
moreover, it can be used much more easily by 
the beginner than can the more delicate 
and dainty method of dry-fly fishing. 

Flies for the wet style are generally tied 


-on gut, and can be had from ls. to 28. Gd. 


a dozen, and it will be well at first to use 
the former quality, as the beginner is sure 
to whip off fly after fly on his first attempts, 
whatever quality they are. 

A very short list will be enough to begin 
with. The March brown" is the most 
useful of all, and its Scotch brother, Green- 
well’s glory," is nearly as good. The 
* blue upright " is best for Devon, and the 
“coch y bondu” for Wales. For York- 
shire, and the North of England generally, 
a fluffy kind of fly called a bloa, which 
is made in different colours, is considered 
indispensable, and for the evening there 
is nothing so good as the “ coachman.” 

The red quill gnat," and also the grey, 
can be used with effect as wet flies in the 
south, though they are mainly intended for 
dry-fly work. Wickham’s fancy" is a 
most attractive lure, the glitter of the gold 
body being often effective when fish refuse 
less conspicuous flies. 

A little black palmer” lightly hackled 
and with silver ribbing, is sometimes deadly 
in Devon, when fish refuse the blue upright, 
which is not often. The same ching in 
grey is sometimes good, silver ribbing 
seeming to attract fish even more than 
gold. 

* The governor is useful as the spring 
gets forward. It is supposed to imitate the 
wild bee, but is smaller than that insect. 

Most of the flies enumerated are fancy " 
flies, though the coch y bondu ” is like 
the sun beetle, or fern web, which is not, 
however, out till summer. The grey and 


red quill gnat are fairly accurate representa- 
tions of common water-flies, but it must be 
remembered that close resemblance is 
not attempted in the wet-fly method, for 
the fish take the fly for a drowned and 
shapeless insect, coming down the stream, 
and, curiously enough, will often take it 
very well when you are pulling it against 
the run of water in a most unnatural 
manner. 

Get half a dozen or so of each of the flies 
mentioned and you will be ready for the 
fray ; but do not, whatever you do, put a 
fly on when you first try to cast, especially if 
a friend is near you, unless that friend likes 
having hooks cut out of his face or ears. 
Put on a tiny bit of white stuff—leather by 
preference—and practise casting on a lawn 
until you can form some guess as to where 
your fly will fall, and also as to where it is 
when behind you. This will take some hours 
of practice, and, indeed, you will probably 
do well to repeat the lesson, once at least, 
before going to the stream. 

I am presuming that you can get a friend 
who knows something of the art to coach 
you in your first attempt; but it is quite 
possible, though difficult, to learn by yourself. 

Instructions in writing are little use, and I 
will only suggest that you should draw out 
through the rings enough line to admit of 
casting with convenience. This will be 
probably about twice the length of the rod. 
It is difticult to cast a very short line 
accurately, and most undesirable to attempt 
to cast a very long one until you have had 
plenty of practice. 

Remember that your object is to put 
your fly (or bit of leather) lightly on a 
certain spot, say a handkerchief spread on 
the grass just within reach of your line, 
and that, to do 80, you must give time for it 
to extend itself fully behind, before you 
give the forward impulse. i 

Judging this time accurately is half the 
battle ; for if you give too much the fly 
(or leather) will touch the ground behind 
you. A P. ai 
We will now suppose you have' gained 


. enough skill to hit the handkerchief occasion- 


ally, so that you can safely try your 
fortune on the stream with a real fly. At 
first you will have no chance except in 
rough water, and should try to cast near the 
edge of an eddy, in rather shallow, but rough 
and rapid water. If small trout are near 
it is quite likely you may feel a pluck very 
soon, and to this you should respond gently, 
any roughness being dangerous to your tackle. 
If a tiny trout is hooked jerk it out at once 
and return it to the water. Examine 
it before doing so and note its appearance, 
so that you may gradually be able to dis- 
tinguish a small trout from the samlets, or 
young salmon, which abound in many 
trout streams. This is important, as you 
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are liable to a heavy fine if you kill a samlet. 
These are generally quite small, so that the 
rule which you ought to observe of putting 
back all very small fish would protect you ; 
but a samlet sometimes looks, to a boy, & 
good-sized fish, so that if you hesitate it is 
best to note particularly whether the back 
fin next the tail (called the adipose, or 
fatty, fin) is orange-coloured or red. If the 
former it is a samlet. There is a test which 
is even safer than this, and if you try it 
gently it won’t hurt the fish. Put your 
ittle finger into its mouth. If a trout the 
finger will go in quite easily. If a samlet, 
even a large one, there will be difficulty, 
for he has a very small mouth. The dark 
bars which all samlets have do not form a 
sure test, as very small trout have them also. 
It is very curious that young salmon shbuld 
so closely resemble trout, even the red 
spots being present. 

soon as. you can throw one fly fairly 
try using two or three '' bob flies" as they 
are called. These should be attached to 
the line two feet or more apart, and the gut 
links on them should be much reduced in 
length before using, or they will cling to 
the line. 

They should each be looped, or tied, to 
one of the knots on your line. 

After a few visits to the river you will, 
if an apt learner, have become skilful 
enough to hook a good trout now and then. 
When this occurs a new test will be applied 
to your sporting powers, and a little advice 
as to how to meet it will be useful. Keep 
your line tight and don't let the fish run it 
out faster than is absolutely necessary to 
avoid breakage. 

If he is lower down the stream than you, 
which unfortunately often happens when 
using the wet tly (as you then fish up or 
down as the wind serves), endeavour to 
get below him, even running if necessary. 

ou then have the force of the stream 
with you and, moreover, pulling a fish down 
stream exhausts his strength, as it places 
him in an unaccustomed position, in which 
he cannot breathe so easily. If you have 
a landing-net get it under him, by sinking it 
well, as soon as you can get him near, and 
if not tow him when exhausted (not before) 
into some little shallow creek, and run him 
up the gravel. If this is not available, you 
must take him out with your hand, first 
rubbing it in the sand, or carth, of the 
stream. Otherwise he will slip from your 
fingers. 

t is seldom that you will get a fish of this 
size, and I don't think, for moorland fishing, 
a net is worth carrying. I seldom lose a 
fish for want of it. Of course, in fishing the 
deeper and quieter streams, in which trout 
run large, it is quite different, and a net is 
most useful, but of these we need not treat 
until the summer fishing comes on. 


Author of he Garden Decoratige," “The Boy's Oren Consersatory," etc. 


HAVE already told you how Bob ma :e his 
conservatory a place of beauty. But he 
was the kind of boy who likes to get “ for- 
rader.” Plant-life fascinated him, and 
many & holiday had he spent going over 
heaths, and through woodlands, and by the 
swamps, and river-side. At the back of 
his mind he knew he was still longing for 
something that plants growing in pots did 
not altogether give him. One day Bob’s 


father surprised and delighted him by 
saying : 

“I am going to have that bit of waste 
land at the bottom cf the garden, my boy." 

Bob stood still; there was—there was at 
the lower end of this piece of ground a 
wide ditch, often with water in it, as it was 
plentifully fed by a land drain, and at no 
time in the year was it perfectly dry. Hun- 
dreds of times Bob had wished that ditch 


belonged to them : here was the fulfilment 
of his wishes. It had always been the mois- 
ture-loving plants that had fascinated him 
most, and he had made all sorts of plans 
of what he would do if he could utilise that 
ditch. 

" Father, may I make a bog garden of 
the ditch ? | 

Bob's father was as keen a gardener as 
Bob himself, so that, as he looked into tho 
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boy's face, he guessed something of what 
was ing in his mind. 

* À bog garden! Queer things boys are, 
to be sure. Yes, by all means turn the old 
ditch to good account. It’s yours; take it 
in hand, and if you are half as successful as 
you have been with your conservatory I 
shall be proud of you.” 

A new field was opening before him—a new 
field for experiment, and he determined to 
make the most of it. Already, he had made 
up his mind on one point—a portion of his 
bog garden should be devoted to the plants 
he had become familiar with growing wid 
in moist places. That would mean many 
& holiday tramp, not only to collect his 
treasure, but also to study what were 
those conditions that made the plants happy 
in their native haunts. Of course he would 
have other plants as well, but one portion 
he quite decided must be filled with English 
wildings. 

The boy spent some weeks in preparing his 
ground. The ditch was considerably widened, 
and the steep banks were levelled down a 
bit; in fact, the near bank disappeared 
almost altogether. This gave him a portion 
a good deal drier than the rest, and would 
enable him to plant a much wider range of 
subjects. He dug out deep basins here and 
there, and puddled in a lining of clay, and 
laid soil above the clay; then he made 
islands, as they might have been called, 
and shored them up with pieces of sand- 
8tone. Other bits of stone, and even blocks 
of clinker, were half-buried, some in the 
waterway and some beyond it, the great 
use of these being to retain moisture during 
long summer droughte. Finally, the bo 
brought different kinds of soil, leaf-mould, 
loam, and baskets of peaty soil, that he 
carried home as the result of a half-day's 
ramble. 

By the time it was finished he had so 
altered the general appearance that the 
matter-of-fact ditch had quite vanished. 
It had necessitated the taking in of some 
six feet or more of the adjoining ground, 
but his father had become almost as enthu- 
siastic as to the success of the undertaking 
as Bob himself, and he never so much as 
hintel that the appropriated piece of 
ground had, in his own mind, been designed 
to make a border for some much-prized 
auriculas. 

To be assured of having sufficiency of 
water at the height of summer, the boy 
partly buried a cask on the upper side of 
the bog garden. This, when necessary, 
was filled with the garden hose, and a tap 
being fixed into the tub it allowed a dribble 
of water to flow into the bog en. It is 
astonishing what a tiny dribble of water 
will do in keeping things from sufferin 
seriously if the place has never been allow 
to become really dry. | 

The flowering season began early. Great 
patches of King Cups ( r Celandine) 
were masses of shimmering gold, and it is 
wonderful how large and fine are the flowers 
under conditions so favourable. Marsh 
Marigolds followed, and were established 
in a damper position than the King Cups. 
On the fringe of the bog garden Bob planted 
Ladies’ Smocks, never so fine as when grow- 
ing under these moist conditions, and the 
day he found these growing he brought, also 
from the same pond-side, Water Plantain 
and Arrowheads (Sagittaria); there was 
Frogbit too, with ite dainty white flowers, 
but the boy forebore. It was no use for him 
to try to grow a deep-water plant when 
he had no deep water to give it. He knew 
he ought to have water at any rate from 
one to two feet in depth—so he left it alone. 
Another day the boy came home with plants 
more especially for the drier portions. 
Among them were the spotted Orchis, with 
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its fine upstanding rosy purple flowers, 
and these were established in the one shady 
corner—all the rest was open and sunny, 
but in the particular corner he selected for 
the Orchises there grew a Crab Apple tree, 
beautiful in the springtime with its pink 
blossom, and giving Bob the opportunity 
to grow a few shade-loving plants. The 
Orchises did not take up all the space, there 
were also some beautiful American Trilliums, 
and our old-world native Moneywort, or 
Creeping Jenny as it is sometimes called. 
This is quite invaluable, because the bright 
golden flowers are borne late in the summer, 
when the glory of the bog garden is passing— 
passing, perhaps, but not passed, because the 
Meadow Sweet, the Purple Loosestrife, and 
the Purple Willow Herb—the tall flowers 
of the bog garden—are in all their beauty. 
For earlier flowering the boy had patches of 
the Yellow Loosestrife( Lysimachia punctata). 
And I must tell you that he discovered that 
a good number of the wild plants he could 
rear from seeds that were to be purchased 
at a few good nurserymen’s. In this way he 
reared, as well as the Yellow Loosestrife, 
the Purple Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria), 
the Water Forget-me-not, the delightful 
little Grass of Parnassus, the Marsh Mallow, 
and the Water Anemone, the Drosera and 
the beautiful Marsh Valerian and Veronica 
Beccabunga, and Butterwort (Pinguicula 
vulgaris)—all these, and others beside, and 
let me tell the truth—from packets of 
seeds costing but one penny each. So great 
advances in the facilities for obtaining seed 
in small quantities have been made within 
the last ten years that it is little wonder that 
the love of plant-life is growing amongst us 
every year greater. In this list, short as 
it is, we have plants of marvellous interest. 
T wo of them, the Drosera (or Sundew)and the 
Butterwort are insect-eating plants, in their 
way as interesting as those strange insecti- 
vorous plants of the tropics. The Veronica 
is one of our few wild blue bog plants. 

Now a word as to how the boy set to work to 
rear the seeds of these moisture-loving plants. 
Each kind was sown in separate pot or pots 
according to the number of seeds ; each pot 
was then placed in a jar that just caught the 
rim of the pot and upheld it, and the jar 
was so far filled with water that it reached 
about a quarter of an inch above the bottom 
of the pot. This method is far better than 
simply standing the pot in a saucer of water, 
as when suspended within the jar the sides 
of the pots are covered and kept at a more 
equable temperature. Deep-water plants 
require more moisture than this, but it must 
be remembered Bob was not growing deep- 
water plants, he was growing bog plants 
and plants that grow at the edges of ponds 
and streams, or, in the cases of the Orchises, 
plants that grow in moist agen either 
in woodland or meadow-land. I ought also 
to add that the boy found that many of his 
plants were deep-rooted, and that it was 
of little use to go armed with a small trowel. 
He looked about him for a more efficient 
tool, and found nothing answered his purpose 
so well as a narrow, but deep spade, such as 
is in use for ratting. 

There was one plant the boy much 
coveted, but for a long time did not possess. 
It was the Buck Bean ( Menyanthes tritolsata). 
He read about it as the queen of March 
flowers," He knew that it was a pretty 
flowering plant and that it would flourish in 
his shallow water, in one of the basins he 
had made at the outset. But nowhere had 
he ever come across a specimen. He 
wondered sometimes if he had really suffi. 
cient depth of water for it to grow to perfec- 
tion, but when he read that in some moist 
soils it would thrive in the ordinary garden 
border he was more anxious than ever to 
possess it. At last success attended his 


long searching—he found this most beautiful 
of all bog plante, but he had no spado with 
him, so he gave up the idea of uprooting it 
that day. Turning over books to find out 
what he could concerning it that evening, 
he came across the name in a plant catalogue 
—he could buy the plant for sixpence. It 
was so extraordinarily beautiful in its wild 
setting, it seemed a pity to root it up and 
let the place miss it. He would buy his 
plant—and he did. 

Other English wild plants that Bob con- 
trived to get included the Bog Asphodel 
and the Bog Stitchwort, Primroses, Oxlips, 
Marsh St. John's Wort, and the blue Marsh 
Gentian that flowers in late summer. 

But enough of our own native plants. 
I have said the boy only apportioned one 

iece of his bog garden for these. It came to 
the larger portion, but I must hasten on 

to speak of a few of the other subjects that 
likewise found place, some of which were 
grown from seed and some few were bought 
and established during the months of March 
and April. There was a charming collection 
of hardy Primulas, moet of them of pale 
lavender, or deep rosy purple hues— P. 
denticulata, P. japonica, P. rosea, all in the 
drier part of the place. Then there were 
the bright showy Asclepias, and Spireas in 
many varieties, and the  straight-edged 
Iris foliage was grand in great patches, and 
included such kinds as J. sibirica and J. ver- 
stcolor ; there were the Trilliums I have 


already mentioned, the Rhexias, and others." 


Now do not think this bog garden was 
made and stocked in one season. It was 
nothing of the sort. It is half the charm 
and pleasure of such an undertaking to 
add to it from time to time a new treasure ; 
and then we must remember that when it 
is & question of rearing plants from seed 
it is sometimes a long time before the 
reward comes. But it does come in time, 
and the pleasure is all the greater for the 
waiting and the care that has been expended. 
It's worth it—worth it all; nay, it makes for a 
great deal of the pleasure to have watched 
the plants through every stage of their 
growth, and so Bob found out. Sometimes 
he kad to move a plant from a drier to a 
wetter position, for it is not always easy 
to realise at first the degree of moisture 
that a plant likes best. Sometimes it was 
the other way about, and & plant seemed 
in too saturated a spot. But, again, this 
experimenting was all part of the game, 
and it was the fascinating absorbing part 
that gave a spice of adventure, or some- 
thing like adventure, to the hobby. 


——- 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Bv H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 
Author of “ Art and English Coins," etc, etc. 


PART II. continued. 


British Honduras. 


HIS territory, which forms part of the mainland of Central 
America, was colonised by English settlers about 1670. The cur- 
cency of the colony at first consisted of its principal product, maho. 
gany; but subsequently Spanish, British, and Central American 
coins were utilised. In 1885, however, a bronze cent was specially 
issued for use in this colony, and in 1894 it was followed by the issue 
of fifty, twenty-five, ten, and five-cent pieces in silver. The descrip- 
tion of the coins is as follows : 


Obrerse.— Type: Coroneted bust of the Queen to the left. In. 
scription : VICTORIA . QUEEN. 


Reverse.—Type: Value, 50 centa, 25 cents, 10 cents, or 5 cents, 
as the case may be, within a beaded circle surrounded by two 
plain concentric circles divided by love-knots into three com- 
partments containing the inscription BRITISH . HONDURAS, and date. 


The obverse of the cent is the same as that of the silver coins, but 
on the reverse is the numeral 1 in a beaded circle surrounded by 
the inscription BRITISH . HONDURAS . ONE. CENT, and date. 

During the present reign a bronze cent has been issued, bearin 
on the obverse a crowned and robed bust of the King, surround 
by the inscription: EDWARD. VII. KING & EMPEROR. The reverse 
is similar to that of the cent of Victoria. 

With the exception of the cont, the coins of British Honduras are 
not very frequently met with in England. 


Sierra Leone. 


This colony embraces a tract of country on the West Coast of 
Africa, 30,000 square miles in extent, and was first colonised in 


Fig. 12. 


1776. The early settlement, however, was not a success; but in 
1787 it was ceded to some English and American missionaries who 
founded Freetown, the capital of the colony, and used it as a depct 
for freed slaves. In 1791 the subscribers to the fund for organising 
the colony were incorporated as the Sierra Leone Company, but in 
1807 the colony was retransferred to the Imperial Government. 
The special coins for this possession were struck under the auspices 
of the Sierra Leone Company, and consist of the silver dollar, fifty 
cents, twenty cents, ten cents, and copper one cent, and penny (the 
penny is of two sizes), of the following description (fig. 12) : 


Obverse. — Type : On a tract of land a lion preparing to spring. 
Inscription: SIERRA LEONE COMPANY AFRICA. - 

Re"erse.— Type: A white man's hand clasping that of a negro 
between numerals denoting value in cents. Inscription: ONE 
DOLLAR PIECE; HALF-DOLLAR PIECE; TWENTY CENT PIECE; TEN 
CENT PIECE; ONE PENNY PIECE; ONE.CENT PIECE, as the case 
may be, and date. The dates cre 1791 all; 1796 and 1805, ten 
cente ; 1796, cente. | 


The devices on these coins are decidedly appropriate; the lion 
on the obverse being symbolical of the countr for which the coins 
were struck, and on the reverse, the white hand clasping the black is 
emblematical of the purpose for which the colony was used. 

The coins of Sierra Leone are now all rare, the silver pieces being 
the most so. A very rare mule coin in the author's collection 
is struck on one side from the obverse die of the small penny, and on 
the other side from the reverse die of the C rcars 48 TO. ONE. RUPEE. 
(Div. IIL) 


East Africa and Uganda Protectorates. 


Uganda, in the equatorial lake region of Central Africa, was for- 
merly an independent native state of considerable power, Before the 
advent of the British it was rapidly crumbling to decay under the 
dominance of bands of armed slave-hunters, and through dynastic 
broils. Since it has been placed under British control the question 


of a suitable currency has been considered and, by an Order in 
Council dated February 10, 1905, & special coinage has been au- 
thorised. By the same Order the coins are to circulate in British 
East Africa as well as Uganda. The coinage is to consist of 50 cent 
and 25 cent pieces in silver and 10 cent, 5 cent, 1 cent and 4; cent 
pieces to be struck in copper, bronze, or other metal At present 
only the 50 and 25 cent pieces in silver have been issued. They are 
of the following description : 


Obverse.— Type: Crowned bust of King to the right. In- 
scription : EDWARD. VII. KING. & . EMPEROR. 

Reverse. — Type: A lion walking to the right; mountains in the 
distance. “Value, 50 cents or 25 cents, as the case may be, and 
date, 1906, beneath. Inscription: EAST. AFRICA. X. UGANDA. 
PROTECTORATES. 

Mauritius. 


This island forms one of a group situated in the Indian Ocean to 
the east of Madagascar. It was discovered in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, from whom it was taken by the Dutch in 1598. The Dutch 
were succeeded by the French, from whose hands it passed, in 1810, 
to the possession of the English. 

The special coins struck for Mauritius during the British occupa- 
tion may he divided into two groups, the first based upon the 
preceding French standard, and the second having the dollar as the 
unit. The coins belonging to the first group consist of the fifty sous 
and twenty-five sous of base silver, struck in 1822, of the following 
description : 

Obverse.—Type: Two tree-ferns within an inner circle. In. 
scription : GOUV . DE. MAURICE. ET . DEP, surrounded by a zigzag 
border. m 

Heverse.—' Type: A zigzag border enclosing the inscription : 
REU. AU. RUR. DU. TRES. In the centre, pour 50. sous. 

Obverse.—Type: A zigzag border enclosing the inscription 
REÇU . AU. TRESOR, in three lines within a circle. 

Reverse.— Type: A zigzag border enclosing the inscription 
POUR. 25. sous, in three lines within a circle. 


The second group of coins, based on the dollar standard, com- 
prises two distinct issues. The first iseue consists of the half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar, eighth-dollar. and sixteenth-dollar. These coins were 
only struck in 1820 and 1822, and were intended for circulation 
in other colonies also. They were often called Anchor money 


Pia. 13. 


om the device on the reverse. Their description is as follows 
(fig. 13) : 
Obverse.—Type: The royal arms of George Iv. in a garnished 
shield. Inscription: GEORGIUS IV D: d: BRITANNIARUM REX F: D. 
Reverse.—Type: An anchor crowned between the Roman 
numerals 11. II; IV . Iv: VIII. VIII; or XVI. XVI, as the case may 
be. Inscription: COLONIAB : BRITAN : MONET, and date. 


The second issue comprises the twenty cents and ten cents in silver, 
and the five cents, two cents, and one cent in bronze. This issue 
was commenced in 1877. "The coins may be described as follows : 

Obverse.— Type: Bust to the left, coroneted. Inscription: 

VIOTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse.—Type: Numerals denoting value within a beaded 
circle. Inscription: MAURITIUS above, value and date below. 


On many of these coins of the second issue appears the small 
letter H, which indicates that such coins were minted at Lir- 
mingham. 

The coins of Mauritius are not at all difficult to procure, except 
the half-dollar, which is somewhat rare. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gar See the new CRICKET COMPETITIONS started in last 
week's number. 


Noticr To Ooxtrinutors.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWS PAVE should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter YHE VITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Misecllancous voluntary contributio) s 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an» way 
responsi le for length of detention or accid ntal loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so gi eat thal a considerado time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is ma ie on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc. ipis to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them,at their discretion, 
to publish such works separatcle, Re ublication by 
authors on their own account must alicaus be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v'lue is put vpona 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated «hen 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CounEsPoNDENTS,— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this vule ther- can be no e n - 


tion—the sending of stamped and addr-sscd envelopes ` 


nor toi hννudin /:. ; 
Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, ~ ee ere ee 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . O. I., “ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sen! to private 
addresses of members of the sag ure noi answered, 


HaARoLD (Chippeuham).— Accept our thanks for your 
letter, but we fear the articles you mention would 
not be available for our pages. 


CricKeT.—Mes-rs. E. T. W. 
26 St. Pauls Buildings, Paternoster How. 
issued for 1907 their“ M. (C. Diary“ 


Dennis & Sons, of 
have 
It is publ’ shed 
by authority of the M.C.C. committee, and contains 
the offici.l decisions on, and interpretations of, the 
laws of cricket ; the results of the 1906 season are 
given in tabular form, with the usual diary infor- 


maton. It costs in cloth, gilt edges, ls, and iu 
leatherctte, ls. 6d. 


. P. B. (Belfast). - All our special “ Kite" articles are 
now quite out of print, Others may appear by and 
bye. 


R. H. AsiwonTH.—The Australan balf-sovereign is 
current and worth ten shillings, and the half-crown 
is worth three shillings and six pence. 


G. Harr —The rust is not on the plated rims, but has 
earen chrouzli the plating. which will have to be le- 
one. The wore you rub it the more plating you will 

- Ab off. 


UNstcckssrFUrL,— There are many books and many 
tutors, and the best way is to attend one of the book- 
keeping classes arranged by the Society of Arts or 
Chambers of Commerce, particnlurs of which vou 
would donbtless obtain by applying at the nearest 
Council school, 


W. JAcksON.— The leaning tower of Pisa still stands 
becalixe it is well and deeply built and has not vet 
been troubled by an earthquake. There are several 
church towers and chimney stacks that lean qu.te as 
much. 


A. P.— You must refer to the previous articles. We 
cannot describe more than once how to build the 
same boat, 


E. SroWELL.—We have bad articles on building canvas 
ennoes and can only refer you to them, as it is much 
too complicated a matter to be dealt with lere, and 
we certainly would not hold ourselves responsible for 
enconraging a boy to trust himself on water in a boat 
of his own making, the materials of which cost only 
three shillings. , 


N. BERRY (Melbourne).—Delightel to hear from you. 
Thanks for the photograph. May the B. O. P.“ 
continue to be your friend for masy a year yet. 


ANXIOUS, —Read more; and after you have written a 
letter look out the words in a dictionary. That will 
soon improve your spelling. 


T. J. HANDEL.—" The Story of a Scout“ was in our 
twenty-fourth volume. It was by John Finnemure. 


SimaANks's MARE.—The Ordnance nia ps are the best, aud 
you can get them by ordering them st the railway 
bookstall, or by writing to Edward Stanford, Loug 
Acre, London, W.C., who u l. l send you a list on appli- 
cation. 


W. S. Surru.—I. We do ubt-recoghise the initials. 
2. The cases for binding the volume cost two shi lings 
each, and can be had by ordering them through the 
booksellers, just ag if they were books, 


L. C. WALKER.—You would get full information hy 
writing to tlie Secretary, Boys' Brigade Office, Puter- 
noster Row, E.C. 


INQUIRER.—The firm is not there now, but you might 
find it in the London Directory. Very old ordinary 
pianos are not worth much, owing to the sonnding- 
boards becoming so tired out that there is hardly avy 
tone left beyoud a sort of metallic tinkle. 


Hork (Stafford).—Little chance of our being able to 
accept such photos for pa) ment. 


ENTHUSIAST (Romford).—Apply to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Association of Cycle Campers, Mr. H. 
Biden-Steele, 11 St. Martin s Court, London, w. c. 


C. F. Tuomas.—We know of no surviving offloer who 
fought «t Waterloo, und as the battle took place over 
ninety years ago it is not likely that there are any. 


ket Bats should refer to last 


week's number. 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of * The Voyage of the Blue Vega," “ The But'erfly Hunters, etc. etc. 


OHNNIE REID had been very proud of his 

poor eight shillings, and had meant it 
to last for a fortnight at least. But the 
ruffians had gone over his pockets and taken 
not only all his money but even his knife 
and the handkerchiefs he had washed in a 
brook and dried in the sun. And no doubt 
as soon as daylight came they would find 
his bag and possess themselves of that, with 
his best suit of clothes and the letters that 
he valued so much. 

The poor lad’s plight was certainly not an 
enviable one. He was helplessly bound and 
lying in a cramped position; so near to the 
fire, too, that the perspiration stood in beads 
on his brow. 

Moreover, he was fearful that poor Tim 
might suddenly appear on the scene and be 
mercilessly kicked to death. But presently 
the fire burned low and the men curled up 
on the turf, and soon the boy could tell 
from their breathing both were sound asleep. 

A whole hour might have gone by; the 
moon was up now, and shining quite brightly 
in the south-west. Save for the cry of a 
night-bird, there was never a sound to be 
heard over all the land. 

“ Oh dear! Oh dear!" sighed Johnnie 
half aloud. 

Next moment Tim’s soft warm tonguo 
was passed across his cheek, and something 
told him that help was at hand. 

He lifted his hands to show the dog he was 
tied, and Tim immediately set about un- 
doing the knots with his teeth.* 

Poor little fellow, whenever his teeth came 
in contact with his master's skin he paused 
to lick the place, as if afraid he had cut him. 
In less than a minute the lad was free, hands 
and feet. 

onjoining silence on Tim by shaking his 
finger, he got hold of his own bag now, and 
stole away on tiptoe as silently as an Apache 
Indian on the war-path. 

Now it is time to tell the reader that quite 
a deal of this story is from the life. Were it 
not so, I should scarce have ventured to Ict 
no less than two adventures with burglars 
fall to the lot of my young hero. But there 
is no accounting for coincidences. 

Well, our. Johnnie Reid, young though he 


1 was, had lived in such strange places and 
on | 
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mixed in such strange society that he was 
wiser than many a young fellow three times 
his age. 

And here is an instance of his wisdom. 
Although he meant to make the best of his 
way to the town which he had seen in the 
distance, and procure assistance that would 
probably end with the capture of both 
ruffians, he did not possess himself of their 
revolvers and bags. 

He knew better than to do anything of 
the sort. He knew what policemen are, 
and he had no desire to be taken by the first 
blue-coat he might meet, and brought 
before a magistrate in the morning charged 
with burglary. 

But he swung his own bag across his 
shoulders and made off at a run over the 
heath. 

He had not gone a quarter of a mile, 
however, before two men sprang up in front 
of him as suddenly and mysteriously as if 
they had shot up through the earth. 

Hold hard. young un!“ 

Tim gave a little bark, and Johnnie stood 
still. Both men were evidently keepers. 
dressed in frayed velveteens and carrying 
guns. 

* Pheasants' eggs again, ain't it?“ 

„No! no!” cried the boy, gasping. “ I've 

ot 99 
ee Stow your jaw, youngster. We’ll soon 
know what you've got. Here, give us the 
bag." 

It was speedily opened and ransacked. 

* Now then. kinchen, what's in the wind ? 
Tell us straight, or it'll be the worse for you 
when ye goes afore t'ould Squire.“ 

" I was going to tell you, but you would 
not let me. I'm so glad to have met 

ou. 

No doubt. nipper. No doubt. He! he! 
he! — where did you steal them clothes? 

* Hush, pater," said the other man, and 
let the lad have a say. He don't look a 
bad un." 

* Neither do you, Bill. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

But Johnnie got his story told at last, 
and, what is more, they believed him. 

Now, both these men carried handcuffs, 
and they fully expected to catch their gaol- 
birds asleep. 

No such luck. 

The two robbers sprang to their feet at 
once. No doubt they knew pretty well 
their game was up, for they fired point-blank 
at the keepers, wounding one on the scalp. 

Though half-blinded with blood, this man 
closed instantly with his antagonist while 
his comrade tackled the other. 

And there, by the dim light of the moon, 
one of the fiercest fights that ever Johnnie 
had witnessed —and he had seen a few in the 
slums—took place before his eyes. 

The boy eagerly watched his chance to 
lend assistance, and it came at last. 

The bigger keeper had pinned his man to 
the ground, and held him there. 

Feel in my pocket ! ” he shouted. “ Feel 
in my pocket for the darbies ! ” 

Johnnie not only did so, but snecked " 
them on secundum artem, and as neatly as a 
professional detective could have done. 

Meanwhile the other robber had fought 
clear, and was making off over the moor. 

He thought to escape, but he was greatly 
mistaken. 

“ Go for him, Tim! Good Tim!” cried 
Johnnie. 

Well, there is a great sinew just behind the 
ankle which surgeons call the tendo Achillis, 
and we used to say at school 


“The tendo Achillis 
Lies above where the beel is.” 


But that was the hold that Tim took, and 
the robber fell to the ground howling with 
pain. i i 
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“ A fair cop,” he yelled, holding up his 
hands for the bracelets. ‘* Call off the dog.” 

And as soon as Johnnie raised his hand 
brave little Tim quitted his grip. 

Is there anything we can do for you. my 
little man?“ said the magistrate who com- 
mitted the burglars. 

“ Only one thing, sir. 
eight shillings of mine. 
money back ?” 

“ Yes, my boy, and something more.” 

“ And I shan't be wanted as a witness, 
air?“ pleaded Johnnie. “ I’m on the road, 
and want to get along, you know." 

The magistrate, before whom they all 
went, consulted, and found that the case was 
such an easy one to prove that Johnnie 
would not be needed. 

But the lad was given into the charge of 
a missionary, who treated him most kindly ; 
and when he left at last to resume his journey 
he was wearing a strong and comfortable 
travelling suit and had two gold sovereigns 
together in his breeches-pocket. 

Just fancy—two whole golden pounds! 
He walked briskly out of the town, and not 
until he was a long way off and in a quiet 
place did he sit down on a green bank by 
the roadside to gloat, like a miser, over his 
wealth. 

“ Isn't it glorious, Tim ? Look at them, 
Tim. Smell them, doggie. With all that 
money we can never, never be poor again. 

And a beautiful jacket, Tim, a beautiful 
waistcoat, trousers, shirt, and cap and all 
complete. I would like to stand you some- 
thing in the next village, Tim. But we 
must be economical, because, as good Mr. 
Bell told us, * riches taketh unto itself wings 
and flieth away.’ But you shall have a 
whole pound of the best tripe, Tim." 

Tim seemed quite to understand that, 
and frisked and barked with joy: 

Come along, doggie dear.” 

And on they trotted, Johnnie treating 
himself to a bit of a song by way of expend- 
ing & portion of the exuberance of joy in his 
heart. 

He reached high ground presently and got 
on top of a knoll to look ahead and around 
him. From this coign of vantage he could 
see that the road took a great sweep round 
a sort of r dor, and that, by cutting right 
across through the gorse and heath, he could 
save at least a mile. 

An old rheumatic man met him as he 
came down and was commencing to cross. 
Bent was he with age and nearly doubled 
up with his ailment. 

“ I wouldn't go that 'ere road, lad, beggin 
your parding, young sir. There be a nasty 
bog clean in t'centre." 

“Oh, Im not afraid," cried Johnnie 
lightly. 

But he thanked the old fellow and started. 

This moor was alive with larks and pippits 
who sang in the sky or sang in the heather; 
the day was bright and sunshiny. Tim 
chased everything that would run from him, 
and both boy and dog were never happier 
in their lives. But the heather got higher 
as they advanced, great boulders and great 
tall patches of furze and broom barred the 
way. Before the lad was even half-way 
across he found it would have been far 
better to have kept to the road. 

But worse was to come. 

He was struggling through some bushes, 
and had just got to the farther edge, when 
suddenly the piece of turf on which he 
stood gave way and he began—oh, horrible ! 
—to sink at once in the black mire of a bog. 
He was over the ankles, nearly up to the 
calves, and still sinking ! 

Then he shrieked, he knew not why, threw 
himself forward, and clutched wildly at a 
piece of wild myrtle. " 

But his feet and legs were fast ; the myrtle 
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might give way in a moment. Then he 
would sink and sink and sink in the dark 
slime and the ooze, till it closed slowly and 
remorselesaly over his head, and he would 
never more be seen alive or dead. 

The sky in its blueness, the fleecclet 
clouds, and the song of the lark seemed to 
mock at his terror, and, what made matters 
far worse, poor little Tim knew not his 
master's awful danger, thought he was but 
playing, and even barked as if to keep up the 
sport. 

And now the bog-myrtle stem begins to 
give way. "There is another a little farther 
off. Can he reach it ? 

He makes almost superhuman efforts to 
do so, and—succceds at last. 

His feet are less heavy now, and he crawls 
onwards, clutching at another and still 
another stem, and at last he can move his 
legs, but he dares not stand erect until once 
more on solid ground. 

It is a sadder and wiser boy who now 
makes a wide délour and bears up for the 
main road. 

Boys often despise the advice of their 
elders; but you see even young folks—and 
clever youngsters at that—do not know 
everything ! 

When Johnnie came at last to a brook he 
took off his shoes, cleaned them with grass, 
and washed his socks. 

While they were drying in the sunshine 
he lay down on his back to rest and look at 
the sky. 

Then, as if by instinct, he put his hand to 
the waistcoat-pocket into which for safety's 
sake he had transferred his gold and his 
silver. 

It was gone! 

All gone! 

He started to his feet in agony, the blood 
rushing to his face, the sweat standing in 
drops on his brow. 

A score of times he felt and fingered every 
pocket, nervously, hardly knowing what he 
did. Tim leapt funnily up at him, wonder- 
ing what his master was doing, and what 
species of new game he had invented. 

“ Lie down, sir! " Johnnie shouted wildly. 

Tim shrank towards the ground ; his poor 
ears went back and back till almost hidden 
in the rough hair of his neck. 

So pitiful was his look, too! Apologetic, 
appealing. What had he, Tim, done to 
make his master angry ? Never before had 
his master spoken to him like that. 

Tim seemed heartbroken. 

But next moment the boy had thrown 
himself on the grass with his arms about his 


little friend's neck, and burst into a flood of 


tears. 

" Forgive me, Tim. Forgive me," was 
all he could say. 

And anxiously now and sorrowfully Tim 
licked his master's cheek. For not on earth 
is there greater love nor truer friendship 
than that which the faithful dog bears 
towards his master. 


It was an hour and more before Johnnie 
Reid had quite recovered himself. Tim 
had never left his side for à moment, and 
was evidently rejoiced when he began to 
draw on his now dry socks. 

* We are ruined, Tim," said the lad, with 
a forced smile that was sad to see. 
* Ruined, Tim; but we shan't lose heart, 
shall we, doggie ? " 

And the bark with which Tim responded 
was half-hysterical in its sound, partly joy 
and partly sorrow. 

That same evening as the two, tired and 
hungry, after a long and fruitless search for 
the lost money, trudged along the dusty 
road wondering—at least, Johnnie was 
wondering—where they should sup and 
sleep, the boy suddenly remembered that he 


had a shilling in the pocket of his best 
trousers. 

He opened the bag hurriedly, and lo! he 
found it. 

Providence had not entirely forsaken him, 
and perhaps, after all, his sorrow had been 
sent for good, and here, in this shilling, 
might be the foundation of another fortune. 

It was plain bread and milk that evening. 
and Tim had to go without his pound of 
trip?. 

Bread and milk and the bottom of a hay- 
rick for a bedroom. But the bottom of a 
hayrick makes an excellent couch. You 
have a little hay beneath you and you draw 
more up over you to keep out the damp and 
th» dew, only you leave your face clear that 
you may breathe the fresh, free, open air, 
which, next to food, is the greatest blessing 
Heaven can send us. 

In two days more Johnnie had once more 
exhausted nearly all his available funds. 
He still had three-halfpence, and these were 
to buy food for himself and friend. 

Should he sel! or pawn a portion cf his 
clothes ? The garments he walked in were 
good and whole: why should he lug along 
the bag and those dress clothes ? 

Ah! but Johnnie's pride came to his 
rescue, He was a poor slum boy, it is true, 
but—no, he would stick to his Sunday 
clothes. 
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A change had come over the scenery. He 


had been bearing more to the west, and had 


got into what might be described as a bleak 
country. There were no more green hedge- 
rows, that in the sweet summer-time would 
be clad in wild roses, pink and white; no 
more green trees even; only bare fields with 
hummocks of cinders and shale, and long 
rows of low, squalid, brick cottages. IIl- 
dressed children played in the dust or on 
the rough pavements; men in their shirt- 
sleeves and women with bare red arms 
akimbo stood in doorways or leant over the 
gates, and there was ap. verty-stricken 
drciry look about everything and every 
place except the public-houses. 

Johnnie soon learned that this neigh- 
bourhood was on stril: and the men idle, 
and only the inns doing a roaring trac>. 

Johnnie kept Tim close to his heels, for 
there were ugly dogs about and he feared 
a fight. “e came at .ast to the outskirts of 
one village, with the beginning of another 
equally squalid just heaving in sight, and 
was looking for a baker’s shop, when, leaning 
against a low brick wall, he found a little 
bare-legged lassie crying her very eyes out. 

* Oh, if you please," she sobbed, “ I've 
lost —my-—p-p-penny, and mother will kill 
me. Oh me! Oh me! Oh me!" 

Now, Johnnie did not take readily to girls, 
as we already know, but this poor wee 

(To be continued.) 
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thing's grief appealed to his heart, and he at 
once pulled out his penny and gave it to her. 

Dry your eyes,” he said, “ and never 
say a word to anybody." 

In the next village the lad, with Tim, 
entered a shop. 

A happorth of your oldest bread, ma'am."* 

She was but a poor woman, but she laid 
on the counter three nice large fresh rolls. 

* I said a happorth, ma’am, of stale stuff. 
The stalest you have.” 

Take these, boy," she said, with God's 
blessing, for I can see you're hungry." 

There were tears in Johnnie's throat 
again, but he thanked her and left. Then 
Tim and he had a splendid supper. They 
were just about to pass an inn where much 
fun seemed to b^ going on, and some singing. 

Then it suddenly occurred to Johnnie that 
he too could sing a song or two. 

So he opened the door a little way and 
peeped in. He saw men in miners’ clothes, 
with grimy faces, and some others, dressed 
and clean, standing by the counter, pewter 
cup in hand. 

Please may I sing a song!“ 

* Ah! and welcome, little un. An' bring 
t dog. My eyes! he looks a game un." 

Another big fellow lifted Johnnie right up 
and stood him on an empty barrel. 

“ Noo, lad, sing," he said. 

Then Johnnie cleared his throat. 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


T7 cold winter days of the new year 
1857 at first dragged slowly, but as 
things settled down they gathered pace, 
and they seemed to spin along merrily. 
Then one of the masters got ill, and a new 
one came to take his place. Considerable 
interest was aroused when it became known 
that he was to give lectures in natural 
science. 

The new masters name was Orlando 
Richard Spencer Stone. He was over fifty, 
his hair was red, his face was the colour of 
sand, and, as he signed his name O. R. S. 
Stone, it did not tax the ingenuity of boy- 
hood very severely to deco.ate him with 
the nickname Old Red Sand st e The name 
fitted him like a dress-coa’ cut by London 
tailor. 

* What is natural science ? ” asked Jones 
Minor of the Lower Third. 

"Oh, I don'no" replied his chum. 
“Stuff they make things of.” 

Do you think we shall like it?“ 

I fancy Jones Minor thought it had 
something to do with treacle. But no 
matter. Whatever it was, Jones Minor was 
in luck's way for a first introduction, as the 
Upper and Lower Third were put down for 
natural science at 10.45 on the day after 
Mr. Stone’s arrival. 

Jones Minor was asked at dinner what 
natural science was like. 

„Not half bad," he glibly replied. '' You 
have a lot of bottles and things, and make 
an awful stink—jolly good! Then you mix 
things and bust them up—fizz—bang! It's 
Letter than Greek any day!” 

The other classes had thetr turn, and 
some of the more intelligent juniors were 
aware that chemistry was the subject on 
hand. Jones Minor’s account gave a very 
fair notion of the style of thing, though he 
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CHAPTER VI.—JONES MINOR. 


wes hardly specific enough in his defini- 
tions. "The science master put in his report 
that he “lacked a clear grasp of the sub- 
ject.” We thought that rather rough on 
Jones Minor. He was only a beginner, and, 
being always bottom of the class in every 
subject, he could not be expected to do 
much in this. He deserved encouragement 
rather than a rebuff. 

On the whole, natural science was toler 
ably popular in its first term. The Sixth 
were allowed to make experimenta in the 
laboratory on half-holidays, until they played 
Guy Fawkes tricks and blew themselves up, 
and nearly burnt the whole place down. 
Then it was thought advisable to stop the 
privilege. The damage done was really 
serious. A whole regiment of bottles and 
valuable apparatus was ruined by the ex- 
plosion. As a consequence, the natural 
science lessons were discontinued till the 
end of term. We had to do Greek instead, 
much to Jones Minor' s disgust. 

I must hazard an opinion somewhat in- 
consistent with the majesty " which Ovid 
ascribes to the magisterial office. But 
honesty before all, if you please. I think 
Mr. Stone was hardly up to his work. He 
seldom seemed at home with his experi. 
ments. He burnt his fingers, and broke his 
glasses, and when he told us the wonderful 
things he was going to show us, they did 
not come off. It gave us a very mean 
opinion of the Jaws of nature. He gassed 
away about the behaviour of different 
elements, and said they were bound to do 
this and that; but when he came to prove 
his words, the elements stoutly refused to 
do anything of the sort. Something in- 
variably went wrong to spoil the entire 
show. 

Then he took refuge in the chalk and 


blackboard, and the greater part of the 
lesson was given up to cabalistic equations 
about CO, and H SO, in which we did not 
take the smallest interest. 

* Old Red " left at the end of term, and 
Mr. Gibbs, master of the Fifth Form, under- 
took the science lectures. He was no doubt 
a very learned man. He marshalled an 
array of letters after his name which mono- 

lised no small portion of the alphabet— 

R. G. S., F. L. S., ete, ete. “ Frogs and 
Flies" we called him at first, and after - 
wards ‘* Plagues ” for short. 

Mr. Gibbs had a long face. His head 
rose abnormally into a peak. His scanty 
hair was smitten with a similar inclination, 
for it had a way of sticking up when he 
grew excited. He had prominent cars and 
short legs. I am sorry that the necessities 
of my story compel me to describe the 
learned gentleman so minutely. I fear it 
may seem that I am poking fun at his 
appearance, but such is not the case. The 
particular incident I have to relate forms a 
connecting-link in the chain of this story, 
and obliges you to know what Mr. Gibbs 
was like. One can not describo a man’s 
person without making personal remarks. 

Mr. Gibbs was to lecture upon geology. 
From the very first Jones Minor took a 
dislike for the lessons. His antipathy in- 
creased as the term proceeded. He con- 
ceived a positive hatred for the subject. 
He wept bitter tears over it more than 
once, when it took the form of transcribing 
a hundred times the words “ palæozoic,” 
* stratigraphical," “ metamorphism.” The 
study involved endless chalk and black. 
board. Notes by the yard had to be taken 
down in the rough, and copied out neatly 
in playtime. 

It was small consolation to Jones Minor 
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that the study supplied him with a new 
vocabulary for aggressive purposes. 

* Come here, you young bivalve mollusc ! 
You think yourself a carboniferous epoch. 
don’t you? But you're only a rotten 


anticlinal axis! Yah! I'd sooner be a 
prehistoric porpoise, or a  muschelkalk 
nodule.” 


Mr. Gibbs could make nothing of Jones 
Minor. He tried kindness, he tried severity. 
He offered him a chocolate cream for every 
fossil in a collection of twenty that he would 
name correctly. Young Jones could not 
spot a single specimen. His fingers were 
inked beyond the second joint over hideous 
impositions. Before he had half-finished 
one he had got another twice as long. Like 
the snow in Ovid’s place of exile—before 
one fall had melted, another came, till two 
years’ snow accumulated. It was no ex- 
aggeration to say that before one week's 
layer of ink had been removed from Jones 
Minor's fingers by pumice-stone on bath 
night, another layer had formed upon 
them. 

The drill-sergeant never missed the face 
of Jones Minor at punishment parade on 
Thursdays. When he called the roll of 
delinquents he uttered Jones Minor’s name 
with a sneer of contempt, adding “ Of 
course ! " It was war to the knife between 
Mr. Gibbs and Jones Minor. 

The sergeant was popularly known as 
* Anzon Ips" He had received the name 
from his mode of giving the command, 
" Hands on hips!” He was short and very 
corpulent. The habit of throwing out his 
chest in the smart slimness of early man- 
hood had developed downwards in the 
march of years, adding weight if not dignity 
to his military presence. 

Popular opinion certainly supported Jones 
Minor in his attitude towards geology. It 
was all chalk, gibberish, and copybook. 
Gibberish was bound to be the language of 
a Gibbs. He took a malicious delight in 
the unsavoury stew. He mouthed out his 
polysyllabics with cold deliberation ; he 
gloated over the discomfiture of his miser- 
able victims, and revelled in their weari- 
ness. He compelled some outward aspect 
of decorum by interminable impositions, 
but there was always a smouldering menace 
of disgust which portended mischief. 

Matters came to a crisis at last. One day 
Plagues had drawn a variety of fossils on 
the blackboard to illustrate the next lesson. 
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Jones Minor happened to go into the lecture- 
room at the quarter. He saw the scheme 


of torture ready prepared. He stood a 
moment staring at it, and squirmed. He 
stared a little longer, turned his head side- 
ways, and smiled. He seemed to be really 
interested. Then, he took up a piece of 
chalk and made some additions to the 


diagrams. When he had finished the effect 
was remarkable. He stood capering with 
delight in front of the board; then he 
ran off to tell some of us what he had 
done. 

“I say, you chaps, I've been helping 
Plagues at his diagrams ! " 

* You have?” 

“Yes, Z have. Why shouldn't I? I 
can draw a jolly sight better than he can!” 


our scruples, and the two classes had. as- 
sembled before the bell rang. 

There was an ovation of merriment very 
flattering to the vanity of Jones Minor. It 
waxed warmer. In the height of the din 
Mr. Gibbs entered the room. He banged 
his big note-book down on his desk to 
emphasis? the command of Silence!“ 
which burst from his lips. 

We subsided into model attention at once, 
and the lecture began. There was a pre- 
liminary dictat'on of notes, which we took 
down, wondering how long it would be 
before he referred to the blackboard. Pre- 
sently he said : 

* You now understand that the different 
systems have their characteristc fossils. I 
have drawn dingrams of some prominent 
examples, which you will please copy in 
your notes," 

Then he turned right about and looked 
at the board. He peered at it closely with 
evident surprise. To prevent misunder- 
standing, I will try and give you a view of 
the board as Mr. Gibbs prepared it, and 
also a view after the additions ty Jones 
Minor. 

When Mr. Gibbs had finished his. scrutiny 
he turned round and faced the two classes. 
An ominous silence reigned—a fit of anoma- 
lous industry pervaded the room. Every 
pencil was busy, every head was bowed 
over a note-book. Some supported their 
absorbed brows with the left hand, and 
through spaces between fingers some eyes 
stolc furtive glances at the master. It was 
a positive relief when at last he spoke. Had 
the silence been further prolonged, some one 
must have burst. 

“ This is an act of audacious imperti- 
nence! he said, and paused. ‘“ Will the 
boy who perpetrated it step forward.” 

We all looked up. Jones Minor laid down 
his pencil without a moment’s hesitation, 
left his seat, and walked up to the master. 

* I thought so,” said Mr. Gibbs. Take 
the duster and remove your additiona.” 

The master waited till the operation was 
finished, then he put in a few touches to 


Don't swagger ! ” 
" Oh, it's a fact; there's no swagger about 
it. I have done my little best to make 


the lecture interesting for you. Come and 
have a look.” 

We did not see the fun of going into the 
lecture-room before we were obliged. But 


Jones Minor's importunity prevailed over 


complete the restoration of his di : 
and proceeded with the lecture as though 
nothing had happened. 

We were taken aback. We had expected 
thunderbolts of wrath; but Jupiter had 
stayed his hand for the moment. Towards 
the close of the lesson there were rumblings 
in the firmament. Mr. Gibbs spoke. 
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* Jones Minor has been guilty of gross 
impertinence. If I report him he will be 
flogged. I think he deserves a flogging. 
What do you all think ? ” 

This was a strange move in a war game— 
taking counsel with the enemy for the 
execution of a prisoner. Some one volun- 
teered the answer, Let him off this time, 
sir." 

“ That is not the point,” said the master. 
“I was once a boy myself, but I cannot 
recall such a flagrant piece of impudence 
being perpetrated upon a master. If such 
& thing had occurred I should certainly 
have expected the culprit to be soundly 
flogged. ( Oh, sir!’) The offence is two. 
fold. It was outrageous of Jones Minor to 
tamper with my diagrams; it was grossly 
impertinent of him to draw caricatures of 
me. Do not imagine that I regard them as 
a personal insult. It is a mark of celebrity 
to be publicly caricatured. Our eminent 
statesmen are so treated in the paces of 
the ‘London Charivari’? Jones Minor’s 
caricatures were cleverly executed. They 
displayed originality and talent; they were 
evidence of ability which I did not know 
existed in Jones Minor. It is perhaps a 
compliment that Jones Minor should think 
me worthy of his artistic skill." 

Here Mr. Gibbs paused, and looked hard 
at Jones Minor, who fidgeted and blushed, 
and evidently felt uncomfortable. The 
master continued his address. 

“I am trying to make out a case for 
Jones Minor, because I doubt if he has the 
brains to make it out for himself, and he 
will need the utmost skill of special pleading 
to save his hide if I report him to the head- 
master. l assure Jones Minor that, if he 
thought to annoy me by his impertinence, 
he has signally failed. I cannot help my 
appearance; I am as nature made me. If 
I were a caricaturist I might be tempted to 
represent Jones Minor on the blackboard as 
a tadpole on his hind legs—thus.”’ 

Mr. Gibbs turned round and drew a 
comical little figure on the blackboard. It 
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elicited roars of laughter, and made Jones 
Minor’s face redden to the verge of apoplexy. 
The master eyed him with unmoved counten- 
ance. 

* Look at Jones Minor; he seems dis- 
turbed in mind. His face does not com- 
mand its usual expression of stolid calm. 
While often reminding me of a dumpling, 
it now suggests & ripe tomato. What 
possesses the child ? He looks as if he were 
going to cry. Is he struck with penitence, 
or does he fear the punishment in store, or 
is he suffering from derangement of the 
liver? I can mix him a dose of salts." 

By this time the two classes were con- 
vulsed with such a tempest of laughter that 
further remarks would have been inaudible. 
Mr. Gibbs raised his hand, and waved Jones 
Minor towards the door. He was not slow 
to take the hint. Gathering up his books 
he fled from the room to escape further 
roasting. The merriment gradually sub- 
sided, and the master made a few more 
remarks. 

“I hope I have spiked Jones Minor's 
guns. I do not think he will meddle with 
my diagrams again. Boys, I am aware 
that my lectures are dry. I wish it were 
possible to make them otherwise. The 
science of geology can only be studied at a 
disadvantage in the lecture- room. If I 
could get you into some interesting locality 
and give you practical insight into the 
arrangement of strata, and help vou search 
for fossils, the exercise would stimulate your 
zeal. But bookwork divorced from field- 
work must prove dry. Yet, if you can digest 
what you hear, you may lay a foundation 
of high value for future research. Any- 
how, the headmaster has assigned to me this 
branch of study, and I am bound to carry 
it out to the best of my power. You 
can go." 

I think Plagues rose in our opinion over 
that lecture. The way he scored off Jones 
Minor showed a variation of the penal code 
effective and pungent. At any rate, it 
made us cautious of provoking similar treat- 
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ment. To have the laughter of a class 
turned upon one is not pleasant. Jones 
Minor felt the mortification of that scene 
acutely. We called him “ Epsom " (alluding 
to “salts ") in remembrance, and he writhed 
under it. He was careful not to offend Mr. 
Gibbs again, and the geology lessons, deprived 
of their chief element of interest, dwindled 
into the dulness of skimmed ditch-water. 

Anzon Ips was amazed at the absence of 
Jones Minor'a name from his list on two 
successive Thursdays. He said nothing the 
first time, but on the second occasion he 
asked for an explanation. One of the un- 
ruly squad said: Call him Epsom—he ll tell 
you." 

Now Jones Minor felt a certain amount 
of pardonable pride at having escaped a 
second penal drill. It prompted him to go 
and watch the performance, that he might 
gloat over the drudgery of the convicts on 
parade. He sauntered about their neigh- 
bourhood, and passed gibes by wireless 
telegraphy to the victims, which called forth 
demonstrations of threatened vengeance. 
Anon Ips observed the breach of discipline 
in the ranks, and detected the cause. 

" Now, then, Master Epsom," he cricd, 
“none of your larks, disturbing the squad. 
How is it you're not among them? Eh, 
Master Epsom ? Come and explain." 

Jones Minor came, but resentment boiled 
in his breast at the insult, and he planned 
immediate action to avenge his dignity. 
When two yards distant from the sergeant, 
Jones Minor lowered his head like a ram, 
and, rushing with full force, he butted the 
warrior in the md-region of the waistcoat. 
A roar burst forth like that of a wounded 
bull. Anzon Ips was on his back, windless 
and wallowing. When he had recovered, 
his rage knew no bounds. Dismissing the 
squad, he seized Jones Minor by the nape 
of the neck and shook him till his teeth 
chattered. Then he marched him off 
straight to Dr. Marsham, with the result 
that Jones Minor had a flogging after all. 

( 70 be continucd.) 


OSIAH GRAYLING, Esq., was at tea with 
e) his wife in the room overlooking the 
terrace gardens. The servant had a moment 
before entered with a note for him, and you 
had only to watch the s owl upon his face 
as he read the contents in evident astonish- 
ment, to see the aptness of the name, 
* Grumpimug," so irreverently bestowel 
upon him by Master Jack Thompson. 

“ Bother those lads!” he growled. 
* There's no bottoming their impudence.” 

Mrs. Grayling looked at him questioningly. 
She was always a little in awe of her hus- 
band’s overbearing disposition, but the last 
day or two she had seemed more reticent 
than ever in his presence. 

That boy next door, and the other young 
scamp—what do you think they're after 
now? Want to pass a string across the 
poles from one garden to the other, over my 
ground! Over my ground, if you please ! 
Did you ever hear of such a thing? At 
least, I suppose that's what they're driving 
at by all this jargon." 

“A string?” queried his wife, in some 
surprise. Whatever for? 

. * How should 7 know? Oh. to- here. 
see for yourself; if you can make out their 
wretched scrawl.” 


THOSE YOUNG BARBARIANS. 


Bv F. H. Borrow, 


Author of “A Deadly Anchorage," Trapped.“ etc. eic. 


(Hustrated by ALFRED J. JOHNSON.) 


CHAPTER II. 


He tossed the letter unceremoniously 
enough to his gentle wife, and went on with 
his meal. Shetook it up eagerly, and read it : 


“ Sır, — The undersined present their com- 
pliments to Mr. Grayling, and beg you will 
allow them the privilidge mentioned below, 
viz., to let us pass a cord over his garden 
from the garden of one of the aforenamed 
undersineds to the garden of the other afore- 
named undersineds. We greatly desire you 
will permit the writers this peivilidge, as the 
cord sha'n't be in your way. The writers 
hereby agree to pass it over high enough so 
that Mr. Grayling can walk under it without 
knocking his hat off. 

" And what we want it for is so that we 
can make signals to each of the undersineds 
when the other wants to call his attention. 

And you pettitione:s will ever pray, 

* (Sine1) John Thompson. 
“ (Sinel) James Burton. 


“To Mr. Grayling, Esq. 
„P. S. — An answer will oblige. 
** (Sined) John Thompson. 
** (Sined) Jumes Burton." 
Mrs. Grayling read this letter through two 
or three times. Then she looked at her 
husband. 


** Well ? " he asked. 

They won't do any harm, Josiah.“ 

" Won't do any harm? Do you suppose 
I want a whole army of boys tramping 
backwards and forwards over my garden * 
They're nuisance enough now, with their 
shouting and racket. Give them an incl 
and they'll take an ell. "There's a bit of thc 
wild beast in every boy." 

Mrs. Grayling sighed. Then she took. 
her courage in both hands and spoke hex 
thoughts. 

" I can’t agree with you altogether, dear,” 
she said. “I know boys are a bit wild at 
times, but it's their nature, bless the lads, 
and I don't believe thev need be any worse 
for it. Wildness of this kind may only 
mean strong, bright spirits, and the promise 
of good, brave men some day. I've watched 
those two from my window. "They've 
cheered me up, although they never even 
knew or cared that I was noticing them. It 
was a pleasure to sce how they worked at 
their play, digging and boring, and trundling 
tae eirth like men. I didn't mind their 
whooping and whistling, not I. 1 felt the 
better for it—less of a moping, useless old 
woman than I've done for a long time. No, 
dea, I cant agree with you on this. I 
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oy with all my heart, God bless those 
8 ! 57 
Her husband stared. This was certainly 
a new experience to him, to have his quiet 
unobtrusive wife oppose him in such long- 
winded speech. But the novelty acted 
something as a dash of cold water in the 
face—it made him gasp, metaphorically 
speaking, for mayb» a moment, but it 
brought a glow afterwards that was as 
refreshing as it was eurprising. To Mrs. 
Grayling's astonishment he did not snap 
her up in his usual autocratic style, and his 
unexpected silence gave her fresh courage. 
Besides," she continued, flushing with 
the unwontel flow of her words, these 
dads have brains; you can see they're not 
‘of the silly automatic type that only plays 
dn beaten tracks. "They've worked out their 
plans and stuck to them, and they're 
evidently working out others, to judge by 
this funny, boyish letter. You oughtn't to 
be down on them—you used to say & boy 
. that used his brains was one of God's most 
promising creatures." 
Mr. Grayling scowled. His wife was 
. evidently hitting him hard. 
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what I always said —give a boy an inch and 
he'll take an ell." 

He crumpled the letter up and tossed it 
aside ; and there for the time the matter had 
perforce to rest. 

Then came the stirring battle of the cave. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Mrs. 
Grayling sat at her window looking out over 
the gardens, as she had done so often of late. 
Even if no boys were about, the long gardens, 
with their dividing hedges, and the large 
field, made a pleasant outlook. But if the 
Ar. appeared upon the scene she forgot all 
else. 


To-day, as she sat and watched, the door 
of the Thompson's kitchen suddenly flew 
open, and Jack, cap all anyhow on head, 
shot out, and bolted down towards his 
earthworks. He stood under the pole, at 
the top of which was his amateur semaphore, 
and the next moment the arms of the signal 
were flying up and down as if seed. 
From her window the lonely watcher could 
see & similar semaphore in the Burtons' 
garden, but its arms hung limply, and the 
absence of any response to his signal evi- 
dently made the boy impatient. He raised 


% * Bother those lads!’ he growled.” 


* [s that any reason for letting them 
‘annoy me? he asked glcomily. 

They won't; I'm quite sure they won't. 
You should have seen them the other day, 
planning this communication between thoir 
two gardens. There was a third boy with 
them, Josiah. My heart stood still for a 
moment when I saw him— be was so like— 
so very like——" 

She paused. The look on her husband's 
face was forbidding. door. to undo the 
slight good she might already have done, 
she passed on, without finishing what she 
was saying. 

“ Yes, they've certainly got brains. 
They've put up a sort of signal arrangement 
at the top of a clothes-post in each garden 
with strings and arms, and they signal to 
each other. It's quite a sight to see the 
arms moving. They only finished it yester- 
day." 

Mr. Grayling's pride, or surliness, or what 
you will, was hard to break down. Spite of 
the momentary interest he had taken in his 
wife's account, the habit of having his own 
way could not be broken in a moment. 

" Oh, well!” he said, if they've got a 
gemaphore, what on earth do they want with 
a cord across my garden as well? It's just 


his voice in an unmelodious shout, which 
penetrated into more back yards than those 
of the Graylings and the Burtons. 

“Jim, you silly gudgeon, what's the 
good of my signalling my arms nearly off if 
you can't answer ? ” 

This was followed by another flurry of the 
semaphore, and shortly after an answering 
hail from next door but one set his heart at 
rest. There was a momentary exchange of 
signals—for no very apparent reason except 
the fun of it—and then the semaphore arms 
hung limp again, Jack turned and busied 
himself at the entrance to the burrow, and 
a moment afterwards Jim Burton crawled 
through the hole in the hedge, followed by 
anotherlad. Mrs. Grayling started, and her 
eyes lit up. It was the boy the sight of 
whom had so strangely moved her a few 
days ago. 

Evidently great things were on. The 
three boys consulted together for a short 
time ; then Jack wri ed out of sight into 
the cave. He emerged with a fencing-stick 
and a coil of rope, which latter he flung at 
the foot of the semaphere-post. The two 
other lads then sallied forth into the field, 
and Jack was left alone, to act apparently 
as sentry. To the old lady watching from 


her quiet room the whole procedure afforded 
a pleasure out of all proportion. Surely 
there was something more than just a trio 
of playful lads; she surely saw things 
other than the scene before her? Else why 
that suspicion of a tear amongst the smiles 
that lighted up her face every now and 
again f 

For some little time the solitary sentinel 
paced to and fro in front of his mounds; 


.then, impatient of the monotony, he forgot 


his military bearing. Dropping the stick he 
had shouldered, he prepared to swarm up 
the post to take a higher and broader view 
of things. Just, however, as he had clasped 
the pole a long dart, made from a light stick 
tipped with a paper wing, flew over the 
hedge and buried itself in the soft earth near 
him, to the consternation of the lady at the 
window, who wondered what would happen 
next. In an instant the valiant sentinel 
had seized his weapon again and made a 
dash for the hole in the hedge: The fray had 
evidently begun in real earnest. 

For a considerable time he held the 
passage against ‘‘ unnumbered odds "— 
unnumbered, that is, by the lady watching, 
who was unable to see clearly what had 
happened. In reality there were three 
youths on the farther side who were en- 
deavouring to force their way into the garden. 
Amid shouts and laughter, and occasional 
howls when now and again a stroke or a 
thrust told with exceptional effect, the mimic 
battle raged. At length an angry shout 
went up from the throat of Master Jack, 
who was evidently tiring of the uneven 
condition of affairs. 

" Here, Jim and Art, you silly cuckoos, 
hurry up, wherever you are!“ 

From which Mrs. Grayling guessed that 
the foe was other than the jua she had seen 
earlier on. Indeed, this was soon apparent, 
for now into her range of vision came these 
boys themselves round from the front of the 
house, silently and swiftly tip-toeing down 
the garden path, and dodging here and there 
behind fruit bush or tree, when there 
seemed any danger of discovery. 

She wondered. with an excitement to 
which she had long been a stranger, whether 
after all they were friends or foes. Almost, 
in her anxiety, she was for calling out to the 
valiant Jack, lest they came to overthrow 
and not to aid ; but with a smile at her own 
wild tumult of heart she restrained the 
impulse of the moment. 

Nearer and nearer the young scampo 
came, and just before reaching the scene 
of action they threw themselves upon the 


ground, and wormed their way upon their 
stomachs towards the h ereupon 
followed a piece of strategy that would have 


done credit to older heads. The foremost 
boy had drawn Jack's attention to their 
presenoe, and he, making a momentary 
feint of giving way, stepped back for a 
second. an instant one of the attacking 
party was through the hole in the hedge; 
but, before his friends could follow, Jack 
was back on the defensive, and his two 
allies had pounced upon the intruder. 

A short, sharp scuffle ensued. The boys 
in the field, realising what had happened, 
redoubled their shouts and their efforts to 
break through, what time Jim and the 
boy they had called Art" dragged their 
struggling prisoner, after much hard work, 
to the post in the rear, where they en- 
deavoured to truss him with the rope and 
render his opposition of less avail. 

It was at this crisis that disaster fell upon 
the doughty Jack. One of the two remain- 
ing lads of the attacking party fell suddenly 
forward through the opening, manfully dis- 
regarding the blows he could not dodge, 
and, catching the defender by the ankle, 
pulled him to the ground, causing him to 


loose his grasp of the basket-stick in the 
shock. A mighty shout of triumph went up, 
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into this she presently espied Master Jack, 
right side uppermost by now, being hustled. 


YF 


The arms of the signal were flying." 


and before his friends dared leave their 
prisoner, Jack was hauled upon his back into 
the field, and dragged over the grass by the 
legs, with much loss of dignity and comfort. 

However much they might desire to aid 
their fallen comrade, now leaving the arena 
of battle in such uncomely style, neither Jim 
nor the youngster called Art " could leave 
the prisoner they had themselves taken. 
. Heit was who decided that upon the instant, 
for though his body was roped to the pole his 
hands had not yet been pinioned, and he 
made a firm grab at the collar of each of his 
captors, the while he jeered rudely at their 
efforts to get away to their Dorado s aid. 

*" Go on ! he yelled gleefully. “Goon! 
Don't mind me/ 1 can wait. If you don't 
jolly well look sharp there won't be much of 
him left to get back. Hurrah, our side! 

Much of the meaning of all this shouting 
and rough-and-tumble was lost upon Mrs. 
Grayling at her window. Now she leaned 
to the idea that it was all part of a huge 
game, such a game as wild, healthy lads 
would delight in, where the chance of a 
cracked head or a bruised shin would only 
add an interest to the play ; now again she 
was filled with misgiving that it was all dead 
earnest, and that her own particular friends 
were in danger of untold sufferings should 
they be vanquished in the conflict. 

At the end of the Burtons' garden was a 
small shed for stowage of garden tools, and 


It took them some little time, even with the 
persuasive force of two to one, to get him 
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the key, they vanished, and Jaok was left to 
kick to his heart’s content ; nor, to judge by 
the noise and thumping, was that content 
going to be soon arrived at. 

The other prisoner was by now overcome 
and rendered helpless, and the rival armies 
being thus equalised met in the open, each 
on its way to attempt the rescue of the 
imprisoned third portion it had lost. For 
some few minutes four boys were so mixed 
up that their own mothers would have had 
difficulty in sorting them, and it was only 

ible to tell whose legs were struck by the 

asket-stick with which Burton had armed 

himself, by the howl from the head of 
corresponding ownership. 

After a time, however, the two hosts 
separated, and the captors of Master Jack 
Thompson, feigning flight, were hotly pur- 
sued. Teang & long circle in the field, mey 
gained on their pursuers, and at lengt 
made a dash for the garden where their 
comrade was tied, like a trussed cockerel, 
to the clothes-post. There was no time to 
release him, however; albeit one of them 
made a gallant attempt with a blunt pen- 
knife, sawing feverishly but ineffectively 
at his thongs. The pursuers were now hard 
upon them, and, leaving the task unfinished, 
he followed the first lad into the cave, 
whence, masters for the time being of the 
situation, they hurled derisive epithets at 
the former owners. 

Jim Burton stared disconsolate. 

" What mokes we were," he cried, “ to 
let them get down there; it'll take a month 
to get them out." 

But the other lad turned to him with 
dancing eyes. 

Don't you worry, my son," he said, 
executing a dance in the exuberance of his 
spirits. Just you leave it to me. I reckon 
we're going to pull it off this time." 

The idea was scouted by a fresh burst of 
derision from the two inside the burrow, 
in which the trussed prisoner joined without 
invitation. 

Nowise put out, the lad whispered to his 
comrade and disappeared, leaving him on 
guarl at the cave mouth. He soon re- 
appeared in the farther garden, where he 
App himself to the task of freeing Jack, 
whose kicks were still fast and furious upon 
the inside of the shed. Using a plank which 
he found at hand, and utterly regardless 
of the feelings with which the elder Burton 
might be supposed to look upon the outrage 


“With much loss of dignity and comfort." 


satisfactorily pushed inside; but at length 
they succeeded in shutting the door upon 
him and locking it. Whereupon, taking 


to his property, he made a running charge 
at the shed door. The crash was delightful, 
and quite effectual, The door flew open, 
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ad Jack emerged triumphant. The two 
looked at the result of the collision. 

“ Qld Jim'll have a job to put that right, 
so’s his pater won't notice it!“ said Jack 
com placently. 

The final move, which gave the game back 
into the hands of the original holders of the 
cave, was totally unexpected by the old lady, 
who sat watching the sentinel left on guard 
and wondering what had become of the two 
she had seen a few moments before contem- 
plating the damage to Mr. Burton's tool-shed. 

Suddenly she heard the door of the 
Thompson's kitchen open, and before her 
astonished eyes appeared Jack and his 
friend, bearing between them a large pail 
of water. She saw the boy closer now than 
sh» had seen him hitherto, and her heart 
beat with renewed excitement. 
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An exclamation behind her caused -her 
to start and tremble violently. Turning, 
she beheld her husband standing and 
looking over her shoulder at the two 
lads. 

Oh, my dear," she whispered, ‘ what 
will the end be?“ 

He paid no heed; all his attention was 
concentrated on the laughing pair, struggling 
under their load down the garden path. A 
sudden shout from the pinioned boy, Look 
out, you fellows! They're going to dr——” 
was stopped by Burton, who unceremoniously 
covered the youngsters mouth with his 
hand, and caused the remainder of the 
friendly warning to die off in a spluttering 
guggle. The next instant, to an accom- 
panying howl of triumph, the contents of the 
pail were shot down the hole which had been 


“ Oh, I say, that's too bad! I've got the 
jolly lot down the back of my neck 

Fearful of what further treats might 
follow, the two denizens of the cave struggled 
each to be first out, with the result that a 
portion of the earthworks was demolished 
in their struggles, as they emerged, draggled 
and unkempt, into the daylight, to face the 
delighted laughter of their RI PR 

The game was over. Amid a final series 
of ear-splitting yells, they were overpowered, 
and the victory lay with the first holders of 
the earthworks, who stood now amongst 
the ruins, contemplating half-doubtfully 
whether the price paid for triumph was 
not, after all, rather high. 

Mrs. Grayling turned t> her husband. 
She spoke no word, yet he answered the 
question in her mind. 


" [t must be!” she murmured. “It is his made as chimney to the cave. There was a " Oh ! if you like," he said, half-grudgingly, 
very image!“ scuffle and a yell. and she rang the bell. 
( To be concluded.) 
— — 0000 — — 
THE EARLY DAYS OF GENERAL BOOTH: 


HIS FIRST MISSION-ROOM—STORY OF “THE TWO WILLIAMS." 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES F. SHAW. 


conditions connected with his environment 
or his family to raise him above the young 
fellows of his own class. But an abiding 
faith in God and his own strong dominating 
personality combined to carry him above 
the commonplace and made him what he is 
now—one of the most remarkable figures of 
the twentieth century. Seventy-eight years 
of age, and leading men with the enthu- 
siasm and virility of a man in his prime! 

William Booth was born in one of a terrace 
of unpretentious dwelings at Sneinton, 
a suburb of Nottingham, on April 10, 
1829. His parents were staunch church- 
goers, and regularly attended the parish 
church. His father, by trade a builder, 
was at one time in prosperous circum- 
stances. He was unfortunate and suffered 
rather heavy reverses in some of his specula- 
tions, so that young Booth was early sent 
out to earn his own living. He was ap- 
prenticed to a pawnbroker in the city. 
No doubt the insight he got into the awful 
effects of sin and poverty at the pledge- 
counter turned his thoughts to the need 

of an uplifting influence. 

One day, while standing at the doorway 
of his master's shop, his attention was drawn 
to an announcement of a special mission 
service to be conducted in Broad Street 
Wesleyan Chapel by the Rev. Mr. Bramwell. 
Young Booth resolved to attend the meet! 
and whilst there he received the impression— 
the inspiration that throughout the sixty 
years that have passed since then has 
spurred him onward and upward in his 
noble endeavours to raise the fallen and 
brighten the lives of the oppressed. 

Although a mere lad of seventeen years, 
he soon became a prominent figure at Broad 
Street Chapel. His strong individuality 
asserted itself in prayer-meetings and other 
religious gatherings. At that time he be- 
came very friendly with a youth of his own 
age, William Sampson, son of the chapel 
choirmaster. The lads rivalled each other in 
Christian zea], and soon began to hold open- 
air meetings in Sneinton—a slum district of 
the lace capital. In this work they had the 
assistance of three or four sweet-voiced girls 
from the congregation at Broad Street, who 
sang hymns, whilst Booth and his com- 
panion delivered short sermonettes. 

“The Two Williams,” as they were 
styled by the residents in the neighbour- 
hood, rented a room in a small cottage in 
Kid Street, and held services there regu- 


to quit themselves well in the battle of 
life. i 
There was nothing in the early associations 


HE history of General Booth, leader 
of the Salvation Army—the pre- 
sent day- Apostle of the Poor—is a most 
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of General Booth to suggest he would some 
day reach the high pinnacle on which he 
now rests; there were no exceptional 


romantic one, and should act as an inspi- 
ration to young fellows on the threshold of 
ood who are fired with an ambition 
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No. 1 Kid Street, in the Slums of Nottingham, where General Booth and 
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his friend William Sampson held their First Mission Meeting. 


larly every Friday evening. They preached 
outside the cottage and used the interior 
as a penitent-room. The splendid spirit 
of the young fellows created a deep impres- 
sion on the rough and uncouth people 
of the slums, and many wayward ones 
pressed forward to learn more of the religion 
that possessed William Booth and his 
comrade. Their sympathy with the poor 
was practical. No collections were made, 
the money necessary to pay the small but 
unavoidable expenses being provided by 
the two young enthusiasts out of their own 
weekly earnings. 

On one occasion they found an aged and 
decrepit woman existing in a filthy hovel 
in the very heart of Nottingham slumdom. 
The Two Williams" immediately sought 
out a decent habitation for the old woman. 
They paid the rent of a room for her in a 
cottage at the corner of Holland Street 
and deputed their girl allies to keep her 
supplied with the necessaries of life. The 
old lady died happy two years later, with tho 
name of William Booth upon her lips. 

“Mrs. Wright's, No. 1 Kid Street," 
became well-known throughout Nottingham 
as the headquarters of the young evangelists. 
Many notorious characters attended the 
open-air meetings, and a large number 
entered the humble penitent.room, and 
William Booth prayed over them with all 
the eloquence and fervour of his passionate 


soul. One of the characters who often 
attended was the famous Bendigo, the 
converted  prize-fighter, who was known 


throughout England for his prowess with 
the gloves, and who later went about 
preaching and exhorting those who had 
attended his many big battles to turn 


General Booth Driving through his Native Town, witb the Mayor, 
e began bis First 


Sixty Years after 
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from their wickedness and accept the 
Gospel of Christ. The services at Kid 
Street were conducted over a period of 
five years. All that time ‘The Two 


Williams " gained strength, eloquence, and 
experience in the work, and all who heard 
them realised the great possibilities of a 
distinguished career for each one. 

Death, however, claimed William Samp- 
son when he had reached his twenty-second 
year. ]t was a terrible blow to voung 
Booth, who shortly afterwards left his 
situation as pawnbroker's assistant and went 
to a more important position in London. 

Later he went to college to receive the 
conventional training of a candidate for 
the Methodist ministry. But he had 
obtained the best of all preparations for his 
life’s work in the days of glorious memory 
when, in the little pawnbroker’s shop in the 
slum quarters of the lace capital, he daily 
issued to the poor and needy pledges for 
their temporal good, and nightly extracted 
from them pledges for their eterna] benefit. 

It was on July 5, 1865, after a period of 
religious work in the East End of London, 
that he returned home to his wife and 
said: My dear, I have found out the work 
I have to do.” The world has iust begun 
to realise what that work was. To-day 
the Salvation Army has 7,000 branches in 
fifty countries and colonies, and employs 
over 18,000 paid officers. 

They say a prophet has no honour in his 
own country. When General Booth re- 
turned to his birthplace after founding the 
Salvation Army he wished to speak at a 
great meeting held in one of the public halls. 
But he could not find a gentleman to take 
the chair. Nobody in power sympathised 
with the leader of the ** Blood and Glory ” 
Regiment. But last year he returned to 
Nottingham to receive the Freedom of his 
birthplace. He was welcomed by the 


‘Mayor, honoured by the civic authorities, 


and acclaimed with one voice by the people. 
High, low, rich and poor literally rose at 
the one-time pawnbroker's assistant of the 
city, and pressed forward to do him honour. 


-— 
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BUGLE-CALLS AND THEIR MEANINGS: 


MERRY 


1 ATKINS is a poet in the rough. To 

every intimate military air or barrack- 
room 80 he adds his own rollicking 
rhymes, which have a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for bluntness and good-humour. The 
bugle-calls, of course, become very familiar 
owing to their daily repetition, and the 
soldier has therefore had ample opportunity 
to compose for these some of his neatest and 
most effective rhymes. 

]t is an excellent practice, for the pretty 
calls are thus never forgotten, and even 
when the soldier is roused from his warm 
bed at the first notes of Réveille” the 
following rhyme rushes irresistibly into his 
head : 

“Get out of bed! Get out of bed, 
You lazy lubbers! 
Get out of bed! Get out of bed, 
And seize your scrubbers ! 
The sun has risen o'er the hills." 


These words just suit the call, which runs : 
Réveille. 


At once the day's work is entered upon, 
and something like thirty-six separate bugle- 
calls are sounded before Lights Out is 
reached. Then there are the special regi- 


mental bugle-calls, company calls, and calls 
for use in camp and on the march. As these 
are very numerous, only the chief ones must 
be mentioned. 

Undoubtedly one of the calls most fre- 
quently heard is the one requiring the 
orderly-corporals to report. The orderly- 
corporal is responsible for the rations and 
meals for his company, and is one of the 
busiest men in barracks. Therefore, when 
the troops hear the following: 

Orderly Corp?rals. 


Bv A. P. Hatton. 


it is no wonder they all exclaim, ‘‘ The 
orderly-corporal's on the run," which just 
fits the first line of the music. 

The Defaulters" call is repeated nearly 
as many times, beginning at Reveille and not 
ceasing till 9.45 P.M., and on each occasion 
the hapless defaulter must leave whatever 
he may be doing and hasten to report him- 
self. it is small comfort to him to hear his 
comrades singing, as the call is played : 


“You can be a defaulter as long as you like, 
As long as you answer your name." 


Defaulters. 


The Rations call is both familiar and 
popular, for it assembles the mess orderlies 
to receive the bread and meat, groceries, 
and vegetables twice or thrice a day. 


Rations. 


The Post call is even more popular, 
for then the soldiers, particularly those in 
foreign lands, rush gleefully out in anticipa- 
tion of a letter from home, or perhaps from 
The girl he left behind him." 


Post-call (or Letters from Home). 


The words are : 


„Letter from Caroline, boys! 
Letter from Car-o-line ! " 


But need it be said that there is a call 
which certainly beats even the above in 
popularity ? The young recruit is con- 
stantly being reminded by old soldiers that 
he only enlisted to hear the Cookhouse 
Door " call. 


* The Cookhouse Door.” 
„„ = 


The words are surely familiar to everybody : 


“Then, come to the cookhouse door, boys: 
Come to the cookhou:e door !” 


This call announces each meal hour 


namely, at 7.45 A. M., 12.45 P. M., and 4. 15 P. M. 

It is closely followed by a call which means 
that the orderly- officer has commenced his 
rounds of the men's meals. 


RHYMES SET TO MARTIAL MUSIC. 


“ Pick em up.” 


However, it has the words : 


“Pick ‘em ap! Pick 'em up! 
Hot potatoes, hot potatoes! 
Pick ‘em up! Pick ‘em up! 
Hot potatoes, oh ! " 


In cavalry and artillery regiments there are 
horses to be fed as well, and the ** Stables ” 
call, sounded by several trumpeters in har- 
mony, is one of the prettiest of all : 


y, —— 0^" 
A amet a ar 
NyA GE um HeH 


The first four lines of the words are : 


“Turn out of your quarters, 
Come down to the stables 
And water your horses, 
Aud give them sonie corn." 


It sometimes happens that the words 
differ in certain regiments, but that is not 
the case regarding the call which bids the 
officers dine. In practically every regiment 
when the officers are coming forth to partake 
of their appetising evening meal, the hungry 
soldier tries to console himself by singing : 

* Officers’ wives get puddings and pies, 
Bat soldiers’ wives get skilly !” 


These words are repeated to the first por- 
tion of the brisk call, which runs: 


Officers! Dinner. 


When Tommy needs a hint that he has 
only a quarter of an hour in which to prepare 
for parade, the quarter call warns him: 


l Quarter. 
G — 


“Quarter of an hour to do it in!” 


And when he is at last ready for his guard 
duty the bugler sounds : 


Guard Duty. 
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The smart call at once suggests the words: 
“Come and do a picket, boys! 
Come and do a guard ! 
You think it's very easy, 
Bat you'll find it’s jolly bard!” 

When the new guard has finally com- 
pleted the relief of the sentries of the old 
guard, the latter is marched away for dis- 
missal, and the bugler of the new guard 
salutes them with the call : 


Saluting the Guard. 


* Cheer up, the old guard, the new guard's come, 
They don't care a farthing what the old guard's 
done !” 
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And so throughout the day the barracks 
resound to the music of the never-ending 
bugle-calls, cach one of which has its meaning 
of duty for certain men and a lighter meaning 
in words for all. The most elaborate calls 
grace the night, for at 9.30 p.m. is sounded 
the “ First Post," often by a dozen buglers, 
when the canteen is closed, and the troops 
retire to their barrack-rooms. At ten 
o'clock comes the “ Last Post,” that long 
and impressive call which is always sounded 
over the grave of a dead soldier, and, with 
the sounding of Lights Out " a quarter of 
an hour later, the barracks are all plunged 
in darkness and quietude, and the sentries 
are left alone with the night. 


Lights Out. 


A 
— 
— 


„Lights out ! 


Lights out 1" 


— EF⏑12 ⏑— — —— .. — ͤ — 


Wu holding that fly-fishing is generally 

by far the most interesting method of 
taking trout, it must be admitted that cer- 
tain forms of worm-fishing are very artistic, 
if somewhat dirty. 

The“ north countrie man will put on 
a very fine cast and attach a tiny red worm 
to two little hooks, in the Stewart tackle ” 
fashion. He sallies out and gets into the 
stream at the lowest point he means to 
fish, and creeps gradually along, throwing 
his lure gently on one side or the other, 
and sometimes is most successful among the 
shyest fish. 

This is generally done in the summer, but 
if streams run low in the spring it is equally 
successful. It is better to wade, as fish are 
more easily reached, and can see you less 
clearly, as you are low down; but if the 
bank is well wooded fish may often be taken 
in this way without that necessity. Under 
your own bank is the best place to find 
fish then. 

It is called clear-water worm-fishing,” 
and is almost as difficult as casting a fly. 

The sort of worming most in vogue in 
spring, however, is quite different, and is 
only practicable when the water is coloured. 
You use stouter tackle, and rather a larger 
hook, and bait with a large brandling or 
small dew worm, dropping it into every 
little eddy that you come to. Quite a 
small one will often hold a good fish, and 
hə wil take freely enough if he sees, or 
smalls, the worm. 

It is not a high-class method, but then 
boys don’t always want to be high class, 
and they do want to catch fish ; therefore, if 
your stream gets thick and is unfit for fly, 
go in for the “‘dirty worm” and fill your 
bag; but when the water is clearing, and 
you see fish rise, take off your worm tackle 
and put on fly at once. You will find the 
trout very easy to take with fly during the 
first hours of the clearing of a flood. 

Sometimes the minnow may be tried 
with success before the fly is of any use, 
and it has this advantage, that it gives 
you a chance for the biggest fish. A small 
„Devon is generally best, and your line 
should be quite short, for there is no occasion 
to keep far off from your fish, as the water 
is still a little coloured. 

Keep your rod-top low down, nearly 
touching the water, and spin your minnow 
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THE B. O. P. ANGLER. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


II. —WORM AND MINNOW FISHING. 


against the stream, in rough places, not 
Staying long anywhere, and getting your 
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the fish inside. It is fatal, to you, not the 
fish, Dull windy weather is good for 
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The Last Struggle. 


fish out quickly when hooked, for 
tackle is, or should be, fairly stout. 

If you use a net, mind you don't catch 
the hooks in the netting before getting 


your 


minnow-fishing ; but if the water is much 

coloured sunshine is an advantage. 
Experience only can tell you when to 
lsav2 the worm and when to leave the 
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minnow and take to the fly. It depends so 
much on weather and water. If you are 
a sportsman you will never keep on with 
coarser methods when the finer become 
available. 

A few general hints are all we now have 
room for. First, don't go out in cold spring 
weather too lightly clad. Put on thick 
waterproof boots and leggings; and wear 
rough tweed or homespun clothes, with 
plenty of pockets. Take some food with 
you, for though you may mean to be out 
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only an hour or two, the uncertainty of 
fishing is proverbial, and a reccrd day must 
not be curtailed for want of a sandwich. 

Make sure before starting that all your 
tackle is in order. Also, if you are going 
some miles on the moors, take a compass 
and mind your bearings ; this may save you 
many a long tramp which a strict keeping 
the course of the stream, when returning, 
would involve. 

If you meet old local hands don’t trust 
their advice quite implicitly as to flies, etc 


IO e ———— —— — .- 


I have generally found them most obliging 


-and trustworthy, but it is not to their 


interest that you should take out many 
fish. Moreover, they are nearly always 
prejudiced in favour of the“ local "flies. I 
have found that the“ coachman " or March 
brown " is quite as effective in many cases. 

Lastly, always be ready to help any 
brother angler, even to your own incon- 
venience. It is thus that brotherly feeling 
is kept alive. 

[THE END.] 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER Parsons, F. R. N. S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 


Author of “Art and Engliss Coins," ete, etc. 


PART I1.—continued. 


Straits Setthements. 


BESE rich and important trading stations, situated on the Straits 
of Malacca, comprise the three settlements of Malacca, Penang 
and Wellesley Province, and Singapore, which were united under one 
government in 1826, with its seat at Penang, afterwards transferred 
to Singapore. Before the advent of the English, the Portuguese 
and Dutch were successively the paramount powers on the Malacca 
Straits ; but in 1786 the East India Company acquired the island of 
Pulu Penang, afterwards shortened to Penang and subsequently 
named Prince of Wales Island, through one of its officers who received 
it as a marriage portion with the daughter of the Rajah of Kedah. 
In 1800 a strip of territory on the mainland, opposite Penang, was 
acquired and given the name of Wellesley Province ; whilst Singapore 
was founded by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819, and Malacca ceded by 
the Dutch in 1825. Two groups of coins have been struck for use in 
these settlements, the one specially for Penang, and the second for 
general use throughout the whole territory. The first group is 
divisible into three issues. The first issue consists of a cent piece, 
struck in 1786, as follows: 
Obverse. —Type : The East India Company's bale mark within 
à plain circle ; no inscription. 
Reverse. — Blank. 
This coin is not uncommon. 
The second issue comprises the half-dollar, quarter- dollar, and ten 
cents (fig. 14) in silver, and the cent, half cent, and quarter.cent in 
copper, of the following description : 


FId. 14. 


Obverse.— Type: The East India Company's bale mark with 
date, 1787 or 1788 in the case of the silver coins, 1787 only on 
the copper pieces ; no inscription. 

Reverse.—Type: An inscription (Prince of Wales Island) in 
Persian characters. 

The silver coins of this issue and the quarter cent in copper are 
verv rare ; but the cent and half-cent are not uncommon. 

The third issue consists of the copper two cents, cent, and half- 
cent, as follows: 

Obverse.—Type: The East India Company's arms, crest, sup- 
porters, and motto, with the date 1810, 1825, or 1828 ; no inscrip- 
tion. 

Reverse. —Type : A wreath of flowers enclosing the words Pulu 
Penang in Persian characters. Of this issue the two-cent piece 
is the rarest. The others are common. 

The second group of coins, struck for general circulation through- 
out the whole of the Straits Settlements, may be divided into four 
issues. The first issue, struck in 1845, comprises the cent, half. 
cent, and quarter cent as follows : 


Ob erse.— Type: Bust to the left, 
VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse. —lype : Wreath of laurel enclosing value. 
EAST. INDIA. COMPANY . 1845. 
The second issue. struck in 1862, comprises the same denominations 

as the first issue. The coins may be described aa follows : 

Obverse.— Type: Similar to the first issue. 

Reverse. —Yype : Wreath of laurel enclosing value, date, and the 
words, INDIA . STEAITS. 


coroneted. Inscription : 


Inscription : 


The third issue, some of the denominations of which were first 
struc& in 1871, consists of the fifty cents, twenty cents, ten cents, 
and five cents in silver, and the cent. half cent, and quarter cent 
in bronze or copper. The coins may be described as follows : 

Obverse. —Type: Bust to the left with open crown. lnscrip- 
tion: VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Rererse.—Tvpe: Large figures denoting value in cents, within 
beaded circles. Inscription: STRAITS. SETTLEMENTS above, 
value and date below. 

The fourth issue, some of the denominations of which were first 
struck in 1902, comprises the dollar, fifty cents, twenty cents, ten 
cents, and five cents in silver, and the one cent, half-cent, and quarter- 
cent in copper. The coins may be described as follows : 

Ou verse. Type: Bust of King to the right. crowned and robed. 
Inscription: EPWAR®. VIL. KING. AND. EMPEROR. 

Reverse.—Type: A scroll ornament divided into four com- 
partments, in the upper and lower of which is the value in Chinese 
characters; whilst the side compartments contain the value 
in Malayan characters. Inscription: STRAITS . SETTLEMENTS, 
above; ONE DOLLAR and date (1903 et seq.}, below. 

Obverse. — Type: Bust of King to the right, crowned and robed. 
Inscription: EDWARD. VII. KING. & . EMPEROR, 

Reverse. — Type: Large figures, 50, 20, 10, 5, 1, 3. or J. as the 
case may be, within beaded circles. Inscription: STRAITS. 
SETTLEMENTS, above: value, FiFTY. CENTS, TWENTY . CENTS, 
TEN. CENTS, FIVE . CENTS, ONE. CENT, HALF . CENT, OF QUARTER . 
CENT, as the case may be, and date, below. 


Most of the coins of these four issues are quite commonly met 
with ; but the half cent and quarter cent of the first and second 
issues are the most diflicult to obtain in fine condition. Many oí the 
coins were struck in the Indian mints, and some in the Birmingham 
mint. The latter may be distinguished by a small letter H under 
the bust. 

British North Borneo. 


This territory, locally known as Sabah, is situated in the north of 
the great island of Borneo, and is under the control of a chartered 
company known as the British North Borneo Company. In 1888 
the territory was placed under the protection of the British 
Government. 

The coins struck for circulation in British North Borneo may be 
divided into two issues. The first issue comprises the copper cent, 
first issued in 1882, and copper half-cent, first minted in 1855. Their 
description is as follows: 

Oh verse. — Type: The arms, crest, supporters, and motto. 
PERGO. ET. P4RAGO (I undertake and I accomplish), of the British 
North Borneo Company, and the date. 

Reverse. — Type: Wreath of laurel surrounding the value in 
English and Chinese. Inscription: BRITISH . NORTH. BORNEO. CO, 
and value in Malay characters. 


The half-cent differs from the cent in having a shield of arms 
onlv on the obverse. 

The second issue comprises the nickel five cents and two a^ a 
half cents struck in 1903 and nickel cent minted in 1904. ‘Lheir 
description is as follows : 

Obversc. —Ty pe : Shield of arms. ete., as on the first issue. 
Reverse. —Type: Date and value within a circle of dots. In- 
scription: STATE. OF. NORIH . BORNEO. 


The coins of British North Borneo are often met with in England. 
They were all struck in Birmingham. 

It should be mentioned here that the Sultanate of Brunei and 
the Rajahship of Sarawak, situated in the north-west of Borneo, 
were also placed under British protection in 1888; but although the 
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coins struck for circulation in these States are of English workman- 
ship, they are of a purely independent character, and cannot be 
classed with the British Colonial series. 


Hong Kong. 

This island is situated off the coast of China, at the mouth of the 
Canton River. It was taken from the Chinese by Captain Elliott 
in 1839, and formally ceded to Great Britain in 1841. In 1864 the 
colony decided to establish a local mint to coin a British dollar, so 
that the influence of Britain might be extended in the Far East. 
Machinery was accordingly bought in London at a cost of 71,500 
dollars, and the mint opened in 1866. Great things were expected 
from this measure, but the difficulty experienced in passing the new 
dollar amongst the conservative Chinese resulted in the closing of 
the mint two years later, and the machinery was subsequently sold 
to the Japanese Government. Two years after the closing 
of the Hong Kong mint, the prejudices of the Chinese against the 
British dollar were overcome, and Hong Kong coins were accepted 
equallv with Spanish and Mexican dollars. Since 1872 large 
quantities of coins for Hong Kong have been struck in the mints in 
England and sent out to the colony. 

The special coins of Hong Kong, struck in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, consist of the dollar, half-dollar, fifty cents, twenty cents, ten 
cents, and five cents in silver, and the cent and mil in bronze. 
Their description is as follows : 

Ohrerse.— Type: Bust to the left with open coronet, and sur- 
ed by a scroll border. Inscription: VICTORIA above, QUEEN 

ow. 

Reverse.—Type: Chinese characters, denoting value, in four 
curved compartments surrounding a design known as the Chinese 
labyrinth. Between this and an outer scrollwork border is the 
inscription : HONG . KONG. ONE. DOLLAR; or HALF-DOLLAR, and the 
date (1866-8). 

Obverse.— Type: Bust to the left, coroneted. Inscription at 
sides: VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse. — Type: Within a plain circle the value, 50 CENTS, in 
large type. Inscription: HONG KONG and date (1890 e£ seq.) 
above ; four Chinese characters, denoting value, below. 
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Obverse.—Type: Bust to the left, coroneted. Inscription: 
VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Heverse, —Type: Beaded circle enclosing Chinese characters 
expressing the value. Inscription: HONG.KONG. TWENTY 
CENTS ; or FIVE. CENTS, and date (1866 e£ seq.). 


Obderse.— Type: Robed bust to the left, crowned. Inscription: 
VICTORIA . QUEEN, 


Reverse.— Type: Similar to the last. Inscription: HONO, 
TONG . TEN CENTS ; Or ONE. CENT, and date (1863 ef seq.). 

Obverse.—' Type: A square pierced with a round hole. Above, 
a crown: below, v. R.; at the sides the date (1863 ef sej.). Inscrip- 


tion: HONG . KONG. ONE MIL, 
Reverae. —Type: A Chinese character, denoting value, on each 
side of the square (fig. 15): | 


Fic. 15. 


During the present reign silver fifty, twenty, ten, five, and bronze 
one-cent pieces have been issued of the following description : 

Obverse.—Type: Bust to the right, crowned and robed. In- 
scription : EDWARD. VII. KING. X. EMPEROR. 

Reverse.—Type: Within a plain circle the value, 50 CENTS, in 
large type. Inscription: HONG KONG, and date (1902 ef «eq.), 
&bove ; four Chinese characters, denoting value, below. 

Obverse. —Type and inscription as before. 

Reverse. —Type : Within a dotted circle, four Chinese characters 
denoting value. Inscription: HONG. KONG. TWENTY . CENTS, 
TEN . CENTS, FIVE . CENTS, Or ONE. CENT, and value (1902 et scq.). 


The ordinary coins of Hong Kong are commonly met with; but 
there are in existence many rare patterns which were issued prior 
to the regular coinages. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON 


* ran me!" I can imagine some reader 
saying on glancing through this 
week's number. “ Dear me! Here's a 
beastly educational article on writing 
letters. Ugh! I do not think it is fair of 
our editor to treat us in this way. Surely 
we get enough of this sort of thing at school, 
without having it fired at us by the B. O. P.“ 
And indeed, if this happened to be a 
conventional article of the heavy, old- 
fashioned type, and if I had nothing more 
original to offer you than the wayworn, 
moss-grown old instructions that you all 
know so well, there would be every reason 
for making these remarks, or even others 
of a more personal character. 

I think, however, that by the time you 
have finished reading this you will have 
discovered that, after all, the subiect has 
a distinctly humorous side. 

It seems to me that at present the great 
mistake—and one that most people make 
lies in looking too seriously upon this 
matter. In spite of all our wishes to the 
contrary, the fact remains that we are 
bound to write letters occasionally, and, 
this being the case, why should we not 
endeavour to lighten our labours and extract 
a little wholesome fun from them ? 

Of course there are circumstances under 
which epistolary humour would be quite 
out of place. Stern-faced pedagogues and 
hard-hearted employers, unfortunately, are 
almost entirely devoid of humour, and 
express their dislike thereof in no measured 
terma. 

The former, particularly, are liable to 
proceed to extremes, and to discuss the 
subject by methods more forcible than 
polite. But no more need be said on that 
subject ! 


LETTER-WRITING AS A FINE 
By S. M. FRAME. 


In writing letters to people of this kind, 
it is advisable to stick closely to the time- 
honoured *'cream-laid," and writing un- 
adorned. 

But in communicating with one's very 
own particular friends there is extensive 
scope for originality of treatment, both as 


ART. 


articles because we have always been 
accustomed to do so, and therefore see 
nothing strange in their employment. But 
* circumstances alter cases," and if we had 
lived in other ages and in different surround- 
ings, I have no doubt that we should have 
been familiarised with many modes of 


Babylonian Postman Delivering Letters. 
(From a very valuable old bas-relief.) 


regards the style of writing and the nature 
of the material written upon, as I shall 
presently show. 

And really, when you come to think of it, 
the use of the conventional note-paper and 
envelopes is to a great extent a matter 
of habit; in other words, we use those 


correspondence which to-day strike us as 
being remarkably quaint. 

If Ancient Rome, for instance, had been 
our dwelling-place we should probably have 
regarded comununications inscribed on wax 
tablets with the aid of a pointed style as the 
height of literary exoellenoe, while, to go 
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still farther back into the mists of antiquity, 
had we resided in the original Babvlon a 
good hard-baked brick would have been the 
correct thing for a missile—that is to say, 
missive. 

In fact, from the old Egvptian's papyrus 
writings to the North American Indian's 
birch-bark messages, the methods adopted 
by various races and tribes to express their 
thoughts in a lasting form display the 
greatest ingenuity. 

For my own part, I must confess that I 
have always had a decided leaning towards 
the Babylonian brick and cylinder system 
of correspondence, which strikes me not only 
as possessing great interest, but as being 
capable of considerable development. 

Of course this method had its drawbacks, 
and owing to the peculiar nature of the 
letters it was necessary to find a correspond- 
ingly peculiar way of delivering them, as 
will be gathered from the accompanying 
sketch of an antique fragment specially 
discovered for the ** B.O.P.” on the supposed 
site of the Central Post-Office, Babylon. 

From this valuable piece of work it is 
evident that the postman of the day waa 
only able to carrv a limited number of 
letters at once. (Did I tell you that there 
was a great deal of weighty correspondence 
carried on at that time 7) 

The inscriptions do not throw much light 
on the subject under discussion, but one of 
them distinctly states that there was a 
cart waiting at the corner of the street with 
a further supply of letters. 

That I am not exaggerating the condi- 
tion of postal affairs in Ancient Babylon 
is evident from the following extract from 
" Babel und Bibel" a very interesting 
work on Babylonian research by Professor 
von Delitzsch (sounds like a sneeze, doesn't 
it ?)—a book that caused a great sensation 
in Germany on its publication. 

Says the Professor : 

* We find among the large mass of corre- 
spondence that has come down to us... 
the letter of a boy to his father, in which he 
informs him that ‘so-and-so’ has exas- 
perated him beyond measure, and that he 
would dearly like to fight the rascal if his 
father would approve of his doing so... and 
again a letter in which a son reminds his 
parent to send at last the Jong promised 
money, stating, as the strongest argument, 
that he will then be able to pray for his 
father once more. All this points to a 
well-organised postal delivery." 

Which not only lends support to my 
statements, but also goes to prove that 
youthful human nature was very much the 
same two thousand years ago as it is now. 

The idea of writing to one’s parents for 
permission to fight a boyish tormentor is 
particularly quaint, and shows that the 
writer possessed powers of self-restraint 
which are indced rare. I fear that most 
of my readers would dispense with the 
paternal benediction in a case of this kind ! 

We can quite appreciate the feclings which 
actuated the writer of the sécond letter 
(especially towards the end of the term, 
boys—eh, what ?); it is to be hoped that 
the strong inducement the misguided 
little wretch held out brought the cash 
along by return. 

It appears that the Babylonians were not 
the only people who enjoyed the benefits 
of a more or less complete postal system. 
In Edward Clodd's “ Story of the Alphabet 
mention is made of a letter written by a 
Greek boy of a slightly later period. a 
letter, crudely written and with faulty 
spelling and grammar, from a boy to his 
father." 

Here it is : 

“ Theon, to his father Theon, greeting. 

“ It is a fine thing of you not to take me 
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to Alexandria. I won't write a letter or 
sp2ak to you or say good-bye to you, and 
if you go to Alexandria I won't take your 
hand nor ever greet you again. That is 
what will happen if you won't take me. 
Send me a lyre, I implore you. If you don't 
I won't eat, I won't drink. There now." 

Lively sort of youth, isn't it? And a 
nice cheerful kind of letter for a long- 
suflering parent to receive. Let us hope 
that instead of striking the lyre the good 
man did a little slipper and slap exercise 
on that part of the anatomy of the voung 
hopeful which Nature scems specially to 
have prepared for the purpose. 

Aud now, at last, I am coming to busi- 
ness, 

It was George who started it. George 
isn’t his real name, you know, but that is 
quite near enough for my purpose, and, 
besides, he might do all sorts of terrible 
things to me if I told it to vou. 

Gcorge is really the most original youth 
it has ever been my good fortune to meet, 
and I am sure it would do you good to 
make his acquaintance. 

Let me introduce him to you. 

Picture a sedate young man, over whose 
head have passed some twenty-one assorted 
summers (and about the same number of 


winters) Medium height, heavily and 
solidly built, and betraying an almost 
imperceptible stoop. Face good-looking, 


nose Roman, eyebrows slightly raised at 
the outer cornera, a very dark moustache 
(at least, that is how I remember him, 
but I understand that this has been sacri- 
ficed since I saw him last), chin very firm 
and determined, eyes dark brown and 
expressive, a troublesome lock of hair which 
always flops down over his forehead —and 
there you have him! 

This is absolutely the most ingenious 
young man I have ever met. He has new 
ideas on everything, and finds new ways 
of doing the most ordinary, every-day 
affairs cf life. 

For instance, he sees a spider crawling 
across the floor. 

Now, most people would promptly raise 
one of their number elevens, bring it down 
suddenly in the place where it would be 
caleulated to produce the most satisfactory 
effect, ana consider the affair ended. 

Not so my friend, however. No. George 
skirmishes round, picks up the heaviest 
article he can find (which may be anything 
from a large trunk to a 56lb. weight), poises 
it carefully in the air for a moment, then 
with mathematical accuracy away goes the 
weight, and the insect (please don't trouble 
to write xplaining that a spider is not an 
insect) is spread over severa] square inches 
of floor. Like using a coal-hammer to 
crack an egg ! 

George had a bad attack of physical 
culture a year or two ago, with very satis- 
factory results to himself, if it was not an 
unmixed blessing to other people. As a 
result of this, he is simply great on heavy- 
weight lifting, and juggling is another 
strong point with him. 

He is no stranger to the gentle art of 
knife-throwing, and to see him going round 
a room balancing a peacock-feather on his 
nose and squinting violently meanwhile 
is too funny for anything. Weight is no 
object, either, for I discovered him once, 
while some building operations were in 
progress, balancing a hod on his chin—no 
mean feat. 

But this is & digression ; suffice it to say 
that George was the unconscious origiuator 
of a system of correspondence which must 
have sorely tried the nerves of those through 
whose hands it had to pass. 

The innocent cause was a dainty letter 
written on a couple of sheets of delicately 


tinted paper with ornamental corners and 
a lingering scent of violets. 

Now, no one with a grain of self-respect 
could be expected to let a thing like that 
pass without protest. 

I replied on a large sheet of waterproof 
paper. It also was tinted—a dirty, speckly, 
brownish grey. It was scented, too, being 
composed of two sheets of thin paper with 
a sandwich of tar between. (Oh! how it 
hummed! Very healthy smell — tar.) 
Altogether a very satisfying epistle. 

This put George on his mettle. His next 
letter was written on a piece of blue paper 
which appeared to have been used for the 
purpose of holding sugar at no very remote 
period, a square of rough brown card- 
board, and, last, but not by any means 
least, a strip of paper an inch wide and 
three yards in length! (“ You can’t say 
that I haven't sent you a long letter this 
time," said he.) 

The reply to this remarkable assortment 
was & valuable post.card—a — cigar-box 
lid of rather ferocious (also atrocious) 
design, which must have given a nasty jolt 
to some of the postal employees. This was 
really a picture post-card, and bore on one 
side—the ornamental side—the portrait 
of a yellow-faced Don Jose de Something-or- 
other, a gentleman with one of those faces 
that ought to be taken away somewhere and 
lost. 

George's next epistle took the form of a 
little booklet composed of half a dozen sheets 
of note-paper fastened together at the back 
with a couple of little wire fasteners, evi- 
dently purloined from the back of some 
monthly magazine. It also took a lot of 
reading, and was livened up at intervals 
with “illustrations " (good old illustra- 
tions !). 

In reply he received an extensive letter 
written on a sheet of paper three feet by 
three. It was a piece of smooth yellow 
packing-paper with an excellent surface for 
writing on, and as it began with a large 
* Whereas," and was adorned at the foot 
with several large seals of the light-comedy 
order, you can easily imagine that it had 
quite an imposing appearance. 

In another communication the writing 
took a spiral course, eventually finishing up 
at the centre of the paper. This was a 
most irritating affair, and after turning it 
round and round for about ten minutes 
it began to produce serious symptoms of 
firstsmokeitis. 

It would take too long to enumerate the 
various astonishing materials used for this 
correspondence ; 1 may say, though, that 
they have covered a wide range, from a 
three-inch Jubilee medal to a very solid 
dog-biscuit. 

The medal was of painfully evident foreign 
extraction, adorned with & hideous head 
bearing the prize features of the century, 
and it must have absolutely paralysed the 
postal letter-dilapidators. Of course there 
was a neatly trimmed luggage-label attached, 
and on one side of this was inscribed the 
very appropriate legend, For Valour.” 

Then there was a penny fold-up Japanese 
fan sent on another occasion. The message 
was written all over it, the fan finally being 
closed up and secured at the end with a 
piece of string. As this was sent during a 
burst of hot weather, it was not only orna- 
mental, but useful as well. 

If I remember correctly, this was the last 
of these outrageous epistles, George was 
too lazy to think out another startler, 
and relapsed into the old common-place 
methods. 

In fact, we have both sobered down 
considerably, and our correspondeno now 
takes less startling forme. If, however. 
this account of our po tal frivolities provides 


a little amusement, bcth in the perusal and 
in the—humph !—emulation thereof, our 
efforts will not have been entirely in vain! 

And now, as I think I have given enough 
suggestions to show you the possibilities of 
the Ancient Art of Letter-writing, I will 
leave you to develop the subject on your 
own lines. 

In conclusion, I would impress one thing 
upon you. Send as many queer, quaint, 
and curious epistles as you like, but— 
and this is important—avoid sending 
anything that might give offence or hurt 
the feelings of others. 


— — 
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Problem No. 674. 
By R. WonTERs. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


8 of No. 673.— 1, Kt—K B 4, 
K—Q 5 (or a, b. 2, Kt—B 5 ch., 
K—K 4. 3, R—B 5 mate. (a) P—B 4. 
2, Kt—Q 3 ch., K—Q 5. 3, R—Q 6 mate. 
(b) P—B 7. 2, Kt x P, and 3, R mates at 
B5orK 6. The two-movers are solved by 
l, Kt—B 6; and 1, R—K 4. The three- 
mover is l, Q—Kt 3, Rx Q (ora, ö). 2, R 
BT and 3, R—K 7 or B 4 mate. (a) R— 
B5 2 QxP ch, K Q. 3, B—R 7 
mate. (b Rx B. 2, Rx Kt P, etc. The 
variation of R—B 5 would have two other 
solutions if the two Black pieces had not 
been shifted, for the removal of the White 
double P required the B at R 6 to prevent 
2, Qx Kt; and the P had to be shifted 
from B 2 to Q 2 to prevent 2, QxR at 
Kt 8. Berger's three-er is 1, R—K B sq. 
James ite, of Leeds, to whom we re- 
ferred under Problems 670 and 672, died on 
January 17, 1907, having been born on 
June 20, 1835. He was headmaster of 
St. Peters Square School, in Leeds, and 
formerly a teacher at Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
Some years ago we were indebted to the 
late J. A. Miles for collecting and pub- 
lishing the best problems by the best com- 
posers, under the title of Chess Gems," 
and now we must be grateful to A. C. White 
for arranging 232 two-movers in an historical 
and systematic order in Tours de Force," 
published by N. Preti, 72 Rue Saint-Sauveur, 
Paris. The first fifty-two problems show 
the way in which the Q gives mate on 
twelve squares. No. lis by H. F. L. Meyer, 
from the year 1880, and shows the smallest 
force (a force of forty-four points) thus: 
White, K—Q Kt 7; Q—K B 4; R—Q 3; 
Kt—Q Kt 2; Ps—Q R 2, K 6. Black, 
K—Q B 4; R—K R 4; Bs—K B2, K Kt 8; 
Kt—Q R sq.; Ps—Q R 4, Q Kt 4, Q BZ 


and 7. At first the K P was at K 5, and 
the White R Pat R 3. No. 2 is by J. C. J. 
Wainwright, and shows the smallest number 
of pieces, but a force of forty-seven ian 
thus: White, K—Q B sq.; Q—Q B 
Rs—Q B 6, K 3; Kt—K Kt 2; POKR? 
Black, K—K B 4; Rs—Q R 4, K B sq. ; 
B—Q Kt 8; Ps—K B 2 and 7, K Kt 4, 
K R 4. The next theme is à mate by 
discovery, playing the White K to one of 
six squares, and a similar idea is to allow 
the Black K to move to any one of six 
squares, The other four kinds of pieces are 
treated in a like manner. 

Our Problem No. 664, with the Black P 
at K B 4, has dual mates in twelve cases, 
but there are only three duals here : White, 
K—Q B 6; Q—K Kt 6; Rs—Q Kt 4, 
K R 4; Kts—Q 8, K R2; P—K 2. Black, 
K—K 4; Q—K R 8; Rs—K sq, K 8; 
Bs—Q 6, K R 3; Kts—Q B 6, K B 7; 
Ps—Q Kt 4, Q B 2, Q 4, d ble ce 
The new pose on page 172 (No. 180) has 


twenty-four pieces and four duals; and 
No. 182, which has twenty pieces (and is 
our Problem No. 642), can made with 


sixteen pieces. 
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TO WOULD-BE 'VARSITY 
SCHOLARS. 


Bv PERCIVAL EDEN. 


T has often occurred to me that when boys are about to 
compete for a scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge, 
their choice of a college is frequently made almost hap- 
hazard, with too little respect to each boy's several 
abilities, Even tutors, unless "Y experienced in 
scholarship coaching, frequently fail to hit upon the 
college most suitable to their pupil. I sball confine 
myself to Mathematics, as in this branch especially the 
scholarship conditions at Oxford and Cambridge are 
widely different. 

The Trinity group, Cambridge, comprising Trinity, 
Trinity Hall, Peterhouse, Clare, and Sidney Sussex, is 
acknowledged to stand first. A brilliant mathematician 
can carry off anything up to 1007, at Trinity, or 802. at 
either of the other four. No Classical papers need be 
taken, but a knowledge of integral calculus is necessary. 
The examination is held in the first week of December. 
Of the four mathematical papers two consist of mode- 
rately easy problems, and the other two of harder 
problems and book-work of a very searching and com- 
prehensive nature, Besides the scholarships varying 
from 80/. to 40L, all colleges offer exhibitions of 302., 
and for these, in the case of Trinity College alone, there 
is no age limit. Trinity is also the only college which 
does not forfeit the emolument gained if the candidate 
subsequently competes at another college. Every can- 
didate must take a paper on general questions and 
write an English essay. 

Extremely creditable are also scholarships obtained 
in the Pembroke group, Cambridge. Under this head- 
ing are included : Pembroke, Caius, Christ's, King's, 
Jesus, John's, and Emmanuel, The examination, which 
takes place at the same time as the Trinity, is a trifle 
easier, but the number of candidates is very much 
greater. For this reason I would advise any boy wlio 
does not expect to get an 80/. scholarship to try for the 
first. He will have less chance of a major scholarship, 
but considerably more of anything up to 607. Easy test 
8 in Latin and Greek grammar are set in the 

embroke examinations, 

The Oxford colleges, Hertford, New, Oriel, Balliol, 
Brasenose, Worcester, and Pembroke, hold their exams. 
the same week, and steady mathematicians who lack 
brilliancy might do well to try for one of the 80J, 
scholarships. The spoils to be won by mathematics at 
Oxford are few, but the number of candidates is usually 
very small. An additional classical paper in the shape 
of an easy Latin Prose is set at most Oxford colleges. 

In the second week of December, Wadham College, 
Oxford, holds un exam. Candidates are informed that in 
awarding at least one of the scholarships special con- 
sideration will be given to mathematicians. 

In the middle of January, Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and Jesus College, Oxford, bold their entrance scholar- 
ship examinations. Just before Easter scholarships can 
be won at Magdalene, Downing, St. Catharine's, and 
Selwyn Colleges, Cambridge. Magdalene is the only 
college, besides those of the Trinity group, which re- 
quires a knowledge of integral calculus ; while at Sel- 
wyn, and most of the Oxford colleges, no acquaintance 
even with differential calculus is necessary, Another 
useful fact to remember with regard to Selwyn is that 
the limit age for all scholarships is twenty instead of 
nineteen. 

I trust these few facts may help boys in making this 
most important decision. On the proper choice of 
college at which to enter, a promising scholar’s future 
may very largely depend, Apart from its monetary 
value, a scholarship won is absolutely invaluable in 
engendering self-confidence, so necessary to success in 
avy branch of science. 
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BUILT FROM THE PROFITS OF 
THE TUCK-SHOP. 


THE resolve to make his pocket-money spent at the 
tuck-shop go as far as possible has led the public 
schoolboy of to-day into regions that his predecessors 
never dreamt of, and has caused him to get as near as 
may be to solving successfully that problem which has 
puzzled so many great men for long generations— 
namely, how to cat one's cake and have it still existing ! 

The tuck-shops of our chief public schools are mostly 
managed by a joint committee of masters, monitors, 
and boys, and it is an almost universal rule that the 
annual profits shall be employed for building or 
sustaining something of material bencfit to the boys 
themselves. 

In most cases, therefore, though not in all, the 
money thus obtained has been devoted to the sports 
side of the scholastic régime, and some notable things 
have been done with it. Let us look at one or two 
prominent instances, 

Bradfield College makes probably the finest show in 
this matter. Within twenty years it has built new 
fives-courts, which cost 5004, a magnificent cricket 
pavilion, the cost of which was over 900/., and has 
relaid a cricket-field, and improved it in many other 
ways, at an extra cost of 1,1007, All these have been 
done out of the profits of the tuck-shop. 

Few schools possess more, or finer, courts for racquets 
and fives than does the new and wonderful Christ's 
Hospital at West Horsham. And many of these have 
been erected by the money apportioned from the tuck- 
shop profits towards the games fund of the 820 boys 
there. This profit now amounts to something like 2007, 
annually, and is on the increise. The tuck-shop, a new 
and convenient building, yet too small for the needs of 
some 500 clients who usually all want serving at once, 
keeps two or three persons in attendance all the while 
it is open, so much is it patronised by the Bluecoat 


boys. 

One of the most noted schools for what its tuck-shop 
has done in the way of providing funds for building, 
after that at Bradfield, is Charterhouse. 

This school’s shop has long been known as “The 
Crown," from the famous sign that has distinguished 
it both in its new home at Godalming and at its former 
home in the City. “The Crown" can afford to give 
hundreds a year towards various worthy objects at 
Charterhouse, parely from its profits. It has provided 
the excellent racquets-courts; it has given the new 
seats for spectators on the playing-fields ; it bas greatly 
enlarged and improved the cricket pavilion. 

And, most noticeable of all, because it heralds a new 
departure that other schools are sure to follow and 
develop before long, it has gone outside the sports area 
and erected the splendid new pews and stalls of oak in 
the school chapel, for regular use of the 500 Carthusians 
at Godalming. 

Shrewsbury almost rivals Bradfield and Charterhouse 
in what it has built and provided out of its tuck-shop's 
success. To mention only three: the fives-courts, the 
enlarged pavilion, and the new cricket-field’s seats are 
all comparatively recent erections due to money received 
from the source under consideration. Shrewsbury has 
made very rapid strides of late years, and its 300 boys 
or £o are evidently not one whit behind those at other 
great schools in their patronage of the tuck-shop 
especially, and in the results they get from such use, 

The new premises and fields of the school at Kings- 
land owe not a little to the money that has been derived 
from that useful institution, the tuck-shop. 


A. E. BuRTON. 


ANOTHER “B.O.P.” PRIZE-TAKER. 


CLIFFORD NEVE writes to us from Heathfield, Sussex : 
“T enclose you herewith a photo of a cutter-rigged 
Model Yacht which I have made chiefly from an article 
on Model Yachts contained on pages 796, 806, and 823 
in Volume XXVII. of the good old Boy 's Own Paper.' I 
exhibited the yacht in a local Industrial Exhibition and 
it gained 2nd prize. I bave now taken in the‘ B.O.P." 
every month for over three years, and I must say that 
it is the best boy's paper I have yet come across, as it 
contains good, interesting, and wholesome stories and 
very useful articles on model making of every descrip- 
tion. Every month as the day draws near for the 
B. O. P.“ to be published I look forward to a good time. 
I have also bound two volumes of my ‘ B.O.P.'s' from 
instructions ín the paper." 


* 


WORLP-WIDE CIRCULATION OF 
66 B. O. P. »» 


THE secretary of a society writes to us under date pf 
February 4 : * Had it not been for your advertisement 
columns my society would not be the influential one 
that it now is. So far this year I have received the 
following number m: applications from your readers for 
particulars : South Africa, 11; Australia, 9; Oanada, 
29; New Zealand, 15; Germany, 6; America, 17 ; and 
many others." 
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SMOKING AND Bap HABITS (R. 8.) —You are right; 
th y are mostly sickly-looking chaps. Ther never 
bec. me real men, only things, and, after a miserable 
life, fill au early grave. Ae entering the merchant 
service as apprentice, apply by letter to any of the 
large steamship companies, 


THROAT COMPLAINT (Pharynx).—Stick to your own 
doctor, boy, bat you may use Virol to keep you up. 


R. S.— Von want more open-air exercise. Use dumb- 
bells after your tub, 


Evrs (Oriana).— Could not say without seeing them. 
Try hot-water ba: hs and ge: a mild borax «ye lotion. 
Your strength needs setting up. Try a course of 
phosferine, 


INCREASING THE HEIGHT (Short).—The advertiser you 
mention is a quack, 


Fancy Mick (J. R.).—Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, of 
Drury Lane, London, hasa cheap book on the subject. 


IRRITATION ON CAT (H L. P.). — Write to Sprntt's 
Patent, Farringdon Street. Mention the * B.O.P." 


MOLES (Troubled ).—Easily removed by a surgeon. You 
caunot do anything yourself, 


MARCO POLO.—You are run Cown and must see a good 
doctor. 


Marivs.—Very sorry, but you must abandon such 
havits, else we pity your future life. 


APPENDICITIS (H. N. R.)—Far too serious for th's 
column, See a doctor. 


H. H. J.—A case for a dentist. 


R. T. — More nourishing food : a mixed diet. Plenty of 
dO nir, night and day, witl liberal exercise and 
irol, 


Mo'ronisT.- Perhaps O'Gorman's “Motor Pocket 
Book," It is an elementary instruction-book on 
motor-cars and their handling; costs 7s. 6d., and is 
published by Constable & Co., 10 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square. 


R. L. ALLISON. You could get them sent out to you 
by Griffin. & Co., scientific-instrumeut makers, 
Kingsway, London. 


C. D. HoE.—Answered frequently. -It is a pure 
delusion. They are of no more value than other 
current pennies. 


Eron Suit.—No. The jacket-suit should be worn with 
a wide collar. 


E. S. CLARK.—There is no such coin, for there was no 
such king. Refer to your sche ol history of England, 
Half-farthings are worth sixpence each, 


RUNNING (Nocturne).—We go further than your letter, 
We never knew a long-distance runner make very old 
bones, The heart is apt to be strained, 


L. A.— Against rules to reply by post, the sending of a 
stamped envelope notwithstending. Our answers 
are for regular readers, and not for any one who may 
care to send a postage-stamp. It is not possible for 
us to examine you, but it is probably only general 
weak ness, 


CANADIAN READER.—Your shops must be very primi- 
tive if their owners “ never beard of Virol." Try again. 

G. J. C, —Give both hard and soft billed food. 

W. F.—We are glad to learn don appreciate the“ Boy's 
Own Watch” so highly. We hope to give some of 


these watches as consolation prizes in the various 
competitions now current in our pages. 


STIMULANT EMBROCATION. (G. H.).— Nothing to beat 
the turps and ammonia of the shops. Any chemist, 


Puysics (J. B.).— Yes, begin at once, 


ARDENT ADMIRER (Leith).— We have stories in prepara- 
tion by both the authors you name. 


HOoPEFUL.— You are eating more than you can properly 
assimilate, and your digestion accordingly suffers, 


F. G. and DrLATED HfaRT.—Too serious for self- 
treatment. Oonsult a doctor. : 


SLEEPINESS AND DREAMS.—Ilead back Correspondence. 
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C. R. Onorne.—1. Circus is the original term for a 
terrace of houses built in a circle. The other is 
merely a modern adaptation of it. 2. Charing Cross 
is the name of the place, derived from its being the 
site of one of the crosses which marked the resting- 
places of Queen Eleanor’s body on its way to London. 


AMBITIOUS.—Give up all thonghts of earning a living 
by it; but you could put yourself to the test by 
trying in some of our competitions, 


G. C. Dickernson.—Spade guineas are on!y of dates 
from 1787 to 1799. The date 1701 for a George 111. 
coin is, as you should have known, impossible, and 
the lettering is wrong. If it be as you say, it is 
perhaps a brass card counter, 


L. L. OGIER and WATER-LOVER.—The full construction 
has been given in our articles, to which we can only 
refer you, as we cannot repeat at such length in 
these columns. 
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The Zancig Craze.—Bobby Jones transmits a message at last ! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by G. E. STUDDY.) 
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J A City Man! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by ARTHUR OOOKE.) 


CHAPTER VIIT. —JOHNNIE REID, SINGER, 
ACTOR, TRAMP. 


9 erect on the top of that tub 
Kk) or barrel, Johnnie was a bit shy at 
first, but the kindly encore vouchsafed to his 
first ditty gave him more heart. He had 
given them a ballad—comic, of course. 
Indeed, it was a good imitation of the very 
ordinary street singer, beginning : 
“All ye that are at libertie 
I pray you will draw near, 
A sad and dismal sto—o—rie 
I mean to let you hear.” 


Roars of laughter followed. There was 
a rattling of empty mugs and more beer 
was ordered, and Johnnie was asked what 
he and his pal would have. For miners are 
fond of a good dog, and Tim was alread 
seated on the counter shaking hands all 
round him and looking very happy indeed. 

„Milk for the pup! Ginger-beer for 
t'lad ! " 

Johnnie had caught on, and when a 
miner went round with his rough cap, the 
collection was quite a weighty one, and it 
was all emptied into Johnnie’s jacket- 
pocket. 

* Where are you going to sleep to-night, 
lad ?" asked the landlord, when it was 
near to closing time. 

* Hayrick," said the boy, “if I can find 
one." 

“That you ain't. Anyhow, you'll stop 
and have a morsel of bread and cheese wi' 
th' missus and me." 

The ** bread and cheese turned out to be 
a sumptuous supper, and there was even 
a chair placed for Tim, who behaved him- 
self with much dignity and exemplary good- 
breeding. 

“ We appreciate talent in this little town," 
said the landlord. ‘‘ Now, I'm going to 
keep you here for a week or two, and so just 
name your price and you'll have it." 

This Johnnie would not do, but it was 
done for him, the innkeeper naming a sum 
which appeared to the boy recklessly 
extravagant. He said so, 

„Oh, we'll make you work for it, lad. 
Keep your mind easy on that score.” 

That night Tim and his master occupied 
the prettiest little bedroom they had ever 
slept in. 

Next morning the boy was shown the 
small but cosy hall, on the pe of which 
he would have to take his turn when evening 
came round. 
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* Do you always have concerts? asked 
Johnnie. 

„Oh no," was the answer; but it is the 
strike at present, you see, and I've got to 
make hay while the sun shines." 

Johnnie was silent. He was wonderin 
how people should have more money to spend 
when on strike. 

A pretty little daughter of the landlord's 
presided at the piano, and in the audience 
were many young lads, and women as well. 
Among the several performers the boy was 
undo ubtedly first favourite. Tim showed 
himself perfect in his performances, all of 
which were quite original and certainly clever. 

But Johnnie's turn had not quite finished 
yet, for, while a sentimental song was being 
sung, he was in the green-room, and soon 
afterwards the pianist struck up a rattling 
air, and the lad appeared in sailor uniform. 

Well, he had danced many a jig and 
many a hornpipe before now, but never on 
any previous occasion did his feet fly as they 
did now. Double shuffle, and treble shuffle, 
side cutting in the air and on the wood—his 
very legs were surely made of indiarubber. 
The lads o' Lancs can dance, but here was 
a phenomenon, and the audience rose en 
masse at last to shout their encore, and 
finally Johnnie bowed and retired amidst 
cries of London yet! and London takes 
the cake!“ 

Johnnie saw the parson look in behind 
the scenes at the close, and the good fellow 
asked him to promise that he would come 
to church next day. He did promise, and 
he did fulfil that promise, and, come to 
think of it, the farther north one gets the 
better, he finds, is the Lord's day kept. 

Johnnie had a thinking fit in bed next 
morning, because on the Saturday night he 
had received a long letter from Mr. Bell. 
This Lancashire village was the first address 
that Johnnie had been able to give, and he 
had written at once on his arrival. 

This letter was & very kind one, for Mr. 
Bell expressed great interest in his old 
pupil's welfare, and gave him much good 
advice. The club was going on famously, 
and every day he, Mr. Bell, had reason to 
rejoice that he had permitted the boys to 
engage in the fun they did, because he thus 
got in touch with the very worst lads in 
Queer Street. Both his aunt and Pizzie 
missed him much. They were just about 
the same, but he had great hopes for both. 
He prayed, he said, for Johnnie every night, 
and would Johnnie please pray for him. 
Meanwhile, the lad must write and tell him 
what he meant to do. 

If Johnnie read that letter once he read 
it half a dozen times, and even Tim had 
many a sniff at it, and at every sniff Tim 
heaved a sigh. Don’t tell me the dog did 
not know that letter came from the dear 
old London home ! 

" What he meant to do?" Yes, these 
were the very words that were occupying 
Johnnie's thoughts this Monday morning. 

Now, to tell the truth, Johnnie had not 
been so instant in prayer lately as he knew 
Mr. Bell could wish him to be. He ought 
to have been more grateful to God for His 
many mercies, and that he was spared to 
come through the dangers of the road. 

Ah! that adventure in the bog. He felt 
to-day that, if he had been sucked down 
then, his sins would have darkened over his 
head just as the black ooze that would have 
engulfed him. 

He shuddered a little, and now resolved 
to be less careless. 

But he made up his mind now to resume 
his wanderings. 

Once more that strange something seemed 
to beckon him on. He could not be, and he 
would not be, a public-house actor or artiste. 

Over and above his resolve to resume his 
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journey northwards and west he was going 
to leave the rest to Providence. 

He dressed and went downstairs, with the 
intention of telling the landlord that as soon 
as he could spare him he would like to resume 
his journey. 

He was therefore rather pleased than 
otherwise to find that the strike had sud- 
denly collapsed, and that all hands were 
going back to work again. It would scarcely 
pay therefore to keep on the concert. 

Johnnie Reid was certainly sorry to leave 
his friends in the mining village, for he 
really was a soft-hearted lad despite the 
fact that he had been reared in the slums. 
But who shall say that human hearts are 
not much the same everywhere? The 
country in which these men toiled and 
moiled was arid and uncouth. There was 
in some places hardly a green thing to be 
seen, and children grew up and died often 
without ever seeing waving woods and 
wealth of wildflower, or hearing the birds 
making music in dingle or dell In this 
black country was never a hill except the 
rough mounds around the  pit-mouths. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, friends loved 
friends, and love reigned around many and 
many a humble cottage fireside. 

Hardly three weeks had Johnnie Reid 
been here, yet black and horny hands bade 
him kindly good-bye, and tears stood in 
more than one honest eye when the lad 
started once more on his journey. Even 
Tim got many a loving pat and hand-shake, 
which he was not slow to return in kind. 


Johnnie and Tim trudged on and on now, 
through a country that was toilsome enough 
and far from inviting. It was early summer, 
and weary-looking trees and hedgerows 
that raised themselves here and there—for 
I cannot say they flourished—were hopin 
against hope and putting forth leaf and bud 
to struggle against the smoke and dust that 
covered everything. 

Oh, that dust! If the reader has never 
toiled along such roads as these under a 
burning sun he can form no idea of it. 
For it was inches deep in places, and was 
of every sombre hue and colour, from dirty 
white to grey, and brown to deepest black. 

The lad took off his boots and socks and 
walked more easily thus, but he ran the 
danger of having his feet cut with sharp 
stones, shale, or glass, and it was not at all 
pleasant to tread as he did at times on a 
rough hot cinder. 

Tim came trotting up behind, a sadly 
dirty dog, with inches of red tongue hanging 
over his alabaster teeth, and glad to take 
a lap from a ditch or pool wherever found. 

At night Johnnie missed his cosy hay- 
ricks now, or his bed beneath the bonnie 
golden whins, and lilt of lark and linnet. 
He was glad when he found a decent little 
inn, where he could rest in peace. He was 
ragged no longer, but often he used to be so 
tired sitting in a common bar-room waiting 
till the house closed that he dropped to sleep 
upon the hard seat with his head on the table. 

Tim was a funny dog. He was friendly 
with people when his master was awake, 
but when the boy’s head was down he 
cuddled more closely up beside him, and if 
anyone put out a hand even to caress him 
he growled low but warningly. 

or ten days at least Johnnie wandered 
in this bleak country, but he earned no 
money, and that which he had gained on 
the little stage of the village inn was begin- 
ning to ebb, so that he had to think twice 
before he changed a shilling. 

Now, please do not laugh at our small 
hero if I tell you how he spent the greater 
[on of his evenings whenever he had 

ght enough. For he had invested some of 
his earnings in books, and was N keeping 


up his French. Was n silly? I think 
not, for next to English French is the 
handiest language in this world, and every 
boy who wants to be anything should learn 
it. But these are mere details. 

Yet long after this, when sailing the salt, 
salt seas as a full-grown man, Johnnie 
looked back to his strange wanderings 
through the black country—a rather dusty 
boy with a rather dirty doggie—book in 
hand, bag on back, the sun overhead, the 
grime beneath, just going on and on and on, 
feeling sure he would come to something 
sometime, and perhaps be something also. 

There came a day when he was so tired that 
he felt almost sick. A terribly poor part of 
the country, never-ending rows of squalid 
brick houses, village joining on to village, 
town to town, with never a green space 
between, extra heat and extra dust. 

Even Tim's tongue hung farther out than 
usual, and if his tail had not been a docked 
one he would have carried it down between 
his weary legs. 

Ten miles yet to S , he was told at 
a little milk-shop at which he had called 
to refresh himself on hot, half-sour milk. 
Ten miles, then the black country would 
end and hills and woods begin. 

Ten miles, and it was already three in the 
afternoon, and he had done twenty miles 
since morning. 

But he determined to struggle forwards. 
Tim jumped up to lick his master's hand, 
bv way of returning thanks for the milk, 
and Johnnie felt sure the little fellow would 
be as glad as himself when they reached 
the bonny country again. 

There was a good deal of uphill work now, 
and the dust was so deep that his bare feet 
slipped almost at every step. It was like 
walking on desert sands. l 

A strangely dilapidated finger-post at 
the corner of four roads pointed at long last 
down a hill and told the ui it was three 
miles to S 

Three miles yet! ! 

Oh, the weariness of it! His naked feet 
were roasted red above, they were blistered 
and raw beneath. He looked along each 
of the roads, and, seeing no one coming, threw 
himself down to rest in the evening sunlight, 
his back against the finger-post. 

His eyes felt on fire, his inouth was parched. 
No wonder now that his chin dropped upon 
his breast and that next moment he was in 
dreamland. 

Yes, but it was dreamland without a 
dream. For so soundly did the boy sleep 
that if & giant had passed along, put him 
into & basket and carried him away to his 
castle, Johnnie would ne'er have awakened 
till thrust into the dungeon keep. 

It is one of the mysteries of psychology 
that, no matter how sound asleep a healthy 
man or boy may be, a human voice, if it tells 
of duty or warns of danger, willawaken him. 

The roaring of the storm-wind at sea, 
the lashing of the waves, the breaking even 
of bulwarks, will hardly rouse a sleepi 
seaman; but when his pal puts his han id 
ever so gently on his shoulder and says, 
It's your watch on deck, Jack,“ the man is 
wide awake in a moment. 

While Johnnie slept there by the finger- 
post a dozen brakes and more rattled past one 
after the other, filled with singing, roystering 
beanfeasters, but he awoke not. Yet the 
moment little Tim emitted a warning growl, 
the lad was as wide awake as a weasel. 

And alarming indeed were the first words 
that fell on his ear: Want your throat 
cut ?" 

Johnnie started to his feet and clutched 
his stick. 

Not three yards from him stood —— but 
stay ! that must take us into another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


[e episode in the career of Jones Minor 

had a distinct effect upon the train of 
events which is traveling on the lines of 
this story and bearing it towards the 
terminus. I shared a study with Jones 
Minor that half. The great Vespasian was 
very kind in befriending me, and extended 
a share of his patronage to my study- 
Videt ani who was much elated by such 
condescension. 

There was one accomplishment among 
others in which Risden specially excelled. 
He was a born artist. He swept the decks 
of drawing-prizes term after term, until, 
being surfeited with undisputed success, 
he withdrew from competition, to give other 
aspirants a chance. He was first attracted to 
notice Jones Minor by hearing of his audacity 
in tampering with Mr. Gibbs's diagrams. 

“ Show me how you tackled them, Tad- 
pole," said Vespasian one day when we were 
writing impositions in the schoolroom. 

The Tadpole blushed, and his inky fingers 
twitched as he picked up a bit of paper 
from the floor, dust-begrimed and imprinted 
with a dotted U by the heel of some 
mailed boot. The material was not of the 
best, but Jones Minor drew the diagrams 
with a firm hand. The decision of the 
strckes delighted the great artist. 

" That's jolly good, Tadpole! Go it! 
Well done! You've got his expression 
exactly. His face is just like a trilobite.” 

Risden was not above taking a hint from 
his inferiors. He caught on to the idea of 
caricaturing Mr. Gibbs as suggested by the 
ignominious Tadpole. His genius shone 
forth from time to time in many artistic 
productions representing our geological pro- 
fessor under the garb of his beloved fossils. 
Mr. Gibbs captured some of them, and, 
seeing that the joke was likely to go too 
far and prove a serious annoyance, he 
visited Risden with severe penalties of im- 
positions. Risden objected to writing lines, 
and his relations with the master of the 
Fifth Form became decidedly strained. 

Risden had the audacity to try and take 
vengeance by imposing upon Mr. Gibbs. 
Some of the boys who took a real interest 
in the science lectures brought geological 
specimens back to school, which they showed 
to Mr. Gibbs. He was always pleased to 
sce their curiosities, and encouraged them 
much. Risden procured a new roll, which 
h> denuded of crust, and then kneaded the 
crumb into a compact mass, which he kept 
till it was hard as arock. At the end of a 
lesson one day Earle brought forward a 
specimen. Mr. Gibbs examined it, and said : 
That is a piece of greenstone, a basaltic 
rock composed of felspar and hornblende.” 
Sperrin presented another specimen. That 
is a piece of obsidian, or volcanic glass." 
Then Risden's turn came. The master 
eyed his specimen for a few moments. 
That is a piece of impudence, for which 
you will write two hundred lines." 

The abbey church of Blandborne is too 
well known to need description, but I must 
pay it the tribute of observing that it is 
one of the most venerable and beautiful of 
English parish churches. 

he situation of Abbeyside School com- 
pelled it to absorb an influence from the 
great and solemn abbey. The overshadow- 
ing presence, the sacred associations, the 
guardian bulwarks separating the school 
from the town, the sentiment of old-world 
antiquity, were so many forces appealing to 
the imaginative spirit of boyhood. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ Uncle Towser,” ** The Wallaby-man,” etc., etc. 
(With Mlustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW and Dn. MALAN.) 


CHAPTER VIL—THE SPOUTING GARQOYLE. 

On looking back in contemplative mood 
through long years, I recognise a mysterious 
atmosphere floating over the school from its 
proximity to the abbey —whiffs of a haunted 
air, shapeless, intangible, half-remembered 
dream-shadows, in effects of sunset, or of 
twilight, or of mists enshrouding the Minster 
Church. I know not how to describe the 
mysterious feeling more definitely, but 
vapouring through my mind goes the strange 
suspicion of a haunting presence, which 
certainly affected the imagination of some 
boys. 

The old passages, the mouldering walls, 
the worm-eaten floors, the groined ceilings, 
the graven memorials, were eminently con- 
ducive to fanciful romance. But this is 


rambling in moonshine, and our esteemed 
Editor will make short work of it if I try 
his patience too far. 


Dr. Marsham often invited archxologists 
to inspect the more ancient parts of the 
school domains. On such occasions Mr. 
Gibbs was in all his glory, for he was de- 
puted to escort the visitors round, as bein 
the highest scientific authority on the staff. 
We would watch him meandering about 
with long-haired gentlemen in medy wide- 
awakes and greenish overcoats, accompanied 
by tall, gaunt females in black. 

One day we saw him so engaged at the 
“ quarter.” His of visitors were 
staring up at the abbey from the Ghost's 
Walk. They formed a diversion as we 
stood round Stuffins's basket munching hot 
saffron buns. 

" What do they imagine they can find 
out ?" asked Risden in a sarcastic tone. 
When no one volunteered an answer, he 
went on : 

They are staring at the Spouting Gar- 


goyle. If they stare till doomsday they 
won't find out anything about it.” 

Between the windows of the nave, on the 
north side overlooking the playground, there 
were flying  buttresses surmounted by 
pinnacles. These pinnacles were all finished 
with decorated finials except the one nearest: 
the tower. On the top of that pinnacle 
squatted a grotesque demon, as though it 
had crept up there to take a look round, 
and the Gorgon had struck it into stone by 
her petrific glance. 

That gargoyle was considered by authori- 
ties to be one of the most interesting details. 
of the abbey, unique in the records of 
church architecture. Its office was to dis- 
charge the rain that collected on the tower. 
It had a remarkable way of throwing out. 
the water in successive jets, not in a con- 
tinuous stream. 


We often watched its vagaries in a heavy 
storm. If a gusty wind were blowing, the 
jets would be caught and whirled into 
bursts of spray. If there were no wind, 
they would shoot out in cascades, clearing 
the lower roof of the side aisle, and splashing 
on the pavement beneath. 

Once during a tremendous downpour, 
when the jets of water came gushing forth 
with unusual vehemence, Risden and I 
oria them from his study window. He 
said : 

Each jet is like a skeleton hand, with 
long bony fingers. Those great globules, 
where it bursts from the spout, are the 
wrist-bones, and the spectral fingers are all 
drawn out like icicles. Look! There! 
Don't you see ? ” 

The resemblance was certainly striking, 
We went out into the playground to observe 
them more closely. We stood under shelter 
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of the arched doorway facing the Ghost's 
Walk, and we marked haw the grisly fingers 
of water finally pounded down on the pave- 
ment. They fell upon one particular slab, 
which in the course of years the water had 
smoothed, obliterating all trace of an in- 
Bcription. 

believe the monk who designed that 
gargoyle was buried under that slab," said 
Risden. “ He put the beast on that pin- 
nacle, and arranged its waterworks, and 
made the other monks promise to bury 
him under that slab that the plash of tho 
cataract might rattle on his old bones." 

“ What a strange notion ! " 

Risden looked very solemn and confi- 
dential. “ Look here," he said, don't you 
tell the fellows—promise me faithfully—if I 
tell you something. Will you ? " 

“ Oh, rather! I won't say a word to 
anyone." 

* I don't want them to know, becaus3 
they are so awfully inquisitive, and they 
do rag a chap so unmercifully to worm 
everything out of him. But no matter; 
perhaps I had better say nothing after 
all." 

Of course, that whetted my curiosity, and 
I begged him to tell me. But he said it 
.did not matter ; and, as I bothered him to 
tell, he got in a rage, and for three da, 
he would’ not speak to me. I was awfully 
curious to know, but he would not ive m 
a chance to ask him. He was a quet: 
fellow, of strange moods, like an anom" 'ous 
verb. 

On the fourth day he had forgotten his 
late caprice, and was as chummy as ever, 
-and started off again, as if nothing had 
happened. 

‘There was something I wanted to tell 
you," he said, “and I think you promised 
not to tell anyone." 

[11 Yes.” 

“ All right.” Then he whispered in my 
.ear, as though he feared the stones might 
hear: * I have found out a lot about that 
gargoyle, more than old Gibbs and the wise- 
acres he is always trotting round ever 
dreamed of. If you care to hear it, come 
for a walk this afternoon.” 

I with the utmost alacrity. 

* Well, then, come and have a look at 
the beast through my telescope from the 
.Schoolroom window. I want you to notice 
& few particulars." 

We went up, and, after adjusting the 
focus, Risden handed me the telescope. 

* First of all, doesn't the beast look as if 
he had been strangled ? Don’t you see sort 
of depressions on his neck, like the marks 
of fingers that clutched it ? "' 

The marks were so clearly noticeable 
through the telescope that I admitted their 
probability. 

* Do you see the livid green round the 
mouth ? It is caused by the verdigris from 
the spout. It is not lead ; it is copper. It 
was intentional; it suggests the idea of 
strangled deadness.”’ i 

* What a ghastly notion ! " 

This conversation was held during the 

uarter. In the lesson which followed, the 
fifth Form had to prepare history in the 
schoolroom. Vespasian beguiled a portion 
of the time, after his wont, with pencil and 
per. The eagle eye of Mr. Gibbs detected 


m. 

* Seribbling again, Risden! Bring me 
that paper, and write out the reign of 
Edward III. after school.“ 

Risden slowly proceeded from his seat 
towards the master’s desk, and on the way 
he tore up the paper into minute fragments. 
These he offered to Mr. Gibbs in the hollow 
of his hands. 

Do you mean that for impertinence ? ” 

66 No, sir." 
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* T think it so, anyhow. Stand there till 
the class comes up, and write out the rcign 
of Richard II. as well." 

I made sure R/slen would b? kept in until 
the imposition was shown up. In fear and 
trepidation I rushed to his study when 


school was over, to hear the worst. He had 
Already begun to write. 
“Has hs kept vou in?" I asked. 


„ Shan't we be able to have a walk? 

That depends," said Risden. “If you 
are going to interrupt me with impertinent 
questions the chances are aga nst it. Stand 
there, without uttering a word, and see me 
make the pen fly." 

I obeyed. I watched him. I marvelled. 
The rate at which the p?n flew was incredible. 
'The lines of clear writing grew under it with 
astonishing rapidity. Sheet after sheet was 
fin'shed and pushed aside. At dinner-time 
the reign of Edward m1. was done; and 
inside of an hour after dinner Richard II. 
had followed suit. 

The walk that afternoon opened my eyes 
further to admire Risden's genius. 

What first set me bothering over the 
gargoyle,” he said. was a phenomenon I 
witnessed "—he was fond of bombastic lan- 
guage—"' in my first term. I was mooning 
about one afternoon, feeling dull and home- 
s.ck, when I saw old Jack, the raven, in a 
great state of excitement. He was perched 
on a post, with his head raised, croaking as 
if he would burst. 

] soon discovered the cause. There was 
another raven wheeling over the abbey. 
Presently it swooped down and perched on 
the head of the gargoyle. That set me 
thinking. I did not bother about where the 
bird came from, though that was a puzzle ; 
but why should it perch on the head of the 
gargoyle and croak ? You know, the Arabs 
say that the spirit of a murdered man 
hovers over his grave in the form of a bird 
that cries, ‘Give me drink! Give ine 
drink!’ If ever J heard a bird of ill-omen 
talk, it was that raven. Three times it re- 
peated in a sepulchral croak, ‘Give me 
drink!’ I] felt certain that a murdered 
man was buried somewhere below—a monk, 
no doubt, because only monks were buried 
thereabouts. 

But why should the raven have perched 
on that gargoyle ? That was the problem 
I set myself to solve, and I have worked 
out a theory of solution. I was working at 
it when old Gibbs called for that paper, 
and, of course, I tore it up. Did he imagine 
I should let him crib my discoveries and 
palm thom off as his own? He may jaw 
me for being idle, but I will show him some 
day that I can see farther through a stone 
gargoyle than he and all his fusty old wise. 
acres. Won't he look blue! But not too 
fast. I must hatch my chickens before 
counting them. I have a theory, and I 
must get old Grimbone to dig it out.” 

I was awfully interested. I encouraged 
him with a few flattering remarks, and 
pressed him to explain his theory. 

* Well, it is this. My theory is that a 
monk was murdered by a brother monk; 
that in the anguish of remorse the murderer 
tried to ease his conscience by making some 
sort of confession, He dared not openly 
acknowledge his guilt, for he had some sense 
of shame. He might not have cared for 
his wretched old neck, but it would have 
brought discredit upon the monastery. 

“ What did he do? Well, he carved that 
gargoyle, making it a grotesque caricature 
of his miserable victim. You saw how 
human the face looks. The victim had a 
huge nose and goggle eyes Then the 
strangled expression and marks of the fingers 
that clutched the throat are evident tokens 
of confession, cut in stone instead of being 
written in ink. And the starved condition 


of the body is proof positive, to my mind, 
that the victim was first tortured by starva- 
tion and then ruthlessly strangled.” 

“ That is awfully exciting,” I said; “ but 
have you any proof of it all?“ 

“ My good chap," he replied, ** did vou 
ever study Euclid ? Do show some sense. 
Do vou imagine that Euclid ever proved a 
proposition before constructing it? First 
construct and then prove. I am proceeding 
on strictly scientific lines.” 

* H'm—well, it sounds very learned, but 
somehow it seems rather odd.” 

What do vou mean? I don't see any- 
thing odd about it. It's the sound scientitic 
method. But I haven't done yet. You 
shouldn't interrupt. Where did I leave 
off? Monk A murdered monk B. Then 
he repented, and thought about confessing 
the crime. I have explained some of h's 
confession ; there is more to follow. The 
gushes of water from the spout, in skeleton 
hands and bony pointing fingers, are dis- 
tinct parts of his scheme. As for the 
mechanical contrivance, which has baffled 
the old fogeys, it is simple enough. 

The 15 pipe conducting the rain- 
water from the tower ends in a block of 
stone. The small pipe starting from the 
same block goes up to the gargoyle and 
ends in the spout. The block of stone is 
hollowed into a central cavity; the cavity 
contains a cork ball larger in diameter than 
the bore of the small pipe. What happens ? 
The water rushes down the large pipe, and 
forces the cork ball to close the mouth of 
the small pipe. Then the cork rises in the 
cavity, ad the water bursts from the spout. 
Then the cork is forced down again, and the 
performance is repeated, and so on. Clear 
and conclusive.” 

“ Awfully sharp of you to find that 
out.” 

Just so. Now you are beginning to show 
some sense, So my murderer-monk set up 
his gargoyle, and arranged its waterworks, 
and expcrimented in the first storm, and 
made any necessary improvements to get 
it to work properly. How he must have 
watched those watery spectral ghostly 
hands flung from the spout! He noticed 
where they pointed, end where they fell, 
and then he settled that he would be buried 
under the spot. Oh, yes, I am sure of it! 
He knew he should catch it hot for his 
infamous crime, and he thought how cooling 
would be the touch of those watery fingers 
every time it rained.” 

That's a great notion! 
chap you are, Risden ! ” 

" Good! You are more intelligent than I 
thought. Now I think my old reprobate 
would go a step farther. Mind, I don't say 
that he did, but I think he might, and I 
want to find out whether my conjecture is 
correct, I think he might have actually 
written some sort of a confession, and kept 
it secret, with instructions that it was to 
be buried with him unopened. He might 
delude himself with imagining that it might 
help to atone for his guilt. I am going to 
get old Grimbone to do a bit of grave- 
digging under that slab, just to see if there 
is any clue. Now you have heard the 
entire case. What do you think of it?” 

“It is awfully exciting, and it's a grand 
theory, if it's only true." 

" Why should you doubt its truth? 
Doesn't it hold together? Where is the 
weak point ? " 

“Oh, it holds together all right, and I 
don't see any weak point—provided it is 
true." 

J call that rubbish. You might as well 
say of a proposition of Euclid,‘ If all holds 
together, and has no weak point, provided 
it is true.’ Surely you can see that the fact 
of its holding together and having no weak 


What a clever 
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point is proof that it is true. So all I have 
to do is to get old Grimbone to dig out the 
confession, and make my namo as a jolly 
good arch:eologist." 


I hope you will succeed. Do you think 
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the Doctor will allow him to make a mess in 
the playground ? ” 

“There won't be any mess. Ill offer 
Grimbone half a crown, and he'll square it all 
right. He can make any excuse about a 
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rain-water drain being choked. Thero's a 
football match next Thursday. The coast 
will be clear, and I'll engage him to do it 
when the chaps are all in the field." 

( To be continued.) 


—— 2222. — — 


EACE having been declared after the 

Battle of the Ca ve, the opposing forces 

had foregathered in friendly confabulation. 

It was during this that Art " made his 
off-hand confession to Jim Burton. 

“I say, my son," he remarked casually, 
I had to knock that old twopenny-half- 
penny shed about a bit in your garden, but 
I daresay you'll be able to fake it up in two 
ticks." 

Visions of possible future difficulties on the 
subject with the elder Burton caused Jim 
to prick up his ears From the easy re- 
ference to ' knocking the twopenny-hilf- 
penny old shed about a bit," and the flip- 
pant estimate of two ticks " as the time- 
limit for repairs, he gathered that at any 
rate it might be advisable to make a speedy 
survey of damazes, and accordingly he 
headed a procession for the next garden but 
one. Jack had stayed behind for à moment, 
taking stock of the partial ruins of his own 
cherished cave, and was consequently alone 
when the servant from next door looked 
through the dividing hedge. 

* Mrs. Grayling wants to see you and the 
others," she said. 

Jack looked up. 

* What ! " he exclaimed, for the invitation 
was new of its kind, all the whole boiling 
of us ? Mi t 

The girl had her doubts. She was evi- 
dently ot quite clear as to the whole 
boiling " being in request. 

“I don't think missus could a-meant 
all," she said thoughtfully. 

“I say," said Jack, with a confidential 
lowering of voice, is the old bo; there too? 

" Mr. Grayling, d'you mean? Yes, 
master's in." 

" Ah!" was the reply. “I expect it's 
an a iswer to the petition. PU come, and, 
if there's an more wanted, I can haul them 
along afterwards." 

So saying, he went to the top of the 
garden, where he took upon himself to climb 
over the dividing wall between the two 
yards in preference to goinz round by the 
front door. 

* Don't forget,” said the girl sharply, “ to 
wipe your boots." 

Jack took the hint—a by no means un- 
necessary one—and then, removing his cap 
and patting down his hair as best he could 
with a hand not fastidiously clean, he was 
shown into the upper room where Mrs. 
Grayling sat. 

Her hushand was by the window looking 
out. He nolded shortly to the boy, but 
cid not speak. It was from the grey-haired, 
kindly lady who sat in the easy-chair facing 
him as he entered that the first words came. 

Master John Thompson, I suppose ? ” 
she said with a smile. Then aided, with a 
look of expectancy— 

But where are your friends?“ 

“ Oh! they're knocking about in Jim’s 
garden, Mrs. Grayling. I didn't know 
whether you wanted them aZ to come in; 
they'll make such a mess.“ 

He glanced nervously at his own boots 
as he said this. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Grayling turned. 

* Well, if you're ' (Signed) John Taomp- 
son,’ where's (Signed) Jama: Burton’? ” 

“TH fetch him in half a sec., said Jack 
eagerly. 

He thought he could see light now, but he 
knew he wanted his friend badly, to help 
him wear off this unwonted awkwardness. 

** Yes," said Mrs. Grayling, with tremulous 
eagerness, ‘‘ but there's another boy. He 
was playing with you to-day. We were 
watching you and him carry that bucket 
of water "—she smiled, ani Jack began to 
feel more at home—‘I should like to see 
him also. What is his name ? ” 

Jack little knew the pent-up anxiety 
underlying those last few words. 

“Oh! I know who you mean,” he said 
gaily; that's Artifex.’ 

The lady's face fell Even Jack sw 
something of the pitiful disappointment in it. 

“Arty Fecks ! she said blankly. 

“ Arty Fecks!” growled the old gentle. 
man, whipped for the moment into taking 
an interest in the conversation; that's a 
strange name, isn't it?“ 

“Oh! It isn't his real name," answered 
Jack glibly. He's a friend of Jim’s. 
He’s only just come here, I believe, and he 
doesn’t go to the grammar school yet, so I 
don’t know his proper name. We always 


call him Artifex because he’s so natty at. 


making things, and he puts us up to all sorts 
of dodges. You know "—turning to the 
puzzled Mr. Grayling—“ ‘common are to 
either sex, Artifex and Opifex.’ Well, that’s 
the Artifex.” 

Strange how slight a thing lifts the sluice- 
gates of memory, and floods us with a re- 
collection of things long past. Strange, too, 
the softening influence of this wondrous 
flood. Nothing that Jack could have said, 
nothing that Mrs. Grayling could have 
pleaded, would so have moved the gruff old 
gentleman as this innocent repetition of one 
of the old familiar catch rhymes from the 
Latin “Subsidia.” The intervening years 
were for the moment blotted out, and he saw 
himself a light-hearted youngster at school, 
learning, or pretending to learn; and over 
and over in his mind rolled this and other 
long-forgotten phrases of the class. He lost 
sight for a time of his frosty grumpiness, and 
he and the boy in front of him drew sud- 
denly close, the years between them gone. 
He actually laughed, and there was a twinkle 
in his eye to which he long had been a 
stranger. Mrs. Grayling had kept silence 
from very surprise at the change. 

“Ha! ha!” he exclaimed. “So he's 
Artifex, the artificer, is he? Well, fetch 
him in, and let's have a look at him." 

As soon as the boy was gone Mrs. Grayling 
looked at her husband. He did not speak, 
but somehow she felt, as we do feel these 
things at times, without words, that he was 
in softer mood. 

"Suppose it should be?" 
timidly. 

“ Well," he grunted, “ suppose it should 
be, what then ? ” 

And when he was yet a great way 


She said 


off.“ she replied gently, '' ‘his father —Ais 
Jather, Josiah—*' ran, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.“ 

There wis no answer. Strange thoughts 
were flying through the old man’s brain. 
Memories of the old school-days, long since 
past, but brought back now in the curiously 
softened, half-sad, half-pleasant way in 
which memory recalls the past. Other 
recollections, too, of later school-days, not 
his own, indeed, but of one in whom he had 
taken the keenest pride, he remembered 
now with a sharp pang. These and other 
thoughts beat up against a wall of stub- 
bornness and hard.feeling that had been 
built long ago and had stood for many years. 
They were rising higher and higher against 
it, and bid fair soon to break it down. 

But as yet it stood, and so there was no 
answer. 

In another few minutes there were sounds 
of steps upon the stairs, and with a knock 
at the door the three lads entered. Before 
anything could be said the old lady had 
risen and held out her hand to the youngster 
named “ Art." A frank blue-eyed lad he 
was, of open and intelligent countenance, 
who looked up in surprise as she spoke. 

"Surely I cannot be mistaken in that 
face! Your name must be Grayling ? " 

The answer came unexpectedly from Jim 
Burton, whose astonishment was no whit 
less than that of the other. 

“ Why," he cried, “ of course it is. Art, 
old man, what a mooney I was never to give 
it a thought. It's the same name as o ——" 

He stopped. He had been going to say, 
* Old Grumpimug," and the words all but 
esca him. A tell-tale flush mounted to 
his face, but the others were too occupied to 
notice it. 

The s'tuation was straightened out by 
Mr. Grayling himself. Assuming suddenly 
a heartiness and affability which surprised 
his wife, and brought back to her mind 
visions of earlier dis he came quickly 
across the room towards the boys. 

“ Suppose you two young gentlemen come 
with me," he said, taking Jack and Jim by 
the arms. We'll go into the garden and see 
what it is about which my petitioners will 
‘ ever pray,’ shall we?! 

And he led them gently out, closing the 
door upon *' Artifex " and his wife. 

" Now," said he, when they were at the 
end of the garden, the boys walking by his 
side in silent wonder at events which were 
taking them out of their usual depths, 
* what is it you want?“ 

Jack looked at Jim, and Jim looked at 
Jack. 

“ You tell,” said Jim to his friend, and 
after a moment's pause the boy's tongue 
became unloosed. 

"It was Art's idea, sir. You see we 
had a cave in our garden, and I wanted to 
be able to call up Jim whenever I liked, 
without the jolly fag of going and ringing 
at his front door; besides, it’s like a sort of 
telegraphing. We've learnt a few signs 
from the articles about signalling in the 
B. O. P., and we've invented some," he 
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&dded with a laugh, r.membering how 
feverishly the semaphore arms had flung 
themselves about that afternoon. 

" Humph! Yes; but you haven't put 
the thing very clearly, I'm afraid. What 
was Art’s idea, and where am I wanted to 
come in? 

* Oh ! we only wanted you to let us carry 
a cord over the top of your pole. The notion 
was to fix a sort of bell-pull from the cave 
up to Jim’s bedroom window——”’ 

* But surely," interrupted the old man, 
laughing in spite of himself, you wouldn't 
want to go ringing your friend up at night- 
time? 

"I might in the morning, though, 
answered Jack quickly. "He's a lazy 
beggar is Jim, and his father ought to be 
jolly lad if I get him out of bed ; he can’t.” 
k You shut up!" put in the aggrieved 
Jim. “I can be up as early as you any day! 
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Without committing himself as a sup- 
porter of either opinion on this momentous 
subject, Mr. Grayling gave his consent to the 
right of way, and, shaking hands with both 
lads, helped them over into the Burtons’ 
garden. They were standing alone (for 
long ere this the other three lads had left) 
before they quite realised that their com- 
panion “ Art was left behind, and they 
had been politely returned, as it were, to 
their own grounds. 

* Rum go. this!” said Jim. “I bet that 
beggar's getting fed up with tea and cakes. 
I never gave it à thought about his having 
the same name as Grumpimug. Shouldn't 
wonder if the old lady turns out to be a 
fairy godmother, or something." 

" Perhaps he's her long-lost son," said 
Jack thoughtlessly. 

„Likely, isn't it? was the reply. “ Why, 
she’s old enough to be his great-grandmother 
twice over. I expect his pater's aunt was 
& sort of second cousin of Grumpimug’s 
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wife’s mother! You hear of those sort of 
things sometimes.” 

"Do you?” said Jack indifferently, 
though he rather wondered where. The 
subject, however, was quickly changed. 
They had arrived at the shed, and Jim's 
thoughts were brought back to it. 

* You were a silly muff to knock the door 
about like this," he said in an injured tone. 
* It'll take me all my time to make the pater 
see it wasn't my fault." 

" It wasn't mine either, if you come to 
that, said Jack. I was inside, and first 
thing I knew was no end of à thump, and 
bang comes the beastly thing whack against 
my head. A couple of nails and a hammer 
ll shake it together again. 

" We can try," said Jim doubtfully ; 
" but you wouldn't be so chippy about 
it if it was your paters place, 4 
know." 
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' ! Your name must be Grayling? ' " 


As to which Jack wisely refrained from 
argument. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Grayling had 
retraced his steps back to his wife and the 


young stranger. The waters were lapping 
up to the top of the wall now ; a little more, 


and they would overthrow it, stubborn and · 


stiff though it had stood so many years. 

He entered the room and stood for a 
moment silent. The old lady’s arms were 
round the boy’s neck, as he knelt at her 
chair; her grey head was bent over his 
golden pate. 

“ Many a time has your dear father knelt 
at my chair like this,” she was saying, and 
many have been the long talks he and I have 
had together. Can you not learn to love me 
a little, also, my dear child? I have been 
very lonely." 

The waters surged over the edge of that 
frowning wall; in one irresistible mass they 
poured themselves against it—and it fell. 
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The old man realised, with a fierce stab 
through the heart, something of what his 
wife had suffered during the many empty 
years that had passed. He strode across 
the room and gently touched the grey 
head. There was a catch in his voice as he 
spoke. 

“ Forgive me, dear; I have been blind 
for a long time, but I think my eyes are 
being opened at last." 

He bent over his wife and gently stroked 
the grey hairs. 

And now," he continued, I am going 
out with this young gentleman, if he will 
take me to his home. I suppose we shall 
find your father there—eh, my lad ? " 

He asked the question in some sudden 
wild fear of doubt. Up to now there had 
been nothing said to him as to whether the 
father were even alive. But the boy's reply 
reassured him. 
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re Oh, i sir, father's at one. He will 
surprised at my hringing you, though.” 
He nodded his head in somewhat akami 
silence. The old lady drew the boy's face 
down to her own and kissed him. 

" Go with your grandfather, my dear," 
she said, * and bring my dear son back to 
me.“ 


When the two were gone she sat dreaming 


of the t, softened now and less painful 
to recall, in view of the brighter hopes for 
the future. It had been the old, old story, 


which we hear so often and from which we 
so rarely learn the lesson, of the conflict of 
loving but stubborn natures, and unyieldinz 
pride. They had planned so much for, and 
set such hopes upon, their only child, and he 
had failed to answer to his father's plans 
The old man had set his heart, perhaps 
somewhat unreasonably, upon one career; 
the young man upon another, and so 
Ah, me! It sometimes seems as though 
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the bitterest quarrels are between those who 
have loved each other most; as though 
pride took cruel pleasure in blooking up the 
wells of love. The mother’s tears had 
flowed for her son when in hot unreasoning 
anger he had left his home, but the father's 
heart had grown hard within him. 

* Never let me hear him spoken of again ! ” 
had been his cruel 5 

Twice had letters reached them from the 
lad. One had been burnt without perusal. 
in spite of the mother's entreaties; the other 
had been returned to the address shown on 
opening it, without word or comment. And 
this harsh action had widened a breach 
which had not been bridged through all the 
silent years. Not until those light-hearted 
„young barbarians next door had un- 
consciously broken into the embittered and 
saddened lives with their wild bouts of happy 
laughter and play. 

‘She did not know it; perhaps he himself 
had hardly realised the change that had 
been taking place, till that very afternoon, 
when the pent-up torrents of memory 
poured down upon him and brought upon 
their bosom a dark weight of shame. It 
was a new feeling for old Mr. Grayling to 
Stand as he had done that day before a boy 
and realise in his conscience that his own 
early boyhood was better than his later 
years. arily indeed must we all tread 
if we would so live that our pure boyhood 
shall not put our manhood's years to the 
blush. 


But these thoughts were unknown to the 


gentle lady, who sat and dreamed and, 
waking at last to thank God for the new- 
found gladness, heard voices upon the stairs. 
The door was thrown open. She rose 
with a clad cry to welcome the incomer. 
* My boy atlast! Thank God! My boy! 
My boy!” 


Jack Thompson and his inseparable chum 
Jim were repairing. a few days later, the 
ravages which the battle had made upon 
their earthworks. 

Down the garden-path came the servant- 
bi called Jane, whose erring feet had 

roken through their first tunnel. In her 
hands was a mysterious parcel, large, and 
neatly tied, and addressed to Masters John 
Thompson and James Burton. She handed 
it to the boys, and stood looking on with 
feminine curiosity to know its contents, 
and not even Jack's suggestion that it might 
be a dynamite machine could induce her to 
go away. 

Jim whipped out his knife and cut the 
cord, ing the paper off and revealing a 
large box. Two heads bumped together in 
the feverish anxiety to examine the contents. 

“ My stars!" exclaimed Jack, when he 
had grasped the inward gloriousness of it 
all. What a nobby rig-out! It's a telephone, 
and wire, and cells, and all the jolly shoot. 
It can't be for us! ; 
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* Can't it?“ was the reply. “<I don’t see 


why it shouldn't, anyhow. Hello! Here's 
a note!" 
He tore it open and read it. Then he 


laughed a little awkwardly. 
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** * My stars! 


“It’s all right," he explained. “ We're 
to rig it up between your show and mine, 
and let him know how it works. But I say, 


Jack, somebody's been telling tales out of 
school  I'l warrant it's that r Art.” 
“What d'you mean?" asked Jack. 
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* Who's it from, and what's the blabbing 
been about? 
He snatched at the note, with no excessive 
formality of courtesy. 
“Crumbs!” he exclaimed. ' He's a 


What a nobby rig-out!’”’ 


brick ; but, oh ! I say, I wonder how he knew 
we called him that.” 
For the note ended : 
* From your Old Friend, 
* GRUMPINUG.”” 
(THE END.) 


THE PREMIER GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF ENGLAND. 


Pre is a definite position that may 
result from several factors, and it be- 
hoves one to start out with a clear idea of the 
meani to be attached to it in the case 
under discussion. In this instance we are 
regarding success resulting from educational 
triumphs, and still more the number of 
scholars on the books, as the principal 
qualifications for the honour we designate 
by the word “ premiership.” 

We think that the famous Bedford 
Grammar School” will stand unequalled 


By York HOPEWELL, B.A. 


by its keenest rivals, taking both these 
considerations into account. As to the 
number of its pupils it now stands first 
amongst all the schools of England, or, 
perhape, of the world, in its class, having 
no fewer than some 900 scholars on its 
books, all in regular attendance. Eton, the 
doyen of English public schools, has 1,050, 
or thereabouts; and it alone s the 
celebrated Bedford school in this reepect. 
But then Eton is not a grammar school 
of the same kind as Bedford is. Christ's 


Hospital can boast of 850 boarders, but the 
Bluecoat School is quite of a different 
category from Bedford Grammar School. 

It is a marvellous success for a grammar 
school in a very small country town to have 
attained this magnificent roll of scholars ; 
and it can only be accounted for by the 
extraordinarily good teaching obtained at 
the school, by unique results in mental and 
moral training, and by a certain popularity 
that Bedford Grammar School has acquired 
from these and other things. But the fact 
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remains, that Manchester Grammar School, 
with its splendid results in examinations 
and its seven hundred scholars ; Bradford 
. Grammar School, with a roll of University 
successes hardly equalled by any rival in 
the ingdom; Bristol, Wolverhampton, 
Wakefield, and Norwich, all well-known 
amongst their race as some of our finest 


Mr. J. E. King, M.A., Headmaster of the 
Bedford Grammar School. 


grammar schools, must acknowledge the 
supremacy of this little town of Bedford as 
to the premiership of its school in numbers 
and results. 

The Bedford Grammar School wis one of 

those endowed by letters patent of King 
;dward vi in 1552. But it was not till 
1566 that Sir William Harper, of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, who had been 
Lord Mayor of London a few years before, 
came forward and built for his native town 
of Bedford its first grammar school, in 
accordance with the King's letters patent. 
He endowed it with an income of 401. 
annually from some lands in Holborn. 
And these same lands now bring in to the 
School an annual income of no less than 
14,0007. Surely the words of Tacitus are 
here most appropriate, Tu felix, non 
solum in natüs tempore, sed etiam in ejus- 
dem more, etc."—slightly altered from the 
Agricola.“ 

For two hundred years the school was 
carried on in its original building; then a 
new school of two large rooms, one above 
the other, became absolutely necessary, and 
was erected in St. Paul's Square, Bedford, in 
1767. 

The school went on in the ordinary 
humdrum way until 1811, when Dr. Brere- 
ton was appointed headmaster. Brereton 
was a thorough Winchester boy, for not 
only had he himself been trained at the 
great school of William of Wykeham, but 
his father, too, had been at Winchester. 
He was in every way a splendid fellow to be 
head of a promising grammar school, a 
master of the classics and a great patron 
of athletics. He reigned till 1855, a period 
of forty-one years. When he came to 
Bedford the school was hardly known out- 
side the town ; when he left it had already 
gone well on towards the front rank of our 
best grammar schools, and scholars came 
to it from far and near. 

F. Fanshawe, a clergyman and another 
Wykehamist, succeeded Dr. Brereton. The 
school buildings were enlarged almost as 
soon as he came, for the number of scholars 
was about 140—a large roll in 1855 for a 
small country town’s grammar school to 
. possess. Football and boating found in 
Fanshawe a very strong supporter; fisti- 
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cuffs and music were also much in evidence 
at the school. Till 1876 Fanshawe con- 
trolled the school, which went on growing 
and prospering under his sway, till he left 
it with 270 pupils for Mr. J. S. Philpotts to 
rule over. 

Mr. Philpotts, to whom Bedford school 
owes such a debt.as it can never repay, 
came from Rugby, and was headmaster till 
1891. In 1885, ten years after his coming 
to Bedford, there were 620 boys regularly 
attending the now widely celebrated school, 
and before he left it he had the immense 
satisfaction of seeing the total number of 
scholars exceed 800. 

New buildings had long been nec^ssary, 
and their erection had been mooted since 
1885. But there had been a proper and 
deep reluctance to leave the historic St. 
Paul's Square; yet it now became impossible 
to stay there if the development of the 
“pride of Bedford" was to continue. 
And thus arose the palatial school with its 
magnificent surroundings which we know 
to-day, and of which not only the prett 
town on the Ouse, but even all England, 
has a right to be proud. The new buildings 
cost considerably over 25,000/., and are of 
unique character. 

The Great Hall may be regarded as one 
of the sights of all schools in the land, and is 
no less than 102 feet long, 50 wide, and 
51 high. The front tower, built in honour 
of the good Sir William Harper, is con- 
spicuous from a great distance; and the 
forty-two class-rooms that surround the 
central block of buildings, surely have no 
rival in any other English school of any 
kind. 

There are four departments, broadly 
speaking, in the school—namely, classics, 
modern, junior, and preparatory. There 
are no less than sixty masters in the school, 
teachin 


every 


this special subject or that; and 
epartment of instruction found in 


this country may be said to be catered for 
thoroughly and well at Bedford Grammar 
School. izes and exhibitions there are 
in fair number, but it must be confessed 
that, if there is one point in which this 
splendid school falls low its rivals of 

anchester, Bradford, etc., it is in the 
number of valuable scholarships and exhibi- 
tions available for boys leaving to go to the 
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The Workshop for Manual Tuition at Bedford Grammar School. 


Universities. Wealthy residents of Bedford- 
shire, or old boys who have become rich, 
might do the famous school a great service 
by devoting their money to this very 
laudable object. 

The playing-fields and the state of athletics 
at Bedford Grammar School are worthy 
of all praise. Rowing has for many years 
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been a great feature at this school, and 
there are usually several very fine crews 
ready to maintain the supremacy of Bed- 
ford in this respect against its scholastic 
rivale. They have contested in the heats at 
such places as Henley with no mean success ; 
and, sooner or later, Bedford Grammar 
School will be well represented in the 
University crews. Football finds here its 
real home, next to Rugby itself ; and more 
than one Bedford boy, whilst still at school, 


has been chosen to play for hiş county, or 
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even in a Rugby International football 
match. Can any other grammar school 
boast of a similar state of things ? We trow 
not. 

Think of the great footballers of fame 
who have come from this celebrated school. 
Basil Maclear (Ireland); C. H. and J. G. 
Milton (England); C. E. Hammond (England); 
F. H. Palmer (England); Rev. F. H. Jones 

(Cambridge) : 
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The Thames Fire Brigade going into Action. 


(Draten for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by CHARLES J. Dx Lacy.) 
[Almost every winter night, in the vast lines of ships, wharves, and docks, London sees a riverside fire; aud very gallant work do the floating brigade do.] 
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(Cambridge) ; besides the Finlinsons, Keenes, 


and Yules that the county teams know so 


well. 

When Mr. Philpotts resigned, the new head- 
master appointed was Mr. J. E. King, M.A., 
and he set himself to carry on the tra- 


ditions of the school and to maintain its 


supremacy as vigorously as ever his pre- 
decessors had done. By the year 1903 


the famous school had risen to a total of 
nearly nine hundred boys, and to-day, in 
the year 1907, it can boast of having 
topped that long-wished number, and so of 


having made a name for itself amongst 
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English grammar schools that is absolutely 
unique. 

The fees for tuition at Bedford Grammar 
School vary from three guineas to five a 
term, according to age. As Bedford town 
is a favourite resort for the officers of the 
Army or Navy who have retired, or for 
their widows, it naturally follows that no 
small number of Old Bedfordians pass 
directly into Sandhurst or Woolwich, or 
become midshipmen. The cadet corps and 
drill, therefore, have always been very 
popular at this school The speech-day 
each year brings together such a con- 


course as would make the average school- 
master stare in wonder, and Bedford for 
once in a way is anything but a quiet 
spot. 
The town is intensely proud of its 
grammar school, and of all connected with 
it. And no wonder ; it has certainly some- 
thing to be proud of in that remarkable 
institution ! And it may well echo the words 
on the beautiful Almeda Gates at one 
entranee to the school— words forged in one 
of the workshops of the school by the boys 
themselves! — ** Floreat Schola  Bedfordi- 
ensis ! ” 


A DARING ENTERPRISE; OR, A MEETING WITH THE UMLIMO. 


By JouN MAckrx, 


Author of * The Heart of the Prairie," “The Rising of the Red Man," ete. 


Ü!EVERAL years ago the Matabele, having 
fastened white ox-tails to their necks 
and left arms, went on the war-path. Red 
with the blood of murdered settlers was the 
colour of that path by the Kami and Umzing- 
wani, and black was the outlook for leagues 
around the low and rugged Motopos. Those 
whites who had been fortunate enough to 
escape had gone into laager at Bulawayo. 

The Long 'Un was out with Burnham the 
scout. 
previous evening, and, with a run of luck 
that surprised even their sanguine selves, 
had eluded the sentries of the impis. They 
were now, well on in the afternoon, picking 
their way on horseback up one of the many 
narrow rock-strewn valleys that run into 
the main range. There was a cheerful 
smile on the Long 'Un's usually thoughtful 
face as he turned to his comrade. 

" Wasn't last nights thunderstorm a 
blessing ! ” he remarked. 

That's so, said Burnham. We're 
well within the enemy's lines now with no 
tracks behind us. If only we can find this 
cave where the Umlimo or false prophet of 
the Matabele lives, it will be the best night's 
work we ever did.“ 

The thing will be to get away after 
we've taken tea with him," commented the 
Long Un. I know I can find the cave, 
and it won't be my fault if the old wizard 
ever starts another rebellion." 


They had left Bulawayo on the - 


CHAPTER I. 


“I only hope we may stop this one," 
observed Burnham earnestly. ‘Of course, 
its the Umlimo who is egging them on. 
The worst of an hereditary priestcraft is that 
it has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by the growth of civilisation.” 

„Queer thing to think that a chap who 
lives in a cave, and practises hanky-panky, 
can raise such a racket," commented the 
Long 'Un. 

Later on they drew into a thicket, where 
they fed and watered their horses. With 
appreciative appetites they discussed the 
bread and meat brought with them in their 
wallets. The greatest caution had to be 
observed, for more than once they had been 
startled by natives, picturesque in the 
barbaric splendour of their war gear, 
making their way down the narrow valley. 
Had their horses become restive or whinnied 
it would have been all up with their scheme. 
They would have required all their pluck, 
and skill, and luck to get back to Bulawayo 
again. 

It was a desperate game they were playing 
in thus endeavouring to strike at the foun- 
tain-head of the rebellion. For, save a few 
Matabele Maholi of Makalaka descent, and 
perhaps a few Abenzantsi of pure Zulu 
blood, the entire native population was up 
in arms. The Umlimo had told the natives 
that when once Bulawayo was destroyed, 
and all the white men in the country were 


killed, they would find Lo Bengula resur- 
rected and sitting in Government House, 
ready to rule once more. 

Both the Long 'Un and Burnham realised 
that unless they could put a s y and 
effectual stop to the Umlimo, that astute 
gentleman would soon bring about the 
fulfilment of at least part of his own re- 
vengeful prophecy. Still, they had known 
before leaving Bulawayo that had they 
spoken of their daring scheme—to penetrate 
into the Motopos so as to deal with the 
dreaded Umlimo himself—they would have 
been laughed at as madmen, and prob- 
ably have been prevented from setting 
out. 

It was dusk when they resumed their 
journey. Farther and farther into the very 
heart of the hills they threaded their danger- 
ous way. It seemed little short of miracu- 
lous how they managed to evade the Mata- 
bele warriors and their many camps. But 
the inhabited area ceased, and they reached 
a thickly wooded gorge which they knew 
led upwards to that cave where the people 
went to consult the oracle. But was it 
likely the cave would be unguarded ? The 
scouts had heard that the Umlimo rarely 
showed himself. A voice from the gloom 
at the back of the cave was generally the 
only sign of the presence vouchsafed to 
inquirers. 

( To be concluded.) 
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STRANGE METHODS OF GETTING OUT. 


T is the aim and ambition of every cricketer 
with a bat in his hand to maintain his 
position at the wickets against all comers ; 
he does not desire to get out, he exercises 
all his skill to withstand the efforts to remove 
him of those who are opposed to him, but 
it occasionally happens that what the bowlers 
and fieldsmen are incapable of doing is 
effected by the machinations of Fate, as, 
for instance, when the cap or handkerchief 
of the batsman falls on to and removes the 
bails when he is in the act of playing the 
ball, 

When a man loses his wicket, as Cuttell, 
the Lancastrian, did a few years ago when 
opposed to the es of Fielder of Kent, 
whose fast ball carried the bat out of his 
hands and into his wicket, he can legiti- 
mately consider himself the victim of bad 
luck, but when he gets out for “ obstructin 
the field” or “ hitting the ball a secon 


By HAROL D MACFARLANE. 


time with intent to score,” he has but him- 
self to blame, even though he committed 
the misdemeanours in question in a moment 
of mental aberration. 

For a batsman to be dismissed in this 
manner in first-class cricket is, of course, 
of the rarest occurrence ; but even the most 
famous players are caught napping at times, 
asis proved by the fact that in 1897 England’s 
great wicket-keeper, Lilley, who is famous 
not only for his ability with the gloves, 
but also for his knowledge of the game, was 
given out for hitting the ball twice, when 
not guarding his wicket, in the course of 
Warwickshire’s match with Yorkshire. 

Some years ago, when Nichols, of Somer- 
set, was given out for the same offence after 
hitting the ball at the second attempt past 
point (W. G. Grace), he thoughtlessly and 
frantically called his partner for a run, 
whereupon the Champion, who allowed the 


ball to pass him, quietly turned to the 
umpire with the remark, “ How's that? 
and the batsman, sadder and wiser, was 
obliged to beat a retreat to the pavilion. 
When Lilley, however, was given out for 
hitting the ball a second time, the batsman 
made no attempt to profit by the stroke, 
and under the circumstances it was un- 
doubtedly cruel luck for him to lose his 
wicket. Rules are rules, however, and must 
be obeyed. 

A curious instance of how easy it is for a 
man to lose his wicket through forgetfulness, 
brought on through stress of excitement, 
was provided in the course of a Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire match, at Worcester, 
& few years ago. In this instance the 
Worcestershire wicket-keeper, Straw, skied 
& ball, which Mr. Glover ran from point to 
catch. That the catch would have been 
effected. is fairly certain, for the fieldsman 


was right under it; but at the crucial 
moment the batsman started to run, though 
no run was pe and collided with the 
fieldsman, whereupon the ball, in place of 
resting in the outepread hands awaiting it, 
fell to the ground. On appeal the batsman 
was given out for obstruoting the field,“ 
a decision that, likewise, brought about the 
dismissal of Whiteside, the Leicestershire 
wicket-keeper, in 1901, in his county's 
match with Lancashire on the home ground. 

In this latter instance Whiteside called Mr. 
C. J. B. Wood for a short run, and then 
sent him back. While he was watching his 
partner's retreat, Whiteside overlooked the 
fact that he was a yard out of his own 
crease, a fact that was not, however, lost 
upon Smith, the Lancashire VV 
who threw the ball at the wicket. Taken 
unawares, the Leicestershire man, not 
appreciating the nature of the peculiar 
mission upon which the ball was despatched, 
instinctively put out his bat and stopped its 
flight, whereupon the Lancashire captain 
naturally appealed to the umpire, and 
Whiteside was promptly given out for 
obstructing the field. 

In the course of the season of 1904, when 
Yorkshire was playing Sussex at Sheffield, 
the bails being off, Rhodes, who was batting, 
imagined that Cox had bowled him, and was, 
indeed, walking away, when Mycroft, the 
umpire, gave him not out." As the great 
Yorkshire bowler was still out of his ground, 
Butt, picking up the ball, pulled up a 
stump and appealed for running out. Again 
was the decision in the favour of the bats- 
man, for Richardson ruled that the ball was 
dead. 

. This incident recalls an unusual situation 
that arose at the Oval six years ago, when 
Somerset was playing Surrey, and Lewis 
was batting. A fairly unanimous appeal 
for a catch at the wicket was given in favour 
of the batsman, who, under a misappre- 
hension, left his wicket, whereupon Stedman 
promptly knocked the bails off, as Marshall, 
a predecessor of his, did on the same ground 
three years before, when Murch, of Glou- 
cester, lost his wicket in the same manner. 
On this occasion Stedman’s appeal was 
answered in the affirmative, which shows 
that either Rhodes was lucky or Lewis 
especially unfortunate, and the batsman 
returned to the Pavilion “stumped.” As 
Lewis was obviously not playing the ball 
when he left his ground, the decision was 
seemingly erroneous, for if the batsman was 
out at he was run out." 

Some few years ago, when playing against 
Derbyshire, George Hirst was out in an 
exoeptional manner, as, in EDS a huge 
drive, he fell in his wicket, and at the same 
moment was caught in the slips. There 
was, of course, no doubt about George 
being out, but the question that the umpire 
had to decide on the spur of the moment 
was how he was out. The decision given 
was that the batsman was caught, but 
whether it was correct has frequently caused 
considerable argument, and recalls a pretty 
problem that was submitted some little 
time ago to that fount of wisdom in matters 
cricketal, Mr. F. E. Lacey, the Secretary 
of the M.C.C. The problem, doubtless 
founded on fact, runs as follows : A batsman, 
A, hits a catch back to the bowler, who fails 
to accept it, but guides the ball on to the 
wicket of B, the non-striker, who, agen 
backing up, is yards out of his ground, and 
is, therefore, to all ap anoes run out. 
The ball however, has not finished its 
disastrous work, for, after dislodging the 
bails, it towers, and is easily secured by 
mid.on: who is out? This is a species 
of dilemma that would turn the hair of 
the ordinary inexperienced umpire grey in 
a single night. 
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Both A and B are legally out off the same 
ball, but as only one can receive marching 
orders, the umpire has to decide, without 
hesitation, which. The inexperienced man 
would doubtless say, the moment B was 
“run out" the ball was dead, therefore A 
cannot be dismissed ; but in dismissing B, 
he would be wrong, for Mr. Lacey has 
decided, and his opinion is approved by all 
in a position to judge, that the striker, the 
original offender, is out, since there was 
always a chance of catching the ball as long 
as it had not fallen to earth. As the cause 
of all the trouble was A, whose wicket was 
‘originally the first to be in jeopardy, it is 
only tic justice that he should be ad- 
judged out. Poetic justice, however, is not 
always meted out in cricket, as probably 
Charlesworth, of Warwickshire, would 
considering the circumstances under which 
he was run out at Birmingham in 1903, 
when the Home County played Worcester- 
shire there that year. 

Charlesworth, on this occasion, hit a ball 
to Bird at cover-point, and, on Quaife 
calling him, refused to run. Quaife, how- 
ever, continued to run, and eventually 
‘crossed Charlesworth, who was standing a 
few yards outside his crease, with the result 
that both men were at the same wicket 
when the opposite wicket was put down. 
Who was out? Poetic justice would 
doubtless have made Quaife pay the penalty, 
but Shaw, the umpire, when appealed to 
by that batsman, rightly contended that 
Charlesworth must suffer the penalty. This 
specimen of ill-luck is almost, if not quite, 
as bad as that which brought about the dis- 
missal of Mr. Fishwick, of Warwick, in the 
match with Worcester in 1904, when his 
bat split in two as he hit the ball, with 
the result that he was easily caught at 
point. 

Albert Trott, when bowling on one 
occasion, got rid of the batsman at his end 
(Gill of Somerset) by the not altogether 
simple expedient of stopping a hard return, 
and, his man being out of his ground, 
throwing the ball backwards through his 
legs at the wicket, that was lowered. This 
was a somewhat strange method of getting 
run out; but when the Australians were 
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over in 1902, Duff was dismissed in an 
even more strange fashion, for if ever a 
man was kicked out, he was that individual. 

Having batted patiently for an hour and 
twenty-five minutes for 36 against the 
Kentish attack, the sturdy tipodean 
pars a ball to fine leg, and in response to 

oble’s call, dashed up the wicket. Huish, 
the wicket-keeper, however, intent upon 
saving time, kicked the ball at the wicket 
nearest him, the ball missed the stumps, 
but, being propelled with vigour, bounded 
down the wicket, beat Duff in the race, and 
disturbed the equilibrium of the stumpe at 
the bowler’s end before the Australian 
grounded his bat. 

Mention of the Australians naturall 
recalls the remarkable manner in whic 
S. E. Gregory lost his wicket, when repre. 
senting Australia against a New Zealand 
fifteen some few years ago. Just on the 
point of time, when it was imagined that 
one run was required to win, Gregory had 
the misfortune to receive a blow on the 
knee that incapacitated him from running, 
and necessitated his having to enlist the 
service of Jones, the fast bowler, to run for 
him. Jones, however, was a little too 
zealous in his duties, and on attempting a 
very short run, lost Gregory’s wicket for 
him. When adding up the retiring and 
opine bateman’s score, the scorers dis- 
cove that the number required to win 
had been made when Gregory was disabled, 
and that the run out had occurred after 
the match had been won. Obviously 
Gregory, though run out was not 
out," & paradoxical position calculated to 
lead to endless argument, and perhaps 
annoyance to the batsman, for no man 
enjoys giving point to a adox. The 
umpires, seemingly, rather than that any 
unpleasantness should be caused, came to 
the somewhat surprising decision that the 
batsman was out; but, unfortunately for 
thousands who have endeavoured to wrestle 
with the problem, they omitted to hand 
down to posterity the chain of reasoning 
that led them to this remarkable conclusion 
that fittingly winds up this brief epitome 
of the strange ways in cricket of getting 
out. 


The Weapon He Feared. 


YR ARMOURED KNIGHT (ia full fight): By my halidom, I quail not before lance nor two-handed blade, and 
a battle-axe I acoount as naught; but here cometh after me Sir Herbert de Biggebraine with a tin-can opener! 
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Is it Yours ? 
(Constable Al finds some very valuable property.) 
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FORGETFUL BILLY. 


Words by FRED. Epxoxps.] 


[Music by T. J. HEWITT. 
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sing, to sing, We must-n't for- get to sing. For - get - ful Bil-ly was 


tho-rough-ly sil-ly, He never re-mem-bered a 


„ 


Repeat throughout for each vorse. 


He never remembered he had to wake 
When daylight doth appear,“ 

And he often forgot to go to bed 
In the oourse of his career. 

He forgot to behave as he ought to behave, 
He was such a tiresome elf; 

Alas and alack! I am sorry to say 
He even forgot himself. 


Chorus. 
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thing. He for got to be sad, He for- got to be glad, He for- got the ma-jor-i- ty 
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That isn't unique, you must allow, 
For others do so too ; 

But one of the things that he forgot 
Is absolutely new. 

He forgot his diuner and all his meals 
For several days, and so 

He died through sbeer forgetfulness ; 
Bat we mustn't forget him — no 


Chorus. 
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Kem the goatherd, sighed and 

threw pebbles at the erring members of 
his flock, who had wandered too far in their 
search for herbage on the rocky slopes of 
Mount Pentelicus. 

He had indeed good cause to sigh—for 
was not Megapoulos, the wheelwright, at 
that very moment courting the fair-haired 
Corinna, in the vineyard at the back of his 
father’s smithy—Corinna, daughter of old 
Andreos the wrestler, whom he (Katinakis) 
had loved these three years, and whose 
beauty had gained for her the title of the 
Golden Maid ? 

Moreover, had she not spoken gentle 
words of love to him, the lame goatherd, 
whom all the village mocked because he had 
no share in the harvest dance, and could 
take no part in the races and trials of 
strength, in which the village youths were 
wont to contest each year for the honour 
of the laurel crown ? 

For Katinakis was lame. His thigh had 
been crushed by a falling rock, and careless 
setting and a too hasty resumption of his 
duties had resulted in a shortening of the 
limb, which gave its owner a peculiar side- 
long gait and had earned for him the op- 
probrious nickname of The Crab—a gra- 
tuitous insult on the part of Megapoulos, 
who was jealous of the affection bestowed 
upon the cripple by the Golden Maid. 

Megapoulos himself was tall and straight 
of limb, a famed long-distance runner, 
whose name was mentioned as a likely victor 
in the great Marathon race, which was to 
take place at the Olympic games that 
spring. 

All Greece was astir over these games, 
and old Andreos had declared that never 
should Corinna be betrothed, save to one 
who should bring back a victory for the 
Hellenes. 

Small wonder then that the goatherd 
sighed, and that a cloud lay upon his well- 
cut features as he sat idly on the, mountain- 
side watching his feeding flock. Broad of 
chest, with slender neck and well-poised 
head, and yet somewhat slim withal, he 
seemed when seated the impersonation of 
one of those statues of Apollo, which the 
ancient Greek artists have left as tokens of 
their skill to a more degenerate race. 

It was not until he rose from his seat 
that his crippled limb made him display a 
weakness sadly incongruous in a figure 
otherwise so perfect. Yet in spite of his 
lameness he displayed a marvellous agility 
in collecting his scattered herd, whose 
omnivorous habits had led them far up the 
mountain-side in search of food. 

By-and-by, having collected the wanderers, 
he returned to his former station, and began 
to while away the weary hours by hurling 
large pieces of rock far down the mountain- 
side. 

„That for old Andreos! and a large 
flat stone shot out over the face of the cliff 
and fell with distant thud in the valley 
below. 

And who is Andreos ? ” asked a pleasant 
voice behind him. He turned sharply and 
saw a tall, fair-haired man, with an open, 
smiling face, dressed in a suit of grey flannel, 
who was addressing him in his own language, 
but with an accent the like of which he had 
never heard before. 

Katinakis had heard in the village of the 
foreigners who were coming over for the 
great Olympian contest, and he at once 
guessed that his visitor was one of them. 
A short conversation confirmed his sus- 
picions, and ere long he discovered that the 
stranger was an Englishman, by name Basil 
Hinton, who had come over to run in the 
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THE LAME DISCOBOLUS. 


500-metre race, under the auspices of the 
British Athletic Committee. 

There were still some weeks before the 
games, and the Englishman paid more than 
one visit to the goatherd, from whom he 
heard of the great excitement among the 
Greeks owing to the approach of the contest, 
and of their intense desire to win the two 
events regarded as purely national, the 
Marathon race and the throwing of the 
discus. Ere long also he learned the story 
of Megapoulos’ insult and Andreos’ oath. 
Right sorry was the young athlete for the 
Greek's misfortune, the more so because his 
trained eve perceived the possibilities before 
such a man, had he been sound of limb. 

On the third day of their acquaintance, 
partly from ennui and partly from a desire 
to prove to the despondent Greek that he 
was not, as he called himself, ** a useless log,” 
he challenged his companion to a contest. 

Each was to take a stone of size and 
weight as near the same as possible, and see 
who could hurl it farthest along the plain 
at the mountain-foot. 

From first to last there was only one man 
in it. Continued practice, combined with 
great strength of arm, gave to the Greek an 
advantage, which the Englishman, himself 
no mean performer with the weight and 
hammer, was not slow to acknowledge. 
That night he returned to his lodgings with 
the germ of an fspiration in his mind. 

Two days later he appeared carrying 
under his arm a shining metal discus. The 
contest was repeated, and the result sur- 
passed all his expectations. Katinakis 
seemed without an effort to send the circle 
far beyond his opponent's strongest cast. 

Practice, remarked the Briton, as he 
was about to depart, '* makes perfect," and 
with this trite observation he placed the 
discus in the goatherd's hands. 

Three days later Katinakis received a 
communication from the committee of the 
Olympian Games, accepting his entry as a 
competitor in the discus-throwing, and 
advising him that the contest would take 
place a fortnight from that date. 


It was a still, bright April day, and the 
sun blazed down from an almost cloudless 
sky upon the dense crowd that thronged the 
Stadium. In this vast open arena com- 
petitions of all kinds were taking place, 
and thousands of spectators eagerly watched 
the different events, and greeted with varying 
cries of enthusiasm and delight the appear- 
ance of the many different nntional flags, 
which from time to time were unfurled from 
the head of the royal flag staff, thereby 
indicating the success of one or another 
nation's representatives in the contests 
which were then taking place. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon 
the minor events were brought to a close, 
and there was a general hush of expectation 
as the bell announced that all was ready for 
the great event of the day—the throwing 
of the discus. The judges, whose linguistic 
efforts had formed a humorous, though at 
times trving, interlude to the earlier per- 
formances, took up their station at either 
side of the space reserved for the competitors. 

The names of the candidates and the 
countries they represented were read aloud 
by the starter, and as each stepped forward 
he was greeted with shouts of acclamation 
and encouragement, varying in accordance 
with his personal popularity and the number 
of his fellow-countrymen among the crowd. 
There were thirty-seven competitors in all, 
representing some eighteen different nation- 
alities. No less than eighteen of these were 
Greeks—a number by no means remarkable, 


since the discus-throwing was peculiarly & 
Greek national pastime, and one which had 
been held in high esteem by that people at 
a time when the Olympian games had formed 
their first great national assembly. 

As the latest entry the name of Katinakis 
was the last on the list, and the appearance 
of the lame goatherd as he hobbled forward 
in answer to the starter was greeted at first 
with silent astonishment, soon broken by a 
tumultuous shout of derisive laughter. His 
face flushed with shame as he tried in vain 
to hide amid the other competitors from the 
cruel gaze of the multitude. 

The other Greek candidates frowned upon 
him and exchanged whispered sarcasms at 
his expense. The very foreigners seemed 
to smile contemptuously, though a burly 
Dane, as they moved towards their re- 
spective stations, clapped him on the back 
and spoke to him gruti words of encourage- 
ment, in a tongue which he could not under- 
stand. 

There appeared to be three favourites for 
the event : an Austrian, whose lofty stature 
and broad shoulders made him appear 
gigantic even amongst tlis bevy of mus- 
cular athletes; an American, who was 
credited with a record throw in his own 
country ; and a Greek, of great local reputa- 
tion, upon whom was centred the hopes of 
all his countrymen. 

Two throws were allowed to each com- 
petitor, and a final throw was to be given 
to the first three in the preliminary contest. 
The direction of throw was marked out by 
a line of boundary-tlags on either side. 

All the competitors adopted the con- 
ventional attitude as shown in the well- 
known statue of Myro’s Discobolus— 
the body bent well forward, with the weight 
Us ao on the right foot and balanced by the 

eft arm crossing in front, until the hand 
rested on the right knee; while the discus 
was swung well back in the right hand 
preparatory to making a throw. 

At the first round the three favourites 
justified their selection by leading in the 
order already named. When  Katinakis 
took his place his injured right leg com- 
pelled him to adopt a different position, 
leaning his weight on the left foot and facing 
almost squarely the point at which he 
aimed. This manœuvre evoked fresh 
derision from the crowd, and the goatherd, 
bewildered by the noise, and overcome by 
nervous confusion, lost his balance at the 
critical moment of delivery, and, falling 
forward, the discus slipped from his hand, 
and, rolling along the ground, came to rest 
a few yards in front of him. 

With burning cheeks and breast choking 
with shame he a withdrew, followed 
by the sarcastic merriment of the throng. 

At the next round, with a magniticent 
effort the Austrian increased his lead, while 
the American was just defeated by a good 
throw of a Roumanian athlete. <A groan of 
disappointment announced the failure of 
the Greek favourite, and none of the others 
were able to outcast the three leaders. 
Meanwhile Katinakis had had some time to 
recover from the first effects of his nervous- 
ness, and, encouraged by hearing the voice 
of his English friend among the crowd, 
gathered himself together to retrieve his 
error. 

This time the discus whirled straight 
from his hand and fell with a clash right on 
that of the Roumanian, overlapping it by 
several inches in advance. 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
the crowd, realising that a Greek was to 
make a stand in the first contest, burst into 
loud applause. 
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The other competitors withdrew, leaving 
the three successful candidates to contest 
the prize. 

The Austrian, confident of success, bowed 
smilingly to the spectators, and, taking his 
discus, made a cast, but failed to outdistance 
his previous effort. 

A shout of triumph from the Austrian 
contingent showed  Katinakis that the 
Roumanian had failed to win, and that his 
last chance of success was at hand. By 
this time he had quite recovered his nerve, 
and, as he moved forward, his eyes wandered 
round the arena in the hope of recognising 
a friend, and there on his right, just opposite 
the scene of the contest, he encountered the 
gaze of the fair-haired Corinna, who, attended 
by old Andreos, her father, was keenly 
watching her lover's struggle for his country's 
honour and her hand. 

For one moment their eyes met, and then, 
as he turned towards the attendant who was 
holding ready the discus, a clear voice rang 
out across the arena, For the honour of 
the Hellenes.” The cry was quickly taken 
up by the surrounding Greeks, and for a brief 
space nothing could be heard amid the 
deafening shouts of the spectators. 

Katinakis was dimly conscious that he 
received the discus, and, poising himself 
firmly on his left foot, swung back his right 
arm to its full extent, and delivered the 
discus with all the power and swing with 
which he had been wont in the long summer 
months to send great stones bounding far 
down the rocky slopes of Mount Pentelicus. 

The discus left his hand at the ea 
moment when the swing was at its full 
power, and, describing a graceful parabola, 
fell to earth full five feet beyond the Aus- 
trian’s cast. 

For a moment there was a tense silence, 
and then a terrific outburst of cheerin 
filled the vast Stadium, and the goathe 
found himself the centre of an enthusiastic 
crowd of fellow-countrymen. 

The next day the Marathon race was won 
by a Canadian, and that same evening, 
with old Andreos’ full consent, the fair- 
haired Corinna became the bride of one 
who was no longer a simple village herds- 
man, but a national hero—the lame Dis- 
cobolus. 
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LOST CULTURE. 


E comes to thee, the man who, weary grown 
Of all his later joyless worldly games, 
Would travel back to those, his earliest known, 
Whereof remain to him but curious names— 
Teach him, thou fearless-eyed ingenuous boy, 
That all-forgotten lore which is thy joy. 


Teach him with what mysterious return 
Comes each game's season: when are marbles in, 
When kites shall fly, and thy clay-lantern burn, 
What time thy whiptops on the pavement spin, 
When last year's chestnuts pendant on astring, 
Tough and well tried, come out for conquering. 


Show him the place for touchwood white and true, 
Thy talismanic taw no wealth can buy, 
How knuckling-down, und spinuing-under too, 
Are possible in big-ring, how to fly 
An earth-bound kite, to make the pea-shooter 
From elder-twigs, watch-guards with horses' hair. 


Ard what denotes a “doctor” in a catch 

Of jacksharpes, how the rainbow's hues to squeeze 
In water 'twixt two squares of glass that match. 

If he be slow to learn these mysteries, 
If hands indexterous move thy muttered “ Muf !” 
Meek as thy sister is at thy rebuff, 


Before thy half-suppressed, impatient scorn 

He goes reluctant, all in love with thee, 
And with a tender joy, afar, forlorn, 

Watches the children play with breathless glee, 
In fields beneath bright beavens that never frown, 
Their game of “ Ash-a! a- a! all fall down!” 

J. HERBERT EASTWOOD. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A CLEVER MODEL OF A SHIP. 


Tura is ever to be found in seaport cities and in the 
quaint old shipping 'owns dotted round the shores of 
En gland, expert model-makers of ships. 


The photo 


reproduced herewith shows the mode! of a four-master 
in full sail. The vessel is the Alec‘o, of Hull, one of 
Messrs. Thomas Wilson's boats, we fancy. Modelled by 


a youth fond of the art, for it is nothing else, seeing 
that in every slight detail the ship's parts are perfect, 
the pastime is quite entrancing to those who have the 


deft hands and brains to follow it. In Hull, to-day, 
quite a number of boys are expert modellers, and their 
handiwork usually finds repose in suitable glass cases. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 675. 
By O. Fcsz. 
BLACK, 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


` 


OLUTION of No. 674.—1, B—B 6, and 
2, B or R mates. Wainwright's is 
solved by R—K R 6. 

A collection of 160 problems, by E. J. 
Winter-Wood, appears in the January 
number of “ La Stratégie,” published by 
N. Preti, 72 Rue Saint-Sauveur, Paris. 
Among the eighty two-movers are: White, 
K—K 3; Q—Q Kt 3; Bs—K 6 and 7; 
Ps—Q B 5, K B7. Black, K—K 4; Ps— 
Q B 3, K 5. White, K—Q Kt 7; Q— 
K Kt 7; R—Q B 7; Kt—K 3; P—k B 4. 
Black, K—K 3; Kts—K 2, K Kt 3. The 
eighty three-movers show some difficult and 

retty play in the following specimens : 

hite, K--Q B 3; Rs—Q B 6, K B2; 
Bs—Q R 6, K Kt sq.; P—Q B 5. Black, 
K—K 5; R—K 4. White, K—Q sq.; 
R—K B 2; Bs—Q B 8, K Kt sq.; Kt— 


Q Kt 4; Ps—Q R 3, Q 4. Black, K—K 5; 
Ps—K B 2, 3, 4. White, K—-K R 7; 
Q—K 2; Kts—K 4, K B 7; Ps—Q 2, 
K B 2. Black, K—Q 5; Kt—Q R 8; 
P—Q 4. White, K—Q R sq.; Q—K R 7; 
B—K Kt 8; Kts—Q B 3, K Kt 2; Ps— 
Q B 5, K 5. Black, K—Q 5; Ps—Q Kt 4, 
K Kt 5, 6. 

The problem by A. C. White, in which the 
B gives mate on all the thirteen squares, 
is: White, K—Q sq.; Q—Q R 7; Rs— 
Q B 4, K 8; B O Kt 3, Q 4; PR Kt 2, 
3, K R 5. Black, K—Q 6; Rs—Q R 4, 
K R 3; Kts—Q R 5, K Kt 5; Ps—Q R 7, 
Q Kt 4, K Kt 3, K R 7. Mate in two. 
The one by W. A. Shinkman in the same 
book, in which the R gives mate in two on 
all the fourteen squares, is: White, K— 
K B 3; R—Q 5; B—Q B 6. Black, K 
K RS; Q—K R sq. ; Bs—Q Kt 6, K Kt 8; 
Kts—Q Kt 2, 8; Ps—Q B 2, 5, 6, K 3, 
K R 5, 7. Another one by J. C. J. Wain- 
wright, in which the Q gives mate on twelve 
squares, and also in two moves, is: White, 
K—Q Kt 8; Q—K Kt 3; R—Q R 6; 
B—Q Kt 7; Kts—Q Kt 2, K 2; Ps— 
QR3,Q3. Black, K—Q B4; RK R 4; 
B—K Kt 8; Kts—Q R sq., Q B sq. ; Ps— 
Q R2, 4, Q Kt 4, Q B 7, K Kt 7. 

The following three-mover of 741-8 
pieces is Godd easy, but will amuse 
some of our solvers: White, K—Q 3; 
Pore te B—K B5; Ps—Q R 5, 6, 7, 
Q Kt 5. Black, K—Q R sq. 

Some time ago we gave a two-mover in 
which a R gave check, and could be taken 
in nine ways, but here is a two-er, in which 
the moving piece does not give check, and 
can be captured in nine ways: White, K— 
Q 7; Q—Q B 4; R—Q R 4; Kt—Q 4; 
P—Q B 6. Black, K—K 4; Q—K R 6; 
Rs K B 3. K R 4; B—Q Kt 8; Kts— 
K R 3, 5: Ps—Q B 4, K 2, 3. K B 6, K Kt 3. 

simple three-mover is: White, K—Q 3; 
Q—K Kt 5; B—Q R 
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DELTA (Southwark). — There is a capital practical 
illustrated article on the subject in the March 
number of * E.B.M." Price ld. of our publishers, 


W. CooPER.—We never heard of it. The office of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants is in Moorgate 
Place, E.c. 


WOULD-BE ARTIST (Ven'nor)—Why not take part 
in our various sketching competitions? You would 
thus find out how you stand with other amateurs 
of about your own age. Unless you have strong 
original talent, you had far, far better remain at 
your present occupation, aud practise drawing in 
your leisure only. The market for ordinary sketches 
is very overcrowded, and prices are consequently 
falling. Photography has something to do with this 
also. 


WovLD-BE CADET (Penge).—You could doubtless find 
out all you want to know in a sixpenny handbook 
lately issued by the Birmingham Small Arms Com- 

ny, Lim., entitled * B.S.A. Handbook for the War 

fice Miniature Rifle." The book, which is illus- 
trated with photographs, deals not only with the 
new rifle mentioned in the title but also with 
miniature rifle-shooting generally. 


ENTHUSIAST (Bedford).—We have in hand for our next 
volume two serial stories of thrilling interest by the 
authors you mention. All onr preparations for such 
stories have to be made long in advance of date of 
publication, 


— 
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A LEICESTER READER.— You can buy silkworms' eggs 
at any natural-history shop. Watkins & 
Doncaster, 36 Strand, or Jefferys of Tetbury, if you 
know of nove in your neighbourhood. 


W. WHITE.—We cannot possibly collect stamps, home 
or foreign, and send them to readers, and can only 
wonder at the request. 


WENDY.—The acting manager or musical director 
would tell you if you were to write to him. 


NEW ZEALANDER.— The Juvenile Branch of the Navy 
League was founded in 1905, in commemoration of 
the Nelson Centenary, Its object is to instil into the 
growing generation a feeling of patriotism, and a 
realisation that each individual (boy or girl) has a 

lace and a responsibility in the great edifice of the 
tish Empire. Members are eligible for the Juvenile 
Brauch up to seventeen years of age, after which they 
must pass into the Navy ue itself, The silver 
badges and the miniature diplomas remind the 
members of the League, of their t in the Navy and 
the Empire. The annual sa ption is 2s. 6d. The 
head office of the League is at 13 Victoria Street, 
London, S. w., England. 


ANXIOUS (Clapham).— We do not issue a “Special 
Extra Summer Number" now—have not done so 
for years indeed ; but our ordinary June, July, and 
August parts are always bright and summery. Our 
“Special Extra Christmas Number" is issued regu- 
larly with our ordinary December part. 


A. BENYON.—See our recent articles, or 
“ Everyday Life on the Railroad," pub- 
lished at our office. 


Cuiswick,—Paraffün oil and fine emery 
cloth, but the rust has probably come 
through the plating aud you will have 
to set to work carefully. 


R. G. E. RarLICK.—Thank you for the 
cutting. We can only refer you to our 
articles, of which, at different times, we 
have had more than half a dozen. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


I. 


WAY from the bustle and turmoil of life, 
Through the woodlands I roam in the morn, 
Although very often my clothing is wrecked 
And my hands sadly scratched by a thorn; 


The wonderful beauties around. me I scan, 


And the secrets of Nature I read, 
Until I quite suddenly fall in a ditch 
And make myself muddy indeed. 


II. 


A welcome retreat from the heat of the sun 
By the tall, leafy trees is supplied: 

I gaze up above at their foliage bright, 
Until with some trunk I collide. 

A frightened young rabbit darts swiftly away, 
And I start in a playful pursuit ; 

But, with my eyes fixed on the vanishing chase, 
I trip over a wide-spreading root. 


III. 


I list to the birds as they cheerfully sing, 
And I'm obarmed by the song of the thrush ; 
But, failing to keep a good look-out ahead, 
I'm blinded well-nigh by a bush. 
I wander along while fresh beauties arise, 
And I muse on their wonders alone,. 
Until I have strayed from the well-beaten track 
And the way to get back is unknown. 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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Against a strong Head-wind. 
(An exciting moment in our new serial.) 
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Milhaud's Cuirassiers, 1806. 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE GUARTER- DECK: 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega,” “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. etc. 
CHAPTER IX.—FIGHTING FOR LIFE IN THE DARK BROWN WATER. 
* T was only just saying," said the strange by the roadway—“ I was only saying that „Oh, is that all?“ 
man with the inscrutable counten- you'd better get up and be moving on if That's all, my dear little lad! Isn't 
ance and blue-black hair, who stood there you don't want your throat cut.” that enough?" And the strange man 


466 


fingered his own neck in quite a nervous 
way. 

21 mean," said the boy, I thought 
some one was really going to do it for me, 
and I'm glad to find it isn't so." 

“ As some one might, my lad, before 
morning light. See, it is getting on towards 
night now. So come along with me to S——. 
We'll get there in an hour, and I'll find you 
a place to sleep in.“ 

* You're very kind," said Johnnie, jump- 
ing up—"' really very kind.“ 

* Oh, no, not a bit; I couldn't leave a 
fellow-creature asleep on such a tramp- 
infested road as this. What a fine fellow 
your dog is! Poor doggie, then M 

* Rroa-rr-rr-rr-rr-r-r-r!’? growled Tim, 
sheering off from this kind stranger and 
edging close to his master's side. 

Either the man had not a doggie way 
with him, or he had an uneasy conscience. 
Johnnie was looking at the man and trying 
to find out which it was. He was certain 
of one thing—Tim could make no mistake. 

The man with the inscrutable counten- 
ance and blue-black hair kept his eyes on 
the finger-post as if he did not care to meet 
Johnnie's frank, inquiring gaze just then. 
He was tallish, but not tall, supple and 
springy, active and clean-shaven. As he 
gazed at the finger-post he looked a felon— 
a man, too, who could have wriggled clean 
out of any handcuffs put on him. But 
when he turned and suavely smiled on 
Johnnie, the boy felt sorry for and ashamed 
of his suspicions. This man a felon? No; 
his very lineaments looked kind and win- 
some. He was well dressed, too, and might 
have been either a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
parson. This is a lame description, so we 
do well to call him inscrutable. 

There was, however, another mystery 
about this man. This mystery caused 
Johnnie to say to himself : 

" Surely I have seen the man before 
somewhere, at some period or another of 
my life." 

Presently he believed himself mistaken. 
It must have been some one like him. 

Johnnie had put on his shoes and socks, 
and the road felt less heavy now. Mr. 
Blackie, as he called himself, encouraged 
him to talk, and so quickly into his favour 
did the stranger get that before they had 
walked a mile together the boy, boy-like, 
had told him all his history. 

“ May I ask what you are, sir, and what 
is your ?” 

“ You are delightfully naive," was the 
answer. Well, my age is five-and-thirty, 
and hitherto I have managed to fill a 


niche. You are too young yet to fill a 
niche. What are you going to be, dear 
boy ? ” 


Johnnie rattled on again. He was only 
a slum boy as yet, or a boy from the slums, 
but he meant to be something, though he 
hadn't quite made up his mind what. 
“ And you, sir, what is your niche ? ” 

„My niche? Oh, yes Im—Im a 
medical missionary. I heal bodies and try 
to cure souls.“ 

Then Johnnie told him all about brave, 
energetic Mr. Bell, “ the bravest man he 
ever knew." 

At last they came in sight of S——. 
It lay down below in the valley—spires, and 
stecples, and tall chimney-stalks, and smoke ; 
in the distance a high hill or two. 

Mr. Blackie became silent for a time, and 
Johnnie felt very tired once more. He was 
also a little astonished that his companion 
left the straight road and made a détour to 
the left. 

* It will be quieter by the water-side," he 
said, and take us straight to Market 
Place, where you will get lodgings easily." 

Was it river or was it canal? Johnnie 
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was too tired now to care which. It was 
still. and without a ripple, and of the colour 
of old gravel. But it looked deep and ugly, 
and the bank alongside was & kind of quay 
or wharf. 

Mr. Blackie glanced up and down. There 
was not a soul in sight, nor a sound to be 
heard, save the murmur of the distant 
town. 

At this time the stranger was walking 
betwixt the boy and the water's edge. But 
this position he now changed. 

J am a little deaf in one ear," he re- 
marked as he got to the other side. 

He began to talk very earnestly now, 
and as if to emphasise his words he took the 
boy bv the shoulder. 

“e Rer-rr-rr-rr-r-r-r-wowff ! ” 

Tim, with an angry growl, determined 
and defiant, had sprung betwixt Johnnie 
and the stranger. 

In his hurry to sheer off the man nearly 
fell. 

“ So sorry," cried the lad; „so stupid, 
too, not to tell you that Tim will never let 
anyone put even a hand upon me." 

And all the way to Market Place Tim 
walked between Johnnie and the water- 
edge, but kept an eye on the man. 

Market Place at last; and what a dismal 
place it was! Accustomed as he was to 
slum life, Johnnie, had he not been so tired, 
might have hesitated to pass through it. 
A wide, open space, with wretched houses 
all around it, a wretched solitary inn near 
the centre, with one tall dead tree in front, 
at the foot of which a drunken woman 
lay, with half-naked, slatternly females and 
ragged children quarrelling near her, and 
the sluggish river or canal, which here 
looked fetid, and certainly smelt so. 

To the nearest house in a row of half. 
demolished and terribly dilapidated build- 
ings Mr. Blackie drew his attention. 

" You will find a good quiet lodging 

onder. I will call in the morning, and 
hone to find you better. You look posi- 
tively ill to-night. But mix this little 
powder in water and drink it last thing, 
and you'll be a new man to-morrow. 

Sorry,.“ he added, that duty now 
calls me off. Ah, boy, we can never shirk 
duty when we have a niche to fill. Good 
night! May every blessing be thine.” 

There was a ticket in the dirty window 
that read Room to let for single man,” 
and a wan-faced weary woman opened the 
door when Johnnie knocked. 

Yes, he could have a room. Would he 
walk in ? Would he mind paying to-night, 
and if he wanted breakfast would he pay 
for that ? 

Johnnie would do everything in reason, 
and presently she preceded him up a 
rickety, greasy staircase into a room, said 
good-night, and left the candle. 

It was a wretched apartment, but the 
bed was clean, and the woman, though 
unhappy-like, appeared honest. There was 
neither lock nor bolt on the door, but Tim 
would be on watch, so Johnnie had no 
fear. But just before creeping into bed he 
made a discovery. 

He had mixed up the powder which the 
* medical missionary " had so thoughtfully 
given him, and placed it ready on a little 
table. Then he opened his bag to get Mr. 
Bell’s letter. Boy like, he was going to 
put it under his pillow after he had said his 
prayers. His hand touched something hard 
in the inside pocket of his best waistcoat. 

* What can it be ? " he said to himself. 

He pulled out now and opened a tiny 
parcel, which was tied with wool, and, lo 
and behold ! five shining gold sovereigns ! 

The boy turned scarlet in his excitement. 
Where had the money come from? The 
morsel of paper rolled round it answered 


the question. 
sporting paper that, he knew, Pizzie Green 
read every Sunday morning. 

How kind of his friend, and how con. 
siderate it was, too! Right well he judged 
that Johnnie would n the money some 
day, and he knew that the boy would have 
refused it had it been offered to him before 
he left London. 

He sat there thinkmg for some time; 
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It was a bit torn off a 
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then he knelt beside a chair, and all his‘ 


heart-thoughts found vent in prayer. 

Just as he rose he tipped the glass and 
spilt nearly all the medicine ; but he drank 
what remained, and hurried into bed. 

What a night of dreamful agony the poor 
boy spent ! 

Ay, but had he drunk all the mixture he 
would have dreamed no more in this world. 


| 
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With the innocence of youth he did not. 


for a moment associate the horrors of that 
night with the medicine Mr. Blackie had 
given him. He appeared a nice man and a 
good, and was he not a medical man and 


a minister of the Gospel ? Tim did not like 


him, it is true. There was something in 
that, but then Tim had not the same know- 


ledge of the world as his master possessed. | 
Just for a moment, only for a moment, 


came back that haunting question, Where 
had he seen Mr. Blackie before ? 

On the answer to that question hangs a 
strange and terrible tale, which our story 
will unfold. 

Before drawing up the blind, Johnnie 
held a few inches of it to one side and 
peeped out. 

He started now, and his heart felt as if 
a cold hand had suddenly clutched it, for 
yonder, leaning against the dead tree, the 
branches of which looked so weird against 
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the grey of the sky, was the man with the 


inscrutable countenance. 

His eyes were fixed on Johnnie's windov, 
and the boy felt frightened. He could 
hardly tell why, yet never before had he 
seen a man look as Mr. Blackie then looked. 

He quickly drew up the blind, and the 
man slid round the dead tree and dis- 
cw inside the evil inn. 

That ailed him the boy could not sav, 
but he now shivered a little, and his head 
felt hot and aching. 

He knew now he was going to be ill; 
and it was terrible even to think of being so 
in a place like this. It was no doubt the 
depression ensuing after so much toil and 
excitement. But to walk on to-day was 
out of the question, so he called the land- 
lady and told her he would remain for a 
few days, paying in advance if she chose. 
Meanwhile would she let Tim have a run 
out of doors? He was sure to come back, 
Johnnie said. 

Poor, and wan, and weary though the 
woman appeared, she proved to be kindness 
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itself, and when the doctor came that dav ' 


and said that the lad could not be moved 
for a fortnight, she immediately constituted 
herself his nurse, and all throughout days 
and nights of suffering she was his constant 
and kind attendant. 

Tim was the other nurse. Poor little 


fellow, he had to take his walks abroad 


twice & day by himself now, and, fond as 
he was of a fight, he never looked at nor 
quarrelled with another dog, but just came 
hurrying back as soon as he possibly could, 
jumped on the bed, and quietly licked his 
little master's hot hands and cheek. 

There are. many women like this poor 
Mrs. Masterton in darkest city slums, She 
had been something better, but, alas! had 
now to toil day and night to support a 
gin-swilling husband, who was out of work 
and likely never to earn another penny in 
life. 

But the wife never complained. Only it 
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was she herself who told Johnnie her story 
when at last he was well enough to walk up 
and down the room a little. 

And Johnnie exchanged confidences with 
her, and spoke of his own adventures not 
only at home in the London slums, but on 
the road. 

“ Poor innocent boy," she said, when he 
came to speak of Blackie, you have been 
hocussed. That man has no doubt fol. 
lowed you, and for some strange reason 
tried to take your life by drowning or by 
poison.” 

She said nothing more to Johnnie on tho 
subject, but next day he had to repeat the 
whole story to a detective, who took up the 
case, or said he would. 

Johnnie begged of the doctor now to let 
him have his bill. 

The doctor did. It was a blank sheet of 

per. 

About the last words he said to our hero 
as he stood at the window beside him were 
these: Do you see that high mountain? It 
is quite two thousand feet in height, and on 
the tableland which forms its top is the 
dearest little old-fashioned inn in England. 
Give this letter to the landlord. He is a friend 
of mine, and he'll be good to you, and not 
charge you much till you're well and strong 
again. Goodbye, lad ; and if I happen to 
come up that way I'll call." 

But the doctor never did. 


Who could have thought that Johnnie's 
illness at that dingy lodging-house in the 
slums of S was to inark a turning-point 
in his career. Butit did, as we shall soon see. 

The big burly landlord of that alpine 
hotel was good to the boy, and so was his 
wife. They had neither chick nor child of 
their own. 

About two miles from this mountain was 
a very large and populous town, and though 
scarcely ever a soul passed this way, and 
though the only house here was an hotel, 
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Mr. Davies did a roaring trade out of the 
numbers that on holidays visited the bracing 
and romantic spot. 

The lad got stronger every day, and in 
a fortnight's time intimated his intention of 
trudging on again once more. 

“That you don't," said Davies. “I 
have orders to keep you here for six weeks, 
and the wife and I will see them carried 
out.“ 

“ Oh, but," cried Johnnie, I must go 
and seek for work!“ 

** Well, be my clerk for & while, as you're 
so independent. I like you, so there! 
You'll make vour meat and a bit over." 

And so Johnnie became established on 
this mountain-top, but his clerkship was 
really very much of a sinecure. and most 
of his work consisted in going down-hill *to 
a post-oflice and coming back with the 
letters, or in fishing in the lovely brown 
lake that occupied some acres in the centre 
of the moorland tableland. There was no 
stream flowed into this lake, and none 
flowed out. It was fed by springs that rose 
among higher hills far to the west and 
north. 

But the fish grew very large here, and in 
flesh they were quite as red as salmon. 

The best rooms in this alpine inn lay in 
a wing semi-surrounded by well-kept and 
beautiful gardens. And soon these rooms 


‘were taken by a widow lady with her son, 


a good-looking, fair-haired boy about 
Johnnie’s age. With them were a maid and 
a nurse, for the lady was delicate. 

On the very second day after her arrival 
the lady found a handsome, open-faced boy 
seated at the summer-house table reading 


. letters, while close at hand lay a book of 


oema. 

“ I didn't know," she said, smiling, we 
had a scholar in the inn.” 

“ I’m just Johnnie," he replied. He had 
coloured up somewhat, for he knew some 
of his own strange story. They call me 
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Johnnie Reid, but that isn't my name, and 
I don't know, ma'am, who Iam. But this 
is Tim, my Tipperary terrier. I'm sure 
about him." 

* Oh, a romance. How intensely in- 
teresting! I hope you and I and my 
boy will be good friends." 

* I don't want," said Johnnie, to make 
friends with anyone, because I shall soon 
be going, and friends are hard to part from.” 

The lady laughed. 

* And where are you going, Johnnie?“ 

Johnnie looked down at Tim. 

“ Oh, we don't quite know, you know. 
Away, away, away, somewhere over the 
seas, I hope." 

* What a strange boy!“ 


„Oh. mamma, I've caught such a lovely 
butterfly!“ 

“ This is my boy, Johnnie. 
Gus." 

After a little.“ I have a boat," said Gus. 
* Can you row? 

“ Not much." 

* I have a pony. Can you ride?“ 

** Yes, I can ride a little.” 

Guss mamma went off and left them, 
and they were soon the best friends in the 
world. 

Next forenoon Gus was on the lake in hia 
small boat showing off. His mother sat 
reading on the bank, and Johnnie, with 
Tim, was near by. fishing. 

A gust of wind blew suddenly over the 
mountain-top. Mrs. Arnold screamed, for 
the boy's boat had suddenly capsized and 
he was fighting for life in the dark brown 
water. 

Johnnie saw in a moment that Gus could 
not swim a stroke, and at the best it was a 
forlorn hope. Yet he tore off his jacket 
and vest, and was soon swimming strongly 
towards the drowning boy. 

There was the boat ; but Gus had sunk. 

(To be continued.) 


His name is 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


BEGGED Risden to let me assist at the 

excavation, but he said the chaps would 

all be in the field, and if two were absent 

questions would be asked, and there might 

be a bother. He would risk his own hide 

to settle the matter, but he would not double 
the danger by risking mine. 

The eventful afternoon came, and I 
watched the match against the Yeovil 
Yellows, in company with the whole school, 
minus Risden. After the match I hurried 
back, and presented myself in Risden's 


study. 

„Well? Did you find anything?“ 

* Rather! Sit down. Im awfully ex- 
cited. I want your help. Il! tell you. 


Old Grimbone got the Doctor's leave to dig 
all right. He turned up at three. He had up 
that slab, and got down to the bones beiore 
half-past."' 

* Did he find bones ? " 

“Find bones! Of course he did. I 
thought I explained that the wicked monk 
was buried underneath. What a thick- 
head you are! Don't interrupt. He 
found something better than bones—just 
the very thing I wanted him to find. What 
do you think of this? 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby-man,” ete. 


(Illustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER VIII. —AN ARCH.FOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Risden took from his pocket a small parcel, 
wrapped in a bit of newspaper. He removed 
the covering, and handed me a little rusted 
iron box. 

„Open it, and see what it contains," he 
said. I did so, and took out a scrap of 
ancient-looking parchment, with faint writing 
on it. 

* What does it say ? " I asked. 

** [t's queer stuff to read, but I can make 
out some of it—the rest wants a crib. I 
have written down all I can make out, and 
I filled in some of the rest in brackets. Look 
here. 


“* Hoe ego garg(»lium) fect cum grande labore, 
Imbr(ibus] ut fusis fons s(uper) ossa cadat: 
Heu mi(serum!] fratrem monachum miserabilis 
homo 
Con fiteor sevo strangulavisse manu, 
vol mina] si tu nosse velis casi et ceedentis, Viator, 
Quare z. p. & c. B. 


“ It’s that last line which puzzles me—the 
rest is easy enough." 

„Can you construe it?“ I asked in doubt. 

* I should hope so—can't you? It goes 
like this : 

* * ] made this gargoyle with great labour, 


that the fountain might /all over my bones, 
when the showers are poured out. Alas! l,a 
miserable man, con ess to have strangled with 
cruel hand a brother monk. If you wish to 
know the names of slain and slayer, traveller, 
seek x. p. 8. c. h. 

“Why, it's just as you said! 
wonderful luck!“ 

“Luck!” said. Risden in a tone that 
might turn a turtle green.“ What on earth 
luck is there about it? If a chap works 
out a sum correctly, do you call it duck when 
he gets the answer? You are the greatest 
noodle I ever knew! 

That wasn't the right word. Tapologise— 
but you know what I mean.” 

" No, I don't. No matter—I want to 
know what those odd letters mean, though — 
z. p. &. c. h. I must worry at them till I find 
out. You sec, whatever they are, they prob- 
ablv scan." 

„What's that?“ 

" What's what? Oh, I forgot you don't 
do verses. Never mind—you can't help 
being a duffer. And, of course, you cant 
help me. I was an ass not to think of that 
sooner. I ought to have taken a bloke into 
confidence who might have becn of some 


What 
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use. But it is too late now. Well, I shall 
have to sweat at it single-handed—that's 
all.“ 

* Does it matter much? You have 
proved your case." 

* [ know I have, but it would be a pity 
not to finish the job when I've got so near. 
I couldn't hang the scoundrel on such 
evidence." 

* He has been dead a hundred years, 
hasn't he? He can't want hanging.“ 

* Oh, you don't understand metaphor." 

* No, we never met afore.” 

* Look here, if you are going to play the 
wild ass and giddy goat, I shall be under 
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cutting all the ends of the spokes, and I had 
half & mind to dig and burrow all along 
that arc. But that would be cutting the 
Gordian knot, and I wanted to untie it— 
6. c. h. s. c.— what could those letters mean! 
Happy thought !—sole cadente— would that 
do ?—1hen the sun sets. Then h must elide. 
The only word I could think of was hieme, 
in winter. Seek ten pacos off, in the direc- 
tion of sunset in winter.’ It sounded smart. 
The sun was actually setting behind the 
schoolroom.  I.spotted the direction by the 
brightness of the glow, and I went to the 
spot on the arc. It was a small stone in 
the pavement. My knife was a good enough 
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“ He examined the parchment and studied the inscription.” 


the painful necessity of ejecting you. 
Hook it! 


Two days after this interview, Risden 
waylaid me as we came out of tea. 

* I gay, I thumbed it out, and I've won 
the trick. Come to my study and I'll 
tell you." 

en we were closeted together he said, 
“I worried over those letters till all was 
blue. At last I got something to scah— 
excuse my talking Dutch. You see, x 
stands for (en, and Quaere decem scans— 
Seek ten—what? p. pp.. . 
passus, paces— that might do, I thought. I 
went down to the place, and took ten paces 
from the centre of the slab in different 
directions, like the spokes of & wheel 
Then I roughly traced the arc of a circle, 


tool to hack out the mortar and prise up 
the stone. Imagine my excitement when, 
after a lot of digging, I took out this other 
box!" 

Risden produced a seccnd box from his 
pocket. 

“ You will see that it is very like the other. 
It also contains a scrap of poen with 
an inscription. It just adds the last link 
to a chain of induction—that's the word— 
and sets a seal to my claim to rank.amon 
the society of eminent archeologists. I wi 
read it to you: ‘Ego Johannes Pruger, 
monachus, Erasmum Ollanburt, monachum, 
Jame consumptum strangulavi. Domine mise- 
rere. Domine miserere. Domine miserere. 
I suppose you don't want a crib? So 
much for the legend of the -strangled 
gargoyle. Won't it make the be-spectacled 


(To be continued.) 


philosophers sit up! I am thinking of 
telling it to old Gibbs straight away. t 
do you think ? " 

"I should think it would be a good 
move." 

I knew you would say that—you never 
have an original suggestion to make." 

The worst of old Risden was his over- 
powering conceit. A dog could not wag its 
tail in his presence without some remark of 
withering sarcasm from his vainglorious 
tongue. I could not help smothering a hope 
that Gibbs could take him down a peg over 
the transaction. 

“It so happens,“ continued Risden, 
“ that I have to go to old Gibbs this evening 
to have composition looked over. So no- 
thing could be more opportune. I shall take 
up the parchmente and let him have the 
whole show.”’ 

How I obtained the following particulars 
of that interview need not be mentioned. 
But a faithful report is forthcoming. 

Mr. Gibbs listened to Risden’s romantic 
history of the gargoyle with absorbed 
interest, frequently expressing approval of 
his shrewdness and ingenuity in constructing 
his argument. Very good! Very prob- 
able! Very smart! 

Risden swam gallantly upon a full tide of 
self-conceit, towards the goal of his am- 
bition—the meed of archeological fame. 
When he came to tell of Grimbone’s excava- 
tion and the discovery of the parchments, 
Mr. Gibbs rose from his chair, palpitating 
with the tension of excitement. 

" This is the box we took out of the 
grave, sir, and this is the parchment it con- 
tained." 

Mr. Gibbs's hand: visibly trembled as they 
received the precious relics. He examined 
the box  minutely He examined the 
parchment, and studied the inscription. 
Then he sat down, and looked at Risden for 
uc moments in silence.  Presently he 
said : 

“ You are a clever fellow, Risden—a very 
clever fellow. It is a pity your monk had 
not the opportunity of profiting by your 
genius He might have got you to correct 

is verses before showing them up." 

"Is there anything wrong in them, 
sir?" 

Nothing much—only three grammatical 
blunders, p.e false URN eS: and one 
seven-footed hexameter.” 

* Perhaps the monk was not much of a 
scholar, sir.” 

* Possibly—but that is no excuse for his 


‘presuming to purloin a box that I brought 


from Algiers two years ago, and gave to old 
Thomas, as a curiosity—is it? 

Risden began to turn a little blue. 

" But I might even have overlooked 
such glaring impertinence, if the old gentle- 
man had let my parchment alone. He 
actually had the audacity to fish out a scrap 
from the ashpit, which I threw away last 
week! That was a liberty which I can 
hardly pardon ! " 

Risden looked like an unripe fig. 

„Never mind," said Mr. Gibbs, I will 
pass over his nineteenth.century precocity 
this once, in consideration of the diverting 
entertainment you have given me. I repeat, 
you are a clever boy, Risden, and I thank 
you for a very pleasant evening. It is about 
time you went to bed, I think. Good-night. 
I must look over your prose some other time." 

Risden took his departure. 

“ He would never have twigged, if it had 
not-been for a fluke," he said, as he crossed 
the playground, but I'm right about the 
gargoyle, all the same.” 
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HOW FRENCHY 
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„HIT THE BULL”: 


A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 
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DESCRIBED BY A FRENCH MASTER TO Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


H” had been causing no end of fun at the 

nets that morning, had Frenchy. 
Dressed in an immaculate suit of flannels, 
with a large black tie round his neck, a red 
sash round his waist, and a queer little 
short-brimmed straw hat on his head, he had 
been manfully trying to keep up his wicket 
against Mac's leg breaks. 

He stood, with th» utmost good humour, 
the laughing which followed Mac's perform- 
ance of the hat trick, and after he had been 
given a quarter of an hour's batting, had 
been bowled quite twenty-five times, and 
had allowed Mac to perform three more hat 
tricks, he let out at an innocent-looking 
underarm ‘*‘ lob” and, to our amazement, 
swiped it clean away to boundary. 

Of course we all cheered tremendously, 
and he was so pleased with his triumph that, 
like a wise man, he decided to rest on his 
laurels ; so, with many thanks to Mac, he 
took off his pads and gloves, slipped on a 
startling green velvet“ blazer,” which I 
had observed him wearing in the winter as 
a smoking-coat, and invited two or three of 
us to join him in a thirst-quencher. 

„Come zen, my dears,” he -said, “ you 
will refresh wiz me at ze tuck shop, is it not ? 
Zis so beautiful game makes one ze dry 
tongue, and I shall be so please if you will 


all accompany. Yes? Zat is magnifique ! 
What you tink of my bat-play ? Is it not 
zat I show much improvement? Ma foi! 


but ze last smack! What a beautiful! I 
will yet help in your first eleven, my dears.” 

He became even more enthusiastic, when 
we were sitting in the tuck shop, about the 
beauties of what he described as ** ze beauti- 
ful sports Anglaises,” and I found it difficult 
to believe that he was the same indignant 
person who spoke to me so bitterly of 
* Rugbee feetball last winter. 

The conversation, very soon after we were 
seated, drifted on to sports in general, and 
he let us into many of his open-air en- 
thusiasms. Mac ventured to ask him 
whether his green velvet smoking-jacket 
was used in any French sport, or if it was a 
relic of some early theatrical performances. 

* Tear-treacles, mon cher? Tear- 
treacles ? ” he replied in horror, but no; 
when in France, I go many times to ze chase, 
and ze true sportman Parisian he alway go 
wiz a green velvet costume. He wear also 
boots of a colour like ze lemon, wiz sides of 
elastique, higher zan yours and wiz crinkle 
tops. Zen his breeches are of green velvet, 
very loose, his jacket is zat which I have 
here, a large gold grg des hangs over 
his 9 shoulder and bump so bravely 
when he gallop, and, on ze head is a jockey 
cap, also of green, wiz a long peak. Ah! 
but my dears, he is beautiful! He is mag- 
nifique! He is a brave!” 

I did not need to ask Frenchy what his 
national fishing costume was, for only about 
three weeks previously I had tumbled across 
him down by the river. The day was not a 
particularly warm one, but it was evident 
that the true French sportsman’s first rule 
is to dress the part, however unseasonable 
the correct costume may be. 

On this rather bleak day when I found 
him fishing, flimsy grey alpaca knicker- 
bockers billowed round Frenchy’s legs, an 
alpaca coat and waistcoat tried hard to look 
as if they were warming Frenchy's body, 
while I was disappointed to find, instead 
of an alpaca hat, a very cheap Panama 
adorning Frenchy's head. 

I couldn't help thinking as I gazed at the 


green velvet coat that Frenchy on horse- 
back must be a sight worth crossing the 
Channel on a choppy day to see, and I asked 
him if he had ever had a spill. 

“ Aspill ? " he replied. *' What is it zat 
it is, * aspill' ? Oh! if I have ever a fall— 
come a 'croppaire' as you say? But no, 
my dears, I am too good a huntman! It is 
only at one sport zat I was once almost 


killed myself. It was by a shootin’! 
Helas! But what an affaire terrible! Is it 
I shall tell you ? " 

Of course we were all keen on hearing 
the yarn, and Frenchy, being in a genial 
mood, soon got to work. 

Perhaps, he started, you so amiable 
boys have not yet use ze gun. If so, I am 
in time to give you some warnin’. It is zis. 


Frenchy '' Hits the 


Do not go out wiz a gun until you can 
always hit zat at which you shoot! 

* One holiday last year I stay wiz an 
English friend who possess a farm house on 
ze Downs near to Folkestone. Ze air is 
beautiful, ze country is charmante, and he 
have also a cousin—a lady—stop wiz him, 
which is so beautiful zat always I am happy 
to see her. At first we talk wiz embarrass, 
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zis angel and I, but after, we are friends 
indeed. She has a cheek of rose, eyes of a 
blue so beautiful, hair of gold. We walk 
together, join ze sports, and, in a day or so, 
I desire to go out for ze first time wiz a gun, 
as she has done already, to shoot ze rabbits, 
and perhaps a bird or so likewise. 

“ Ze first day I try at a targette, which is 
made in an old barn, and wiz much practice 
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I become to hit ze targette more often zan 
before. 

* Zen after, I try to strike ze clay pigeons, 
and soon I am a good shotsman. 

"Zen one beautiful morning, before 
breakfast, I rise to walk along ze Downs 
wiz my gun and bring back to ze lady so 
ravissante a few birds and rabbit —spoil of 
war, as you call it. 

“ I have not at first much sport, but I am 
just walkin’ up to ze top of a beautiful valley 
when I see som» rabbit disappear over ze 
crest of a hill. I creep along so sly, and one 
or two of ze pretty flutfs bob out of zeir 
holes, and say Bon jour, in'sieu.' But zey 
go back too quick for me. 

“At last 1 am reward for my patience. 
Up go my gun. Bang!’ * Bang!!' say both 
of my barrels, and I feel sure zat I have hit 
à bull's eye at last! 

And zis indeed I have! For hardly has 
ze bang out of my barrel cease, when a 
roar of anger come from behind some tall 
bushes at ze top of zis hill, and, in ze next 
moment, a big beast come rushin' at me wiz 
snortin' of anger ! 

^ It is indeed a bull, but of a different kind 
to zat I wished. I had not, of course, anv 
ideas zat he was on ze other side of ze hill, 
and I am shock to realise zat in accident 
I have hit a real bull for ze first time ! 

“ Zere is but a leetle fence between us; 
zis, in his anger, he crash right through, and, 
made more furieuse by ze splinters of wood, 
he rushes down toward me, wiz roarin', and 
such a glare of eye ! 

What to do? What an affaire terrible! 
I must not shoot zis beast, else perhaps I go 
to prison. Yet he is almost upon me! I 
must run. 

" Nevaire shall I forget, in all my experi- 
ence a8 a sportman, zat shawkin' mornin’. 
I did not worry about ze many bunnies 
which it is possible I have shoot wiz my two 
barrels, but, takin’ wiz a tight hand my gun, 
1 rush down ze hill at all my speed, ze roarin’ 
bull-cow almost on top to me. 

" Nevaire in ze world was such a race! 
Ze man against ze brute beast. I run like 
a stag, ze bull he fly through ze air like an 
‘awk! Who will win, I ask of you? 
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" What I am to do when he get me wiz 
his so sharp horns, I am not aware. To 
make worse zis situation horrible, zere is, 
at ze bottom of ze valley to which I run, a 
stream zat flow dowa from ze hills. Perhaps 
if I get to ze other side of zis I am safe. But 
how to cross? It is too wide a jump. I 
shall perhaps get as far as ze middle, zen 
drop on some slippery stone and fall wiz all 
my clothes into ze water ! 

" Perhaps, I tink, I could fight zis beast 
wiz my fists! But no, it is not possible. I 
am not a prize fight. I nevaire learn a boxe! 

“ All zis while I tink of my past life— 
what of wickedness I have done, and how 
much of good—for surely zis is ze end of 
everyting. What a finish to a scholar- 
sportman! Ah! so sad! I shall nevaire 
see ze beautiful miss again ! 

“I look back in terror. Goodn^ss gra- 
cious my word!  Zis beast is foamin' at 
ze mouth and he come nearer zan ever! 
Good-bye, my country! Good-bye, lady 
so charmante! I die a brave! Good-bye, 
my home! Good-bye, my school ! 

“ But no! I will not despair! 
make one effort desperate. 

Vive la France!’ I exclaim as we come 
to ze stream. Courage, Achille!’ I shout 
to myself. *Jump so hard as you nevaire 
did, my dear!' And so from ze bank I 
make a jump! 

A splendide jump indeed, but—alas !— 
I arrive wiz my foot on a stone which is 
covered wiz water, about a yard from ze 
bank opposite. I slip on him, I cannot 
steady myself, and, throwing my gun, I fall 
wiz a cry of despair and a splash terrible inte 
three feet of water which has mud at ze 
bottom. 

“ What a beastly mess, as you say, my 
dears! By fortune, I did not break my leg 
in ze boulders; but, in other ways, what a 
ruin! Soaked to ze skin, mud and dirt all 
over my hands, boots, and stockings, my new 
suit impossible to wear once more, all my 
cartridge spoiled—and not a leetle bunny 
captured ! 

What of ze bu'1 ? Zis dirty beast does 
not care for ze water, I suppose, for when I 
look for him, he has stop himself two or three 
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yards off and zere he stand ze other side of 
ze stream, snortin' and makin’ some ugly 
faces at me! What a pig is it! 

“ My gun was quite safe, and if ze car- 
tridzes had not been spoil I should, in my 
rage, have shot him once more. But what 
of use is tempaire * I was very cold and 
dirty, and it was time I go home to breakfast. 
So I walk by a rough path to ze top of ze 
hill, shakin' my fist now and zen at ze bull, 
who still stand and look what you call 
glumpy at me. As I go through ze stile to 
take ze road on my way home I meet a big 
farmer man. i 

** * Ullo!' he say in a rough voice. What's 
up wi you? Been bathin’ ?' 

“< No,’ I reply, tryin’ to smile as if happy. 
“I have been shootin’, and I have hit ze 
bull!’ 

“< Whaat!’ he yell. ‘You've shot my 
prize bull, you dirty little frog! 

** * Cease zis insult, if you please!’ I cry 
back at him, for I am enrage. ‘Shut your 
face! If your bull is injure, I will pay ze 
damage, but I tink you will find it is but a 
scratch. He has chase me into ze river and 
ruin my clothes, as you witness ; but later 
we will discuss. Here is my card. Voila!’ 

I hand him wiz dignity my card, which 
is juicy from ze wetness of my card case, and 
tell to him where I am stayin’. At ze name 
of my friend he became a leetle less angry, 
and after growlin' zat somebody will suffer 
for zis, and he will call round to ze farm after 
breakfast, he goes down to inspect ze bull. 

“ I get home, but I am not able to creep 
in as I wish wizout ze pretty miss seeing 
me. 

* She shrieks wiz laughin'—zis so naughty 
girl!—but I rush to my room and change. 
Zen at breakfast I am clean again, and I tell 
of all my troubles—of ze bunnies, ze bull, ze 
river, and ze farm man—at which zey laugh 
more and more, and wait for ze man to come. 

“ He at last arrive, and soon it is all right. 
thanks to goodness. Zere is no damages, 
but I ask him to forgive zis accident and I 
vow zat, nevaire again, when I go shootin', 
will I * hit ze bull.’ 

" And I nevaire have. 
cricket, now, my dears." 


Let us to ze 


A DARING ENTERPRISE; OR, A MEETING WITH THE UMLIMO. 


Bv JohN MACKIE, 


Author of “The Heart of the Prairie,” “The Rising of the Red Man," ete. 


Tus moon was now full and it was close 

on midnight. The greatest good 
fortune had been theirs so far. They tied 
up their horses in a thicket, and, with rifle 
in hand and heavy army revolver on belt, 
made their way upwards between the 
chaotic masses of rock towards the cave 
where the mysterious Umlimo lived. It 
was in truth a most daring: and perilous 
enterprise, but should it succeed they 
would rid the land of one who had been the 
cause of more bloodshed than all the other 
witch doctors in that part of South Africa 
put together. 

The gorge was narrow and steep. At 
times they moved entirely in shadow. It 
was & wild, desolate spot, a fitting neigh- 
bourhood for the man of mystery and blood. 
Here and there on either hand gaunt aloe- 
trees loomed up spectral-like in the moon- 
light like sentinels. The Titanic rocks were 
gloomy and grim; an ominous silence 
accentuated the crunch and clatter of their 
footsteps on the stones. Tread as carefully 
as they might, they could not stop that 
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maddening clatter underfoot. It was as if 
the whole Matabele nation must hear them. 

High overhead shone the moon ; and stars, 
of which there was no numbering, blazed in 
the infinity of space. Some baboons, inter- 
rupted in their nocturnal quest after crawling 
things under stones, resented their presence 
by angry barks from discreet points of 
vantage. Strange heavy odours hung in 
the air, and the weird gyrating of bats over- 
head accentuated the air of mystery and 
unreality. 


In that weird light grotesquely shaped 


rocks and tree-stumps took on ghastly 
human semblances. It would have re- 
quired no great stretch of fancy to imagine 
oneself wandering in an old-world city of 
ruined temples to forgotten gods. 

No word was spoken. The two scouts 
pressed on. They knew they must be close 
to the portals of that cavern which even 
the usually fearless Matabele only approach 
with fear and trembling. 

At last the cavern yawned black and grim 
before them. They realised that now the 


critical moment had come. If they saw and 
despatched the Umlimo, would they be able 
to regain their horses before the Matabele 
were upon them ? 

They must take chances on that. 

Burnham was just about to step into 
what seemed a broad band of shadow 
stretching across their path, when the Long 
"Un, gripping him forcibly by the shoulder, 
pulled him back. 

It was a trench several feet in depth that 
yawned at their feet, and into which the 
American would undoubtedly have been 
precipitated had not his comrade, with his 
characteristic wariness, discovered the danger 
in time. Moreover, there were human 
beings resting in that trench, for from it 
there came the unmistakable nasal accom- 
paniment that is associated with the heavy 
and hearty sleeper. Under other circum- 
stances they might have derived some 
amusement from the fact; now the dis- 
covery savoured of tragedy. 

lt was a severe test of nerves and discre- 
tion, but the two well-seasoned ones came 
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safely through. Silently they drew back 
and listened. The distant chatter of forag- 
ing baboons, the squeal and flapping of 
wheeling bats, the shrill piping of crickets, 
and the uninterrupted snoring of the faithless 
sentries broke the stillness of the night. 

They lay down on their faces and peered 
into the trench. It was a minute or two 
before their eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom. Then they caught sight of the 
cause of their alarm. ‘Two warriors with 
shields and spears alongside them sat with 
heads thrown back in blissful abandon and 
unconsciousness, 

* We can't fire," whispered Burnham, 
* and if we try to overpower and bind them, 
we may only alarm those in the cave." 

** [ don't care to kill sleeping men any more 
than you do," said the Long Un; but 
we've got to silence them somehow. You 
see, if we pass them now they'll be danger- 
ous coming back. We've got to go through 
with it.” 

The Long 'Un was as usual fully prepared 


for an emergency of the kind. He handed 


a gag and a few stout and pliable strands of 

cowhide to his comrade. Each would take 

his man. An effectual tap on the head, and 

the rest would be comparatively easy. Just 

then the crickets were rather noisy, and the 

baboons were becoming garrulous, so the 
necessary little commotion the two scouta 
made would not be so likely to attract 
attention. 

There was no time to waste, as the sleepers 
| might awake at any moment. Silently the 
two intrepid men lowered themselves into 

the trench. Each stood beside his quarry. 
Next moment the muskets and assegais of 
the slumbering warriors had been removed. 
A vigorous tap administered by the butt. 
end of a rifle to the head of each warrior 
at the same moment, the swift and deft 
 tving of gags over the mouth, the quick 
binding of passive wrists and ankles by means 
of supple thongs, and the thing was done in 
less time than it takes to tell it. And, most 
important of all, it was done silently. 

“ Now," whispered the Long 'Un, “ they 

, won't give any more trouble. Let's only 


hope others haven't heard us, for, of course, 


there are more of them in the cave." 

The scouts picked up their rifles again and 
listened with nerves in a state of extreme 
tension. But all they seemed to hear was 
the thumping of their own hearts and the 
garrulous baboons on the face of the kloof. 

They found a broken place in the wall of 
the trench, and soon stood on the level 
again. 

'They stepped into the shadow of the cave, 
and noticed that farther back a wood fire 
smouldered on the ground some few yards 
from the mouth. . 

„Quickly they passed in with their rifles at 
, the ready. Then the Long 'Un stumbled 
against a naked body that lay across his 
path. The prostrate Kaffir uttered a 
 stupefied cry of fear. 
, As they had thought, there were others 
, there besides the man they wanted. The 
,native who had been kicked expostulated 
' brokenly as one in a troubled dream. 
The Long Un drew a large bunch of 
| specially prepared flax from his shirt front, 
and, striking a match, lit and threw it from 
him. In another moment the great cavern 
was filled with an almost dazzling light. 
The two aggressors gripped their rifles, and 
the Long Un cried in the Matabele tongue 
to the Umlimo. 
From a pile of rugs in a far corner a 
' striking figure sprang. The fierce flare 
made his features easily distinguishable. 
' 'They corresponded with the stray scraps of 
“information that had got about concerning 
the Umlimo's personal appearance. He 
“was a tall, repulsive-looking man, with a 
* . 
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shaggy white head of hair, and lean and 
spare. Round his neck were strings of 
gleaming charms composed of bones and 
the iridescent shards of beetles and other 
insects. He had angry and cunning wide- 
open eyes, a cruel mouth, and his only dress 
was a girdle of leopard-skin round his loins. 
His was the air of one born to authority and 
vindictive and pitiless in the upholding of it. 

“What want you here?" he cried, 
snatching a rifle from the wall. A look of 
mingled rage and apprehension imparted a 
fiendish expression to his face. His thick 
lips were drawn back showing his strong 
white teeth. He reminded them of an iil. 
tempered dog snarling. At the same 
instant two or three natives rose from the 
ground almost at his feet. 

The scouts were just in time to take aim 
and draw the triggers ere the flare of the 
burning flax went out. Their shots rang 
out like one. The false prophet, at whose 
word the blood of innocent men, women, 
and children had flowed, flung out his arms 
and fell dead. 

Now, Long Un,“ cried Burnham. run 
for all you're worth, and keep in the shadow. 
The whole tribe will be up in arms in another 
minute.“ 

They passed out into the clear moonlight 
again, running like men possessed. There 
was no time to make a stand and deal with 
the others. The odds were too great. Be- 
sides, there was the danger of being cut off 
by those lower down the gorge. They 
leapt into the trench and scrambled out on 
the other side. A couple of shots rang out, 
and two bullets whizzed wide as they sped 
down the first straight twenty yards towards 
the bend. "They ran full tilt into a couple 
of natives hurrying up with assegais in their 
hands. "There was no time to take aim and 
fire. With the butts of their rifles they 
sent the two warriors reeling backwards 
down the rocky way. Before they could 
pull themselves together again and be a 
further menace, the two scouts, with luck, 
would be out of reach of reprisals. 

It was an incident of a ludicrous nature 
that came nearer to hindering them than 
aught else. It was when a remarkably tall 
warrior suddenly stepped from behind a 
rock, dropped his assegais and shield at sight 
of them, and, turning, tled before them down 
the pathway in abject terror. 

They found their horses where they had 
left them in the thicket. Mounting, they 
drove their heels into their flanks and were 
off like the wind. They dodged among the 
trees, clattered over stony watercourses, 
and tore over the level flats where the tall 
conical ant-heaps gleamed white in the 
moonlight. They dashed full tilt into a 
band of warriors who, having heard the 
echoing shots, were rushing blindly and 
unpreparedly about. The Kaffirs saw them 
when it was too late. Bang, bang /—and the 
scouts took flying shots as they dashed past. 

A few assegais sped after them, but wide 
of their mark. Another ant-hill flat, and 
by a belt of timber more warriors. But 
again the scouts came from the direction in 
which they were least expected. Bang, 
bang ! again, and, before the astonished 
Matabele could realise the situation, the two 
swift horsemen had broken through them. 

Sick and sorry were the Matabele left in 
their wake. And right up that nightmarish 
gorge to the cave where the Umlimo lay 


dead, the bats and baboons held high 


carnival. Never before had such a hurrying 
and scurrying been seen in the spot where 
men were wont to move with stealthy and 
timorous tread. 

At last the open plain; and when an hour 
or so later the sun peeped over the edge of 
the veldt to the east, they saw the great 
laager at Bulawayo within easy riding 
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distance. Only then they pulled up their 
willing, plucky steeds. 

„Now, Long Un,“ said Burnham, let's 
spare the good horses. It's the best night's 
work we ever did, my boy. Now that the 
Matabele know the Umlimo was not proof 
against lead, they'll change their tune.“ 

And his words proved true. 


[THE END.] 


THE PLAIN UNVARNISHED 
TRUTH. 


By N. R. H. BULLEN. 


'M a conscientious sailorman, and I'll spin you a 
yarn of the sea, 
Of wrecks, and sharks, and phantom barques, and 
such-like jamboree; 
With a touch of the Flying Dutchman, and his fear- 
rome, skeleton crew— 
You couldn't have come to a better man to hear 
what's strictly true. 
For I've weathered the roaring forties, sailed round 
the Isle of Man, 
Been twice Shanghaied with porpoise hide in the 
Straits of Yucatan, 
And everything was “easy all,” as nice as ‘nice 
could be, 
When I lost my life in a quicksand in the Caribbeean 
Sea ! 
Chorus. 
So it's “Yo! Heave ho! and man the capstan bar”; 
It's “ Diddle my Davy Jones, and easy as you are.” 
For a sailormau may have his faults, he may be a 
bit uncouth, 
But it’s marvellous the way he sticks 
To the plain unvarnished truth ! 


I was cast ashore at Baltimore, in a curious kind of 
ways, 

With frantic grip, we stuck to the ship, while the 
captain stuck to our pay, 

Till one day I fell overboard, in the moonlight cold 
and dark, 

And lost my arm a-figbting with a hammer-bealed 
shark. 

Then I married a girl at Amsterdam, and sailed with 
Captain Kidd, 

And all the time most anxious for to do as I was 
bid ; 

But just when it was “eary all,“ as nice as nice 
could be, 

I was swallowed by an octopus in the Caribbeean Sea ! 


Chorus. 


So it's Yo! Heave ho! and man the capstan bar“: 
It's “ Diddle my Davy Jones, and easy as you are.” 
For a sailormau muy have his faults, he may be a 
bit uncouth, 
But he don't feel well if he can't tell 
The plain unvarnished truth ! 


You say, “ You cannot understand, the reason is not 
clear, 

Why, having lost my life at sea, I still am living 
here; 

If I was killed by octopies, and hammer-headed 
Kidds, 

How comes it that I'm sitting bere, and calmly 
chewiug quids ? 

If I perished in a whirlpool, and was picked up stark 
and stiff, 

I couldn't have been shipwrecked on the peak of 
Teneriffe.” 

Well, I'm only a simple eailorman, you're right 
enough, may be. 

I forgot that I was lying (pause) in the Caribbeean 
Sea ! 


Chorus. 


So it's “Yo! Heave ho! and man the capstan bar”; 
Its * Diddle my Davy Jones, and easy as yon are.” 
For a sailorman may bave his faults, he may be a 
bit uncouth, 
But he's always ready to drink your health, 
And that's the simple truth! 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WiLLIM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


+ Lrrl E- bil- f -· bread- and nd chàése! A 
Little bit · o · bread - and no chzése |” 


There was a singing and a buzzing amo 
the pine- trees ou ls slopes of Ben Doirani 
‘Phe birds were in high feather this earl 
August evening, and the woods were a 
a-hum with insects, though the sun had 
already dipped into the blue waters of the 
Firth and his bright beams were swiftly 
fading from the lan 

The wasps were working at the pine- 
boughs ; the bees were crowding by dozens 
to the blossom of the bramble—swarmi 
on it, they seemed so delighted ; whilst 
manner of insects went wandering amongst 
the bracken in the glades, paying early 
supper calls at each clump of purple heath- 
bloom and knapweed flower. 

Two yellow-hammers perched on the 
cross of a larch-fir were piping away merrily, 
with their lemon-yellow heads turned towards 
the west, where the light lingered. High 
up, the larch-fir boughs formed a cross 
with the top shoot. On this one yellow- 
hammer sat, its mate sitting on a twig just 
below. And both birds sang in chorus, or 
seemed' so to sing to the hungry fourteen- 
year-old lad who stood at the foot of the 
tree listening : 

* A little-bit-of-bread-and nd chòtse A 
little bit-o,"-bread-and né-chéésc ! " 


Lord Archie Guilderoy felt sure that he 
had never been so hungry before in all the 
fourteen long years of his boyish existence. 
He was a thin, undersized little fellow, with 
a delicate pink-and-white complexion like 
a girl's; and an afternoon's roaming about 
in the open over the heather-clad hills, and 
an hour among the keen, sweetly smelling 
pines, had so sharpened his appetite that 
something under his Oxford jacket seemed 
to be shouting “ Hunger! at the pitch of 
its voice. 

Lord Archie was the owner of two thou- 
sand acres of rich pastureland in Sussex— 
two thousand acres of rich pastureland, 
&cres of broad cornfields, and more farms 
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I.—A CHAPTER ON BREAD AND CHEESE. 


than he could easily count, each of which 
could have satisfied the hunger of fifty such 
a8 he; but Sussex was four hundred odd 
miles away, and this fourteen-year-old land- 


owner and lord was longing just then quite 


desperately for a crust of bread and a cubic 
inch of cheese. 

His little pink-and-white features had 
grown peaked, his mouth drooped at the 
corners, and his aristocratic little snub-nose 
was thrust out and sniffing the pine-scented 
air like the muzzle of a half-famished wolf. 
He could have eaten the dry crust without 
the cheese, had he had it (he felt like that), 
and smacked his lips and asked for more. 
And when he had turned all his pockets 
out in quest of crumbs, after searching 
fruitlessly in his tiny kit-bag, he looked so 
wistfully and hungrily at the Shetland pony 
which stood near, tethered to a tree-trunk, 
that the intelligent animal fell to neighing 
softly, as if in sympathy. 

„Jack, we're lost, old man," said Lord 
Archie, throwing his arm round the pony's 
neck and stroking its long, black, silky mane. 
“ We're lost, and oh, I'm famished —just ! " 

He tweaked his pet's forelock with list- 
less fingers for à moment, and then burst 
out again: “ Jack, I could almost eat you, 
I think. 'S'all your fault. Your master 
comes out for a little quiet ride, and you— 
you—wee gad-about tapsalteerie !—you get 
scared at a mad Highland bull, and streak 
away over hill an’ down dale like this, and 
lose yourself—and me. You gad-about wee 
tapsalteerie! That’s what the land-steward 
at Polkemmet calls you, and it's just what 
you are, though it's Scotch, and I don't 
quite know what it means. And here we 
are in this wood —I don't know where, but 
it must be miles away from anywhere, and 
leagues from Polkemmet, I should think. 
You gad-about wee tapsalteerie ! ” 

The pony whinnied as it listened, twitch- 
ing its ears and shutting now the one eye 
and now the other ; then, its master bending 
down to tighten its girth, it nosed off his 
olose-fitting cap, lolled out a scarlet tongue, 


and carefully licked his bent head as a 
mother-cat does a kitten. 

Lord Archie, the girth secured to his 
satisfaction, rose from his knees, straightened 
himself with a sigh, and fumbled mechanic- 
ally in hi$ pocket for the customary piece 
of sugar, and, not finding it, frowned. 
Then his face brightened, for he had dis- 
covered 1 edible wrapped up in 
the silk handkerchief in his breast pocket. 
It was & slab of toffee, brown and sticky, 
with threads from the handkerchief ad- 
hering here and there. 

* Have your tea pius your supper, Jack," 
he said, and fondled the pony's ears whilst 
the grateful little beast licked busily round 
the sticky mess with its soft red tongue. 
That's it, good old hoss, dig in, for we'll 
have our work cut out for us to-night to 
find our way back to Polkemmet, if I'm 
not mistaken. Dig in!” 

And Jack, nothing loth, devoured the 
toffee to the uttermost morsel, thread-ends 
and all. 

Lord Archie’s pet stood nine and a-half 
hands high. He was jet black, with a rich 
glossy sheen about the flanks, and his long 
mane and tail almost swept the ground as 
he moved. He was a pure-blooded Shet- 
land, though he had been born in Nova 
Scotia, ad had been brought over the 
Atlantic by Lord Archie’s father (now 
deceased) in '29, as a birthday gift to the 
little son who was to succeed to the title 
two years later. 

Archie Guilderoy (sixth of the line) was 
Lord of Langley Dale, in the county of 
Sussex—a  fourteen-year-old lord. When 
christened he had been given a variety of 
names——titled people very often are (Orme 
Angus Julius Inigo, and others), which 
were trumpeted forth in all their grandeur 
on State occasions. At three he had been 
called Toodles " and *'' Tooteey-Woots," 
but as he grew older Fate singled out 
Archie from his dozen other names, and 
reserved it for every-day use. 

Archie's anoestral home, as before men- 
tioned, was in Sussex, but at the date of 
this true history he was visiting his maternal 
grandmother, Lady Kilbarchan, at the old 
manor-house of Polkemmet, in the wilds of 
Argyll, Scotland, quite in the heart of the 
moors of Lorne. 

On this especial day he had risen be- 
times, skipped from his room to the stables, 
harnessed Jack in a trice, and galloped off 
into the open before any of the grown-ups 
were astir. 

Rain had fallen at sunrise, and the 
morning. air was fresh and keen. It was 
ecstasy to scamper along, to feel the quiver- 
ing little animal under fm. the long stride, 
the rush of the wind past his cheek, his 
heart throbbing quicker and quicker to the 
thud of the hoofs. Mile after mile went 
by, and when he at last pulled up he had 
left Polkemmet far behind, roof down on 
the horizon. 

Nothing was around but green thyme- 
grown knolls and billowing stretches of 

urple heather. Lord Archie let the reins 

loose and allowed Jack to wander and 


graze where he would. The grasshoppers 
called and leaped in the “bunched 


grass, the greenfinches sang in the bushes | 


scattered here and there over the moor, 
the bees murmured happily—all the air 
hummed with life. 

[His 
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His lordship could not bring himself to 
turn back. He found a few biscuits in the 
little kit-bag which a thoughtful groom had 
fixed to the back of Jack's saddle, and 
washed them down with cool draughts from 
a convenient burn, Then on he went, with 
no thought of direction. 

The spirit of aimlessness brought him at 
last to a deep, narrow gorge in the hills, 
silent and solitary. The sky crossed from 
side to side, like a roof supported on two 
walls of green. Birds chirped in the seeding 
grass at the verge above, their calls falling 
like twitterings of swallows from the air, 
but no other sound was heard. 

Behind lay the vast expanse of the moors— 
miles and miles of rolling purple ; in front, 
seen suddenly at a twist in the narrow 
valley, was the dazzling gleam thrown up 
from the waters of a loch—a loch looking 
like à great diamond fallen from the skies 
into the lap of the hills, girdled with a 
setting of emerald green; but in all that 
wide survey there seemed to be no one but 
himself. 
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The narrow gorge and the flash of the 
loch in front lured Lord Archie on. The 
long hot hours sped by unheeded. A 
bickering brook ran through the glen on its 
way to the loch, keeping him company, 
gladdening him with a burst of sunlight 
here in the curve, a flicker yonder on the 
ripples, the leap and splash of trout as a 
swallow’s shadow crossed the surface, a 
glimpye of birds bathing in a sandy shallow, 
the rush of falling water. 

Then came copses of birch and alder 
bushes, and the fluting notes of blackbirds ; 
then a scarlet splash of rowan-trees ; and, 
lo ! he was on the banks of the loch, shading 
his eyes from the glare, and gazing across 
the shining water at a thousand foot high 
hill—or rather mountain—all aglow with 
the yellow bloom of the furze. 

It was here that the thing happened. 
Jack had pulled up on the green bank of 
the loch, bending his languid head over the 
clear water-mirror, Lord Archie was dozing 
in the saddle, lulled half.asleep by the 
quietude, when suddenly there came a 


furious bellow from the copse behind them, 
the earth shook with hoofs, and a monstrous 
Highland steer—a great dun-white bull 
with shaggy hair, driven well-nigh mad 
with heat and flies—came thundering along, 
its head lowered, its mouth a pother of 
foam, and its eyes blazing and bloodshot. 

For a moment Lord Archie’s pony stood 
paralysed, fixed to the spot by this un- 
expected danger; then its rider felt a 
shivering tremor run through its frame. It 
leapt convulsively, squealed like a kitten, 
and a second later was off like the wind, 
with the bit in its teeth, tearing along the 
bosky glades which fringed the loch, crash- 
ing through the bracken and undergrowth, 
and bearing Lord Archie, white-faced and 
panting, along with it, clinging for very life 
to the pommel of the saddle, and praying 
most fervently that he might not have his 
youthful brains dashed out against the 
crags and tree-trunks amongst which the 
affrighted pony was threading a terrified 
way. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BATTING. 


By ROBERT ABEL, of Surrey County and England Elevens. 


ERY few people have any idea of what 
the strain of first-class cricket means, 
but it certainly supposes that you must have 
a certain amount of leisure, and if you 
are to succeed in your wish you must have 
plenty of careful practice. No matter 
what you may think, if vou are really going 
to be useful to your side there is one 
thing to be more particular about than an- 
other, and that is to determine you will 
become above everything else an all-round 
cricketer. 

Now, even in the choice of the bat there 
is something which you want to be very 
careful about, for every boy or young man 
wants a different bat. This seunds no 
doubt very strange, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that every bat differs so far as weight 
is concerned. If you are a short man, like 
inyself, vou require a full-size bat, it is true, 
but one that is short in the handle and 
with the ordinary size blade; thi« will give 
a person of short stature plenty of play 
and yet will help him to feel free and easy. 

More than once when I have had a bat 
too long in the handle, and when I have 
been going to make a stroke, it has caught 
me in the chest at the awkward moment 
of striking; and in more ways than one I 
speak very feelingly when I venture to 
give what is useful advice. Boys make a 
very common mistake in the matter of the 
choice of bats, and to see a little lad trying 
to hit the ball with a man's bat means that 
he will have no chance to play the game 
at all. Now, it is not always necessary for 
a tall man to have a heavy bat nor for 
one of slender build to have a light one. 
Personally, I like a strong bat which is 
woody in the right place, where you make 
your hit. Dr. Grace uses a bat weighing 
37 oz. but a great many players like 
one an ounce heavier. In one match I 
made 100 runs against Yorkshire, and 
then, when the innings was over, weighed 
my bat, and to my utter astonishment 
it weighed 403 oz. ; but I should hardly 
have chosen it had I known. 

The great thing is to have what a famous 
maker calls a ‘ well-balanced bat," with 
the weight in the place which suite you; 
and above all you must avoid too heavy a 
one, for it may do you a great deal of harm, 
especially when you are young. After you 


are fourteen you must choose yourself, and 
you will probably need a different bat 
each year, because you increase your growth 
and strength, and your bat must grow, 
as it were, in weight and size. 

Now, when you go to the wicket take 
what is a comfortable position, and then 
you are likely to find some pleasure in the 
sport. I read a little book by the late 
headmaster of Eton, wherein, in writing 
about the game, he expresses a desire for 
boys to take it very seriously. He says 
* that good batsmen behave very much 
alike." ''They make the best of their 
height. The reason is that the taller a man 
is, the better he is able to judge the pitch of 
the ball and to stand with his weight equally 
balanced on both legs. This is eminently 
a wise thing to do, because you cannot 
tell beforehand where the ball will pitch, 
and the use of both legs is required to 
enable you to play forward or back properly. 
There are other precautions taken by some 
first-rate batsmen, who, directly they get 
in, draw a line carefully from the leg stump.” 

There is about this a thoroughness which 
makes it easy to understand not only how 
great a cricketer the famous clergyman was, 
but what a wonderful worker he was with 
his head in the paths of scholarship which 
have won for him the highest position in the 
land. 

But I would add: Do not occupy the time 
by making elaborate preparations and then 
getting bowled first ball, for that is some- 
what ridiculous! Some excellent models 
to follow you have in Tom Hayward, of 
Surrey; Mr. A. C. MacLaren, the Lancashire 
captain; Mr. P. Perrin, of Essex ; and George 
Hirst, of Yorkshire. It is good to see these 
men at the wickets, and there is alwavs an 
air of expectancy on the part of onlookers 
as they take their place. 

You may ask me how, when you get to 
the wicket, you should make runs? Well, 
patience is a virtue, and if you have got a 
little bit of confidence in practice you must 
be content to * play yourself in," and you 
will soon learn the pace of the ground. 

Stand firm on the right leg, and remember, 
when you are there, to keep the ball out 
of your wickets, and if you do that runs 
are sure to come. If you stand in this 
way your bat is your protection, and you 


are quite as likely as not to be comfortable, 


unless you are on bad wickets, when I know, 
of course, you are likely to do badly. 

Now, you must, as I have said, be content 
to wait a bit before you attempt a lot of 
runs, for only when you have got into a 
nice easy position ar?» you likely to be 
successful. Some of you may have seen 
Mr. Victor Trumper at the wickets, and 
you will have noticed that he begins getting 
runs at once; but do you know that he is 
absolutely the quickest starter with the bat 
I have known? There is no one else like 
him in that respect, and it is exceedingly 
dangerous for the amateur to try and 
copy him in that, for he who is not a genius 
must be content to plod along the old- 
fashioned lines. 

So we come to the various strokes that 
you can make; and here one could give a 
good deal of advice, which, if you are wise, 
you will put into practice. You have 
something to do more than to stop a good 
ball and to hit & bad one well. So far as 
your position is concerned, a London boy 
will be able to whitch plenty of good ex- 
amples at the Oval or at Lord's. And if I 
lived in Lancashire and was a boy I should 
copy A. C. MacLaren or R. H. Spooner 
or J. T. Tyldesley; if in Yorkshire, the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson or George Hirst; in 
Essex, P. Perrin; or E. G. Hayes, of Surrey 
—all examples of correct style. When the 
moment comes for the ball to be delivered, 
lift your bat ready for action, but do not 
flourish it about in the air. 

When you first learn to bat, make up 
your mind to do what is a difficult thing— 
at any rate I found it so—and that is 
to stand firm on the right leg and use 
your bat as a protection if you think the 
ball is coming at you. When you can do 
this you have learnt how to stand up to 
the ball, and the next thing is to know 
how to play it properly. Very often boys 
will meet a straight fast bowler, who will 
be very plain, and there will not be much 
in his delivery ; but if the ball is well pitched 
up what you have to do is to play forward 
atit. Now,how is this to be done? You 
bring your left leg forward without losin 
your balance, and keep your head an 
shoulders well over the bat, while the left 
shoulder is turned almost towards mid.off, 


and more the bat slowly forward until it 
meets the ball close to your left leg. You 
must do all this with the same motion, and 
tuat is really the hard thing to cultivate. 
ri is very easy to get into the way of play- 
tar from the on-side to the off-side, that is 
across the line of the ball. or sometimes 
in the opposite direction. If you play in 
this way the ball is not easy to calculate, 
and you will make a serious mistake. 

You will do well to master the straight 
ball at the very outset. It is many years 
ago, but I remember quite well James 
Southerton, the Surrey bowler, getting rid 
of Dr. Grace in this particular way. The 
great batsman had been so used to bails on 
and off the wicket that it had come to him 
as a revelation—just a simple straight 
ball from the bowler. 

Now, do you know what it is to make 
a bat meet the ball? If not, let me put 
it to you in this way. You cannot stop 
the swift ball unless you hold your bat 
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firmly. It is a mistake to grip the bat 
lightly and to let it swing in your hand 
so that the ball runs up against it. At 
least you must hold the bat strongly with 
your right hand and never play behind 
the right foot. Now, you must learn to 
play back to fast bowling, and if ever you 
come into a county match, the first time 
you have this experience it will certainly 
be a surprise to you. 

By the bye, if you are going in it is a very 
good thing to stand and watch the bowler, 
because you will then understand a good 
deal às to what to do. Until you have learnt 
how to bat, play carefully at all good 
balls, and watch patiently for some of the 
verv bad ones before you attempt to hit 
much. The chief strokes, of course, are 
cutting, playing to the off, cutting with the 
right foot. leg hitting, and a few others, to 
explain which would demand a very great 
deal of space. You had better be content 
to learn forward and back play before you 
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attempt any of these other strokes, and 
learn to make a few runs in correct style 
rather than get up a very big score which is 
made carelessly, because it will pay you in 
the long run to cultivate patience in the 
right way. There is just retiring a great 
batsman who played for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Middlesex, Surrey, and then did 
all he could to make Essex cricket capable 
of holding its own and producing great 
players. It was always a great pleasure 
to watch Mr. A. P. Lucas at the wicket, 
for there was an exactness, precision, and 
my which enabled him always to try to 
it. 

At school in 1873 he was, at fifteen, “ a 
masterly bat, playing correct cricket and 
with an excellent defence; he cut hard 
behind point, and hit well.“ That was 
Lillywhite's estimate, and how true it was 
all who have watched his progress know. 
Let every boy cricketer aim at and achieve 
this standard in 1907. ' 
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W* fellows were discussing a recently 
witnessed second.sight entertainment. 
** It’s all nonsense to say the thing’s done 
by reading the man's thoughts," said 
Thomson, and I'm astonished at you 
beggars putting it down as supernatural 
just because you can't fathom it." 

* [ think it's a trick.“ responded Jones 
minor boldly. I'd like to see anyone 
reading my thoughts. I'd defy 'em to 
do it." 

* So would I," said Graham witheringly. 
The thing's a sheer impossibility. But 
look here, T omson. How'sit done? Give 
us the explanation, can't you, since you're 
so cock-sure it’s only a bit of hanky-panky ?” 

* Oh," said Thomson easily, it's done 
by means of a code. The professor and 
his good lady learn off a multitude of phrases 
or questions which give the answer wanted. 
For instance, What is this? may mean a 
coalsscuttle, * Name this,’ a traction-engine, 
or any other article which folks take with 
'em when they go to a second-sight show 
to puzzle the clairvoyant.” 

What sparkling wit!“ sneered Graham. 
** Your idea is all moonshine, I tell you. 
It's proved by the fact that when the woman's 
told to read out the number of a banknote 
the boss only says the one word ' Read.' 
Don't tell me he can give five figures by 
uttering one word.” 

“ That’s done a different way," said 
Thomson readily. If one of you fellows 
'n join me, I'll do the banknote trick myself 
after a week's practice." 

“Gammon!” exclaimed Graham in- 
credulously. 

T'] prove it, you unbelieving beggar. 
Will you be clairvoyant, Walker? 

Walker intimated his willingness to serve 
in that capacity, and it was arran that 
a performance was to be given that day 
week. 


High was the interest and excitement, 
and abundant the chaff, when Thomson and 
Walker marched solemnly into the school- 
room at the appointed hour on the following 
Saturday evening. 

The first carried a threefold screen, and 
the latter a blackboard and stand. The 
solemnity of the two began to have its due 
effect even upon the most irrepressible 
members of the audience ; and when Thom- 
son had cleared a space at one end of the 
room and set up there the screen and 
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blackboard, all of us were silent, and eager 
to hear the remarks he had to make. 

Gentlemen,“ he began gravely, it is 
my intention to give you a short exhibition 
of the remarkable faculty my friend Mr. 
Walker possesses of reading the mental 
pictures of a mind attuned with his. Ahem ! 
My gifted friend will be concealed behind 
this scre»n so that it will be impossible for 
him to see me, and therefore put the idea 
of my signalling to him out of the question. 

" Owing to circumstances which I am 
aware, gentlemen, are quite beyond your 
control, I don't think any of you are pos- 
sessed of a banknote, so I shall ask some one 
to write five figures upon this piece of 
paper; then, when it is returned to me, 
my friend will write the figures upon the 
blackboard without the slightest assistance 
from me by word or gesture.” 

Some one yelled * Hear, hear!" and 
Graham asked if he might be the writer of 
the number, a request which Thomson 
willingly acceded to. 

While the figures were being put down 
with much thought and secrecy by the 
suspicious Graham, Walker vanished behind 
the folding screen. The blackboard stood 
on the left of the screen and a little behind 
it, so that Walker could write the figures 
without letting us see more of his bod 
than his hand and arm. The audience 
couldn’t see him, ergo he couldn’t see the 
audience, among whom was Thomson. 

“ Now," said Thomson, “I want you 
fellows -I mean you gentlemen —to take a 
note of the fact that after the paper is 
handed to me I don't speak a word or make 
any sign whatever; therefore there is no 
possibility of this experiment being any- 
thing but telepathy pure and simple. Mr. 
Walker, kindly keep your mind a more 
perfect blank than usual." 

All eyes, and pretty sharp and critical 
eyes they were, too, you can guess, were 
riveted upon the speaker as Graham handed 
him the sheet of paper with its five figures 
written thereon. I saw they were 10911. 

A man in his own country, or a boy in 
his own school, is considered no prophet; 
and, however inclined we might be to re- 
gard strange performers of the feat we were 
about to witness as possessed of some 
mysterious mental power, not one of us 
but expected to detect some very obvious 
method of communicating on the part of 
Thomson—orally or otherwise. 


But we found ourselves completely at 
fault. Thomson made no sound, sign, or 
movement whatever which his alert critics 
could construe into a suspicious circum- 
stance. With the paper in his hands he 
stood with his eyes bent upon it, and 
not so much as a change of expression 
was discernible till the conclusion of the 
feat. 

He had had the paper in his possession 
scarcely ten seconds before Walker’s hand 
shot out from the screen and began to mark 
the figures on the blackboard—one, cipher, 
nine, one, one. 

Correct,“ said Graham; and the fellows 
cheered. ‘“‘My aunt! How did you manage 
to do it?” 

* Mental telepathy, of course," responded 
Thomson promptly. 

" Oh, bosh!” said the other, rather 
illogically, it must be admitted, when his 
advocacy of the occult is recalled. ** Come, 
tell us the trick." 

“Trick! I'm surprised at you, Graham, 
using such & word. Did you detect me 
telling Walker what the figures were? Of 
course you didn't; therefore, according to 
your own arguments, it couldn't be a trick. 
And if it isn't, it must be done by super- 
natural powers. There's an argumentum ad 
hominem for you." ; 

Some of us asked for the feat to be re- 
peated, hoping to be able to see through the 
mystery during the further illustration. 
Thomson willingly agreed, and I was allowed 
to write the Acree Thinking to puzzle 
him or to compel him to repeat several 
times the same signal, for I knew he must 
communicate the figures to Walker some- 
how, I put down five 9’s, and watched him 
with the utmost vigilance from the moment 
the paper was put into his hands. 

But my close attention brought me no 
nearer a solution of the mystery than 
before. I was as certain as one can be of 
anything that he made no movement what- 
ever till Walker had chalked the five 9's 
upon the blackboard. And a third experi- 
ment, in which the figures given were 
05768, left us just as deeply in the fog. 

To be sure, I noticed that he didn’t keep 
his eyes fixed upon the paper all the time 
while these last figures were being given, 
but glanced twice towards the stage. 
However, for the life of me I couldn’t see 
how five figures could be conveyed to 
Walker, even supposing the latter wasn’t 
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hidden behind a screen, by a couple of 
glances. 

We begged Thomson to give us a little 
enlightenment. 

Very good,” said he, I'll let you into 
the whole modus  operamli. It's quite 
simple—simple as falling off a log. The 
only difficulty is the learning to do the 
thing sharply. 

It's all a code—not of words, but of 
signs. i 

* In the first place, Walker can see me 
through a tiny hole in the hinge of the 
screen. 

** The figures are given in three ways—by 
my attitude, by the way I hold the note, 
and by my glances towards the screen or 
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the blackboard. If the number begins with 
ten and ends with ten or eleven, like the 
first one I tackled, you haven't any occasion 
to make use of your glancing code, for your 


attitude gives any number from a cipher | 


to ten, and the position of either hand gives 
from a cipher to eleven. I'll show you 
what I mean. 

" When I get a banknote, if the first 
figure is a cipher, I frown as though making 
a mental effort ; if it's one, I raise the note 
towards my eyes; if two, raise note and 
frown ; three, turn slightly to the left; 
four, ditto and frown; five, turn left and 
raise note; six, turn left, raise note, and 
frown; seven, turn to the right; eight, 
ditto, and frown ; nine, turn to right, and 
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raise note; ten, turn to right, raise note, and 
frown. 

“ You see how it's done, don’t you? Of 
course, it's taken us a jolly bit of practising 
to do it even as well as we do. 


* Now for the next figure or figures which 
the left hand indicates. A cipher is shown 
by holding the top corner of the banknote 
between the finger and thumb, with the 
fingers stretched out, thus.“ (I illustrate in 
fig. 1 his manner of holding the note.) 


One is indicated by holding the note 
in the same way, but not at the top corner 


midway between top and bottom. .When 
the bottom corner is held figure two is 
meant. The same positions with the 
second, third, and fourth fingers bent show 


SO 


three, four, and five." (Fig. 2 represents 
four.) 

* Look at the way I hold the note now " 
(fig. 3), „with the whole length of my 
finger and thumb. This gives me three 
more positions, representing six, seven, and 
eight ; and by closing three of my fingers I 
get nine, ten, and eleven. 

“The right händ represents in these 
different positions the same figures. Here's 
an example. My two hands indicate two 
hundred and eleven." (Fig. 4.) 

What do you mean by your glances to- 
wards the screen ? " asked one of the fellows. 

" If there are five figures to give, and 
I’ve told Walker only three, say, by my 
attitude and hands, he knows he'll learn 
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the two others by the direction and length 
of my glance. 

If I give a quick look at the screen, it 
means a cipher ; a longer look, pipes say, 
three seconds, means figure one; a longer 
look still, two ; and a prolonged stare, three. 
The same glances towards the blackboard 

ive figures four, five, six, and seven. 

igure eight is signalled by glancing first at 
the screen and then at the blackboard ; 
and nine by looking at the blackboard first 
and the screen after. 

* When the figures were all alike ? Oh, 
in that case I si ed what the figure was 
by my left ; and instantly turned the 
banknote horizontal, so that its was 
towards Walker. Now I think I've made 
you just as wise as myself.” 


A WEEK IN. THE LIFE OF AN ASS. 


ATURDAY.—Arrived here this evening 
after a somewhat worrying day at the 
sale. Ithink I have done wisely in selecting 
these people to-live with. The mew doesn't 
look as if he could hit at all hard, and the 
table is excellent. Had quite a new food 
for dinner. Doubtless prepared ipeo 
for me. Never enjoyed anything so muc 
in my life. 

I shudder when I think how nearly that 
dreadful one-eyed farmer came to buying 
me. I only bit him just in time. I do not 
think he would have made a kind master. 
His language was not that of a gentleman. 
I am still unable to see why my late owner 
was so unreasonably annoyed. I had not 
bitten him. However, I shall doubtless be 
less stiff to-morrow. 

Sunday.—Passed an excellent night on 
clean straw. It is these details which make 
up a cultured life. I am distinctly glad I 
came here. 

My box is a splendid apartment, very 
large and tastefully painted. The door- 
handle is of brass. I am not conceited, 
but I do appreciate being judged at my 
proper worth. That one-eyed farmer would 
never have understood my refined nature. 

My next-door—and osly.—geigtibour is a 
pony. I consider ponies to be quite in- 
ferior animals, but out of politeness to my 
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host I spoke to her. She informed me that 
till quite recently the stable had been filled 
with hunters, but that they had all been 
suddenly sold. This was doubtless to enable 
their master to purchase myself. The pony 
seemed to doubt this, but is an animal of 
poor intelligence. 

She also told me that he had come down 
per badly over a racehorse. He must 

ave recovered, as he walked into my box 
this morning to see if all my requirements 
were satisfied. He did not even limp. 

I had some more of the same food for 
breakfast. The pony says that it is called 
“ oats,” and that she has had it every day 
for years. It is not quite so nice as I had 
thought. . 

Sunday evening.—Had hay for supper. I 
was surprised at this, but decided to eat it. 
Have not been out all day. This is con- 
siderate of my master, as he knows that my 
nerves were a bit tried by the sale yester- 
day. He also very kindly left the pony 
with me all day, so that I should not feel 
lonely. 

Monday.—Oats for breakfast. The pony 
seemed to enjoy hers, but I am not quite 
sure if I like them. 

A kind-looking old lady has just called 
on me. I heard her tell my groom to har- 
ness me to the small trap. They evidently 


wish to show me off to the neighbourhood 
at the earliest possible moment. She gave 
the pony a lump of sugar, but I am glad to 
say she considered me above being tipped. 

When she had gone I told the pony that 
I knew how to manage old ladies, and that 
I should walk up every hill and go lame 
when I was tired. The ny laughed 
heartily, and has been chuckling hoarsely 
ever since. She improves somewhat on 
acquaintance. Her name is Rosamonde. 

Monday evening.—That wretched woman 
is a fraud! She took her son with her, and 
let him whip me up every hill. Coming 
home things were better. I had discovered 
that before he hit me he took a firm hold 
of the reins, so the moment I felt a pull on 
the bit I quickened my pace. It is won- 
derful how a little intelligence makes the 
path of life easier. 

I began to limp on the way back. The 
son examined my hoof, and then whacked 
me. I shudder to think what will happen 
if ever I really go lame. The old lady 
called me a hypocrite. Not quite sure 
what this means, but think it comes from 
** Tr ros," a horse, and“ «pitds,”’ excellent. 

I put up for lunch in another stable, only 
they forgot the lunch. 

Tuesday evening.—Oats again for break- 
fast! Went for a drive this afternoon. I 
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remembered the way from yesterday, and 
went there and back without being guided. 
They made a great fuss over me, and called 
me an intelligent beast." It was clumsily 
put, but I think they meant to be polite. 
The old lady gave me a lump of sugar as a 
rew I shall repeat the experiment. 

I have been re-ohristened Hypocrates.”’ 
This is decidedly a better name than my 
old one—Edward—and incapable of vulgar 
abbreviation. 

Wednesday evening.—These humans are 
absolutely incomprehensible. When we 
reached the second road to the left this 
afternoon, I turned into it again. Instead 
of petting me, they proceeded to haul on 
the right rein and whack me. However, I 
was quite certain that I was taking them 
the same way as yesterday, and went on 
for a mile and a-half, hoping that they 
would discover their error. Eventually my 
mouth and back became sọ sore that I 
turned round and gave in. As I expected, 
we went quite the wrong way, and arrived 
at quite a different place. It was their own 
fault; they wouldn’t follow me—at least, 
not in that sense. 

The old lady apologised to a strange man 
for being late for something, and very un- 
graciously put the blame on me. 

I avoided flogging on the way home by 
the same means as before. 

I told Rosie—as I now call the pony— 
about their stupidity, and she 1950 
heartily at my account. She has a distinct 
sense of humour. 

Thursday evening. — They took the wrong 
road again to-day! I let them go where 
they wanted to this time. The result was 
that we arrived at still a third house! 
They will learn sense soon. 

I sang for a short while this evening, but 
the pony descended to remarks in the 
worst possible taste. The fact that one 
cannot appreciate good music is no excuse 
for rudeness, even in a pony. I shall drop 
the use of her Christian name. I cannot be 
accused of snobbishness, after this, if I 
emphasise the difference in our social 
positions. 

Those wretched oats again—as usual ! 

Friday -evening.—Feeling very sore. We 


were about to pass a heavy waggon this 
afternoon, when I felt a strong pull on the 
bit. I at once leaped forward to avoid a 


whack, and was knocked over sideways into 
a ditch by the shaft. I was unable to move 
till the old lady and her son climbed back 
over the hedge and unharnessed me. 

It sounds incredible, but not one atom 
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. of sympathy did I receive from either of 


them, though they wasted an absurd 
amount of pity on each other. 

I gathered from their remarks that some 
person called ** Providence " had placed a 
poe ee field on the other side of the 

edge for them to fall into. I should think 
the farmer will be somewhat annoyed when 
he finds it there! We all walked home 


. together, as the rep had lost a wheel, both 


shafts, and nearly all the body. 

The old lady remarked to her son that 
there had not been room to pass the waggon 
on that side. I should have thought it 
unnecessary to point this out. 

As usual, all the blame was put on to 
me ! 

The son very deceitfully tried to wriggle 
out of all responsibility by stating that he 
had pulled the reins as a signal to me to 
stop immediately. I do hate a deceitful 
man. 

Nothing but those wretched oats for 
supper ! 

Saturday evening.—I am too miserable to 
write much. I attended the sale again this 
morning, and was sold to the one-eyed 


. farmer. 
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My previous estimate of his 
character was correct. He is not a kind 
master. 

When I discovered that he had pur- 
chased me, I decided to let bygones be 
bygones, and to make friends with him. 
I accordingly crept up behind him and 
nuzzled my nose into his hand, which was 
still bandaged. He jumped away, crying, 
“ No you don’t!” and banged me over the 
head with a stick. How ts one to win the 
love of such a man ? 

I am tied up in an old cart-shed, with a 
handful of stale hay in an old biscuit-tin. 
Oh for my beautiful box, my straw, above 
all for my oate, of yesterday ! 

I heard my master remark to a friend in 
passing that he had bought me for a song. 
I can at least revenge myself this far—that 
not one single note will I sing to him. M 
one consolation is that my late owners will 
buy me back again shortly. Their grief at 
my departure is shown by the last words I 
heard the old lady say—‘ I forbid you over 
to buy another donkey." And he replied : 
If ever I do want to, just mention the 
name of ' Hypocrates’ to me." 
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After a School Feast ! 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


By Jeux LRA, 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle," Byrope : Biography,” * The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," etc. etc. 


1 HEN Uncle Dick laid the letter he had 

been reading down on the table and 
simultaneously released the eyeglass from 
his eye, my expectations that he would 
forthwith divulge the contents of the epistle 
were not realised. He simply transferred 
his attention to the eggs and bacon before 
him, and partook liberally of coffee. 

It was one morning in the Easter vacation 
many years ago. My sister Edith and I, 
Edward Heatherstone by name, who had 
been jeft at school in England while 
our ta were abroad, were staying 
at Uncle Diok's, as we generet did; for, 
wherever he might be during school terms, 
he contrived to be at homo in vacation time. 


i CHAPTER I.—DOUGLAS COMES. 


At the moment when Uncle Dick was 
reading the letter, as described, we were all 
at breakfast: Taylor, Uncle Dick, Edith, 
and I. Taylor was my mother's cousin, 
and a great chum of mine when he felt up 
to the mark." Uncle Dick sat next to him, 
and Edith was enthroned at the head of the 
table. 

We were all as conscious of the letter aa 
its recipient was, and though Taylor had 
concealed himself behind hi. morning paper, 
he was waiting with as much impctience as 
Edith or I for anything that Uncle Dick 
might presently have to say. It was 
evidently a communication that required 
some study, for my Uncle pushed his chair 


back from the table, replaced his eyeglass, 
and buried himself in a second perusal. Then 
he turned to my cousin, and said laconically : 

There's another one coming, Taylor.“ 

It was a pet characteristic of Taylor's that 
he never expressed surprise or wonderment 
at anything he heard. 

“ Geoffrey's son, I suppose?" he re- 
marked, without taking his eyes from the 


paper. 

“ Yes," replied Uncle Dick. Geof wants 
me to place him at Ted's school and keep 
an eye on his manœuvres.” 

" Ah, fresh responsibilities for the un- 
attached man," said Taylor with a chuckle ; 
„that's the beauty of having brothers who 
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go messing about after colonial positions. 
I suppose he thinks that Douglas must learn 
something of the mother country on her 
own soil ? ”’ 

Uncle Dick made no response. He was 
far away in some deep consideration, and 
was gazing at the chandelier with half- 
closed eyes, as he generally did when a little 
perplexed. 

»The worst of it is—" he began in a 
preoccupied way—-' the worst of it is,“ 
but he checked himself, and, folding the 
letter up with great preciseness, hid it away 
in a coat-pocket. 

The worst of it is," echoed Taylor, with 
a mischievous laugh, * that you had thought 
of starting for the Solomon Islands after 
breakfast. That is what you were going to 
say, I suppose?“ 

„Well,“ said I, anxious to get at more 
particulars, * once Douglas is at Briarwood 
there would not be much necessity for you 
to remain in England. J could give him all 
the looking after he would want, for I have 
pretty well got the hang of the place now." 

“ Oh, if that is the case," cried Edith, “I 
don't see why Uncle Dick need feel any 
anxiety. Of course, if you have got the 
hang of the place, one ought to feel very 
reasgured ! "' 

I never answered Edith when she talked 
like that, and Taylor used to say that I was 
wiser not to; but I had got my private 
opinions, &nd did not think that girls were 
improved by being sent to big schools. 

Uncle Dick apparently failed to hear 
what I had said, or perhaps he kept it in 
mind for consideration. Anyway, having 
finished his breakfast, he left the room 
without giving further details, either of 
Uncle Geoffrey's letter or the manner in 
which he meant to deal with it. 

Does he really think of making a trip to 
the Solomon Islands ? " I asked Taylor, as 
soon as the door had closed behind him. 

“ Likely as not he has gone already," 
replied Taylor; “and the next intimation 
we get of his whereabouts will be a letter 
from Teneriffe.” 

* You are very hard on Uncle Dick," said 
Edith. Just as though he were likely to do 
such a thing! 

“I shouldn't be surprised if Taylor's 
right," said I, because it is just what he 
has done before.” 

* Well, why should he not ?" cried my 
sister with a girl's inconsistency. "'' He is 
his own master, and is entitled to do as he 
likes if he doesn't shirk his responsibilities. 
And I am sure my Uncle Dick never does 
that." 

But if the suspicions that Taylor and I had 
expressed were justified, Uncle Dick's visit 
to the Solomon Islands on that occasion 
must have been of magical brevity, for 
before we left the table he returned. 

Edith,“ said he, Douglas is coming by 
the Eastern Prince, which is due, I see, at 
Southampton in three days’ time. I shall 
run down on Thursday, and we will return 
together the next day." 

And that is what took place. In the 
three days that elapsed before Douglas could 
arrive, speculations were, of course, very 
rife. Edith was confident we should find 
his company agreeable, but I was uncertain. 
Indeed, there were occasions when I looked 
to his coming with grave misgivings, but 
confess now that such conclusions were 
founded only upon passing moods. Even 
after he had come my opinion was apt to 
waver. People are like localities, and our 
appreciations of them change considerably 
with lengthening acquaintance. It is difti- 
cult to believe that the Douglas I know 
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now is the boy who came to Uncle Dick’s 
house that morning in the Easter holidays. 

Of course, I had known for some time 
past that there was in the continent of 
India a youth named Douglas Dunn, the 
son of my mother's sister, but school 
geography had cénveyed so clear a notion 
of the remoteness of the ancient empire of 
the Moguls, that Douglas Dunn partook of 
that remoteness too. We had never cor- 
responded, and his coming to England was 
like the realisation of a dim dream. And 
in its development a funny dream it proved ! 

Edith and I had assembled at the window 
to watch for the brougham that was to bring 
them from the station, and when it arrived 
we ran out to greet the new-comer. 

There were a great many things in the 
brougham besides Uncle Dick and Douglas, 
and Tom (our kitchen lad), assisted by the 
coachman, was busv hauling them out for 
some time before their possessor appeared. 

Uncle Dick came first with a bigger pucker 
on his brow than was necessary to keep the 
eveglass in its place, and muttering some- 
thing as he stepped on to the gravel which 
was certainly not a greeting either to Edith 
or me. He was followed by a voice, high- 
pitched and staccato, inquiring where the 
stamp album had been put, and expressing 
& fear that it was not safe. Uncle Dick 
growled back a reassurance, and the owner 
of the voice stepped gingerly out of the 
carriage-door—a boy of about fourteen 
years old, with dark wavy hair, and brown, 
restless-looking eyes. 

I pushed Edith in front, and, as became 
the lady of the house, she held out her hand 
with a smile of welcome. But the amiable 
curiosity I felt grew chilly when I saw 
Douglas take my sister's hand and, while he 
held it, turn to Tom with instructions as to 
the disposal of the luggage. This important 
business over, he responded to Edith's 
greeting with a show of cordiality which I 
could see was forced; and, though it may 
have been inhospitable, I did not shake 
hands as warmly as I had intended to do. 

But Douglas was by no means impressed 
with my coldness ; indeed, it was only too 
plain that while Uncle Dick was introducing 
us his thoughts were elsewhere, and I felt 
sadly mortified that the silent reprimand 
had failed to reach home. It was like throw- 
ing stones at the sun. 

The passage of time did not improve 
matters. On entering the house Douglas 
had asked that he might be shown his room, 
as he wished to arrange his things. The 
wish was gratified, and I lingered in the door- 
way as he proceeded to unpack, thinkin 
that he might need assistance or feel inclin 
for the e of a word or two; but after 
experiencing some embarrassment at his 
monosyllabic responses and perfect inde- 
pendence, I withdrew. At the foot of the 
stairs I encountered Edith. 

“ Well, that’s a rummy beggar,” said I. 
Don't fancy there's much go there.“ 

" Hush!" said Edith reproachfully ; 
* we don't know him yet, and no doubt he 
feels shy. You ought to have stopped and 
helped him." 

" He's better left alone," I declared, 
angry at the defence and reproach this 
speech contained. There's no rosy bed 
for such as he at Briarwood, J can assure 
you.” 

Uncle Dick had disappeared, or I should 
have taken this opportunity of asking him 
one or two questions, but when a littic later 
I heard him moving about in the library 
I shrank from seeking admittance. How- 
ever, as I passed the door he popped his 
head out to inquire if Douglas had come 


(To be continued.) 


down, and when I said no, he withdrew so 
quickly that there was no getting a word 
in after him. 

There was something very damping about 
the whole affair, and, pending the reappear- 
ance of our guest, I sought consolation in my 
pigeon -loft. 

But preoccupation will follow a man any- 
where, and even while calling to the birds 
I was painfully unconscious of them. 

When we met at the tea-table (an event 
which our visitor’s protracted occupations 
upstairs had somewhat delayed) Edith found 
little to support her supposition that Douglas 
was shy. He addressed himself to Uncle 
Dick in such a patronising way that on more 
than one occasion I caught my generous 
relative bestowing a glance upon him that 
would have silenced many of greater con- 
sequence. If I ventured on a remark he 
would turn a swift look to where I sat, with 
such a curious smile of condescension (which 
faded as quickly as it came) that I felt too 
small to continue the discourse, and was 
glad to let it dwindle feebly away. The only 
person who held his own besides Uncle Dick 
was Taylor, and I listened with gratification 
when he asserted himself. Once during the 
meal I remember timidly inquiring of 
Douglas if he had ever seen a thug. For 
response he smiled at Uncle Dick. 

“They are not common," said he, and 
I don't think they would show themselves 
in our house." 

With these words he put his hand into one 
of his pockets and drew out a small dagger. 
It's a good thing, however, to carry arms 
like this in India," he said slowly, as he 
drew his finger and thumb along the shining 
blade. This has killed more than one man.” 

I am sure he was pleased to see Edith 
shudder. 

" Really!” cried Taylor, with round 
eyes: and do you not feel sorry for having 
done it ? But I suppose it was in defence of 
your own or some one else's life?“ 

“It was justitiable, I believe," returned 


Douglas, evidently unwilling to acknow- 


ledge that Taylor had misinterpreted him. 

Uncle Dick’s scorn was so great that he 
was obliged to drop his eyeglass, though he 
remained silent. 

Then did they all attack you at once? 
asked Taylor in a tone of admiration. 

" Oh, no," laughed Douglas, “ they did 
Dor attack me. An English sahib is fairly 
safe. 

But it is best for him to be well armed? 
queried my cousin, in a curious way, as he 
passed his cup to Edith. 

When, a little later, I was showing 
Douglas round the house and garden he 
confided to me with a peevish turn of the lip 
that he did not like Taylor. 

“ Does he always live here ? " said he. 

I assured him that he did. 

Then it's a good job I'm not going to 
stay," cried the sahib, with an emphasis on 
each word and a laugh at the end to indicate 
that Taylor might thank his stars on the 
score of our future arrangements. 

I echoed the laugh, and, as I pointed out 
through the deepening dusk the place 
where my pigeons were kept, there arose 
unbidden in my imagination scenes at 
Briarwood, and I wondered what figure 
Douglas would cut among them. 

He had made no remark when I referred 
to my birds, but as his eyes fell on the distant 
box attached to the gable of the loft, he 
raised his right arm, and, looking along it 
to the extended point of the forefinger, said : 
Click! Bang!” 

At that moment we were summoned to 
wait upon Uncle Dick in the library. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 
Bx Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Rabbitry, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Dogs, Gardens, Tool-box, 
and the Boy Himself. 


HE RABBITRY.—If our boys are half what they 
ought to be—and I believe they are more—our pet 
rabbits will be having a high old tíme of it now. 
Clean, dry hutches as sweet as old hay, ventilation, 
Jjenty of food indoors and out, for they are not to 
E penned up all day. Isn't the sunshine bright ? 
Doesn't the dew fall? Aren't the grass and the herbs 
tender and green? Out with your bunnies, then, every 
day. So shall you have health in your hatches and 
bappiness too. But get a book on rabbits. Spratt's 
Patent will send you a nice one for 24. if you mention 
my name. And keep a note book anyhow. 


THE PouLTRY Run.—Fowls are used to rough it in 
their native jungles of Africa and elsewhere, and if 
they have oceans of fresh air they never complain of 
their accommodation. Still, I like to see a tidy fowl- 
house and run, nice nesting-boxes, aud nice quiet 
corners for the sitting hens. 

See well to the run and ita perfect cleanliness and 
sanitation. See to the dust bath also. This should 
be dry, cosy, and comfortable. It should admit the 
sunshine, but not the rain. Dry, fresh earth, old lime 
froin walls, peat earth, and a handful or two of 
sulphur. 

In dry weather sprinkle the eggs with lukewarm 
water—I mean those being hatched. If you have 
abundance of eggs now you might try preserving 
some of them for scarcer times. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.— All should be going on swim- 
mingly now in this sweet month. "There is no happier 
creature in the world than a pigeon in May—that is, if 
he has a clean, airy, sunshiny loft. Put a sprinkling 
of nice clean gravel on the floor of loft and aviary. 
I wish you to keep your birds healtby, because a sick 
pigeon is a most unsatisfactory patient, difficult to 
doctor, and giving poor results when he is doctored. 

Mind to feed well and put in water and seeds over- 
night, because your favourites will be up long before 
you. , 


THE AVIARY.—Things are going on nicely,I trust. 
Do not keep your breeding birds in a dark place and 
then expect good results. Plenty of light as well as 
quiet they must have. The sitting mothers are very 
brave, however, and will stick to iheir nests even 
amidst the din of a shoemaker's workshop. Get a book 
and study it well; you will find all the ailments of the 
breeding season described and treated therein such as 
egg-bound, sweating, debility, &c. &c. You can't have 
success without study, I assure you. Don’t ever place 
a breeding-cage right in the sunshine; but it ought to 
have light always. And as to feeling: let the seeds be 
clean and fresh, give green food, and as a dainty a 
morsel of sugar. Egg and biscuit-crumb must not 
be forgotten. 


Your FRIEND THE DoG.—Do you see to it that he 
has as much freedom in this fine weather as you your- 
self tave? Don't chain: and let him have a dance and 
run every day—and twice a day. Don't stint him in 
food, but never give bim the fresh on top of the stale 
leavings. How would you yourself like such treat- 
ment? Dishes should always be clean and water 
should be abundant. But it is exercise the dog wants 
&nd needs, and you are real mean if you don't make 
sure he gets it, 

All other pets should be treated well, and get sun- 
shine and air and exercise, They will live double the 
length of time they would otherwise do, and you will 
have no sad reflection when they aie gone. Ah! you 
cannot call them back again, lad. 


THE GARDENS.—Well, they ought to be looking very 
gay now, with flowers a-bloom in every bed and border. 
But it is the weeds that will be your greatest enemies, 
Jt is a crime to let a weed come to seed, for if you do it 
will sow itself not only all over your own, but your 
neighbour's plot. Out with them while they are babies; 
&o shall vou have peace. 

Plant greens wherever you can find a place. Sow 
fresh peas. It is hardly time vet to furnish your beds 
with planting-out flowers, but it soon will be. Keep the 
walks as well as tlie beds weedless, and your garden 
will be real bonnie. Always put away your tools when 
done with them, and clean them, else they won't last 
long. 


THE Toor-Box.—I may say more about this another 
day. But if you mean to go in fora bit of carpentering 
get advice from some tradesman, and get a ben^h. 
Get a goo] locked box for your tools, and see that they 
are always put away sharp and clean, and carefully 
rolled up in soft paper. You must bave a “ hone” or 
sharpening-stone, and learn how to use it too. You 
could soon be able to make your own hutches and 
many other handy things. 

You need not neglect cricket because you have a fad ; 
cricket is a healthy game. 


THE Boy HiMSELF.—Now, lads, have you begun to 
takethat morning before-breakfast cold tub yet ? Now 
or never for a splash—not a toe at a time, please. 
The blood will be sent bounding inwards to healthil 
flush 98 organ of the body, and come bounding uk 
as you rub down and slowly dress. In this weather I 
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advise you to go to the river-side if you can; but if 
not, just the sponge. Dry off well, and then take a 
brisk walk in the garden. Well, if my boys would do 
this, and begin now, I would have fewer letters com- 
plaining pitifully of ill-health. Try now. 

If you can get a holiday at all you should take it 
now, and just go walking somewhere—any where in the 
beautiful sparkling green country. It is the sweetest 
time of all the year. If you can't you must wait, but 
fight for the open window. If any fellow bullies you 
about this, and knocks you about because he is bigger 
than you, do as I did when bullied at school by a 
bounder, I went and took lessons in boxing and— 
well, then I gave him fits. He left me alone after that! 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DEATH OF MR. C. W. ALCOCK. 


ANOTHER well-known “ B.O.P.” writer has passed 
away iu the person of Mr. C. W. Alcock, secretary of 
the Surrey County OC. Born in December 1842, 
he was thus in his sixty-sixth year. Educated at 
Harrow, Mr. Alcock first came p:ominently before 
the public as a footballer. He was a member of the 
famous Wanderers football club, and one of the real 
founders of Association football in this country. He 
played for England against Scotland in 1875, this 
being his only appearance in an international match ; 
but he will always be remembered for the splendid 
work he rendered to the Association, first as honorary 
secretary and later as vice-president. In 1872 he was 
appointed secretary to the Surrey County Cricket Club, 
succeeding the lute Mr. William Burrup. It was a 
good deal due to Mr. Alcock that the first England v. 
Australia match was played at the Oval in 1880, 
Indeed, the arrangement of the tours of the Australian 
teams in England was always left in his hands, and the 
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news of his death will comé as a shock to many of the 
famous Australian cricketers who have visited this 
country. His loss, too, will be keenly felt by the 
Council of the Football Association, of which body he 
was such an active member until the last, retaining a 
zealous interest in the government of the game which 
he had so large a share in bringing to its present 
popularity. Mr. Alcock was engaged on an article for 
the *B O.P." at the time of his death. Further details 
will be given in an article by his lifelong friend, 
Mr. Marriott. 
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HEROES OF THE SEA. 


A FEW weeks ago, in an article in our pazes on 
famous lifeboats, special reference was made to * Jimmy 
Haylett,” of Caister, who, we regret to see, has since 
died. By a strange coincidence the death took place 
on the morning of February 11, at Beach Road, Cuister, 
not only of tbis veteran lifeboatman, at the age of 
82, but also of Dennis George, at Yarmouth, at the 
ave of 85, who for sixty years had been associated 
with Haylett in all his lifeboat experiences. Haylett 
wa: a popular hero, perhaps the best known lifeboat 
coxswain in the country. He had been in hundreds 
of veritable “ sea-fights,” and the fibre of the man 
was well expressed in his phrase at the Beauchamp 
disaster inquest five years ago, “Caister men never 
turn back,” which led to the raising of a relief fund 
of over 10,0004. for the bereaved families. On that 
terrible morning when the Beauchamp was capsized 
the veteran was robbed by death of two sons, Aaron 
and James, both of whom were also coxswains; but 
he saved his grandson Walter, who was nearly dead. 
He founded a family of lifeboatmen, for sons, grand- 
sons, and nephews have all become lifeboatmen. It 
will be remetubered that after the Beauchamp disaster 
the King commanded the old veteran to Sandringham, 
and it was the crowningincident of a wonderful career. 
His Majesty on that occasion presented him with a 
gold medal. 


In the Merry Springtide. 
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Ur KrnRY.—Not under seventeen, but it depends on 
yoursize, Apply at the nearest recruiting depot and 
say whit you want. If suitable they will transfer 
you if necessary. 

JELLY GRAPH and E. STOWELL.—Refer back for a 
month or so. We have given the composition too 
recently to repeat it yet. 

A. A. PITCHER.— You mighit hear of it by writing to the 
Acetylene Light Company, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

AMATEUR ENTHUSIAST.—The eighth volume is out of 
print, but the article on polishing pebbles was 
reprinted in our Indoor Games. 
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T. B. G.—1. Yes, the Thames at Windsor is open for 
fishing. 2. Yes, and many other fish. 3. Close time 
is from March 15 to June 15, 


INQvmER.—FParticulars on written application to the 
Secretary, Pharmaceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

APPRENTICE, G. SMITH, and Others.—See ^ The Sea.“ 
published by Spottiswoode & Co., * Shipping Gazette" 
Office, Gracechurch Street, Ec. Why do you uot 
read before you write ? 


ANGLO-INDIAN READER.— The examinations are for 
different appointments, There is no general examina- 
tion covering the whole service. Your best plan 
world be to buy some “Guide to the Civil Service,” 
such as Gibson's, published by Hodder & Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, which costs 3s. 6d., or Cassell's, 
or some other guide. The advertisement would cost 
3d. in the weekly, 6d. in the monthly. 


New READER.—Both seem to be pennies of the old 
copper coinage, but the description is inadequate. 


DoaarE.—It would require too much space to be 
effectively dealt with in this page. You might do 
well to consult the “ Kennel Encyclopedia,” now 
being issu d by the Encyclopedic Press, 22 Bank 
Street, Sheffield, 

G The Institute of Actuaries is at Staple Inn Hall. 
Holborn. Write to the Secretary there for particulars 
of the examinations. 


I. WALTON.—At almost any fishing-tackle shop. Try 
Carter's, 137 St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


J. D. JABSBAWALLA.— The Boy's Own Model Ship was & 
presentation plate in our fourth volume, but it was 
pot a man-of-war though it bad painted ports. 


F. A. PLUMB.—Take the slide out of the stick and wash 
the hair with soap and tepid water, and rinse it in 
clean cold water. 


WILLIE B. (Truro).—The present “B.O.P.” volume, 
like its predecessors, began with the number for the 
first week in October. Our next volume will follow 
the rule and begin in the autumn. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Twewry-NivTH ANNUAL ÑERIES.] 


A '* B.O.P.” Prize-winner. 


eo” NEW COMPETITION SUBJECTS. 
(Contínued from page 64.) 


XIII.— Literary Competition. 


IN connection with this competition we purpose 
giving a very Special Prize for the best paper, not 
exoeeding 500 words, descriptive of the writer's notion 
of a “Jolly Holiday,” real or imagina Here are a 
few words about the unique prize offered: 


INDIAN “ WiG-WAM" TENT. 

Made in strong brown canvas, skilfully and charac- 
teristically pututed, complete with all accessories. Size, 
6 ft. 4 in. high; 4ft 2 in. diumeter. Suitable for garden, 
sands, or campiny. Any bey who wins this may well be 
proud of tt. 

[*,* Last day for sending in June 29, 1907. In this 

ect no extru month can be allowed for distant readers, 
as it is of course desirable that the tent should be in use 
this season.) 


IV. Painting Competition. 
Prize, One Guinea. 

We offer this prize for the best copy, in oil colours, of 
the black-and-whitedra wing which appears on page 478 
of the present part: “The Raiders’ Home-coming.” 
Capital scope is afforded here for good colouring. 
(Last day for sending in, July 31.) 


XV.—Designing Competition. 
Prize, One Guinea. 
We offer this prize for the best suggestion for the 


coloured cover of one of our monthly parts. (Last day 
Sor sending in, August 31.) 


Read all over the World (1). 
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KEEP IN THE STREAM: 


A BOAT SONG. 


ERP in the stream, boys; don't languidly float 
To stagnant back-waters, where weeds only grow. 

"lis music that breaks round the prow of the boat 

No matter how strongly the currentemay flow. 
Down the river of life there's a sea to be reached, 

The tide may be changing, the labour extreme, 
But this is a fact, none too frequently preached : 

To row to success, you must keep in the stream. 


The shadows look cool where the calm waters lie. 
The willows, o'erarching, protect from the sun, 

And some will ship oars, with a wearisome sigh, 
To rest ere the journey has fairly begun. 

The summer day wanes as they loll by the shore, 
Their time given up to a meaningless dream, 

Just swayed by the wash from some strenuous oar 
Applied by the boatmen who keep in the stream. 


Who'd skulk in the back-waters, reed - bound for aye, 
While sinew aud muscle are ours to apply ? 
Who'd lose the delight of a vigorous day 
To watch their companions glide rapidly by? 
Then keep up a stroke that is steady and strong, 
Leave a wake where the proofs of true energy gleam 
And this be the burden you set to your song: 
“To row to success, we must keep in the stream.” 


Jonx LEA. 
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SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
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„Swimming towards che bank with an apparently lifeless body.“ 


THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Autho* of “ The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " * The Butterfly Hunters," etc, ete, 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER X.—''I WANT TO SEE THE 
SEA A8 THE SEA REALLY IS." 


* THERE is a tide," says Shakespeare, in 
the affairs of men, which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune.“ 

Was Johnnie breasting that tide now ? 
Perhaps. But the boy's whole thoughts 
were born of an instinct to save a life, and 
so he plunged bravely and steadily on 
towards the spot where poor Gus had gone 
down. 

He is over the place now, but there is no 
sign of the drowning lad. Stay, though, 
what is that just a few feet under water ? 
It is a face. The ripples on the water 
distort it strangely, and it is farther away 
than it would appear to a less experienced 
diver. 

Johnnie is down under in a moment, 
and clutches at the clothing near the neck, 
and in a few seconds is once more on the 
surface, and swimming towards the bank 
with an apparently lifeless burden. 

The landlord himself has made his way 
hither, servants follow with blankets and 
dry clothing, and soon Gus is carried home, 
and, flushed and fevered, is laid in bed. 

The two boys met next evening again in 
the garden. Gus is quiet and subdued, 
and coughs a deal. Though evidently in 
pain, he smiles, as, with an arm around his 
waist, Johnnie leads him to the summer- 
house, and seats him there, tending him as 
a mother might tend her baby. 

Johnnie feels much older than Gus ; and, 
indeed, comparatively speaking, he is a 
man of the world, while Gus is but a veritable 
child. | 

“You must teach me to swim—er— 
Johnnie. Er—may I call you Johnnie ? ” 

* Oh, yes; but, for all the time I'll be 
here, Gus, it does not really matter. I’m 
off to-morrow morning early." 

* Indeed, you must not. Mamma is too 
ill to thank you to-night as she would like, 
but she said she would to-morrow.” 

“I don't want any thanks, Gus. TII 
have to go all the earlier now," said Johnnie, 
colouring up. 

Then Gus proved himself to be a thorough 


little gentleman. He stood up and extended : 


a hand to his companion. 

„Give me your hand, Johnnie," he said, 
“and just oblige me by promising not to 
go &way till you see and talk to mother. 
And I'll promise you something." 

* What will you promise me, Gus? 

" PH promise my mother will not thank 
you." 

* Good! Here is my hand; Ill stop. 
Now sit down, Gus. n't talk, it will 
make you cough, and you're as weak as a 
withered leaf." 

When Mrs. Arnold, Gus's mother, took 
Johnnie into the drawing-room next fore- 
noon, she took care never to allude to the 
accident in the lake, and altogether she 
made the boy feel so much at home, and so 
happy, that when she asked him as a favour 
—that was the tactful way she put it—to 
stay for a week or two as her guest, he 
hesitated for a moment and then con- 
sented. 

Ah, but by the end of those two weeks 
Johnnie had permitted himself to be in- 
stalled as Gus's young companion—per- 
manently. 

Well, * permanently“ had no real mean- 
ing for the ex-slum boy. He was a wanderer 
and a rover at heart, and never likely to be 
bound by the leg with any such tie as 
permanency. You might as well have held 
out a collar and chain to Tod Lowrie (the 
n and asked him to become a house- 

og. 
Mrs. Arnold lived in a beautiful part of 
the Lake District, and had a charming 
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house and small estate. Here Gus had been. 
brought up from infancy, & mother's son 
and only child, never seeing anything or 
anybody of his own age, and so it is no 
wonder he soon came to love the electrical 
Johnnie, with all his droll ways, more even 
than he might have loved a brother. 

There was a tutor for the pair of them, 
but books Gus hated as much as Johnnie 
loved them, and took far more delight in 
learning to 8wim and fish under his young 
conipanion's tuition. 

Another pony came somehow to be 
domiciled at Pixey Hall. Long-maned, long- 
tailed Shetlands they were, brown and 
rough, with nice yellow harness, and when 
the two lads were mounted and riding 
wildly over the moor they were as interesting 
a sight as you could wish to see on a long 
summer's day. 

Johnnie kept up correspondence with 
Mr. Bell, not forgetting Pizzie Green. 

These letters were always read to Gus, 
and they brought back to Johnnie's mind 
recollections of his strange London life, to 
which the former was never tired of listening. 

Tim, the Tipperary terrier, was in his 
glory, but he still insisted on sharing his 
master's bed and board ; indeed, Tim was 
always miserable when the boy was out of 
sight for five minutes. 

There were other dogs at the hall, and at 
the stables also—retrievers, pointers, a 
mastiff, and a collie; but Tim was not 
long in letting them understand that he 
himself had taken over Pixey Hall, that he 
was their lord and master, and that if they 
did not submit to his dictatorship— well, he 
would be pleased to show them just what 
a Tipperary terrier with his birse all on end 
was capable of. 


Here is a brief extract from one of 
Johnnie's letters to Pizzie Green: 

“ Mrs. Arnold is one of the kindest of 
ladies, Pizzie. Gus is a gentle boy. You 
asked me to tell you about Mr. Blackie. 
It isn’t much good, I suppose, for I'm not 
likely to see him any more, but I cannot 
think he tried to drown me nor poison me. 
Why should he want to injure a poor boy 
like me? Well, Pizzie, I told Mrs. Arnold 
and Gus all about you and Mr. Bell yes, 
and dear old ‘ auntie-mother’ also, and 
she is so interested, and says if ever you 
are this way you must call. Be sure to 
wear your best clothes, Pizzie, when you 
come, because you look quite the gentle- 
man on Sunday, but I suppose you know 
it, else you would not always put a button- 
hole of lilies of the valley in your blue 
frock-coat. Good-bye, Father Pizzie. Love 
to everybody you see. God bless Queer 
Street! Write s00-00-00n." | 


And here is a portion of Pizzie’s reply to 
that characteristic letter : 

“ Dear OLD BOY. - I'm sure you won't 
forget all the advice Father Pizzie has given 
you. You are a good lad, and you hit 
uncommon hard for your years. You're 
not quarrelsome. I am pleased to hear 
about Gus. And now, boy, I want to say 
a word about Blackie. There is something 
in the wind there, and don't you forget it. 
Im only trying to put you on your guard. 
He is a smartie. He is playing a game, and 
means to win if he can. But he got at your 
dear auntie-mother when she was—well, a 
little queer, you know, and I don't know 
all she did not tell him about you and your 
strange story. He was in disguise, too. 
Next day he was gone. Now what did he 
come here for? How did he find your 
address ? What did he want it for ? You 
are old enough now to think a bit, Johnnie. 
But don't you bother yourself too much. 
Blackie is a scoundrel. I know that. But 


there is an old man on his trail, ard that 
is Pizzie Green. He doesn’t know me by 
sight. Lucky for me! I know him by 
sight. Unlucky for him!“ 


The Arnolds came to Liverpool to live 
for the winter. They had a nice home here, 
but I am sure that both boys missed the 
fishing, the boating on the lake, and the 
grand scampering over the hills and moors 
on the backs of Coz and Boz, the Shet- 
lands. 

Tim was at home everywhere, but even 
he must have liked the country best. There 
were no rats in his city home, no hedge- 
hogs to tease nor badgers to bother, and 
when he chased a cat down the street— 
only just to see her run—he was sure to have 
pieces of coal, bootjacks, dustpans, and 
other articles of virtue shied at him, so that 
the pleasure of the sport was much dis- 
counted. No; city life has some drawbacks 
from a Tipperary terrier’s point of view. 

But if Johnnie Reid did not quite ap- 
preciate the city life of Liverpool, its 
shipping was a source of never-ending de- 
light to both himself and Gus. They used 
to wander together down by the docks and 
talk to seamen whenever they had a chance. 
And they were never more delighted than 
when permitted to go on board some 
splendid barque or full.rigged ship, for the 
lads cared but little for steamboats. 

“ I have quite made up my mind about 
one thing," said Johnnie, as the two young 
friends stood together on the quay, watching 
with delight the unlading of a great ship 
from the West Indies. I'm going to be a 
sailor.” 

„Oh, and so should I like to be, Johnnie, 
but I've got to stay at home and be a 
country squire, just hunting, and fishing, 
and shooting, and maybe marrying some 
lady as old as mother because she has a 
title and could get me into Parliament ; 
and that's what mamma calls a career.” 

Now, Gus was an impulsive bit of a lad, 
and told his mother about our hero's deter- 
mination to go afloat. 

He came rushing to find his friend after 
he had spoken with his mother. 

Johnnie was declaiming some thundering 
lines from Homer to Tim, and the dog was 
listening to them most intently. 

„% Hurrah ! Jack," he cried. ‘‘ Hurrah! 
Dear mother is going to send you a nice 
voyage to sea in one of the finest old clippers 
that ever sailed the briney. Her cousin 
Bob is the commander. The ship is bound 
for Bermuda, and you'll be as comfortable, 
Johnnie, as if you were in a great hotel. 
Won't it be fine? 

“ I won't go, Gus." 

“Not go? What! 
good? 

Ah, Gus, your mother is too kind. I'm 
not worth it. Besides, I want to see the 
sea as the sea really is. I'm going to rough 
it Why, Gus, can't you se that going as 
you suggest would completely spoil the 
romance of going to sea? 

Gus was looking now as if he really wanted 
to cry. “ You'll never make mother happy, 
all I can do," he pleaded. 

„How can I do so, Gus? In what way, 
I mean ? " 

* Would you do so if you could ? ” 

“ Like a red-hot shot." 

** Well, let her send you to the Conway,* 
and out of there into one of the Services. 
Oh, I wish I were you. Go to sea, Johnnie, 
to please my mother. Go a trial trip, I 
mean, and if you like it, do, do let mother 
put you into the Conway." 


And mother so 


è The Conway is n training ship for boys, & young 
gentleman's school afloat in fact, and from that skip 
some of tbe best officers have been turned out that ever 
trod the quarter-deck. 


* Ah, Gus, if you only knew how much 
I love and respect your mother. I never 
had a mother of my own, you know, whom 
I can remember." 

The tears were a-trickle now, down over 
Gus's somewhat girlish face. And Johnnie 
felt sorry. 

I'll do it, Gus. I'll do it. There is my 
hand. I'll let her send me to the Conway, 
and I'll strive to fight my way up. There! 
And it is all for your sake and your mother's, 
Gus ; for Johnnie Reid would feel more at 
home before the mast.” 

Gus was making a dive out of the room, 
to go to his mother again and break the 
tidings to her ; but Johnnie caught him by 
the jacket. 

“ One minute, Gus. It’s all right about 
the Conway when I return, but I'm not 
going in the clipper barque ; I'm going on 
my own trial trip.“ 

Although Gus’s face fell a little, he de- 
parted on his mission to his mother all the 
same. And so it was all arranged, and 
everybody was happy accordingly. 

But Johnnie would not tell anyone how 
he was going on his trial trip. 

He didn't quite know himself. He would 
just keep on the twig," and something 
would certainly turn up, because something 
generally did. 


There always will be intrigue and crime 
in this world. 


«Tis true 'tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis. 


true.” 

And I think that money and money- 
grubbing is at the root of all this evil, or 
nearly all of it. 

This lad Johnnie Reid doubtless had 
many faults, but he surely did not deserve 
to be plotted against, or to be branded, 
virtually, by villains, as one to be removed 
if there was any necessity for his removal. 
That necessity would only arise if he 
should find out certain secrets, and attempt 
directly or indirectly to act thereon and 
oust from high estate a man to whom that 
estate did not belong. 

If you come with me a moment, reader, 
I will introduce you to a scene which it 
would not have been good for Johnnie to 
have witnessed. 

It is a private room or sanctum in thə 
mansion of one of the most unscrupulous 
and cool-headed villains that ever sat in a 
comfortable armchair by the fire. I do 
most heartily apologise for soiling my pages 
with such characters as this solicitor, and 
the other villain, Mr. Blackie, who occupies 
a soat at the other side of the table. 

There is wine between them, and each is 
smoking a huge cigar. 

“ Well, Blackie, you have the ball at 
your feet.” 

J mean to keep it there, Mr. Keene.” 
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That is Blackie’s reply. © = — 

“ Yes, I mean to keep it there. I'm in 
no hurry to finish the game, though I was 
strangely tempted to a few months ago. 
I'm thankful now the lad had a dog.” 

" Lucky for you. You might hate got 
into trouble over it.” 

Perhaps, and rhaps not; but, Mr. 
Keene, we are both men of business and 
men of the world, and so long as we are 
both well paid I guess we need neither 
grumble nor hurry matters.“ 

" N-no! You have a fine life, anyhow, 
Blackie, and you know you might have been 
lynched out in Kentucky but for me.“ 

„have never taken life yet, Mr. Keene, 
and I won't as long as I can help it. The 
necessity may come, but til it does my 
income is secure.“ 

True, the game may become more diffi- 
cult when the younker grows up——”’ 

“ Well, then I can commute my income 
and for a big lump sum down on the nail— 
er—a big lump sum—er——”’ 

„Mes, says Mr. Keene, smiling tan- 
talisingly. 

** Yes, go on. 
committing 

“ Hold ! " cried Mr. Blackie, springing up 
before the word could be uttered. ‘‘ You 
dare not.” 

His face was at most times inscrutable, 
but it is not so now. There was villain, 
criminal, in every line and lineament of it. 

Mr. Keene laughs heartily, and lights a 
fresh cigar. ‘‘ How fond of life you are! 


You would commute it by 
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You would even shirk your duty to your 
worthy employer if there were danger 
of — —" n 

Keene does not conclude the sentence, 
but makes a clicking sound with his tongue, 
and jerks his thumb towards his collar. 

Blackie shivers a little, and fills himself 
another glass of wine. 

But are you sure of one thing ? " asks 
Mr. Keene. 

What is that?!“ 

Sure you are able to keep your quarry 
always in view. He is young and wild. 
May he not give you the slip?“ 

" No; I defy him. He is settled now, 
for life perhaps, with the Arnolds. But 
wherever he goes in this world, I follow, 
and I won't be far away when needed." 

" How many people know the boy's 
story? 

Two, or at most three, were saved from 
the Westward Ho! and I have them well in 
hand.“ 

One is that drunken old lady in the 
London slums, isn't it ? ” ^ 

** One is." 

And the others ? ” . 

“ I will not tell even you—at present.“ 

As you please. But the fewer who 
know it the better. Is not that so?” 

“ True.” 

Keene holds out his small soft hand, and 
Blackie thrusts out his and just touches 
it. 

Strange friendship ! 


A compact such as 
devils might make ! 


(To be continued.) 


T J Danon 


A Study in Types. 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


[e some days after that interview Ves- 
pasian was in a thoroughly bad humour, 
sulky as a bear with a sore head. I think 
Mr. Gibbs told some of the Sixth Form 
about it. I overheard him say to Semerset, 
* T have given him so many im positions lately 
that I suppose he thought it only fair to 
retaliate, by trying to impose upon me. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author ‘of “ Uncle Towser,” e Wallaby-man," etc. 


(Illustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER IX.—RED INDIAN FEVER. 


So it leaked out that Risden had tried 
to take a rise out of old Gibbs, and had been 
repulsed all along the line. But when 
further particulars of the transaction were 
reported, everyone took a new interest 
in the Spouting Gargoyle, and studied 
its features through the telescope, and 
the chaps in the Lower School thought 


Risden the cleverest fellow 
borne. 

It was a smart piece of work, no doubt. 
He had reasoned out his scheme with patient 
deliberation. He had bought the Algerian 
boxes from old Thomas six months ago 
for twopence apiece. He had exposed them 
to the influence of rains and frosts in a 


in Bland. 
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anug corner of the Doctor's garden, oe 
them carefully and noting the gradua 
incrustation of rust and mould with the 
relish of an antiquary. He had rummaged 
about for suitable material on which to write 
his inscriptions. And when he found 
those scraps of rchment in the ashpit, 
he had buried them in the ground, and 
stained them by the aid of pickled walnuts, 
and doctored them with the forethought of 
a Chatterton. 

He had worried his brains till they ached 
over composing those elegiacs, and plumed 
himself on the genuine smack of his monkish 
Latin. He had skilfully smuggled one box 
into the hole which Grimbone was digging, 
so that old uinteye thought he had 
unearthed it in the process of excavation. 

So far as Vespasian could foresee, his 
position was impregnable. But after all 
his castle had toppled in ruin about his 
ears, and the ambitious archsologist stood 
confessed as a miserable charlatan. No 


wonder Vespasian was in a state of smoth- 
ered vexation for days after that hapless 
discomfiture. 

Mr. Gibbs noticed how his countenance 
had fallen, and magnanimously gave him a 
word of encouragement. 

* You have a decided taste for archxo- 
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The singy-songy prattle of those legends 
and traditions fell a little flat— 


“With the odours of the forest, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 


Where the heron, the Shuh-shub-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rusbes.” 


That sort of gush was well enough in its 
way, but it hardly suited the savage instincts 
that are ever smouldering in the hearts of 
vigorous boys. Even when the poet trotted 
out the mighty warriors— 

*“Came tbe Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came tlie Shosbonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omawhaws, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways,” 


his feathered braves were harmless as sucking- 
doves. 

The audience grew fidgety, and there was 
a tendency to beat time to the rhythm of 
the lines with heavy boots. Then the master 
took up another volume and started a 
story more to their liking. It was about a 
boy called Winn, who got excited over read- 
ing “ Paupukiklewinkle, or the One-legged 
Chief," and then he devoured all the Red 


Through the window of Mr. Gibbs's study the assegai passed." 


logy, Risden, and I cannot help admiring 
your ingenuity. If it had not been for the 
boxes, and the parchment, and the reckless 
barbarity of your monkish verses, I might 
possibly have boen duped. The reflection 
makes me feel smaller than nature intended 
me to be." 

Risden was a quaint and original fellow. 
As I sit in my arm-chair of an evening, 
living in the past and probing the mists 
that dim the recollection of boyhood's 
giddy hours, I try to recall my old friend's 
whimsicalities. But an episode, in which 
he did not play a prominent part, followed 
soon after the affair of the Spouting Gar- 
goyle, and deserves mention. 

There was a spell of bad weather in 
February, and time had hung heavy on idle 
hands when a wet half-holiday prevented 
outdoor exercise. Mr. Gibbs had a certain 
sympathy with us, and sometimes, when 
occupations were at a low ebb, he gave notice 
that he would read aloud in the library, 
and invited any boys who liked to attend. 
One afternoon Risden, Earle, Powys, and 
other influential members of the Fifth Form 
accepted the invitation. There was also a 
large attendance of the inferior unemployed. 

The master began with a selection from 
* H'awatho." 


Indian tales he could lay hands on, till his 
head was saturated with huntings, shootings, 
scalpings, and other trimmings of savage 
life. He scalped the hair of small boys with 
his nail-scissors; he made them play the 
bounding deer to the unerring bullet of his 
pea-shooter. He tattooed his arms with 
5 emblems ; at night he would erect 

is bedclothes into a tent with the butt- 
end of a fishing-rod, and sleep wrapped in a 
single blanket. The effect of these spicy 
pranks spread among the boys, and tribes 
were formed eager to go on the war-path. 

Flagging interest was revived as Mr. Gibbs 
proceeded. Hc began to suspect that it 
might, prove dangerous reading, but the 
appreciation of his audience tempted him, 
and he plunged recklessly ahead. i 

Two of the tribes were inflamed with deadly 
feud—the Chickabiddies, under their chief, 
“ Big Panther,” and the Mulligatawnies, 
under Spotted Snake.” Their dormitories 
were next each other. You can guess what 
followed, and fill in the details, warming 
them up with warlike ardour. You cannot 
pile it on too thick. Yes, of course, there 
was a night attack, with a terrible scrimmage 
among the wigwams. 

Mr. Gibbs read on through all the thick 
and thin of it, right up to the climax, when 


the ''pale-faces" suddenly à ds on 
the scene, in the person of the headmaster. 
The tableau was effective, where he stood 
confronting “ Spotted Snake” clad in a red- 
flannel shirt and a battered white hat—his 
cheeks decorated with cross-bones picked 
out with burnt cork and pink tooth-powder. 

There was tremendous applause at the 
conclusion of the tale. War-cries and 
extemporised scalpings broke out as the 
boys clattered along the passage. Before 
long, Mr. Gibbs had cause to regret his 
temerity. He had sown seeds of a craze 
which for a time demoralised a large portion 
of the school. 

Blisset and Stevens, Earle and Sperrin, 
the sturdy dunces of the Fifth Form, 
always ready for rowdyism, headed tribes 
of Choctaws, Mohawks, Delawares, and 
Camanches. They pressed into service 
recruits from the lower classes. At first 
there were desultory feuds between the 
four tribes, which were not productive of 
any serious disturbance. But afterwards 
& dual alliance was formed between thc 
Choctaws and Mohawks, which compelled 
the Delawares and Camanches to combine 
against them. The ringleaders of the oppo- 
site factions were Blisset and Stevens— 
otherwise Blinding Blizzard,” chief of the 
Choctaws, and “ Streaky Stoat,” chief of the 
Dela wares. 

“ Blinding Blizzard " supplied the inven- 
tive genius. He showed a fertility of re- 
source and a power of organisation which 
would have been admirable in a more 
worthy cause. He coined the titles for 
distinguished braver, with impartial regard 
for friend and foe alike—‘ Slippery Skunk,” 
“ Ringtail Roarer," ‘‘ Galloping Guzzler,” 
* Leathery Lynx." He ransacked the hen- 
roost for feathers to bedeck the warriors, 
and drilled them to rush with war-whoops 
to the attack. 

When the hair-cutter came, he incited his 
tribesmen to drive him away, declaring that 
they would not submit to be scal by a 
mercenary pale-face; that they would let their 
hair grow till it flowed over their shoulders. 
He hacked off branches from the trees to 
make tomahawks and bows. He purloined 
a malacca walking-stick from one of the 
masters, and a steel used for sharpening 
carving-knives ; and from these he manu- 
factured a murderous weapon which he called 
an assegai. He robbed a 5 8 bamboo- 
plant of its best canes to make arrows, 
and tipped them with gigantic steel pens 
known as magnum bonums. He stewed up 
a mess of bones and decayed fish in a 
biscuit-tin, to concpct a poison in which 
he dipped the arrow-heads. 

"There were lively times in those days. 
Red Indian fever is infectious, like measles, 
and more exciting. The tribes were gener- 
ally on the war-trail between tea and pre- 
paration, when sudden war-whoops and 
rushes down passages were preludes of 
battle. There was a football match one 
afternoon, Choctaws v. Delawares, which 
had to be stopped before time, as it ended 
in a free fight. 7 

I cannot say how much farther matters 
might have gone, if haply things had not 
been abruptly brought to a crisis. There 
was a rumour that the campaign was to 
be settled by a tremendous battle. If that 
should prove indecisive, ‘‘ Blinding Blizzard ” 
and “ Streaky Stoat” had agreed to fight 
a duel for supremacy by night, in the boot- 
hole, in total darkness. But the crisis 
arrived before such horrors could be enacted. 

One evening ‘Streaky Stoat” was 
in pursuit of Blinding Blizzard." He had 
chased him down a passage, and was gaining 
on him at every stride as he sped across 
the playground. At last he had him well 
within range for & shot with the assegai. 


He hurled the ponderous weapon with 
all his force. Luckily his aim was not 
true, or it might have fared badly with 
“ Blinding Blizzard." But—sane ! 8MASU ! 
through the window of Mr. Gibbe's study 


the assegai in a flash, deluging the 
room with broken glass, overturning ink- 
pot, scattering books and papers, and 


ricocheting into a cabinet of valuable china ! 
Even the great chief of the Delawares 
was appalled at the catastrophe. He crept 
up and looked into the room. The master 
was not at home. “Streaky Stoat” 
entered, and tried to put things straight, 
but it was a hopeless task, and Mr. Gibbs 
returned during the operation. Then there 
wasascene. Anexplanation was demanded, 
and it soon dawned upon the master that this 
was the outcome of his rashness. 

It was high time stringent measures were 
taken to prevent further outrage. At his 
next lesson with the Fifth Form, Mr. Gibbs 
made a forcible speech. Things have gone 
too far, he said. My room has been 
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wrecked. All this nonsense must be stopped. 
A joke is a joke—but when it is played to 
excess it becomes an intolerable nuisance. 
Your conduct may have some shadow 
of excuse, and the blame may in some 
measure rest upon me. I put too much 
go into a certain story I read to you one wet 
afternoon—it is a tribute to my powers of 
elocution. I was conscious at the time 
that there might possibly be an element of 
temerity in setting such a tale before you. 
But I paid you the compliment of imagining 
that Abbeyside boys of high standing were 
proof against the folly that might be ex- 
pected in little boys of a preparatory school. 
I was mistaken. 

* Your conduct has shown that growth 
in years is not coincident with growth in 
wisdom. Therefore I must treat you as 
foolish and mischievous little boys. I 
forbid you from this moment to play any 
more pranks on the lines of Red Indians. 

* The famous Schiller once wrote a play 
called ‘The Robbers.’ When it was per- 
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formed at Fribourg many of the boys of that 
city were so excited by the scenes which 
it portrayed, that they formed the wild 
design of imitating the hero of the play and 
his companions. They pledged themselves 
by a solemn covenant to betake themselves 
to the woods and live by rapine and plunder. 
Fortunately, the plot was discovered by one 
of the tutors finding a copy of the covenant, 
written, it is said, in blood. The boys were 
threatened with severe punishment if they 
dared to carry out their design. And a law 
was passed forbidding ‘The Robbers’ 
ever again to be performed in Fribourg. 
Understand that I adopt the same course. 
I forbid you under pain of being reported 
to the headmaster, with an appeal for severe 
unishment, ever again to play at Red 
ndians." 

In spite of this stern harangue it was 
some .time before the school was entirely 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Bv Jonn LEA, 


Author of * The Raven's Riddle,“ Byrope's Biography,” The Mysteries of Derrick’s Den," etc. etc. 


OUGLAS's “Click! Bang!” aimed at my 
pigeon-house had jarred considerably 
on my ears, and, as I followed him into the 
library, I caught myself muttering: “ No 
you don’t, my friend! No you don’t!” 
Little did I realise how often I should seek 
to comfort myself with a similar assurance, 
and how often it would be ill-founded. 

My uncle had sent for us to communicate 
an important piece of information, and, as 
we closed the door behind us, went straight 
to business. He had written, he said, to 
Dr. Thorne, the headmaster of Briarwood, 


CHAPTER IL-—REVOLVER PRACTICE. 


immediately on receiving uncle Geoffrey's 
letter, and the answer had now arrived. 
He paused with the letter in his hand. I 
waited, wondering why he did not continue, 
but, on following the direction of his glance, 
saw Douglas sidling along the bookcases, 
examining the backs of the volumes one after 
another. 

* I should like your attention, Douglas,” 
said my uncle presently. 

“Eh? Oh, I was listening well, cried 
Douglas. 

Without another word Uncle Dick re- 
turned to his letter, but there was a glitter 
behind the eyeglass which could hardly have 
been more expressive if put into words. 

“ Dr. Thorne writes, he said, that 
there will be a vacancy at Briarwood with 
the new term, so our time will be pretty 
well occupied in getting Douglas ready. 
I shall want your assistance, Edward." 

This I promised to give with some effusive- 
ness, for I could see that under his apparent 
calmness my relative's temper had been 
ruffled. Douglas was continuing his inspec- 
tion of the room. 

* There will be cricket flannels, two foot- 
ball jerseys," I said, drawing up to his 
desk to show how willing I was to assist 
him, “spiked boots, swimming-drawers, a 
change——" 

“Wait! Wait!” cried Uncle Dick. “I 
don’t want to be volleyed at in this fashion ! 
Douglas!” he called; * be so good as to 
step this way.” 

The only heed my cousin paid to this 
command was to hold the little mantel 
ornament which had evidently taken his 
fancy closer to the light of the fire. After 
an adequate pause, the command was re- 

ted 


Ves All right, uncle," cried Douglas. I can 
hear what you are saying from here.” 

Uncle Dick laid down his pen and sat back, 
but I cannot say there were any tokens of 
resignation in his attitude. With finger and 
thumb he twirled his moustache in a medi- 
tative way, and, with his eyes on Douglas, 
ejaculated, “ How curious ! ” 

The sahib seemed quite unaffected by the 


disinfected from a recrudescence of Red 
Indian fever. 

(To be continued. ) 
Silence, and it would probably have been 
prolonged had Uncle Dick n willing. 


But he was not. 

" You cannot be aware, Douglas," he najd 
presently, that you are keeping us waiting.“ 

With a whimper of impatience Douglas 
replaced the ornament on the mantel and 
made his way toward us, the journey being 
interrupted once or twice by some fresh 
object that caught his eye. At last he was 
seated in the chair pointed out to him, and 
matters were gone on with. 

Uncle Dick took the occasion of explaining 
his wishes with regard to our combined 
school career, dwelling on the desire he felt 
that Douglas should confide in him as he 
would in his own father. He said so much 
on this point, and so much more than he had 
ever said to me, that I began to think he had 
grounds for considering reiteration was 
necessary in Douglas’s case. My cousin was 
silent through the whole discourse. I saw 
his fingers moving slowly up and down on 
one knee, and now and then a slight opening 
and shutting of the lips. His gaze was 
turned to one side of the room, and so rapt 
was the expression of the brown eyes that 
my opinion of his character underwent 
a change. After all, it was possible to 
appeal to him, and Uncle Dick's earnest 
words were evidently not being thrown 
away. At last the kindly lecture came to 
an end. 

* I shall hope," said my uncle in conclu- 
sion, that you will not hesitate to let mo 
know your requirements or your troubles, 
though I cannot promise to satisfy always 
the first, or to sympathise always with the 
second." 

Two hundred and forty-four in that one 
case!" said Douglas. “ Do you care so 
very much for books, Uncle Dick ? ” 

The only response to this remark was a 
permission for us to withdraw ; and as we 
availed ourselves of it, my mystification 
was deepened by seeing no signs of discomfort 
on Douglas's face. 

That night I lay awake for some time in a 
speculative mood, and the web of possible 
circumstances that I wove sent me at last 
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into a chaos of bewildering dreams. But 
none of them forecast the strange realities 
of the following day. 

Up at an early hour, I saw nothing of 
Douglas until nearly breakfast-time, when 
he met me at the foot of the stairs with a 
somewhat peremptory request for nickel 
polish. I referred him to Tom, and heard 
no more of the matter. Indignation at his 
masterful manner smothered any curiosity 
I might have felt concerning his need for 
nickel polish, and I made no effort either to 
seek his society or to pry into his occupa- 
tions. 

At breakfast he disclosed no inclination to 
make a confidant of me, and we parted when 
the meal was over without concocting any 
plans for mutual entertainment. But I was 
not going to be ruffled by that. If he had 
his pursuits, I had mine, and I busied myself 
first with the aquarium and then the pigeon- 
loft. It was after leaving the latter that a 
strange event occurred. I had come down 
into the paved yard and was standing by the 
house-door looking up at my pigeons as they 
sat pluming themselves on he sunny roof 
of the loft, when I heard, over my shoulder, 
tie sound of a shortly drawn breath. Turn- 
ing sharply round I encountered Douglas, 
standing so close that my elbow brushed 
him. 

" Why, what's the matter?” said he, 
with a laugh of surprise that I should seem 
so startled. ‘I’m not a ghost." 

“No, but I did not know you were 
there," I answered, unable to prevent a hot 
glow rising to my face. 

“ Well, I am, though," he chuckled. 
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At that moment, for some reason I could 
not fathom, the pigeons on the roof rose 
suddenly into the air with a great clatter 
of wings. Douglas brushed past me into 
the yard and stood watching their circling 
flight with those restless eyes of his. 

“ Didn't you keep pigeons in India?” I 
asked. 

“ No," he replied shortly, and sharply, 
without removing his gaze from the wheeling 
flock above. The sunlight shone upon the 
spreading wings ; it glowed in the iridescent 
hues on many a head and neck, and against 
the blue sky their varied plumage twinkled 
with dazzling beauty. I never felt prouder 
of my birds than at that moment, and it was 
no small pleasure to think that some one else 
must be equally impressed by the lovely 
exhibition. 

I followed them round and round till the: 
yard and the house and the loft gable began 
to sway up and down, and it was a relief to 
see them making at last for the tiles again. 
The next moment, as they were flutterinz 
to th? eaves in a little confused crowd, my 
attention was attracted to Douglas. What 
could he be doing? Though scarcely two 
feet away, I seemed powerless to strike 
down his lifted arm. And yet I saw it 

inted deliberately at my pigeons, as he 
ad pointed it the night before, though this 
time the sunlight glittered on the shining 
barrel of a revolver grasped in his right 
hand. Before I could even cry out, a loud 
report echoed again and again through the 
yard. The pigeons rose once more, but one 
of their number remained behind. With 
outstretched wings it struggled for a moment 
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on the sloping roof, then toppled over and 
over into the yard below. 

“Got him!” cried Douglas, darting 
toward the spot where it had. fallen. But 
I was there first, only to find that my poor 
bird was dead—so strong on the wing a 
moment ago, and now a lifeless heap, dis- 
torted and bloodstained. 

True as a die in the barrel, I heard 
Douglas say exultantly, as he glanced first 
at the dead bird and then at his revolver. 
“ I never aimed straighter in my life." 

My blood was boiling as I rose from my 
knees. 

" You beast!" I yelled, striking him a 
blow that sent him staggering backward. 
As he went down I followed quickly, with 
the intention of snatching the weapon from 
his hand, but he was too agile for me. With 
a sudden bound he scuttled away, and I had 
not the heart to pursue, sorrow and anger 
alternately taking possession of me. 

Ten minutes later I saw him at a distance 
examining his ugly little toy with evident 
gusto, polishing the barrel vigorously with 
his handkerchief. 

During the next fortnight which preceded 
our departure for school, Douglas was not 
guilty of another such outrage. Indeed. he 
more than once showed, in a somewhat lofty 
way, contrition for what he had done. I 
think it surprised him that I did not take 
the story to Uncle Dick. As time wore on 
& slightly better understanding seemed to 
grow between us, but it was not sufficient to 
reassure me when at last we set out for 
Briarwood. 

(Te be continued.) 


WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
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“ Tack !—Jack !—good horse—steady !— 

J old boy. Steady !—good horse. Ouch ! 
Jiminy ! but that was a near shave ! Little 
fend! Whoa!—you beast. You'll unseat 
me! Wuoa! I’ve lost my stirrup! WHOA! 
Ouch! WHOA!” 


Authors of “ The Golden Astrolabe,” ete. 


CHAPTER II. —MORE BREAD AND CHEESE. 


Bounding and jolting in the saddle, 
clutching with one hand at the pony's long 
black mane and tugging at the bridle with 
the other, little Lod Archie strove to sta 
the breakneck flight of his terrified steed. 
But Jack had still in his mind's eye a vivid 
picture of the ferocious dun-white bull with 
the shaggy hair; and though the cause of 
all the trouble was at that moment half a 
mile away, standing in two feet of water in 
the loch, contentedly twitching its tail and 
bidding defiance to the flies and gnats (a 
most bland and poetic ornament to the 
landscape), still, Jack wasn't taking any 
chances, and kept doggedly on his wild 


. career, leaping over bushes and other 
obstacles like a buck kangaroo, quite deaf - 


to his master’s entreaties. 

„Jack !—come now—put the brake on— 
good horse. I say—oh!—here—are you 
never go'n’ t-t-t-o stop? You're makin’ me 
bite—my tongue! Oh !—/im up——" 

But Jack would not “ kim up." Instead, 
he put his head farther down, tugged the 
bridle out of Archie's fingers, and laid out 
his heels in such a way as brought 5 
tears to his master's eyes, and put an en 
to his entreaties by rendering him quite 
breathless. 

The amount of energy and devilment 
boxed up in a pony's hide is, as a rule, in 
inverse ratio to the said pony's size; and 
Jack, it is to be remembered, was a Shet- 
land from Nova Scotia. The raging white 
horses of the Atlantic seaboard had been 
as dams to him, the salt sea spume had been 
as milk, and he was an earthquake incarnate 
when roused. 


Lord Archie spreadeagted himself on his 
pets back, hugged his steed convulsively 
round the neck, and hoped devoutly that 
he would find something soft to fall upon 
when the inevitable crafh came. And it 
came quickly. A great cock ptarmigan—a 
huge 5 bird with red wattles 
over each eye—darted uer d from a 
chink in the rocky und at their feet, 
like a demon from depths, and hung 
directly in their path, flapping, cackling, 
terrified. 

This second apparition brought Jack up 
with a start. He shied half-round, leapt, 
flung his master headlong into a clump of 
furze, and then stood in his tracks, tremblin, 
and shivering, frothing at the mouth, an 
wildly champing his bit. 

But, a minute later, when Lord Archie 
crawled out of the bush, his face scratched 
and splotched with blood and his skin 
punctured in a hundred places with the 
needle-like prickles of the gorse, he fcund 
his pot calmly devouring a large dandelion, 
trying its level best to look tranquil an! 
well.conducted. The cock ptarmigan had 
departed, and peace, perfect peace, had 
taken possession of the scenery. 

Lord Archie sat down speechlessly on a 
bank of thym and spent a quiet half-hour 
in extracting furze-prickles from his anatomy. 
When he had disposed of the last one he 
yawned, then all at once discovered that he 
was ferociously hungry. 


" Gosh—gosh ! " he grunted. (He had 
learnt such phrases—alas !—from grooms and 
coachmen.) “ I'm peckish—some—and 


He looked round him and gave a long, 


low whistle, for it was suddenly borne in 
upon him that he had completely lost his 
bearings. Jack, in his wild career, had 
brought him into a pine-wood, and dumped 
him down at the foot of a gigantic spruce- 
fir. The ground rose in a steep slope before 
him, and through the branches of the trees, 
directly above, he could see the golden- 
yellow summit of the furze-clad mountain 
which he had seen from the edge of the loch 
an hour before. 

A glance at the sun told him the points 
of the compass, but this information was 
valueless, since he hadn't the least idea 
where Polkemmet lay. And some one had 
told him that Polkemmet was the only 
habitation in this part of the country w.thin 
a radius of twenty miles ! 

It was not a very pleasant situation for a 
boy of fourteen, with a voice below his 
waistband shouting, ''Something to eat, 
for goodness’ sake ! ” and another in his head 
singing over and over again in an absurd 
rhyme : l 


“You've lost your way, my little boy blue: 
You've lo:t your way, and—what'll you do?“ 


Lord Archie felt that he wasn't a “ little 
boy blue," whatever that is, but the voice 
within him would go on singing this wretched 
doggerel. 

He jumped up in desperation and caught 
hold of Jack by the bridle, then stopped as 
his eye caught sight of two or three little 
black berries peeping up at him between 
the grass-blades at his feet. Stooping down 
eagerly, he discovered them to be bil- 


1 nan been out in India three years when 

Jack (my husband) was invalided 
home. I wae asked by a friend how I liked 
India, and if I were not afraid of the snakes. 
I laughed, and said I had never seen a 
snake—nothing but the cast-off skin of a 
cobra. 

Ilittle knew what was to be my experience 
on my return. Jack was sent to Delhi, 
and we lived in an old bungalow that was 
built long before the Mutiny. 

One evening, coming in very hot and 
thirsty from our game of lawn-tennis, we 
called out to the servants to bring us drinks 
and to put our chairs right out in the 
compound, so that we might get any air 
that might be moving—the thermometer 
stood at 106°, and it was seven o'clock. 

As I lay on my long deck chair I remarked 
to Jack: “I hope there are no snakes 
here! ‘ Snakes," he replied. ‘‘ No, of 
course not." 

The servants brought us cooling drinks, 
and I seated myself for a quiet read. 
Presently I heard a rustling in the dry grass 
close to me, and, on turning my head, to my 
horror saw, not a yard from me, an enormous 
cobra sitting up with hood expanded, looking 
at me. He was in the same attitude that 
& cobra assumes when about to strike his 


ey. 
P With & piercing shriek I sprang from my 
chair. That shriek frightened the cobra, 
who wriggled off into the long grass. All 
the servants came running up armed with 
thick sticks. 

They guessed that only a snake could 
have caused me to yell like that. They all 
beat about the grass with the sticks for 
some time, but no trace could they find 
of the snake. They suggested, however, 
that we should have our chairs moved to the 
other side of the bungalow, wucre there was 
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berries, or, as they are called in the north, 
“ blaeberries." 

The ground at the foot of the pine-trees 
was covered with blaeberry-bushes, and in 
five minutes little Lord Archie's hands were 
purple to the wrist, and his face, especiall 
round the mouth, was stained likewise wit 
the berry juice. 

But blaeberries, at their best, are not at 
all & sustaining diet. They only whet the 
appetite of a hungry boy and give an edge 
to his gastronomical longings. Lord Archie’s 
thoughts as he ate them were far away. 
He was thinking of a huge grocery store in 
London—he had once been shown over it— 
where they had a large room chock-full of 
cheeses—Cheshire cheeses, all sorts of 
cheeses ; also of the bakery department of 
the same establishment, where they had 
hundreds and hundreds of loaves ranged in 
rows and piled one upon the other. In 
fact, what his soul was thirsting for—with 
a great longing— was bread and cheese! 

The sun had now gone down over the 
furze-clad mountain, and a tinge of crimson 
made its appearance in the western horizon. 
The day was almost spent ; gloaming b»gan 
to fall from the wings of night. The 
feathered orchestra of the woods struck up 
their vesper hymns before going to roost. 
Directly above, the two yellow-hammers in 
the fir-spruce were piping incessantly their 
appropriate but plaintive lay: A /utle-bit- 
of -bread-and ni ch*ese ! A little-bit-of-bread- 
and n) ch*ese !" whilst from the dim re- 
cesses of the wood a chaffinch chimed in 
now and again with its merry note, which 
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what is called a chabutra —a place made 


of Portland cement raised about six inches 
above the surrounding ground, with a sort 
of pillar about three feet high in the centre 
to place a lamp on. 

We sat there until it was time to dress for 
dinner. 
room to get to my room upstairs, and there, 
through the open door, I saw the cobra 
again, stretched out at the foot of the 
staira. 

Jack afterwards said he heard a blood- 
curdling shriek—I only know I was abso- 
lutely petrified with fright, and stood as 
if glued to the spot, not daring to take my 
eyes off the snake. 

My shriek brought Jack and the servants 
in no time. Jack at once told one of them 
to fetch his gun, and, putting in a cartridge, 
he fired; the shot put a speedy end to the 
cobra by nearly cutting him in two. We 
measured him afterwards, and he was three 
feet and a-half long. Not very big for a 
cobra, Jack said, but quite enough to give 
me a very wholesome horror of snakes for 
the rest of my life. 


More Snakes. 


One morning, long before it was light, I 
was awoke by hearing one of the servants 
calling Sahib! Sahib! there's a snako 
in the drawing-room!” I roused Jack, 
who was very angry at being awoke at such 
an hour. e got up, however, telling the 
servant to get his gun out of the case, and, 
taking a hurricane lantern in his hand, 
went downstairs. 

I thought I would like to see what was 
happening, so, slipping on my slippers and 
dressing-gown, I lit a candle and followed 
to the drawing-room, and arrived just in 


I had to pass through the drawing- - 


MY FIRST VIEW OF A COBRA: 
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our friend Archie had learnt to couple with 
the words '' Toll-toll, pretty little de- ar 
Toll-toll, pretty little de- ar 

In his search for blaeberries his lordship 
moved farther and farther from the tree to 
which Jack was tethered, groping among 
the undergrowth. He found a little sorrel, 
and managed to eat it; but he had too 
little of the gipsy about him to enjoy such 
things, and the spirit within him still 
screamed for bread and cheese. 

Next, under a little sapling, he came on 
some wild strawberries, but the fruit had 
gone to decay; it was quit» uneatable. 
Disgusted with this woodman's fare, he was 
turning to retrace his steps to Jack, when 
& curious sound fell on his ear, which made 
him stop dead. 

Munch, munch, munch, came the sound ; 
crunch, crunch, crunch. It was most queer. 
Lord Archie could make nothing of it at 
first. He turned his head this way and 
that, listening intently. The sound went 
on with the regularity of a clock tick. Then, 
as the nrobable explanation dawned on him, 
his lordship tiptosd through the under- 
growth, stealthily parted the screen of 
leaves in front, and looked through the chink. 

The next breath that he drew was & deep 
one, and his mouth began to water furiously ; 
for, a few feet from him, squatting among 
long seeding grass, was a boy of about h's 
own age, busily making semicircles with 
his teeth in a huge flour scone, and taking a 
bite every now and then from a chunk of 
cheese as big as a man’s fist. 

( To be continued.) 
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time to hear the report of a gun and to 
find ourselves in total darkness. The dis- 
charge of the gun had extinguishel the 
lights, and, not knowing if the snake were 
alive or dead, we none of us dared move. 
One of the servants struck a match and lit 
the candle, and we were much relieved to 
see that the snake had not moved. We 
thought it an extraordinary length, and, on 
examining it more closely to find out 
whether the creature were really dead, we 
discovered, to our amazement, not one snake, 
but two and a frog. 

Jack had aimed at the middle of the snake, 
and curiously enough had killed them both. 
I expect the frog was dead before. 

Whether the two snakes were amicably 
sharing the frog between them or were 
fighting for it Í have never been quite sure, 
but am inclined to the former opinion, as, 
had they been fighting, Jack would probably 
have seen them struggling before he fired. 
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A STRANGE STORY OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


By F. BayForp HARRISON. 
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og and I had been chums at Charter- 
bury. His real name was Theodore 
Brandon, but he looked like a Bob and was 
always called so. He is now a solicjtor 
and I am trying journalism ; but some 
f ve years ago, when we were little more than 
toys, we had not fixed on our professions. 
Our respective fathers are really sensible 


men, and when Bob and I declared that we 
ought to do some foreign travel before we 
settled down, both of them vsus 
saw the matter from our point of view. e 
each received a sheaf of circular notes, 
and off we went eastward. 

Right away down through France to 
Marseilles ; then on a Messageries boat to 
Piraeus. We gave as much time as we 
could spare to Athens, but finding that there 
are now no brigands in Greece we left the 
land of Socrates and Euripides and took 
an Austrian Lloyd's steamer to Con- 
stantinople. 

That town is doubtless the dirtiest in 
Europe; dirt, dogs, dervishes—there you are. 
So on we went by another Austrian Lloyd's 
up the Black Sea. We landed at Varna, 
and got on by train all across Bulgaria till 
we came to the Danube, a nasty, muddy 
stream, which we ascended for a few miles 


in a filthy little barge with a funnel, and 


went ashore at a place called, I think, 
Giurgevo in Roumania. 

A train was waiting there to carry us 
across country to Bucharest, the capital. 
We did not much admire that town ; so we 
decided to leave it. Of course I don’t mean 
to imply that we did all our travelling 
without a break; we had meals and slept 
in beds sometimes. But as our money 
rapidly melted away we felt that truly 
time was money. 

Now begins the interesting part of my 
story. We went from Bucharest to a small 
town called Kronstadt; not Kronstadt in 


Russia, you understand, but a place in the 
extreme south of Hungary. The hotel 
we stayed at was called the Nummer Eins— 
i.e. Number One. We found that we should 
have to go on by a train which ran all night, 
and we must travel first-class, and pay 
twenty Kronen (francs) each extra for an 
uncomfortable wayon-lit. So I said to Bob, 
" Suppose we do a bit of walking. This 
green, hayey country is simply ripping 
after Greece and Turkey. Let's do a bit of 
stiff walking." 

He simply replied, * Right you are. PH 
ask the way." 

Now, I must tell you that Bob is very 
ges at German, but I’m no hand at it. 

let him do all the talking in German- 
speaking lands, and I undertook the French 
in French-speaking lands. I used some- 
times to suspect that Bob was gassing when 
he spoke to the natives, and when he trans- 
lated their speeches to me; but we got on 
pretty well, as you shall hear. 

Bob talked to the landlord, and then 
informed me that we could walk thro 
this part of Transylvania from village to 
village, aad by keeping the thians 
always on our left and the railway always 
on our right we could never go wrong; 
and if we got done up we should always 
find a station within some ten or fifteen 
miles. We could send our luggage on by 
train to Buda-Pesth and carry our knap- 
sacks with small necessaries. 

We decided to do this, and we started 
one morning soon after an early breakfast— 
we had a good supply of cold meat, hard- 
boiled eggs, etc., in our knapsacks. I should 
add that the month was May and the 
weather splendid. 

Bob and I trotted along with the moun- 
tains a long way off on our left and the 
railway close by on our right. We walked 
until noon and then sat down and ate. 
Afterwards we got some very sour wine at 
a little Wirthscha t (or inn) and trudged on 
again. It was a hot day. Afternoon tea 
seemed to be out of the question; there 
was neither inn nor cottage in sight. 

It is beastly hot," said Bob, and this 
road is metalled with rocks and ruts. We 
have not met a single private carriage and 
only a couple of farm carts, I'm going to 
look for a shady lane." 

There are none, I expect,” I said, 
but ten minutes later we came to the edge 
of a wood and a lovely overarched road 
seemed to run through it. 

* Let us try that way," said Bob. 

“ If you do," I replied, “ you will lose 
sight of the Carpathians and the railway. 
It doesn't seem good enough.” 

" Oh, shut up," said b. *I believe 
the lane runs parallel with this horrid road. 

J think not," said I. 

* [t does, though," ds Se ue Bob, who 
is as obstinate as they make 'em. 

I sat down wearily on a lump of rock. 

* Pll just go a little way to see," said my 
companion. 

He went off along the lane through the 
forest, and presently came back to say that 
the shady road kept parallel with the high 
road and the railway all the way to Buda- 
Pesth. 

How do you know?“ I inquired. 

* Partly I can see for myself, and partly 
I have been talking to an old peasant, and 
he confirms my opinion.“ 

In fact the peasant, a shrivelled and 
ancient person, now ap 


in sight, 
emerging from the wood. He and Bob 


had some more jaw; at least the Magyar 
talked and Bob kept on saying Ja, ja, and 
Nein, nein, so I supposed it was all right. 
At any rate, I consented to Bo that way, 
though against my better judgment, be it 
said. 

I allow that it was very jolly among the 
trees and the wildflowers. We 
a sort of peat hut, half under ground, and 
we saw an old woman and a boy. Then we 
heard a train on our right. But the time 
came when, as I had expected, we grew a 
little bit anxious. The fir-trees were 
thicker and the path was narrower. 

“ I say, Bob, I think we had better strike 
off by the next turn to the right ; we seem 
now to be facing the west, whereas we ought 
to face north." 

Very well," said Bob carelessly; '* we ll 
certainly take one of the turnings to the 
right if you are growing nervous" He 
talked as if turnings came every fifty yards, 
as they do in the Strand. 

On we went. There was never a turning 
to the right at all, but we found one that 
went sharp to the left. 

This won't do," said IJ. We are in a 
bit of a hole." 
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* Oh, it's only a wood," said Bob. We 
won't take this turn to the left, because I 
judge by the light in that direction that it 
goes direct west. As there has been a path 
to the left it stands to reason that the next 
one must go to the right.” 

Fallacious reasoning! There was no 
path to the right! I did not reproach Bob; 
I only said, ** Perhaps we had better plunge 
through the denseness of the forest.” 

8 we do," he retorted, we shall be 
utterly at fault.” 

Then let's eat the remains of the grub in 
the knapsacks and then go back.” 

Go back twenty miles! I think I see 
myself! No; at the worst we can sleep 
under the greenwood tree and continue our 
tramp to-morrow.” 

Presently we found that the light was 
dying away and that the moon, which 
was only four days old, was giving but little 
help. Just at this juncture we both gave 
a whoop. We had come to a spot where 
there were cross-roads. 

Saved again!” said Bob. 

Now, which should we take ? One was a 
good deal trodden by hoofs of horses ; another 
was damp and slushy ; a third was dry and 

(To be continued.) 
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hard ; the fourth was somewhat grass-grown. 
We did not know which we had better take. 
I said I thought the hoof-trodden one was 
most likely to lead to somewhere. 

I I vote for going straight on," said Bob. 
Which did we come by?“ 

But now, if youll believe me, we couid 
not say whether we had come by the damp 
or the dry or the grass-grown path! For 
in the twilight we really had not noticed, 
and now they all three looked very much 
the same. We could have laughed if we had 
not felt more inclined to cry. 

We are lost!“ said Bob. 

" No, old man; we'l follow the horses' 
tracks." 

I struck a light and saw some fresh im- 
pressions of iron shoes. They gave us 
courage and we walked on for another mile 
or so. Then we began to see stars twinkling 
overhead, and became aware that the forest 
was less thick. Very soon we came to 
clearer ground, then to hayfields, then to 
standing grain ; and then, black against the 
purple sky, rose up a large building, square 
in shape with a projecting turret at each 
corner We all know the medieval castle 
when we see it. 


THE ART OF FANCY DIVING. 


By Proressor H. Dennis, Winner of the World's Championship for Ornamental Diving. 


ORM, it cannot be repeated too often, 
is as essential in swimming and diving 
as in the gymnasium; yet how frequently 


Correct Method of Taking the Water. 


do we see excellent swimmers in other re- 
spects flop into the water with a re- 
sounding smack that raises almost sufficient 
splash to sink a ship, and provokes roars of 
unrestrained laughter from the spectators ! 

There is, however, no more graceful and 
attractive aquatic accomplishment than 
good diving, especially if it is of the type 
known as acrobatic diving, which embodies 
the principles of many feats performed upon 
Jand by an expert gymnast. 

Presuming that one has mastered the 
rudiments of the art of diving and attained 


(Photos by CLARKE AND HYDE. Posed by the AUTHOR.) 


average proficiency, the feats here illus- 
trated may be safely attempted, more 
especially under the guidance of a com- 
petent tutor, who is able to point out 
faults and give advice as to how they 
should be remedied. 

Many acrobatic dives require a_ board 
twenty feet high, or even over, in order that 
they can be performed to the best advan- 
tage. The novice, however, should not 


attempt at first to use anything higher than 
the ordinary nine-foot board, which will be 


(1) Oval Dive.—Perfect Example. 


found the most suitable height from which 
to eae 
Simple as it may appear, the well-known 


* oval dive" can be made to look very 
effective if executed correctly. A glance at 
our first illustration will show the ideal 


(2) Finish of Oval Dive. 


position that should be assumed by the 
diver shortly after leaving the board. It 
will be noticed that the toes of the diver 
are pointed. This is a matter to which all 
beginners should pay strict attention, as the 
pointing of the toes in this manner is of the 
greatest assistance in helping the diver to 
maintain that rigidity of the body which is 
indispensable. | 

The fault most usually observable in the 
learner is that of pitching too far. To 
avoid this, when leaving the board, spring as 
high as well as as far out as possible, pointing 
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the toes and assuming as nearly as possible 


the position seen in the photograph. The 
body should be held rigid even after the 
water has been struck, as the relaxing of 
the legs before they have entered the water 


Swallow Dive. 


completely spoils the whole effect. The 
proper pointing of the toes will be found to 
facilitate this to a very great extent. If 
the dive is correctly taken, the body should 
enter the water at an angle of about forty- 
five d , and the splash raised, even 
when diviug from a great height, will be 
almost imperceptible. | 

An immensely popular and effective dive 
is that known as the Swedish or 
* swallow dive." In order to perform this 
it is necessary to spring out as far as ible 
from the board, at the same time throwin 
the head back, hollowing the back, an 
extending the arms rjght out and upward. 
This position should 55 held until within 


(1) Wooden Soldier. Front. 


about a yard from the water, when the arms 
must be closed into the normal diving 
position, and the head straightened between 
them, so as to avoid striking the surface of 
the water with the face. A very beautiful 
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variation of this dive is for two or more 
persons to dive from different points, in 


(2 Wooden Soldier.—Back. 


(1) Maulberg Somersault. 


(22 Maulberg Somersault. 


such a way as to cross one another in the 
air. Needless to remark, this feat must 
only be attempted by proficient divers. 


is known as the 


A dive that will be found to test the nerve 
and self-confidence very severely at first 
“ wooden soldier." In 
taking this dive, the arms must be held 


` close: to the sides with the outstretched 


(1) Back Somersault. 


fingers pressed firmly against the thighs. 
This is another dive in which the pointing 
of the toes is most essential. An accident 
that must be carefully guarded against, 
more especially, of course, in shallow water, 
such as an ordinary swimming-bath, is the 
liability of the novice to hit the bottom. 
In order to avoid this, immediately on 
entering the water the head must be thrown 
back as far as possible. Even more nerve- 
trying still is the same dive performed 
back wards. 

Passing from these comparatively straight- 
forward dives to those which necessitate a 


a 
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(2) Back Somersault. 


certain amount of gymnastic skill, many 
dives are to be found in which the somer- 
sault, and variations thereof, are included. 
The best-known of these somersault dives 
is the ‘‘ maulberg," which may be described 
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as a forward back somersault. The first 
position for this dive is to stand at what 
i5 known as “a half charg>’’—that is 
to say, with one foot forward and one 
square, 


(1) Back Forward Dive.—Plain. 


The diver should endeavour, first of all, 
on leaving the board, to throw the feet as 
far outward as possible, at the same time 
bringing them smartly together, and they 
should remain ankle-to-ankle throughout 


L e a * 


(2) Back Fo ward Dive. 


the dive, otherwise a sprawling effect will 
be produced. 

The next movement is known as the “ cud- 
dle.“ In this the diver brings the knees and 
chin as nearly as possible together, at the 


same time grasping the shins with his hands. 


"ww 
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When attempting the maulberg, it is advis- 
able to have an expert standing by to give the 
word of command as to when the *' cuddle " 
Should be broken. Immediately this is given, 
generally by shouting ‘‘ one at the critical 
moment, which varies in accordance with 
the height of the spring-board, the diver 
must straighten himself out. He will then 
complete the somersault in the air and 
enter the water feet first. 

The great thing to be guarded against in 
this dive is the tendency not to throw the 
feet out far enough. This prevents the 
completion of the somersault, and renders 
the diver liable to strike the surface of the 
water with his face, or in a doubled-up 
position, instead of in an erect attitude. 

In diving, as in every other form of 
sport or athletic exercis2, it is necessary to 
master one thing thoroughly at a time. It 
is those who attempt too many that in- 


variably end by accomplishing all in- 
d. fferently. 
The * back somersault dive" is a feat 


which is usually well received, if neatly 
done. When undertaking this, stand at 
the end of the board and raise the body as 
high as possible on the toes, at the same 
time throwing the head well back, in the 
position ssen in the illustration. It must 
be Lorne in mind in all somersault work 
that it is th» weight of the head that turns 
the body. To make the beat the hands 
must be brought smartly back on to the hips. 

In thes? dives it is the impetus with which 
one leaves the board, and the correctness 
of the throw, that determine how one w.ll 
eventually strike the water, as it is almost 
impossible to correct any mistake once the 
body is in the air. Moreover, the majority 
of individuals rarely have sufficient presence 
of mind to realis» how they are goinz to 
fall until it is too late. An expert, how- 
ever, when taking a back somersault, can 
at times save himself if he has thrown too 
far by suddenly relaxing or breaking at a 
critical moment in the descent, which he 
himself is alone able to gauge. 

When attempting the “ back forward 
dive,” the first position of the body is that 
seen in the illustration, with the hands 
outstretched. Upon leaving the board, the 
diver must spring backwards as far as 
possible, at the same time making a beat 
with the arms to bring them to the position 
seen below. The danger of this dive is the 
liability of striking the board with the face, 
unless one throws well out. The hands 
must be brought forward again when about 
to strike the water. 

Diving from the hands, instead of from 
the feet, is obviously a matter that re- 
quires much previous - practice in the 
gymnasium. 

There are several variations of the“ hand- 
stand dive " ; the first position is the same 
in each. In the accompanying Fee 
the diver is making the ordinary “ hand- 
stand dive. As the legs are allowed to 
overbalance outwards, the throw is made 
with the arms in such a way as to cause 
the body to clear the board in its descent 
and also counteract the tendency to over- 
balance. Thus the diver enters the water 
facing the board. In this, as in the previous 
dive, great care must be taken to throw 
well clear. 
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A more simple “ hand-stand dive " is the 
one in which the diver strikes the water 
feet first, by simply allowing his body to 
overbalance, as is dcne in a “ falling 
diya” 


(1) Hard Stand Dive. 
Perhaps the most difficult dive of all is 


the “cut through.” In this, as in all 
“ hand-stand ” dives, the sides of the board 
must be firmly gras in order to get the 
correct balance and enable the diver to 
make a throw. The “ cut through” con- 
sists in assuming the hand-stand” and 


(2) Hand Stand Dive. 


‘then bringing-the-feet-and body through the 


arms into a position as though the diver 
were about to sit upon the end of the 
board. When this position has been 
obtained, the throw is made, the diver 
descending feet foremost. 
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.ARLY in 1905 the London and North- 
4 Western Railway brought out a very 
large 4-coupled, 2-cylindered simple ex- 
press locomotive, thus departing from 


BRITISH EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVES. 


By Maurice BINNS. 


what for years had been their practice— 
compounding their der locomotives. 
The new engine was numbered 513 and bore 
the name Precursor.” It was built at 


Crewe to the designs of Mr. G. Whale, the 
locomotive superintendent of the London 
and North-Western Railway. These loco- 
mot.ves (for- to-day there cre over one 
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hundred of this class at work on the North- 
Western system) have  driving-wheels 
6 ft. 9 in. in diameter and carry a bo ler 
pressure of 175 pounds per square inch. 
They were built to do away with “ piloting,” 
or having two engines on one train; and 
they have succeeded, for it is now rather 
the exception than the rule to see the big 
and heavy expresses on the North-Western 
piloted. Our first illustration shows one 
of these engines in New Street Station, 
Birmingham. 

The London and South-Western Railway 
Company towards the middle of the same 
year also brought out a large 4-coupled 
simple express engine with 6 ft. 7 in. driving- 
wheels and a boiler pressure of 175 pounds 
per square inch. Some few months - 
viously, Mr. Dugald Drummond, the chief 
mechanical engineer, had designed and 
had built at Nine Elms works some loco- 
motives exactly similar, but with 6 ft. instead 
of 6 ft. 7 in. driving-wheels. These eng'nes 


motive for working that company's ex- 
presses. This“ Atlantic " type of locomotive 
was first introduced into this country. by the 
Great Northern Railway in 1898,.and :s 
now used on many other lines, including 
the Great Central Railway, North-Eastern 
Railway, North British Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and the 
Great Western Railway, though the last 
company has now decided to stop building 
this type altogether. One of these fine- 
looking locomot:ves is shown in our third 
illustration. It will be noticed that the 
driving-wheels are extremely close together ; 
the space between them is only two inches. 
This is done to avoid getting too long a 
wheel base, which is not advisable on any 
locomotive. Even though this engine has 
a pair of wheels more than the London and 
North-Western engine shown, its wheel 
base is only 1l ft. 2: in. longer than that 
of the London and North-Western engine, 


Fic. 2.—L.S.W.R, PASSING WIMBLEDON. 


Fic 3.—GRRAT NORTHERN “ATLANTIC” IN KING'S CRoss. 


were built to work the express traffic on 
the section of the South-Western line 
between Salisbury and Exeter. The dis cance 
is about ninety miles, and it is about the 
hardest piece of line to work on the entire 
system, gradients of 1 in 80 and | in 90 
being frequently met with. These engines, 
however, perform their work splendidly 
and get up speeds of 40 and even 50 miles 
an hour with trains weighing as much as 
200 tons behind the tender. Our second 
illustration shows one of these locomotives 
with 6 ft. 7 in. wheels passing Wimbledon 
at full speed. It was an engine like this 
(No. 421) that was in the terrible accident 
at Salisbury on Juiy l of last year. 

Mr. Ivatt, on the Great Northern Railway, 
has kept to the “ Atlantic" type of Ioco- 


thelengths being for the London and North- 
Western engine 25 ft. 1j in., for the Great 
Northern engine 26 ft. 4 in. It was an 
engine of this type that was in the lamentable 
Grantham disaster. 

The Great Central Railway use four 
6-coupled and “ Atlantic" engines for 
their express work. The last-mentioned 
type are very handsome locomotives and 
come well up to British practice in every 
respect. The boiler, though not so large 
as the Great Northern engine previously 
referred to, is of considerable size, and is 
fitted with a Belpaire firebox; it is con- 
structed to carry a pressure of 200 pounds, 
but only works at 180 pounds, per square 
inch. The driving-wheels are 6 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter. Our illustration shows one oí 
the 4-coupled class of engines. 

The Midland Railway has, like the London 
and North-Western Ra'lway and London 
and South-Western Railway, kept to the 


FIG. 4.- GREAT CENIRAL 4-COUPEED EXPRESS AT NEASDEN, 
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4-coupled leading. bogie: type for working 
their 3 trains; bat, unlike these two, 
the later Midland locomotives are com- 
pounded on the late Mr. W. M. Smith's 
principle—namely, one high-pressure cylinder 
and two low-pressure cylinders. These 
handsome locomotives work nearly all 
over the company’s system and on the 
Settle to Carlisle section—one of the hardest 
pieces of line in the country and one of the 
tinest examples of railway engineering— 
up gradients of 1 in 100, where they fre- 
quently attain speeds of 40 and 45 miles per 
hour with loads of 200 to 300 tons behind 
the tender. The following is from the 
* Locomotive Magazine," October 1902 : 

* On September 5, No. 2631 (the first 
compound ever built on the Midland Railway) 
worked the 6.23 p.m. from Hellifield to 
Carlisle (1.30 P.M. Scotch express from 
St. Pancras) The train left Hellifield 


173 minutes late and arrived at Carlisle 
only 4j minutes late. The total distance 
of 762 miles was run in 79 minutes, being 
at the rate of 58.1 miles per hour, platform 
to platform. The load was about 210 tons. 
The train passed Blea Moor (17} miles) 
in 24} minutes from the start, the gradient 
for 15 miles being 1 in 100, and the average 
speed 37} miles per hour. Ais Gill signal- 
box (the summit) was passed in 12] minutes 
from Blea Moor, the distance of 11 miles 
having been run at 53.9 miles per hour. 
The 174 miles, Ais Gill to Appleby, was 
covered in 15 minutes (speed 70 miles per 
hour), and the 30} miles, Appleby to a 
stop in Carlisle station, in 27 minutes; the 
speed over this last section averaging 68} 
miles per hour.” Our illustration shows 
No. 2633 in St. Pancras Station. 

Mr. Churchward, on the Great Western 
Railway, has brought out so many different 
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Fic. 8.— NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 6-COUFrLED EXPRESS. 


Fia. 6.—A MIDLAND COMPOUND IN ST. PANCRAS. 


7.—L.B.S.C.R. 


types of express locomotives that it would 
take an article by itself to deal with them 
all. We will, however, take his large 
6-coupled leading bogie class, as we have not 
yet had an example of this type. The first 
locomotive of this type on the Great Western 
Railway was built to the designs of the late 
Mr. William Dean, whose death took place 
soon after it came out. Mr. Churchward 
succeeded Mr. Dean and he named the 
engine William Dean," its number being 
100. Since then many more 6-coupled 
locomotives have been built at Swindon. 
The driving-wheels are 6 ft. 8 in. in diameter, 
and the safety-valves blow off at 180 pounds 
per square inch. The heaviest and fastest 
trains on the Great Western, including the 
famous London to Plymouth non-stop 
run, are worked by these locomotives. Our 
sixth illustration shows one of them approach- 
ing Exeter on a heavy train. 


“DUCHESS OF FIFE,” 4-COUPLED EXPRESS, 


The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, till the death of Mr. R. J. Billinton, 
the late locomotive superintendent, used 
4-coupled leading bogie engines for their 
tast trains. Now they have five Atlantic 
type locomotives built by Messrs. Kitson 
& Co., to the designs of Mr. D. Earle Marsh, 
the present locomotive superintendent. 
The 4-coupled engines, however. being much 
more numerous than the “Atlantics,” 
still do the greater part of fhe express 
work. They have driving wheels 6 ft. 9 in. 
diameter and a boiler pressure of 180 pounds 
per square inch. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company 
were the first to introduce 6-coupled loco- 
motives for express work. For a long 
time these engines worked the heavy 
East Coast trains, and although the driving 
wheels are only 6 ft. in diameter they can get 
up very good speeds when necessary. During 
the last year or so, however, Mr. Wilson 
Worsdell has been building “ Atlantics ” 
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at the Gateshead works for hauling the 
East Coast Scotch tra'ns from York north- 
wards. Two of these ** Atlantics," Nos. 730 
and 731, are compounded on the same 
principle as the Midland engines referred to 
before, but, unlike the latter, they have four 
cylinders. These engines have driving-wheels 
7 ft. 1} in. in diameter, and a boiler pres- 
sure of 200 pounds per square inch, hen 
in working order they Mac 115 tons. Our 
illustration shows a 6-coupled engine. 

Mr. H. S. Wainwright, on the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway, continues 
to build  4-coupled locomotives. His 
latest have 6 ft. 6 in. driving-wheels and a 
boiler pressure of 180 pounds per square 
inch. These engines work the heavy boat 
and other expresses between London and 
Dover, Folkestone, Ramsgate, and other 
points on the system. They are called upon 
to work trains of 270 tons over gradients 
of 1 in 75 and 1 in 100, including the Sole 
Street bank of 1 in 100 for five miles. This 
they are doing in a most satisfactory manner. 

The Great Eastern Railway also continue 
to use the 4-coupled type of locomotive 
for hauling their express trains. These 
engines have Belpaire fire-boxes, and some 
are fitted to burn oil as the fuel They 
work all the Continental expresses vid 
Harwich, and in the summer months the Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft non-stop trains from 
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of 175 pounds per square inch. The latter 
class work on the Callander and Oban 
section of the Caledonian Railway. Our 
illustration shows a 4-coupled engine. 


of the smoke-box can only be an inch or 
so short of 12 ft. above the rails, thus 


leaving the height of the chimney about 
one foot. (Sce fig. 10.) 


FIG, 9.—CALEDONIAN RAILWAY, No. 724, 4-COUPLED EXPRESS. 


Mr. W. P. Reid, on the North British 
Railway, has, during the last year, designed 
and had built ten very large Atlantic“ 
locomotives, having a boiler pressure of 


Fic. 10.—NonTH British RAILWAY, No. 868, * ABERDONIAN," 


BY KIND PERMISSION OF Mr, W. P. 


Liverpool Street Station. The boilers carry 
a pressure of 180 pounds per square inch, 
and the driving-wheels are 7 ft. in diameter. 

On the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way “ Atlantic" locomotives are used for 
express traffic. Unlike all other Atlantic“ 
type locomotives in this country, these 
engines have inside cylinders. They have 
coupled wheels 7 ft. 3 in. in diameter—the 
largest coupled wheels in England. Belpaire 
fire-boxes are fitted and the boiler carnes a 
working pressure of 175 pounds per square 
inch. 


Having dealt with the chief English rail- 
ways let us now turn to Scotland. Here, 
as in land, we find “ Atlantics,” 6- and 
4-coupled engines used for express work. 

On the Caledonian Railway both 6- and 

i-coupled engines are employed to work 
this company's fast trains. Perhaps the 
heaviest trains that run over the Caledonian 
Railway are the West Coast Scotch trains, 
which sometimes weigh as much as 400 tons. 
The Caledonian Company have to take 
these trains from Carlisle over the famous 
Beattock Summit to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The 4-coupled locomotives have a boiler 
pressure of 180 pounds per square inch and 
6 ft. 6 in. driving-wheels. There are two 
classes of 6-coupled engines. one having 
coupled whcels 6 ft. 6 in. diameter and a 
boiler pressure of 200 pounds per square 
inch; the other 5 ft. wheels and a pressure 


REID, 
200 pounds p square inch and 6 ft. 9 in. 
diving: whee They have been built 
to work between Aberdeen and Glasgow, 


Railway Tepe of Engine | 
Í 
| 
LNWR 3 ; n ; 4-coupled 
I.. S. W. R. . B ^ * . " 
Midland Railway . F e e » 
8 N. R. . 251 * ‘ n emen 
W.R , , : -coupled 
4-coupled 
L. B.S. c R. 1 Atlantic 
( 4-coupled 
G.C.R - 6-coupled 
( Atlantic 
f 6-coupled 
N.E.R. 1 Atlantic 
1 Hw" à 4-coupled 
i & Y.R Atlantic 
( 4-coupled 
C.R. ° i 6-cou pled 
G. & w. n. j s 
B.R. Atlantic 
Highland Railway 6-coupled 


and on the CCC section of the North 
British Railway. The centre line of the 
boiler is 8 ft. 11 in. above rail level, and 
with the large diameter of the boiler the top 


On the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way*Mr. James Manson has designed and 
had .built some fine examples of 6-coupled 
express locomotives. The driving-wheels are 
6 ft. 6 in. in diameter and the working 
pressure is 180 pounds per square inch. 
These locomotives were built to cope with 
the ever-increasing Scotch traffic brought 
by the Midland Railway to Carlisle from St. 
Pancras. They have to work heavy trains 
of 300 to 400 tons over gradients of 1 in 75 
and | in 175 for long distances. Between 
Barr and Caldwell there are five miles of 
approximately 1 in 80, so that it will be 
easily seen it is heavy work. 

The Highland Railway employs 6-coupled 
locomotives for its heavy express trains. 
Owing, however, to the severity of the 
gradients, it is impossible to employ large 
driving-wheels. The working pressure on 
the boilers is 180 pounds per square inch, 
and the diameter of the driving-wheels 
5 ft. 9 in. These engines have frequently 
to work heavy trains, weighing 250 tons, up 
very stiff gradients, and they are seldom 
piloted. 

For the more technical readers I append a 
few details of the engines mentioned in this 
article : 


Cylinders 


Total 
meter Total Work- * 

of Heating, ing | Weisbtin 
Dia- Driving Surface Pressu tog 

meter Stroke W heels | 

| Am 

| 

lb. per 
in in. ft. in. sq.ft. sq. in. tons cwts. 
19 26 6 9 20097 175 96 15 
19 23 6 7 ' 1550 | 178 98 16 
191) || 286 7 0 | 1898 | 195 85 2 
21(2) |) | | i 

183 24 6 3 2500 175 1066 8 
18 30 6 84 2143 200 111 9 
19 26 6 9 | 1635 | 180 4 
144 26 6 7) 24735 | 200 107 4 
1 26 6 9 | 1378 | 180 93 14 
19 26 6 9 | 1911 180 106 2 
19 26 6€ 9 1911 180 107 11 
20 26 6 1) 1769 200 107 2 
20 28 7 11 2455°8 | 200 15 1 
19 26 6 8 | 1505 180 92 0 
19 26 7 0 | 17005 180 90 19 
19 26 7 8 | 20528 | 175 89 8 
19 26 6 6 | 1615 | 180 107 7 
204 26 6 6 | 2400 200 128 0 
19 26 5 0 | 1950 | 175 91 14 
20 26 6 6 | 1852 180 17 8 
20 28 6 9 | 223562, 900 | 119 16 
193 26 5 9 | 2064 180 | 96 19 


In conclusion, my best thanks are due to 
Mr. W. P. Reid for his kind permission to 
reproduce the photograph of the North 
Brit'sh engine Aberdonian." 
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“Their worke, the salt incrusted, still survive: 
‘be sea bombards their founded towers; the night 
Thrills pierced with their strong lamps.” 
—R. L. STEVENSON, 


HE south coast of the Isle of Man, from 
Port Erin on the one side round to 
Castletown on the other, is exceedingly grim 
and rugged. Here is no beach or strand 
at all, save a few inconsiderable patches at 
various points. Instead, the cliffs shoot 
straight up into the air, in many cases to a 
height of some six or seven hundred feet, 
and almost precipitous. 

Generally, too, there is deep water clos? 
up to them, and no sand shows even when 
the tide is dead low. Some of them take 
the most fantastic shapes of towers, turrets, 
and pinnacles, so that their aspect on, say, 
a bright moonlight night is strangely weird. 
With the possible exception of the west 
side of Skye there is hardly a worse coast 
for ships in the British Isles. 

A story is current amongst the country 
people of a Spanish galleon being cast 
ashore at a spot where a jutting promon- 
tory is still called Spanish Rock." It is 
said that after the Armada she was driven 
out of her course by the great storm, and, 
after doubling round the north of Scotland, 
came down the Irish Sea and was here 
wrecked, every man aboard her being 
drowned. Standing on the summit of the 
great cliffs, one can almost conjure up the 
scene. The raging waste of waters, the great 
ship rising up like a floating castle with her 
huge bowsprit and towering stern, the iron 
coast ahead on which the seas are spouting, 
the crew kneeling on the slippery decks, call- 
ing frantically upon the saints, perhaps under 
the great poop lantern the Spanish captain 
in his armour, gazing calmly at the death 
awaiting him. And then the grinding crash 
as her timbers come against the rocks, the 
ferocious buffeting of the seas, tearing at 
her like angry beasts, and the sudden end 
of it all as she splits and is gone. Such, at 
all events, is the legend. 

At the present time, except for a few 
pleasure-steamers and the fishing craft, ships 
do not approach closely, but keep well out 
to sea if they must pass by. In spite of 
this, it was found necessary to place two 
fixed lights on the Calf of Man, to warn 
vessels that this was a dangerous neighbour- 
hood ; and then, these not sufficing, there 
was built on the Chicken Rock a fine light- 
house. This rock is right out at sea, some 
two miles from the Calf of Man. There 
appears to be nothing visible of it at high 
water, but when the tide is low a consider- 
able space is left clear. All around it, 
plainly marked upon the surface of the sea, 
are many devious and conflicting currents, 
so that except upon the calmest of days 
boats have great difficulty in reaching it. 

But it was one of the calmest of all days 
when a party of six set out from Port 
Erin Harbour, determined to reach it if it 
lay within the compass of amateur oarsmen. 
And, indeed, it was a long, tiring pull, 
though the sea was like a sheet of des 
However, the scenery was a recompense for 
any amount of hard toil, and if there 
happened to be anyone who did not care for 
scenery, he could, at all events, appreciate 
the mackerel-fishing. For the mackerel 
obtained in the waters round Port Erin is 
in every respect desirable, and can be 
obtained with almost any bait. But, as 
the boatman told us before our departure, 
the best thing to catch a mackerel with is 
just a bit of mackerel " ; and we found his 
words were those of truth. 
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VISIT TO THE CHICKEN LIGHT. 


By W. D. GRAx. 


The boat crept along close in shore, 
following the coast-line. The great cliffs 
rose straight up, hundreds of feet high, the 
sea softly crooning and murmuring round 
their bases, and gurgling in and out of the 
mysterious little caves in their flanks. The 
water was of the deepest blue—still, calm, 
and translucent. There was scarcely a 
ripple, and, save for the long, almost im- 
perceptible heave of the ground swell, the 
boat was hardly moved. It was all very 
quiet, so quiet that when speaking our 
voices were almost involuntarily lowered. 
Far away, from somewhere on the cliffs 
above our heads, came the faint bleating of 
sheep, and once a still fainter suggestion of 
human voices ; but, save for these and the 
strange melancholy crying of the gulls, no 
sound at all. Now and again, far across 
the blue, there appeared the ivory-white 
sail of some small yacht, and as we were 
going by the Calf of Man the four-funnelled 
Ben-ma-Cree passed along on her trip round 
the island. Save a grimy tramp, scarce to 
be called & ship, these were the only craft 
which crossed our vision the whole of that 
glorious day. 

Arrived at the extreme end of the island, 
opposite the Calf of Man, the boat was run 
up the beach, and its occupants landed for 
a short rest, as this is roughly half-way to 
the lighthouse. There is no village here, 
but happily & shed, or, to put it more 
politely, a pavilion, has been erected, where 
it is possible to procure food and drink. 
After purchasing some quantities of both, 
the boat was run down again, and the 
second stage of the voyage began. 

It was best to keep in-shore as much as 
possible until it was absolutely necessary 
to make a bee-line for the rock, which, as 
the tide was low, could now be seen right 
ahead. The scenery here is perhaps even 
grander than that of the Isle of Man itself. 
The Calf is quite small, something like an 
enlarged Bass Rock, though it must be 
admitted that its cliffs are not of such a 
territic height as those of that wonder of 
nature. <A few people live on it, some half- 
dozen in all, shepherds and others. 

As the boat was rowed along, a party of 
excursionists were to be seen perched upon 
a lofty pinnacle, looking like the tiny in- 
habitante of a child's box of toys. They 
waved their microscopic handkerchiefs, and 
there floated down the small, far-away 
sound of their voices. They must have 
come across by the ferry from the main 
island. 

At length the last point of land was 
reached, and the boat headed direct for the 
lighthouse, which rose up from the sea in 
front as the tower of Westminster Cathedral 
rises up from the sea of surrounding roofs. 
For the first time the boat pitched slightly, 
and a little breeze blew in from the open 
sea; yet even here the movement was 
hardly perceptible, Never was such a day 
for our purpose. 

As we neared the object of our visit some 
human figures were to be distinguished 
moving about the rock, and then we saw 
a large white boat moored to some steps 
cut into the stone. Apparently another 
party had discovered that it was an eligible 
day. Arrived within hailing distance, the 
boat stood off, and we asked if we could 
land. One of the keepers at once shouted 
back the required permission. The boat 
was rowed slowly in, tied up alongside the 
one belonging to the other party, and the 
Six voyagers walked stiffly up the slimy 
stone steps, being cramped with the long 
period of sitting still. 


- 


The Isle of Man lights come under the 
control of the Sootch Northern Lights 
Board, and therefore the three keepers were 
all Scotehmen—one from Aberdeen, one 
from Inverness, and one from somewhere 
in the Hebrides. Of our own party four 
out of the six were also Scotch. This may 
possibly have had something to do with 
our reception, which was of the kindest. 
The head keeper at once volunteered to 
take us over his kingdom, and we accepted 
the invitation with avidity. 

The lighthouse is a solid block of granite 
for some thirty feet up, and the means of 
ascent is by a rather primitive ladder, which 
merely consists of thick iron rings let into 
the stonework. It is not an ascent to be 
recommended to elderly ladies! One's posi- 
tion seems to be, in the words of the im- 
mortal Chucks, “ precarious and not at all 
permanent." However, everybody nego- 
tiated it safely, the keeper leading the way 
and turning round to converse as he went up. 

Arrived at the top, a small opening into 
the tower was to be seen, just wide and 
high enough to admit one man at a time. 
The door which closed it was of iron, and 
some four inches thick. Passing through 
behind the keeper, the interested visitors 
found themselves on what might be called 
the ground-floor of the edifice. It was the 
room in which the reserve stock of oil for 
the lamp was kept, and from top to bottom 
the walls were lined with the great tanks 
with their little shining brass tape. 

The ascent from floor to floor is made by 
means of steep iron ladders, and the visitor 
must be exceedingly careful lest he bump 
his head. The next floor was the store- 
room, and thence there came in succession 
the larder (where were kept the tinned food 
and ship’s biscuit for emergencies), the men’s 
bedrooms, the kitchen, living-room, etc., 
each a miracle of compression and order, 
each with its perpendicular ladder leading 
up to it, and each with its little window 
looking out upon the sea from between 
yard-thick granite walls. 

These walls became a little thinner as we 
ascended, the outer portion of the tower 
tapering somewhat towards the summit, 
while the inner cylinder remains of the same 
diameter throughout. But even at the 
summit the walls are of sufficient thickness 
to relieve the structure of any imputations 
as to its being, as one may say, ''jerry- 
built." 

At last, always mounting, the weary 
climbers arrived at the core of all this 
laboured ingenuity—the lamp-room, with 
the great lamp itself above it. The place 
was filled with a maze of glistening brass 
and steel machinery, and for order was like 
the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. Here 
was to be found the machinery for re- 
volving the lamp (this being a flash.light), 
for ringing fog-bells, for firing charges of 
guncotton in thick weather, and much else. 
The keeper fired a small charge to show us 
the mechanism ; the full charge, he said, 
made a report like that of a cannon, and 
shook the tower. It was attached to a wire, 
run up to the end of a pole above the light, 
and there fired by electricity. He also set 
the machinery going which revolved the 
lamp, but the details were so many, ant! 
the explanations so technical, that it was 
necessary to be an engineer to understand 
it all thoroughly. 

Not the least interesting thing in the 
room to a lover of the works of R. L. 
Stevenson was a brass plate with Thomas 
Stevenson, c.E," written upon it, and 
underneath the date, 1873. And so this 
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was one of his '* founded towers," and here, 
too, shone one of his “strong lamps." 
Perhaps in the scanty library in the living- 
room were one or two of the works of his 
son. This tremendous granite pillar, and 
those brilliant books—which of them will 
be the first to perish ? "They both prevail 
as yet against the attacks of the sea and 
the attacks of critics, strong and unim- 
paired. 

Crawling beneath the great glistening 
lenses we all entered the lamp. The light 
itself is, of course, of no extraordinary 
power ; it is from the lenses that it derives 
its strength, and they are truly wonderful 
in their size and thickness and dazzling 
play of colour when the sun strikes them. 
The keeper raised and lowered the bi 
circular wicks, and explained the meth 
of oleaning them. He then led the way 
outside to the breezy platform surrounding 
the light, which is some three hundred feet 
&bove the level of the sea. 

The view was heart-stirring. Below us 
the ocean spread out far on every side, on 
its surface many little wandering lines, 
telling of the innumerable currents. Some 
two miles off, the rugged cliffs of the Calf 
rose up grandly in the strong sunlight, and 
beyond them the shores of the Isle of Man 
stretched out in each direction, until they 
were lost in the distance. Above us was 
the cloudless summer sky, and on our faces 
blew the gentle summer breeze. 

The keeper had accompanied us, his glass 
under his arm, and, one story leading to 
another, his talk became so interesting that 
it drew us from the scenery. He told us of 
the winter gales when the great tower 
shook and trembled, and the spume flew in 
sheets right above its summit. Of one 
night in particular —his worst storm—when 
he came out on to this same platform to 
see that all was right, and went back again, 
because, as he said, with & fine simplicity, 
"I was afraid"; of being without fresh 
bread and meat for weeks together, when 
they had to fall back upon the tinned food 
and biscuits —and this within two miles of 
land. He told us of the sea-birds dashing 
themselves against the light by hundreds, 
and being found in the morning lying dead 
upon the platform: “It makes you feel 
that sorry for them, sir!" He talked cf 
wrecks before the light was built, when 
ships went down suddenly, and not a soul 
was saved. Of his companions and him- 
self, and their sole amusements, fishing and 
reading, and, most of all, of the terrible 
monotony of the life. Two years is as 
much as most men can stand, but ”—smiling 
—“ I have been here seven.” 

We looked round us. It was good to 
come here for a trip upon a pleasant summer 
day—but seven years of it! Seven years 
with the bleak grey winter weather and the 
furious gales, always with the same two or 
three faces around you, and the same un- 
changing sea below you; no society from 
one year's end ío another except, very 
occasionally, a boat-load of holiday-makers 
like ourselves. The last entry in the big 
visitors' book was in July, and it was now 
the middle of August —summertime ; that is 
to say, the only time for visitors. 

We descended the ladders again in silence 
to the ground-floor, and thence went down 
the iron rungs to the solid rock. The 
keepers seemed loth to let us go, saying 
there was no hurry, as the tide would be 
favourable for some time yet. We could 
not altogether attribute this eagerness for 
our society to the charm and brilliance of 
our conversation. When you have not 
seen a strange face for perhaps a month or 
more, you are quite ready to talk even about 
the weather. 

But at last the time came for our de- 
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parture. The rowers took their places, the 
others ensconced themselves in the stern, 
the oars were dipped, and, with waving 
caps and shouts of good-bye, we said fare- 
well to our kind hosts. The water gurgled 
and foamed under our bows, the lighthouse 
grew smaller and smaller in the distance, 
until at last we turned to the left under the 
shelter of the Calf, and the cliffs shut it off 
from view. 

It seems strange to think of it all now. 
As I write the twilight will be drawing in 
over the still sea, and the first stars will 
just have begun to twinkle. The great 
lamp will have been lighted, and will be 
flashing out its message of warning far 
across the waters. One man will be u 


there on watch, the others most likely in 


the living-room, reading. There will be no 
sound at all save the soft lapping of the 
little waves upon the stone, and perhaps 
from far away the faint hoot of a stenmer’s 
eyren. And here am I anchored in the 
midst of six millions of people packed 
together like herrings in a barrel, the noise 
of them never out of my ears. And I sup- 
pose it is seldom that we think there is 
anything incongruous in our respective 
situations. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “WARSPITE” BOY’S FEAT. 


From Waverley, Sydney, New South Wales, a 
correspondent writes: “Having read with interest in 
the first part of the current volume of the ‘B.O.P. 
the article by Mr. John Foster on ‘Life on Board the 
Training Ship Port Jackson, I send some fects that will 
no doubt interest B. O. P. readers in the old country. 
A very pleasant little function took place on board the 
British training ehip Port Jackson here, when one 
of the lads on board, named Frederic Dawes, was 
Be by Sir Frederick Darley, on behalf of the 

yal Shipwreck Relief and Humane Society of New 
South- Wales, with the Society's silver medal to com- 
memorate his bravery in saving life. The story of 
his achievement is that on the night of November 27, 
a lad named Ernest Barker, while playing on the wharf 
at Woolloomooloo Bay, where the Port Jackson was 
moored, fell into the water. Young Dawes saw him 
fall, and immediately dived in after him from the 
vessel. He caught the lad under water, and when 
he rose to the surface the child was clinging round 
his neck. In that position he swam with him to 
shore, and saved him. In addition to the Bociety’s 
medal, young Dawes was p with a gold medal 
on behalf of the parents of the child, with the Societ y's 
certificate, and with a book by Sir Frederiek Darley.” 


-- 
THE TEMPTATIONS OF DAILY 
LIFE. 


TEMPTATIONS, when we meet them at first, are as 
the lion that roared upon Samson; but, if we over- 
come them, the next time we see them we shall find a 
nest of honey within them.— BuxvAx. 


A Little Misunderstanding ! 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by Louis WAIN.) 


* What! Nothing for dinner? ' 


* No, my dear; you told me that you ‘caught a crab in the boat this morning, so I bought nothing." 


—— E 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " “The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


OHNNIE REID, as we must continue to 
call him, for the present at all events, 
was a strange boy, or rather was he— 
ychologically considered—two or three 
bos rolled into one? 
He had a surface life, so to speak ; but he 
had an inner and a greater life as well ! 
Probably there are a great many boys 
around us just like Johnnie, if we but 
knew it, only we are far too busy to bother. 
Yet how few of us believe that a boy is any- 
thing else save what he outwardly seems. 
We see him going off to the field, bat in 
hand, with a smiling, yet somewhat un- 
meaning or even inane face, which has little 


CHAPTER XI.— JOHNNIE REVISITS THE SLUMS. 


character in it, because the features are as 
yet unaffected by the thoughts or feelings 
that move within. We see him, I say, 
marching fieldwards on a summer's day, or 
we meet him in autumn lagging home with 
a big muddy football in his arms, and we 
simply remark “ That is Tommy Gray, or 
young Jack White," as the case may be. 

But we forget that what we see is but the 
shell of young Tom or Jack, or from that 
cursory glance which we think is all the lad 
is worth we can no more judge of the 
world within him, that may be teeming 
with thoughts and imaginings, than the 
Scientist can judge of what lies at this 


earth's hot centre from what he observes 
on its surface. In a pretty chaotic kind of 
condition those thoughts and imaginings 
may be, for the time being, and without 
either order or arrangement, like a mob of 
armed soldiers in a field! Yet at the 


trumpet’s call that mob hurries hither and 


thither, and forms itself into rank and file; 


company and battalion ; into an army itself, 
which under a competent leader shall 
march on to do mighty deeds and help to 
move even empires. And so from the 
chaos of the boy-mind order may come. 


- 


The smaller thoughts and plánnings may 


join and rejoin like the tributaries of a river 
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near its source, until they form at last a 
mighty stream that can bear the bark of 
life steadily, calmly, onwards to the ocean of 
Eternity. 

Johnnie's inner life was one of a kind that 
he could scarce have shared with everyone. 


And it was many-sided too. Had you. 


found him alone in a wood with some book 
in his hand, you would have taken him for 
a very studious lad. But you would have 
been mistaken. To this wood Johnnie may 
have come not to wrestle with the eccen- 
tricities and irresponsibilities of irregular 
verbs, but simply to revel in the writings 
of his favourite authors, and perhaps build 
a few castles of his own in the air, careless 
whether they fell or floated. 

He was not at all like other boys ; had he 
been so, I might not have troubled to tell 
his story. No, for Ulysses was Johnnie's 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer, and Eneas his Sinbad 
the Sailor. 

But in this we see but one facet of tho 
boy's character. 

or Johnnie was in the habit, figuratively 
speaking, of button-holing that soul of his 
and 3 it away into a corner to have a 
quiet talk with it, to hold with it a kind of 
council meeting, at which not only was his 
immediate past reviewed, but plans and 
deliberations formed for the future. 

When Johnnie’s conscience was the 
Captain who presided at a court-martial 
held on Johnnie's soul, the scales of justice 
were evenly balanced indeed. God Himself 
was near him at such times, and bravely 
enough the lad took himself to task con- 
cerning his duties, not only to his own soul, 
but to those with whom he was brought 
into contact. 

Was he performing those duties honestly ? 
He was put into the world to work—every- 
body is—was he preparing himself for that 
work ? 

Then there was Johnnie with all his love 
of wild adventure ; Johnnie on the amateur 
stage as singer ; Johnnie fishing by the quiet 
riverside alone, but thinking, thinking all 
the time; or Johnnie in pi circus, the 
arena being the wild moorland, his horse 
the shaggy Shetland Boz or Coz. Why, it 
is evident there were not only two or 
three, but half a score of Johnnies rolled 
into one. 

There was one subject on which Johnnie 
and his conscience were continually at 
loggerheads, and it would be difticult to 
say which had the best of it. The question 
was, Had he done right in leaving his auntie- 
mother so abruptly ? Somehow he still felt 
that in not talking the subject over with her 
in her sane momenta and receiving her con- 
sent to go away to better himself, he had 
acted in an unkind or even cowardly manner. 

Whatever she was now, she had done well 
for him in his early life, and his flight must 
have caused the unhappy lady many bitter 
thoughts and tears. 

Did Johnnie still look back with any kind 
of pleasure to his life in the slums ? 

It would be difficult to say, for it is with 
youth as it is with the sapling tree. The 
tree forms its wealth of roots when very 
young. It may be wrenched from the ground 
and transplanted ; but it has left some of its 
tenderest rkizomes in the spot where it 
grew, and the earth all about there is 
hallowed. So clings the soul in thought 
to the place it once—in the distant days of 
youth—called home. 
homely it may have been, but still—it was 
home. 

Well, it may have been this, as well as the 
belief to which he undoubtedly leant that 
he had not actually said Good-bye ” to 
his auntie-mother, that led to the resolve 
he now formed. 

"Tun," h: said one micrning about the 


Rude and rough and . 
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middle of December, ‘‘ you and I are going 
home to Queer Street to spend Christmas.” 

Tim cocked his head to one side, pricked 
his ears, and tried to consider. 

" [t may be the last time, my Tim, we 
shall see them and the place for years— 
or for ever, because I'm going away to sea 
soon. “t Nay, my dear doggie, you needn't 
hold back your ears, and look so sad and 
pitiful, for I am going to take you with me. 
Nobody gets Johnnie who won't have 
Johnnie's Tim; so that is settled.“ 


What a long, long time it seemed to 
Johnnie since he had left the district called 
Queer Street, and still it was not quite a 
year; only days and weeks are longer the 
younger we are, and, besides, we generally 
look upon time as long or short according 
to the number of events recorded therein. 


Christmas week, and just as Johnnie had 
known it in the slums many times and oft. 
The 'bus put the boy down a full half-mile 
from the district, and with his dog at his 
heels he walked the rest. He had written 
to no one to announce his coming, so he 
would be expected by no one. He would 
simply walk straight into Mother Doolan's 
public-house, and ten to one there would 
be those therein who would know him and 
Tim also. 

Before Johnnie's train had rattled into 
the suburbs, he was in a region of snow and 
frost —the ground was hard as adamant, and 
the lesser streams were sheeted with white 
ice; but here in the slums, though gloomy 
winter frowned in clouds and storm, the 
streets were damp with the familiar mud of 
such districts ; grocers’ shops were glaringly 
and invitingly dressed ; straw lay on the 
pavements outside butchers’ shops, where 
splendid sides of prime Scotch made the 
mouths of homeless wanderers water, and 
where dressed pigs with oranges in their 
mouths lay on slabs, with holly, holly 
everywhere, glaring gas, and blue-aproned 
apprentices shouting “ Come buy! Come 
buy! Come buy!" The gin-palaces at 
corners had open doors, through which 
poured alcoholic odours that enticed, alas 
many a wanderer inside. Near these 
stood stolid policemen, taking but little 
heed, however, of drunken men who stag- 
gered by. It was Christmas week, and so 
long as the revellers could keep on one end 
the law would hardly trouble them. One 
of these policemen was the self-same green- 
horn who had carried Johnnie's sack for 
him when coming home from Covent 
Garden, and the boy treated him to a smile 
and a bit of friendly chaft. 

Then, by-and-by, whom should he meet but 
his old friend the sergeant. He was off 
duty, and willingly accompanied Johnnie 
to Mother Doolan’s, the two talking gaily all 
the while. 

Just like old times, isn’t it, Sergeant? 
said the lad when they reached Doolan's. 

"In you go, Sergeant Age before 
honour and glory." 

“ Hillo, Jack!“ cried a lanky youth who 
knew our hero. Why, you ain't copped, 
are ye?” 

** Well, I have not seen the warrant yet,” 
laughed Johnnie. *' Been before the beak 
yourself lately, Gills ? ” 

“No,” said Gills, “and nobody hain't. 
W'y, old passon Bell he's been and gone 
and converted most every lad who was 
worth a brass farden. Lend us a skivvie, 
won't ye? , Christmas-time, yer know.“ 

Johnnie gave him a shilling, but told him 


. to keep it dark, because he did not want a 


swarm of old pals about him. 

„Not on business to-dye, Sergeant? 
asked one of the crowd at the bar; and 
several cars vero turned to hear tho repiy. 


* Not to-day, Chicken. Know where to 
find you when I want you," was the ser- 
geant's reply. 

But after a few minutes' talk the sergeant 
bade the boy a <a good-morning, and 
left, and as soon as he had got as much 
news as he cared for from old pals, Johnnie 
also made his exit. 

He was lucky enough to find Pizzie Green 
in his rooms. | 

“ Why, lad, is it you yourself, Johnnie? 

Johnnie admitted that it was no other, 
and gladly took the chair his old friend 
pointed out. 

„Not in trouble, eh? That is right. 
But, bless me, this is the happiest thing in 
mornings I've had for many's the long day. 
Why, boy, you've grown tremendous! 
Your auntie won't know you. I can't help 
looking at you. Yes, she is all right, at 
present, you know. Been so for some time. 
But oh! Johnnie, she did take on about 
you. I did think the old lady would peg 
out over it." 

Johnnie's eyes filled with tears, which 
he took no pains to conceal. 

* I think now," he said, it was cruel of 
me to go as I did, and when I did.“ 

It was all for the best, though, at the 
time." 

„Well, it was meant for the best, Pizzie ; 
but still I'm glad I have come back. I can 
say good.bye now, as—as I should do. 
And Tim, too, for she loved poor Tim.” 

After a long conversation Pizzie went off 
with Johnnie in a cab to Mr. Bell's; and 
what a welcome he had there again ! 

“Now for my auntie-mother. 
Tim." 

No, Johnnie. I'll go and break the 
news to her first," said Mr. Bell. 

The poor creature was wild with joy, 
and at once started bustling round to get 
her room to look as tidy as possible, and the 
ood missionary assisted her. 

And oh, Mr. Bell," she exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
thank God this day that the dear boy will 
find me clothed and in my right mind.” 

* Amen," said Mr. Bell. 

And,“ he added, let us pray, Mrs. 
Reid, and continue to pray, that we may 
always remain 80.“ 

He paused to look at her as she was 
dusting the mantelpiece. The tears were 
pouring down her face, but she gave him 
her hand. It was a pled 

* Now, Mrs. Reid, the room looks beautiful, 
and I'll just run round the corner and buy 
a nice flower for the table while you dress. 

He bought the flower and a parcel or two 
of odd ments from the grocer and baker 
Bought them and brought them with 
iim. 

And all that happy evening Johnnie 
would not leave her, and would sleep no- 
where else except upon the hearth-rug with 
Tim, just as he used to do in what he 
called the '* dear old days." 

After that, and all through the Christmas 
week, he stayed with Pizzie Green at night, 
but was at his auntie's nearly all day long. 

Not a haunt of his own nor of Mr. Bell's 
or Pizzie's the boy did not visit during 
these never-to-be-forgotten days, and not 
an old pal, however rough and bad, he did 
not speak to; but all the while there was 
just a little sadness at Johnnie's heart. It 
is thus with all of us when visiting old 
scenes to which we feel we may never more 
return. 

“ And so, my boy, you are actually going 
to sea! How, lad—in what capacity? 

" Haven't really thought of that vet, 
Pizzie. As a sort of stowaway, perhaps." 

Not legal, Johnnie—not legal.“ 

I'll chance it.“ . 

“ But they'll chuck you.” 

* What—overbozrl ? " 


Come, 


* No, into the first homeward ship they 
meet." 

* But now, Johnnie, hold fast to the arms 
of the chair, because I'm going to make a 
statement that'll startle you. I'm going 
to America myself.” 

“ You, Pizzie? " 

* Me, my sonny. I have challenged the 
Philadelphia Chicken, and if I get fair play 
PH pull it off.” 

That ts a startler, Pizzie.“ 

* Knew I would astonish you.“ 

Then Pizzie drew his chair close up to 
Johnnie’s. 

This exhibition, lad, isn't my only 
reason for going to the States." 

«€ No 9 57 

* No, I have another, and how much of 
my scheme I ought to tell you of I am not 
quite certain. If you were like the ordinary 
run of youngsters, I should say nothing. 
Ahem! I wrote to you about Blackie,” 
continued Pizrie. ‘‘I have thought a lot 
on the subject since writing.” 

* He seemed such a nice man, Pizzie, 
except that one morning when I found him 
at the foot of the dead tree in S—— gazing 
at my window. He looked horrible just for 
a moment.” 

* He is terrible. But tell me this, were you 
late that morning in getting up? 

Very late. It was after a bad night, 
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and fully eleven before I. pulled up the 
blind." 

Ay, lad, and Blackie thought that 
window-blind would not be up again till 
after an inquest on your dead body. 

That is too dreadful.” 

“ Yea, but it is right that you should 
know it. And it is in the „ 
a vain one; mind, I don't say it won't 
a vain one—of clearing up the m 
that I'm going to America to star it through 
the States." 

** [t is too good of you." 

* Not a bit of it. Your father, Johnnie, 
will be on tenter-hooks till he does go. 
The holiday will do me good, and with my 
London luck I shan’t lose a penny over it. 

“That man Blackie, he continued, 
“ has got to go down, or Pizzie Green will." 

" And you think——" 

** I'm not thinking much about anything. 
Im not even guessing, but I'm going to 
see; and if I’m not very much mistaken 
there is mischief in the air if it can't be 
averted. So you must promise me to 
keep your weather-eye lifting wherever you 
go, and if you see this evil fellow let me 
know." 

“ But, Pizzie, you don’t surely mean me 
to understand that this Blackie—a ‘ medical 
missionary ' he said Š 

* Medical fiddlestick ! " interrupted Pizzie. 


„ means to take my life?“ 

Oh, no, not unless it is absolutely 
necessary—not unless and until you get 
m the way of the wire-puller's interests. 
For of course you must be aware that 


. Blackie is but a tool, and that is the reason 


why you must never breathe & word to 
your dearest friend about what I am now 
telling you." 

But why, Pizzie, should anybody want 
to injure or kill me? 

Pizzie Green held up his hands and said : 

„Hush! my boy. Hush! Leave that for 
Pizzie to find out. Keep my warning ever 
and always before you, but leave absolutely 
everything else to me. You are not fool 
enough to build castles in the air concerning 
what I have told you, and you are not 
coward enough to let the matter keep you 
awake at night. "That is all, Johnnie. 

“ And now we'll have the girls in to give 
us some music, and you must give us a 
Christmas song or two. It is Christmas 
time, and we all want to laugh and grow 
as fat as the geese that hang in Messrs. 
Bradley Brothers' flaring windows." 


When Johnnie Reid left the slums this 
timc, he was bright and cheerful and hope- 
ful, and so was everybody he bade good- 
bye to. 


(To be continu.d.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


Bv THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “Uncle Towser,” “ The Wallaby-man,” etc. 


(Nlitat rated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER X.—QAUNT'S HOUSE. 


＋ i 
1 HAD been more than a year at Abbey. 
side. The dark days of chill October, 
1857, had come round again, with the sun 
setting earlier each day, and bringing in the 
ghostly times after tea. 

Naturally our thoughts turned back to 
the startling event which had happened 
about the same time in the preceding year. 
We talked of Powell and the Lemur, and 
the awful scare of the Fire Bell. Vague 
surmises were set afloat concerning Powell. 
No one could trace their origin, but they 
gathered shape and caused excitement. 

` There was a report that Powell had been 
seen one night in the cloisters disappearing 
down a passage leading to the class-rooms. 
Boys met together after tea for whispered 
confabulations. It was said that Powell 
had been seen hurrying along the Ghost’s 


ey e 
Walk to the corner behind the buttress of 
the north transept. Another report stated 
that old Grimbone had seen him among the 
tombstones. It was even said that he had 
been seen in broad daylight walking down 
Cheap Street. 

It was always some chap" who saw 
him and told the other chape.” Smith 
heard it from Robinson, and told Green. 
When Green asked Robinson who told him, 
the answer was: Oh, I don'no! Every- 
one is talking of it. There's no doubt it's 
true." i 


Risden generally worked at his drawings 


between tea and preparation. He some- 
times allowed me to sit in his study and 
watch him at work. One evening I asked 
him what he thought about those reporta. 
He paused, with uplifted pencil, and asked 


me how I knew that Cesar came to Britain 
I answered, because the history-book said 
so, but J could not see what that had to do 
with it. 

" My good chap," he replied, “ has it 
ever occurred to you to ask why the history- 
book says so? 

J said it had not. 

Just so, he answered. “ You are one 
of the common mob of— what shall I call 
them ?—who swallow everything they read 
in a book. Suppose I 4 you that. 
Cesar never came to Britain, what should 
you say? 

“ That you were a——’ 

“Go slow; don't use unparliamentary- 
language. You mean you would doubt my 
veracity, eh? 

“ Yes, I should doubt your voracity.” 

“ Your what? Oh, I cannot waste breath 
on such a duffer! You poor chaps in tho 
Third can't understand English ! ” 

When George Risden got into this mood 
he was as intractable as the subjunctive in 
oblique narration. Getting outside his study 
door, I fired a last shot through the chink : 

How do you know that John Pruger 
strangled Erasmus Ollanburt? Yah!” 
And then I ran for my life down the passage, 

I could not make out why he parried my 
question by an irrelevant allusion to Cesar, 
lt may have been one of his eccentricitics. 
He was fond of springing strange questions 
upon some unsuspecting comrade, and 
trying to corner him in the attempt to 
answer it. I remember his asking a Sixta 
Form fellow one day: Which is easier to 
imagine a substance able to be subdivided 
indefinitely, or not?" He did not care 
which side his adversary took. He was 
always ready to defend the contrary view. 
He was a formidable opponent in the School 
Debating Club. He would sit silent through 
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the ter portion of a debate, till he saw 
which way the majority of the house was 
going ; then he would stand up and batter 
the winning side with lyddite shells of argu- 
ment which generally secured the verdict. 

There was one question, however, which 
fairly baffled Vespasian, though he brought 
all his mental powers to bear upon it. It 
was a question often asked in the school. 
From the head prefect to the lowest junior 
probably there was not a single boy who 
did not often ask that question. And the 
strange thing was that no one would ever 
attempt to answer it. It was concerned 
with a house in the neighbourhood—“ Why 
arc the blindso Gaunt s House always down ~ ” 

Gaunt’s House was about a mile from 
Abbeyside School. The local guide-book 
described it as “an interesting historical 
mansion, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Tradition tells that it was originally 
built by John of Gaunt, who is said to have 
owned considerable property in the neigh- 
bourhood. The present mansion is prob- 
ably of later date, and no reliable particulars 
of its carly history are on record." 

The house always impressed us boys with 
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of these reasons could afford a satisfactory 
explanation. 

he house was inhabited by a widow 
lady, Mrs. Deathomey, and her son Gilbert. 
The former was never seen, for it was re- 
ported that she had not once been outside 
the garden gates since the day she first 
entered them, about three years before. 

Gilbert Deathomey might often be seen 
in the streets of Blandborne, when he came 
into the town to buy the necessaries of life. 
He was a shabby-looking, undersized in- 
dividual, narrow-chested, with  slopin 
shoulders. He always wore a grey an 
ancient scft felt hat, and a greenish-looking 
overcoat, which hung loosely about him. 
He looked pale and scared, and was seldom 
seen with a companion. He shambled alon 
with short stealthy steps, and always looke 
afraid of his own shadow. We boys 
habitually spoke of him as that cracked 
chap." 

The gateway of Gaunts House was 
enough to excite awed interest. Two mas- 
sive stone pillars, encrusted with lichens 
and draped with ivy, supported a pair of 
wiverns grotesquely carved. Heavy rusted 


e Deathomey swept the board with his arm." 
iron gates, secured with chain and padlock, 


a senge of awe. One extraordinary fact 
may be told about it in a single line. 

The blinds of Gaunt’s House were always 
down. We often repeated that statement, 
and it always conveyed a weird sensation. 
We often passed the house in the course 
of walks and _ paper-chases. On bright 
spring days, when Nature was rejoicing in 
the revival of life from wintry death; on 
glad summer days, when the trees were 
* gwaggering in all their leafy gallantry " ; 
on sad autumnal days, when people are 
generally glad to invite the fitful sun-gleam 
into their rooms; on bright frosty winter 
days, when sunshine warmth is ever grateful 
—at all seasons, on all days, the blinds of 
-Gaunta House were always down. 

No one was ever able to tell the reason 
-of this strange condition. If you met a 
labourer in sight of the house, and asked 
him why the "blinds were always down, he 
would say the house was uncanny, and 
could tell queer tales. If you tried to 
reason out s cause, you might argue that 
blinds are drawn down under the blaze of 
eun, or when the presence of death demands 
such & token of respect for the departed, 
or when & house is uninhabited. 


Not one 


barred the entrance.. Overhangi the 
walls, which stretched on either hand, were 
great ilex-trees, their huge trunks and limbe 
ooming black and corrugated, like t 
serpente, beneath canopies of sombre 7 de 
The drive was overgrown with nettles, and 
showed no sign of a carriage- wheel. 

Views of the house could be obtained 
from the moor and the adjacent fields. It 
wore a gloomy and forbidding aspect, with 
its hearse-like trappings of fir and ilex—a 
rambling house with narrow windows, un- 
gainly and grim. Seen in the waning light, 
partially veiled in mist, it suggested chill 
desolation, shivering agues, dread secrets, 
ghostly fears. 

At the beginning of that winter half there 
appeared on the school stage a new character, 
in the person of a day-boy named John 
Coates. He was tall and powerfully built, 
with sandy hair and grey eyes. He had a 
reputation for mathematics, and com- 
manded a fair amount of respect by being 
placed at once in the highest class for 
Euclid and arithmetic. Furthermore, he 
claimed to be personally acquainted with 
Gilbert Deathomey. You may be sure we 


plied him with questions about the “ cracked 
chap.” But he did not seem able to tell 
us much. He was always going to do a 
lot" that would enable him to find out 
everything. 

* | shall ask him to our house the next 
time I have & chance; and then he will 
ask me to his, and I shall get him to take 
me over it, and explain why the blinds are 
always drawn. Oh, yes, I will get it all 
out of him, you may be sure." 

We waited patiently for a fulfilment of 
these grand schemes, but we waited in vain. 
Our curiosity never seemed fated to be 
satisfied. But at last something happened. 

Coates had an uncle who tipped him 
handsomely on his sixteenth birthday. 
Coates decided to buy a sct of chessmen 
and board with the money. He was very 
fond of the game, and no mean performer. 
He sometimes played with one of the 
masters, and had been known to beat him. 

So Coates went one afternoon to Ellis, the 
stationer in Cheap Street, and looked at his 
stock. While he was so engaged, Gilbert 
Deathomey entered the shop. Coates did 
not notice him, being engrossed in com- 
paring the merits of the different sets. 
Now Gilbert Deathomey was nothing less 
than a genius at the game ; he could play 
blindfold. He composed problems, and 
solved those given in various newspapers. 
His eyes were now riveted on the chessmen 
being reviewed by Coates. He touched him 
on the shoulder, and asked : 

* Do you play chess? 

Coates looked round. 

* Hulloh ! Deathomey, is that you? 
I play. Do you?” 

[17 Yes." 

They consulted together over the selec- . 
tion. When the decision was finally made, 
and Coates had the parcel under his arm, he 
said: 

“ Will you come home and have a game? 


Yes, 


“ I don't know your people." 

* Never mind. I have a reom where no 
one ever comes. It will be all right." 

So Deathomey consented, and they left 
the shop. On,reaching the house, Coates 
showed the way to a snug room at the back, 
on the ground floor. The parcel was un- 
packed, the board was outspread, the forces 
were set in array, and the game com- 
menced. 

It was soon evident to Coates that his 
antagonist was out-manœuvring him by 
superior skill Playing with rapidity and 
precision, Deathomey established a strong 
attack in the first bio oe But by 
some unlucky oversight committed one 
of those strange blunders which sometimes 
occur even in the games of famous players. 
He left his queen exposed to capture, with- 
out any prospect of adequate retaliation. 

Coates paused a few moments after the 
fatal move was made, so as not to appear 
too elated. Then he quietly took the queen. 
His move was like touching the knob which 
explodes a mine by an electric spark. 

His opponent sprang up from his chair, 
his eyes fixed with a startled glare upon the 
board. He did not speak, but uttered :. 
sound between a howl and a growl, ex- 
pressive of condensed rage and dismay. 

Coates tried to treat the mistake as a 
joke. Awfully bad luck you should have 
made such a slip. You played a splendid 
188 I had no chance. Take the move 

ack, by all means.“ 

The only answer was the utterance of 
another growl of baffled fury. Without a 
word, Deathomey swept the with his 
arm, scattering the men in ruin about the 
room ; then, bursting off, he seized his hat 
and rushed out of the house, slamming the 
front door behind him. 


* Here, I say!” shouted Coates, with 
indignant wrath; but the slammed door 
rendered expostulation useless. What a 
crazy cad! Mynewchessmen! The brute! 
Of course, they are smashed. There’s a 
headless horseman, a chip rook, the 
king’s crown gone. What a beastly cad!” 

With rueful regrets he gathered in the 


mutilated host, and for the next hour he ` 


did his best to tend the wounded with 
sealing-wax. 

Coates told us of it next day, and we 
chaffed him about his lunatic friend, and 
asked if that was all he could do towards 
solving the mysteries of Guunt's House. 
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“I haven't done with him yet," said 
Coates. “Tl stick to it till I find out, 
even if it comes to turning burglar. Ob, 
you may rely upon it, I'll find out a thin 
ortwo. Iwon'thave my chessmen smashed 
for nothing! Wait till I come across him 
again!“ 

We waited, certainly there was no help 
for it. But many matters of school interest 
occurred to blunt, in some degree, the 
stress of curiosity before our waiting ended. 
One day Coates turned up full of excite- 
ment. T. 

Look here," he said, “I'll have my 
innings at last, and see if I don't score! I 
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met Deathomey in the town yesterday, and 
he was awfully polite. He just about 
apologised for playing the maniac, and -he 
is going to get me a new set of chesamen. 
He was awfully ashamed of himself. and 
said, if I could forgive him, he hoped I 
would come to Gaunt's House next Satur- 
day and have a game. . 

Are you going? 

" Rather so! I should think I was! Do 
you imagine I would miss the chance? I 
am going to solve a mystery, and find out 
why the blinds of Gaunt's House are always 
down.” 

(To be continued.) 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. . 


Bv JoHN LRA, 


Author of he Raven's Riddle," * Byrope's Biography,” “ The Mysteries of Derricks Den,“ etc. etc. 


BIARWOOD was & place for any fellow 
to be proud of, setting aside the dis- 


tinction of its scholars and the triumphs ° 


of its athletes. It was situated in a fair 
western county, reputed alike for the natural 
beauty it contains and the men of achieve- 
ments it has given to history. Briarwood 
school stood some two miles from the 
coast. Under the shadow of its ancient 
walls there flowed a pleasant river, and 
where this river joined the sea stood a 
quaint little town. Between its harbour 
walls whole fleets of fishing-smacks were 
moored, as weather-beaten and sea- worn 
as if they had just dropped anchor after 
following the wake of the Golden Hind in 
her glorious voyage round the world. 

Bar Harbour was out of bounds at Briar- 
wood, but it had happened more than once 
that the school boat, launched on the 
quieter waters of the Gleam three good 
miles Away, had found tide and temptation 
too strong to buffet, and had drifted among 
the fishing-smacks—a gadding butterfly in a 
crowd of sombre moths. The banks of the 
river were densely overhung with foliage, and 
the unquiet spirits of Briarwood considered 
it a safer highway at times than the road 
itself. 

As Douglas and I alighted at the gates 
I cohfess to a feeling of some pride and 
importance. We were amongst the earliest 
arrivals, and I lost no time in waiting on 
Dr. Thorne to introduce my cousin. At 
the same time I delivered a letter that Uncle 
Dick had given me. 

The Head of Briarwood understood how 
to receive a new fellow, but I believe Douglas 
puzzled him. When I had handed him 
the letter he invited us to sit down while 
he read it. 

“I have arranged," he said presently, 
addressing me, "for you and your cousin 
to occupy the same dormitory, and when 
you leave me you can seek out Mrs. Dry, 
who will see that his things are taken 
there. Now, Douglas," he added, turning 
to my cousin, “ I shall hope to find that 
those who support the element of good in 
our school] have been reinforced by your 
arrival." 

Douglas had worn a preoccupied air 
while the Doctor was reading his letter, 
and it had not left him during this little 
speech. At its end, he looked up with 
a slight flush on his cheek, and said— 

* Is that letter from Uncle Dick ? ” 

Dr. Thorne was taken aback, but not 
more than I was. 

“ Your uncle has—yes, the letter is from 
your uncle," he said rather stiffly. — 
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" Does he say anything about me?” 
asked Douglas. 

The master adjusted his glasses, threw 
his head back, and scrutinised his ques- 
tioner. 

" Really," said he, "I must—I must 
decline to answer you. Indeed, I fail to 
recognise your right to make such inquiries.” 

"Oh, why not?" cried my cousin 
peevishly. | 

The head master of Briarwood College rose 
from his leather chair of state. I slipped 
to the carpet, too, though my limbs scarcely 
felt capable of bearing me. 

“ Heatherstone," said he, turning again 
to me, show your cousin round the school, 
and make him acquainted with anything 
respecting it which may assist him in 
understanding what his duties will be." 

Then, as we were leaving the room, he 
added : | 
. “I shall want to see you alone, Dunn, 
in this room after call*over to-night. Mean- 
time you will remain with your cousin.“ 

To this declaration Douglas made no 
response, so I answered for him, and a 
moment later we were crossing the quad. 
rangle together. 

" Why didn't you tell me about the 
letter? said he. 

" What was there to tell ? ” said IJ. Uncle 
Dick simply told me to hand it to the Doctor, 
and I know nothing ‘about it beyond that. 
But, I say, it won't do for you to talk as you 
did. You'll get into hot water in no time 
with manners like that.“ 

The quadrangle had been filling while we 
were interviewing the Doctor. The babel 
of voices from the corner round Hall door 
was now quite uproarious, and before 
Doug'as could acknowledge the good ad- 
vice I had just given him we came up 
with two other fellows. They were in the 
act of parting from one another, so I 
took it as an opportunity for introducing 
Douglas. 

* Oh, I say, Riley," I called out, clapping 
& hand on the shoulder of one of these 
worthies, “ this is my cousin, Douglas Dunn, 
you know. He's coming to Briarwood this 
term." 

Riley said he was glad to hear it, and held 
out his hand to Douglas, who. took it without 
any great show of exuberance. I tried to 
keep up the talk for a minute or two, but 
felt disheartened at Douglas's silence and 
Riley's evident surprise, and when the 
former turned from us and amused himself 
by picking up a handful of gravel stones to 
shy one by one at a scrap of paper moving 
in the wind, I gave up. » 


„Sea you again, by-and-by," I said to 
Riley, taking my cousin by the sleeve. 

A. serene," cried Riley, with a glance 
at Douglas. '' Queer chap that," he added, 
leaning forward to me with the back of his 
hand against one corner of his mouth. 
Then he mingled with the throng and I led 
my charge to Mrs. Dry. Having singled 
out our property from the chaotic piles 
that had been dumped down in the porter's 
room, I called Mrs. Dry's attention to it. 
There were several fellows moving about 
among the wooden and canvas mountains, 
each requesting her services as impor- 
tunately as I was, but with her usual placid 
humour she disposed of them in good 
time. 

My cousin," said I, kicking Douglas’s 
box, * will occupy the bed next to mine. 
These are his chattels.” 

“ Be so good,” broke in Douglas, address- 
ing Mrs. Dry, as to be careful how you 
handle the box.” 

These words were spoken with such 
deliberation and in so loud a tone that 
every fellow m the room stopped what he 
was doing and looked up in wonder. I 
felt my face grow as hot as a glowing coal, 
but Mrs. Dry's bland features only grew 
blander. 

“ Very well, my dear," she said, as she 
patted Dou las on the back. Very well. 
Dr. Thorne himself shall carry it up and you 
shall follow behind to see that he does it 
properly. There!” 

A loud laugh greeted this suggestion, 
and Douglas, with a face far hotter than 
mine, strode angrily from the room. It 
was the first time I had seen him impressed. 

All the rest of the day he was subdued 
and even more silent than I had yet known 
him. 

In due course the time arrived for him to 
seek his second interview with the Doctor, 
and I accompanied him as far as the door, 
giving him encouragement and advice 
which were received in silence. Then I 
turned baek with no small feeling of relief 
to look up some of the fellows on my own 
account. 

I was not surprised to find that Riley 
had acquainted many of them with the 
fact that I now had a relative at Briarwood. 
Nor was it any matter for wonder that he 
had given them an unfavourable impression 
of my cousin. Still, as it was a subject [ 
was a little wear of, we dismissed it for 
more congenial di_.ussions concerning school 


? 


_ business. Having made the tour of three 


or four of the studies, I retired to my own, 
which henceforth Douglas was to share, 
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On opening the door I found him seated 
on one corner of the table with his elbows 
on his knees and his chin on his knuckles. 

* Well, did you see the Doctor ? " said I, 
feeling some curiosity as to hcw the inter- 
view had passed. He made no answer by 
word or gesture, but presently said in that 
peevish voice he so often assumed : 

* How long do you suppose Uncle Dick 
will expect me to stop here ? " 

A little while before such a question as 
this would have knocked me over, but I 
was used to it now. 

“ Oh, it isn't Uncle Dick." I replied; 
* there are only two people who will settle 


that, and they are Doctor Thorne and. 


Uncle Geoffrey." 

„Well, I shall write to father to-morrow,” 
he said, getting down from the table. 

* Why, what's the matter? Has the 
Doctor offended you? Hasn't he put you 
in my form?“ 

J suppose so; but I didn't listen much 
to what he said. There's too much ordering 
about to suit me.“ 

* My dear chap," I returned, thinking 
he might as well know the worst at once, it 
hasn't begun yet. But don't make up your 
mind to leave Briarwood before you are 
fairly in it." 
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At this moment the bell rang for turning 
in, and I thought it advisable that we 
should be the first in the dormitory, as one 
or two of the five other fellows who shared 
it with us were not above playing pranks 
with a new boy’s bed. We were easily 
first, and I started by telling my cousin 
the names of the occupants of the different 
beds. 

“ That one by the door is Riley’s,” I said ; 
* next. comes Crompton’s, then mine, and 
this is yours. The one on the other side 
of the room belongs to little Renshaw, 
and that one in the corner is slept in by 
Gaskill. You won't care for Gaskill.” 

For some reason that I could not fathom, 
Douglas followed my information most 
attentively, showing quite an interest in 
each of the beds. Even after I had finished 
speaking he continued to examine them 
one by one. Then, without a word, he 
seized the pillow from his own bed and 
changed it for the one on Gaskill’s. 

“ Whatever do you do that for?” said 
I, in amazement. 

. " Looks more comfortable,“ said Douglas 
coolly, ** and I don't see why I should not be 
comfortable.” 

Before I could speak again there was a 
clatter on the landing, and two or three 


fellows came in. Gaskill was not among 
them. He was always the last to appear, 
and generally got into a row for not being 
in bed when Elliot, the house captain, 
came to turn out the gas. To-night was no 
exception, and Gaskil had contrived to 
escape detect'on with only a margin of three 
minutes. Elliot left him to bound into bed 
in the dark. 

A short time later, when I was just think- 
ing of going to sleep, I was startled by a 
loud sneeze from Gaskill's bed. It was 
repeated again and again, until Riley 
growled out an inquiry which was neither 
affectionate nor sympathetic. It was not 
answered with Gaskill’s accustomed iras- 
cibility, but I heard him shifting the bed- 
clothes and pouring forth in undertones 
vituperations which he was generally ready 
enough to bestow aloud on all and sundry. 
So long was he in this agitated mood that 
the next morning I asked Douglas if it 
had kept him KR E 

* Only for a little while," said my cousin, 
in an off-hand way, “ but I didn't mind at 
all, because I knew he was getting the 
pepper which T saw him put on my pillow 
when passing the dormitory on my way 
back from Doctor Thorne's last night." 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
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E Hee ] say, give me a bit! 
awfly hungry. Oh,Isay 

Little Lord Archie's voice broke in an 
appealing quaver. The boy squatting 
amongst the grass slewed round with a 
convulsive wriggle, and focussed a pair of 
needle-sharp eyes on him. For one fleeting 
moment intense surprise was depicted on 
his countenance; but this vanished as it 
came, replaced by an expression of keen 
and .dog-like watchfulness. He coolly 
finished masticating a mouthful of scone 
and cheese, swallowed it ; then, drawing the 
back of his hand across his lips, grunted : 
“Anan?” 

Lord Archie, kneeling in the grass, let 
his upraised hands drop weakly. His little 
face was pinched with hunger, and he 
muttered, swaying as he spoke: Give m^ 
‘something to eat, please. I'm most 
awfly——" 

“ Uigh!” ejaculated the other explo- 
sively, springing up and catching his lord- 
ship by the shoulder. Spreaghs an’ gill- 
ravagin’! Ye're hungry, ye say? Here, 
hae this.“ And he thrust the chunk of 
cheese into Archie's right hand, and the 
half-finished scone into his left. 

The English boy collapsed in a heap 
amongst the grass, panting and sobbing, 
and clutching the eatables to his breast. 
His companion made a swift movement, 
lifted something at his side, and held a 
large scallop-shell brimming over with water 
to Archie's lips. 

His lordship lapped at the water like a 
three-weeks puppy, then raised himself 
rather shamefacedly. 

* Sorry," he said. "I've never felt like 
that before. Can I——" He looked eagerly 
at the provender in his hands, then glanced 
inquiringly at his companion, who nodded 
in assent, 
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CHAPTER III.—A HIGHLAND SAVAGE. 


For the next five minutes Archie's tecth 
were busily engaged. He ate voraciously 
and in silence, taking great bites, now from 
the flour scone, now from the chunk of 
cheese, 80 that both wilted away like magic, 
leaving only a few crumbs in the hollows 
of his palms. Then he flushed to the roots 
of his hair, and gave a side glance of apology 
at the good Samaritan who sat on his 
right, watching him with a sphinx-like 
countenance. 

The two boys, seated in the grass side by 
side, made a queer picture, to say the least 
of it. Archie's tace and hands were stained 
a hideous purple with blaeberry-juice ; his 
forehead and cheeks were, moreover, be- 
splotched and bedabbled with the blood 
which had flowed freely from the furze- 
bush scratches ; his once natty little neck- 
cloth was all awry, his collar crumpled and 
soiled ; and, altogether, he looked as if he 
had been set on by wild Indians and been 
beaten and half.scalped. Yet, what with 
his neatly cut velvet coat, his gold chain 
and seals, his black-leather riding- boots, 
and the corner of red silk handkerchief 
peeping from his pocket, he seemed quite 
the dandy when compared with the little 
ragged fellow who sat near. 

This good Samaritan was a sturdy, 
sinewy lad, with a nut-brown complexion lit 
up by glistening black eyes. Under the 
tattered Glengarry bonnet he wore sprouted 
a luxuriant crop of shaggy hair of a rusted 
black colour, which swept his shoulders 
behind, and in front strayed over his fore- 
head, matted and tangled, like elf-locks, 
giving an air of wildness and ferocity to the 
whole expression of his face. He seemed, 
in fact, a young caird, or tinker, or gipsy— 
a young savage, a native growth of the 
moors and mountains. He had neither 
shoes nor stockings, and his dress was 


simply a dingy grey jerkin and philabeg, 
the former thrown open at the neck and 
showing a bare brown throat. 

Lord Archie had never seen so much 
ferocity and wildness compressed into such 
a small compass, and seemingly quite ready 
to let fly ” if vexed. 

Sitting cross-legged, with bare feet tucked 
under his kilt, the Highland lad stared at 
Archie for a minute or two with the hard 
unwinking gaze of a barn owl. 

Then he asked, speaking in a high-pitched 
lilting voice: “ What's your name, chiel, 
an’ where d'ye come frae ? ” 

Little Lord Archie flicked a lump of dirt 
from his riding-boots, and said modestly : 
My name's Orme Angus Julius Archibald 
Guilderoy. What's yours ? ” 

The ragged one emitted neither reply nor 
sound for one moment; then he gave vent 
to an eldritch shrick of laughter, so bird- 
like and wild that a passing hawk swerved 
from its flight overhead, wheeled twice to 
inspect the humans, and passed on. 

"Im Archie Guilderoy," stuttered the 
other indignantly, not knowing whether to 
laugh or cry, but trying to keep a stiff 
upper lip. I'm a lord—lord of Langley 
Dale, in Sussex, and I'd thank you not to 
screech at me like that." 

“ A laird!” shrieked the Highland lad, 
suddenly inflamed with what seemed a very 
good imitation of anger. “A laird! Afol- 
ligheart ! My torture! You a laird !—you 
wee shilpit partan-faced loon! Where d' ye 
come frae ? " 

“ Polkemmet," answered Archie, edging 
away hastily from his interlocutor. “Tm 
staying with Lady Kilbarchan at Pol. 
kemmet, and I've lost my way, and ii 

At th» word Polkemmet” the young 
savage's face darkened like the sky before 
a thunderstorm. He rose up, clenching his 


fists, and looked so menacing that his lord- 
ship involuntarily did the same. 

* Polkemmet," he sneered. “So ye've 
come frae Polkemmet ? Then get you out 
o' this; nae cub frae Polkemmet comes 
here. Get out o' this, and if you show 

oursel' here again I'll pitch you down a 
inn like a football, or my name's no' Ronald 
Scavaig ! ” 

At this furious speech Lord Archie fell 
back a pace; and as he did so something 
flashed into his mind that he had heard the 
servants talk of at Polkemmet. 

Years ago the house of Polkemmet and 
its estate had belonged to an old Highland 
family named Scavaig. Through thriftless- 
ness it had gradually passed from their 
hands into those of the Kilbarchans : and 
the Scavaig family had fallen at last on 
such evil times that they had been evicted 
from the place. After this they took to thə 
open moors, and lived a wild, roving life, 
uartering themselves in the fastnesses of 
the hills and swooping down every now and 
then on their more fortunate neighbours, 
lifting ” cattle and sheep, and poaching 
incessantly on the Polkemmet preserves. 
They had thus gained for themselves the 
name of reavers, for they “ reaved,” or 
took by force from others, everything they 
required. They were, in fact, the prime 
pest of the surrounding district, and especi- 
ally of Polkemmet, to which they still laid 
claim. 

Get out o' this!“ cried the lad in the 
peat: once more. And if I see you 
ere again I'l kittle your hurdies wi’ my 
skene-occle, or my name's no’ Ronald 
Scavaig.” 

I won't get out! answered Lord Archie, 
who was possessed with a full share of 
obstinacy and tempor. ‘I won't get out 
so there! And what's a skene-occle, any- 
way ?" 

or reply Ronald unbuttoned his jerkin, 
raised his left arm, and, with an angry nod, 
pointed to the hilt of à small dirk or dagger, 
snugly deposited in the lining of the gar- 


ment. 
“That!” cried Archie. You little 
thief—you ragamuffin! You dare——!” 


Then, as Ronald drew the dirk and ad- 
vanced on him with lowering brow: '* Put 
that knife up! J have no quarrel with 
you. I’ve just been eating your bread and 
cheese. I say, don't get narky; there's 
no reason why you should poke that thing 
into me." 

The young desp2rado hesitated, then sat 
down in the grass again, a malicious leer on 
his features, and stuck the dirk into the 
ground before him. 

Tell me what I ask," he said, you 
sassenach duinhe-wassel, or you'll be skinned 
alive. And mind ye tell the truth, an’ 
nothin' but th» truth." 

* Of eourse I'll tell the truth. What do 
you want to know? J’’—his_ lordship 
swelled with pride—“ I never told a lie in 
my life." 

At this Ronald gave another wild yell of 
laughter, and seemed to fall into convul- 
sions—at least, he fell flat on his back and 
flung his bare heels into the air for one 
rapturous moment, as if imploring th? 
heavens to listen to the humour of th» 
thing. 

Then he sat up again, flung aside the 
shaggy hair from his eyes, and went on 
with his questioning. 

* Well, young laird who never told a lie, 
what did ye say your name was? 

“ Orme Angus Julius Inigo Archibald 
Guilderoy, lord of Langley Dale, in the 
county of Sussex.” 

Whether an earthquake had occurred or 
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not Archie could not tell for a moment: 
then he found himself on his back, with the 
Highland boy on his chest. í 

“ Say that again," said Ronald, holding 
a brown fist within two inches of his lord- 
ship's aristocratic snub- nose. Say that 
again—make fun o' me again, and I'll show 
ye! What's yer name?“ 

Archie.“ 

* Archie ? Well, why could ye no’ has 
said that at first? An’ ye say ye never 
telt a lee! Take that back." 

How? Here, get off my chest! 

Take that back.“ 

ce What ? ” 

“ That you never telt a lee." 

Archie lay dumb and panting under the 
weight of his antagonist; for Ronald, 
thouzh small, was solid as an anvil. 

“ Take it back," screeched the lad in the 
philabsg, beginning to work himself up into 
one of his theatrical passions that seemed 
half real, half a joke, yet not by any means 
to be joked with. 

How am I to take it back? 

Say you've told lees—scores o' them." 

Archie was dumb. 

“Go on!" cried Ronald, beginning to 
jump up and down on his lordship's chest, 
so that you might have thought he was 
sitting on a trotting horse. 

“ I've told lies—ugh ! ” 

* Go on. I'll pump the truth out o' ye." 

* Yes, scores of 'em!"' shrieked Archie. 
Get up, and let me go—you beast " 

* What's this gowd chain ?" suddenly 
burst out Ronald, turning from the abstract 
to th» concrete, and ering the gold chain 
that crossed his victim's 
waistcoat. 

Huch! Pulling on 
the chain, a gold watch 
popped out of  Archie's 
pocket. 

“ Havers ! A gowd 
watch! Wha hae ye been 
robbin’ ?”’ 

Ronald was quite smart 

enough to see that Archie, 
from his dress and manner, 
was quite entitled to wear 
a gold “watch and chain 
without being considered a 
robber. However, what 
Ronald knew and what he 
chose to do with his know- 
ledge were two different 
things. 
» Wha hae ye been 
robbin' ? " he asked again, 
resuming his horsemanship, 
till Archie thought the 
breath would veritably be 
pumped out of his body. 

" No one! I'm not a 
robber! Get off! Help!” 

“ Who—have—you—been 
—robb-ing ^" persisted 
Ronald, emphasising each 
word, and trying to imitate 
Archie’s south-country 
accent, 

" Noone! Oh !—a man.” 

" Ye've been robbing a 
man ?" 

" No—yes." 

“What kind o' man? 
I'm going to tak' th' dee- 
poseetions. Was he big or 
little?“ 

[1j Big." 

“ Black or fair ? ” 

[11 Black.” 

“Had the callant a 
beard, or was he clean 
shavit ? ” 
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* [ don't know. Let me up!” 

“ Had the callant a——" 

“ Yes. Oh, you're smothering me! He 
had a beard—anything you like.’ 

“ Whaur did ye hide the body?“ 

What body?!“ 

* Where did ye hide the body ? 
in a cairn ? " 

es! Oh, yes—it was in a cairn.” 

" An’ you ca’d me a thief a meenit ago, 
you desp'rit wee villain! What's this?“ 

Ronald forgot the robber and his victim 
at sight of the red silk handkerchief p»eping . 
from Archie's pocket. He snatched it, and 
held it up. What's this for?“ 

Jo blow my nose in.” 

The yell of laughter that broke from his 
oppressor caused that gentleman to fall 
back amidst the undergrowth, and gave 
Archie respite. But not for long. Ronald 
returned to the attack and his seat at the 
same time. 

“ Akm gaun’ t blaw your nose," said he, 
seizing his lordship’s proboscis between 
finger and thumb. 

ow or in what manner Ronald was going 
to justify his words will never be known, 
for at that moment a hand descended as if 
from heaven, seized him by the ear, lifted 
him, ragged kilt and all, squealing, kicking, 
and struggling, and flung him a dozen feet 
away into the bracken. 

He was just rising for flight, when he 
found himself flung down again by a great 
monster of a dog, which stood 00 him 
with two forepaws resting on his chest, and 
waited, evidently for its master's commands. 

(To be continued.) 
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„Could you tell me where this road leads to, please?“ 
“Jt leads to our 'ouse, and then it leads straight on." 
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CASTLE FANTASTICS: 


A STRANGE STORY OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


He Castle was entirely dark; not a 
glimmer of light anywhere. I wondered 
if any human being was in the neighbour- 
hood. I hallooed with all my might, so 
did Bob. There was no response, but 
presently a narrow lancet window was lit 
up with a yellow spark. And some one 
spoke—in the German tongue, of course. 

Bob replied in German ; he said something 
like, Wir sind Engländer und verloren, 
and the voice answered. 

** We are to wait a minute," said Bob. 

The spark of light appeared at another 
lancet, and at another, and at last it was 
quite low down, lighting up a square grating. 

“ Kommen Sie hier, said the voice 
(of course I understand German when it is 
exactly like English). 

We went stumbling across what I suppose 
was a bridge over the moat; and when we 
came to the grating we found that it was in 
& thick iron-barred door, and behind the 
grating was a big, red, red-bearded face, 
half fierce and half jovial. 

Some talk passed between Bob and the 
red man. Then the latter withdrew from 
the grating, and Bob said to me, This is 
the Castle of Count Fantastics."' 

* That sounds fantastic enough anyhow,” 
said I, with a laugh. 

* Oh, it is not an English word, it is a 
Hungarian title. The Ran nobles 
are very noble and ancient and proud.“ 

„Oh, really. I'm dead tired and as 
hungry as a hunter. Will he give us some 
food and beds? | 
e don't know. I hope so." 

The door was now opened, and the man 
called us up and took a good look at us. 
Behind him were half a dozen burly rough- 
looking men. 
appearance ; but I conclude that they liked 
the look of us, for we were admitted amongst 
them into a sort of porch, and across a 
courtyard into a large hall Some of the 
‘men carried torches, some lanterns; the 
‘hall—or room—was lit up by big tallow 
candles in huge iron candlesticks. 

On the table in this hall were cold meat 
and bread and becr and wine. Never in 
my life had I been so thankful for hospitality. 
Ah, if I had only known what was to come ! 

We were allowed to feed, and while we did 
so the red man talked to Bob. This was 
the gist of his information. 

The castle was that of Fantastics, and the 
Count Ferdinand of Fantastica was one of 
the richest of the Hungarian nobles. He 


was holiday-making on the Norfolk 
Broads. I had been attracted there 
by my friend Wise's reports of gool sport 
with the rod. He had been there durin 
previous August days, and he had tol 
me fishing tales which I had accepted as 
readily as might be. I since have learned 
to take my friend's fishing yarns with the 
roverbial grain of salt. That is because 
Í have heard him tell others of our mutual 
experiences at the Broads, enjoyed a few 
weeks back. 


I did not at all like their 
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PART II. 


was very hospitable and liked strangers; 
just now he was in Paris, but Heinrich— 
the red man—knew that he was doing right 
in entertaining two English boys (after all, 
we were not mere boys) We had strayed 
a long way from the high road and we should 
have à walk of sixtcen miles to the nearest 
railway-station. Yes, we might sleep in 
the Castle. All the family's rooms were 
closed at present, but there was one which 
we might occupy. It was quite comfort- 


able, though apart from the servants' 
quarters. Here one of the other men 
sniggered. 


Heinrich further informed us that he 
would give us a good supply of candles 
and matches in our bedroom lest we should 
be nervous. At this all the other men 
sniggered. 

They are fools,” said Heinrich. The 
Wicked Count Fantastics no longer haunts 
that room. He has been dead two hundred 
years." 

Bob says that he tried to draw from Hein- 
rich the story of the Count, but Heinrich 
would not be drawn. And we were both 
too tired to care much about counts or 
their ghosts, or anything except sleep and 
rest. 

So we were taken up to a large room on 
the first floor. In it were two beds, a couple 
of chairs, a wardrobe, and a lot of quaint 
pictures which hung all on the wall facing 
the door. The place had an eerie sort of 
feeling; but what did that matter? We 
were two; we had only a couple of five 
Kronen pieces and come silver ; our circular 
notes would be of no use to these men, and 
we were not worth robbing. ‘ We shall 
be safe enough.” I said to Bob. 

** Yes," he replied, '' even from a ghost.” 

* Put your boots outside the door," said 
Heinrich; you will find them clean in 
the morning. Don't open that door "— 
he pointed to one which I had not noticed, 
for it was closely surrounded by the quaint 

ictures. ''The key is missing, or I would 
ock it. And don't meddle with anything 
you don't understand. If you anger the 
ghost of the old Count I won't answer for 
the consequences. Verstehen ? ” 

* Yes, we understand, said Bob, yawn- 


ing. 

D Gute Nacht ; schlafen Sie wohl." 

* Good-night ; we are sure to sleep well," 
Bob returned in German. 

Heinrich went away. We heard him go 
down the flight of stone steps which we had 
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THE CATCH OF THE SEASON. 
By A. Francis WALKER. 


When asked what was the average size 
of the fish we caught, my friend Wise held 
out his hands almost at full length, and 
said, Oh, fine big fellows,” in an indefinite 
sort of way, allowing the gesture to convey 
most of the information. 

„My word! As big as that?“ exclaimed 
a chorus of listeners. 

„Well, you should have seen them," 
added Wise, again very vague. 

But tell us, really, how big were they? 
queried an enthusiast. 


come up, and after that we heard nothing 
but our own voices. 

This is a rummy go," said IJ. We ought 
to meet with some strange adventures in 
this Castle." 

“Oh, I don't know," Bob replied. “I 
daresay in the morning light it will look 
quite commonplace.” 

Then. why are we not to open that door? 
There must be some mystery. And those 
pictures, how odd they are! 

We had two lighted candles, so we in- 
spected the pictures closely; they were 
queer representations of saints and angels 
and accidents. I had seen such things stuck 
up about the country as wayside shrines. 
They had no artistic value, but perhaps they 
had been collected by the Wicked Count." 

After peering into them, I said to Bob, 
„I'm going to open this door and see what 
is inside it.” 

* Don't," he responded. “ A ghost or a 
family skeleton, perhaps.” 

But my curiosity was greater than mv 
cowardice. I turned a rusty iron knob 
and the black oak door opened. Beyond 
it was a black cavern. I did not venture 
farther. 

" Bob, bring all the candles and all the 
matches, and let's investigate." 

I must confess that we were both frightened 
at our own boldness. We looked in and 
saw a bare and empty chamber. The floor 
was of a reddish colour and so were the 
walls. Facing us, against the wall, were 
more quaint pictures ; these were of monsters 
and demons and other horrors. We each 
had a lighted candle, two unlighted, and 
each a box of matches. So we felt pretty 
safe, and we walked across the resounding 
floor and I gazed upon the pictures. But 
Bob found a curious handle or crank in 
one corner and tried if he could move it. 

* Better not,” said I, but he did move the 
handle, and thére was immediately a noise 
like that of a clock running down. I called 
out to him to stop it lest Heinrich should 
hear it, but the wretched thing would not 
stop, so we had to let it run down. We 
both were rather taken with the monsters 
and devils and stood there examining them. 

" Oh, come, this is not good enough,” 
said Bob. “ Let's get to bed." 

He turned to go back to the other room, 
but paused with a cry of horror. 

I looked round. Between the floor on 
which we stood and the entrance to the 
bedroom gaped a black cavern. 


* Oh," said my friend, “ they were—— 
Have you ever been to the Broads—to 
Wroxham ?" 

“ Yes," was the reply. 

* Well," said Wise, “ they were fully that 
size," and he brought his hands two fect 
nearer each other, without even a blush ! 

And this was the man who had invited 
me down to the Broads for some ane. 

I really cannot pose as an expert fisher- 
man, but I am rather fond of the sport, 
provided the fish pay rather less than 
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weekly visits to the bait. I had been lured 
on to a state bordering enthusiasm by other 
tales, told either by my particular friend 
Wise or by fellow- anglers of his. 

It is said that an 55 free- 
masonry exists among fishermen. It is a 
sort of freemasonry, anyhow. If you are 
an angler out for real sport, you can become 
friendly at once with any fisherman on the 
same reach, and if you run short of tackle, 
bait, or anything, there is no need to worry ; 
it is yours by a sort of understood privilege 
which is established for you the moment 
you assume the róle of angler. 

There are a lot of things you may learn 
once you don the rod and creel. You begin 
to understand the virtue of patience ; the 
enthusiasm which comes when the fish are 
biting. When you are not “getting a 
touch," you don't care very much ; when 
the creatures begin to bite, you can even 
forget all about afternoon tea, and you 
begin to understand why the angler whom 
you aee on the Thames shows an uncon- 
cealed hostility to all traffic on the river. 
When you are punting, you simply detest 
and condemn for a nuisance every fisherman 
who has his line out and wants you to alter 
your course: when you are fishing, you 
detest the puntist, who either fouls your 
line or makes you haul in for fear of conse- 
quences. But that, after all, is only human 
nature, It runs through everyday life. 

If you have ever been down to the Norfolk 
Broads you will know what a bluestone 
bream is. There are two prize fish in the 
Broads which every angler seeks after. One 
is the pike, and the other is the bluestone 
bream, The latter is a fine big fellow, 
worthy of the finest tackle and the choicest 
bait. The youth who lands one out of 
the Broad or out of the River Bure—the 
waters being connected—is the hero of the 
day. 

My friend Wise and I had gone down to 
the river at Wroxham early in the morning. 
Wis2, as you may have judged already by 
his exploits, is an expert 
this occasion I was only a spectator. 

We accosted a youth who was fishing from 
the bank. He was a peculiar specimen of the 
budding manhood of Norfolk, but typical, 
in his way, of the productions of Yarmouth 
and neighbouring resorts. He was about 
n | should say, but he had what you 
might call a hard" face, with lines, and 
that expression which makes such boys 
look like little old men. His great attrac- 
tion was his coat. It was a triumph in fit 
and fashion, though it might not have 
looked well m the West End. It evidently 
had belonged to his father, who, I should 
say, had n a pretty big man. It had 
one priceless possession—capacious pockets, 
numerous and of profound depth. My 
friend accosted the owner of the coat with 
a respectful salutation, and asked how he 
was getting on. 

“ Nothin’ doin," was the reply. 

No bites ? " queried Wise. 

“ Been here since eleven last night, and 
haven't had & touch," was the answer. 
This was eight o'clock in the morning. 

Deep water here?“ 


mysterious pockets. 
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es, Tm fishing on the bottom for 
Jack.“ (We knew that “Jack” was 
another name for pike, otherwise we must 
have thought that he was seeking a lost 
brother or a friend !) 

My friend Wise arranged his tackle, and 
threw out well into mid-stream. He fished 
in silence for some minutes, The youth with 
the coat interrupted. 

„Ain't got ' nuf shatten,” he said. 

* What ?" said Wise. 

The youth repeated his statement, with a 
little more of the Norfolk accent thrown in. 
Finally, we discovered fhat he meant to 
advis? my friend that he had not got enough 
shot on his lin», lead shot being used to 
sink the cast. 

* Give us yer line," said our adviser. 

Line hauled in and handed over. Then 
& hand dived into one of the pockets, and 
we didn't sce it again for quite a while. 
Personally, I thought it must be lost, and 
would never come out again. But it did, 
and half a dozen little shot with it. Shot 
added to the cast and line thrown in again. 

A few more minutes of quiet waiting for 
a touch.“ 

* Better take off yer flot," came from the 
boy this time. 

The line was again brought in, and the 
boy seized it and prepared to take off the 
float. He wanted a knife, and again went 
& hand down into the depths of one of the 
It reappeared, with a 
huge knife, sharp as & razor, of course, and 
in a moment the float was off and the line 
adjusted. 

Have some o my bait?” queried the 
obliging youth. 

What is it?“ said Wise. 

„ Wums," was the reply. The offer was 
accepted, and into stil another pocket a 
hand disappeared. The hand came into 
the daylight again with a fine, fat, strugglin 
worm, held between the boy's thumb an 
forefinger. Hook baited and the line put 
out again. 

Our new acquaintance had been very 
kind, so Wise sought to reciprocate. He 
pulled out a large pocket-book, full of choice 
flies and casts. 

* Any fly-fishing here? he asked of the 
youth. 

„Plenty up the river, for them as as the 
flies," he answered. 

* Well," said Wise, displaying the collec- 
tion of flies in his open pocket- book, you 
take two or three of these and try your luck 
some day.” 

The boy's eyes opened wide, and his face 
beamed with pure delight. To him such 
a display of wealth was wondrous ; to him, 
my friend Wise was rich beyond dreams. 
He stretched forth a brown and much 
begrimed paw, and tenderly, very tenderly, 
drew forth from their places two of the 
brightest-looking flies. 

“ Take another,” said Wise. 

The boy stared, and hesitated. “ D'ye 
mean it, sir ?" he said, almost in a whisper. 

Wise extracted two more of the flies 
and presented them. They were received, 
handled as if they were pearls, and then 
pushed deep down into one of the coat- 
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pockets. They were safe. They would not 
come out again until they were wanted. 


The fishing proceeded’ very quietty after - 


this. I departed into the shade, a little 
way off, and lay down, half-dozing, very 
very soon, in the sleepy air. Shortly after- 
wards Wise fixed his rod, the butt of it 
under a root and the line out in the stream, 
and left it while he sauntered up to the 
town, only a few minutes’ walk, to get some 
tobacco. 

The boy still patiently held on to his 
own line and waited events. A moment 
or two later I heard an exclamation, and 
I saw the boy playing what appeared to be 
a big fish. He landed it, and it was a much- 
prized bluestone bream. He looked around, 
but I was partly hidden by the reeds, and 
in the shade of the tree, and I pretended 
to be asleep. I thought of how the little 
fellow would enjoy showing his prize to his 
mates. 

Then I heard the winding of a reel. The 
boy had no reel on his own rod: the reel 
belonged to my friend's tackle. I watched 
through the reeds. He wound in my friend's 
line, and I marvelled then to see him pick 
up the big bream and affix it firmly, with the 
hook through the gills, to the end of Wise's 
line. The fish was not yet dead, and it 
fought hard to escape another bit of irrita- 
ting steel, but a master hand had fastened 
it. The same hand cast the line back into 
the stream, with the fish attached, and the 
butt of the rod again made fast under the 
friendly root. I wondered and waited. 

Presently my friend returned. Any 
luck ? " he asked. 

The boy shook his head without speaking. 
Then Wise noticed that his line was taut, 
ene he seized it, saying. There's something 

ere." 

Looks like it," said the voice from out the 
coat. 

Wise reeled in the line, and a few minutes 
later landed the fine bluestone bream 
which I had seen played for the second 
time. My friend was delighted with his 
catch. He yelled out to me to come and 
see his prize, throwing a stick my way to 
wake me. The boy’s face was a picture 
of delight on seeing the pleasure expressed 
by my friend at his capture. 

* Thet’s the biggest fish as as been caught 
here this summer," he volunteered, his face 
one huge grin. 

“ Hooray!” yelled Wise, as he unhooked 
the stil struggling bluestone. “ Rather 
have gone without my dinner than missed 
catching this,” he said, and, knowing my 
friend's holiday appetite, I guessed how 
much that meant ! 

We returned to our cottage with the 
prize, and during the rest of our stay there 
my friend was known on the river as the man 
who had landed the catch of the season. 

I did not mention to anybody what I had 
seen, but next day I sent the owner of the 
coit a fishing outfit that must have made 
his dirty little face crinkle up again, I guess. 
I have wondered sinoe whether the boy's 
self-denial was all part of the“ freemasonry,” 
or whether it was just a touch of that nature 
that makes the whole world kin.“ 
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1. Boroughbridge Battle Cross, Erected to commemorate the defeat of the Earl of Leicester by Edward 11. in 1322. It stood for centuries at Boroughbridge, but is now 


in the neighbouring village of Aldborough. 


2. King Richard's Well, Boswell Field. At this well, as recorded on a plate fixed in it, Richard drank during the battle in which he fell. 
3. Batilefleld Church, near Shrewsbury. Built in memory of Hotspur, who was defeated and slain on ita site in the battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 
4. The Hampden Memorial, Chalg-ove. Here Hampden received his death wound in a skirmish between the Parliamentary forces, under his command, and Prince 


Rupert’s cavalry, June 18, 1643, 


5. The Obelisk, Naseby. The * great and decisive battle,” according to an inscription on it, “was fought in this field "; but, as a fact, th» sanguinary conflict took place 
on Broadmoor, about a mile distant. The monument was erected by a former lord and lady of the manor. 
6. Grenvilles Monument, Lansdown, marks the spot where Sir Beville Grenville fell at the sanguinary battle between Loyalists and Parliamentarians on July 5, 1643. 
It was erected in 1720 by Lord Lansdown, a grandson of Sir Beville, 
7. Tue Gathering Stone, Sheriff muir. The trysting.place of the Highlanders on the eve of the iffdecisive battle between 8,400 Highlanders, under Mar, and 3,000 
Hauoverians under Argyll. It is protected from relic collectors by a stout iron grating. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DAY AND CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGES FOR SPECIAL TRAINING. 


ANY a lad who has looked forward with 
pleasurable anticipations to the day 
when he should start his business life has 
found the reality a melancholy contrast 
to his dreams. 

Perhaps he finds unexpected difficulties 
in getting a situation of the kind he seeks, 
aut learns with pained surprise that the 
qualifications he set such store by are but 
very little valued in the City. He has 
done well at school, and rather fancies there 
will be some competition among business 
men to s?cure his valuable services. It 
does not prove so. The employer to 
whom he confides the fact that he won the 
Latin pros» prize last term, smiles grimly, 
and asks about Shorthand. That is an art 
that did not come into the school curriculum. 
Book-keeping ? He hardly knows what 
it means. Is he good at figures? Well. 
he stood fairly high in Algebra and had 
started trigonometry. But, put to the test, 
he finds to his chagrin that he cannot make 
simple money calculations quickly and 
accurately. Modern languages? Some- 
thing of French, but not enough to write 
a letter in that language. And what a 
fist the boy writes! Didn’t they teach 
him to write at school? Well, he has to 
confess that they gave him “ lines” often 
enough, but they didn’t exactly teach 
writing. He was supposed to have learned 
writing long ago in some preparatory 
school. 

Or suppose our young hopeful, by virtue 
of his father’s influence or that of some 
friend of the family, gets a place in a good 
office without many questions being asked. 
With what a shock does he discover that 
he, Jones Major, who stood high in the Fifth 
Form and had the best bowling average 
of the year, is considered fit for nothing 
better than addressing envelopes and con- 


ve messages. 
a each circumstances it is not very 
surprising if the boy quickly becomes 


disgusted with office work and his father 
begins to ask himself what he has been 
paying school fees for these many years. 

“at if the school has been making a man 
of the boy, developing a sound mind in a 
sound y and helping him to face life's 
difficulties in & cheerful and courageous 
spirit, it has done its duty by him, though 
it has not taught him shorthand and type- 
writing. The fact is that every calling 
needs special training. Formerly this was 
generally given by employers. But they 
are becoming more and more unwilling 
to supply this training, and modern business 
conditions afford fewer facilities for it. 
Hence the need for special teaching institu- 
tions to supplement the general teaching of 
the school. 


Many lads gain at evening classes, after 
their office work is done, the special technical 
training they require. But a plan which 
is becoming increasingly popular is, after 
leaving school, to attend a special business 
training college and go through a definite 
preparatory course before entering the 
commercial world. To see how this can be 
done, and with what results, we cannot do 
better than look in at Pitman’s Metropolitan 
School in Southampton Row. 

No one will be surprised to learn that the 
institution which bears the name of the 
inventor of the most popular system of 
shorthand is the premier shorthand school 
of the world. How many thousands of 
shorthand-writers throughout the world 
hive got up their speed" at Pitman's 
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it would be impossible to say. Every day 
and all day we may find at this great school 
a staff of about thirty teachers giving 
their attention solely to the teaching of 
shorthand. Whether the student is a 
beginner or a skilled verbatim reporter 
ambitious of gaining a certificate for 200 
words a minute, he can obtain at any time 
of the day just the assistance he requires. 
Last year one of the students, Mr. S. H. 
Godfrey, gained a special certificate for the 
extraordinary speed of 220 words a minute, 
and won the International Competition held 
in Baltimore for the shorthand speed cham- 
pionship of the world. To beat America 
in a matter of speed is an achievement of 
which an Englishman may well be proud. 

But oL shorthand remains, as it has 
been sinc? the starting of the school in 1870, 
the leading subject of study, it is by no 
means the only one. The school is now 
completely equipped for giving instruction 
in every subject required’ by the student 
preparing for a business career or for the 
Civil Service. It also prepares for the 
prelimina examinations for the pro- 
fessions ; dor London matriculation, which 
can now be taken with modern languages 
instead of Latin or Greek; for all the 
examinations of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, the Chamber of Commeroe, and 
the Society of Arts. A two years’ course 
which many a young fellow takes to fit him 
for a business appointment is something like 
this, though it may be varied to any extent 
to suit individual requirements : 

First year.—Shorthand, French, German 
(or Spanish), book-keeping or business 
methods (including geography and corre- 
spondence), a selection from the following 
subjects as may be necessary : Handwriting, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, composition. 

Second year.—Shorthand (speed and 
practical work), French and German (or 
Spanish), advanced, with business corre- 
spondence, business methods (advanced 
stage), book-keeping (practical work with 
model books), typewriting, grammar and 
composition. 

You would think, perhaps, that young 
fellows who have stood high in a public 
school would feel very small at having to 
practise writing and spelling. But, like 
sensible fellows, they pocket their pride when 
they go to Pitman’s School, and endeavour 
to tit themselves in every way for the places 
in the commercial world they hope to fill. 

The special business training is a very 
important feature of the course. The 
pupils become familiar with the technical 
expressions ani with all the paraphernalia 
of modern commerce. A young man who 
has passed through the “ business training ” 
course feels himself on quite familiar ground 
when first he takes his place in a merchant's 
office. 

A sp?cial feature of the work of the school 
is that all the teaching is individual. Every 
pupil receives exactly the instruction 
suited to the stage of proficiency he has 
reached and the particular examination or 
other end he has in view. 

And when the course of study is satis. 
factorily completed, Pitman's school finds 
an appointment for all its pupils who require 
one. About two thousand young people 
every year obtain situations, in many 
cases really valuable ones, through the 
good offices of the school. Unless you 
are phenomenally stupid or phenomenally 
lazy, you can be pretty certain of obtaining 
a good situation after completing a course 
of study at this school. Indeed, I was 


assured that the institution, notwithstand- 
ing its immense size, is unable to meet all 
the demands made upon it for trained clerks 
and secretaries. 


There is alsoat Pitman's school an impor- 
tant and successful Civil Service department. 
But perhaps the institution which of all 
others is most widely known for its success 
in preparing candidates for Civil Service 
examinations is Clark’s College. The head- 
pide of the College are at the corner of 

ancery Lane and Fleet Street, and there 
are seven or eight branch establishments in 
different parts of London, and one at Bir- 
mingham. The number of students under 
training at the present time is about three 
thousand. Like so many other great institu- 
tions, Clark's College has grown from very 
small . wenty- seven years ago 
Mr. George B. Clark, who was then employed 
in the Civil Service, an coaching in his 
spare time a single student for one of the 
examinations he had himself passed. Before 
long a considerable band of students were 
anxious to avail themselves of Mr. Clark's 
help, and he had to decide whether he would 
give up this new and uncertain work or his 

sition in the Civil Service, with its certain 
income and pension. He chose the bolder 
and has never had occasion to 


he pe of the college has been 
extremely rapid, and its present popularity 
is phenomenal. Nor is the reason difficult 
to discover. There is a simple and obvious 
test to apply to any institution which under- 
takes to coach students for examinations. 
The examination results issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners and other 
examining authorities are the most unim- 
peachable of testimonials, and carry most 
weight with the public. Judged by this 
test, Clark's College stands unrivalled. 
Mr. Clark and his assistants seem to know 
by some occult sense what questions 
examiners wil ask. They have reduced 


Civil Service coaching to an exact science, 


and can estimate what their pupils will do 
at the examinations quite as accurately 
as the most experien rowing coach can 
estimate the chances of his crew in a race. 

Test examinations are held at the college 
on the eve of the public examinations, and 
it has not infrequently happened that the 
very «questions asked by the Civil Service 
examiners have been set at these private 
tests. Long and careful study of the ways 
of examiners seems to have endowed some 
of the Civil Service coaches with an insight 
that is almost uncanny. They know 
exactly the type of question that will be 
asked and the type of answer that will gain 
high marks. They adapt themselves quickly 
to the slightest change in the character of an 
examination, and the wiliest examiners 
cannot take them by surprise. It follows 
that the outsider, however good his 
knowledge of the examination subjects, has 
little chance against the specially trained 
candidate from Clark’s College or some 
similar institution. This may not be an 
ideal state of affairs, but it is a fact, and the 
wise will reckon with it. 

Hardly less extensive and important 
th: 1 the Civil Service work is the business 
tra ning section of Clark’s College. Here, 
as at Pitman’s, there are not only classes 
in the usual subjects of a commercial educa- 
tion, but specialised training in business 
matters is given. Thus there is a commercial 
travellers’ class, which not only affords a gene- 
ral business training, but gives instruction 
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in such details as testing samples. the best 
way to enter a room and to address a 
prospective customer. For it is such 
details which, trivial though they may 
appear, often make all the difference between 
success and failure on the road.“ 

Like Pitman's, Clark's College renders its 
pupils the immense service of introlucing 
them to good 5 It claims to have 
found twenty thousand remunerative posi- 
tions for its pupils, and the demand for trained 
pupils is, at the present time, grenter than 
the supply. I was told of a young fellow 
without any exceptional qualifications who, 
on completing his course, had six situations 
offered to him from which to choose. Young 
Englishmen who have a good . 
of one or more foreign languages are greatly 
in demand, for many employers would 
gladly entrust their foreign correspondence 
to Englishmen rather than to Germans. 
if they could find any capable of under- 
taking the task. 


But what of the great crowd of candidates 
for examinations and for business appo nt- 
ments who do not happen to live within 
easy reach of one of these famous and well 
equipped training colleges? If special 
training is so important a factor, what 
chance, it may be asked, have they ? The 
answer is that, if they have grit and per- 
severance, their chance of success is as 
good as anybody’s, for special and elaborate 
arrangements are made to meet their needs. 
Many of. the leading colleges have corre- 
5 departments for giving tuition 
through the post, and there are other institu- 
tions which devote themselves exclusively 
to this work. For students desiring to 
pass London University examinations in 
partioular, tuition by correspondence seems 
admirably adapted. It is one of the 
charms of the London University that its 
students are not required to study at any 
particular centre, and as a matter of fact 
there are students not only in remote parts 
of England, but in the Colonies and India, 
who are preparing themselves by private 
study to pass the University examinations. 
It is the function of correspondence colleges 
to afford stimulus, encouragement, and help 
to those solitary workers. 
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And for many types of worker even in 
London the correspondence college is 
admirably adapted. Take the case, for 
instance, of the lad fresh from school, who 
has obtained a position in a bank or bus ness 
house. He is in no immediate need of 
technical study to advance him in his 
business, but he has realised the truth of 
the old adage that knowledge is power. He 
does not intend to fritter away his evenings 
in the pursuit of schoolboy Hobbies, how- 
ever innocent they may be. He means to 
matriculate, and even has visions of the 
day when he will be entitled to have B.A. 
or B.Sc. written after his name. Matricula- 
tion is a most useful examination to pass. 
It is open to all persons over sixteen. By 
passing it one becomes an undergraduate 
of London University, with the prospect 
of graduating, after passing two more 
examinations, as a B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., or 
B.D. 

Our young friend who has made up his 
mind to have a shot at this examination 
cannot do better than write to the Secretary 
of University Correspondence College, 32 
Red Lion Square, w.c., for particulars of 
its preparation course for London Matricula- 
tion. The answer to the inquiry comes 
promptiy in the shape of a substantial 
Matriculation Guide containing theUniversity 
regulations, the papers set at the last pre- 
ceding examination, and much useful advice 
as to choice of subjects. With the guide 
are an entry form and the college prospectus. 
Having filled up the entry form and paid 
his fee, the would-be student enters upon 
a scheme of study prescribed for him by 
highly qualified tutors, who devote their 
whole time to the preparation of examina- 
tion courses and correcting the pupil’s 
answers. The first set of papers maps out 
the work for each week throughout the 
course, and notes are included calling 
attention to the more important parts of 
the first week’s work, and giving explana- 
tions of passages in the text-books that 
might possibly cause difficulty to the 
beginner. The second despatch from the 
college consists of further notes and test 
questions on the first week's work ; answers 
to these are to be sent up to the tutor for 
correction. 


So the work proceeds from week to week. 
The tutorg return the papers with red-ink 
comments, references to t2xt-books, and 
suggestions for better methods of working, 
where the student's are faulty. At first 
the young clerk may find it difficult to 
settle down to regular work every evening— 
for if he is go`ng to grind up the five subjects 
required for matriculation his even'ngs off 
must not be many. But the habit of study 
grows on one, and even if the examination 
results should prove disappointing, the 
value of the mental drill cannot easily be 
over-estimated. 

University Correspondence College coaches 
for alt London University examinations. It 
has a large and brilliant staff of tutors, and 
the successes achieved by its students 
number about a thousand a year. In the 
Matriculation examination last year this one 
college was able to claim no fewer than 
16 per cent. of the total number of successful 
students. Such a remarkable number of 
successos is the best proof that could possibly 
be afforded of the practicability of coaching 
by correspondence when the work is done 
by able and conscientious instructors. 


In this connection, however, a word of 
warning may not be out of place. Tuition 
by correspondence is a branch of industry 
that seems to attract to itself a large number 
of shady characters. It is so easy, if you 
arc a bit of a liar, to announce that your 
pupils have gained a prodigious number 
of successes at public examinations, and 
on the strength of such announcements to 
pocket the fees of unsuspecting people 
whom you are never likely to meet face to 
face. Before joining one of these colleges, 
therefore, proof should be required of thc 
truth of statements respecting examination 
successes, and inquiry made as to the 
character and scholastic attainments of the 
tutors. On the other hand, it must not be 
supposed that because, in this article. 
only two or three institutions have been 
specifically referred to, no others are worthy 
of confidence. There are many other first- 
rate institutions with splendid records of 
successful work, and only considerations 
of space prevent our referring to them at 
length here. 


— —2———— poem —— — ——— -— — 


HE most famous cricket ground in the 
world is undoubtedly that known as 
Lord's, which derives its importance and 
fame of course from its being the head. 
quarters of the M.C.C., the authority un- 
questioned and unquestionable of all cricket 
laws. Yet it is rather because this ground 
is the county home of the Middlesex Club 
than because it is so connected with the 
M.C.C. that we deal with it here. 

It was founded by Thomas Lord in the 
eighteenth century, and soon gained great 
renown for its fine pitch, charming sur- 
roundings, and its frequenters. It may be 
taken to-day as being the largest of all our 
cricket grounds, since in its whole extent it 
covers an area of something over sixteen 
acres, It must be said, however, that only 
nine of these comprise the match-playing 
space, the remainder being devoted to 
practice grounds, buildings, etc. The 

avilion at Lord's is by far the biggest and 
best of all those on English county grounds, 
and it is excellently fitted up in every way 
for the many purposes it has to serve. In 
some of ita rooms are kept valuable prints 
and other notable mementoes of the game 


COUNTY CRICKET GROUNDS. 
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as played in what seem to us nowadays 
almost prehistoric times. 

Lord’s is by far the most comfortable 
ground for spectators, so far as seating 
accommodation is concerned, refreshments, 
and the opportunities for having a full view 
of the matches played. No other ground 
has such fine stands, so many or so cheap, 
for most of them are quite free. It is 
the ‘‘ swell" ground of London as against 


the Oval, which may be regarded as the 


“common” or “ garden" ground of the 
game in the metropolis. At games where 
the large crowds congregate, such as at the 
"Varsity match, the Eton and Harrow 
struggle, etc., Lord's shows the very best of 
the sport in every way, and then few will 
deny its supremacy as /he English cricket 
ground par excellence. 
Then comes the celebrated Oval. Now, 
the Oval has always had a peculiar fame of 
its own, which is not easy to define. It may 
be the regular presence of what has come to 
be regarded as the typical Surrey" youth 
—the man with the jockey cap, tight leg. 
gings Norfolk jacket, and rather long face 
—that has given special fame to the Oval, 


in addition to what such players as Hayward, 
Lohmann, Richardson, and Knox have 
done. Anyhow, this typical Surrey youth 


is a factor not to be forgotten when one 


speaks about the great Surrey ground. 

The Oval hag belonged to the Surrey Club 
exclusively ever since 1845, and practically 
all the home matches of the noted metro- 
politan county have been played there. It 
derives its unique name from its well-known 
shape, and is situated close by Kennington 
Ciurch, «nd near Vauxhall Station, as 
everybody knows. The area is about 
eleven acres, and there are few, perhaps 
none, of the best county grounds that have 
a better reputation for excellent wickets. 

The Oval now boasts a capital pavilion. 
a new erection of recent years. This is 
generally fairly well patronised by members 
during the season, when any good match is 
taking place, and there are side stands to it. 
covered ones, which are favourites of the 
“ shilling fraternity.” 

But, having said that about the seating 
accommodation of this wealthy ground, 
you have practically said all worth saying. 
The provision of seats for the six penny 
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man"—so excellent at Lord's and else. 
where—is conspicuous by its absence at the 
Oval, where two rows of miserable, rackety 
benches, one without any backs, and seldom 
secured to the ground, are apparently con- 
sidered good enough for any crowd that 
comes, whether it be to see Surrey 2nd 
Eleven v. Cornwall or to watch England v. 
Australia. 

The Oval is famous for the number of 
tie“ games played there in first-class 
matches. There are only five cases on record 
of first-class county matches ending in a 
tie," and, most singular to relate, all five 
occurred at the Oval 

The Essex county ground at Leyton is 
now fairly well-known to enthusiasts of 
cricket in London, though it is rather too 
far from the centre of the metropolis ever to 
get such crowds at ordinary county matches 
as does Lord’s or the Oval. Nevertheless, 
this Leyton ground is a capital one, and some 
most interesting contests have taken place 
there. 

The wicket is not generally considered one 
of the best, and certainly cannot compete 
with that at its two rivals for the patronage 
of Londoners. Yet the surroundings of the 
ground are not at all bad, and there are 
many good judges who term Leyton rather 
a pretty ground. I myself should endorse this 
opinion, and could undoubtedly name many 
grounds very much inferior on that score. 


Lord's Ground—Middlesex County Cricket Ground. 


The accommodation for spectators at Ley- 
ton is on the whole good, and the seats are at 
any rate much superior to those at the Oval. 
The pavilion is not equal to the one at the 
latter ground, however, nor are the scoring- 
board facilities quite all they might be, 
unless they have been recently greatly im- 
proved. But it is certain that, considering 
the many difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
that they have had to contend against, the 
Essex committee has done truly wonderful 
things, and much credit is undoubtedly due 
to the energetic Mr. O. R. Borradaile for his 
ever-courteous attention to all that makes 
for the comfort of players, and for the 
pleasure and enjoyment of spectators. 

Now the Hove ground of the Sussex Club, 
so well-beloved of Brig..ton and its devotees, 
is one of the prettiest cricket grounds that 
we possess. Its situation is extremely fine, 
and the slight slope from the north part of 
the ground towards the sea does not detract 
from its prettiness, but rather adds to it. 

The Sussex ground at Hove is smaller 
than the majority of grounds, but the turf 
is capital. These two accessories make run- 
getting easier than usual, for ** boundaries ” 
are very short, and “ fours" are numerous 
when those two redoubtables, Fry and Vine, 


get going. 
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The pavilion at Hove is also a small one, 
and not at E INO The players’ portion 
is very crib and confined, and the re- 


freshment rooms are not what they might 
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centre of the town, and very near the sea- 
shore. When special county matches are 
played there additional seats are provided, 
d usually there is but little to grumble at, 


The Oval—Surrey's Cricket Ground. 


be. There is plenty of good firm seating 
accommodation around the whole ground, but 
it would much conduce to the comfort of the 
spectators if the backs of the top tier of seats 
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were not so straight up, as, after having sat 
through the whole day watching Sussex v. 
Lancashire there, one is apt to feel at the 


A Kentish Ground at Blackheath. 


end as though one's back were broken about 
the middle. 

"The Hastings ground of the Sussex Club 
is not large, nor is its pitch equal to Lord's, 
but it has the advantage of being right in the 
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for nobody is charged more than the nimble 
sixpence, and everybody can see, and see 
excellently, all the play from start to finish. 
Kent is like the tribes of Israel, or equally 
like its great sporting rival, Yorkshire—it 
wanders “all round the shop” where 
cricket grounds are concerned. It may go 


to Canterbury, to Gravesend, to Catford, 


to Blackheath, to Tunbridge Wells, to 
Tonbridge, or to Maidstone. It seems to be 
equally at home anywhere, so long as 
“ anywhere ” is in Kent. Nay, indeed, it 
does not always stick at that, for a good 
portion of one of the Kent county grounds 
—that at Tunbridge Wells—is actually in 
Sussex! And it is not at all uncommon for 
a man who is batting in Kent to be caught 
out by a fieldsman who is standing in the 
next county ! 

The St. Lawrence ground at Canterbury 
is, after all, perhaps the favourite Kent one, 
for it is there that the famous Canterbury 
Week” is kept. This ground is extremely 
pretty in appearance at any time, but when 
the scores of tents, befl and decorated, 
adorn it in the famous * Week," and when 
all the clits of the hop county turns up to 
enliven the scene, thins is certainly no 
ground in England that ever presents a 

ayer appearance. The Bat and Ball 
round” at Gravesend was once much 
more favoured by the county than it is to- 
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day, and probably "Tonbridge—the home 
and nursery of the native trained talent, 
such as Hutchings, Blythe, and Fielder— 
» Kent's chief ground after that at Canter- 
ury. 
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North of ang ana cricket is comprised, 
so far as first-class counties are concerned, 
in Yorkshire’ and Lancashire. But, as is 
well known, these two are in the very van 
of all county cricket, both as to quality and 
quantity. cashire now confines nearly 
all ite matches to the fine ground familiar to 
most people interested in the summer gamé 
as Old Trafford." This ground came into 
possession of the County Palatine for cricket 
purposes in 1864. Its playing area is about 
seven acres in extent, and its pavilion is one 
of the best. The pitch at Old Trafford has 
always had the reputation of being amongst 
the finest on any county ground, though it 
must be nearly as difficult to keep the turf 
green anywhere within two miles of Man- 
chester as it is to make grass grow in the 
middle of London, for if there 1s any spot 
that has an unenviable reputation for smoke, 
soot, dirt, and rain, that place is Manchester. 

Some few years ago Lancashire used to 
play an occasional county match each sum- 
mer on the Aigburth ground of the Liverpool 
club, but whether it was that those matches 
were not so well patronised as the committee 
had hoped, or that the turf was not all that 
such important contests required, is not easy 
to say, though it is certain that the matches 
at Liverpool gradually fell through, and 
reverted again to Old Trafford. Recently, 
however, there has been some discontent 
expressed by Lancastrians throughout the 
county that it should be necessary to travel 
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over seven acres, so far as the playing portion 
is concerned. But the turf—ah, the turf! 
This at Bramall Lane has always been very 
uncertain. It has been known to be ex- 
tremely good, also extremely bad. It has 
the reputation of being often fiery and 
deceptive, and there is small doubt that it 
was this originally which put Yorkshire on 
the track of using grounds in other mah 
towns, and so led to the present valuable 
state of things. Thus was the curse a 
blessing in disguise. 

Yorkshire’ s kneet ground is the Headingley 
one, at Leeds. This is of large area, being 
nearly nine acres, its turf is most satisfactory, 
and its surroundings are very pretty. The 
actual field of play had recently to be cur- 
tailed, as the boundaries were found to 
be the biggest in existence at any cricket 
ground of the kind, and '' fours" for that 
reason were extremely rare. The pavilion 
and arrangements at Headingley are excellent 
in every way, and it is certainly one of the 
very best county grounds now existing. 

e Park Avenue ground, Bradford, has 
turf even better, perhaps, than that at 
Leeds, but the playing area is much smaller, 
and the chief defect of the ground is the 
short boundaries.“ The county now 
always arranges so that at least three of its 
principal matches shall take place each year 
at each of these three grounds, and these 
matches are varied every summer. so that 
if Leeds gets one set of three in 1906, Brad - 
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right from Ulverston to Manchester if one 
wished to witness a county match, and there 
has lately been a disposition shown by the 
committee to arrange one or two regular 
matches in other towns besides Manchester. 
Thus, for two years, Blackpool has been 
honoured with county matches, and the 
results have been extremely .gratifying. 
Certainly the more grounds the county 
contests favour in different towns (provided 
the pitch is satisfactory and the accommoda- 
tion all right), the more success will attend 
the game, as Yorkshire and Kent, now at 
the head of county cricket, have clearly 
proved time after time. 

Yorkshire uses no less than seven or eight 
grounds, though its best and most favoured 
ones may be taken as three. These are the 
Headingley ground, Leeds, the Park Avenue 
one at Brad ord, and Bramall Lane grounds 
Sheffield. Of these the oldest and most 
historic is the famous Sheffield one—the place 
where smoke and dull skies are pre-eminent 
during cricket. Indeed, it was for long 
years a joke that, when Yorkshire were 
doing badly there, the stokers of neigh- 
bouring steel works used to get the tip to 
stoke their fires up strongly, so that the 
skies might be made dull enough to suit 
Yorkshire’s purposes in the field. Of 
course this was a good old joke, but it gives 
you a fair idea of the usual conditions 
prevailing at Bramall Lane. 

The area of this celebrated ground is well 
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ford will get those three the next year, 
whilst Sheffield's 1906 ones are passed on 
to Leeds, and Bradford's three go on to 
Sheffield. 

Such arrangement usually leaves five or 
six matches for other towns where county 
grounds exist, and so Hull, Harrogate, 
Huddersfield, Dewsbury, York, and Scar- 
borough are favoured every year with one 
or more important matches in which York- 
shire is engaged. 

The Midlands are represented by Derby- 
Shire, Leicestershire, Nottinghisina ire, and 
Warwickshire. Each of these counties has 
its renown in cricket annals, and each has 
one or more famous cricket grounds. But 
undoubtedly the first place belongs to 
Nottinghamshire, with the well-known 
Trent Bridge. 

Trent Bridg» is one of the classic and 
ancient grounds, for the Notts County Club 
acquired it as far back as 1840. In size and 
repute, too, it deserves to be classed amongst 
the giants. Its area is getting on towards 
twelve acres, whilst its turf has ever been 
reckoned amongst the best, and big scores 
used to be .ontinually looked for there. 
This was no doubt owing to the splendid 
preparation and make-up of tbe pitch, in 
which red marl played no small part. But 


the recent rules of the M. C. C. on such pre- 


paration of pitches have made a difference, 
even at Trent Bridge. 
One of the chief features of this beautiful 


ground is the particulo;ily fine pavilion, 
which was erected u 1.56, and cost over 
5,0004. It is of imposing apparanc, with 
its clean red brick exterior, its red tilcs, and 
its many large and well-fitted apartments 
for players, committee, and spectators. Al 
the Notts home matches take place at Trent 
Bridge, as they have practically always done, 
so that the ground and pavilion are always 
in regular use. 

Derbyshire divides its matches amongst 
three grounds, though that at the county 
town is generally most favoured. This 
ground is a good average one, neither being 
of the best nor yet of the worst in size or 
arrangement. Then Chesterfield comes in 
once or twice a year for recognition, and 
there the wicket varies. Sometimes it is so 
good as to admit of record " scores being 
made on it, and at others it is little better 
than an ordinary club pitch. Glossop is the 
other ground that the Derbyshire committee 
now and then uses for the county matches, 
but there again the word “ average" would 
best describe the turf and arrangements. 

There are some people who contend that 
Warwickshire's eon at Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, is the best in the land, and much 
can be said in support of that statement 
Certainly the turf is almost unequalled, 
even by that of the Oval, whilst a space of 
twelve acres will take some beating as 
cricket area on such grounds. The constant 
and regular high scoring which takes place 
on this ground every summer would alont 
prove that there is som^' hing specially good 
and satisfactory about it, from the point 
of view both of players and spectators. , 

The other Midland county, Leicestershire, 
can boast of an attractive ground at Leicester 
town—a ground which has good turf, nico 
surroundings, and is well fitted for big 
games. But there are few special features 
about it which need separate notice. 

In the West of England we are met with 
the grounis of Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Somersetshire. All these three 
count/es play at various towns within their 
borders, and thus are now following tho 
examples given them by Kent and Yorkshire 


of trying to make the game more successful 


in every way by cultivating & wider public 
appreciation and support of the county 
club's efforts. 

Worcestershire favours the pitch at 
Worcester most of all, but occasionally gets 
to Malvern College ground. Both spots are 
excellent with regard to surroundings, 
and the pitches themselves are usuall 
satisfactory. But pavilions, seats, and suc 
like accessories leave much to be desired on 
Worcester grounds, for the attendances of 
the public are seldom large enough to yield 
the big balances enjoyed by some county 
clubs for devoting to improvements of that 
kind. 
Gloucestershire has its finest and largest 
ground at Bristol, where there is every accom- 
modation for large crowds, and where the 
grass grows well, although the scenery may 
not be equal to that at Hove or Taunton. 
More charming in this way is the ground at 
Clifton College, or that of Cheltenham 
College, both of which are appropriated 
once or twice during the summer by the 
county for its chief m-*ches. Indeed, most 
of the Gloucester cricket programme is now 
drawn up on the basis of these three grounds, 
though once in a way Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
may get a match, as a relic of the times 
when it used to get four or five each year. 

Taunton is still Somerset’s great and 
Principe support for county cricket. its 
ground must be reckoned amongst the best 
three of county enclosures, and has always 
been an immense favourite with players, 
for it seems to combine everything needful 
to make the summer game most enjoyable. 


Spectators might perhaps be rather better 
provided for, though they have no great 
cause of complaint. And it would truly be 
ungracious to grumble at Taunton, with its 
delight in every way for the cricketer and 
the onlooker, after all Once or twice 
recently Somerset has betaken its cownty 
matches to Weston-super-Mare, as a seaside 
attraction. But Taunton is its first, ite 
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best, and its oaly real love, as in all fairness 
it should be. | 

We have Hampshire left. Hampshire, 
with Portsmouth, Bournemouth, South- 
ampton, and Winchoster as its principal 
places for county cricket matches. The 
county uses th» chief club's ground at all 
these beautiful spots, having really not a 
single home of its own after the style of the 
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Oval or Trent Bridge. But all the four 
grounds it does use are ones, though . 
som> of them are indifferently fitted up for 
a crowd of spectators. The Bournemouth 
ground is a pleasant one, and the Winchester 
ground is pretty. The Portsmouth ground 
is small, and not very attractive ; whilst tho 
Southampton ons is perhaps Hampshire's 
best, taking all things into account. 


Tux pretty village of Selborne in Hamp- 

shire is one of the most famous m 
England, not because of any world-shaking 
event which took place within its bounds, 
but because it has been immortalised by a 
book. 

Gilbert White's Natural History of 
Selborne " has become a British classic, and 
has through innumerable editions. 
He filed it with interesting anecdotes 
and with keen observations of natural 
objects, and wrote what he had to say in 
simple but beautiful language, that has 
placed his work in the front rank of our 
literature. 

You can visit Selborne to-day in a pleasing 
excursion from London. You take the train 
to Alton on the South-Western Railway— 
a run of some forty-six miles—and then you 
walk four or five more miles along the cross- 
country roads; or you can journey to the 
East Tisted station on the Meon Valley 
branch of the same railway, and thence 
walk three miles. 

The village lies in a valley among the 
chalk hills in the heart of a sequestered 
and pretty country. Overlooking it on 
the one hand is the vast hill" of which 
White wrote, rising three hundred feet high, 
and divided in his day “ into a sheep-down, 
the high wood, and a long hanging wood, 
called th» Hanger.” 

If you wished to picnic at the top and 
were bringing many cups and saucers 
with you, and a pony-trap for grandma, 
you should approach it from another side, 
the southern, whence it slopes up gradually 
to the Hanger; otherwise you will have 
a steep climb with your burden, on the zig- 
zag path, and the pony-trap must be left 
below ; but you will find it a delightful spot 
for à picnic. 

The village itself consists of a long pic- 
turesque straggling street, and in the centre 
not far from the church lies a square 
surrounded by houses and called in White's 
time The Plestor." This word Henry 
Morley declares to bo a corruption of Play- 
stow, the playground for the children. 

A vast oak once stood there, and White 
gives us a ae pete of life around 
this tree two hundred years and more ago. 
The oak was surrounded with stone steps, 
and seats above them," and was the 
delight of old and young, a place of much 
resort in summer evenings; where the 
former sat in grave debate while the latter 
frolicked and danced before them." So 
they were not dull in this remote village in 
the daya of the later Stuarts. 

The oak was overturned by a tremendous 
storm in 1703 and a syoamore rose to 
reign in ite stead. No less a writer than 
Daniel Defoe gathered the principal records 
of this noted tempest into a volume. 

The fine old church is an ancient buildin 
dating back probably to Norman days, an 
the register going back to 1539; but in the 
churchyard still flourishes a wonderful 
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yew-tree, nearly twenty-six feet in girth, 
which is a couple of feet and more than 
when White saw it. As you regard its 
amazing size you may almost wonder which 
is the older—the church or the tree, and, 
if our ancestors planted yews in the old days 
for bows, how many pliant elastic rods have 
been cut from this.ancient stem for such 
weapons. 

Not far distant is White’s lowly tomb. 
Many a lesser man had a greater burial. 
But his monument is his book, even as 
St. Paul’s stands for Christopher Wren. Not 
many years since, I, as many another has 
doubtless done, found the modest tomb of 
the man who immortalised Selborne, and 
amid the lichens and the moss on the head- 
stone deciphered the simple inscription, 
“G. W., 26 June, 1793." A tablet to his 
memory has been placed in the church itself. 

Then there is the Long Lyth, a quiet 
valley leading from the village to the site 
of an old Augustinian Priory, and also 
Well Head, a beautiful spring at the south- 
eastern end of the village and issuing from 
high ground adjoining Nore Hill. From 
this noble chalk promontory,” as White 
called the hill, two streams flow forth and 
run in totally different directions. One 
bends its course south, and joins the Arun, 
which passes Arundel in Sussex and enters 
the English Channel at Littlehampton. The 
other turns northward and joins the Wey, 
which in its turn enters the Thames; thus 
by a curious coincidence of nomenclature 
the water from Nore Hill in this sequestered 
part of Hampshire finally loses itself in 
the sea at the Nore at the mouth of the 
Thames. 

But perhaps of all the beauty spots of 
Selborne—the hollow rocky lanes, the 
luxuriant hedges, the woods and the hop- 
fields — you will like the Hanger best, 
with the Down or Common on the summit. 
The views are beautiful and even extensive 
for such a comparatively lowly height, 
commanding hills and valleys, village, 
heath, wood, and water. 

Gilbert White must often have stood there 
and surveyed the beauteous scene or searched 
with care for the natural objects he so loved 
to observe. 

And now who was this man whose work 
has immortalised this lovely spot ? 

Gilbert White was born at Selborne on 
July 18, 1720, and he died seventy-three 
years later in the same house in which he 
was born, The house is known as The 
Wakes,” and was rebuilt in 1831. 

Gilbert was educated at another Hamp. 
shire town, Basingstoke, by Thomas Warton, 
father of the t, and went from school to 
Oriel College, Oxford. He became a Fellow 
of his College and also one of the Senior 
Proctors of the University. 

Taking. holy orders, he fulfilled one or 
two curacies; but other livings did not 
tempt him; he desired his native village, 
and here he retired to study everyth:nz 
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connected with it, and to write those 
charming letters which form his principal 
book. These letters were addressed to the 
Hon. Daines Barrington and to Thomas 
Pennant. 

It seems impossible to define the secret of 
their charm. Professor Alfred Newton, 
F.R.S., declares White's ''Selborne" to be 
* the only work on natural history which 
has attained the rank of an English classic," 
and declares also that “the secret of the 
charm " has been sought in vain.” 

Perhaps one part of the secret may be 
found in the numerous incidents and 
anecdotes with which he crowded his pages, 
but they must be “charmingly” told, 
or they would not prove so interesting ; 
take this from a letter on trees. 


The Raven Tree. 


"In the centre of this grove [Losel’s, 
Blackmoor] there stood an oak, which, 
though shapely and tall on the whole, 
bulged out into a large excrescence about 
the middle of the stem. On this a pair of 
ravens had fixed their residence for such a 
series of years that the oak was distin- 
guished by the title of the Raven Tree. 
Many were the attempts of the neighbouring 
youths to get at this eyry; the difficulty 
whetted their inc inations, and each was 
ambitious of surmounting the arduous 
task. But when they arrived at the swelling 
it jutted out so in their way, and was so far 
beyond their grasp, that the most daring 
lads were awed, and acknowledged the 
undertaking to be too hazardous; so the 
ravens built on, nest upon nest in perfect 
security, till the fatal day arrived in which 
the wood was to be levelled. It was in the 
month of February, when these birds 
usually sit. The saw was applied to the 
butt, the wedges were inserted into tho 
opening, the woods echoed to the heavy 
blow of the beetle or mall or mallet, the 
tree nodded to its fall; but still the dam 
sat on. At last, when it gave way, the bird 
waa flung from her nest, and, though her 
parental affection deserved a better fate, 
was whipped down by the twigs, which 
brought her dead to the ground." 


There is an anecdote or incident on almost. 
every page. Now he is telling us of an 
idiot boy who caught bees and wasps to 
eat, and who would deprive them of their 
stings and suck their bodies for honey; 
anon he is describing the making of a 
“ shrew ash " for the cure of pains supposed 
to be induced by the running of a shrew 
mouse over the limbs of cattle; and on a 
third page telling us of a cat which nourished 
a leveret—-her natural prey"; and he 
declares that it is not one whit more 
marvellous that Romulus and Remus, in 
their infant state, should be nursed by a 
she-wolf, than that a poor little sucking 
leveret should be fostered and chen.hed 
by & bloody grimalkin." 
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Nor are these inoidents puerile or devoid 
of point. They usually illustrate, or con- 
vey, definite information, and so aocurate 
were his observations that he has rarely, 
if ever, been found wanting in any of the 
thousand-and-one statements he has re- 
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NOTICE To CoxTripuTors.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Eduor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regardíng them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsi-le for length of detention or accid. ntal loss, 
though erery care is talen. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is soy eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for ace-ped manuscripts is male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc:tpts to the Religious 
Tract Soctety, with liberty for them,at their discretion, 
4o publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special velue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CoukesroNnDENTS,—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
noc withstandína, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns ín due course. 

Letter. must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


Oyrit O. (Buenos Aires).—Glad to hear from you, and 
to learn of your sucoess in constructing the model 
from our instructions; also of the way you have 
benefited from the advice yiven in “ Dolugs of the 
Month.” 


E. M. (Glam. ).—Yes, cases for the B.O.P.” completed 
volume can be obtained by order through any book- 
seller. The price is 2s. Ar o the cost of binding 
the numbers in, consult any local b.okbinder or 
stationer. 


F. T. (Dunedin, N.Z.).—Thanks for your card. We 
should ike to shake hands with you, and many 
another New Zenluud reader. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE (Oxon.).—Yes, you are still eligible, 
so long a+ you regularly take in the B. O. P., to enter 
ita various competitions. 


FISHING-TACKLE.—Put half a pint of boiled linseed 
oil in a gallipot and stand it in water kept boiling. 
When it is thoroughly hot add to it two ounces of 
beeswax in small pinches. Stretch the line back- 
wards and forwards in a dry, warm room, and rub 
the dressing on to it with a soft rag. Do not use tlie 
line until it is quite dry. Another good dressing is 
boiled oil and ouk varnish ; but perhaps the best is 
marine glue dissolved in spirits of wine. 


BvPATH (Leyton).—In our earlier volumes we had 
several gomi practical illustrated articles on goats 
and goat-keeping by the recognised expert in such 
matters, For a book on the subject write to Mr. 
Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury Lane, w.c. 


Harry G. (Twyford).—When next In town call in at 
Messrs. A. G. Spalding & Bros., 53-56 Fetter Lane, 
and select for yourself. Or you might write to them 
fo: their new Athletic Goods Catalogue," one of the 
best illustrated guides to needful sports accessories 
we know of. It is thoroughly up to date. 
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oorded. He teaches us what pleasure may 
be found in cultivating the harvest of an 
obeervant eye. 

You may take your last look at the village 
from the Hanger as the twilight gathers 
and the sun sinks in the west. Here lived 


if 
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C. W. D.—We think it is a rupture, which will 
effectively bar your entrance to the Civil Service. 
But show it to a doctor, and he can tell at once. 


FLEAS ON Oats (A. M. B.).— Pusey will need careful 
washing. You might try Keatiug's powder first, and 
brushing on the grass. 


K. R. (Ormskirk).—We cannot take the responsibility 
of telling you what American papers are good and 
suitable for you. If you want mone reading when 
you have got through your B. O. P.,“ why not try 
tlie E. B. M." 


J. H. G. CrLcNN.— The drawings are not sufficiently 
clear. So much depends ou the exact proportions of 
the letter and the shape of the shield enclosing it 
that it is better to take a rubbing of it. All we can 
say from what you send is that the cup is silver. 

R. H. GoopsALL.— They may be nice books to look at 
and to read, but they are of no commercial value, 

8. W. SrICER.—We know of none besides the schools 
mentioned in the Post-Office Directory. See both 
the London and suburban volumes. 

JEM WALKER.—It used to be starboard and larboard 
more than a century ago, but now it is starboard 
and port. 

B. Jones.—Write to the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, W., for particulars 
of the examination. 


S. LvcAs.—You should watch the answers on such 


subjects and note them. The half-farthing is worth: 


sixpence and the George the Third sbilling, if in 
good preservation, half a crown. 


Book Query (P. Bush). — No, it was in no book of his. 
He is too scientific for that sort of thing. 


L. BuTTON.—Practically of no value, but you might get 
threepence for it. 
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and died one of our immortals. Little we 
suspeot did he imagine, when penning his 
letters, that he was making world-famous 
the village he loved so well. But Gilbert 
White and ''Selborne" will probably live 


as long as the English language endures. 


Puppy (Victoria, B.C.).—Guess he will be a month 
or two older before you get this. Let him have 
Spratt’s puppy biscuits steeped and mixed up witb 
gravy, or milk, till he is six months old. Then the 
biscnits are best dry. 


HENRY, J., and A NEW READER.— Your friends must be 
better judges as to the choice of a trade for you than 
we, who know nothing of your connections and 
opportunities, can possibly be. 


A. J. Day.—They are known as marble end-papers, and 
are obtainable wherever bookbinding materials are 
sold. Look in the local dir. ctory for addresses under 
the trades heading. It seems absurd to send to London 
when Manchester is so much nearer. 


L. C. WaLker.—Arrow-heads are practically iron 
ferrules, or brass ferrules with steel points, aud they 
could probably be obtained from any ironmonger by 
ordering them. Try some stick and umbrella shop ; 

it is not worth while sending across the Atlantic for 

them. Make u model in wood of what you want and 
get so mauy castings of it at so much & pound. 


ARFONIAN.— You would get the tent more cheaply and 
with less trouble by inserting a small adveitisemeut 
in Exchange and Mart." 


A. 8. J.—There is nothing better than our articles, 
although there are many books on the subject. 


H. CorvEROY.— Write for list of books to Upcott Gill, 
* Bazaar " Office, Drury Lune, mentiouing the subject. 


RanBrTS (Anxious).—Write a note to Spratt's Patent, 
Fenchurch Street, London. Mention the name of 
this paper and ask prettily for a little book on 
Rabbitas. That will tell you all. Buck rabbits should 
be separated in the fighting season. 


BADLY SHAPED NOSk (R. W.).—There is a nose machine 
invented by some one. But we have no faith in it. 
Better lea ve well alone. We daze say it might be 
worse. 


Jock (Honiton).—The number is now out of print, and 
it is imposslule for us to repeat articles. You should 
take iu the paper regularly aud then you would not 
miss anything. 


J. B. S. (Canada), —" How to make a Dj namo" was iu 
our thirteenth volume. 


Dean OCanany.— Seal seems all right. Death caused by 
rupture of a blood-vess.1. 


R. Wuitk—The only reference we can find about the 
date mentioned app: ars on page 176 of our eleventh 
volume, which you might see at the public library, or 
obtain second-hand by advertising for. 


W. B. H. W. (Devonport)—“E.B.M.” costs Id. per 
month, and the volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
2s. 6d. eacb. The current volume, which began 
with the January number and closes with the 
December one, is the Aird from the commencement. 


NEOPHYTE ( Dalston).—Pay a visit to tbe “conjuring” 
department of Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Lim., Holborn. 
Tbere you will be able to obtain all the "trick" 
articles you ask about, and many otbers besides, 


In Holland.—Pa and Ma Approve of the B.O.P.” 
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Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," “ The Butt^-fly Hunters,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XII.—*' THE SHIP HAD STRUCK A WALL OF ICE." 


J" was well on in the month of February. 
St. Valentine's Day itself had come 
and gone, and there was still a wintry bite 
in the breeze that blew from the hills of 
Wales. But spring was promised. The 
sparrows were very busy in the suburbs of 
Liverpool, where Johnnie still lived with the 
Arnolds, and the lilac was throwing forth 
smooth green buds that anon the sunshine 
would woo into glorious flowers. 

But Johnnie had not managed to get his 
ship yet. Youth, like the springtime, is 
full of hope, and the lad was waiting for 
the sunshine of good luck. 

It came at last in a somewhat unexpected 
way, as it has a habit of doing, for, wandering 
aimlessly one evening in a district of the 
city which had anything but a good name, 


the sound of distant fighting fell on his 
ears, and he hurried in the direction from 
which it proceeded. It was by no means 
an ne a scene he soon came upon. Three 
hooligans had downed their man and were 
bent on robbing him. 

* Come on, Tim. Go for them 

Tim needed little encouragement when 
a row was on. He saw at a glance who were 
the a ors, and went for them. Almost 
at the same moment Johnnie himself 
sailed in. Though hardly twelve years of 
age he was a tall and powerful boy, and 
science told him where to hit. With bitten 
limbs and bleeding noses those hooligans 
were soon in full flight, doubtless more 
afraid of the dog than the boy. 

Then Johnnie helped their victim to his feet. 


A trifle dazed at first he was, but soon 
came round. 

* You're a plucked 'un, boy. Never 
be able to thank you. Been dining out 
with friends and lost myself. You don't 
happen to know where the barque White 
Whale is lying, do you?” 

“That I do. Came in yesterday. Broad- 
beamed, strong, tall raking masts, crow's 
nest. Was wondering what her line was. 
Shall I show you? Bit of a walk, though.” 

But long before they reached the harbour 
boy and man were as friendly as if they 
had known each other for years. 

Now, there was scarcely a thing about 
a ship with which Johnnie had not familiar- 
ised himself since he had taken to wandering 
about the docks. He knew that the best 
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way to learn was to be civil and obliging, 
and to ask questions. He never cared for 
whom h2 did odd jobs so long as it got him 
into a boat or on board ship. 

Johnnie said nothing to anybody about 
his adventure with the first mate—Mr. 
Leeson—of the White Whale (for such he 
proved to bo), because he had an idea. But 
almost every day for a week he met him on 
shore or went to see him on board. 

Mr. Leeson by this time was, at his own 
request, Tom " to Johnnie, and Johnnie 
was * Jack" to Tom. Tim became a 
great favourite with Tom. 

" We sail in three div3 now, bearing up 
with a cargo of notions for th» great banks, 
anl cominz back with fish. How long? 
Why, for months. Better let m» take Tim 
for a cruise, eh?“ 

Johnnie grew suddenly serious. 

Then he held out his hand. Friend 
Tom,“ he said, I love that dog more than 
my life, but he shall sail with you, Tom." 

The White Whale was to drop down 
stream before it was daylight, and Johnnie 
brought Tim on board, and down into the 
mate's cabin, and secured him, because 
there was much bustle and stir on deck 
and Tim might have got lost. 

No doubt many had seen Johnnie going 
on board the White Whale that evening, but 
no one saw him coming off again. 

Just three nights after this Leeson had 
the middle watch. The White Whale was 
well away now on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, for the wind had been fair and 
held well. She was under every inch of 
cloth she could carry, swaying and swinging 
in the bright moonlight as beautiful a sight 
as sailor ever cla eyes upon. 

Scarce a sound to-night to be heard fore 
or aft but the swish of the water alongside, 
or its swirling round the stern ; the occasional 
creak of the rudder chains or flap of a sail. 
All els2 was silent. 

Tom Leeson was leaning over the weather 
bulwarks, his eyes on the horizon, dreaming 
a shore dream with a handsome lass in it, who 
would be his wife when the ship got back. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
though never a footfall had he heard behind 
him. 

€€ Tom 7 99 

Tom started as if the touch had been 
supernatural. 

Jack, is it you? 

" [t is," said Johnnie. I told you how 
much I loved Tim. I did not refuse your 
request, but I'm here to look after him." 

“ My word, lad ! I don't know how this will 
end. The old man is dead against stow- 
aways.” 

" Never mind about the ending, please. 


Im 5 I couldn't stick it an hour 
longer in that cold, empty cabin. What 
shall I do? " 


* Go to my cabin at once, Jack. Plenty 
there to eat. Tim's asleep in my bunk. 
You stretch a bit, too, and Ill tackle 
Captain Bream in the morning." 

When honest Tom Leeson came below at 
eight bells—4 a.m.—and found Johnnie, 
with Tim in his arms, sound asleep in his 
cot, he hadn't the heart to turn him out. 
He found a rug and on the deck lay down 
for his“ four hours in.“ 

Captain Bream, who indeed owned the 
ship, was a mad man when Leeson broke 
the news of the stowaway to him next 
morning at breakfast. 

“ Egad! Ill trundle him on board the 
first craft we can hail, even if it be a French- 
man from St. Pierre." 

“ That'll be on the Banks—not before," 
said Tom. 

" Don't. care. He'll go. Hilo, Tim! 
You're a dear little fellow. Glad you 
brought your dog, Tom." 
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Tom smiled. “ That's the stowaway's 
dog, sir. And the stowaway isn't an ordinary 
ragamuffin. He's a young gentleman and 
a bit of a sailor already.” 

" What ?" cried Bream; are you in 
the plot, then ? " 

“ Afraid I am, sir! The boy let me in, 
though I knew him before this cruise.” 

Then he told Bream how Johnnie had 
interposed with the hooligans. 

„Must be a plucky lad, anyhow. But 
Im bound to make an example of him, else 
when we start from Liverpool next cruise 
we'll have more of them, and my ship is not 
going to be made a refuge for the destitute.” 

Captain Bream lowered his brows and 
tried to loox his sternest when Johnnie 
was brought before him on the quarter- 
deck. 

" Do you know, youngster, that you've 
been guiity of a most serious offence against 
the Shipping Act?“ 

“I'm finding it out by degrees, sir.“ 

Have you no contrition ? Are you not 
sorry? 

On the contrary, sir, I'm very glad. 
I've wanted to run otf to sea in this particular 
way for a long time. But I apologise, and 
if you put me on a grating with water and 
biscuit and hoist me over the side it will 
only serve me right, only P 

„Only what, boy? 

* Why, sir, it will be romantic.“ 

“ Of all the cool little rascals—er - what. 
do you think of yourself, eh ? " 

* Not much, sir, I assure you." 

What can you do—anything ? ” 


“ Oh, yes, sir, lots; and Tim, when I take 
him in hand, can make everybody laugh 
with his tricks.” 

[11 Bo's'n ! 99 

„Ay. ay, sir!” 


* Teach this lad to reef and splice. If 
he doesn’t learn quickly, rope’s end him. 
Make him work or make it warm for him." 

* Ay, ay, sir! Come along, lad.” 

But all this ended in Johnnie and Tim 
becoming prime favourites fore and aft as 
well; and when Saturday night came round, 
and the skipper—who had good old-fashioned 
notions—gave orders for the crew to have a 
spell of fun, and sweethearts and wives were 
the toasts of the evening, Johnnie gave the 
hands a treat, and from that time there was 
no longer any word about putting him on 
board a Frenchman. 

It was no punishment for the boy to learn 
to splice and reef. Quite the reverse, and 
soon the bo’s’n ceased to consider it so, and 
in a fortnight’s time Johnnie was doing duty 
in the mate's watch, like any ordinary hand, 
but still different. The mate, indeed, had 
not forgotten Johnnie's plucky rush at the 
hooligans, and looked very well after him. 
When the weather was fine and it was day- 
time, he did permit him to go aloft and learn 
the duties of a green hand, but never at 
night. 

In half a gale of wind the steward fell 
down the companion and broke his arm, 
and Johnnie was offered the post, but told 
the mate that, if it were all one to him, he 
would prefer sticking on deck, as he wished 
to be a sailor—a real sailor. 

Northwards a little and west sailed the 
good barque White Whale, and the weather 
grew dark and wild. This would have 
mattered but little had the wind been any- 
thing like fair. More often it was dead 
ahead, and lying-to almost under bare 
poles high in the Northern Atlantic is dreary 
work and dangerous. 

Even the mate admitted it was an unusual 
year, and they met huge icebergs where no 
one could remember falling in with such ice 
before. 

How calm and dreadful some of these 
wandering monsters looked! They were 


islands in themselves, islands with shores 
of glittering crystal rocks, against which the 
waves beat and spent their fury; islands 
with hills of whitest, purest snow. 

All day a man was kept in the crow’s nest, 
and during the darkness of the night two men 
were constantly forward in the bows, with 
eyes for ever on guard; for did the biggest 
battleship afloat strike one of these bergs 
she would be stove and sunk, and if a vesscl 
got in the nips twixt two, their cruel power 
would crush her as one may crush an egg- 
shell. 

The Grand Banks off Newfoundland ! 
How often Johnni. had heard the expression 
at school ; but till now it was but a meaning- 
less term to him. 

Those Banks, he had believed, were but 
little larger than the Goodwin Sands. 

Nor had he the slightest idea how vast 
the fishing fleet was, both British and French, 
and how large the trade with St. John's. 

But the Grand Banks, he soon learned, 
form one tremendous submarine mountain- 
top or giant plateau which lies beneath the 
sea some half-day's sail from the Newfound- 
land shores, with from twenty to fifty 
fathoms of water over it, and which extends, 
as the old song says, 


* All the way 
From Fundy Bay, 
To lonely Labrador." 


Yes; and this tremendous bank is larger 
than the whole of England and Scotland 
combined, being nearly fourteen hundred 
miles long and in many places four hundred 
miles wide. 

But Captain Bream had not come out to 
fish, but to trade. 

Part of his cargo he landed at St. John's, 
from the seas near which the flatter ice had 
now disappeared and the “ bankers" or 
fishing craft had flocked out and away to the 
Banks, probably five hundred sail in all, or 
even more, and from each of these when 
engaged at the work above that mighty 
submarine tableland dories or tiny boats 
are sent out and radiate in every direction 
of the compass to lay their nets and lines, 
which shall land the monster cod. These 
great fish seem to be for ever hungry and 
on the gape, and hardly is one line cleared 
than others need seeing to. 

Dirty work it is. e men's rough coats, 
however clean before, as well as their hata, 
ay, and faces and hands, become in an 
hour's time white as the beluga with shim- 
mering scales and slime. 

But no better sailors has the world ever 
known than those who have been bred on 
the Banks. Tales of their daring and courage 
and stories of the deeds they have done 
on warlike shores or on the battle-deck 
would fill not one book but a score. 

In early spring the weather is rough and 
wild on the Grand Banks, but much of it in 
summer is as beautiful as, ay, more lovely 
far in my eyes than, the Indian Ocean itself ; 
because, though the sun is warm, it is not 
fiercely hot, and the breezes that blow are 
bracing and life-giving. 

Think you not, however, that it is a life 
of easedom these mariners enjoy even in 
sweetest summer-time. No; for their 
dangers, hardships, and perils are even then 
great indeed. 

There was nothing that could possibly 
be needed at the fishing which the White 
Whale did not carry. She was a great 
universal provider. Clothing of every sort 
was here; groceries too, fruit and dainties, 
wines, tobacco, tea. 

Captain Bream knew well enough that the 
fishing schooners sailed with nearly every 
necessary on board, but that accidents 
occurred ; and to provide against these as 
well as losses his good barque was laden from 
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main-deck to keclson. Money? Well, he 
never refused money for his goods, but did 
most by barter. 


There are those living now in every city 
of the Atlantic coast who can well remember 
that terrible storm of 18—, and the appalling 
loss of life it caused among the brave New- 
foundland Bankers. 

Johnnie was amidships when towards 
evening of a day in the end of April the mate 
came up from below, a smile on his face, but a 
kind of terror in his eyes. 

" Never saw the glass go tumbling down 
so quickly before, sir, at this season of the 
year." 

Captain Bream did not answer. 

He was looking uneasily around the sky, 
and low on the southern horizon strange 
square clouds, like gigantic basaltic rocks, 
were piled one over the other as if by some 
Titanic hand, while ever and anon one 
smaller dark cloud would be shot out from 
th» rest like smoke from a cannon, and come 
hurrying athwart the all too blue sky, as if 
to herald an approaching gale. 

It was noticed also that a round lumping 
swell was rolling in from about the same 
direction, while far in the north huge ice- 
bergs, houses high—ay, hills high—were 
looming on the edge of the sea. So clear 
was the air that these might have been 
fifteen miles away, though they seemed but 
three. One of these had stranded. 

A rapidly falling glass, the heavy swell and 
those clouds would have made any mariner 
uneasy. And night was coming on too, the 
sun glaring like a shield of burnished copper 
through a haze in the west. 
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“ Get her snug, I think, sir." 

The captain nodded. 

And the mate ran well forward. He was 
going to do his own work as bo's'n, and so 
he stamped heavily with his heel four times 
on deck above the men's quarters. 

* All hands shorten sail! 

They came hurrying up with such celerity 
that it was evident enough the uneasiness 
had spread forward atween decks, and that 
they had been expecting the order. 

“ Away aloft, lads! Lay out there! 
Cheerily does it!” 

He paused long enough in rushi:z aft 
again to say to Johnnie: 

*" You're not to go up, lad. Down below 
and arrange things in my cabin, and take 
Tim with you. The storm may burst at 
any moment." 

By midnight the hurricane was at ita worst, 
the seas were making a clean breach over 
the ship, and, although she was battened 
down, some of the decks below were flooded. 

Every now and then there was a crashing 
of timbers which told of rent and riven 
bulwarks, and about two bells in the middle 
watch there was a louder crash than ever, 
and in the impressive stillness that followed, 
while green seas engulphed her, poor Johnnie 
knelt to pray, feeling certain she was settling 
down in the trough of the sea. But the 
hurricane roar of the wind and the cataract 
dash of the waves recommenced, and, 
though the vessel had an uncanny list to 
starboard, the lad knew that she was still 
afloat. 

Then the mate's voice, so high above 
the fierce howling of the tempest that it was 
evident he was using the trumpet: “ Cut 

( To be continued.) 
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away the wreck ! 
steady!” 

Men had been killed by falling spars and 
went adrift with the wreckage when the 
rigging was cut. 

Johnnie would have given a good deal 
to have got on deck ; it seemed so dreadful 
to drown here like a rat in a drain. 

He felt certain now the ship was doomed, 
and soon would founder. There was canvas 
round the mouth of the nearest companion, 
but he got his knife out ready to cut it as 
soon as she began to settle. 

The White Whale was one of the sturdiest 
barques that ever left these shores, and, 
although sadly dismantled, she would have 
remained afloat had she but kept clear of 
the fearful bergs. 

How long the hours appeared to the lad 
down there all alone with his dog! Would 
morning never, never come ? 

He crept and scrambled aft and aft 
through a narrow passage until he reached 
the cabin or saloon, and entered. A lamp 
hung uneasily from overhead, but the 
place was utterly deserted, and the fire had 
gone out. 

The clock on the mantelp:ece pointed to 
five. Two long hours yet before the slightest 
glimmer of daylight could be expected. 

Hark! What was that ? 

À harsh grating under bottom and keel— 
a sound which once heard can never be for- 
gotten; a sudden cessation of motion, a 
rush forward of everything movable in 
the cabin, he himself dashed against the 
doorway—where he lay half-stunned and 
wet with his own blood. 

The ship had struc" a wall of ice. 


Strike with a will and keep 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


E were on tenterhooks of anticipation. 

Coates was true to the appointment, 

and found Deathomey waiting for him out- 
side the entrance gates. 

“ We don’t open them," he said. 
let you in by the side door." 

They passed along the wall, and turned 
the angle. A few steps brought them to & 
door in the wall, which Deathomey opened 
with a latch-key. 

Coates found himself inside the garden. 
It was & rank wilderness. Every plant, 
shrub, and tree had be»n allowed to struggle 
for life in unchecked freedom. Paths, long 
neglected, were choked with weeds; the 
lawn was lush mowing-grass ; a few hardy 
annuals were the only evidence of former 
flower · beds. 

„The place wants keeping up," said 
Deathomey. ‘ We cannot afford nd 

He had no false pride. Sordid neglect 
had set the stamp of poverty upon the 
surroundings, which only folly could attempt 
to hide. 

They approached the house. There was 
a central door, with four windows on either 
side. All trace of paint had long since 
blistered and peeled from everv particle of 
woodwork. But they did not enter the 
house by the central door. Deathomey 
turned aside, and bore round the east flank 
of the long building, through à yard beset 
with di&mantled offices, till they reached a 
back entrance. 
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Author of “Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby-man," etc. etc. 


(Illustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XI.—A GAME OF CHESS. 


A dark passage led to a room at the end, 
gloomy and low, oak-panelled and shrouded 
y the drawn blinds. The only furniture it 
contained was two chairs and a table. A 
damp and musty odour pervaded the room. 
Thero was another door at the farther end. 

“ We shall not be disturbed here,” said 
Deathomey, as he set up the chessmen. 
“Sit down. My turn to have white, I 
think.” 

Coates took the empty chair, and looked 
about him. 

It's rather dark," he said. 
we have the blinds up ? ” 

No,“ said Deathomey in a determined 
voice. 

The game began. 

During its early development matters on 
both sides were conducted with caution. 
Pieces were brought out and posted in posi- 
tions more or less secure ; then, as the plot 
thickened, and as yet no lives were lost, 
excitement increased. Things could not go 
on much longer without coming to a climax. 

It was Coates's turn to play. He took a 
long time racking his brains over the possible 
consequences of a certain move which he 
was strongly tempted to make. It involved 
the immediate loss of a knight, for which 
he stood to get two pawns, and, so far as 
he could see, considerable advantage in 
position. 

At last, with perhape more of an im- 
pulsive trust in the proverb, risk nothing, 


“ Mayn't 


win nothing, than with calm assurance of 
the issues of the move, Coates doomed his 
knight by taking a pawn. 

Then the floodgates of slaughter were 
opened, and when the m of the next 
half-dozen moves on either side was over, 
both queens had fallen. Coates found him- 
self two pieces to the bad, and the advan- 
tage of position, on which he had counted, 
proved a vain hallucination. 

Deathomey's eyes gleamed with the lust 
of advancing conquest. He had two passed 
pawns, and, working these up step by step, 
he stood to queen a pawn next move. 

His energies were so absorbed in that one 
idea, for Coates had likewise centred all his 
attention on those two pawns, that he had 
no other immediate thought. Suddenly— 
amazement beyond belief! Coates swooped 
his rook across the board; the square next 
the king was guarded by a bishop ; the rook 
occupied that square—MATE ! 

That move was so entirely unforeseen by 
both combatants that for a few moments 
neither appeared able to comprehend the 
extraordinary reverse of fortune. 

Deathomey gazed spellbound upon the 
field of battle; then, with a yell of fury, 
he sprang from his chair, hurling the table, 
board, and chessmen in all directions. 
Shrieking at the top of his voice, while 
foam flew from his lips, h» snatched a re. 
volver from h:s pocket, and, pointing it at 
Coates’s head, he yelled : 
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* It's loaded in every chamber. I'll give 
you a room's start. Fly for your life! 

Coates had leapt up, and ducked his head 
to avoid the flying chessmen. He was 
standing some three yards from his in- 
furiated antagonist. 'The horror of the 
situation blanched his face, but did not 
quell his native pluck. 

“Steady a bit! Calm yourself!” he 
shouted ; but with no avail. 

“ Fly for your life! shrieked Deathomey. 
*T'll give you to that door," pointing to 
the farther end of the room. I'll count 
ten. One two - three - four five 

Coates flew across the room, wrenched 
open the door, rushed through, and slammed 
it behind him. In an instant he saw that 
it had no bolt or key. Should be put his 
weight against it? The unspoken question 


was answered by a report of the revolver, 
and a bullet passed through the door, as if 
it had been a card, imbedding itself in the 
opposite wall. 

Coates saw another door across the room, 
and made for it, seizing a chair on his 
way, which he hurled wit 


all his might at 
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He sat down on a worm-eaten oaken chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

There were only two other inmates of 
Gaunt’s House—his mother and the old 
servant, Bridget Wright. Mrs. Deathomey 
had been terrified by the reports of the 

istol and the commotion attending them ; 
bat: being crippled by age and infirmity, 
she could not leave her sofa to learn the 
worst; she could only lie in lonely terror. 
Bridget had been on. an errand to a neigh- 
bouring farm, and so knew nothing of what 
had occurred. 

When she returned she found Gilbert 
sitting on that chair in the waning light. 
She was familiar with his strange moods. 
She came up to him and laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“What ails the lad?" she asked. 
„There's no good in moping. Spring will 
come, sonny, when birds sing blithe and 
bonny. Let sunshine smile, and care be- 
guile. There, that's poetry! I made it for 
you. Ain't it pretty? 

He looked up at her, with the softened 
eyes of a dog acknowledging a caress. 


** Seizing a chair on his way.“ 


Deathomey, who came on in pursuit. 
Deathomey dodged, and the chair crashed 
and smashed against the lintel. 

With & second explosion another bullet 
whizzed within an inch of Coates's ear, as 
he rushed through the farther door, shouting, 
" Help! Help!" 

There was a e, down which he 
rushed. He could see himself reflected in a 
mirror at the farther end, where another 
passage joined it at right-angles. Coates 
was just turning the corner, when a third 
bullet ripped a path through his left sleeve, 
grazing the flesh, and sinashing his reflection 
in the mirror. A roar of maniacal laughter 
broke as he stumbled. 

But Coates recovered himself, and rushed 
on till he reached the entrance-hall. He 
made for the door, found it unfastened, and 
in a moment he was in the garden. Then 
he ran to covert among the trees, and felt 
more comfortable when out of range, for 
he knew that Deathomey was no runner. 
He climbed over a fence at the lower end 
of the garden, and made his way home. 

Deathomey went no farther than the 
hall. The violence of hs late fury had 
spent itself, like the blaze of a flash-light. 


"s clock is twenty minutes fast," he 
said. 

Bless the boy! she answered. Tis 
enough to try one's patience to hear you 
always harping on that string. There's 
never a clock in the house that has gone 
this year past. Why should we be bothered 
with clocks ? Up at sunrise, bed at sunset, 
eat when you're hungry that's good enough 
time-keeping for folks like us, isn't it?“ 

* I tell you the clock is twenty minutes 
fast ! " he repeated, with an impatient ges- 
ture. He got up from the chair, and walked 
across the hall to an ancient grandfather's 
clock that stood in a corner. The hands 
were pointing to twenty-three minutes past 
twelve. He altered them to three minutes 
past the hour. Bridget watched him, and, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, she said : 

“Tut, tut! You've got your tantrums 
again. You want a dose." 

Bridget prided herself upon skill in 
medical nostrums. There was an old volume 
in one of the rooms, entitled ‘‘ Dodens’ 
Herball." She had read in it of the virtues 
of Tragoriganum, or Goate's Origan. The 
decoction avoydeth the cholerique humors, 
and taken with vinegar is good for the 


splene. It is very good against the wam- 
blings of the stomacke, and distempers 
which affect the brain." A picture of the 
plant wasgiven. Bridget had hunted among 
the weeds of the garden until she found a 
plant which she decided was Goate's Origan. 
She had boiled it, strained the decoction, 
and bottled it off. Whenever Gilbert had 
a fit of depression, she gave him a dose of 
that physic. 

She fetched the bottle, and administered a 
dose, lecturing him the while. 

* You've no call to take on like this, 
Gilbert. Call yourself a man! "Tis enough 
to make your poor mamma give up alto- 
gether ! ” 

But her words had little effect, and she 
left him, muttering to herself: “ Poor lad ! 
When he gets into his tantrums he's that 
unreasonable there’s no doing nothing with 
him!” 

She walked with slow rheumatic steps 
across the hall to a door on the right, and 
entered the room occupied by Mrs. 
Deathomey. It was a long, low room, with 
two windows, over which the blinds were 
drawn. They were blotched and stained 
with mildew. The furniture was old- 
fashioned and faded, and a few dark oil- 
paintings lent an additional aspect of gloom 
to the apartment. 

Mrs. Deathomey feebly turned her head 
upon the sofa. 

„What has happened, Bridget! I heard 
shots fired, and terrible cries." 

" You must have been dreaming, mum. 
He's sitting quiet in the hall, moping him- 
self to death. If you would only have the 
blinds drawn up, and let the blessed sun- 
shine into the house, it would cheer us up a 
bit." 

* It cannot be!" answered Mrs. Death- 
omey, with much agitation. “ Never more 
can I look upon the light of day ; never 
can I leave the house till the call comes. 
But tell Gilbert to come to me. I must 
know the worst." 

Bridget opened the door and called. 
Gilbert entered the room. 

“ What wasit? Tell me!" 

"]m sorry to have frightened you, 
mother. Coates came in to pias a game of 
chess. He beat me, and I lost my temper. 
I chased him out of the house, that was 
all." 

„What have you done, Gilbert? Did 
vou shoot him? 

“I winged him, I think, by mistake, 
though I only wanted to frighten him.“ 

“ How could you be so rash, so foolish, 
so wicked ? What will be the end of it ? " 

The unhappy woman wrung her hands, 
uttering broken sobs and unavailing words 
of woe. : 

“ Don’t worry yourself, mother. Let us 
have tea. Come, Bridget, you've not lost 
your wits. Bestir yourself! 

During the meal Mrs. Deathomey was 
troubled with anxious thoughts. 

„Do you think the police will come to 
arrest you, Gilbert? 

“I don't know. I shall have to dodge 
them if they do.” 

* How can you hope to escape ? Where 
can you go ? " 

* Well, it can't do any good worrying 
about it. Better men than I have lost their 
temper before now. I only wanted to 
frighten him." 

* But you said you did shoot him. "The 
wound may have been fatal from loss of 
blood ; you cannot tell.” 

“ Yes, I can. I know exactly where I 
hit him. I tore his sleeve, that was all; 
and if I grazed the flesh it could not have 
been more than a scratch—nothing worth 
making a fuss about." 

But his mother's anxiety was not quieted. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WiLLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


Authors of “ The Golden Astrolabe,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—A CHAPTER OF CAPTURES AND ESCAPES. 


8 ** thievin limmer! Ye unsonoy 

shilpit rintheroot! Ye fleerin' wally- 
draigh ! e smaikish, cheatry, leasin'- 
makin'—tod ! ” 


This furious volley of expletives came 
from a giant of a man with a flaming red 
face and a tawny, scrubby beard. He wore 
a close-buttoned  jockey-coat, or wrap- 
rascal, as it was then termed, with huge 
metal buttons, coarse blue upper stockings 
called boot-hose, because supplying the place 
of riding-boots, and a slouched hat. A 
loaded whip in his hand and spurs on his 
heels completed his outfit. 

His remarks were addressed to Ronald 
Scavaig, whem a moment before he had 
lifted -from thé chest of Lord Archie and 
slung into the bracken. 

“ Ye—ye waukrife 
Ye reavin’ wee——-" 

Ronald writhed where he lay with the dog 
on top of him, and showed his teeth in a 
wolf-like snarl. 

The man with the tawny beard shook his 
riding-whip in the lad's face, and the dog— 
a Great Dane—crouched down with a fierce 
growl. 

Lord Archie, his head in a whirl, sat up 
at that moment. The owner of the riding- 
whip he recognised as Mr. Gourlay, the land- 
steward at Polkemmet; whilst standing 
round in a circle, and vaguely outlined in the 
shadows of the pines, were three or four of 
the Polkemmet retainers, variously armed 
with fowling-pieces and horse- pistols. 

„Are ye hurt at a’, my Lord?” asked 
one of these in a gruff voice, advancing from 
the shades. 

“ Yes—no—oh, never mind,” gasped 
Archie, turning to look at Ronald. 

The boy in the philabeg, with the Great 
Dane’s fangs at his throat and its hot breath 
fanning his cheeks, lay with an expression 
of sullen ferocity on his face, whilst Gourlay, 
the land-steward, lectured him on his mis- 
deels in a voluble and weird mixture of 
Gaelic and Lowland Scotch. 

* Ye cattle-liftin’ reaver! So we hev 
run ye tey earth at last?  Ceade millia 
dioul / Plague tak’ you an' a’ your kin! 
Twa dizzen o' her leddyship's finest kye ye 
hev lifted this season, four horses an' a 
sheltie, forby a score o' cocks an' hens; 
no’ t' speak o' three pigs. . . . Diow / 
plague tak’ you an’ Calum Scavaig, that 
father o' yours ! ” 


berlunzie o' a caird ! 


^ 


Ronald's 
sparkled, but 
answered nothing. 

Gourlay motioned 
to his men. They 
closed in, forming a 
ring round the cap- 
tive. The land- 
steward spoke softly 
to his dog, and the 
animal, with a 
reluctant growl, 
averted its muzzle 
from the lad’s throat 
and raised its crush- 
ing weight from his 
cheat. 

That instant was 
fatal to the Great 
Dane. There was a 
flash of steel, a 
hoarse cry of rage 
from Gourlay and 
his men, which echoed and re-echoed from 
the wooded slopes mingled with the dog’s 
death-yowl; and a second later—he had 
slipped with an eel.like wriggle under the 
elbows of his captors—Ronald was a dozen 
yards off, running like a deer. 

The sunlight had long since faded from 
the yellow, furze-clad peak overhead; the 
warm summer night had thrown her gauzy 
veil over the landscape, but the moon shone 
brightly at the full, flooding the clearings 
in the pine-wood with her soft, dreamy 
radiance. And there in a flood of moonshine 
was the flying figure of Ronald, darting from 
tree to tree. 

After him, ye gomeril gowks ! " roared 
Gourlay to his men; and in a mad rage, 
driving his underlings before him with his 
riding-crop, he dashed off in pursuit, bellow- 
ing threats. 

ut such pursuit seemed quite useless, 
for the young reaver gained at every step, 
louping along at a speed which baffled every 
attempt to overtake him, his bare brown 
feet skidding ever the tussocky heath in a 
manner attained only by those raised 
amongst moors and mountains. He had 
very soon put the length of & bow-shot 
between himself and his pursuers. 

Then, satisfied for the time being that he 
was safe, he drew up.on top of a broomy 
knowe or knoll, in an open glade of the pine- 
wood, and looked back, breathing easily and 
hitching at the slacks of his kilt. 

Gourlay and his myrmidons, retarded as 
they were by the heavy brogues they wore 
and the weighty guns they carried, came 
blowing and puffing behind. 

With & leer of triumph Ronald watched 
them, till they were within a stone’s throw ; 
then, yelling in derision, he bounded down 
the hillock into the dark shades of the copse 
at its foot. 

A minute later there was the rattle of a 
horse’s hoofs, and Ronald reappeared, 
sitting astride a shaggy, mustard-coloured 
nag, which he urged forward by beating on 
its flanks with his open hands. 

„Aha! aha! Gourlay, man!” he yelled 
back, half-turning in the saddle and snapping 
his fingers. Ye'll hear the bittern bump an’ 
the wild drake quack ere ye get hold o me 
again!“ 

At this the shouts of rage from the re- 
tainers concentrated themselves into one long - 
drawn how! of wrath, for in the mustard - 


eyes 
he 


coloured nag they recognised a beast that 
had vanished from Polkemmet some weeks 
before, no one knew whither. 

As for Gourlay, he stopped short with a 
savage grunt (give a rhinoceros a kick and 
you will hear the exact sound as it turns to 
exterminate you), snatched a fowling-piece 
from the hands of the nearest man, cocked 
the weapon, and, kneeling and sighting 
rapidly, : 

Cr. ang went the report with a sharp 
and vicious intonation; cr-ang/ er- ang / 
er- ang came the echoes from the hills, and 
whilst the smoke of the powder cleared and 
wreathed lazily over the pines, looking like 
spirit-drapery in the moonlight, the boy 
rider of the mustard-coloured nag was seen 
to reel in the saddle, throw up his hands, 
and drop as if he had been pole-axed. 


“Mr. Gourlay! Oh, Mr. Gourlay?!” 
cried little Lord Archie. gulping down a lump 
in his throat and staring w.th horrified eyeg 
at the form lying st.ff and rigid at his feet. 
Don't say he's dead! Bring water! He 
can't be! Oh, how could you——!” 

* Dioul / " growled one of the retainers, 
raising Ronald's head on his knee and speak- 
ing in an almost incomprehensible jumble 
of two languages and a dialect. '* Dioul / ta 
puir wee hempie's tooms teid. Ah jaloosc. 
Ta shot has tinged he: in ta haffits." 
(The poor little rogue is indeed dead, I 
think. The shot has struck him on the 
temple.") 

Gourlay leant forward, brushed the matted 
hair from Ronald’s face, and dabbled at the 
lad's blood-bespattered forehead with a 
handful of spongy moss. A livid gash was 
disclosed from which blood slowly oozed in 
great drops. ö 

There was as much expression on the 
land-steward's face as there is on an iron 
mask as he carefully fingered the wound, 
wiping it clean with the moss, and puffimg 
aside with his breath stray wisps of Ronald's 
hair which got in the way. 

Running his little finger alóng the gash, 
he pro it carefully; next he squeezed 
the bruised flesh between his fingers, making 
Archie turn away with a shudder; and when 
the boy looked again Gourlay was holding 
out & broad palm to him, in the centre of 
which lay a tiny sphere of lead—a buck- 
shot. 

* Umph!" the land-stewa:d  grunted, 
eyeing Archie with a gloomy air, as one of 
the retainers app-oached carrying a moleskin 
cap half-filled with water, “dinna fash 

ersel' my laddie. This thievin’ wee 
immer'll leeve to steal scores mair o' her 
leddyship's cattle. The wound's no' mortal 
—it's naething—superfeecial. He's not a 
whit more dead than you or me." 

“ Here wi’ you, Colin," he commanded, 
turning tothe bearer of the water ; and, takmg 
the cap from his henchman's hands, he 
dashed its contents into Ronald's face. 

A minute in tense silence ; then 
the limbs of the lad in the kilt gave a twitch ; 
he groaned and mumbled between his 
clenched teeth; then sat up with a con- 
vulsive start, looking wildly around. His 
tousled hair strayed over his face, and his 
newly opened eves, glaring through their 
screen of tangled locks, reminded Archie of 
the fly-tormented Highland bull. 

" D'you feel all right?” gasped his 
lordship. 
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Ronald brushed the sleeve of his dingy 
jerkin over his brow; looked at the blood- 
stain that it brought away; then glanced 
with bird-like swiftness from Gourlay to 
Archie, and from Archie to Gourlay. 

„Right enough t’ pitch you ower a linn, 
you desp’rit wee villain o' a laird!” he 
snarled at Archie; an' for you " he 
turned on Gourlay with the ferocity of an 
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animal, his face twisted and wrung with the 
pain of his wound —“ slainte /”’ 

At the word, his bare brown leg shot out 
like a battering-ram, dunching Gourlay full 
on the Adam's apple, and over the land- 
steward went on his back, gasping and 
hiccoughing. 

Pandemonium seemed let loose for the 
next few minutes. Such a roaring and 


CASTLE FANTASTICS: 


bellowing Archie never heard before! A 
confused mass of sprawling limbs heaved 
convulsively this way and that amongst the 
tussocky grass at his feet; from this yells, 
groans, and blood-curdling threats ascended. 
It was the little fiend of a boy Ronald 
struggling to free himself once more from 
the grip of Gourlay and his men. 
i (To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


TILL the crank or machine was working 
away. The space between the two 
rooms was about five feet; we could not 
stride it. 
„Let's leap it! I cried. 
But now it was six feet, and there was an 
abyss below. At every moment the space 


increased, and though the room was some 


twenty feet square we should soon, at this 
rate, be squeezed against the pictures. You 
understand that the whole floor came away 
from the farther wall and shrank up, so 
that the abyss seemed to be about to 
swallow us up. 

" What can we do?” cried Bob. I saw 
that he was deathly white and perspiration 
ran down his face. 

** Tt is the work of the wicked old Count," 
I ejaculated ; “ but let us die like men." 

We clutched our candlesticks, and 
backed farther and farther against the 
devils and monsters. I knew now that Bob 
had set in motion some secret machinery, 
and that when there was no floor to stand 
on we should drop into vastness, into 
eternity. It was a solemn and awful 
moment. 

We stepped back, flattened against the 
pictures. Then we saw that our toes were 
unsupported ; then we felt that only our 
heels had anything beneath them: and then 
we toppled over, and went headlong into 
the blackness. 

I could not say how far we fell, but I 
was not apparently hurt. I did not strike 
anything hard. Something scemed to have 
caught me, and to be gently bearing me up. 
The air was damp and warm. The darkness 
was intense, for our candles had gone out. 
Gradually I began to fancy that I was no 
longer falling. Then I thought I felt some- 
thing under me. I put out my hand, and 
there was & moist surface beneath me. I 
tried if I could rise, and found my knees 
quite useable. 

" Bob," I said anxiously, 
there ? " 

Mes, he answered. Are you all right? 
Where are we?” 

* I'm sure I don’t know. Can you stand?“ 

We found that we could get on our feet. 
We put out a hand each and grasped that 
of the other. 

* Show a light,” said Bob, with a tremor 
in his voice. 

I struck a match and found my candles 
lying beside me; so were Bob’s. We lighted 
two, and looked about us. It was a strange 
scene. 

We were standing on a net; yes, our 
descent had been made in a strong net like 
a fisherman’s seine. It now lay in a heap 
beneath our feet. We stepped off it. 

Raising our candles, we saw a sort of cave 


" are you 
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PART III. 


of which the walls were red and glistening. 
We could only see a few yards round us, 
but we noticed that numerous other caves 
branched in every direction. They were all 
equally dark, and the point was this: 
were we to be lost for ever in this abyss 
or could we find our way out? Heinrich 
would not rescue us, for it was he who had 
led us into the scrape by showing us the 
forbidden door. 

Bob said that we were like Sindbad the 
Sailor, and I said, ** Minus the diamonds," 
and shuddered. 

Let's look about us,” he said. And then 
it happened just as it had happened in the 
forest—we could not tell whence we had come 
or whither we ought to go. We lost sight 
of the net and never saw it again. But we 
kept on looking about us. We had no food 
with us and no clothes but those we wore; 
still, all this did not matter; nothing 
mattered ; we were entombed. The Wicked 
Count had had his way. 

After a time I came upon an odd sort of 
thing—a long, narrow, wooden bench. I 
examined it by the aid of one of the candles. 
Now, timber does not grow in underground 
caves, so some human being must have 
brought the bench here. And if he has 
found a way to come in we can find a way 
to get out." 

Right you are," said Bob; but how 
my legs do ache." 

* Sit down a bit on the bench," said I; 
so we sat down and rested. But we did 
not talk; matters were too serious for 
conversation. Sleep had departed, so almost 
had hope. 

The air is moving," said Bob. “TI feel 
it." 

" No; it is we who are moving. Yes; 
see, our bench is sliding along! 

And so it was, and we were sliding along 
with it. Our candles guttered, but the 
showed us that we were on the move through 
galleries with dripping red walls. This 
was a new wonder. What made the bench 
move ? 

" We are going down a gentle incline ; 
the bench is on runners. We are descending 
into the bowels of the earth; so muttered 
Bob. 

" Hold tight!" I exclaimed, and we 
held tight, and we were carried on, on, 
faster and faster; our candles were blown 
out. Suddenly we were flung off our seats 
and found ourselves lying on a wet, cold 
floor. 

* Hang the Wicked Count ! " said Bob. 

* I hope he was hanged,” was my reply. 
“ We'd better light the candles again. I 
wonder what the time is." 

On consulting our watches we found 
that it was twenty-two minutes past one. 


(To be concluded.) 
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We had been more than two hours involved 
in these horrible adventures. 

Not being injured, we began to look 
about us. Still, still the red walls; but 
what is this? It is more than a cave, it is 
a cavern—pitchy blackness everywhere. 
“Walk carefully, one step at a time." 
Ha ! a flash; what can it be ? 

It is a lake of the very blackest water. 
So, if we see nothing else to do, we can drown 
ourselves. And yet, the flash of our candle 
reflected in the inky water gave us a spurt 
of fresh courage. 

" [t is the Styx," said Bob, below his 
breath. 

This was such an obvious observation that 
I had abstained from making it; besides, 
classical allusions are things of the past and 
out of fashion. 

We coasted carefully round the lake, and 
Bob gave a shout of joy when he discovered 
& boat. Yes, actually a boat with a pair 
of sculls; not outrigged, of course, but a 
dirty old tub. It was moored to a staple 
in the ground. 

* Now," said Bob, “a boat must be for 
some purpose. Let's get into it and row 
ourselves about.” i 

As soon as we untied the painter we 
found that there was a current in the lake 
and that the boat was drawn in a certain 
direction. We let it drift. It was brought 
up against a kind of platform. We jumped 
out. Again there were galleries like in a 
mine. We debated what to do next: 
finally we decided to go along the widest 
of the galleries. So on and on we went. 

After a good long walk, seemingly straight 
ahead, I spied something bright in the far 
distance. It looked like a new shilling or the 
moon. This made us more hopeful, though 
we were din to drop with fatigue. Two 
candles were burnt out ; we lighted another 
and dragged our weary limbs along. 

The bright object in front of us increased 
in size every moment. ! 

“ We are getting to it," I remarked. 

“ Yes," said Bob thankfully. 

À few minutes more and we seemed to 
feel drier air beating on our faces. There 
was a space round the shilling (or moon). 
The bright spot detached itself; it might 
be a star or a planet. Could it be Venus, 
the Morning Star ? 

And then, we were in a broad space with 
the planet and a few big stars winking in 
the first glimpse of dawn, and on our right 
was a shed roughly made of planks, but a 
most welcome shelter. 

Sa ved again ! ” said Bob. 

I opened the door of the shed ; something 
gripped me round the neck, and something 
tripped Bob and he fell sprawling on the 
ground. 
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MY COUSIN DOUGLA8: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Bv Jonn LEA, 


Author of “ The Raten's Riddle," „ny rope Biography," “The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," etc. etc. 


por did not write to his father the 

next day. l know this to be a fact, 
because after school all our leisure time was 
taken up by a walk down fields and offorts 
to get our study ship-shape. This latter 
undertaking threatened to lead to strained 
relations between us, for Douglas certainly 
showed a rapacity for space and accommoda- 
iion which no fellow could be expected to 
put up with. As the sole proprietor hitherto, 
I had considered it my privilege to say. 
* Now you may have this and that, but I shall 
reserve so-and-so for myself." But, instead, 
Douglas began banging nails into the wall 
just wherever he liked, appropriating the 
choicest corners, and even evicting many 
of my belongings from their ancient habita- 
tions. I kicked at last, so violently that in 
a gracious mood of pity he gave way, and, 
by frequent and unnecessary appeals to 
my generosity, made me feel so greedy that 
in the end I gave up more than he was 
entitled to. Douglas had brought more 
goods to Briarwood than I had imagined, 
and I am sure Uncle Dick knew nothing 
about it. It was not, however, for many 
days that they were unpacked, and mean- 
time I was greatly puzzled by some of the 
preparations he made for their accommo- 
dation. 

„Whatever are those three nails for? 
said I, pointing to the wall where Douglas 
had hammered in three long iron spikes, 
in the form of a triangle. 

“ All in good time,” said he, with the 
reluctance he always showed to take me into 
his confidence. 

And the next half-day the mystery was 
solved. Douglas must have had some 
inkling that his intended mode of gece 
that half-day was irregular, or he woul 
surely have given me some hint of his plans. 
Indeed, he was so quiet about it that I 
supposed arrangements were being left 
entirely in my hands. It is true that he 
did not greet any of my proposals with 
enthusiasm, but, as none of them was 
actually declined, I quite expected he would 
share the time with me. But when I 
repaired to our joint study, it was to find 
that Douglas had already been—and gone. 
A piece of cut cord, a half-open box, and the 
absence of his cap, revealed this truth, and 
in less than two minutes it was confirmed. 

While searching for my own belongings 
my ears were greeted by an uproar from 
the quadrangle which clearly proved that 
many of the fellows had already begun to 
enjoy their freedom. But the next moment 
such an unearthly silence pervaded the 
place that I jumped to the window in a 
state bordering on alarm. The fellows 
were hurrying from all directions to a 
common centre. On the face of each 
surprise and curiosity were strongly mingled, 
and when I followed their eager glances it 
was to share the general amazement. For 
there, in the middle of the hustling crowd, 
was my cousin Douglas, diving right and 
left to find an exit, while he held above his 
head in both hands a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. 

* Out of the way!" he shouted. “ What 
are you all getting round like this for ? ” 

* Let's have a look," some one cried, 
** before you get spotted." 

But Douglas's frown only grew more 
vish, and Douglas's reiterated demand to 
let alone only grew more imperative. 

„Haven't you ever seen a gun before ?”’ 
he asked in contemptuous tones. 


CHAPTER IV.—DOUGLAS GOES A-ROWING, 


“ Yes," laughed one of the chaps, but 
never at Briarwood, sonny.” 

There was nothing for it but to satisfy 
their curiosity, and before I could collect 
my scattered wits to throw up the window 
and call to him, he had tucked the gun under 
his arm in the approved sportsman fashion 
and with a “ There, now—let me go!” 
marched through the opening crowd. One 
or two of the fellows followed, but turned 
back at the school gates to continue their 
game, one of them singing as he did so: 


“There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
Aud its bullets were made of lead.” 


It was immediately taken up by a chorus, 
and in that hilarious concert I heard a 
loud menace that my cousin Douglas would 
have some trouble in facing. As I turned 
from the window my eyes fell on the three 
nails in the wall, and I saw plainly enough 
now that they were intended for a crude 
kind of gun-rack. 

If Douglas's exit from the quad that 
afternoon had disturbed me, his return was 
an absolute ordeal. As chance would have 
it, we entered the gates together, I coming 
upon him suddenly round a corner of the 
brick wall. Under his left arm he carried 
the gun as coolly as if he were tramping 
the moors after a day among the grouse, 
while from his right hand there dangled 
by a string the fruits of the expedition— 
two or three sparrows and a rabbit. I 
was on the point of expressing surprise and 
consternation when a sudden sickness 
grasped my vitals. We had walked into 
the pathway of Dr. Thorne. Douglas 
sailed by with his head in the air, wholly 
unconscious of anything awkward in the 
situation. But I went slower, painfully 
aware of the head master’s attitude. Though 
I dare not raise my eyes from the gravel, I 
knew that he was looking after Douglas, 
and I never heard anything so loud in my 
life as the voice in which he said, at the end 


. of a thunderous silence : 


“ Douglas Dunn, one moment, please! 

My cousin came back at once, and, as he 
rested the stock of his weapon on the ground, 
I stole a glance at the master’s face. He 
was smiling, but my spine ran cold at the 
sight of it. May I never be smiled at like 
that. 

“ I see you've had some sport," he said, 
looking at Douglas's right hand. 

* A little," replied Douglas in an offhand 
way; but this country does not seem 
particularly rich in game. 

" No?" responded the Doctor sympa- 
thetically. “I have not heard the boys 
of Briarwood complain of it before. I 
should like to have an account of your 
experiences this afternoon." 

Are you interested in sport? put in 
Douglas, with more denseness than I 
could have believed him capable of. Truly, 
he was an odd mixture. 

„Oh, very / laughed Dr. Thorne, “ and 
guns. I should like to examine yours if 
you will bring it when you come to my 
room. I shall be there in half an hour: 
perhaps you will join me then ? " 

Douglas promised that he would, and 
we parted. During that half-hour I did 
not speak a word. Three or four times I 
made the attempt, but hopelessly failed, 
and Douglas left me, to pay his call in as 
jaunty a spirit as that in which he had con- 
ducted the recent interview. 


But it was not a prolonged visit, and 
when he came back changes had taken 
place in his demeanour. Dr. Thorne had 
evidently developed such a fancy for the 
gun that he had persuaded Douglas t» 
leave it in his possession, though on what 
terms my cousin absolutely refused t» 
disclose. In fact, he was so extremely 
peevish on the point that he would only 
enlighten me in one particular, and that was 
his increased contempt for the eccentric law; 
of Briarwood College. 

There is no doubt that there were two or 
three other boys who shared these views, 
but between them and my cousin there 
was a gulf that common convictions on one 
point were quite insufficient to bridge. 
They were the louts and the undesirables. 
In the opposite camp lived and move. 
what Dr. Thorne had styled ''the element 
of good," and between these two, during 
the term of which this story treats, Douglas 
dwelt as Ishmael in the desert. When I 
had so glibly undertaken to look after him, 
I had reckoned without my host, for it 
was rarely that I could get any nearer to 
him than the rest of the community. He 
told me none of his projects, nor showed any 
desire to learn mine. He studied with me 
in our common sanctum, and displayed a 
decent aptitude in learning. During class 
he never came into collision with the masters. 
As day followed day his unpopularity grew, 
and with it his discontent. He strongly 
resented the gibes of the juniors, and when 
& band of them in martial order insisted on 
escorting him across the playground every 
time he appeared, to the strains of that 
nursery song about the adventures of a 
small man who shot water-fowl with leaden 
bullets, his disapproval was quite undig- 
nitied. 

I should have been complimented i/ 
Douglas would have sought my sympathy 
and support under such ordeals, and the 
fact that he did nothing of the kind en- 
gendered, I regret to say, a willingness 
on my part to let him suffer. It was 
tantamount to saying that he could do 
without me. 

There was one feature in the situation by 
which I was interested. This was the 
manner in which Douglas received the 
advances of those who declared identity 
of political views. If he pooh-poohed the 
enemy he absolutely scorned the would.be 
ally, and in consequence provoked an 
hostility less generous than that shown by 
the law-abiding. 

One afternoon half-way through the 
term an event occurred which so greatly 
increased the friction that quite a little 
conflagration broke out. A small party 
of the monitors had promised themselves a 
river excursion, but on resching the boat- 
house discovered that some one had antici- 
pated them. The boat was gone. 

Of course it was only natural that these 
grandees should feel and express con- 
siderable indignation. The thunder of 
their inquiry as to who was the audacious 
purloiner soon began to rumble through 
the school, and it fell on my ears unplea- 
santly. Although a roll-call was, for the 
time being, impossible, there were several 
fellows who did not hesitate to visit the 
crime upon Douglas. Foremost among the 
accusers was Gaskill, for he never lost an 
opportunity of putting a spoke" in 
Douglas’s wheel Though my misgivinzs 
were great, I stormed at Gaskill and Co. 
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with much vehemence, and respectfully 
pointed out to the monitors that such an 
action on his part was practically impossible. 
“ He is far too well acquainted with your 
rights," I said. 

But presently it dawned upon me that 
such tactics were the worst I could adopt. 
I knew it was more than likely that Dou d 
had taken the boat, though he had never 
breathed a hint of such an intention to me. 
The proper defence for such a crime would, 
of course, be the plea of ignorance. This 
highly intelligent conclusion set me flounder- 
ing, for I expounded it to the irate monitors, 
who at once accused me of blowing hot and 
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cold, and even suggested with more sorrow 
cn anger that it was a put-up job between 


m the n wore on I almost shared 
their umb for not only did I feel that 
pasa bd. ot himself into & ridiculous 

, but had made me act like a fool as well. 

the school was soon aware of what 
had taken place. As the fellows came 
straggling in one by one they were informed 
of the monitors’ chagrin, and when the 
time for call-over approached, the bank of 
the river was lined by an expectant orowd. 
They spread themselves out in little laughing 
groups, extending for quite a h 

(To be continued.) 
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yards each side the boathouse. It was as 
though the school sports had begun, and the 
event of the day on the river was about to be 
rowed. 

All doubt as to who the culprit was had 
long since vanished, for everyone else had 
returned. Wild ideas for rescuing him from 
the unhappy situation raced each other 
through my brain, but as I did not know 
from which direction he would come, they 
were each and all impracticable. So I 
sat down on the river-bank among that 
merciless crowd, eagerly scanning the long 
reach of water for the ap noe of the 
school boat and my cousin Douglas. 


(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" 
by A. F. LYDON.) 
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BEGBIE v. THE BOYS: THE STORY OF A FEUD. 


By DRSMON D COKE, 


Author of “The Bending of a Twig: a Tale of Shrewsbury," etc. 


ERARD TOMLINSON had been a trifle 
depressed as the local train pursued 
its leisurely course, broken by a long wait 
at each of the ten stations that lay between 
his home and Wolverhampton. Most boys, 
to their very last term, find “ going back 
rather more mournful than going home." 
There is, of course, none of the agony of 
the first parting, but few can be expected 
to count the stations on the way to school 
with that same rapture with which they 
mentally tick them off when on the way to 
home and holidays. 

Even Tomlinson, then—Miltonian of two 
years standing, member of the Upper 
Fourth, and “ tail " of the House cricket side 
—had been conscious of a certain gloom, 
to which, later, he most assuredly would 
not confess. ` 

He leaned back against the grimy cushions, 


CHAPTER L—A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


trying to think not of the past, but of the 
future, above all of the Wolverhampton 
platform where he would find a dozen of his 
friends, full of high spirite and expecting 
a like frame of mind in him. Sometimes 
he wondered (as now) whether these others 
were made of sterner stuff, whether they 
were heartless, or whether they had less 
attractive homes and nts. It never 
occurred to him that they, too, were pre- 
tending. The topic did not make for 
cheerfulness, and by a conscious effort he 
switched his mind on to another subject. 
Which of the Milton fellows would be on the 
platform ? 

Everyone, to judge by a first glance, 
seemed there. 

Tomlinson, at sight of the familiar crowd, 
seized his bag, hat-box, and umbrella in 
one capacious hand, opened the door, 


and—to the horror of an old lady who was 
his sole companion—leapt from the slowly 
moving train. 

* Ah-h/ Yer!" roared a red-faced 
incoherently, and as he hurriedly offered 
his paid services to the only passenger who 
seemed likely to produce a tip, he added 
something logical but hackneyed about 
the necessity for boys being bo Mean- 
while the Miltonians, cluste round a 
piled luggage-truck, had also seen the 
flying figure, marked it as their own, and 
wondered which of the men it would 


prove to be. 

“Why, it's Tommy!” Good old 
Tommy!” “ Hullo, Tomlinson!" * How 
are you?" The 


quee ange offered him 
aded with the standing of the speaker, but 


all, even those whom he had kicked last 


term, seemed glad to see him. Ho began 
[to 
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Ladas Dying as He Receives the Laurel Crown at Olymp 
[ From the Painting by F. M. DENNETT. 


ia. [ Copyright, RICHARD Bona, Bertin. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy] 

Ladas was a celebrated Spartan runner, a native of Laconia, who came to a tragic end just after he had gained the lanrel crown at Olympia, This is the moment which 
Mr. Bennett depicts. Ladas lets fall the crown, his left hand pressing his heart. His wonderful swiftness was commemorated in several ways. There was a monument to 
his memory on the banks of the Erotus, a famous statue of him by Myron in the temple of Apollo Lycius at Argos, and yet another statue in the temple of Aphrodite 
Nicephorus, His swiftuess became proverbial. In Arcadia, on one of the roads leading to Orchomenus, was a stadium cated the Stadium of Ladas, where he used to 
practise. 
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to feel more happy. Gradually he drew 
about him his own friends, as th» others 
turned away to welcome further new 
arrivals ; and beneath their cheery influence 
he soon found laughter no longer a difficult 
hypocrisy. Their schemes began to grip 
him. 

" Saunders had a grand idea," said 
Downes, his friend of friends. Brilliant 
person, Sandy! His pater’s a managing 
director of a railway, so he knows all about 
that sort of thing, and he said you could 
reserve a carriage if a certain number of 
people took tickets, or something—I don't 
know. Anyhow, its a grand tip. All 
we Liverpool fellows paid up, and Sandy 
went along and booked a carriage: we'll 
find it labelled Private.“ Ladies.“ or 
something. We're only eight, so there's 
two spare seats. You can come in—but 
I suppose you're going First’ ? ” 

Tomlinson lunged out at him, but the 
various articles of luggage hindered, so he 
waited. *'* There's a good deal of or some- 
thing’ in your scheme," he said, but 
I daresay it's all right. But what are you 
men going to do, now you've got your 
private carriage? 

Oh, just have a rag. These beastly 
porters always try to split us up and spoil 
the fun. You'll join, won't you, Tommy?“ 

"I don’t think so, Dick, really. I'd 
like to, but—well, you know the Head 
warned me I'd have to be careful, and I 
don't want to be bunked. Besides, I'm 
senior to you all, so I'd get all the slanging. 
I always do get all the slanging." He 
spoke resignedly—a modern martyr. 

“ You old fraud!” shouted Saunders, 
joining the knot of boys and smacking 
Tomlinson with astounding vigour on the 
back. Glad to see you. Don't talk 
rot! Course you'll come. We're not even 
going to smoke. Going to sit round and 
talk Cæsar and Demosthenes." 

“ Yes, come on," added Downes. You 
must. We won't get you in a row ; we'll 
be awfully quiet. You can't go with 
Phelps and that lot—they really will talk 
Cicero ! " 

Here she is,“ piped a small voice from 
the outskirts, and in she thundered with a 
flash of light and opening of doors. There 
we are! Reserved, cried some one, 
and with shouts of Buck up!" ‘“ Bother 
the luggage!” all dashed tor a corner seat, 
Tomlinson, urged by half a dozen cries and 
hands, threw up resistance and hurried with 
the others to the compartment which bore 
the word RESERVED in flaring red upon 
its window. All hurled their bags and hat- 
boxes inside—a heap that seemed to fill 
the carriage—and then stood talking. barg- 
ing one another on the platform. 

Who shall we get for the other seat?“ 
asked Saunders. 

Everyone's fixed up, J think." 

“ Oh, let's have one seat for our rugs 
and things,” suggested some one else. 
* Besides, it'll be an awful ram if we have 
ten in." 

“Oh, th» more the merrier,” cried 
Saunders, but his voice was almost drowned 
beneath that of the red-faced porter: 
Take your seats, please, young gen'l'men! " 
A whistle blew in shrill, urgent protest, 
and as the train moved out, the last of the 
nine, dragged by the arms, scrambled up 
somehow into the luggage-strewn compart- 
ment. The porter, his face more tomato-like 
than ever, repeated his epigram to the effect 
that boys persist in being boys. 

Tomlinson, at first, had little reason to 
regret that he had agreed to join the party. 
There was a good deal of noise, but not 
enough to justify a passenger’s complaint 
and so cause a “row”; whilst instead of 
cigarettes the party consumed assorted 
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chocolates, 
far better ! 

There was no little talk, as is the way at 
such times, of the football prospects. Would 
Smith get his colours ? Would Brown's 
house keep the cup? How would the 
school get over the loss of its goal-keeper ? 
The earnest gentlemen who hold debat?» 
on publie schools and education might 
have been shocked to hear how little men- 
tion these Miltonians made of work! Even 
the discussion on Cæsar and Demosthenes, 
promised by Saunders, showed no sign of 
starting! The train had nearly reached 
the first of its two stoppages before this 
side of the school.life was mentioned. 

" Wish old Parker hadn't gone," said 
Saunders suddenly. He always left out 
at least one word in every sentence, and 
seemed in a continual hurry, without ever 
getting anything accomplished. 

It doesn't matter to you," said Tomlin- 
son. ['m in his form. You'll never get 
into it." (Saunders had been three terms 
in the Lower Fourth.) 

“Kom I,” said a lightly built boy with 
dreamy eyes, who had not said much until 
now. worse luck! I suppose we'll get 
some awfully keen man, just down from 
Oxford, who'll spot everything.“ 

No more Poems Written in Idleness 
cried Downes, but without much sympathy 
in his expression. 

" Perhaps you'll get a move up, Fair- 
field.“ somebody suggested, but Downes 
would not accept the notion. ‘ Don’t talk 
rot. Fairyll never get a remove, till his 
pater or the Head removes him. He'll 
end his days writing poetry and impots in 
the Upper Fourth." 

" Perhaps the new man will be blind," 
said Downes hopefully, “or at any rate 
you may be able to fool him, like old 
Parker." 

This optimistic remark ended the educa- 
tional part of the discussion, for, at that 
moment, the train began to show obvious 
signs of slowing down. The new master 
of the Upper Fourth was forgotten in the 
fight which followed, having as its object 
the right of leaning from the window. 
Saunders won, and he was first upon the 
platform. He was also, by the way, th» 
last to re-enter the compartment, to the 
stationmaster's anger. 

That worthy, having expressed his opinion 
of Saunders, retaliated by producing a 
railway-key and deftly locking the carriage 
door as the engine started. Downes hit 
him in the face with the major part of a 
banana-skin, but everyone felt that the 
official had in some way “scored”; his 
final move was (as Saunders said, although 
in other terms) distinctly disconcerting. 
The Miltonians recognised this most strongly 
at the next, and last, stopping-place. They 
asked several porters to unlock the door, 
but a smile was all their answer, or, at the 
very most. You're for Millon, you young 
gen'l'men." 

All chance of emerging was obviously 
lost. As consolation, there was only 
what fun could be got from ragging those 
upon the platform ; and, by some intuition, 
these mostly gave the carriageful of boys 
an averagely wide berth. The sole excep- 
tion was & powerful-looking man, who 
showed his energy not only by square 
shoulders and broad chest, but by carrying 
a bag so large as to be almost a portman- 
teau. 

The Miltonians had already fired witticisms 
of varying quality at him, as he wandered 
up and down, seemingly in search of some 
one—offers to “ Carry yer box, me lord," 
for instance, had been frequent. But 
from what seemed mere bravado—unless, 
maybe, he was fond of boys—the stranger 


which, probably, it enjoyed 
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continued to to and fro, not hugginz 
the wall like others, but walking near th» 
carriages, and finally, by a crowning feat 
of rashness, stopped exactly opposite the 
boys' compartment and gazed at the window, 
as though scanning the inscription on the 
label. 

“May I lend you my pince de neze?” 
asked a Third Form boy with elaborate 
politeness, but the stranger showed no 
sign of having heard. 

" His lordship is a deaf mute," Downes 
explained. 

“ His lordship” was apparently satisfied 
with the result of his reading, for he set 
down the vast bag and beckoned to a 
porter. Unlock this door for me, please," 
he said. Everyone was too astounded 
to offer opposition. He hoisted the bag 
half on to the carriage floor, half on to 
Fairfield's foot, and clambered after it. 
He apparently bore no one malice. *' How 
do you do ? " he asked pleasantly. 

Silence met him. What retort could be 
appropriate ? It was not for ten minutes 
that Downes thought of We dont do," 
and then it seemed too late. Saunders 
was the first to collect himself. 

* Carriage is reserved," he said. 

“Ah!” cried the stranger geniallv, 
“an excellent quality. Allow me to recom- 
mend it to your notice." 

The silence did not seem to discourage 
him. “I should think you fellows are 
inclined to talk a little bit too much," he 
went on. 80 you're bound for Milton? 
And a good place to be bound for, too.” 

A thought suddenly struck Tomlinson. 
Suppose the stranger were an Old Boy! 
He felt rather guilty, anyhow ; but if this 
should be th» explanation * Are you 
an O.M. ? " he asked. 

“No, I'm not an O.M,” answered the 
stranger, w.th a certain emphasis upon the 
letters and a strange line about his mouth. 
He glanced, as though amused, at the boys 
huddled irresolutely by the farther window ; 
then, as the train moved out, sat down in 
the corner seat. "This roused Saunders. 

“ I say, that's my seat ! " he shouted. 

* I fancy that it's mine now," the other 
answered slowly, nestling into it. And 
80 it seemed ; a glance at his athletic frame 
did not encourage argument of a forcible 
description. The stranger, who to the 
Miltonians seemed old beyond measure, 
but was probably upon the youthful side 
of thirty, stretched himself languidly and 
opened the Spectator. 

Saunders glanced at Downes, Downes 
at Saunders; in fact all glanced at each 
other, and the glance spoke as plain as 
words, Beastly cheek! Let's rig him.” 
They felt bolder, now that his cold eyes 
no longer looked in theirs. 

The intruder must have found matter 
of engrossing interest in his paper, for he 
seemed oblivious of all around him. Yet 
there was much that an observant person 
might have noticed. No one spoke, but the 
plans of the conspirators did not make for 
quietude. 

There was a great deal of gesticulation, 
a lot of rustling, and a fair share of giggling, 
with sometimes even a stage whisper ” 
of a raucous type. Everyone, finally, was 
at his post—one ready to trip accidentally 
over the leather box that lumbered the 
floor-space, another prepared to lurch against 
its owner through a sudden rolling of the 
train, a third to open the window and 
in the process to knock the Spectator 
from its reader's hands—in short, each 
had his self-appointed, self-invented task. 
Saunders, as became the generalissiino. 
had planned the most glorious exploit. 
His it was to stand upon the seat and fumble 
in his bag upon the rack until, by a sad 


mischance, it fell upon the stranger's r. ice 
new bowler. 

All this time, as though truly deaf, the 
victim sat deep in an article upon Conscrip- 
tion. 

Saunders looked around, saw that each 
was at his post, and raised his hands towards 
the rack. There was a general movement 
in the carriage. The nine figures, so still 
one moment before, suddenly sprang into 
action. The change was reminiscent of th» 
moving automata in a penny slot-inachine. 
Unhappily, the t»nth figure moved at the 
same instant. As th» bag crashed down 
towards his head, he darted forward. His 
hat fell off ani his skull, hardened by ten 
years of football, impinged upon the abdo- 


men of a small boy opposite, just preparing 


to knock down th? Spectator. Downes, 
who had planned to lurch . the 
stranger, lurched instead against the carriage 
door, and Saunders's bag fell heavily upon 
his neck. 

In an instant, evorything was in confusion. 
A railway-carriage is not a large space for 
evolutions, at the best of times, least of 
all when no one knows the other's plans, 
and when those plans go altogether wrong. 
The Miltonians crashed into each other 
noisily. It took them some seconds to 
sort themselves, and few were free of bruises 
when they did. 
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The stranger smiled pleasantly. “°M! 
Bad luck! he said. What large effecte 
from a small accident! I somehow knew 
that bag was going to fall. Put it on mine, 
on the floor.” 

In the absence of verbal retort, Saunders 
had a happy notion—he sat down quickly 
in the stranger's seat. Everyone observed 
the scheme. and all subsided with a sudden- 
ness usually seen only in the game of Musical 
Chairs. Downes hastily rammed a bag 
into the vacant seat. The stranger, busy 
folding his Spectator, gazed genially round. 
" Aren't. you fellows getting out?” he 
asked. Here's Milton." And the irritating 
train slowed down ! 

Tomlinson afterwards described this as 
" the final straw." Les,“ he said hotly, 
" we're getting out. You can have the 
bally carriage to yourself, now.” 

“ I don't want it, thank you very much," 
the other answered. I'm getting out; 
that's why I'm standing! But I shall take 
care to get a ' bally carriage to myself’ 
up to the schools." 

The schools! cried Tomlinson. Then 
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you are I thought you said 
“Im not an O.M.” (Again the same 
amused expression. ) 
Saunders suddenly blazed out, Then 
what on earth ——" 


" My name is Begbie," the stranger 
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interrupted, as the train drew up beside 
the Milton platform, or, if that tells you 
nothing, well —“ (he picked up the colossal 
bag as if an ounce weight and threw th» 
carriage-door wide open)—‘* I—I've com» 
to take the Upper Fourth.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Best Boy. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BELL: A TRUE STORY. 


lig was many years ago, when I had only 

recently commenced my Indian career, 
that I found myself sitting with a few fellow- 
voyagers in the main cabin of the Curribát, 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean. She was 
a stiff little schooner of some five hundred 
tons, bound with a cargo of rice from Madras 
to the Mauritius. Circumstances connected 
with my occupation were calling me to 
that island, and I hai gladly accepted, 
through & mutual friend of the captain's, 
his offer of a passage in the Currib 7t. 

Captain Macalister, by birth a Highlander, 
was a kind-hearted, if somewhat taciturn 
man, of reserved manners, with a weather- 
beaten face half hidden in a tawny beard. 
He had been navigating these seas for 
years and was reputed a smart sailor. His 
mate was an Irishman, O'Keelan, as cheeky 
and as talkative as the skipper was silent. 

The only other passenger besides myself 
was a young Londoner, named Robinson, 
on his way to make his fortune on a coffee 
plantation in Mauritius. Two Persian mer- 
chants, in charge of the cargo, completed 
our cabin company, and the Curribzt was 
manned entirely by a crew of Lascars. 

She was lying 

"A3 idle ns a painted ship 

Upon n painted ocean," 
becalmed in a steamy sea, surrounded by a 
haze of heat, which even veiled the line 
where sky and water met. The air was hot 
and stifling and the very silence oppressive. 
There was not on deck the faintest flap of 
sail or creak of cordage, and only the occa- 
sional splash of a flying-fish disturbed the 
glassy water. But down in the cabin there 
was noise enough. 

O'Keelan sat at the bottom of the table 
reeling out stories in a rich brogue to the 
accompaniment of peals of laughter, and 
assisted by repeated pulls at a long tumbler 
by his side. Even Captain Macalister's 
manner had somewhat relaxed, and he 
would launch out into a long-winded yarn 
whenever O'Keelan gave him a chance of 
getting in a word edgeways. 
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In time we all fel! to chaffing poor Robin- 
son, telling him the most wonderíul and 
impossible yarns, which he appeared only 
too ready to believe. For this was the boy's 
first journey, I verily believe, outeide the 
twelve-m'le radius, and now that h^ had 
got over the sea-sickness which had pro- 
strated him at the commencement of th» 
voyage, he seemed ready to swallow not 
only the excellent dinner of corned beef 
with which the captain had provided him, 
but also as much nonsense as we liked to 
stuff him with. 

Across the table the two Easterns, arraye:l 
in their immovable tall hats (like our 
chimney-pot headgear, only brimless, and 
with tho back stove in), and in spotless 
long white coats, tight-fitting trousers to 
match, and patent-leather shoes without 
any socks, sat oy trying to make out 
a few words of English such as they could 
understand among a babel of Scotch, Irish, 
and Cockney accents. 

“ Fiddler's Green? the skipper was 
asking Robinson. Hey, mon, an' did ye 
nae hear tell o’ Fiddler's Green ? " 

" No, indeed," replied Robinson. “I 
know Turnham Green—is it anywhere near 
there? 

* Weel, mon, I conclul» it's a wee bit 
farther off nor that, for it's just the place 
where sailors ging toe when they dee." 

" Shure, skipper," exclaimed O'Keelan, 
" an' if it's entoirely finished ye are, an’ 
faith, some o' yer yarns are as long as a 
wet Sunday, I'il be afther tellin’ ye ——" 

He stopped abruptly, a silence fell on the 
cabin, and everyone held their breath to 
listen. For down through the open sky- 
light, floating in on the heavy air over the 
silent ocean, came the slow sullen tone of a 
bell. The skipper grew pale under his 
sunburn and looked across at O'Keelan. 
The latter's upraised glass shook in his hand, 
and he looked across at the skipper. Tho 
Celtic vein of superstition, on to which was 
grafted all a sailor's natural belief in th» 
supernatural, was touched in both men. 


„Hey! " muttered O'Keelan, “ and shure 
it's the death-knell, and it’s all dead men w» 
are! 

" Ah ! quoth the skipper. I mak’ nae 
doobt but that means bad weather.” 

He rose and walked across to the baro- 
meter. It was falling rapidly. The skipper 
and the mate sped up on deck, and even as 
we landsmen, a vague dread tying our 
tongues, finished our meal, there came an 
indescribable soughing and sighing of wind, 
accompanied by a flapping of sails and a 
rattling of blocks and ropes, as the Curribát, 
unwillingly and spasmodically began to 
move through the water. 

Now, though I have been down into the 
sea many times in all manner of ships, as 
well as once out of them, I am, and always 
shall be, a lanilubber. Nevertheless, when 
Robinson and I reached the deck, even our 
inexperienced eyes could mark mischief in an 
ominous lurid bank of clouds gathering fast, 
like red dust thrown up in handfuls on the 
horizon, and spreading over the sky. The 
soughing and the indistinct roaring in- 
creased, sounding—pardon the landsman's 
simile—like the distant rumble of a heavily 
laden goods train. 

The ship’s officers were busy, with all 
hands, making taut, which appeared to 
consist in meaningless and apparently trivial 
playing with and arranging ropes and sails. 
Sailors always appear to landsmen so finikin. 
Captain Macalister himself stood to the 
wheel, shouting what seemed to me unin- 
telligible orders to the Lascars. 

Then suddenly the whole heavens grew 
lurid, and, with a shriek and a howl, the 
cyclone burst upon us. The sails popped 
like so many paper bags, and hung in ribbons, 
as the tempest struck the ship, which listed 
over to the starboard side. The mizzen- 
mast went with a crash. ` 

I am usually a good sailor, but I presently 
was obliged to seek the shelter of the cabin. 
A good many of the Lascars, never to bo 
depended upon in time of trouble, seemed 
at the same time to find work to be done in 
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the fo’castle and other snug corners. Later 
on I myself discovered one hiding under the 
cabin table. 

Presently the skipper and O’Keelan came 
down, and, going into the former’s cabin, 
got out the chart, and engaged in a mys- 
terious occupation. It appeared that re- 
cently a certain weather-wise retired ad- 
miral, Sir Hurry Kane, had invented an 
instrument which was warranted to foretell 
the course which cyclones meant to take. 
It. consisted of a transparent piece of horn, 
cut with concentric circles, which, laid upon 
the chart in a certain manner, would infallibly 
show which way to run the ship in order to 
avoid these dangerous disturbances so 
common in tropical seas. 

Mindful of the fickle character of the 
ocean through which his present voyages 
led him, Captain Macalister had invested 
when last in Madras in one of Sir Hurry 
Kane’s little instruments. Here was a 
splendid opportunity for trying it. After a 
brief consultation, the skipper and O’Keelan 
made out, to their own satisfaction, the 
course to take. Returning on deck they 
put the Curribét pointing in that direction, 
and she scudded along under bare poles. 

So I am told. But the statement I can only 
repeat on hearsay, for I was now beyond 
going on deck. I took refuge in my cabin, 
tried to read a book, to fancy I did not 
feel ill. The accompaniments to my reading 
were Robinson's groans and the cjaculatory 
prayers of the terrified merchants, as prone 
on the ^abin carpet, their faces turned 
towards where they imagined Mecca to be, 
they commended themselves to Allah. 

Presently, however, I became aware that 
the vessel was heeling over more than ever. 
The floor-of my cabin became an inclined 
plane, every lurch of the ship jammed me 
tighter against the side of my berth, and I 
afterwards learnt that my side of the vessel 
was indeed under water. As the red dark- 
ness of night succeeded the horrid gloom of 
the storm, and the force of the gale in no 
wise abated, a crashing of bulkheads in the 
after - part of the ship announced that some- 
thing was wrong. A hurrid investigation 
showed that the cargo—bales of rice - wet 
through with the seas which we were con- 
stantly shipping, and which came in through 
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the broken skylights, had begun to swell. 
They burst their packings, and, with the 
tossing of the vessel, began to break through 
the bulkheads as if they were made of 
matchwood. 

A hasty consultation was held, and the 
permission of the supercargoes was asked. 
These latter, for once in a way hatless 
and prone on the cabin floor, were under 
stood to remark that it was all Kismet, 
and that the 1 might do as he liked. 
Accordingly, O'Keelan and myself, with the 
assistance of the Portuguese carpenter and 
the least frightened Lascars we could muster, 
worked for some time at the heavy task of 
dragging up on deck such sacks of rice as 
had remained intact, and threw them over- 
board. We asked Robinson to help us, but 
he was heard faintly to reply that he only 
wished to be left to die. 

The result of this operation was that the 
list of the ship was considerably diminished, 
and that the captain reported that she was 
answering better to her helm. But it was a 
heavy job, and when it was over I was so 
thoroughly tired out that, seeking my berth 
by the flickering light of an oil lamp in the 
cabin, I soon fell fast asleep. I was so 
drowsy that, if I was to be drowned, I didn't 
care if I was drowned in my sleep! That the 
latter result was far from improbable I 
opined from some anxious conversation I 
heard passing between the skipper and the 
mate ere I closed my eyes. Evidently, 
from their point of view, the cyclone was 
not behaving at all on the lines laid out for 
it by Sir Hurry Kane's little instrument. 
This was not cheerful news, and also was 
very inconsiderate of the cyclone. 

When, with the morrow’s dawn, I stag- 
11 on deck to find the blessed daylight 

had at one time hardly hoped to see again, 
though to my uninitiated eye things looked 
nearly as bad aa before, there was evidently 
room for hope, for the skipper had resumed 
his habitual taciturnity, O'Keelan was 
making a joke, and the Persians had replaced 
their headgear. 

But the Curribat/ What a woeful sight 
she presented with her mizzen-mast and 
several spars gone, her sails in ribbons, 
one boat missing, and her bulkheads stove 
in! If ever vessel had been nearly lost 


surely it was the Curribaát that night. 


No 
wonder that we had heard that bell of ill 
omen! It had not rung in vain. 

However, by midday matters mended. 
The cyclone relented, I suppose, for the 
wind and the sea went down somewhat, 
O’Keelan became quite hilarious, and the 
Lascars, now that all danger was over, 
worked like Britons. Robinson managed 
three poached eggs for breakfast. The 
sun rose furtively and sulkily out of a 
wind-swept sky. The Persians promptly 
performed their morning orisons to the 
monarch of the day, while the more ai 
tical captain immediately took an obser- 
vation. The result of this performance, 
always, to my mind, enveloped in the deepest 
mystery, was that he made the discovery 
that we had run one hundred miles out of 
our course, literally driven before the 
storm. Forthwith the skipper and the 
mate held another consultation over the 
chart and the horn instrument. 

Of the result of this the skipper kept his 
own counsel, and we landsmen were not 
informed. It was not till the day we landed 
at Mauritius that O’Keelan, in his exuber- 
ance of spirits at being once more safe in 
port, confessed to me what had happened. 
In their perturbation—the combined result 
of the lively dinner, the cyclone, and the 
mysterious bell—the two navigators had 
placed the horn instrument topsy-turvy on 
the chart, and so actually run into the very 
track of the cyclone instead of out of it. How 
the vessel was not lost was indeed a marvel. 

However, a few days later, thanks to a 
favourable breeze, we sailed into the harbour 
of Port Louis, the capital of Mauritius, the 
port where we fain would be." And as 
we did so another mystery was solved. 
The heavy ground swell, which relegated 
poor Robinson again to the seclusion of his 
cabin, was slowly swinging the deep-toned 
buoy at the harbour mouth. Ite clang 
struck us as wonderfully similar to that of 
the mysterious one we had heard in the fog. 
A slight calculation on the part of the 


a proved it to be one and the same, 
and, 


but for the accident of the reversing of 
Sir Hurry Kane’s specific instrument, we 
might safely have made the harbour, which 
was then only a few miles off. 
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A FEW HINTS ON GOLF. 


By MARK ALLERTON, Editor of The World of Golf.” 


M vcH may be made of a Scotsman, 

YL said Dr. Johnson, “if he be caught 
young enough." The same applies to the 
golfer. The fact that the principal ex- 
ponents of the game appear to have been able 
to play well from infancy has led to the 
idea that golfers are born and. not made. 
Although it is possible to point to several 
exceptions, the fact remains that the golfer 
who starte the game early has & tremendous 
advantage over the man who begins when 
he has left his 'teens behind. 

Golf is a game of skill, not of strength, 
and there is nothing save inexperience to 
revent & youth of sixteen or seventeen 

om winning the open or amateur cham- 

ionship from Mr. James Robb or James 

raid. And time alone will give experi- 
ence. So my advice is: begin playing at 
once. 

The beginner, if he be so fortunate as 
to have the opportunity, should take a few 
lessons froin a competent teacher on golf. 
Style is the thing. It is very casy to con- 
tract bad habits. It is almost impossible 
to get rid of them when contracted. The 
man who plays awkwardly will never play 


a first class game of golf. A good beginning 
is half the battle. 

Nor is it possible to learn golf from books. 
There are a great many golfers who know 
how to play, but who cannot play ! 

All I can hope to give in this short article 
are a few hints as to what to do and what 
not todo. They may supplement and pave 
the way for actual practice on the links. 

First of all, the beginner canrfot be too 
often advised not to attempt to leap before 
he can crawl. The possessor of a brand-new 
bag full of shining clubs may experience a 
strong temptation to go on the course and 
try them all. He must resist this temptation. 

Too many golfers begin the game by a 
round with a friend who has persuaded 
them to “try their hand at it.” They 
notice that their friend uses different clubs 
for different strokes, and they do the same. 
The result is, that in the fulness of time, when 
they become what is euphemistically termed 
" golfers," they can use no implement 
really efficiently. 

Every writer on golf insists on the neces- 
sity of mastering one stroke before going on 
to another. This means that the beginner 


should practise driving until he can send 
every ball away from the tee straight and 
strong. "Then, and not until then, should he 
essay another club. It will take weeks, 
and perhaps months, before the young er 
can use in a capable manner his bagful of 
clubs, and this pericd of initiation, if irksome 
at times, will be found most profitable. 

Well-balanced clubs should be chosen, of 
a length proportionate to the height and 
build of the player. It is a mistake to 
use heavy clubs, and the shafts should 
neither be stiff nor yet too “ springy.” 

In addressing the ball in driving, plant the 
feet firmly on the ground, with the knees 
slightly bent, the right foot rather in advance 
of the left, with the ball nearer to the left foot. 
Hold the club in the roots of the fingers of 
both hands, the thumb and first finger of both 
hands being in the shape of the letter ** V." 
This is called the “ V" grip. The majority 
of teachers recommend the player to hold 
the driver firmly with the left hand and 
loosely with the right. Harry Vardon 
recommends that equal pressure be applied 
by both hands. There is no doubt, however, 
that, in actual play, the right hand uncon- 


sciously tightens its grip on the handle. 
The hands should be close together, and 
players with long and strong fingers should 
adopt the “overlapping grip." In this 

ip the club lies in the joint of the first 
nger of the left hand, the thumb being 
extended down the shaft, while the palm 
of the right hand covers the left thumb. 


Stance in Driving. 


Keep your eye not on the top of the ball, 
but on the side where you are going to 
Strike it. It is useful to remember that 
the ball should not be struck so much as 
“swept?” away. The club head, in de- 
scribing a circle, should meet the ball and 
carry it off as a stone is slung from a sling. 
No exertion should be used at first. The 
swing should be executed as though there 
were no ball to be driven off. The body 
should be so balanced that no awkward 
feeling is experienced either at the beginning 
or at the end of the stroke. 

The brassy is perhaps one of the most 
difficult clubs to use. Its function is to 
play a long shot through the green, when 
the ball is not in a sufficiently good lie to 
admit of the use of the driver. 

Those players who have fallen into the 
bad habit of driving off a high tee will find 
the brassy of little use. The club should 
resemble, as regards length, the driver, so 
that the player may not require to alter his 
stance when addressing the ball. 

The head should be a little smaller, how- 
ever, and the shaft considerably stiffer. 

When the distance to be overcome is too 
short for a brassy shot, or the lie is too 
* cuppy to admit of a wooden club, the 
cleek should be used. This club should 
be held rather firmly, and the swing should 
be shorter than in driving. There is no 
more useful club than the cleek, which ia 
often of use on the teeing ground and is 


serviceable on the putting green. 
In using the iron, the right foot must be 
nearer to the ball than in driving. The ball 


should be almost in the centre, and the 
body slightly turned towards the hole. 

For approaching the green the mashie 
is the most serviceable club. The stance 
for this implement must be altered some- 
what. The player should stand near the 
ball with his feet closer together than in 
ien with the right foot well in advance 
and the left pointing towards the hole. 
'The knees should be bent. 

Take the club back straight, keeping the 
right elbow close to the body, and hit well 
under the ball. 

On the green the putter comes into play. 
The beginner is apt to under-estimate the 
importance of being able to putt well. He 
is too often satisfied if he can accomplish 
the more showy strokes with the driver 
or cleek. And yet many a good match has 
been lost on the putting green. It is almost 
impossible to teach putting, for sureness of 
eye and delicacy of touch are the most 
important factors. The player should 
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advance the right foot, and the left should 
pont to the flag. Keep the knees well 

nt, and distribute the weight of the body 
evenly upon each foot. The club should be 
held moderately firmly, and the right elbow 
pressed close to the side with the left elbow 
pointing to the flag. 

Putting is accomplished with the wrista 
and arms, and the player should be careful 
not to move the body. First of all, an 
imaginary line should be drawn from the 
hole to the ball, and the putter placed 
in front of the ball at right-angles to this 
imaginary line. Then the putter should 
be carefully lifted behind the ball, to take 
up an exactly similar position as it did 
before. When the stroke is made the player 
must ignore the existence of the hole and 
keep his eye on the ball, letting the club 
follow through in the direction of the imagi- 
nary line. If the green is not level the 
player will have to take into account the 
slopes and allow for these. 

Putting looks very easy, but it is really 
very difficult. Such great players as Harry 
Vardon and James Braid frequently putt 
badly. That is not because they cannot 
putt, but because the golfer on the green is 
often beset by influences that spoil his game. 
Sometimes he relies upon his advantage and 
becomes careless ; more often the indescrib- 
able ailment known as ' out of form" 
seizes him. 

When Mr. Edward Blackwell, a Scottish 
Internationalist and the winner of the 
amateur championship silver medal in 
1904, inet the New York player, Mr. W. J. 
Travis, at Sandwich, it was probably on 
the putting green that the match was lost 
and the Cup went across the Herring Pond. 
Mr. Blackwell is perhaps the longest driver, 


but Mr. Travis was invincible with the 
putter, although a comparatively short 
driver. 


What Mr. Blackwell says regarding the 
long drive is instructive: It must be largely 
knack; for, though I do not hit hard and 
I am physically strong, yet there are lots 
of men who are much stronger and have 
bigger muscles, and who, though playing a 

ood game of golf, yet fail to get very long 
lls.” It is the knack,” therefore, that 
the beginner must cultivate. 

How all-important is putting is proved b 
the fact that Mr. Travis, who was British 
Amateur Champion in 1904, and who 
three times won the American Amateur 
Championship, attributes his success to his 
skill on the green. He has pointed out 
that of the number of strokes in a round 
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Stance in Using the Iron. 


nearly half are taken up in putte. If the 
hole has a bogey of five, two of these strokes 
fall to be played on the green. If the bogey 
is four, one half is made up of putts. Con- 
sequently, bad putting is much more fatal 
than faulty driving. Mr. Travis believes 
that in putting one hand should do all the 
work. The left hand should merely draw 
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back. the club, and should thereafter merely 
serve to steady the club. 

Don't press is a maxim that the young 
golfer must never forget. That means that 
great physical exertion is worse than 
useless. The player who drives a long 
distance often uses less force than he who 
merely knocks the ball off the tee. The 


Stance in Playing with the Mashie. 


swing is everything, and the more perfectly 
and easily the swing is accomplished, the 
better will be the results. 

It is often useful to practise the swing 
with a cork or a daisy instead of a ball, and 
the beginner has usually cause to remark 
how seldom he hits the ball with the pre- 
cision with which he can clip the head otf a 
daisy. This is because with a ball before 
him he tries to do too much. He is not 
content with getting it well away. He wants 
to drive it out of sight. It must not be 
forgotten therefore that the same easy swing 
that sends a cork over a wall will send a 
rubber-core ball a respectable distance 
towards the green. 

“ Steadiness " should be every playe:'s 
ideal. It is of no use to be able to play a 
few shots brilliantly. It is the player who 
does not make mistakes who wins the match. 

The player whose drive has straightness 
if not length, who does not foozle his brassie 
shot, who does not slice or pull his cleck 
shot, who can approach on to the green, 
and who can hole out with two shots on the 
green, is already on the fair way to being a 
scratch player. 

Before going on to the links the player 
should study the rules and etiquette of the 
game. In this article I have not space 
to so much as hint at these. How impor- 
tant they are is evident from the fact that the 
same oourse is shared with a great number 
of other people, for whose pleasure due 
observance of the details of etiquette is 
imperative. 

There are many golf manuals that explain 
at greater length the details I have given 
above. The beginner should study one of 
these, so that he may obtain a technical 
as well as practical knowledge of the game 
that has aroused the interest of politicians, 
lawyers, members of the Stock Exchange, 
cricketers, and footballers, and that has 
extended its influence as far as some remote 
islands in the South Seas. 

To the beginner Harry Vardon’s words 
should be an inspiration : 

* In these days we seem to be dependent 
for our champions on players who have been 
born and bred on seaside links, chiefly in 
Scotland, where they learn their golf in the 
manner that I did, and begin pretty well as 
soon as they get out of the cradle. It is 
too readily taken for granted that these are 
the only men who can win championships, 
and for my part I can see no reason why a 


young golfer who begins on a suburban 


links, and is almost limited to it for his play, 
should not have a good chance for a cham- 
pionship if he is made of the right stuff and 
goes about the game in the right way." 
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Y the lamented death of Mr. Alcock 
readers of the “ Boy's Own Paper” 
have lost an old and valued writer. Further, 
the whole world of manly sports will 
tly miss, not only a striking personality, 
bat. a devoted servant. An indefatigable 
worker, the old Harrovian leaves a gap 
which it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to fill. In addition to his great services as 
Secretary for over thirty years to the Surrey 
County Cricket Club, and as one of the 
originators of the Football Association, Mr. 
Alcock probably wrote more on cricket and 
football, the sports he loved best, than any 
other man. Of the origin, early history. and 
developments of both games, he was a perfect 
encyclopaedia, 

Although of fine physique, he did not 
possess a very strong constitution, and 
there is little doubt that his strenuous 
labours—he would work sixteen hours a 
day —at length told on his health. It was 
characteristic of the man, however, to con- 
tinue his work to the end, and he may 
rightly bo said to have died in harness. 
A brief sketch of Mr. Alcock's career will 
be of interest to B.O.P.” readers. 

Born at Sunderland in 1842, he received 
his education at Harrow. Here he imbibed 
that love of outdoor sports which shaped the 
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THE LATE CHARLES 


By CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


course of his after-life. In football he was 
first associated with the Forest Club, from 
which originated, in 1863, due to his efforts, 
the famous Wanderers team. This club 
comprised all the foremost players of the day, 
and under Mr. Alcock's captaincy were well. 
nigh invincible. In 1872 they won, the 
first time it was competed for, the Associa- 
tion Challenge Cup; a success they repeated 
in the years 1874 and 1875. The club’s 
most memorable achievement, however, 
was winning the cup outright by three 
successive wins. The trophy the winners 
magnanimously returned to the Associa- 
tion for future competition. 

After Mr. Alcock’s retirement from 
active participation in the game, the 
Wanderers’ sun gradually set, and the 
famous organisation disbanded. Among 
its ranks contem poraneously with the subject 
of our notice were the present Lord Kin- 
naird, the late Sir Francis Marindin, R. L. 
Ogilvie, M. P. Betts, P. M. Thornton, and 
the late Quintin Hogg, founder of the 
well-known Polytechnic Institute for young 
men. With the Football Association foot- 
ball legislature Mr. Alcock's services only 
terminated with his life. For over thirty 
years he held the office of Secretary, and, 
on resigning this in 1896, he continued, 
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as Vice-President, an active member of 
the Executive t» the end. It must also 
be added that Mr. Alcock gained his Inter- 
national cap in 1875 v. Scotland. 

In the sister game of cricket he was not 
so prominent an exponent, but waa, to a 
certain extent, a pioneer. as he took teams 
many years ago to Holland and Paris, 
where the game had never bcen seen before. 
H's services to cricket will, however, best 
be remembered by his lengthy Secretary- 
ship of the Surrey Club at the Oval. He 
assumed the reins of office in 1872, and 
the success of the Surrey Club has been 
largely due to his indefatigable energy, 
coupled with his administrative genius. 
Among the many other duties he undertook 
was the arranging for the Australian 
cricketers their various tours, fixtures, and 
itinerary—no light task. He was also 
Chairman of the Richmond Athlet:c Associa- 
tion and a Justice of the Peace. 

His was indeed an active and strenuous life, 
and one cannot but wish he had been allowed 
to enjoy some years of rest and ret rement. 
Such, however, with his character and 
active mind, would not have been easy for 
him to adapt himself to, and probably he 
would have preferred the end to come, as 
it did, when he was still at the helm. 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.B.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.80C., 


Author of “Art and English Coins,“ etc. etc. 
PART III. 


oms with the rupee as the standard, for circulation in India 
(comprising Bombay, Madras, Circars, and Bengal), and Mom- 
basa or British t Africa 


India. 


The eirly connection of the English with India was purely com- 
mercial, commencing, in 1591, with the fitting out of three En lish 
ships for trade with the East. Ultimately a company of Merchant 
Adventurers was formed, and received ite first charter from Queen 


Elizabeth in 1600. In the same year coins, with the armorial . 


bearings of Elizabeth on one side and a portcullis on the other, were 
issued for circulation in India. They were struck as a result of the 
command of the Queen to the merchants not to export Spanish 
coins to that country, although it was represented to her that her 
name and stamp were unknown in that region, and that Spanish 
coins were in general use there. To this the Queen replied: “ That, 
for the very reason alleged, it was her fixed and unalterable resolu- 
tion not to permit them to send the coin of the King of Spain, or of 
any other foreign prince, to India; and that no silver should be 
exported by her merchants, but only such as should be coined with 
her effigies and picture on the one side, and the portcullis on the 
other." Her prudent reason for this was, that her name and effigies 
might be hereafter respected by the Asiatics, and she be known as 
great a sovereign as the King of Spain. The Queen’s portrait was, 
however, never introduced on these coins, which were of the denomi- 
nation of the crown or dollar, half-crown or half-dollar, shilling or 
quarter-dollar, and sixpence or one-eighth dollar. They are of the 
following description, and are all practically similar to each other, 
except in size. 


Obverse.— Type: Crowned shield of arms of Queen Elizabeth 
between the letters E.R., also crowned. Inscription: ELIZABETH. 
D.G. ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. REGINA. Mint mark 0, for 1600. 

Reverse, —Type: A portcullis crowned. Inscription: Posvt. 
DEVM.ADIVTOREM. MEVM. (I have made God my helper.) 
Mint mark 0, for 1600. 

These coins were either called “ India " money from the place 
for which they were struck, or Portcullis " money from the device 
adopted for the reverse. They are all very rare. 

After the issue of the Portcullis " money, apparently no special 
coins were struck by the English for India until the reign of 
Charles 11., and, from that time onwards, the coinage of India is 
naturally divided in four sections—the first three comprising the 
pieces struck for the three great Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, 
and Bengal; and the fourth comprising the general coinage for the 
whole of India, commenced in 1835. 


Bombay. 


The first coins of Bombay consist of the silver rupee, half-rupee, 
and copper pyse, struck by the East India Company under the 
authority of Charles 1., by whom the island of Bombay had been 
acquired with sovereign righte. In adopting the ru and the 
pyse for the coinage, the monetary system of the Mohammedans, 
who were dominant in the north and west of India, was followed. 
The coinage was based on the silver rupee, which was subdivided into 
annas, pyse, and pie;; three pie: equalling one pysa, four pyse 
equalling one anna, and sixteen annas equalling one rupee. The 
anna was a money of account only, not a coin. Of these early coins 
there are several varieties, as follows : 

Variety I., comprising the silver rupee and half-rupee. 

Obverse.—Type: Shield of arms between two wreaths; no 
inscription. 
Reverse.— Type: The words, PAX. DEO. in two lines within a. 

beaded circle. Inscription: MONETA. BOMBAIENSIS, . 


Fic. 16,— Double pyse in lead. 


Variety II., comprising the silver rupee, half-rupee, and copper pysa. 

Obverse.—Type: A shield of arms within a beaded circle. In- 
scription : HON . SOC. ANG. IND. ORI. 

Reverse.—Type: The words, MON. BOMBAY. ANGLIC. REOIMS . 
A? 7°, in five lines within a beaded circle. Inscription: A. DEO. 
PAX, & INCREMENTVM. 

Variety III., consisting of the silver rupee. 

Obver se. — The words, THE. RVPBE. OF, BOMBAIM, in 
three lines with two roses under, 1078. Inscription: BY. AVTHO- 
RITY . OF . CHARLES. THE . SECOND. 

Reverse.—A shield, crowned. Inscription: KING. OF. GREAT. 
BRITAIN . FRANCE. & . IRELAND. 
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Variety IV., consisting of the silver rupee. 

Obverse.—Type: Shield of arms between two wreaths; no 
inscription. 

Reverse. — Type: PAX. DEO, in two lines within a beaded circle. 
Inscription: BOMBAIENSIS . MONETA . 1687. 

Variety V., consisting of the copper pysa. 

Obverse. —The words, MOET. BOMBAY. ANGLIC . REGIM . A? p? 9, 
in five lines within a beaded circle. Inscription: HON . soc. 
ANG . IN D. ORL 

Reverse.—Type : Shield of arms within a beaded circle. 
tion: A. DEO. PAX & INCREMENTVM. 

All the above described coins are very rare. 

In 1698 and 1702 other companies, trading in the East Indies, 
were chartered, until, in 1708, the several bodies of merchants were 
amalgamated under the title of the United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies." Under the auspices of this 
company an extensive series of coins was specially issued for use in 
the Bombay Presidency. These coins may be naturally divided into 
two groups—the first comprising gold, copper, and lead coins having 
distinctive European features in their designs ; and the second con- 
sisting of gold and silver coins struck in imitation of the money 
of the Nawab of Surat, and having no distinctive European features 
in their designs. The gold coins with European designs comprise 
the mohur, i E a and quarter-mohur of the following de- 
scription : 

Obverse.—Type: A shield of arms within an inner circle. 
scription : ENGLISH . EAST . INDIA . COMPANY. 

Reverse. —Type: BoMBAY. 1765, in two lines, with ornaments 
above and below. 

There is also a mohur with BowBAY. 1770.15 RuPs. in three 
lines between ornaments on the obverse, and a Persian inscription 
on the reverse. 

These gold coins are extremely rare. 

The copper and lead coins of Bombay having European charac- 
teristics may be divided into five issues. The first issue comprises 
double-pyse, pyse, half-pyse, and quarter-pyse, in copper and lead, 
struck during the eighteenth century. Their description is as follows : 

Variety L, comprising double-pyse, pyse, and half-pyse, in copper 
and lead. 

Obverse. — Type: A crown with d. R, for George Rex, at the top, 
and the word BOMB below. 

Reverse.— The words, AUSPICIO . REGIS . ET. SENATUS . ANGLIA, 
in four lines; the date beneath on some coins (fig. 16). 

Variety II., comprising pyse, half-pyse, and quarter-pyse, in copper. 

Obverse.—Type: As before. 

Reverse.—Type: The Company's bale mark; no inscription ; 
the date on some of the coins. 

Variety IIL, comprising pyse, half-pyse, and quarter-pyse, in 
copper and lead. 

Obverse.— Type: The company's bale mark. 

Reverse. —T y pe : Value, date, and place of circulation, BOMB, or 
without date and place of circulation, or with date only. 

The above coins are mostly rare, and they are very often badly 
struck on //ans which would not admit of the striking of the full 
impression of the die. 
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The second issue of coins for Bombay comprises the copper 
double-pyse or twenty cash (fig. 17), fifteen cash, ten cash, and five 
cash, struck in 1791 and 1794. They are of English workmanship, 
and are of common occurrence. 

Obverse.— Type: The Company's bale mark, date underneath. 
Reverse. —Type: A balance with the word Adel (justice) in 
Persian characters between the scales. No inscription on either side. 

In 1820 and 1821 native-struck imitations of the ten-cash or pice 
and five-cash or half-pice, were issued with the value, instead of 
** Adel," in native characters between the scales. 


The third issue of coins comprises copper double-pyse, pyse, and 
half-pyse of English workmanship of the foHowing design : 
Obverse. — Type: The Company's arms, supporters, crest, and 
motto. Inscription: EAST . INDIA . COMPANY. 1804. 
Reverse.—Type: A balance with Adel" (justice) in Persian 
characters between the scales, and the date of the Hegira 
beneath. 
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These coins are commonly met with. 

The fourth issue comprises copper four-pyse, two-pyse, pyse, half. 
pyse, and quarter-pyse of native workmanship; the designs being 
crudely struck on thick, irregular an: They are of the following 
description : 

Obverse. —Type: The Company's bale mark, with the date 

(1802-1829) beneath. 

Reverse. —l'ype: A balance, with Adel " (justice) in Persian 
characters between the scales. 


On the four-pyse and sometimes on the double-pyse the value is 
added, by the insertion of the figures 4 or 2, as the case may be, 
between the scales. 

Of these coins the four-pyse piece is extremely rare. The other 
denominations may often be met with, more especially the pyse; 
but they rarely, if ever, occur with the full impression of the die. 

The fifth issue of Bombay coins comprises the copper half-anna, 
quarter-anna, and twelfth-anna or pie, issued from 1830 to 1834. 
They are all commonly met with, and may be described as follows : 

Ob verse. — Type: The Company's arms, supporters, crest, and 
motto. Inscription: EAST. INDIA. COMPANY, and date. 

Reverse.— Type: A balance with Adel" (justice) in Persian 
characters between the scales ; HALF. ANNA, QUARTER. ANNA, OF 

PIE above, and date, A. H., in Arabic, below. 

There are varieties of these three coins in which the lettering of 
the inscriptions is smaller on some coins than on others. 

The second great group of the Company’s Bombay coins—namely, 
those exclusively bearing designs of a native character and struck 
in imitation of the pieces issued by the Nawab of Surat—may be 
divided into four issues. The coins of these four issues are 
generally known as (1) the old Surat coins, struck from 1773 
to 1780; (2) the improved Surat coins, struck from 1800 to 
1818; (3) "Surat" coins with upright milling on the edges, 
struck from 1818 to 1825; and (4) Surat coins with plain edges 
and dotted rims, struck from 1825 to 1835. The coins of the 
first issue, comprising the rupee, half-rupee, and quarter-rupee, 
are very close imitations of the native pieces in method of striking 
as well as design—that is, they are ill-formed and thick discs of 
metal, only showing a part of an inscription in Persian characters, 
which, in its entirety, reads on the obverse “The lucky coin of 
the Great Emperor Shah Aulum.” On the reverse is indicated the 
place of mintage and the year of the reign, which is that of the 
Great Moghul at Delhi, to whom the Nawab of Surat was nomin- 
ally subject. The coins of the Company may be distinguished 
from the native issues by the mark of a small star-like object with 
three dots over it. By an agreement with the Nawab the native 
coins and those issued by the Company were to circulate at equal 
value, but as the Nawab's coins contained a greater percentage of 
alloy, the wily Oriental found it to his advantage to collect, melt 
down, and re-strike the Company's coins. As a consequence, in 1780 
the Company suspended ita issues for twenty years. 

The coins of the second issue, which consist of the rupee, half- 
rupee, quarter-rupee, two annas, and one anna, bear the same 
legends as before, but are much 
better struck and contain more 
of the inscription. They may be 
distinguished by the mint mark EE 
of a crown, or by the mint mark 
of a star-like flower of six or 
eight petals (fig. 18). The three 
larger denominations were re- 
issued in 1825 countermarked with the date A. D., incuse on a label. 

The coins of the third issue, which consist of the mohur or gold 
rupee, half-mohur, quarter-mohur, silver rupee, half-rupee, and 
quarter-rupee, bear the complete inscription, which is the same as 
before, and have upright milling on their edges. The mint mark 
on these coins is an arrangement of dots, thus, 3 

The coins of the fourth issue, which consist of the same denomi- 
nations and bear the same inscriptions as before, have smooth 
edges and dotted rims. The mint mark is a kind of fleur-de-lis 
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Fic. 18. 


Fig. 19. 


(fig. 19). Some of the quarter-rupees are without the dotted rims 
and mint mark fleur-de-lis. . l wo pn 
The coins of these four issues, except.the two annas and one anna, 
are frequently met with ; the rupee and half-rupee quite commonly 
so. The two-anna and one-anna pieces are rare, 
(To Le continued.) 
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The First Match of the Season in the ‘Good old Times’ 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. E. DONNISON.) 


MÀ 
“A MUSICAL EXPRESSION.” PROOF OF SIMPLE RULES BY A SCHOOL JOKE. 
* CASTING OUT THE 9s.” A CuHiswick admirer writes to ray he has been a 
; reader of the B.O.P.” from the very first number, ard 
9 [A “ B.O.P.” ADMIRER in Texas, writes: “ I baveread his tive sons are alvo readers to-day. Recently at their 


a number of jottings about tbe number 9 in your school the following occurred : 
as ‘Open Colunn’ but never anything about proving Teacher: Well, boys, I hope you will havea happy 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division by holiday and come back to scheol with more brains. 
that namber. I send you therefore a jotting on tlie Boys (with great heurtíness ): Thank you, sir; same 
subject from an old arithmetic, thinking it might beof to you! 
sufficient interest for you to publish in the B. O. P.] 


oe 
M A The method of proving the elementary operations of 
arithmetic by casting out the 9's” is based on the 
— principle, that the excess of 9's in any number is equal 
to the excess of 9's in the sum of ils digits. 

Take, for example, 2345. Dividing it by 9, we have 
^^ the remainder 5, for the excess of 9's: and adding the 
'- digits (2--34 44-5214), and dividing the sum by 9, we 

~ have the same remniuder. 
Bits 1 his principle may be thus explained : 


2000 = 222 x 942 
300 = 33 Xx 973 
e 40— 4x944 
LER b 


It is seen that the remainders obta'ned by dividing 
the several parts of a number, denoted by its several 
digits, by 9, are respectively the digits of the number ; 
and the remainder obtained by dividing the number 
itself by 9, equals the remainder obtained by dividing 
tl.e sum of its digits by 9. 


PROOF OP ADDITION, 


The exoess of 9's in the first number, 
PROCRSS. found by adding its digits, is 1; in 
the second number, 4: iu the third, 7. 


2 Excess 7 The excess of 9's in the sum of these 

958 ” q.  excenaes is 3, which equals the excess 

UL o^ Of 9's in 939, the amount. Hence, 
Headgear: 2 crotchets, tie, bass clef, crescendos, 939 3 The excess of 9's ín the sum uf seral 
Hair : crescendos. " numbers is equal /o the excess Of 9s in 
Eyes: 2 pauses, Z accents. the sum of thetr excesses, “Your brother i1? Why, what's the matter with 
Nose: 2quavera, him?" 
Colar : crescendo: and 2 crotchets. The same. bolds good in regard to subtraction, think it'schicken-pox, cause I fouud two feathers 
Chin: 2 small ties. l multiplication, and division. in his bed.” 
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A May Study in Natural History. 


(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper" by A. F. LYDON.) 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK: 


THE 


Bv Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


Author of * The Voyage of the Blue Vega," * The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. : 


CHAPTER XIIL— A HAIL FROM OFF THE DARKLING SEA." 


E was towards evening again when the 
boy recovered sufficiently to become 
even half aware of the horror that had 
happened. He was wrapped in Api eq 
and at first believed himself to be in s 
on shore at Liverpool. But he opened his 
eyes and found he was lying in the snow ; 
snow all around, snow on hills behind him, 
and snow silently falling from the sky. The 
mate hastened to hold something to his 


head, and he was now sensible enough to 
feel Tim licking his cold hands. 
. But there was not a sign of the ship, 
though dimly through the fog he noticed a 
few men huddled together not far off, and 
these were all that remained of the crew 
of that brave barque. i 

She had remained stationary but a few 
minutes, giving them but scant time to 
throw some provisions and clothing on to 


the ice, then heeled back and sank with the 
captain and nearly a score of men. But 
the storm wind had gone back to its cave, 
and 2 the great berg slowly rose and 
fell on the huge waves that rolled in beneath 
it, the sea was comparatively calm and 
darkly blue. 


A night of strange beauty there was no 
moon—a night of astral glory such as one 
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seldom sees even high un im these regions. 
The stars were so large aud bright that they 


seemed to touch the snow-tops of those 


iceberg hills. 

But it was a night of cold and misery and 
sadness. 

Johnnie slept but little enough ; the mate 
had covered him well up, and drawn him 
close to the fire, round which the four men 
saved lay still and apparently sound asleep. 
They were not really asleep, however, but 
dosed and waked fitfully. 

He could see the mate walking uneasily 
about nearly all night long. 

But the young and healthy soon recover 
from blows, and the boy must have fallen 
into a sound slumber towards morning, 
for while a dazzling bank of gold was 
spreading over the eastern horizon with 
little crimson cloudlets far high above he 
sat up refreshed. 

Tom Leeson came now, and sat himself 
down beside him. There was comfort in 
this, but neither was inclined to converse. 


Presently the mate served out a little rum,: 


and opened a tin of soup en bouilli. They 
had ten of these in all, and one after another 
was opened, only to find putridity. 

Nothing else had they of food kind save 
a few ships’ biscuits, and these would 
scarcely last two days. Nor had they any 
line by which fish could be caught, and only 
snow instead of water. 

It is the shipwrecked mariner alone who 
knows what hunger really is, how hard it is 
to bear, how it pains and tears and burns 
at the lower chest, and how low and hop»- 
less it makes a man become. 

But hope grew smaller still when the 
great berg on which they had been cast 
away moved no more, but stranded and 
stuck fast upon the bank. 

They could see other and small bergs 
floating slowly past them, but no signs of 
& ship, even the smallest, was visible from 
the highest peaks of this island of ice. 

On the third night the men tossed and 
moaned till daylight, often seizing handfuls 
of snow and swallowing it. 

At daybreak one man died. Tom Leeson, 
szeing the hungry, ravenous way the other 
three glared at the corpse, made haste 
to drag it to the ice-cliff edge and let it 
slide over; and it fell with a dull splash 
into the sea beneath. Birds were speedily 
around the body making a ghastly feast. 
One of these was killed, and, horrible to say, 
the men divided it and devoured it although 
the stomach was gorged on the flesh of their 
late comrade. 

Nothing happened that day, and another 
long dreary night followed, but the fire 
had gone out and it was impossible, for 
want of fuel, to light another. 

When morning broke once more over the 
8^a—and oh, how slowly it broke—the men 
looked so haggard and nervous, and so 
wild about their bloodshot eyes, that poor 
Johnnie trembled, for he believed them 
mad. 

He kept Tim hidden under the sail-cloth 
that formed his couch, fearful that he might 
be killed to allay their hunger pangs. 

But they had evidently forgotten him. 

They had not forgotten the rum, however, 
and there were still three bottles of this 
remaining. 

By-and-by—it was towards afternoon— 
one man, George Jones, a Welshman, rose 
to his fest and retired to a little distance, 
beckoning his two messmates to follow. 

They did so, staggering and stumbling 
in their dire weakness, and all three, talking 
and muttering together, lay for some time 
on the snow. 

Then they drew their ugly knives, and 
advanced, and Johnnie thought his last 
hour had surely come. 
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** Give us the rum, mate," said one fellow. 

It was in vain that he protested. 

A man raised his hand threateningly, 
and the mate said simply : 

Take it, lad. Take it, if you must; but 
it will kill you." 

We want it to. Hurrah!” 

Then, after having a large dram each, they 
went off as steadily as they could to the 
other side of the berg, and in less than an 
hour Tom and Johnnie heard them laugh- 
ing, singing, and shouting. 

Tom knew what would follow.” 

“ Can you walk, my dear boy? 

“ Ay, that I can." 

“Let us hide, then, and that quickly, 
b2fore those madmen return and scupper us.” 

Luckily there was frost, and their feet 
left no impression. Luckily, too, they found 
a little ice-cave in which to hide. It was 
down by the sea, and before sunset they 
heard the wild language of the madmen 
and their discordant shrieks high on the 
cliff above them. 

They huddled close together for warmth 
all that night, and slept till nearly dawn. 

The maniacs were probably comatose 


by this time. Tom crept out, but saw no 
signs of anything alive. 
He had saved a little rum in a pewter 


flask, and a mouthful of this with a little 
snow formed their breakfast. 

There were the marks of the old fire 
yonder, and to his great joy Tom found 
later on three biscuits under a piece of 
cloth. One was broken, and it is needless 
to say poor Tim shared in the banquet. 

No signs anywhere of the wretched men, 
however, and doubtless they had thrown 
themselves over an ice-cliff, while maddened 
by the drink. 

About three in the afternoon a forty-foot 
berg came swinging and swaying towards 
them from the north. 

Nearer and nearer ! 

Would it touch ? 

* Make ready to spring, Jack, for all you're 
worth. Now leap!—leap, lad!” 

Jump. Tim! Jump!" cried Johnnie, and 
next moment all were on board and floating 
away on the snow-clad piece of floe, leaving 
the stranded island far behind them. 

But surely the fate of these poor ship- 
wrecked mariners now hung in the balance. 
Think of it, ye who sit at home in your 
comfortable rooms and sleep in soft warm 
beds at night! Alone on a snow-clad berg 
drifting hopelessly southwards, but still 
in an ice-studded sea, with hardly a morsel 
of food, starvation, and mayhap hunger- 
madness, looming ahead, and the wintry 
raft on which they stood or lay liable at any 
moment to strike another and go to pieces 
beneath their feet. The cold at night, too, 
was most intense, and harder still to bear 
in their starving condition. 

But why attempt to describe their suffer- 
ings, both of mind and body. Let it be 
said to the credit of even the mate, however, 
that not during his worst agony did he 
propose slaying th» faithful little dog that 
they might live. 

Soon there came an evening when they 
laid themselves down to die, even praying 
that the end might spsedily come. 

The stars were very bright that night, 
and there was a glimmer of ghostly light from 
a moon in her first quarter. 

Was Tom Leeson dreaming? Johnnie 
wondered, or had he, too, gone suddenly 
mad? For about midnight he started to 


his feet after grasping the boy by the 


shoulder. 

" Did you hear that shout, boy ? Did 
you hear it? Hark! There it is again." 

* Ah, poor Tom, lie down and try to 
sleep. There is nothing yonder.” 
. But Tom was pointing excitedly seaward 


through the semi-gloom and the sparkle 
of stars above, beneath. 

Then he tried to raise his voice to shout, 
but failed. Never a sound would come. 

But Johnnie thought that he himself 
now heard a hail from off the darkling sea. 

He was up in a moment and had seized 
Tim by the collar. ‘‘ Speak, lad! Speak, 
Tim!“ he cried. 

And Tim was not voiceless. He barked 
again and again, and even howled. 

Then the castaways listened and looked, 
and ere long a dark spot was seen coming 
rapidly nearer through the rippling water 
and the glitter of reflected stars. 

They were saved. 

Saved, and soon safe on board a large 
French schooner, and those who crowded 
round them gave them a right hearty 
welcome. 

There was none too much room in the 
Ciudad, as she was called, and the skipper 
and crew were rough and unkempt. Yet 
the brave fellows gave them bread and 
wine and meat, and in less than a week 
both Johnnie and the mate of the lost 
White Whale seemed as well as ever they 
had been in their lives. Well, and willing to 
take a hand in the working of the ship and 
even in the fishing itself. 

It is needless to say that Tim became a 
great favourite with the foreign sailors. 
Many of them spoke good English, and 
would converse with our castaways quite 
fluently. 

And many was the strange story they 
had to tell while they smoked around the 
fo’c’sle or by the galley fire, of strange 
perils encountered in these wild seas, of 
shipwrecks, ay, and of murders too, com- 
mitted on the bosom of the wide world of 
water and of ice. 

The crew of the Ciudad were well treated 
and well fed by their skipper and mates; 
but, from all accounts, this vessel was an 
exception to the general run, and it made 
Johnnie flush with honest anger to hear 
men speak of cruelties they themselves had 
not only seen but been subjected to, upon 
other schooners of the Bankers’ fleets. 

Moreover, cases of shipwreck and founder- 
ing at sea, he was told, were very common, 
owing to the unseaworthiness of many of 
the craft. 

But owners were in the habit of insuring 
their vessels at more than they were worth, 
and in such cases they were far from dis- 
pleased when they were cast away. The 
loss of life troubled these owners but little. 

One of the Frenchmen wept when he 
told of the loss of two brothers of his who 
were out in their dory laying their lines 
when it came on to blow, and the snow 
mist surrounded the ship. All the other 
dories were on board, and this also might 
easily have been saved had the cruel skipper 
but lain to until morning. But he did not 
deem it worth while waiting for two hands. 
He cut and ran, the men were left to their 
fate, and this Frenchman never saw his 
brothers more. 

* Another French skipper," said a sailor, 
“had been drunk for days, and with an 
inhumanity that one shudders to think of 
left three of his fishing dories behind when 
he bore up for the south. A man who 
presumed to argue with the skipper was 
felled with an axe and his body thrown into 
the lee scuppers, where it lay for hours 
before being hoisted overboard by the 
fiendish skipp?r himself." 

And the end of the story is hardly less 
sad. For about midnight this captain 
went for a turn on the deck. e Was never 
seen alive again, and he probability is he 
was hoisted over the side as he had hoisted 
the body of the poor sailor. 

In the French fleet, while on the Grand 


Banks, there would seem to be no law and 
less order, and the power of life and death 
lies in the hands of any brutal skipper. 
: He may flog, or imprison in cells, or starve, 
or even pole-axe a man, and never be brought 
to justice. So it was, at any rate; but 
happily things are better now. 

Johnnie and his friend Tom Leeson had 
really been in luck in getting on board 
this Ciudad, for, compared with the other 
French Bankers, she was a very happy ship 
indeed. 

The sailors, it seemed, all through the 
fleet, were not free-men, but conscripts, 
and the cruelties they had to undergo, 
and the horrible degradations to which 
they were compelled to submit, were such 
as no British-born seaman would have 
brooked for a single day. The skipper of 
the Ciudad was a very honest fellow, and, 
though the mess aft was a rough one, the 
castaways were made heartily welcome. 

Yet during the many months they 
remained in the schooner they encountered 
dangers innumerable. 

Perhape one of the greatest of thes» was 
during fogs, for in and through these 
ocean-liners race at full speed, and if they 
should happen to run a Banker down they 
take but small trouble in picking up any 
of the crew that may be floating on a spar 
on that misty sea. 

Once one of these liners, on & dark and 
rainy night, neither hearing her fog-horns 
nor heeding her lights, dashed down upon 
the Ciudad. For a moment it looked as if 
nothing could have saved her, and the noise 
of shouting and shrieking was fearful for 
a time. 

The Ciudad escaped, but it had been 
indeed a narrow shave, for the jibboom 
was carried away close to the bowsprit, 
and two men were grievously injured by 
the wreckage. 

But the liner passed on and took no 
heed. 


When Johnnie left Liverpool as a stow- 
away in the unfortunate White Whale, 
giving no inkling of his actual intentions 
to either Gus or his mother, although he 
wrote the kindliest of letters to both, he 
begged forgiveness for what he said he was 
compelled to do. Gus was for a time 
inconsolable. 

But he lived in hope that Johnnie, after 
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he had had his sea fling, would reappear 
and all would be well. 

But Johnnie had let not only Pizzie but 
Mr. Bell also into his secret, and told them 
to break the news to his auntie-mother.“ 
Yet for several reasons they decided between 
them not to do so. And it was well they 
did not, as things turned out. 

Whether or not Blackie had tampered 
with one of the servants of Mrs. Arnold's 
establishment may never be known, but 
certain it is that he had soon been made 
acquainted with the fact that Johnnie had 
fled, and that no one could even guess as 
to his whereabouts. 

The two villain-friends, who hated each 
other most cordially, though they worked 
together, had a meeting one evening at 
Mr. Keene’s house. 

Keene was standing with his back to the 
fire when Blackie entered. 

There was no hand-shaking. Not even 
a Good- evening.“ 

Keene simply stuck his eyeglass under 
his brow and blurted out: 

“ So your pigeon has flown, and there is 
nothing left to pluck. Humph! A careful 
man you are! A splendid detective! 
Humph ! " 

Blackie, or Darkie as Keene often called 
him, threw himself unceremoniously into 
an arm-chair, and helped himself to wine 
and a cigar, but made no reply. 

What are you going to do about it?“ 
asked Keene. 

Wait, of course.“ 

“ Going to report matters to our client? 

Darkie looked at him now. *“ Who do 
you think is the fool ? " he asked gruffly. 

„Why. you've been one," said Keene. 
** The ball is at your feet, eh ? 

And you would keep it there. Pah!” 

* I want some money, Keene.” 

* You do, eh? 

“I'm going straight to London to inter- 
view the old aunt. If anyone knows— 
she does.” 

„Well, you'll go on your own for once.“ 

** That I won't." 

He started up as he spoke. 

* Look here, Keene,” he said, confrontin 
his friend.“ Look here. We're bot 
in the same boat. If I put the rudder 
to starboard you have no right to try to 
put her head the other way. Try on that 
game, Keene, and I'll kick the bottom of the 
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boat right out. I'll go to America and 
burst the show.“ 

So in the end Blackie got the cash. 

He went to town as he had done before, 
disguised as a long.bearded professional 
gentleman, but Johnnie's auntie-mother 
knew nothing, and so the boy's secret was 
safe. 

If the worst comes to the worst, Keene,” 
he said on his return, “ or if the worst turns 
out to be the worst, for I think the boy 
has been pitched into the harbour, we must 
get proofs of his death, and land the lump 
sum we were promised." 

" How are we to get the proofs ? " 

“ Why, man, we can make them.” 


It was over six months before Johnnie 
and his companion got back once more to 
Liverpool, for they had been landed in 
France as shipwrecked mariners, and had 
to apply to the British Consul for assistance 
to take them home. 

The Arnolds were still at their house 
among the hills of the Lake District, so 
Johnnie lost no time in the great seaport 
of the West, and the very day after his 
arrival, bidding good-bye to Tom Leeson, 
whom he hoped he would soon see again, 
he set forth upon the road once more, stick 
in hand and with Tim trotting at his feet. 

The poor little fellow was evidently 
rejoiced to get once more among green 
trees and fields and all the fun and excite- 
ment of country life, for the sea does not 
suit a dog over-well. 

It was a weary bov, a very weary boy 
indeed, that reached the lodge gates of the 
Arnolds’ home one autumn evening just 
as the sun was setting. 

Ah! but he received a right hearty 
welcome both from Gus and his kind and 
en mother; and now he spent many 
elightful months before going to the Conway 
to commence his career in earnest. 


Mr. Blackie, the man who “filled a 
niche,” was on the very eve of starting 
for the States to bring about a coup, when 
word was brought him from one of his spies 
that Johnnie Reid had turned up and was 
gafe and sound at the Arnolds’ country 
home. 

“ Just in time, Keene. 
said to his confrire. 
our hands.” 


Just in time,” he 
“It is playing into 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


W: saw nothing of Coates on the Sunday, 

and wondered what was up, for day- 
boys were obliged to attend the Chapel 
services. But he appeared on the Monday 
morning and posed nobly as the hero of a 
startling adventure and a hairbreadth 
escape. 

That second bullet was the narrowest 
shave,” he said in the course of his exciting 
talk. “It went past my ear, singing like 
a mosquito. I felt its hot breath! My 
father is pretty mad about it! Of course 
he has put the police on the war-trail ; 
and when they've got the lunatic safe he 
will be tried in court for attempted murder! 

We gloated over every detail with the 
keenest relish, and picked it to pieces, and 
cross-examined Coates, til every shred 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “Uncle Towser,” ne Waliaby-man," etc. etc. 


(Illustrated by P. V. BRADRHAW.) 


CHAPTER XII.—4A NIGHT MARCH. 


of information had been thoroughly dis- 
sected. 

His father was exasperated at the out- 
rage, and at once informed the police, who 
promptly paid a visit to Gaunt's House. 
They could only gain admission by climbing 
over the gates. Mrs. Deathomey was so 
paralysed with fear that she was of no 
account in the interview. But Bridget 
was equal to the occasion. The officers 
searched the premises without success, and 
left th» house with a parting injunction to the 
servant. 

“ We suspect you of aiding and abetting 
th? criminal in trying to evade the law, 
and we warn you that the consequences 
will be serious if he does not surrender to 
justice. A warrant will be issued for his 


arrest. Bills will be printed and posted in 
every town and village in the neighbour- 
hood, giving a description of the criminal, 
and offering a reward for his capture. He 
has not a chance, and had better give him- 
self up.“ 

It had not been a hard task for Gilbert 
to elude search. His familiarity with the 
rambling old house enabled him to keep 
ahead of the policemen, and he had heard 
their words of warning with his ear at the 
keyhole. N 

When they had left the house, he held 
counsel with Bridget. 

** I shall have to bolt,” he said. 

“ What is the use ? she asked. Where 
can you go? They will catch you! How 
could you be so reckless! What’s to becomo 
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of us all? Think of your poor mother! 
Oh! but you're a wicked boy!“ 

„Never mind that—we have got to be 
practical. I can give myself up and go to 
prison, and be hanged sooner or later; 
or, I can chance making a bolt for it, and 
go wandering about like a homeless dog, 
till I can wander no more, and then lie down 
to starve in a ditch. Which is it to be?“ 

“Pm OE ’tis best for vou to stay 
quietly here. They are sure to come 7 
and then you must give yourself up. They 
can't do much to you.“ 

“ I can't stay here. I had better go off 
to the police-station—it will be soonest 
over that way. Poor mother! You must 
comfort her as best you can, Bridget. What- 
ever happens, you must never leave her. 
You are the only friend she has in the world. 
rita little comfort I have been to 

er!" 

* Don't talk of my leaving her! Poor 
lady! 'tis enough to draw tears from a 
flint to see her! Alas! alas! A foolish 
son is the heaviness of his mother—true 
enough—you don't need a sermon on that 
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might have already set men to watch the 
premises, he stole under shelter of the 
trees down to the lower end of the garden. 
Then with extreme caution he climbed 
over the fence, and waited in the ditch 
below. 

He heard the distant abbey chimes pro- 
claim the quarter to ten, and, as nothing 
hinted at alarm, he skirted the neighbouring 
hedge and made his way safely down to a 
lane. On reaching that, he again waited, 
in apparent hesitation. If he turned to 
the left, the Jane would soon lead him into 
the main road for Blandborne. He would 
have to pass some cottages. The thought 
suggested visions of freedom dwelling 
secure, and peace spreading wings of shelter 
over honest contentment. There stole 
over him a shrinking dread of voluntarily 
renouncing the blessedness of freedom. 
Why should he wilfully throw himself 
upon the cold mercy of justice? He did 
dol believe that lawyer Bell would save him. 
Liberty seemed. dearer than life. He could 
not face the thought of walking through 
prison-doors. Night had drawn a pro- 


„When they had left the house, he held counsel with Bridget." 


text, Gilbert; you are a living sermon on 
it yourself ! Ill burn the chessmen when 
you're gone, see if I don't !—every prawn 
of them! 

I'll wait till it's dark, anyhow. There's 
no way out of it, is there? 

“ Wouldn't one of the clever lawyer 
chaps get you out of the scrape ?" Bridget 
asked the question after a brief silence. 
There's Mr. Bell—you know where he lives, 
close to the Abbey, next Grimbone's cottage. 
I have got ten pounds saved up—you shall 
have them. Go and see him—give him 
the money, and he will get you off, I know.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she hurried 
to her room iud fetched the gold. She 
counted out ten sovereigns on the table 
and pushed them across to Gilbert. He 
looked at them and hesitated. 

“ Take them," she said, and if they 
can save you, ‘twill be money well spent.“ 

* You are very good, Bridget. I can't 
refuse. My mother will make it up to 

ou. 
‘ The autumn twilight had gradually 
dwindled into darkness when Gilbert crept 
out of the house. Fancying that the police 


tecting mantle around him. Why should 

he tear it away, and expose his di 

in the glare of light? He had Bri 

money in his pocket—he waa a free man at 

that moment—why should he not make a 

bid for preserving that last privilege of 
manhood ? 

He crouched low among the brambles 
while trying to think out some plan. There 
were tradesmen in Blandborne with carts, 
who might possibly be bribed to drive him 
ten or twenty miles away in the night— 
but the risk would be too great. He was 
too well known in the town—some one 
would be sure to betray him He must 
get farther away, to some place where he 
was not known. 

Reviewing all the places in the neighbour- 
hood which he had ever visited, he finally 
decided to make for Bridport Harbour. 
He had been there two summers before, 
and had fraternised with a fisherman, Dick 
Loddon, who lived in a lonely cottage on 
the shore. If he could get to him before 
the hue and cry had spread so far, Dick 
might be willing to hide him. It was 


Saturday night; news would not travel far 


on Sunday—he knew the direction of Brid- 
port Harbour, lying some five-and-twenty 
miles away. He determined to make for 
that goal, tramping through the dark night 
hours. Bridget had filled his pockets with 
a supply of provisions, for she said he could 
not tell when he might be able to get food. 
His mind was made up, and, turning in the 
opposite direction to Blandborne, he started 
on his march. 

The high road presently opened for him, 
dicctohing ahead in a faint glimmer, easy to 
follow after the heavy darkness of the deep 
lane. There was little risk of his being 
seen by anyone, so long as he kept olear of 
houses. He soon had to give the village of 
Bradford a wide berth, and then the town 
of Yeovil had to be avoided. But he 
accomplished his object, though the pro- 
cess delayed his onward progress. 

He made his way past the village of 
Sutton Bingham, and plodded on in the 
direction of Misterton. After making a 
circuit round one side of Misterton, while 
climbing the long hill on the road to Broad- 
windsor, he noticed the rising of dawn in 
the eastern sky. The prospect of facing 
daylight rou anxious apprehensions in 
his mind. He would have to find a hiding- 
place and lie quiet all through the long 
Sunday. He had eaten sparingly of his 
provisions duri the night, and what 
remained would form but a scanty supply 
for a day's consumption. Presently passing 
an orchard by the roadside he ventured to 
enter it and gathered a few late apples 
that were still left on a tree. 

He pressed on, feeling jaded and weary, 
but he must find a hiding place at all costs. 
He turned off to the left before reaching 
Broad windsor, and made his way to the 
summit of Lewesdon Hill, from which, 
like Xenophon's soldiers on the summit of 
Mount Theches, he caught the first sight of 
the sea. There lay Bridport some seven miles 
away, dreaming in the vaporous veil of mist. 

Looking in all directions for the prospect 
of a hidi lace, he noticed the quarries of 
Waddon if lying below. They seemed to 
offer a fortress not likely to be disturbed on 
Sunday ; and he at once resolved to make 
his way to them in hope of finding a safe 
shelter. 

He carried out his intention without 
mishap. The quarries offered a choice of 
lurking-places. Deep crevices, many of 
which had opened natural chasms, were 
laid bare by excavation and blasting. 
Gilbert explored some of these, and em 
retired into a deep recess thorough! 
screened from the light of day. Strotching 
his vary body upon & stony couch, he Boon 
fell into the sound sleep of exhaustion, 

(To be continued.) 
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“Well! Things might be a great = worse 
than they are.” 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE OX THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


“ K lee-eep ! Klee-eep! Klee-eep-kop!” 

In the narrow gorge near the loch a 
grey plover wailed this hurried alarm-note 
as it rose and glanced away ove: the ridges. 
It had been startled from its beauty sleep 
by some unusual sound. Other birds heard 
the wa ning and took the hint, fluttering off 
with whirring wings. 

Up on the grassy verge of the go-ge the 
b:aiches of an alder-bush were stealthily 
pa ted, and an anxious little face looked out 
th ough the ac-een of leaves. 

The fine white-tailed eagle soaring ove:- 
head at that moment must have seen the 
figu-e below, crouching amongst the f-inging 
bushes, and must have been puzzled to 
know what it was. 

A rabbit that had come out of its bucrow 
to have a frisk in the moonlight saw it too, 
quite near at hand—the figure of a twelve- 
year-old girl with a brown face and spa: kli 
eyes, knevling on a tussock of darnel an 
peeping through a chink in the leaves of an 
alder-bush. 

She wore a short striped petticoat, with 
a multi-coloured plaid hanging fold on fold 
f:om hez shoulde-s. The moon shining on 
her glossy hair (fo: she was bare-headed) 
ga ve it a metallic lustre, da:k bronze or 
black, and her forehead, though brown as a 
berry, gleamed in the moonshine like a 
globe of pearl. 

She also had heard the sound which had 
startled the moorland birds, and as she 
listened intently a ringing and jingling came 
f-om the head of the gorge, accompanied y 
‘the steady plunkety-plunk of horses’ hoo 
and the hoa se voices of men. 

Soon a little cavalcade appeared, eme-ging 
from whee the pine trees stood like a spectral 
army on the opposite ridge. First came 

triding a becwhiskered man with a gun 
over his shoulder, leading by the bridle a 
great piebald ho-se, the spurs on his heels 
clicking and jingling as he walked. Behind 
came four or five other men on foot, grouped 
round a mustai1d-colou:ed nag on which sat 
a boy in a ragged kilt, with a bandage round 
his head. 

Another and younger lad on a black 
Shetland pony brought up the rear of the 
cavalcade, some distance behind the others. 
It was little Lord Archie following Gourlay 
and his men (the captured Ronald in their 
midst) home to Polkemmet. 

The cavalcade wound down the slope into 
the gorge, and pursued ite way along the 
banks of the wimpling stream, quite un- 
conscious that a pair of bright eyes were 
obse-ving it from the ridge above. 

Those b-ight tyes fixed themselves on the 
captive, who sat sullenly in his saddle with 
his hands lashed behind, and, as the girl sav; 
who it was, she drew back with a half- 
su cry. 

Het ae p Ronald's ears. He 
glanced up quickly, in time to get a glimpse 
of the girl's face ; then lowered his eyes and 
looked keenly at his captors. Gourlay and 
his men trudged doggedly on; they had 
seen and head nothing of this. 

But not so Lord Archie. His lordship, 
noticing Ronald’s quick upward look, had 
followed it, and what he saw made him rein 
in his pony with the feeling that something 

was going to happen. 

It was about ten o’clock at night. Over 
the outlet to the gorge, directly in their path 
as it seemed, swung the full moon, like a 
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CHAPTER V.—IN THE GORGE. 


great Chinese lanthorn. The sky to the west 
was clear and stainless; but in the east 
massing clouds, from which a chilly wind 
began to blow, hinted at a coming storm. 

Swish / came a wind gust as Archie d'ew 
rein, and at once the hitherto quiet night 
was filled with strange noises. The wind 
rushing through the spectral pine- trees 
drew from them mournful sounds—now a 
groan, now almost a shriek, as the boughs 
dius against each other and wore the 

a k away. 

But over and above all these sounds came 
three distinct owl-hoots—‘ T'oo-hoo '—tu- 
whit /—tu-who /” 

Gourlay stopped and looked round un- 
easily. e cry of an owl in such a place 
was not unnatural, but they were in the 
enemy’s country, the haunts of the reavers, 
and such a sound might well be a signal. 

The land-steward would ce-tainly have 
been more uneasy had he seen the Highland 
girl on the ridge above at that moment. 
She was still on her knees amongst the alder- 
bushes, but her hands we-e now at her 
mouth, her cheeks we:e puffed out, and 
* Too-hoo !—tu-whit /—tu-who /" came the 
owl-hoot again; whilst faintly from the 
moors b.ycad echoed an answering Too- 
hoo tu; kit /—tu-who /” 

From her point of vantage the girl could 
see, about a quarter of a mile away, the little 
loch, lorg and narrow, which led like a path- 
way of light to the full August moon. In 
sharp contrast to the radiance of the open 
loch, the deeps of the woods which fringed 
it were filled with great voids of shadow, 

ierced with spots of light where the moon 
‘broke through. 

All these shadows were as motionless as 
if frozen, except one, a long, angular shadow 
which moved rapidly but noiselessly through 
the bushes. The girl watched it broat 
lessly. The cause of this moving shadow 
was a tall lean man, who, gun in hand, was 
running up the slope towards her, finding 
cover wherever he could, and bending 
almost double to escape observation. 

Suddenly he raised himself upright, put 
his hands to his lips, and simultaneously 
came the owl-hoot, '* T'oo-hoo /—tu-whit /—tu- 
who / " 

The girl answered, and next minute the 
man was at her side. 

Is aught the matter, Oina ? he asked 
in & suppressed voice, speaking in Gaelic. 

„Father, she whispered in the same 
tongue, and panting as she did so, '':here 
are hawks from Polkemmet in the gorge, 
and they have gripped my brother Ronald 
in their claws. See!” 

She parted the screening boughs and 
pointed downwards. 

The man took in the situation at a glance. 
His tall lean form seemed to clinch to- 
gether, his muscles grew tense—he was like 
a catapult, bent and ready. 

You would have pronounced Calum Sca- 
vaig, the famous leader of the reave-s of 
Lorne (whose memory is still kept green in 
Glen Feochan), ext-aordinary at sight. 
No one could say for certain what his age 
was, or how he had spent his life. His 
father before him, it was said, had been a 
follower of that Cluny Macpherson who took 
such an active part in the Great Rising of '45. 

At some time or another an overcharged 
firearm had burst in Calum’s hands, his 


‘flesh being scorched and stung by the powder, 


and it was this, no doubt, that gave his face 
its queer purplish hue, like the withering 
bloom of heather. 

Calum Scavaig na Dunaigh, to give him 
his full title, was a fathe- worthy of such a 
wild son as Ronald, and, be it added, of 
such a high-spirited daughter as Oina. 

He was armed with one of those very long- 
barrelled muskets which were not uncommon 
in the North at that time, and which some- 
how suited his lean proportions, and his 
dress was not unlike Ronald’s, save that he 
wore trews in place of the philabeg. 

" Oina, my lass, your place is not here," 
he said quickly. Go down the loch at once 
and sound the call for the men. Seid suas / " 

His daughter knew better than to hesitate. 
She darted off at once down the slope, sound- 
ing the owl-hoot as she went. 

Gourlay meanwhile, keenly alert to the 
sounds around him, had motioned his men 
forward, and was advancing up the gorge 
with extreme caution. He had mounted 
the piebald horse, and he rode with the 
fowling-piece ready in his hand at the full- 
cock. | 

Suddenly a voice, loud as a clarion, rang 
out. Stand. on your lives!” 

Gourlay and Co. stopped as if petrified. 
The voice came from near at hand, but from 
what direction it was difficult to say. 

“ Gourlay of Polkemmet," continued the 
voice in West Coast Gaelic, ‘ move an eye- 
lash and you dree your doom!” 

At the same instant, as if to point this 
menace, the barrel of a gun was pushed 
through the screen of leaves above, and 
levelled at the land-steward’s head. 

The sight of that deadly tube, on which 
the moon gleamed so coldly, was enough to 
daunt the spirit of many a brave man; but. 
Gourlay’s courage was of a high order, and 
he did not flinch or hesitate a moment. 

Roaring on his men to close up, his own . 
weapon was at his shoulder on the instant. 


and two reports rang out simultaneously. 


A regular stampede followed. The pie- . 
bald which the land-steward  bestrode 
received a bullet in the flank ; it uttered one 
shrill scream of pain, made a semi-volte, 
and dashed down the gorge, neighing 
loudly, followed closely by the mustard- 
coloured nag on whose back the captive 
Ronald was seated, and to the saddle and 
stirrups of which the Polkemmet retainers 
clung desperately, running as for their lives 
by its side, and adding to the turmoil and 
the speed of the horse by their frantic shouts. 
and cries. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Bv Joun Lea, 


Author of e Raven's Riddle," “ Byrope's Biography,” he Mysteries of Derrick's Den," etc. etc. 


HAT made the moments by the river- 
side more anxious for me was the 
knowledge that this hostile demonstration 
was not solely due to sympathy with the 
monitors. The majority of the fellows 
were delighted with the opportunity for 
combining in an attack on an unpopular 
boy, and th» realisation of this fact set my 
jin working with a strange excitement. 
owever Douglas's peculiarities had riled 
me in the past; however much I had felt 
inclined to condemn him for his folly a few 
hours since, I made up my mind to stand 
by him now. 

I had scarcely come to this resolution 
‘when a discordant uproar broke from the 
‘crowd above the boathouse as they suddenly 
plunged along the bank toward me. I 
. vast a hasty glance down the river in the 
. direction of Barharbour, and there, round 
a distant curve, came the school boat with 
Douglas bending to the oars. I was on my 
feet in an instant, speeding along with the 
crowd. 

Fortunately for Douglas. the distance from 
the boathouse to the limits of the school 
property was only some hundred yards, 
and we were soon brought up under a 
high brick wall dividing our playing-field 
from a private estate. Here the fellows 
stood on a little peninsula, and I worked 
myself amongst the foremost to shout a 
warning at the first opportunity. 

As I hurriedly glanced round the faces 
of my companions I noticed that not a 
monitor was present—a fact which by no 
means reassured me. Then I gave all my 
. attention to the boatman. Once or twice 
h^ looked round while at a distance, but did 
not seem to take much heed of th» crowd 
on the bank. 

“ Have you chaps got your volleys ready ? ” 
siid some one; but don't let fly till I g.ve 
tho word.” 

The speech was greeted by a cheer and 
a laugh, and the next moment a perfect 
babel broke out. Douglas turned his head 
again at the noise, but could not hear or 
could not understand my shout: 

„Keep to the opposite bank ! ” 


Three more strokes and he was in 
range. . 
“Fira!” And at the word a fusillade 


.of mud and turf and clay rattled upon the 
unhappy boatman. The missiles that did 
not actually strike him or his craft made 
such a splashing in the water that the boat 
was half swamped. 

* Row, boatman, row, the stream runs 
fast," cried some one derisively. 

* Take the opposite bank!" I again 
Bhouted. 

This time he heard, or realised the state 
of affairs, and changed his course. But 
the river was not wide enough for the 
manœuvre to afford much protection, and 
he had scarcely carried it out when, with 
a sharp cry, he dropped one of the oars 
and put his hand up to his check. 

* Who was the coward that threw that 
stone ?" I cried, turning hotly on the 
crowd. No answer was made, but no 
answer was necessary, for I saw Gaskill 
drop a pebble from his hand and wriggle 
like an eel out of sight. Leaving him for 
the present, I turned again to Douglas and 
called to him not to pull in till the monitors 
came. 

Hardly had the words left my lips when 
a violent push from behind sent me head 
over heels into the water. But as I turned 
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in falling I saw for one fleeting instant the 
white face of my enemy Gaskill, flanked 
by those of his chums. In a fury greater 
than I had ever felt, I was out as quickly 
as I had gone in, and, shedding my wet 
coat as I ran, dodged and dived for my 
assailant, running him to earth in the midst 
of his adherents. In the fight that followed 
I cannot say that victory was mine without 
a reverse, but Gaskill and his friends were 
entertained until Douglas had landed at the 
boathouse under the escort of the monitors. 
Though fury and indignation go a long way 
to “‘tauten” the muscles, should not 
have emerged from the skirmish in as 
satisfactory a condition as I did, if, at the 
crisis, Riley had not come to my aid. 

Just when the conflict was threatening 
to spread wide (for one ally only brought 
another) the captain strode into our midst, 
followed by one or two of his lieutenants, 
and with a few well directed ‘ appeals," 
quelled the tumult. 

But the sea heaved a good bit after the 
storm, and Douglas and I had an unquiet 
evening. Of course, we were both hauled 
up in due course before the captain and 
were reported to Dr. Thorne, he to be 
reprimanded for the Lberty taken with 
the boat, and I to be punished for fight. 
ing. 

In the midst of the c. aos a letter came 
to me from Edith, and when I had gone 
through it three or four times I gathered 
that it contained an invitation for me and 
Douglas to spend the seconl half of the 
summer vac. with her at the home of one 
of her friends who lived in the Scilly Isles. 
It was necessary, she said, to give our decision 
at once. So, showing the letter to Douglas, 
I despatched a politely worded acceptance, 
and, after the momentary calm caused by 
attention to this little bit of business, the 
turbulent waters of current events once 
more began to buffet us. 

Douglas's boating adventure had wrought 
achange. It had brought us nearer together, 
and, while widening the abyss between 
him and the rest of the school, had alienated 
me as well. I did not consider that the 
fellows had taken the matter in the proper 
spirit, and for the first time during m 
sojourn at Briarwood I was in the opposi- 
tion party. 

Though Douglas said nothing to show his 
appreciation of my efforts to back him up, 
I was sure that he was grateful. 

* You know,” said he one day as we sat 
in our study some week or two after the 
disturbance, * I'm not going to stop here, 
whatever Uncle Dick may think." 

A little while before, such an announce- 
ment as this would have met with no 
sympathy from me, and even now I could 
not attach much importance to it. Yet—— 
You see Gaskill and his clique had been 
giving me a hot time, 

* But where should you go ? " said I. 

Douglas tilted himself back in his chair 
and examined the point of his pencil. He 
was silent for a long while, as though weigh- 
ing the answer to my question. Then he 
pd up at me in a half-defiant way and 
said : 

“ I should go home.” 

* What !— back to India?“ 

* Why not? Ihave written to father long 
ago to say I don't intend to stop here, 
and ii 

He paused, and fell to rolling his pencil 
round and round. 


* Oh, you don’t mean that you would 
run away, then?” said L “You mean 
you will wait at any rate till he sends the 
fares." 

“I don’t,” he replied, with a chuckle; 
“nothing of the sort. Look here, Ted, 
the day I took their wretched boat is not 
the only time I have been to Barharbour, 
and I know some one there I should like 
to introduce you to. That is,” he added 
hurriedly, if you hate this place as much 
as I do." 

Certainly, during the last few weeks it 
had not been an El Dorado, but my trials 
scarcely justified the swallowing of the 
remedy that Douglas was holding out. 
Curiosity came to my aid. 

* Who do you know in Barharbour ?" 
said I. 

* A nautical man," replied Douglas, 
“ with a ship of his own. He says he has 
sailed in all latitudes, and makes voyages 
any time that he gets commissioned." 

“ You don't mean to say that you have 
asked him to take you?“ 

Of course not," growled Douglas, not 
yet. But I shall, and I thought you would 
help me talk it over with him. His name 
is Captain Park. Do you know him?“ 

Before I could reply there was a sharp rap 
on the study door, and the next moment 
it swung open to admit my Uncle Dick. 

* Ah," said he, holding out both hands 
(one for each of us), and quite ignoring the 
gasp of astonishment with which we greeted 
him, “I am glad to find you together. 
The fact is, I happened to be in Barharbour 
on business, and took the opportunity of 
looking you up." 

I betieve he talked on in this unusual 
way to give us a chance of recovering our 
wits. 

“But I say," he went on, “what a 
labyrinth it is! I told Dr. Thorne a little 
while ago that I thought I could find Ted's 
study without assistance, but I've had to 
ask a dozen times.” 

He dropped into one of the chairs and 
fell to mopping his face. 

“ Well, Uncle Dick," said I, somewhat 
feebly, we never expected to see you.” 

“No?” said he. Then Taylor would 
tell vou that that is the very reason you 
should feel no surprise, for it is the unex- ' 
pected that happens." 

While speaking he reached out for one of 
the books on my shelves and deliberately 
puffed the dust from the top of it. It was 
just his way of giving a rebuke, and he 
returned the volume to its place without a 
word. 

“ Douglas," he cried, turning to my cousin, 
“I am sorry you have got the impression 
that you are not happy here." 

I'm all right, thank you," said Douglas. 

It was the first time he had spoken, 
and I saw that his manner had not pleased 
Uncle Dick. 

„Oz, that is better news," cried our visitor, 
sitting back in his chair with satisfaction. 
“ Then I may take it that the troubles which 
induced you to complain to your father 
have blown over ? " 

Douglas wassilent. It had never occurred 
to him that the letter he had sent to India 
would be posted back to Uncle Dick. 

* No, they haven't," he said presently. 

Then can't we talk them over?“ 

As Douglas showed no desire to accept 
this invitation, I did it for him, and confess 
now to piling up the horrors to a grot:squa 


extent, at the same time concealing the most 
flagrant instance of Douglas's folly. 

My uncle listened with a grave patience, 
but staggered me at the close of my narra- 
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tive by asking if I did not think it was 
foolish of Douglas to bring his gun to 
Briarwood ? 
this question than I was, for scarcely had 


( To be continued.) 


Douglas was more upset by^ 
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Uncle Dick asked it when he snatched his 
cap from the table, and, with a crimson 
flush on his face, flung out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 


CASTLE FANTASTICS: 


A STRANGE STORY OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL. 


8 we both spluttered out some 
strong language. I thought at first 
that Bob had unaccountably tried to 
strangle me, and he thought that I had 
given him a fall. I called to him not to be 
an ass, and he said that I was a mule. But 
as neither of us could release himself, we 
began to suppose that there was somebody 
else in the business. The more so as a 
gruff male voice spoke in an unknown tongue, 
and a dog uttered a language which we 
knew very well. Curious it is that the 
animal languages are the same all over the 
world. 

Every moment the dawn was brightening, 
and now I made out a very small man who 
had me in his clutches, and a very big dog 
that had pinned Bob down with the shaggy 
black muzzle close to his face and two great 
ehaggy paws on his chest. 

The man spoke again, presumably in 
Hungarian, for Bob did not even pretend 
to understand him. He glared at me, and 
I ventured on a word which I had learnt 
of late—Englünder. Apparently he knew 
that much of German, for he repeated th 
word with some contempt. All Englishmen 
on the Continent are supposed to be imbecile. 
He spoke to the dog, calling him off poor 
Bob, who was in a deadly funk, and then 
we revived and faced the Herculean dwarf. 

There was a triangular duel of tongues ; 
I talked English to Bob, he talked German 
to the dwarf, who talked Hungarian to 
me. We all three explained and explained, 
but nobody made out anything until we 
all burst out laughing. Then Bob got on 
the word Bahnhof, which is the German for 
railway-station, and the dwarf must have 
understood that word, for he brought us out 
of the hut, out of the cave, into the chilly, 
clear morning air, and pointed this way 
and that way until we were quite confused. 
He smiled horribly as he pointed back to 
the cave. He growled what sounded like 
Graf Fantastics." He frowned horribly 
as he pointed east and north, and growled 
the word Bahnhof.“ He went into his 
hut and emerged again with a sort of huge 

n, and, nodding back at the cave, he 

evelled the weapon at us. 

I said to Bob, He means that if we go in 
there again he will shoot us.” 

* He looks capable of murder," said Bob; 
so then we smiled and nodded and pointed 
east and north, and Bob bethought him to 
feel in his waistcoat-pocket and to bring 
out a couple of Aronen, which he offered 
politely to the dwarf, who smiled and took 
them. 

Thereupon we departed from the cave. 

We had been up all night, but we were 
too much excited to feel sleepy. A few 
steps brought us to a village, where the 
people were already going to work. There 
was a little girl leading a huge cow ; she said, 
„Grüss, which Bob declared meant 
* Greeting " in German; so he tried her 
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with the tongue of Vienna. She understood 
him, and he told me she informed him that 
we had been in the Salt Mines of the Count 
of Fantastics, and were now in the village 
of Fantastics. We could have some bread 
and milk at her mother's house, and the 
nearest railway - station was seventeen 
miles distant. I believe Hungarian children 
are made to learn German at school. 

We got the food thankfully, and paid 
for it, and started to walk to the station. 
But we were in luck. There came a waggon 
laden with trunks of pine-trees and drawn 
by a team of four splendid horses. The 
driver was a good-looking young man. He 
said, Bahnhof?“ 

Ja, wohl, Bahnhof ! " cried Bob. 

The waggoner signed to us to get up 
among the logs and he would take us to the 
station. We did so with great content. 
We ensconced ourselves quite comfortably 
&mongst the smooth trunks, and really 
I don't know what happened after that, for 
I must have slept during several hours and 
only woke when the young man again 
shouted ** Bahnhof ! " 

There we were at the station. We gave 
the youth three Kronen and went into the 
little wooden station. Of course the station- 
master understood German. He told us 
that a train for Buda-Pesth would stop here 
in about an hour' time. We had our 
regular tourist tickets, which again became 
available. We also told the good man 
where we had been the previous night. 

How he went on! Lou have been at 
Castle Fantastics ! Did you see the ghost 
of the Wicked Count? You look as if you 
had seen a ghost! Oh, the present Count 
is à harmless young man ; but it is a gruesome 
place. They say that it contains torture- 
chambers and frightful owubliettes. And if 
you talk about it to the peasants they will 
probably think that you are in league with 
the Evil One. I advise you to wash your 
faces at that pump and to hold your 
tongues.” 

We followed his advice. In due course 
we reached Buda-Pesth, and then by the 
ordinary route we got on to Strasbourg and 
next day to Paris. There we put up at a 
small hotel in the Rue St.-Honoré, and, 
happening to take up Galignani I saw the 
name of Count Ferdinand Fantastics as 
staying at the He tel Continental. Instantly 
I made up my mind. 

“ Bob, we have left two shirts, two 
brushes, and some other clothes at that 
weird castle. I am going to call on this 
Count Fantastic and ask him to have 


our belongings sent to us." 
" Nonsense," said Bob. Why, Billy, 


the carriage would be more than the things 


are worth." 
“ All the same, I mean to see the man, so 
come along." 
He came along into the Rue Castiglione 
and to the Hótel Continental. We were told 
[THE END.] 


that the Count was at home, and we were 
shown into a small sitting-room. 

Ferdinand Fantastics was a tall, aristo- 
cratic man, and received us with politeness, 
but curiosity. He spoke English very 
fairly. 

“To what am I due this honour?” he 
asked. 

" Well, Monsieur," I replied, * I and my 
friend Mr. Brandon have recently been in 
your Castle Fantastics and have left some 
property there, and we feel that we have u 
right to appeal to you.” 

He bowed. “I hope Heinrich treated 
you well, and that my ancestor did not 
trouble you." 

Then we told him the whole history of 
the night's doings, and when we ended 
he began to speak, and this was what he 
told us: 

" My ancestor, the Wicked Count, kept 
that chamber as a sort of trap for persons 
who refused to work for him. He invited 
them to visit him and his castle, took them 
into that room and dropped them dowa 
into the mine. It is a floor of iron, gentle- 
men: rusty now. It rolls up as one rolls up 
a blind on a roller. The machine which 
you, M. Brandon, set in motion is kept 
oiled by Heinrich himself for his own 
satisfaction, and the net he also keeps in 
repair. 

* But the red caves ! " I exclaimed. 

"Ah, yes. They are salt mines. The 
old Count made a fortune out of his salt 
mines. He was always trying to entrap 
people to work in them. They are no longer 
worked. I think of making my fortune 
out of them. You have been at Salzburg,. 
no doubt ? " 

No, Monsieur, we have not.“ 

Well, near Salzburg there are disused 
salt mines, and a mera deal of money is 
taken from the 'treepers' who visit them. 
I could open my mines to the ‘ treepers.' 
In fact, I have to keep that dwarf and his 
dog at the entrance in order to prevent 
persons from entering. It almost seems, 
gentlemen, that you should pay me one 
franc each for your admission. Is it not? 
he asked with a smile. 

We laughed in return, and then Count 
Ferdinand Fantastics glanced at the door, 
and we felt that we must take leave of 
him. We were glad to know all about the 
mysterious iron floor and the salt mines. 

But when we had walked on into the 
Tuileries Gardens Bob suddenly pulled up 
and said, We forgot to speak about the 
luggage we left at the Castle." 

" So we did. But I'm sure it would not 
be worth what it would cost for carriage. 
We have bought new brushes as we came 
along, and Heinrich may keep the old ones 
in lieu of a tip." 

Next dav we returned to London and 
entertained our families with our tale of the 
Castle of Fantastics. 
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Author of “The Bending of a Twig: a Tale of Shrewsbury,” etc. 


"m pa: I say you always got me into 
rows?" howled Tomlinson, bursting 
with angry tumult into Saunders's study. 

“ What's up?" 

“ What's up? I like that! Isn't there 
enough ‘up’? You make me share a 
railway-carriage with you and a lot of other 
asses, you rag a stranger, and he turns out 
to be my new form-master, Begbie—the 
beast! Oh, there's nothing up—oh, no!” 

Saunders laid his pen down. “ That's 
right—shove it all on me! I suppose you'll 
say next I told him he could have a bally 
carriage to himself ? " 

“No; J said that—that's just the rot 
ofit. Here we are on the first day of term ; 
I've only had one hour with the beast—a 
rotten exam., and I'm fed up with him." 

" Get a remove, perhaps," Saunders 
snapped. | 
. " Oh, eure to!" (Tommy seemed sar- 
castic, somehow.) '''Specially as ve only 
been one term in the form, in the second 
division, and haven’t done a stroke of 
work! I shall never get out of the 
wretched form.“ 

“Shouldn’t have got into it. Anyhow, 
I've got to write home, so dry up. Comes 
of being naughty, Tom.” 

" Comes of taking part in your measly 
ideas," snarled Tomlinson; and as he slammed 
the door he muttered to himself his usual 
martyr-cry, “I always do come in for all 
the slanging." He went down the passage 
and kicked à new boy, one year his junior, 
rs chanced to drop a note-book near 

im. 


The first day of term at Milton is spent 
in examinations on the subject set as holiday- 
task, and did not tend to liven Tomlinson. 
He had not read the books (how could 
one read Defoe's Plague in the summer 
holidays ?), and whenever he looked up he 
met Begbie's cold gaze, half sneer, half 
Jaughter, fixed upon him. The new master, 
thought Tomlinson, seemed to look at no 
one else. Fairfield, the other Upper Fourth 
member of the journey-party, had just the 
same self-conscious feeling. Each imagined 
the master to be bent on sheme of vengeance 
against him, and against him alone! When 
the two hours of work were over, they nearly 
came to blows, each maintaining that Begbie 


CHAPTER II.—A VISIT OUT OF HOURS 


had never even glanced towards the other. 
They suddenly realised, just in time to stop 
a final breach, that they were fighting for 
no enviable honour, and went off, arm in 
arm, to the School Shop, to quaff a friendly 
lemon-squash. 

Under the influence of this refreshment 
they drew together once again and came to 
see how strong a bond they had in common — 
their grudge against the guilty Saunders. 
His inane scheme of reserving a carriage 
and then ragging the intruder had ended 
in placing them both under the indignant 
Begbie, who might be expected to have his 
fall revan before the end of term. 

Fairfield and Tomlinson a that he 
was a sarcastic beast and horribly observant, 
and what possible chance had they of getting 
out of the Upper Fourth within the year ? 
Term after term with Begbie! They put 
their heads together and planned dreadful 
reprisals on Saunders. If only he were in 
the Upper Fourth! Then they might take 
him as ally, instead of foe, and use his mis- 
directed enterprise to vanquish Begbie. 
They went into his study after tea that 
evening, and said as much to him. 

" [ say, Saunders, we've been talking it 
over, Fairy and I, and we think the least 
you can do is to work like anything this term 
and join us in the Upper Fourth." 

Saunders leant back on his chair and 
Jaughed. ‘ You must think me an ass!“ 

Oh, I think you could get your move 
all right," answered Fairfield seriously. 
~ “I believe I really might, Fairy, but I 
jolly well don’t mean to try! What do you 
take me for? I shan't do a stroke this 
term. No Upper Fourth for me, thanks! 
The Lower's good enough. But perhaps 
you'll both get into the Fifth. ‘ You tak’ 
the high road, an' I'll tak' the low road,' 
and we'll both steer clear of Begbie ! " 

„Don't talk rot," said Tomlinson. I 
told you I'm in the second division. So 
likely I'll get a double move; and Fairy'll 


stick in the Upper Fourth until he's supered.“ 


(Boys at Milton who show no tendency to 
rise in the school are finally uprooted by a 


system of superannuation.) 


So certain were the two dejected allies 
of the impossibility of a remove that they 
barely listened when the order was read 
out next day. There was plenty to attract 


their attention. It is not often that all 
Milton is gathered into the great panelled 
form- room called High School "—only, in 
fact, upon this second day of term, when the 
new order of the forms is read. Tomlinson 
and Fairfield gazed around, finding a great 
deal to admire, notably the old oak panels 
carved with countless names of illustrious 
O.M.s, and not a little at which to smile, not- 
&bly some of the masters and the new boys. 

: ey craned about, whispering and 
smiling. More than once they met the 
stern, cold gaze of Begbie ; but this repressed 
them only for a moment. They were quiet, 
also, while the Upper Fo was read, 
in case they should miss saying Adsum ” 
to their names. Tomlinson had gone up 
two places; Fairfield, to make up, had gone 
down four. They solemnly congratulated 
one another, and then began chattering 
and laughing once again. 

The ceremony over, they dashed down 
the stairs, charging into everyone, and were 
first inside their form-room, where Begbie 
presenti would spend some minutes, giving 

etails as to the term's work, the Tools 
required, and other matters which call for 
notice in the first few days. They were 
busy bagging the best inkpota when 
the next batch of boys came in. They 
looked up, prepared to welcome friends, 
and the first to meet their eyes was— 
Saunders ! 

Outside ! they roared unanimously. 

“ No such luck," said Saunders sadly, 
flinging his note-book angrily upon the 
nearest desk. Then he glanoed at them. 
“ I say, didn't you hear? 

" No—what ? We were talking." 

* You made such a horrible row. Well, 
I—I've got my—I'm in this form, now." 

Tomlinson and  Feirfield roared with 
laughter, but at last the former gained 
breath enough to sav. Gratters! Grat- 
ters ! " and to wring the victor's hand, 

* [ don't see anything funny in it,” he 
answered angrily. 

* Don't you? We do; don't we, Feiry ? 

I thought you were jolly well going to ‘ tak’ 


the low road' and stay in the Lower 
Fourth? 
“So I was, only I forgot these last 


beastly exams.; I swatted like anything. 
My Pater said he'd give me a sov. if I got 
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up. I'd give two sovs. now to go down 
again.“ 

His face was so gloomy that not only could 
Tomlinson not keep from laughter, but also 
he forgot his anger. Buck up, Sandy!” 
he said genially. “ We're all together now, 
and we'll score off 7 

* Shall we stop talking now just for ten 
minutes? came in chilly tones from close 
behind hin. It was Mr. Begbie. 

“I will," he answered: but he said it 
underneath his breath. 


"Tomlinson certainly disliked the new 
master, but equally feared him. Both emo- 
tions grew during the term. The trio from 
Roden's (Roden was their House Master, 
known more generally as the Rat) agreed 
six times daily that Begbie was a beast. 
Not only was he sarcastic—a fault unforgiv- 
&ble—but he was so disgustingly observant ! 
Each of the three, by half term, had had 
a dozen punishments for “inattention,” 
* looking at his watch," or * writing punish- 
ments in school" It made no difference 
that all of them were well deserved. Begbie, 
like a more famous pedagogue, was “a just 
beast"; but whatever Syntax may say to 
the boy under his charge, it is often no better 
for a master to be a just beast than to be 
just a beast! 

The trio planned endless schemes of 
elaborate retaliation, but somehow Begbie 
always managed to checkmate them. It 
was obvious, as Fairfield said in his lazy, 
dreamy tones, that something subtle must 
be done." They set themselves to think 
of something subtle. 

Saunders had the first idea. “ I’ve got 
it!" he cried a week later as they came 
out of First Hour and hurried to the School 
Shop for their rolls and bacon. *' Come 
out on the Common after breakfast. We'll 
chance the ’strues. It's worth it." 

So they hurried out, and soon were deep 
in Sandy's scheme. 

Sandy always was ingenious, but he had 
quite surpassed himself this time. They 
were so engrossed that walking seemed to 
hinder them, and, winter though it was, 
they sank upon the bank that slopes down 
sharp to the great Common (the which is 
Miltonese for cricket-field). 

“Glad you like the notion," Saunders 
jerked ont. Think it rather smart myself. 
Only wants a few tools, too—and Tommy 
belongs to the Carpenters’ Shop." 

“Think what a fool Begbie'll look when 
he comes in, throws himself back on his 
chair in that rotten way, and goes right 
through—legs up against his beastiy nose! 
said Tomlinson delightedly. | 

Couldn't we fix a spike underneath ? ” 
mused Fairfield of the poet’s soul. 

But Saunders had turned to more prac- 
tical affairs. Only thing is—when ?”’ 

“ When to do it?” asked Tomlinson. 
“ Why, lock-ups are so long now. We could 
easily get into the form-room then, unless 
there's some one doing scales or n 

Is it quite wise," said a voice suddenly, 
* to lie on the grass at this time of year 
—and day? If you know your Xenophon, 
mightn't you walk a parasang or two?” 
and Begbie strolled calmly off towards the 
chapel. 

Beast! said Saunders. 
put us on to 'strue." 

* Means he jolly well heard all we said. 
Im surfeited with him—always spying ; 
he’s like a bally Sherlock Holmes." It 
was this remark by Tomlinson that gave 
Begbie his pet name of Sherly.” 

He did not, however, put any of the trio 
on for Xenophon. Saunders said that this 
was decent of him, but Fairfield suggested 
that he only wanted to seem decent! In 
any case, there was no sign that Begbie 


* Means he'll 
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was annoyed with them, and, so encouraged, 
they went on with their schemes. 

Lock-up, on these dark days, began at 
half.past five, and by some minutes after 
that all three had managed to slip out of 
Roden's and to be making their way care- 


fully past the statue of the Pious Founder, , 


to the Central Buildin Between them 
they carried a saw, a knife, two nails, a 
hammer, and a thin plinth, more than half 
sawn through. As they drew near it rejoiced 
them to see that, though light and music 
poured from many windows in the dark 
old pile, neither issued from the Lower 
Fourth. They hurried up the stairs in 
fear of an awkward meeting, dashed into 
the form-room, shut the door, switched 
the light on, and—found Begbie sitting at 
the desk ! 

" Ah, come in!" he said pleasantly. 
* Yes, I shall want the light now. Put 
your things down. I've been half expecting 
you fellows, somehow.” ; 

The three stood staring at him dully. 
How could anyone be such a brute ? 

* I'm like that, sometimes," he went on 
conversationally. ‘‘ You remember, in the 
train, I knew that bag was going to fall 
on me. But I'm wasting time. Come 
on! What shall we do now you've come ? 
I think we might write out a translation of 
the Xenophon lesson this morning. You'll 
find texts on the window-sill.” He took 
up a novel. 

Nobody protested. They all knew hə 
was not playing the game. Just like a 
rotten private school," as they said later ; 
but, somehow, their part of the campaign, 


too, had not perhaps been quite according 
to the spirit of the public schooL They 
sat down silently and gnawed their pens. 
Soon, one by one, they began to write—such 


a translation of Xenophon, Anab. i. 5, 


as has not, perhaps, been seen before or 
8ince. 

* Sherly " kept them there till half-past 
six. As that hour struck, You fellows 
really mustn't stay longer," he said, or 
you'll miss your teas.” 

Still without a word they showed up their 
sd picked up their saw, knife, hammer, 

f-sawn plinth, and nails, then slowly 
walked towards the door. But Begbie 
called them back. 

* One minute! Have you got leave to 
be out in lock-ups ? ” 

They made no answer, could not trust 
their tongues. He read the answer in their 
faces. 

* Very well. Kind as you were to come 
to me, I am afraid I shall have to report you 
to Mr. Roden." 

Silently they turned to go. They walked 
up the centre path in silence, in silence 
they gulped down their tea, so that all 
marvelled at their dumbness. But they 
came together, later, in the deserted Changing 
Room, and found their tongues. 

„And Ill bet," said Tomlinson, he'll 
give us more for not knowing the Xenophon." 

“ Yes," answered Saunders, gulping like 
one whose thoughts refuse to rise in speech. 
[17 But——" 

He spread his arms comprehensively, as if 
to say that this was not the end. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TALE OF A WIG. 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 
By M. M. R. 


LD Adams, our learned preceptor, 
Was old-fashioned, grave, and severe; 

Buckled shoes and knee-breeches he sported, 

Frilled shirt-fronts and curly white hair. 
That hair was our bone of contention, 

“Twas bought at the barber's 1" some said, 
While others maintained just as stoutly 

"Twas plain that it grew from his head. 


Young Martin licked Blenkinson Minor 
For daring to say it was bought, 

And over that mystical headgear 
Full many a battle was fought. 

We attempted to fathom the barber,— 
We had all our hairs cut in turn; 

Cross-queationed old Janet the servart, 
But nothing from them could we learn. 


We made a great noise in the playground 
To make bim come out in a gale; 

He certainly came, but the headgear,— 
Alas! it stuck fast aaa nail. 

Then Robinson Majur, our leader, 
Put glue in the crown of his hat; 

We never saw what the result was, 
But Robinson suffered for that. 


“Look here!” said Tom Wood, in the playground, 
„I've got an idea in my brain!“ 

“Poor chap!” said a voice from the audience, 
“I hope it don't cause you much pain." 

“It’s thie,” went on Wood—" in the doorway 
We'll hang a small hook on a line, 

And when Adams passes beneath it, 
Amid his sweet curls ‘twill entwine !” 


Young Robinson turned up next morning 
With a hammer, a nail, and some twine; 
In the arch of the doorway he fixed them, 
A hook on the end of a line. 
So deeply the door was in shadow, 
The hook you could hardly descry; 
But just as the job was all finished, 
John Jenk'ns brote ort with a cry: 


“ But suppose you have hung it too low, Bobs! 
Suppose it should catch in his eje! 
Then we should be seut off to prison 
And hung, if perhaps he should die!” 
Bold Robinson paled at the notion, l 
* We'll bang it much higher," he said,  ' 
“And as Adams passes beneath it, 
We'll notice the height from his Lead.” 


So then for three morns in succession, 
By inches we lowered it down, 

And on the fourth morning felt certain 
Success all our efforts would crown. 

We hoped, yet we feared. Our contentions 
Were busbed into silence and awe; 

Our dreaded old master's arrival 
Was never so watched-for before. 


For five mortal minutes we waited,— 7 
The clock band dragged gingerly round. , 
Nine struck '—and away in the distance. ` 
We bean the firm footst« ps resound. i 
Jack Robinson flushcd like a lobster, 
Tom Wood bad subsided in tears, 
And wished he could die, as that moment 
A form in the doorway appears, 


One moment he paused in the passage, 
Surpriacd at the intercst shown, 

And examined the faces before him ; 
(Here Robinson gave a low groan). 

One moment he paused—and then forward 
With steady and masterful tread. 

As he entered the schoolroom our master 
Was bald on the top of his head. 


They say that a curious spirit 
In woman's accounted a curse: 
But when we proved cu ſous in action 
We found, to our cost, it meaut worse 
Than mere maledictions upon us,— 
(1 feel sore to remember it now !); 
But—we'l we decided the ques: ion, 
And learnt wuateve want d to knew? 


i 
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EXCUSABLE- QUITE ! 
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Words by Joan Lz«.] [Music by Jon E. CAMPBELL. 
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Sympathy at Last (Dran by WILL OWEN.) 
VILLAGE CONSTABLE (holding back the crowd) : “ Now, doan't e bustle 'im—"e's thinkin'.“ 
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E let out that 
H he was fond 
of babies two days 
after the begin- 
ning of term. Dig- 
glesworth, who 
was passing at 
the time, ob- 
served that some 
thoughts lay too 
deep for tears, 
otherwise he'd 
have wept. 

The rest of us 


asped and then 
howled till we 


A »enasacT BALANCE 

could howl no longer, and little Hilderbeck 

ot bright pink, and looked as if he’d no 
idea that he'd said anything outrageous. 


Of course, from that moment peace 
departed from him. He found a feeding- 
bottle in his desk the very next day, and 
one of the fellows, more cute than the rest, 
got hold of a head-flannel ; and even Ashley 


(who's in the Fifth), when he noticed these 


little attentions, asked  Hilderbeck how 
the dear little thing had slept. 

At Christmas we subscribed and pre- 
sented him with a perambulator, accom- 
panied by suitable speeches, and some one 
nicknamed him “ Nana." 

It leaked out—I think his mater told 
Digglesworth’s mater—that he had a young 
sister at home whom he adored, and that 
he’d sit up for hours with her in his arms, 
and get her off to sleep quicker and better 
than her nurse. 

Naturally this set us off again, and the 
climax came one morning when we all 
appeared in recess dandling a rag doll, and 
crowded round Hilderbeck to ask his 
opinion.. 

“ Say, Nana, the little dear won’t close 
her eyes—do come and take a turn! 

* Nana, old chap, mine's got no teeth— 
when ought they to be starting? 

“This little precious has refused his 
bottle two days following—what am I to 
do?" And so on, till the wretched Hilder- 
beck must have felt like suicide. 

After that we let him be for a while, for 
we thought we'd dressed him down suffi- 
ciently, and then if he didn't break out 
in a fresh place. 

The Head had only been married about 
two years, and one morning he came into the 
class-room of the Fourth looking very 
smirky, and we promptly gu that 
something was up. Two of us passing 
close to the house heard suspicious squalls 
from an open window, and naturally put 
two and two together. 

We immediately sought out Hilderbeck 
and made life a burden to him for the next 
half-hour, pretending he was most frightfully 
excited, and that of course he was aching 
to apply for the situation of nurse, and rot 
like that. He got pink, as he always did, 
and his eyes shone ; but he never said any- 
thing, and, would you believe it, about three 
months afterwards—when I was coming 
back from a house match—I met him sneak- 
ing out of the Head’s front door! He'd 
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HILDERBECK’S HOBBY. 
By CHRIS SEWELL. 


actually, in spite of everything, 
got special permission to go and 
see Mrs. Head's kid. Of 
course, we couldn't stand that— 
there are limits; and Diggles- 
A worth punched his head just to 
Mil teach him a lesson. 

Not three days after we found 
a beastly woolly ball in his desk, 
that he'd actually saved up to 
buy for the new arrival. 

We held a solemn conclave, and decided 
to send him to Coventry for the rest of the 
term. We felt that he was a positive blot 
upon the traditions of the college— we'd 
always had a name for grit and manliness 
before he shoved his nose in. 

But he was such an aggravating chap; 
nothing—not even Coventry—seemed a 
warning to him. 

Felse Tertius and I broke bounds one 
day, when the Head’s squaller was about 
four months old, and went and had tea at a 
confectioner’s shop in the town. 

As luck would have it, Mrs. “ Head" 
and a friend came in, too. 

Happily, the tables were all partitioned 
off by screens, and they took the one next 
door to us without noticing who we were. 

Mrs. * Head" was evidently finishing a 
tale she had be outside. 

“ Yes, he’s the most extraordinary child,” 
we heard her say. I positively had to 


aa 


‘iN 


send for him the other night when dear Bunny. 


was nearly crying herself into convulsions. 
Directly he came into the room and clapped 
his hands, she stopped to smile at him 
George says he's never known anyone like 
him, and he's had hundreds of boys passing 
through his hands.“ 

Felse and I looked unutterable things at 
each other across the table. Of course, 
we knew whom they meant—it was that 
sickly little beast Hilderbeck again. 

Term broke up two days later, and the 
chaps were too busy thinking of holiday 

lans to worry about ragging, or I wouldn't 
have answered for the consequences. 

When we came up again it was summer. 
Everyone was chock full of cricket, and 
Hilderbeck and his rottenness had rather 
slumped. 

Gradually the days slipped away, and 
he dry-nursed the Head’s kid whenever he 
could sneak off, and no one bothered, for 
by this time we’d come to the conclusion 
that he was beneath contempt, and that 
he'd better be left alone. 

Then at the end of the term excitemente 
as thick as blackberries in September 


crowded in, and the biggest excitement of 


all was—but I must possess my soul in 
patience, as some one has said, and tell you 
the affair properly in the right place. 

To begin with, we won the match against 
Olands, after losing it for three successive 
years; and secondi ; the Head persuaded 
Colonel Banamere to come on Speech Day 
and distribute the prizes. Those two 
things alone made the school fizz, I can tell 
you! Of course everyone's heard of Bana- 
mere and what he did in South Africa—he 
is what you might call a pretty first-class 
hero, vith & V.C. and everything else you'd 
give your eyes to get. He happened to be 
a friend of the Head's, an 
got prizes were fit to jump out of their 
skins to think they'd have a chance of 
shakjng hands with him. 

Hilderbeck wasn't elated—he hadn't got 
a prize, and he didn't seem to see any 
glory in leading a forlorn hope and dragging 
three men out of the line of fire at the most 


those who 
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awful risk to life and limb. I suppose 
anybody can do his duty if he's put to it,“ 
was all he said, and we groaned. Perha 

we'd have done something more tangible 
than groan, but just then little Gill rushed: 
in to say that there were two men with 
dancing bears on the road outside the cricket- 
Ro and we dashed off to inspect them. 

e never thought, as we stood in a group 
watching the great heavy beasts jump up 
and down, and show their horrid human- 
looking feet, and nasty fangs, how—— 
but I' m anticipating again. 

The next afternoon the Colonel arrived, 
and the Head and Mrs. “ Head" were 
giving him tea on their private lawn, and 
talking pretty, and we were mostly squinting 
through the hedge just to catch a glimpse 
of him, when the awful thing happened — 
that is, what you might call the excuse for 
this narrative. I shan't do justice to it, I 
know—but here goes. 

The baby was squirming on the rug at its 

nts’ feet, chuckling over a ball (Hilder- 
ck’s ball, I shouldn't wonder) when 
suddenly, without the least warning, a 
great sh form galloped from the bushes 
which lined the Head’s garden and, sort of 
singling out the kid, picked her up in its 
hastly hairy arms and stood upright, holding 
er to its chest and growling horribly. 
Glittering snakes! It was a moment! I 
don’t know what I thought or what I did. 

There was a sort of paralysed pause, and 
then little Poole squeaked out, “ Oh! the 
bear—it’s the bear!” Just as if anyone 
couldn't see that it was! And then— well, 
then I saw what I never want to see again, 
if I live to be a hundred. From somewhere 
on the fringe of the crowd one of our chaps 
dashed forward, plunged through a weak 
spot in the hedge, and, before even the 
Colonel had time to move, had snatched the 
baby from the horrid arms—laid it on the 
grass and was being drawn tight up in the 
creature's clutch instead. 

I shut my eyes—I own it straight—for it 
was Hilderbeck. I could see his white face 
and blazing eyes, and I thought in another 
moment I'd hear his bones crack. 

Mrs. “ Head,” with an awful cry, had 
picked up her baby—1 saw that, and— well, 
when I opened my eyes again Hilderbeck 
was lying on the grass with his head on the 
Colonel’s knees, looking as if he were done 
for; but in reality he was only fainting. A 
terrified squat figure in a tam o' shanter was 
securing the bear with a oord—waving its 
arms and gesticulating and yelling gibberish 
&t one and the same time—and the danger 
was over. Such a shout went up from 
the crowd (who had mostly shut their eyes 
too, I think) as I have never heard before, 
and never expect to hear again. 

Mrs. “ Head" bunked to the house with 
her infant, who was howling like a ban-e 
shee, and the Colonel pretty soon lifted u 
Hilderbeck and followed ; and the He 
stayed and threatened the owner of the 
bear till his French and breath were ex. 
hausted, and never carried out a single 
threat because he was much too thankful 
that it had ended as it did. It was all 
finished in less time than I have taken to 
put it down, and the lawn was empty, save 
for the tea-table, and we were yelling and 
clutching each other and trying to discuss 
it. As Digglesworth said to me later that 
night, It just shows you can't estimate 
a man’s character by his hobbies.” And 
the next morning a representative party 
hunted up Hilderbeck—he still looked 
greenish, and no wonder—and told him 
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exactly what they thought of him, only it 
was a different sort of thinking this time ! 

Of course," we ended, you're quite at 
liberty to cut the lot of us after our caddish 
behaviour, and we can't complain if you do." 

But Hilderbeck just held out his hand 
(which shook a little), and said, I don't 
want to cut anyone—only—only mother's 
bringing my young sister this afternoon, and 
you'll be decent to her, won't you? 
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And we were decent—what do you 


. think ? 


But perhaps the most thrilling part of all 
was to come. After the prizes were given, 
the Head rose and called out Harold Hilder- 
beck, just as if he'd got a prize in the 
ordinary way—and Hilderbeck, looking very 
scared and pink, went up. 

And then the Colonel and the Head shook 
him by the hand, and the Colonel handed 
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ITCHLINO BEACON is the loftiest summit 
of the South Downs, and rises to a 
height of 858 feet above the level of the sea. 

Pooh! What is that?” exclaims Crab- 
tree major, who is always trying to be clever. 
* What is 800 feet compared with Snowdon, 
Helvellyn, or the snow-clad monarchs of the 
Alpine world? 

" Well, Ditchling Beacon is far too 
sensible a hill to compare itself with these 
giants, so why should you do so? Like 
some boys and men, it is quite content to be 
what it is, so long as it makes the best use 
of its own advantages; and these are not 
inconsiderable. 

* Its north-eastern face, with which it 
looks out on the beautiful Weald, is very 
steep, 80, if you want a stiff climb, you can 
have it, and if you like a noble down, in the 
sense of a fine rounded hill with interesting 
features all ite own, giving a superb view, 
and rising in a chain of other rolling downs, 
why, here it is; for Ditchling is indeed a 
noble down." 

* Silly to call a hill a down," criticises 
Master Crabtree. ''I could give it a much 
better name." | 

“ Could you? If you knew just a little 
more you would know that down is the 
best name in all the world for it. ‘ Down’ 
is à modern version of the old, old English 
or Anglo-Saxon word 'dün, or ‘doune, 
which signified a hill ; it is, in fact, the same 
sort of word as ‘ dune’ or ' dunes,’ which we 
still use to indicate sandhills; and the 
Downs, glorious green hills, rolling on and on 
in great billows of grassy soil for miles and 
miles—the Downs are chalk hills. So the 
name seems exactly the right word, and was 
used by our ancestors ages ago, and forms 
for us a link with the immemorial past. 

Ditchling Beacon is covered with thick 
grass and rough growth, and does not rise 
to a peak. Indeed, the Downs are all more 
or less round-topped, and the slope upward 
from Brighton, some four and a-half miles 
distant, is on the whole gradual. 

If you are staying at Brighton —“ merry 
Dr. Brighton "—as Thackeray called the 
famous seaside town—you should make a 
walk of it. You should take the tramcar 
up the Ditchling road, and then strike off 
for yourself across the Downs. You will 
see cultivated ground, of course, but large 
tracts are of pasture for the famous South 
Down mutton. 

Passing by beautiful Stanmer Park, you 
should leave the road over the grassy ex- 
panse on your right, and then strike over 
the lovely mildly wild sloping ground till 
suddenly you see the cairn, and *he inspiring 
view of the Sussex Weald bursts upon your 
delighted gaze. 


DITCHLING BEACON: 
A DAY’S PLEASANT RAMBLE. 
By F. M. Horwrs. 


This is Ditchling Hil or Beacon; the 
village lies in the plain below, perhaps a 
mile and a-half farther on. Rambling over 
the summit, you would find some elevations 
not perhaps always very clearly marked 
running round the upper part of the hilltop 
and ending at or near the steep north- 
eastern face. 

These elevations are the remains of an old 
earthwork camp, one of several others which 
crown the South Downs. Tradition says there 
is a subterranean, or semi-subterranean, 
way down to the plain below, and that the 
Romans used it as a means of unseen 
descent upon the inhabitants in the Weald. 

I have not found this path, and the story 
may only mean a steep, direct by-way, 
distinct from the zigzag road, and more or 
less hidden by projections of the hill. But 
the tradition is significant of the great 
importance attached to the Beacon as an 
outlook and place of prominence in days 
gone by. 

Whence got they water to drink up here 
ages ago? You will see their reservoir close 
by—a large shallow depression like the bed 
of a small pond, and, walking about the 
Downs, I frequently found such hollows. 
They were dug for the collection of rain- 
water, and we are told there were dew. 
ponds also. 

Ditchling no doubt played ite part as a 
hill of fire. It is one of the great chain of 
Beacon hills, extending almost all over the 
country, which flashed into flame in the days 
of the Armada and rejoiced with jubilee 
flares in the days of Victoria. Far and wide 
the message could be seen stirring the blood 
of the Weald to resist the invader and to 
honour the head of the State. 

Weald does not mean “ plain," as some 
folks might imagine; it is the same sort of 
word as the German wald.“ and signifies 
forest. This extensive tract before us was 
once a forest and is full of ancient forest 
names. The hurste," as in Wadhurst and 
Lamberhurst, were, explains Isaac Taylor, 
“the denser portions of the forest; the 
‘leys were the open forest glades where the 


him a gold watch and chain, with an inscrip- 
tion that made one's mouth water. 

“Tve travelled in many lands," he said, 
“and seen acts of grit and bravery per- 
formed by men of all nations, and I am 
glad to shake the hand of a hero, and to 
tell him that an English schoolboy's pluck 
has surpassed anything I have ever seen. 
Boys, won't you cheer your comrade ? " 

And we did, you bet ! 


cattle love to lie, the * dens? were the deep 
wooded valleys, and the fields were little 
patches of ‘ felled’ or cleared lands in the 
midst of the surrounding forest.” 

So that Lindfield and Cuckfield to-day 
hold their names because ages ago the trees 
were felled and the land cleared in the wood, 
and Ovingdean and Rottingdean and Ten- 
terden were all wooded valleys. How 
remarkably have these links with our ancient 
history been preserved ! 

If you are prepared to undertake a further 
walk you can descend the steep slope, enter 
the road below, and westward take your way, 
through beautiful lanes and fields and among 
trees and hamlets, to Poynings, having the 
northern m of the South Downs always on 
your left. ey rise and fall, sometimes sink. 
ing low and then rising higher, and resembling 
a line of t green cliffs beside a varied sea of 
field and hamlet, woodland and hedgerow. 

: At Poynings you can ascend the steep 
green hill, wich yields another splendid 
view of the Weald; you can interview the 
famous “ Dyke,” and then take train back 
to Brighton, where you should be ready for 
a good dinner. 

he South Downs, of which you have thus 
seen something, extend a long distance— 
from Beachy Head in the east to a point near 
Chichester in the west. Their average 
height is said to be 500 feet, though at 
some pointe they rise much higher; Firle 
Beacon, for instance, four and a-half miles 
from Lewes, is 820 feet. Some parts are 
cultivated, but extensive tracts form pasture, 
and at pointe a good deal of furze may be 
found ; it is sometimes carelessly set alight 
in the hot weather, and burns on the lonely 
hills like a miniature forest fire as the wind 
sweeps it along, the smoke and flame being 
seen for miles. 


There is no comparison between these 


rolling rounded chalk hills and wild and 
grand mountain scenery, but they have a 
charm and a fascination all their own. 
Life-giving, breezy, and beautiful, they form 
one of the delightful pasturages and play- 
places of our beloved land. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 
By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Gardens, Poultry Run, 
Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I can tell him anywhere I meet 
bim —in the train, upon tbe road, in church, or 
in the cricket-fleld—the poor, miserable little slave to 
tobacco reek. I will not designa'e it by the better- 
sounding word “smoke,” for the cigarettes the creature 
burns are compounded of the worst tobacco leavings 
that can be scraped or raked from a factory floor: even 
bits of paper that have been steeped in “ baccy " juice 
are used, and withered leaves of the vilest kind. 

Tell him? Yes,at a glance. He is nearly always 
undergrown. There are the makings of a shargar 
about him. Look at his sallow and somewhat hollow 
cheeks, the almost disea-el brightness of his eyes 
caused by a weak and over-dilated pupil. Feel his 
biceps, if such you would call it. Why, it is no 
thiel. er nor stronger than an umbrella-handle, and the 
walls of his flapping bit of a heart are but little 
thicker than the bags the fruiterer serves your straw- 
berries in, and just about as easily burst. This bacca 
ala ve oould not run a mile to save bis life, or if he did 
half the distance he would have a stitch in his side, 
and would be fain to lie on the ground, 

The boy is, in a manner of speaking, diseased. He is 
nervous in the extreme, Full of bluff he may be, but 
even he himself knows and feels it is bluff and nothing 
else. And yet he attempts exercise, and thinks that by 
pulling indiarubber ropes about and swinging dumb- 
balls lii« muscles will increase and be will grow. It is 
impoesible—I tell him so solemnly. The fittest alone 
survive. That is a law of Nature, and in some respects 
Nature is as inexorable and as seemingly merciless as 
the waves that sweep one after another over the head 
of the drowning sailor. 

Let him throw away the unboylike cigarette with 
which he is polluting the ambient air on this bright 
summer day in June. Abjure it for ever, and there 
may be even yet hope for him. At present he is under 
the influence of a narcotic poison. He is hardly in his 
senses, hardly a reasonabl: being. If he lets the age of 
sixteen pase without reform, 1 have little or no hopes 
of him. He is, and will remain, a shargar to the end 
of his short and wretched life. 

But I would save bim, oh, so gladly! And here 
I have & suggestion to make. Let him not only 
abstain, but wear the non-smoking badge. He bas 
only to write to my friend the Secretary of the Union, 
Mr. C. W. Barraclough, Floraville, Malmesbury Road, 
Woodford, London, and tell him he is one of my boys, 
This gentleman will gladly put him up to the ropes, 
and the lad may live to thank us both fur a timely 
warning. 


THE GARDENR IN JUNE.—You may plant out your 
beds in this month. "Visit some nursery with a few 
shillings, and they will tell you what to put down to 
make a splendid show, or look in the “Exchange and 
Mart” under the heading of Gardening and Planta, and 
you will see many good things going cheap. Whether 
or not you can put down & good show of geruniums, 
caloeolarias, etc., you can easily have tobacco planta, 
gorgeous In their scented blooms of red and white, and 
asters and tropœolum, or dwarf nasturtiums, etc. If 
you have a garden of any size it will take you all vour 
time now to keep down or pull weeds. They will be 
coming up everywhere, in beds and borders or the 
walks, and disputing every inch of ground with your 
seedling vegetables. Down with them on five days 
with the Dutch hoe, or up with them by the hand when 
the weatber and the ground aredamp. Plant kale and 
greens now as soon as you have space. They will get 
well advanced by the end of autumn. 


THE Pouurry RvuN.—It will be your own fault if 
you have trouble here now. But want of cleanliness 
breeds diarrhoea and many other troubles. Then in 
warm damp weather chickens are apt to be attucked 
with bowel complaint. Chalk in the food will do good, 
and cooled boiled milk as a drink first thing in the 
morning. You may continue to batch ducks if that 
way inclined. Attend to ventilation. The fowl-house 
for June and July and August cannot be too cool. 
Keep everything clean, tins and water-pans and floors, 
and just everything. And later on in the month go iu 
for lime-washing the inside of the run. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—If you want to have nice clean 
healthy birds it is. most important they should bave a 
nice sweet loft now. It is to be presumed that if not 
ordinary runts or fantails or barnyarders, they have an 
aviary to theloft. Here they sun themselves, and the 
floor of it should be covered with the cleanest of gravel. 
There should be gravel sprinkled about the loft itself, 
and this should be extra well ventilated. The drink- 
ing-fountain and hoppers need special att ntion, and 
mind you fill both the night before. The birds are 
earlier risers than their masters. The young birds, of 
cour-e, demand the greatest care. But don't keep too 
many to crowd the loft. 


THE AVIARY.— You ought to have good sturdy 
youngsters, It will be as well at first off-go to feed 
them on bruised seeds, although the birds will soon be 
able to bruise these for themselves. 

For a sun bath, which is most beneficial to both young 
and old, have only ove part of the cage exposed to the 
bright lieht, so that they can flutter from shade to 
sunshine just as they please. Give always a nice bit of 
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green food—lettuce-leaf, groundsel, or chickweed—and 
have the seed wholesome and fresh and the water as 
clear as crystal. 


THE RABBITRY.—If your pets are not properly 
happy now they ought to be. Don't forget their 
bit of a gambol every day in the sunshine and in the 
grass. Don’t lift them by the ears alone: put a hand 
beneath the rump. Don't have your hutches smelling: 
it is most unhealthy. Feed regularly, and never on 
utterly dry or withered roots. As a rule your bunnies 
don’t drink, but they should have a certain amount of 
sap in their food. 

You might do worse than employ your spare time in 
building new butches. But see you make them strong 
and of well-seasoned wood, so that there shall be no 
draught-cracks or rain-crack:. 


— 2.80 — 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 676. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 
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8+2=10 pieces. 


| WHITE. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 675.—1, Q—K 8, K—Q 4 

(or a, b, c). 2, Kt—K 3 ch., K moves. 

3, Kt—Kt 5 mate. (a) K—B6. 2, Qx Bch., 

K—B 5. 3, Kt—K 3 mate. (b) P—B 7. 

2, Kt—Kt 5 ch., K moves. 3, Kt—K 3 mate. 

(c) P—B 5. 2, Qx B ch., and 3, Q—K 5 
mate. 

E. J. Winter-Wood's two-ers are solved by 
1, K—K 2, and 1, K—Kt 8; and the three- 
ers have 1, B—Kt 7; 1, K—B2; and 1, K— 
Kt sq. 

A. C. White's two-er has 1, Q—Q 7 ; and 
W. A. Shinkman's is 1, K—K 2. 

“ La Stratégie " gives a self-mate in 355 
moves by H. Rohr, which can be solved in 
121 moves. The white pieces are K—K R7; 
Q—K Kt sq.; Bs—QR 4 and 7; Ps—QB4 
and 5. Black, K—Q Kt8; Q—K R6; Rs— 
QR8,KR7; Bs—Q BS, K R8; Ps—QR 6, 
7,QB3, K Kt5,0,7, K R5. Rohr evidently 
moved the K round to Q Kt 4, the B to Q 8 
and R 5, then the K went to take the P at 
B 6, and moved ontoK R 5. ButtheK can 
move to Kt 8, then the Q gives seventeen 
checks, visiting K Kt 7, Q Kt 7, K R 7, and 
back to Kt sq. Then the B moves to Kt 8, 
Q 6, and B8. Now the K to B 7, and B to 
Kt 7, followed by K to B 6, K 6, K 5, K 4. 
The next is move 79, Bx P, K—B 7. 80, 
B—R 4, K—Kt 8(K to Q 7 is finished at 
move 102). Now the moves are K to K 5 and 
K 6, B—B 8, followed by eleven checks from 
the Q. Then the P moves to B 8, and be. 
comes a R at move 103. The Q moves to 
Q 4, Q3, and QR3, the R to Kt 8, Kt 2, R 2, 
Q to Kt 3, R x R, and 112, R to K Kt sq. 
The last nine moves are Q—Q B 3, Q—K sq., 
K—B 6 and Kt 0, B—Q sq., K—R 5, Q—K 
7, B—R 6, and B«P. The problem can be 
corrected, so that it has 9 + 14 = 23 pieces, 
and 444 moves. 


543 


A fine old problem by F. W. Martindale 
appears in many books, but has a useless P at 
Q Kt 2, thus: White, K—Q Kt 6; R—K B6; 
B—QKt4; Ps—Q B 2, 4, Q2,K 4. Black, 
K—Q 5; Ps—Q Kt 2, K 4. White mates in 
three moves. It is related to the celebrated 
Indian problem, and the idea is here shown 
with the B and the R. 


TO CHESS CORRESP )NDENTS. 


D. G. McI.—All four problems are again interesting, 
and will appear. 


E. J. W. W.—It is marked for insertion. 


H. E. H.— Tour two-er has a good move, but requires a 
new construction. 


W. A. R.—It is by G. Heathcote, and appeared seven 
ran ago, thus; White, K—K Kt 4; Q—Q 7; B—K 
5; Kt—Q Kt 6; P—Q6. Black, K—K 4; B—K 

Kt 4: Ps-QKt5,QB4,K 7, KB2 and 7. White 
mates in three, Still better by him is White, K—Q 
RE 2-95 1 1 7; Ps-QB 2, K B 3. 

„ K— : Kt—Q Kt sq.; P 2, K B 
K Kt 4. Mate in three moyen: UNS i 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


MORE “B.O.P.” SUCCESSES. 


AN admirer writes to us from Burton-on-Trent: “I 
enclose two photos, thinking they might be of interest 
to the readers of the ‘B.O.P?’ The boat I made from 
the instructions given in your paper of 1888. It cost 


about 11. 10s. without oars or rowlocks. It has been on 
the water for one season and is none the worse. It 
rows easily and it is impossible almost to turn it over; 
three boys while bathing got in at one side together 
and did not even let any water in. 


LPS 
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* The telescope I also made from your paper of 1906. 
I made it first with & brown-paper tube, and it cost 
me 55. 6d. in all; later I had a brass tube given me. I 
can see Jupiter's moons through it quite plainly, and 
I hope to be able to se3 Saturn's rings, but I have not 
had tbe cbance yet." 


1. Our best all-round man comes in. 


(NP Cricket Notes. 


＋ 2S es * 


Correspondence. 


— 2 — 


P. J. NoTLEY.— Tou should put some naphthaline in the case with your insects. 
This will prevent them being destroyed as you say. You buy it at any of 
the natural-history shops. 


Horr. C.—It is frequently done in orchards, but the bushes must uot be 
within a yard uf the trunk of the tree, unless the tree is against a wall. The 
trouble is not so much from the roots as from the shade and drip. 


WOULD-BE ARTIST.—Yellow is a primary colour and therefore not a mixture, 
but light yellow is made by adding white to it, and dark yellow by adding red. 

B. RosE.— You could ascertain from the secretary of the committee for the 
development of tlie tourist traffic. Enclose a letter to him to the town clerk 
of Douglas, asking that it be forwarded, Perhaps the Isle of Man Tourist 
Agency, Ludgate Circus, E.C., may be able to give you the information. 


R. NEVILLE.—Clear out the cage, wash it thoroughly with a solution of carbolic 
acid, and start it afresh with a new supply. Every natural-history dealer 
has some inexpensive book on sale that would help you, if you are unable to 
refer back to our articles. 
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The Proper Favourite at the Reading-room. 
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2. He makes a smart cut to the boundary. 


v vs deii. .. 


" Stuck up people must be put down! : 
as the Ball said to the Stumps 


Dangerous people must be punished I" 


as the Bat said to the Ball 
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No. 1481.— Vol. XXIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1907. Price One Penny. 


(No. 85 OF CURRENT VOL.) (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of ne Voyage of the Blue Vega," “The Butterfly Hunters,” ete. etc. 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


** One of the combatants lying at the foot 
of a tree.” 


510 . 7 


CHAPTER XIV.—RED ENSIGN OR WHITE— 
WHICH WOULD IT BE? 


* HERE are some things connected with 

his early life that the average boy 
never forgets. One is leaving home the first 
time for school. Need I describe a lad's 
feelings on such an occasion? No, for in 
all probability, unless he had been what 
is called a day-scholar in his own town or 
parish, every scene and all his little anxieties 
and worries, and the grief of leave-taking, 
the journey by train, with the doubtful 
pleasure of travelling alone and feeling 
alone, are all indelibly fixed upon the tablet 
of his memory. 

Well, our Johnnie Reid had not a vestige 
of shyness in his nature. He had led a 
clean and wholesome life, unsullied even 
by the questionable companionship he had 
to endure in the slums, and he was quite a 
stranger to what is called self-eonscious- 
ness. Nevertheless when he stood that tirst 
day on the splendid upper deck of H.M.S. 
Conway, he somehow could not help feeling 
just a trifle awkward. So many pairs of 
eyes seemed to be centred on him alone, 
though very likely not one little soul on 
board that big ship was thinking about 
him or his affairs either. 

“Im a complete fool," he told himself 
confidentially. *‘ What need I care how 
many look at me? 

However, he had eyes in his head, and 
bright clear ones they were, so he kept 
them lifting, as sailors say, and tried to 
look quite unconcerned and do as others 
did. After a time, he believed, he was sure 
to gain quite as much nonchalance as some 
of the oldsters yonder, who wore their caps 
on the back of their heads, with their towsy 
hair half-hiding their tanned brows. 

He comforted himself with the thought 
that there must be a whole lot of new lads, 
feeling as he felt, or even more so, and 
if he could have singled out one or two 
he would have sidled up to them and made 
common cause and friendship. 

And Johnnie did manage to get alongside 
one of these at last, whom he made certain 
was new. He was fully two inches taller 
than he, but appeared rather nice. 

“ I say,” said Johnnie, you're a new boy, 
aren't you?“ 

“ First day. And you?” 

„First day too! 

ce Oh ! 29 

«c Yes." 

There was & very eloquent pause for a few 
moments, and Johnnie launched out again. 

" Do you—" he began—‘‘do you feel 
green and gawky ? " 

" Awfully, and I wish those 
wouldn't stare so much." 

„So do I. I say, you know—er—what’s 
your name anyhow ? " 

“ Johnnie." 

„Oh. that's only your front name— 
what's the rear one? 

" Holloway. I'm Johnnie Holloway." 

[1l Oh ! 27 

[1] Yes.” 

“ Funny we should both be Johnnies.” 

“ Awfully funny. He! he! he! I should 
smile. But I say, you know 3 

€ Yes." 

“Well, I was going to say that Jack 
sounds better than Johnnie. Johnnie's 
a bit babyish, isn't it? Home-made, I 
mean.” 

* Ye—es, a bit.” 

“ Well, let us both be Jacks.” 

“ Right!” 

“ I think I shall like you, Jack.” 

“ And I'm sure I shall like you. Have 
you any sisters ? I've only two brothers, 
and they're both little enough to lick." 

* I have nobody that owns me much.” 


— 


/ 


fellows 
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* Well, let us form an alliance, offensive 
and defensive." 

* Agreed again.” 

At this moment a smartish youth in 
pretty well-worn uniform swaggered up to 
them. 

„I've just been told who you are, and 
you will be both in my mess. I dare say 
you fecl a trifle out of the water, being 
greenies. Want to be put up to the ropes. 
Names? I've almost forgotten." 

„We're both Jacks," said Johnnie. 

* Oh, hanz it, you may Jack away at each 
other as much as you please, but the sur- 
name is the tally.” 

I'm Jack Holloway." 

I'm Jack Reid." 

* Well Heid and Holloway, I'll be back 
in a jiffy.” 

And away he bustled. 

** Seems a prig," said Holloway. 

“PI lower his dignity," said Johnnie, 
“ before I'm a month older. Wait and 
see." 

Holloway did wait, but before they were 
a week older they found out that Spalding 
—for this was his name—wasn't half a bad 
fellow, and in time he was looked upon as 
a friend by both lads. Spalding was a 
petty officer of the mess the boys had 
joined. 

Acquaintanceship made the first day soon 
warmed intofriendship betwixt the two Jacks, 
and they were termed the inseparables 
by many of their shipmates. They studied 
together, they managed to get on shore 
together, and, whenever they could, get close 
together at drill. 

Life in a great school-ship like this is 
very different from that at any shore 
seminary, and yet the two have much in 
common. Young human beings are very 
much the same all over the kingdom. Home 
ties, home loves, fads and fancies, sports, 
temperaments, tempers, and everything 
else. 

And faces too. See these young cadets 
at muster or assembled for inspection, and 
you see faces and forms such as you may 
see at Harrow, Eton, or even Reading. 
Likely lads, careless lads of the reckless 
good-for-nothing type (who, nevertheless, 
often come out eventually at the top of the 
tree), ugly lads, handsome lads, lads like 
lions, lads like lambs, little lads and big. 
And heigho !—you wonder as you heave a 
sort of a sigh, what will they all become, 
or what will become of them all in later 
life. 

Ah ! well, Death, as it always does, before 
many years, will have reaped a big harvest 
from amongst the boys we see before us at 
muster or divisions. But Death doesn't 
have them all; there are boys yonder who, 
when they grow up into men, will tread 
the quarter-decks of many a splendid 
merchantman, and carry the flag of our 
native land into every corner of the world. 
Men, too, who, on the battle-deck, will fight 
for the honour and glory of Britain beneath 
the bonnie white ensign of the Royal Navy. 


Happy is, or should be, the boy who 
finds himself a cadet of H.M.S. Conway, 
for he has a career before him such as there 
are few boys of grit who could not envy. 
A long one, too, it is to be hoped, for life 
in a school afloat soon brings the roses 
of health to the cheeks of a lad, no. matter 
how delicate he may have been when he 
entered. 

Both the Jacks felt strange for a time, 
although Spalding, the Cadet Petty Officer 
who had been told off to put them and 
other new fellows up to the ropes, did his 
duty in every respect; and whenever they 
were in any difficulty he told them to come 
straight to him, and he would do his best 


to get them over it. They availed them- 
selves of his kind rmission, and this 
contributéd much to heir comfort. 

I suppose it is in the ordinary run of 
sublunary affairs that extremes shall meet. 
They did 80 as regards the friendship that 
soon grew up 'tween our Johnnie Reid and 
Johnnie Holloway. The latter was a quiet 
sort of a lad who did not appear to do very 
much thinking and certainly did not talk 
a deal. From all appearance he would 
never set fire to his sieve if sent to winnow 
corn. But then one never knows, because 
still waters may run deep. He was not 
quick to learn either. 

Our Johnnie was quick at anything. 
Indeed, the head master—a long: Headed, 


straightforward Scotsman—took a great 


interest in the boy from the first, and was 
much surprised at his condition. 

There were six masters besides this 

entleman, as well as an engineer master. 
‘here were a captain and a chief officer, 
and any number of subordinates. Also a 
matron, upon whom many of the less strong 
lads looked almost as a mother. Physical 
drill—dumb- bells, for example, and fencing— 
Johnnie soon became proficient in, for he 
had been taught nothing of the latter. 

They were nearly all new boys in Johnnie's 
mess, but our hero determined that he would 
not be a new boy very long, but a petty 
officer as soon as eligible; and this would of 
course depend on the character he should 
maintain as well as his ability for the post, 
for these cadets must not only learn how to 
command men and respect them at the same 
time, but how also to command them- 
selves. 

Not to be too previous," it may as well 
be stated here at once, that before the end 
of the first term, when one of the petty 
officers who was over the mess had. an 
accident and was confined to the sick-bay, 
Johnnie Reid took his place, and indeed 
hə held the position till the end of his school 
career. 

The lads had to take it in turns week 
about to act as messman, and this was fine 
training for future life in camp, for they 
had not only to lay the table, but fetch the 
food and plates and everything needed from 
the galley. 

In his spare time Johnnie Reid spent a 
good deal of time in the galley, and it was 
not all yarning either, for he took special 
care to notice how the cooking was done, 
and oftentimes lent a helping hand. There 
is never any harm in learning to cook, 
and Johnnie made it a fad. 

He had another, and that was the car- 
penter’s work. The workshops he found 
were spacious, and he learned not only 
how to make things, but how to take care 
of the tools, and to sharpen them also, 
whether chisel, plane, cr saw. And few 
lads think of learning this most useful 
branch of a carpenter’s business. 

In the gymnasium classes Johnnie soon 
became noted, and his powers—for his age 
and weight—as a boxer soon made him 
famous. He had only been a month on 
board when he completely took the conceit 
out of a bully who was trying it on rather 
thickly with his friend Holloway. 

Johnnie went up to him first, and said 
good-humouredly and with a smile, Ah! 
now be easy. Jack Holloway, though as 
tall as you, is not nearly so old." 

The bully wheeled at once. He was red 
with rage. 

“I say,” he cried, do you want your 
knob knocked off ? " 

Johnnie pretended to look around him 
in all directions before replying. 

* Pardon me," he said, ** but I don't see 
anybody here who could do it.“ 

* I can, if you will come on shore.“ 


* With pleasure, sir," said Johnnie Reid. 

They got at it among the trees behind 
the cricket-field pavilion, and there was 
quite a crowd of youngsters there to see 
the thing through. 

In less than ten minutes there was one 
of the combatants lying at the foot of a 
tree, and to look at him one would have 
thought he had gone in at one end of Farmer 
Polson's thrashing-mill and been chucked 
out at the other. It wasn't our Johnnie, 
though. Johnnie hadn't forgotten Pizzie 
Green's advice, you see. * Never hit a man 
unless he needs hitting, and then—hit him." 

I dare say our hero would have made a 
good batsman or bowler. Strangely enough, 
however, he never went in for the game. 
Nor for football. At wrestling he was on 
with any boy of any size, and he cared 
nothing whether he was defeated or not, 
because he wrestled for exercise to his 
nerves and muscles, and for no other reason. 

Through all his two years' course in the 
Conway he paid constant attention to 
lessons in seamanship, and these were of 
a most practical kind. i 

The boys of the great floating school 
might have been divided into several classes. 
Thero were, for instance, those who were 
constitutionally lazy, and could not, without 
jogging, study or work ; those who, though 
they might have got extra well on, did 
just enough and ngthing more; those who 
much preferred play to study of any sort 
and thought all kinds of intellectual drudgery 
much beneath them ; and finally, those who 
worked not by fits and starts, but steadily 
onwards with a will and with a high pur- 
pose. Among the latter was Johnnie 
himself, for fe knew that he had chosen 
his career, and that if he did not stick to the 
pathways that led thereto, he must even- 
tually fail in life. 
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In his second year he had the proud 
distinction of sporting the ship's colours 
in the annua! boatrace between the Conway 
and the Worcester. The race that year 
came off in the Mersey. 

The Conway was beaten, but it was an 
excellent race; every lad did his best, 
and who can do more? Besides, there is 
no doubt that a right-thinking competitor 
may learn a lesson even from defeat. 

Probably no boy who ever passed through 
a course of instruction at the school took 
more honours than did this lad from the 
slums. 

Strangely enough, with one or two 
exceptions, such as a first for boxing, a 
first for swimming, and a third, I think, 
for rowing, he did not seem to value those 
prizes one little bit. 

But his good trial of proficiency had yet 
to come, and this during the last two terms 
he kept steadily in view. For Johnnie 
was to be one of the competitors for a 
cadetship in the Royal Navy. 

From the day on which it was resolved 
he should attempt to gain the high dis- 
tinction of being an ofħcer in the first 
service in the kingdom, this lad of grit 
might have been said to think of little 
else. At all events, the thoughts of the 
coming struggle were pretty constantly 
before him, and he had all the regulations 
thereof by heart. Here are a few of them, 
as they were in Johnnie’s time: 

„J. Six Cadetships in the Royal Navy 
will be granted annually to tbe Conway and 
Worcester training ships of the Mercantile 
Marine. e m 

* 2, The cadetships will be competed for 
by boys from both ships, and will be awarded 
irrespective of the ship to which the candi- 
dates may belong. 

* 3. The candidates must: 
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(a) Be of very good character and con- 
duct, and in all respects fit for entry into His 
Majesty's Service. 

(b) Have served four terms, there being 
three terms a year ; 

(c) Be at the time of competition in the 
first class in school work and in the first 
class in seamanship ; 

(d) Be not less than fifteen years ten 
months, nor more than sixteen years ten 
months old on January 15, May 15, or 
September 15 following the date of the 
competitive examination. 

“4. The examinations will be held three 
times a year, two cadetships being offered 
for competition at each examination. 

* à. The candidates will be examined on 
board H.M.S. Britannia with the cadets 
passing out, on January 15, May 15. and 
September 15, and the entry into the Royal 
Navy of those who are successful will take 
effect from these days. 

“6. No candidate will be entered who 
does not obtain a minimum of forty per cent. 
of marks in the mathematica] subjects, and 
forty-five per cent. of marks in seamanship ; 
failure to reach this standard will entail 
the penalty of exclusion from the Royal 
Navy. Those who are confirmed as cadets 
will be granted one month's time for very 
good conduct whilst in the Conway or 
Worcester, and they will also be allowed to 
count any time to which they may be 
entitled under the Britannia regulations for 
their examination in mathematics, extra 
subjects, and seamanship." , 

And there were many more. 

But Johnnie had made up his mind that 
even if he were defeated he would still be a 
sailor, only it would have to be under the 
red ensign instead of the white. 

Which would it be ? 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


HE cranny in which Gilbert Deathomey 
had taken shelter was one of those 
natural cracks frequently occurring in the 
great limestone beds of Waddon Hill. It 
formed a narrow cave, just wide enough to 
give entrance, and deep enough to screen 
& man completely from view. 

He slept till the sun proclaimed miden 
when he woke, feeling cramped, but well. 
refreshed and hungry. He crept out of his 
den, and found ample room among the stony 
trenches and avenues in which to exercise 
his limbs without risk of being seen. He 
wandered through a great part of the 
quarries, often pausing to steal a view of 
the landscape spread out beneath him. 
Many a cleft in the masses of stone lent 
itself as an outlet for observation. 

It was a fair scene of cornfields, meadows, 
and woods, comprising a broad and verdant 
region folded among low hills and dales, 
reaching to the last rampart of abrupt 
cliffs skirting the blue sea. Freedom 
beckoned him in that direction, and hope 
held out the chance of a safe haven in Dick 
Loddon’s cottage, till the scare had blown 
over and been forgotten. He had vague 
notions that the demands of justice soon 
evaporated, if they were not satisfied at 
once. 

The prospect was pleasantly peaceful, with 
flocks of sheep on the hillside, and cattle 
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CHAPTER XIII. —AT BRIDPORT HARBOUR. 


lazily reclining in the meadows, the whisper 
of the west wind, and the occasional twitter 
of & bird. "These soothing influences en- 
couraged a spirit of drowsiness, which was 
increased after he had eaten the remainder 
of his stock of food. The sun's strength 
reflected from the stony walls aided the 
feeling, and Gilbert was glad to return to 
the shades of his cavern. Sleep soon 
overpowered him, and the hours slipped away 
in oblivion. Tired nature was not to be 
defrauded of sleep in full measure. Gilbert 
slept on through the night, till once more 
the glimmer of dawn broke on the darkness. 

It was the signal for two quarrymen to 
approach the scene of their daily toil. They 
were paid by the amount of work done; 
they had slept through Sunday, and were 
eager for work at dawn. Gilbert's awaken- 
ing was attended by a dream. He seemed 
to hear some one knocking for admission. 
Terror startled him, phantoms of darkness 
seemed to gibber and gesticulate around him. 
He started suddenly out of sleep, and in 
a moment he was awake. 

The sound of knocking was a reality that 
jarred upon his senses, He heard voices 
and noises in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

“ Shove in the powder, Jem. Ram it home. 
That's it. Give us the fuse. Clear off!” 

In a moment Gilbert was alive to the 


deadly peril. The quarrymen were prepar- 
ing to blast the walls of his cavern ! 

With a terrific yell he sprang forward. 
It was answered by other yells of terror 
from Jem and his companion, who rushed 
and grovelled among the stones to the edge 
of the steep, down which they stumbled 
and rolled in utter consternation to the 
bottom of the slope. 

Gilbert heard the ominous fizzling of the 
fuse as he darted off, and almost immediately 
there followed à deafening explosion, with 
smoke and showers of splintered rock. 

He never paused in his onward rush till 
he had left the sides of Waddon Hill far 
behind. Then along the windings of a 
lane he pressed, at more sober pace, to cover 
the nine miles which lay between him and 
Bridport Harbour. The necessity of avoid- 
ing every farm and cottage added consider- 
ably to the distance, and a wide circuit 
had to be made round the outlying district 
of Bridport town. But he did not shirk 
the task, and so successful were his precau- 
tions that, shortly before six o'clock, he 
reached the goal, unobserved by any human 
eye (so far as he knew) throughout the 
long course of his wanderings. 

The cottage contained two rooms only, 
with a door between the windows. It was a 
fisherman's hut of the humblest description, 
built by its owner chiefly of driftwood, 
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collected from wrecks. Gilbert tapped at 
. the door, which was presently opened. 

“ Hulloh, who be you, and what do you 
want ?" 

“You know me," said Gilbert, “and I 
want to have a talk with you. May I come 
in?" 

Aye, you can come in. I seem to know 

face, though I can't recall the name.” 

* Gilbert Deathomey. I did some fishing 
down here two years ago." 

* Aye, I remember now." 

They passed into the hut and Dick closed 
the door. Gilbert sat down on a stool and 
began to explain. 

I got.into trouble at home, and I want 
to keep dark for a while. Nobody knows 
I have come here. I travelled at night, 
and did not meet a soul on the way. ill 
re let me stop here till it has blown over ? 

can 


pay for a lodging.” 
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a row was it, I'm wondering, that made you 
want to get away? 

“I don't mind telling you. I lost my 
temper with a chap, and scared him out of 
the house with a revolver. I only meant 
to frighten him, but, as bad luck would have 
it, a bullet grazed his arm, and he set the 
police after me." 

Dick raised his eyebrows, and blew a 
whistle from his lips. 

* H'm—that's awkward! They generally 
make a rare fuss about a job of that sort.” 

The fisherman now busied himself out- 
side, overhauling his tackle and getting his 
boat ready for a cruise. This occupied 
him til eight o'clock, when the sho 
opened, and he went off to procure the 

rovisions. When he returned, he likewise 
brought news of a startling character. 

** The beaks haven't lost much time, at any 
rate, in trying to nab you, mate. There's 


t‘ You wouldn't round on me, and give me up, Dick? 


The fisherman eyed him with an inquisitive 
look of suspicion. 
* You can rest a bit, and welcome, and I 


could fetch you some grub if you're hungry.. 


But as for stopping on—where's the 
accommodation? There's only these two 
rooms in this 'ere hotel." 

* Oh, I shouldn't mind. 
away in a corner, anywhere. But I should 
be glad of some food. I have not had 
peni to eat since I came away on Saturday 
ni t. 

cs Well, if you've got any cash handy, I 

get you some victuals. What would 
you fancy? 

* Bread and cheese and slices of bacon, 
and a little drink. That would put life into 
me. Here's a sovercign." 

Dick looked at the coin and tested it with 
-his teeth. 

* Right enough," he said. '' We'll have 
to wait till the shops be open. What sort of 


I could stow 


a printed notice up in the shop already—in 
letters an inch high. Fifty pounds reward 
offered for your capture! Wheugh! That's 
a round sum! Why, it's a fortune in itself!“ 

Gilbert's sallow countenance turned a 
sickly white. 

" You wouldn't round on me, and give 
me up, Dick ? " he said in a quavering tone 
of question and supplication. 

The fisherman was not ready with an 
answer. He seemed to be debating over 
the matter. Presently he said : 

" [t wouldn't be high.class, certainly. I 
should feel a bit queer over it, I know. But 
fortune knocks at a man's door once in 
a lifetime, they say—and she has knocked 
this morning, no mistake! Fifty pounds 
for a low trick! It’s good pay! But 
maybe you are flush with the gold, and 
might have a fancy to make it worth my 
while to think twice about it. Anyhow, 
here's your change. I'm honest as day— 


and here's the victuals—you had beat eat, 
whatever happens." 

Gilbert made his meal in silence, and, 
when it was finished, Dick Loddon returned 
to the subject. 

" Look here, mate, it would go against 
the grain to do you a shabby trick, though 
't.s a sore temptation. What I say is, 
you're sure to be nabbed sooner or later. 
and if some one is to pocket that fifty 
pounds over the job, why shouldn't that 
some one be honest Dick Loddon, as has the 
best right to it, bar none ? ” 

“ I needn't be nabbed, if I can get away 
where I am not known. I came to ask you 
to help me, because I haven't a friend in the 
world, and I thought you would stand by 
me." 

“ Just so, and I wouldn't have thought 
twice about it, if I hadn't seen that notice. 
"Tis odd what an effect a bit of print can have 
on a man! But I don't want to do you a 
bad turn, if you see your way to make it 
worth my while." 

“I can't give you fifty pounds. I could 
give you five pounds; and some day I might 
be able to give you more.” 

Ah, but there's that bird in the hand! 
What would you want me to do, now? 
You can't bide here—it would be more than 
human nature could stand, not to give you 
up, if the policeman come round with fifty 
pounds in his pocket! 

“ Could you borrow a horse and trap, and 
drive me twenty miles off, and turn me 
adrift, and let me take my chance ? " 

There's no sense in that—they'd nab 
you before we had gone a mile, and I should 
be had up for abetting your escape. Td 
be two fools that way instead of one—lose 
the fifty pounds and find myself behind 
prison doors to boot. No, I don't see 
your way out of it, nor mine neither. You 
may be sure there's more than one has 
seen you come along. Why, it's a good 
thirty miles from here to Blandborne, 
and no one could walk all that without being 
seen. Folks bain’t so simple as you seem to 
think!“ 

No one saw me," said Gilbert. I lay 
dark in Waddon quarries all yesterday.“ 

Dick Loddon was not to be convinced. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, '' that don't alter the 
fact that plenty will see you when you 
leave this shanty ; and anyone could recog- 
nise you from the printed description. I 
don’t see no more use in palaverin’. Ill 
just go outside and think it over. By way 
of precaution, for fear any inquisitive cove 
might look in, I'll just turn the key in the 
lock when I'm t'other side of the door." 

The fisherman slipped out as he finished 
speaking, and the key grated in the lock. 
Gilbert felt that he was caught like a rat :n 
a trap. The thought made him jump up 
from the stool. He saw that it was useless 
to attempt to burst the door. He looked 
at the windows—they were narrow, and 
stoutly barred with iron. The only other 
outlet was by the chimney. He anxiously 
examined it, and saw that it was wide 
enough to admit of his climbing up. He 
waited impatiently to give don time 
to get well away, and then he put the stool 
in the grate, and began to ascend. In a 
few minutes he was on the roof. He rubbed 
off much of the wood.ash and soot—the 
remainder would be favourable as a dis- 
guise —and then he slid to the ground. 

He hoped that Loddon might not find a 
policeman till he reached Bridport town, 
two miles away. If so, it might be the 
better part of an hour before he returned. 
How could he make the most of his chance ? 

A hundred yards off, along the beach, 
Gilbert espied a fisherman preparing to 
put to sea in a yawl. His mind was made 
up on the instant to trust his luck to that 


means of escape. He ran along the shingle 
and accosted the man. ; 

*" I say, let me come with you. I should 
enjoy a sail this fine morning. Here's 
half a crown." 

The man took the coin with a grin, and 
readily assented. ! 

** "Tain't often as a paying customer comes 
along so early! Now then, mate, you can 
get aboard as soon as you like. I was 
a-going to have a look at the lobster- 
potes." 

They were soon afloat, and after a littlo 
preliminary bobbing and curteeying the 
boat leant over and generously caught the 
breeze. 

What's your name? asked Gilbert. 

* Job Halson—that's my name." 

„Well, look here, Job, I want you just to 
let the lobster-pots look after themselves 
for a bit, and run me down to Exmouth. 
It's very important for me to get there; 
wind and tide suit, and the boat would 
think nothing of it. I'll give you a sovereign 
if vou'll do it." 

Exmouth, do ye say? Why, that's 
over thirty miles—the tide will turn about 
noon, and I take it the wind will drop. 
W'e might be at it all day." 

Never mind—we can risk that. If 
you are game, there's a sovereign waiting 
for you." 

“ I be game, right enough, and you're a 
gen'leman as is prepared to act handsome 
und square." 

The shake of a tarry hand ratified the 
compact. Gilbert disposed himself com- 
fortably, screened from prying eyes by the 
gunwale, yet keeping an anxious eye himself 
on the shore, so long as Loddon's cottage was 
in sight. The space of open sky and sea 
revived the hope of freedom. No onc had 
seen him embark, and his chance of escape 
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w brighter as the cliffs ually hid the 
Bridport beach from view. in á 

Loddon, on his return, would notice that 
Halson’s boat had put to sea. He might 
think of sailing in pursuit, or hesitate over 
the chance of escape being sought on land. 
He might waste time in fruitless search. 
Gilbert could only hope for the best. 

The fresh wind and favouring tide carried 
the boat onwards, past Golden Cap and 
the snug port of Lyme Regis. The white 
houses of Seaton next opened to view, lying 
ine their background of green slopes, 
where the cliffs on either side dipped to 
give the place sea frontage. The prospect 
suggested two thoughts to Gilbert. 

“I say, Job, we should both be the 
better for a feed, and a cap and guernsey 
would be more comfortable than my hat 
and coat. What do you say to going 
ashore and getting the things? Iet us 
put in on yonder beach." 

* Right you are, sir. I was beginning 
to feel a bit hungry." 

“ Well, here's half a sovereign. Get me 
the sort of cap and guernsey you've got on, 
and a loaf and some butter and cheese—and 
a drop of the drink you most fancy. I don’t 
care what it is." 

They landed, and Gilbert waited while 
@he fisherman went to the village. It was 
one o'clock before he returned. Halson 
stowed the provisions on board, while 
Gilbert exchanged his coat and hat for 
guernsey and cap. 

“ There was a bit of a rumpus in the 
village," said the fisherman. ‘‘ They were 
talking of a reward of fifty pounds for a 
chap as is wanted by the police." 

** Did you hear his name, and what he was 
like?“ 

No; I didn't give no particular attention 
to it.” 

(Tu be continued.) 
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They put to sea again; the wind had 
dropped and the tide had turned. They 
tried to work down channel on short tacks, 
but there was scarcely breeze enough to 
keep the sail from idly flapping. 

“ We can’t make no job of it, sir," said 
Halson: we're oniy drifting back towards 
Bridport. Shall we try the oars, or anchor 
and wait for the wind ? " 

What do you think?“ 

" Well. 'twould be cat-and-dog work 
trying to row to Exmouth. The tide runs 
strong, and dead against us. Ithink we had 
best anchor a spell and hope for luck. 
Perhaps a bit of grub wouldn't be amiss 
while we wait." 

The anchor was cast, and they began to 
attack the provisions. 

“Strikes me, sir, as how a fresh whiting 
would help it down." 

Halson took a line from the locker, also & 
tin of lob-worms. He baited a hook and 
threw out the line. 

Likely as not we may ha ce to spend the 
afternoon hereabouts. Wind's not 115 to 
get up till the tide turns again Hulloh, 
there's a bite we're in luck." 

He hauled in the line with a good - sized 
whiting at the end. 

“ You've caught your fish," said Gilbert; 
* but how are you going to cook it!“ 

The fisherman chuckled. ‘ It ain't the first 
time as I've been to sea, voung man. Many 
a time I've had to catch my supper. But 
we'll have a brace before we think of the 
kitchen." 

A second whiting was soon caught, and 
Halson produced from the locker a bit 
of sheet iron, a primitive fire-box and fuel, 
and a frying-pan. He showed his skill to 
good purpose, and the two fishes were 
presently steaming on two plates—a savoury- 
and substantial addition to the frugal meal.. 
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That terrible owl-hoot was soundin 
on all sides now, or so it appeared to Lor 
Archie. Since reining in his Shetland pony, 
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CHAPTER VI.—PLUNGING DOWN A PRECIPICE. 


just before the mysterious voice cried 
"Stand!" his lordship had remained 
motionless, as if rooted to the spot. He was 
some distance behind the others. and he had 
not shared in the stampede which followed 
the firing of the shots. 

Jack, in truth, seemed incapable of any 
forward motion; he stood shivering and 
shaking, quite possessed by the dangers of 
the moment. 

Gourlay and his myrmidons had no sooner 
disappeared from view, with their frightful 
clamour, round a bend in the gorge, when 
there was a crashing sound amongst the 
underbush at the foot of the pines on the 
ridge above, and some form, shaggy and 
bulky enough to be a grizzly bear, hurled 
itself from the shades, as it were, and pre- 
cip.tated itself downwards, descending within 
an inch of Jack’s nose. 

As it touched ground this shaggy form 
uncurled like a hedgehog, disclosing a 
human face, black, and having grizzled hair 
hanging down over the forehead and cheeks, 
mixing with moustaches and a beard of the 
same colour, and as much matted and 
tangled. 

This face glared at pony and rider ; then 
a hairy hand shot out, gripping Jack's bridle, 
and throwing the horse on its haunches, 


80 that Archie lost his seat. and rolled om 
to the loose stones and rubble which paved 
the gorge. 

His fourteen-year-old lordship was on his 
feet in a moment, however. Looking wildly 
around, he saw the shaggy creature who 
had unseated him struggling with the pony, 
which was rearing and ‘kicking, and farther 
up the gorge other vague forms flitted here 
and there, uttering strange cries. 

Archie's first impulse was flight. A mown- 
tain-ash was rooted half-way up the steep 
incline on his right. This tree held out what 
to his excited brain seemed helping hands, 
and he clutched at its branches desperately, 
swinging himself up, up, with a mighty 
effort. 

A few seconds later he was stumbling 
through the undergrowth of the pine-wood ; 
now dashing across moonlit glades; now 
groping in the gloom of thickly bunched 
copses, fleeing he knew not whither, but leav- 
ing each minute the weird cries from the 
gorge farther behind. 

On he ran through this mystic confusion 
of shine and shadow, tl sweat and a pain 
in his side warned him to slacken the 
Then he cried out and started back as if he 
had been shot, for across his path an owl 
flew hooting its weird note, 
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This started him off again at a tangent, 
in blind haste. The trees became fewer, 
the ground more rugged and uneven, whilst 
as he advanced a heavy rumbling sound 
began to possess his ears, as if from some 
large waterfall near at hand. 

Presently he struck what seemed a 
sheep-track, and followed it doggedly. It 
led him upwards, by many winding 
ways, and brought him at last to a place 
where the ground fell away in a steep 
incline. 

The incline was covered with loose masses 
of shale and shifting rubble, and one glance 
at it would have warned a mountaineer to 
go warily ; but his lordship had been reared 
in the South, and he blundered on to that 
toboggan slide with no forebodings of what 
was to follow. 

Next moment his footing gave way, so that 
instead of walking on firm rock he was 
moving on a sea of crumbling d-bris straight 
towards the sharp edge of what scemed a 
tremendous precipice in the moonlight, and 
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which he had not been aware of before owing 
to an intervening crag ! 

It was a delightfully easy and restful 
mode of progress, but a boatman drifting 
towards Niagara Falls could not feel more 
terror-stricken than did Archie at that 
trying moment. 

He made a desperate dash to scramble 
back, clutching at every projection and 
stepping as rapidly as possible; but, to his 
terror, he discovered that, like a person 
sinking in the quicksand, every step he took 
only served to sink him deeper in the 
crumbling débria, which was loosened by 
his weight and sent scurrying down into the 
depths below. 

He could hear the moving mass of rocks 
and sand as it clattered and crashed un- 
ceasingly down, until lost out of sight, and 
he was almost paralysed with fear as he 
thought how soon he must follow in the 
wake of this strange avalanche. 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, he glided 
towards the brink, with a slow, smooth, 

(To be continued.) 
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yet ghastly motion; and so horrified was he 
—so magnetised by the peril of his position— * 
that no cry for help left his lipe. 

The lad seemed to accept his fate—the 
fate which he felt to be inevitable—dumbly, 
as if frozen by the horror of it. Yet he made 
a frantic dive at a tall tuft of grass pro- 
jecting out of the sloping, treacheroue rock; 
missed it, and went down at an accelerated 
rate ; then clutched at another—with success 
this time, and anchored himself within three 
feet of the awful brink. 

For quite a dozen heart-beats he hung 
thus, till, with a cruel jerk, the grass-tuft 
came away bodily in his hand, and down he 
went with a sudden swiftness; down, down 
to the verge, and—over ! 


A half-strangled shriek came up from the 
depths, drowned by the roar and the rattle 
of a huge boulder which, detached from its 
age-long moorings, went thundering into the 
abe not a yard from where poor Archie 
had disappeared. 
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“So you are on your way to your favourite tart- 
shop. You visit it pretty often, I expect?” 

“Well, yea, Uncle; rather." 

“Then a boy like you ought to go there well pro- 
vided with——” 

“Yes!” (erpectanily). 


CHAPTER III.—THE LOCUM TENENS, 
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“Tae doctor's ill,” said Fairfield, as he 

set two rolls upon the breakfast- 
table, nimbly leapt over it, and sank into 
his place by Saunders’s side. 

* Don’t care much if he is," the last-named 
answered shortly. l 

“Sandy’s thinking of the paradigm 
exam.," explained Tomlinson. 

Downes leant across the table. “You 
don't have paradigm exams. in the Upper 
Fourth." Downes was in the Fifth, and 
duly proud of having left the Fourth. 


* Yes, we do, worse luck. One of Begbie's 
new ideas. We never did till he came. I 
don't mind learning & few paradigms each 
morning, but however can a fellow be ex- 
pected to remember all the skish of them 
when half-term comes? I got ploughed 
both times, last term, and I’m a dead snip, 
too, this afternoon." 

Rough luck, Tommy! I should get out 
of school this afternoon, if I were you ! ” 

* Ah !I——" Tomlinson began, but Fair- 
field nipped him in the soft part of his thigh, 


looked cunningly around, and whispered, 
* Hsh! Afterwards!” No one was listen- 
ing besides the three, but Fairfield dearly 
loved a mystery. You nearly gave it 
away, he said later. I've got a most 
beautiful idea. That’s why I told you about 
the doctor not coming round to-day. We 
none of us know our paradigms, it's a jolly 
long lesson day, the medico’s ill, so why 
shouldn't we be the same ? We could be all 
right to-morrow, if th» doctor is." 

* Rather suspicious, all three being bad," 
said Saunders. He usually brought common- 
sense to bear on Fairfield’s imaginative 
notions. 

This struck them as a genuine objection, 
though Fairfield felt bound to defend his 
scheme by saying. Oh, it might be con- 
tagious, or perhaps we've all eaten some 
high potted meat." Downes was called in 
as arbitrator, and, after not a little wrangling, 
it was decided that two was the maximum 
of invalids. Lots were cast, and Saunders 
found himself excluded. 

* [ don't know that we couldn't all three 
manage it," he said doubtfully; but the 
others were unanimous. They decided, too, 
that they might as well miss Second Hour 
also—not only more pleasant, but less sus- 
picious than if they were ill only for the two 
afternoon hours, one of which was given to 
the hated paradigm eam. And we shall 
want some grub, added Tomlinson, and — 
oh yes, a splendid tip! Come on, Fairy." 
Still laughing at his unrevealed idea, h> 
linked his arm in Fairfield's and dragged him 
off to the School Shop. 

* Bet they get nipped," said Saunders to 
Downes, with some acidity and possibly a 
little hope. After a term and a-half under 
Begbie, he was coming to a wholesome belief 
that it took more than a mortal to outwit 
their “ cute " form-master. 

Begbie's detective exploits had certainly 
confirmed his title to his nickname. How- 
ever, even Saunders had to confess that the 
present scheme had possibilities. ‘‘ Sherly " 
was practically not concerned; the school 
doctor absent; the House ma:ter nervous, 


somewhat blind, and trustful; the matron 
new and inexperienced in boyhood's wiles. 

He listened anxiously outside when the 
two invalids, drooping visibly, pockets 
bulging with chocolate, queen cakes, and 
sherbet, went into th» matron’s room. 
He had to admit, u willingly, that things 
‘were going well. Everything fell out as 
planned. They had agreed that the symp- 
toms must be merely of internal agony, such 
as no one but themselves could verify. 
* Don't overdo it," were Tomlinson’s last 
words, “ or they'll send for the town doctor ; 
and don't use the sherbet till I tell you. 
It mayn’t be necessary. Come along." 

The matron was sympathy itself. She 
wished to know exactly where the pain was 
felt, and they obliged her fully. Fairfield, 
in particular, gave his fancy a free rein, till 
Tomlinson contrived to give him a resounding 
kick. After that, he confined the symptoms 
to his head and waist. 

* I think you must be poisoned,” she said 
finally. Oh, only slightly," she added, 
for Fairfield had sunk back tragically on & 
chair. '* You'll be right enough to-morrow. 
Have you been eating sardines ? " 

“ Yes, yes," said Tomlinson, rather too 
briskly for an invalid. 

* Who shares with you, Mr. Tomlinson ? " 

“ Er— Downes and Saunders, but—I don't 
think —I' m almost sure they didn't have any, 
did they, Fairy?” | ; 

“ No, we are the only two,” said Fairfi-ld 
gloomily. It was at this point that Saunders 
tore himself unwillingly from outside the 
door and stormed down to Second Hour. 

* Oh dear, oh dear, what cruel luck!” 
the matron cried. “ With the doctor ill 
and all! Well, I must see Mr. Roden. I 
daresay he'll let you out of Second Hour, 
and you can sit here quietly till the feeling 
passes off. If not, I must try an emetic,” 
and she bustled out to the House master. 

“ I say, this is rotten,” exclaimed Tomlin- 
son. Sit here, with old ma watching us! 
No chance of eating grub! Not much! 
Old Roden 'll jNobabls send us into school. 
Here, I'm for sherbet. Don't you, yet." 

He opened a paper-bag and placed a small 
amount of powder in his mouth. At once 
he began fizzling like a glass of Eno.  Fair- 
field could not keep from laughter. 

“ Dry up," said Tomlinson (at which he 
fizzled still more loudly). *' Tell ma I've been 
taken worse." He fell back and closed his 
eyes. 

The effervescence had partially sub- 
sided" when the matron entered. more 
distraught than ever. “ Mr. Roden’s gone 
down,” she almost shrieked. “It’s two 
minutes to ten. I don't know what to do." 

* Tomlinson's worse," said Fairfield 
drowsily. 

** Good gracious me! the matron wailed. 
The sherbet showed, now, only as a dried 
foam about the corner of his lips. Sh»? wiped 
it off. What shill I do? I think Id 
better give him a little mustard and 
water.” 

** No," the patient answered firmly. “ It’s 

now. I only want rest and quiet. 
I want to sleep." 

“ The pain would be less," said Fairfield, 
** with one's clothes off." 

* You'd better go into the sick-room— 
Mr. Roden will be back at twelve," the 
matron said. You're right: you'll be 
better lying down. Come along up, sir, and 
Ill make the beds. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
It’s cruel, cruel." She enlarged upon the 
cruelty of it all the way upstairs. Tom- 
linson had to pause for breath on the first 
landing. He was certainly the more cou- 
vincing of the two. 

They smiled silently at one another when 
the matron left them snugly tucked in bed. 
It was nice up there. She had left them 
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“Try to forget about your pains," she said, 
and presently they got gingerly out to get 
their store of cakes and chocolate. They 
did not talk much, for she had said that she 
would be in earshot if they found they 
could not sleep. 

Chief joy of all—to hear the dreary 
quarters chiming from the great school 
tower, to fancy the three hundred victims 
struggling with their sums and strues! 
Twelve o'clock came all too soon, and at the 


stroke they hid their edibles and sank back 


on their pillows. 
soon. 

They could hear the dull sound of th» 
School surging from the central buildings ; 
the scrunch of gravel as the crowl grew 
near; the hurried footsteps of the first 
arrival. For one moment each had the 
desire to be down among their friends. In 
the next, each thought of the paradigm 
exam. ! 

Soon the matron fluttered in to see that 
all was well, and ask if they had got a sleep, 
and after a few minutes the slow well-known 
tread of Mr. Roden sounded on the wooden 
stair. 

“°M!” he said. “So here they are! 
Well, they don’t look very deathly, our 
invalids. How are you feeling, Tomlinson ? 
Give me your hand. 'M! Pulse normal." 
(The House master assumed a fine knowledge 
of hygienics.) “ Tongue ? Ah, that's not so 
well—rather rough and black." Tomlin- 
son. with his left hand, pushed the chocolate 
farther under the pillow, and the House 
master moved across to Fairfield’s bed. 
Then he called the matron in. 

"lI don't think there's very much the 
matter here," he said. Merely a case of 
over-eating or of injudicious eating. I see no 
need to call a doctor in, unless ——"' 

That was all they heard, for in talking he 
had left the sick-room, but presently the 
matron entered, far more happv. 

Ah, that's better!" she said, placing 
towels upon the washing-stand. I declare 
you gave me quite a turn! But Mr. Roden 
Says youll be well enough to-morrow, if 
you eat nothing to-day. So don't think 
you're going to die yet] Mr. Begbie's 
coming in soon, if Mr. Roden can find him. 
He used to be a medical student, once." 

** Oh, yes! " said Tomlinson, as cheerilv as 
might be. But when her steps had died 
away upon the staircase, the two turned 
towards each other with the look of lost men 
in their eyes. 

“ Begbie ! " cried Fairfield. 

* No lunch ! " wailed Tomlinson. 

“ Oh,- hang lunch! We shall be down. 
stairs—or bunked—by then. He's bound 
to catch us out. We might have guessed it.” 

* Everything comes back to Begbie. Ugh ! 
He’s been a medical student, too, the beast. 
Seems to me he’s been everything. He 
must have been a strong man—and a tec.“ 

* He's always been a bounder," Fairfield 
said. 

It was a kind of torture, waiting there, 
with the knowledge that Begbie's coming 
almost certainly must mean exposure. They 
both felt it so, but Tomlinson spoke first. 

* Look here, we'd jolly well better recover 
before he comes up. It's our only chance. 
We still might feel bad enough not to face 
the paradigms.” 

But when they vowed that they were 
better, would rather get up, were quite equal 
to facing lunch, the matron would not hear 

* Mr. Roden said particularly you 
were not to stir till Mr. Begbie saw you. 
Mind you, you're well enough—don't 
worry—but these cases are puzzling: one 
never knows. It needs a doctor, and that's 
just what made me anxious But Mr. 
Begbie's eure to know." 


Roden would be up ther? 
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So they lay there, quaking with this 
comfort, as the quarters chimed out from the 
old school tower. Somehow, they cam» 
more slowly now, and brought less pleasuro 
with their sound. Half. past one had struc« 
before they heard the steps that they had 
dreaded, which yet came half as a relief. 

“ Mind! Merely internal agony!” whis- 
pered Tomlinson again, as they drew nearer. 
Begbie’s presence seemed to fill the room: 
he was so big, so strong, so full of health. 
He came in quickly, thr»w his cap and stick 
upon an empty bed, and smiled his old 
annoving smile. 

“This is very sad," he said. I'm sorry 
we're ill. Still, I think it looks as though the 
case were curable. Let's feel your pulse, 
Fairfield. Yes. Now your tongue, please.” 
Begbie's attitude was doubtful, and Fair- 
field did not know whether to despuir or to 
hope, as ha put out his chocolate-covered 
tongue. 

Dear! dear!" said “ Sherly.” * Tell 
me, now, is there a good deal of pain at- 
tached ? ” 


A good deal at times, sir. | It's better 
just now.” 
B»gbi» smiled quite pleasantly. “I see; 


yes. That's often so. 
dentist ! "' 

They both laughed loud and long, as 
prisoners in court rock at the judge's witti- 
cisms, Begbie examined Tomlinson, but 
made no comment, His strong, clean, olear- 
cut features gave no hint of what he might 
be thinking. He stood for some seconds, 
resting his chin upon his fingers. 

„Les,“ he said, I think I can prescribe 
and put you right. You see, Mr. Roden's 
left the case in my hands! I expect you feel 
a general lassitude—disinclinition to work, 
Bs to lie down, repugnance to your food, 
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“ I certainly do feel a bit slack, sir,” said 
Tomlinson, cheering visibly ; * but I shouldn't 
mind a bit of lunch." 

Begbie appeared pleased. 
I thought—it’s a clear case. You're suffering 
from vital depression or lack &f energy.” 

Fairfield closed his eyes, childlike. “I 
certainly am very tired.” 

That's it then," said Begbie briskly. 
“Well, we'll have you right in no time! 
I know the very thing, the latest applica- 
tion of an old remedy. They call it * vibra- 


It's like going to tho 


* Ah, just what 


tory treatment of the nerves’ now. I've 
got all it needs here.“ He picked his 
stick up from the counterpane. “ Just get 


out for & minute, Fairfield. Out of bed, 
I mean." 

Fairfield crawled languidly from bed and 
made a swift grab at his trousers. 

No. Fairfield," said Begbie. ‘‘ Youdon’t 
want clothes for this treatment.“ 

But I feel the c-cold, sir "—and, indeed, 
his teeth were chattering. 

“Ah! Thats it.“ (He still seemed 
interested in the symptoms.) Well, that 
can soon be cured. I think the treatment 
will be easiest if you stand by your bed —yes, 
there—then bend down and rest your 
forearm on the counterpane, like that. 
No, keep the kness straight. Yes, that's 
it." 

What exactly Begbie had been befor: he 
cime to Milton makes no great difference. 
(They found, later, he was the Begbie who won 
the Sculls in 90.) But one thing is certain: 
he was an artist with the cane. His stick 
was of the pliant brand that claims Malacca 
as its birthplace, and it curved like & bow 
before it sprang back, with a whizz, iow 
down on the softest spot of Fairfield. 

Tell me when the coldness passes, said 
the “ doctor." 

The second fell a little higher, perhaps by 
half an inch, and brought the first to life 
again by.pressing the half-inch between. 
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Ugh! 
I say, Uncle Jack, I dreamt you gave me half a crown last night."—* Did you, my boy? Well, you can keep it.” 


(Drawn ty GORGE BELCUER.) ee 0 Goo le 
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“ Say if you're warmer."  Begbie's tones 
were full of anxious interest. 

The third came down a cross-stroke, and 
left Fairfield wriggling. He had vowed to 
himself that he would not give in; but 
almost ere he knew it out had slipped the 
words,. I'm warmer, sir.” 

** Ah, capital : I thought I had been right. 
Get back to bed, then. Now let's see what 
we can do for the other! Come on, Tom- 
linson.“ 

Now, Tomlinson had been busy thinking. 
Sherly had always struck him as more suited 
for a private, than a public, school; but 
when he saw Fairy twisting underneath his 
blows, the doubt became a certainty. That 
would be all right for kids; but at Milton——! 
What right had Begbie to lick?  Prae- 
postors and monitors could swipe, the Head 
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could swish ; but ordinary masters So 
he roused himself to words when Begbie 
spoke. 


Masters aren't allowed to lick," he 


said. 

Begbie laughed. Lick! my dear boy! 
Are you delirious ? Lick! I'm not licking 
you: I'm curing. Come along. Fair- 
field’s quite well now, you see. Get out, 


Tomlinson ; or, as your doctor, I shall make 


you. Thats right. Just how Fairfield 
was, please. Yes, Now we'll see if you get 
warm.“ 


* But I am warm, sir — oo warm." 

“ We must cool you, then. This is what 
they call Homeopathy. Put your legs 
together. This cures warmth by warming. 
Right over, please! Say when you feel 
cooler.” 
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Perhaps witnessing another case had pre- 
disposed him to a cure, or—well, let medical 
readers argu» it among themselves! The 
fact remains that, after two applications of 
even greater potency than in the case of 
Fairfield, the panacea worked. Tomlinson 
had resolved not to be beaten by Fairy— 
to stand his three; but after two he felt 
braced as though beneath an electric battery, 
and cried, ** I'm cooler." “Sir” he would 
not say, and perhaps that was why Begbie 
let him have a stinging third. 

Nou, do you both feel cured ? ” he asked. 
" Very well, then: you can dress now. 
You will be too late for lunch—and in any 
case, it would be rash to eat so soon. But 
you can go into Third Hour. I know you 
wouldn't like to miss the paradigms.” 

(To be continued.) 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Bv JohN LEA, 


Autor of * The Racen's Riddle," * Dyrope's Biography,” “The Mysteries of Der richt Den,” etc. etc. 


NCLE Dick sat staring at the study door 
by which Douglas had disappeared, 
with much the same expression as I had 
seen on his face that first night in the library, 
when my cousin had been so reluctant to 
give him attention. And his scrutiny of 
the panels was followed by the same remark : 
How curious! 

He dropped his eyeglass as he turned 
to me. 

" Ted," he cried, “ that's not the boy 
who came to us at Easter. Haven't you 
noticed the difference ? ” 

For à moment my hair bristled at this 
conundrum. Did my uncle mean that 
some wizard had been at work and prestoed 
Douglas Dunn away, to leave some other 
feilow in his place ? 

He is beginning to show the effects of 
friction with other boys," went on my 
relative. “His cool self-confidence has 
been slightly shaken, and he is much 
improved." 

That my uncle should entertain such an 
opinion aíter the exhibition that Had just 
taken place, kept me silent with surprise. 
He took out his watch. 

“I am sorry to have had my conversa- 
tion with Douglas cut short in so uncere- 
monious a manner," he said, but I will 
try to look you up again to-morrow or the 
next day. What do you think of walking 
a little way on the road to Barharbour with 
me ? I should like to have a word or two." 


Of course I was more than willing, and, 


my uncle having obtained for me the 
necessary permission, we set out. 

On that walk Uncle Dick told me several 
things. Among others I learned that he 
was pleased we had been invited to Edith's 
friends in the Scilly Isles. He hoped to be 
there himself. at any rate for part of the 
time. But through all the talk there was a 
frequent recurrence to Douglas. 

* You know," said my uncle, “ though I 
am gratified by the change that I see in 
hin for the better, I still fcel very anxious. 
In Douglas's case the road to the land of 
perfection lies over very rough ground, on 
which ke will suffer as much as anyone. 
I want you to help look after him." 


It was an office for which I had volunteered 


once, but was not so confident of fulfilling 
now. However, in a somewhat shaky vo:ce 
J accepted the proposal. 

„Mou know, went on Uncle Dick, he 
is just the fellow to take it into his head 
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to run away. Of curse. it would be a 
most foolish thing to do, and he would 
regret it afterwards. But he might do it. 
Use your influence to check any such folly. 
If you are powerless, well——”’ 

At this unsatisfactory pont Uncle Dick 
stopped abruptly and held out his hand. 
The next moment we had parted, and I 
was retrac.ng my steps in solitude. With 
no one to talk to, and the dusk falling, I 
began to talk to myself, and the ma'n 
feature of this one-sided conversation con- 
sisted of questions. Some of them were 
quite perplexing. For instance, Why had 
I not told Uncle Dick all I knew? Why 
had I allowed him to think Briarwood had 
no troubles for me to face, troubles which 
at times made me as rebellious as Douglas ? 
Above all, Why had I not confessed myself 
incapable of guiding my cousin in the path 
he should go? Vanity had accepted the 
task, and vanity would have to suffer the 
humiliation of defeat. 

Really, by the time the school-house came 
in sight again, I had developed quite a talent 
for self-analysis, and should have proceeded 
still further in the science if something had 
not occurred to scatter my philosophies to 
the four winds. It had become sufficiently 
dark by this time for some of the rooms at 
Briarwood to be lighted up. Among them 
were the private apartments occupied by 
Dr. Thorne. His rooms were on the ground 
floor, and the windows looked out over 
the playing-tields that stretched along the 
side of the road to Barharbour. As I 
trudged through the dust one of these 
windows had for some minutes past formed 
an interesting object. The blinds were not 
pulled down, so that the interior was visible, 
and in contrast with the darkness outside 
looked very agreeable. On drawing nearer, 
however, I was startled by witnessing a 
curious phenomenon. 

From the shadow under the s'll there 
slowly rose a round dark object. the size 
of a man’s head, though of course it did 
not become clearly defined until silhouctted 
against the glow of the window-pane. The 
darkness and the distance were too great 
to see by what means it rose and fell, but it 
hardly remained stationary for a moment. 
Like an eclipsing orb it stole from the 
shadow, grew slowly into a sphere, and 
suddenly dropped from sight again. Some 
mysterious being was looking into Dr. 
Thornes window; but who, and with what 


purpose ? It was long past the time for 
any of the boys to be abroad, unless by 
special permission, and such as these 
would hardly find entertainment in examin- 
ing by uncomfortable stealth a room so 
casy of access. 

Here was a chance of distinguishing 
myself. There could be little doubt that 
some evil-doer was seeking information 
which would stand him in good stead 
when undertaking a bolder enterprise; and 
if I could nip a burglarious plot in the bud, 
the ground I had lost this term would 
surely be recovered. Quickening my pace. 
I hugged all the shadow I could find and 
bore down on the vicinity of the window. 
The dark orb continued to rise and fall, 
though the intervals between the appearances 
increased in length. At last I had gained 
the shelter of the school walls and drew 
myself into a convenient niche. Scarcely 
had I done so when the dim figure at the 
window stepped softly away and moved 
over the turf in my direction. I waited 
for the marauder to pass, intending to 
follow immediately with an alarm; but 
the second part of this neatly arranged 
programme did not come off, for as the 
figure glided swiftly by me I saw that it was 
Douglas. For a moment I was spellbound, 
and then, steppng out from my cover, 
called to him in a whisper. But he only 
quickened his pace and vanished among 
the shadows of a little shrubbery. 

Pursuit would have been hopeless, and I 
furthermore hesitated to make the attempt, 
as it would most likely have led to the 
betrayal of the fugitive. So I made my 
way to the entrance-hall, wondering what 
his object could be in the exploit, and half 
fearing that he had already fulfilled Uncle 
Dick’s foreboding by taking French leave 
of Briarwood College. 

In a state of mental confusion, I reported 
my return and paid a very irregular visit 
to the commissariat department, whence, 
a kindly official having indulged my way- 
ward appetite, I retired to rest. But on 
entering the dormitory my growing fears 
were uprooted. Douglas was in » and, 
though it wanted two or three minutes of 
lights-out time, he was apparently wrapped 
in deep and peaceful slumber. Had I been 
as astute as my uncle. I should doubtless 
have recognised in this fact a further proof 
of Douglas's improvement. I should have 
seen in it a subterfuge to avoid meeting my 
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inquiring glances—a proof that he was 
becoming sensitive to the opinions of 
others ; but the only effect it had was to 
rouse a teasing doubt in my mind as to 
whether I had been mistaken in the shadowy 
form in the garden. Perhaps it was not 
Douglas after all? Absurd. Such a doubt 
was r'diculous, and I got into bed determined 
to s:ttle the matter the next day. 

But it was no easy task. Douglas was 
moody, and studiously avoided all con- 
versation. It was not until late in the 
eveninz that I boldly struck out. 

* Why were you looking in at the Doctor's 
window last night?“ said I. 

Douglas dropped his pen, and, in trying 
to recover it, k cked it under the table. 

“What busin:ss is that of yours? he 
retorted. 

I was on the point of making matters 
worse by firing up, when I recalled my 
talk with Uncle Dick and checked the words 
in time. 

* [ reckon I've a right to know, sceing 
how often I've backed you up this term," I 
said. 

* Nobody asked you to," returned Douglas, 
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** and I don't see that you've done either of 
us much good." 

Then youd like m? to go over to tho 
other side ? " It was a kind of challenge. 

Douglas groped for his pen before respond- 
ing, an l. having rovovered it, fell to testing 
th» nib on his thumb-nail. 

" don't say so," he answered slowly, 
“but you do talk such a lot, Ted. You 
poured it all out to Uncle Dick yesterday, 
till I wonder you've got any words left.“ 

“ And you wer? as mute as an Egyptian 
mummy,” I returned warmly. “ Did I toll 
Uncle Dick anyth'ng that you were ashamed 
for him to hear?“ 

Douglas flushed at this, and fell to 
humminz a tune as he bent over his books. 
I saw that as far as he was concerned the 
conversation was at an end, unless I could 
remove the offence of mv last remark. 

It seems to me,“ I said presently, that 
we could get along better if we pulled 
together.“ 

" Oh, well, if pulling together means 
telling vou what I was doing last night,” 
laughed Douglas, ** I don't mind letting tho 
mighty secret out. I was looking for my gun." 


* It was a jolly dangerous way of doing 
it," I said. “ Dr. Thorne will be sure to 
gi ve it you back before we break up, and you 
will b» wiser to wait till then." 

* Just so," replied Douglas in weighty 
tones, * but I wantel to make sure that he 
55 not already handed it over to Uncle 

ick." 

He put his books away as he spoke, and 
begin examining a large map. It was of 
Inla and the Indian Ocean, and Douglas 
survey * it with a pair of compasses, mutter- 
ing th» measurements as he wrote them 
down in a po-ket-book. Presently he 
looked up and said: 

Are you coming to Barharbour with me 
to-morrow afternoon ? "' 

I shook my head. 

* Not to-morrow,” I said, “ and I should 
advise you not to go." 

Douglas smiled. Little did I know as I 
spoke those words how I should contradict 
them the next day, and, in a spirit of 
rebellion, hand myself over to the guidance 
of the very will I had undertaken to 
control. . 

(To be continued.) 
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A NARROW ESCAPE FROM A LIONESS. 


À LITTLE Over six years ago, during the 

fall of 1900, I was living in Northern 
Mashonaland. We had left Inyanga, pro- 
ceeded along the track, almost level with 
the telegraph wires of the Trans-Continental 
to Nani, then striking almost due east to the 
Portuguese border and Makombi's country. 
Here we had made a base camp, intending to 
stay shooting for a fortnight or more. 

This chief Makombi was—and is still, 
I believe—head of a very powerful tribe. 
He had for years past been at loggerheads 
with the Portuguese military, and their 
punitive expeditions had met with variable 
success, Certainly the country over which 
he held sway was all in favour of the wily 
native. Enormously heavy overgrowth of 
vegetation formed impenetrable barriers 
to white troops, without a great amount of 
hard work and long delay. Vast swamps 
and quagmires, malaria, and the dreaded 
tse-tse fly all proved power weapons on the 
side of the aboriginals. 

His subjects, although extremely insolent 
—outside the pale of police jurisdiction— 
and overbearing with anyone they took 
to be Portuguese, usually proved amicable 
and civil towards a Britisher. They had 
respect and friendship towards the English 
—sometimes. Makombi had shortly before 
sent in presents and asked to be taken under 
British protection, but for various inter- 
national reasons received an evasive answer. 

One afternoon I was out with my shot- 
gun and had had fairly good sport with 
guinea-fowl and partridges. On the bank of 
a river—the upper source of the Garesi 
River, I think—one bird managed to drop 
on the opposite side of the stream. I 
was determined not to lose my bag, so sent 
one of my boys across to search for it. 
Finding a convenient place, I crossed and 
huntod about myself. 

My boy found the bird. and we had just 
started to return when I heard some voices, 
and a score of buck niggers had surrounded 
me, all jabbering excitedly. I did not 
speak their lingo, so was at a loss to under- 
stand what all the row was about. My 
bov—a Makalaka—was also unable to 
understand them. Finally, a gentleman 
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in the crowd spoke up in bad Sintebili, which 
I understood. 

Then ensued a long-winded Indaba which 
amounted to the fact that I was trespassin 
in Makombi's preserves. On being a 
that I was English, he said “ that they knew 
that ’—grinning—and that they wished 
me to keep to my own territory across the 
river. They were some young bloods of 
Makombi's on a hunting trip, and apparently 
not at all averse to some fun, especially with 
the odds considerably in their favour. The 
fact that they were all well armed with 
ass^gais, etc., and some guns, convinced me 
that further argument was useless, I 
therefore conducted a masterly retreat— 
as great generals always do—back across 
the stream. 

This seemed to appease them, and they 
followed me back to camp. Squatting 
down outside, they demanded some presents. 
This did not altogether please me, and I 
felt inclined to jib; but reflected that if 
they chose to be nasty, they could very easily 
cause us a most unpleasant experience. 
My pal, Mason, was very indignant, too, so 
I finally pretended to take a fancy to a 
light battle-axe belonging to one of them, 
and required that as my “ barsella ” 
(present). A gift of some cloth and beads 
and much bargaining put me in possession 
of the axe. A little tobacco as an extra put 
them in a good humour, and they started 
talking about hunting. 

They, it appeared, had had very bad luck 
and had killed but little meat. On the 
understanding that they should have 
the major portion of the meat and some of 
the skins, they agreed to show us where the 
buck were in large numbers. This proved 
very satisfactory for both parties, as we 
enjoyed good sport for about a week without 
shifting from the base camp. 

It was on the eighth day, I think, that 
the lion trouble commenced. They—the 
natives spoken of—warned us that there 
were a good many lions in that district, 
although up to then we had neither seen nor 
heard any. 

That night a great commotion amongst 
the carriers aroused us about 3 a.m. Turning 


out, gun in hand, we learnt that a lion had 
carried off a dog belonging to one of them. 
He—the dog—had been sleeping amongst 
the gang near the entrance to the shelter. 
The lion had pushed aside the loose bits of 
tree which formed the door and taken him. 
The yelp of the victim had awakened the 
sleeping boys, who were, of course, tre- 
mendously excited, They persisted in say- 
ing that there were several around the camp, 
although we could not hear a sound. 

The night was pitch black and inclined to 
rain. Anyone who goes into long grass on 
such a night—or any night for that matter 
—] consider is looking for trouble and an 
early demise.: Odds on he'll get both. Wo 
sat up. smoked until the excitement had 
died down, and then, telling one of the boys 
off to attend tb the fires, we turned in and 
slept the sleep of the tired. When morning 
‘ame the tracks of five lions—two bigger 
than the others—could be seen in the wet 
soil. Evidently quite a family party. 

The night's adventure furnished plenty 
of food for discussion amongst the boys 
for the day. Every individual one had a 
different version as to what actually 
happened. I believe that that lion walked 
ar und and deliberately trod on the hand 
or foot of two-thirds of the niggers in camp. 
He was a mighty mean lion, anyhow; he 
might have obliged everybody. 

in the evening we got into the boys’ 
shelter with prismatic lights, etc., ready, 
watched until about 2 A. u., but without 
any sign of their majesties. Determined 
if possible to bag one, we sent to a kraal 
and bought a couple of live goats as bait. 
I had heard and seen lions before at close 
quarters, but had never had a kill. One 
of the goats was accordingly tied up to a 
bush a few yards away from the camp. 
His pal being in the near vicinity, they 
could be relied on to keep up a fairly inviting 
bleat—from the lion's point of view at any 
rate. A shelter of boughs and green bushes 
was erected in a suitable position near, 
and in this we took up our position that 
evening. 

It was a splendid night for the purpose. 
Ciear and starlight, a half-moon due to 


appear about ten or eleven o'clock. As we 
day facing the west the moon would shine 
over our shoulders, much to our advantage. 

Up till about midnight nothing was heard, 
bar the usual forest noises and the incessant 
baa-baa of the goats. 

Presently we heard a low “ wough” 
ecine distance away. The goat tugged 
frantically at its leash, and baa'd more than 
rever. My nerves were strung at concert. 
pitch, and when my boy touched me on the 
shoulder to draw my attention, I nearly 
jumped out of my skin. He pointed at 
something away to the right. I watched 
and heard the gentle rustle of bushes and 
caught a glimpse of a hazy form among 
the trees. At that moment a small cloud 
obscured the weak light of the rising moon, 
and for some time I saw nothing. Simul- 
taneously I heard my boy beside me utter 
a soft click, and saw the form of the lion about 
to spring on the goat. The cloud cleared 
away just at the right moment, and, taking 
quick aim on his shoulder—he was three- 
quarters on—I fired. 

The bang of the Martini and the mighty 
-deep-voiced roar of the lion seemed as one. 
I felt a horrible desire to get up and bolt 
for the nearest tree. For a moment I was 
blinded by smoke. The lion lay on the 
ground roaring horribly and seemed unable 
to get up. As I was about to fire again, a 
shot from Jimmy at the other end of the 
shelter told me that he had found another. 
Taking careful aim for the second time, I 
drew on his head. He bounded off the 

ound a little and came down on his shoulder. 

e was finished. 

Lying quiet for a moment—I wanted to 
be certain he was dead—I heard Jimmy’s 
voice inquiring how things were. I replied 
that I thought my friend was dead, and 
inquired what had happened to him. 

Lighting up the prismatic torches, we 
examined our respective bags. For Jimmy 
had got one too—a youngster he proved. 
Just after I fired he saw him running through 
the bushes not ten yards away, and had 
promptly put one S his hind-quarters 
—lengthways on—which had travelled up 
his spine and silenced him almost without a 
kick. My bag was a fully grown male 
with a very mangy yellow mane. The first 
shot had broken his near fore-shoulder, dis- 
abling him ; the second smashed the lower 
jaw and continued through to the brain. 

Our boys, who had been watching and 
listening from the camp, now came out, and, 
with much yelling and jabbering, carried 
th» carcasses in. The remainder of the 
might was spent in great rejoicing over 
the death of their natural enemies. One 
gentleman in particular devoted several 
Hours in chanting extravagant eulog:es 
of the prowess and bravery, etc., of their 
white chiefs. 


The best part of the morning was spent 
in making up for lost sleep. About four 
in the afternoon we sallied out in search of 
buck again, and enjoyed fairly good sport, 
a tssebe falling to me and two reedbuck 
to Jimmy. 

On our return about an hour after sun- 
down—later than intended—we were sur- 
prised to b» met with wails of lamentat:on 
from the whole camp. Mi-wa-a! Mi-wa-a! 
the cry of lament and woe rane in our ears. 
Just after sunset Mani—a youth of fifteen or 
Sixteen —had gone down to the river with a 
bucket to fetch water. Another boy going 
on a similar errand later ha? found an over- 
turned pul but no Mani. His footprints 
and those of a lion, a few drops of blood in 
the sand, provided ample evidence of the 
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catastrophe. Setting up a howl, the worthy 
returned at full speed to acquaint his 
brethren. The actual facts can easily be 
filled in. The boy, returning with the pail 
of water, a lion stalks him from the bush a 
few vards away ; & spring, and the lion is 
off with the unfortunate into the recesses of 
the bush to devour him at its leisure. 

Something would have to be done to try 
and avenge the death of the poor fellow. 
It was of course impossible to do much then. 
He was past all help by now. Lighting 
torches and taking a big crowd of boys with 
us, we picked up the lion's spoor and traced 
it some distance into the bush. We found 
it impossible to follow up the track, and 
returned after about two hours' beating 
around in the vicinity. The boys were 
scared and superstitious. It was far from 
pleasant looking for lions—especially when 
they had got their quarry—under such 
circumstances, 

All night long they kept up their dismal 
cry of lament over their lost brother. I 
noticed that they were unflagging in their 
attentions to the log fires around the camp. 

Barring the dismal howling of a hyena, 
we were not disturbed. The country was 
now in fine condition for spooring. The 
few rains had softened the soil, rendering 
any animal’s tracks very easy to follow. I 
was glad to notice on awaking that it 
had not rained, as this might easily have 
obliterated the spoor. 

The boys were greatly excited and pleased 
to hear that we intended to follow up the 
lion and if possible avenge their comrade. 
Our friends of Makombi's country also 
volunteered to come, and as they were first- 
rate huntsmen we were only too glad. 
Up to the time of starting they chanted 
themselves into quite an heroic frame of 
mind, foretelling in their own picturesque 
lingo the mighty deeds they would do when 
they met the quarry. As all their songs are 
accompanied with pantomimic gestures, it is 
rather interesting to watch them. 

The weather promising cool, and the sky 
inclined to be overcast, we did not, I re- 
member, start as early as usual. 

On examining the spoor at the scene of 
the tragedy, we were pleased to find it 
intact. Two of the hunting boys leading 
on the trail, we at last sallied forth. The 
spoor led through some thick bush and 
undergrowth across some open grassland 
down into a rocky ravine, where the spoor 
proved very difficult to follow, and was 
finally lost for some time. Opening out, 
the boys searched in all directions, and 
finally some one found it, only to lose it 
again a few minutes afterwards. This 
continued for some time. In one place a 
good deal of blood was seen. Evidently the 
brute had mauled the unfortunate victim 
afresh here. The tracks finally disappeared 
on some very rocky soil. 

The boys seemed altogether at fault, so 
Jimmy and I decided to split up our party 
and strike out in different directions. This 
we did, and I was soon traversing some 
heavily wooded country to the left of the 
ravine. About a mile and a-half along my 
boy called my attention to some very fresh 
lion spoor, evidently only minutes old. It 
was travelling at right-angles to our direction 
and-may or may not have been the marks of 
the one we were in search of. Anyhow, I 
immediately turned off to follow them. 

Shortly my leading boy—I had about 
eight or ten with me—dropped behind a 
small bush. We all immediately followed 
suit. I peered in the direction indicated, 
aud saw a lioness slowly mouching—that is 
the most descriptive word—along about 

[THE END. ] 
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throe to four hundred yards off. She was 
going in an oblique direction to us. I 
esitated whether to try a shot with the 
hope of exciting her and bringing her 
towards us, or attempt further stalking. 
I decided on a long shot, so, resting my 

n for steady aim in the fork of a tree, 

fired. 

When the smoke cleared she had dis- 
appeared. A boy informed me that she 
had sprung sideways, as if startled, and 
slunk round a bush out of sight. I waited 
& minute or so to see if she would show herself 
anywhere. 

Followed by the boys, I cautiousl 
approached nearer the spot at which 
fired, but could see no signs of her. I did 
not relish following her up, as the bush into 
which she had gone proved to thicken in a 
manner that was anything but inviting. 

Slowly and very gingerly I entered the 
near vicinity. All but five of the boys with 
me refused to advance any farther. I had 
proceeded some distance in this manner 


when, rounding a thick bush, I suddenly 


found myself face to face with the lioness. 
In a flash I saw her crouch together ready 
to spring. She seemed to be about threc 
yards from me, and as I looked and was 
bringing my gun up she sprang. I fired 
hurriedly from the hip and turned to the 
left to run. My foot slipped on the soft 
soil, and down I came on my shoulder. As 
I fell I saw a flash of yellow above me. 
Thoughts flashed across my mind outside 
the actions around me. It seemed like a 
dream, and I vaguely wondered why the 
beast did not alight on me. Of course, all 
this happened almost simultaneously. 

As I struck the ground I rolled over and 
away—instinctively, I suppose. Shots, yells, 
and growls sounded around me indistinctly, 
and, scrambling to my feet—I expected the 
brute on the top of me—I looked around for 
a place of safety, and to see what had be- 
come of the lioness, Seeing my gun a few 
feet away, I seized and loaded it. About 
ten yards away lay my enemy, struggling 
and growling in the throes of death, with three 
of my boys a short distance from her. She 
was savagely biting at assegais sticking into 
her, and was evidently mortally wounded 
and disabled. Another shot at the back of 
her ear put an end to her misery. 

Up till then I did not feel any shock 
from my narrow escape, but as soon as the 
crisis was over I began to feel rather sick and 
faint. I sat down for a few minutes to 
recover. 

Meanwhile the boys—the others had ar- 
rived on the scene—danced and whooped 
around the carcass in great glee, savagely 
hacking the dead body with assegais, until 
I shouted to them to desist. 

On examining her I found three bullet- 
wounds. One on her off-paw—probably 
my first shot which had struck low, or 
ricochetted—one in the lower chest, and the 
other had smashed her hip-bone. From 
the position and direction of the wounds: 
I should say that the chest-wound was my 
fluke shot when in the act of springing. 
The last shot was credited to one of the boys. 
They had all fired, they said ; and as they were 
behind me it was a wonder they did not ba 
me as well. 'The skin was literally hack 
in pieces with assegai-thrusts, and proved 
useless to keep as a memento. But as the 
boys had probably saved my life I forgave 
them. 

Cutting off the paws and head as trophies, 
I gave the remnants of the skin to the boys. 
They cut the hide into strips, cure them by 
drying in the sun, and wear them below the 


knees and on the arms as amulets. 
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T various times the dress of the Scottish 
11 Highlander is brought before the 
notice of the natives of other lands, and at 
such times its picturesque qualities attract 
the attention of all who see it. In general 
style it remains almost the same as it was 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but various modifications have taken place 
in details. Its distinctive features of kilt 
and plaid make it very conspicuous. 


L 


tants of Scotland wore short kirtles and 
wraps or plaids. Early sculptures are too 
weatherworn to indicate detail with any 
accuracy, but by 1583 we find that the dress 
is described as consisting of a short coat, 
hose of tartan, and a long shirt, probably 
the saffron shirt worn by the nobles. This 
voluminous garment resembled the belted 
plaid, and was of linen dyed saffron, and 
constituted & mark of distinction for chief- 
tains. Coloured plaids were used, but a 
preference was shown for brown as rendering 


Apparently as early as 1093 the inhabi- 
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THE HIGHLAND COSTUME 
By Frampton BLEWITT. 


the wearer leas noticeable when hiding in the 
heather. 

The belted plaid (Breacan fheile) was so 
called on account of its being girt with a 
belt round the waist, the portion wrapped 
round the loins forming the kilt, while the 
remainder was looped up to the shoulder. 
This form of dress was most convenient ; 
the short kilt afforded freedom of movement, 
and the upper portion could be pulled round 


the body as a protection against rain and 
cold. In winter, trousers or trews were 
sometimes worn, but on all journeys, or 
when active movement was an essential, the 
“ Breacan fheile” arranged as a kilt and 
plaid was adopted. 

In the early eighteenth century a short 
coat, waistcoat, breeches, and bonnet were 
often worn, but still the belted plaid was 
used for all purposes of travel. Rough 
shoes of hide with the hair on, fastened by 
thongs, covered the feet. 

In 1543 a Caithness priest refers to his 


5 being called red shanks and 
* rough footide Scottis.” 

The kilt and plaid were often accompanied 
by the upper garmeats of the fashion of 
the day, and the plaid being fastened at the 
left shoulder with à brooch, and the sword 
carried by a broad diagonal belt, the result 
was picturesque to a degree. 

Early in the eighteenth century a law was 
passed prohibiting the wearing of the High- 
land costume, but this was repealed in 1782. 

The belted plaid, though so eminently 
suited for wearing in the open air, became 
too cumbersome when more indoor industries 
grew up, and so we find that the upper part 
of the plaid was separated from the kilt 
portion, which then became the philibeg. 
This separation of the Breacan fheile” 
into shoulder-plaid and philibeg ’’ has not 
detracted from its picturesque appearance, 
as can be seen by comparing the illustration 
showing the old method of wearing it and 
the uniform of a piper in a Highland regiment 
of to-day. 

In 1740 the Black Watch Regiment wore 
a scarlet jacket and waistcoat with buff 
facings, and a tartan plaid of twelve yards, 
worn as a “ belted plaid " on all ceremonial 
drills. On the belt hung pistols, and the 
dirk, when worn. They carried musket, 
bayonet, and broadsword. Off duty they 
wore the little kilt. Some of the men 
carried the circular target. The sword-belt 
was black and the cartouche- box was carried 
in front, supported by a belt round the 
middle. The flat-topped bonnet usually 
worn was very useful as a head- covering, 
especially in bad weather, but latterly the 

lengarry cap has come into considerable 
avour. Chiefs wore eagles’ feathers in their 
bonnets, and the badge of the clan was also 
worn by chieftains and followers. 

During the period when body-armour 
was worn in England and France we find 
that the Highlanders had armour to some 
degree, but the various differences of style 
so marked in England are not found. Old 
forms of armour were retained for con- 
siderable periods. The chief body-armour 
appears to have been the hauberk of mail 
and chausses of mail similar to those worn by 
the twelfth-century Crusaders. The quilted 
haubergeon also appears to have been used to 
a great extent. Occasionally there were 
additions of plate, but only one example of 
a monument showing full plate-armour is 
known. Swords, spears and axes, bows and 
arrows, were the weapons of offence. A 
steel bonnet was worn. 

During the seventeenth century the arms 
were varied, and those in most common use 
were pistols, swords, muskets and pikes, 
the bow and arrow, and the two-handed 
sword. This heavy two-handed sword was 
a very popular weapon, and the form of hilt 
and guard was as shown in the tage 

The glaive, resembling a scythe fastened 
to a pole, often had a hand guard on the 
shaft to protect the hand nearer the point. 
The Lochaber axe and Jedburgh axe, as well 
as the simple war axe, were extensively 


The two-handed sword just mentioned 
is the true “ Claymore,’ though this name 
is often applied to the basket-hilted broad- 
sword. This broadsword was introduced 
as a cavalry weapon during the later years 
of the seventee..tn century. The famous 
-Andrea Ferrara blades were much esteemed, 
though the idea that they were all the work ` 
of one swordsmith is now considered to be 
erroneous. A sword with a basket-hilt was 
worn by the Doge’s Guard in Venice during 


the sixteenth century, and perhaps the 
Scottish broadsword is an adaptation of 
that weapon. 

The dirk is a peculiar weapon of the 
dagger class, having a long blade of triangu- 
lar section, a cylindrical pommel, swelling 
at centre, and no guard. The grip is 
invariably ornamented with some pattern 
of knot-work. Targets were usually of 
wood, covered with leather, and studded. 
In the centre was a large boss, sometimes 
bored to take a spike. 

The powder-horn shown in the figure 
indicates the peculiar flattened form of this 
most useful article of equipment, and was 
ornamented with various patterns. It had 
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a wooden bottom, and a plug to stop the 
mouth. The Highland pistol was always 
very ornamental, and this remark applies 
also to the muskets. 

The sporran or pocket-purse which hangs 
in front of the wearer originally consisted 
of a simple bag closed with a string. This 
was often ornamented with tassels, and in 
the course of time has grown into the 
ornamental and picturesque form shown 
in the figure of the piper. The plaid was 
secured at the shoulder or on the breast with 
a large brooch of metal, often beautifully 
ornamented, and sometimes set with a large 
stone. 

It is interesting to note that we are in- 
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formed it was the practice of the Highland 
archer to draw the string to the breast and 
not to the ear, as the Saxons did. 

In modern times the Highland dress is 
worn on ceremonial occasions, and when a 
special gathering of Highlanders takes place. 
Usually the shoulder plaid, philibeg, sporran, 
dirk, hose of tartan, and low shoes with 
large buckles are worn. The doublet or 
jacket, with the glengarry cap, completes a 
costume at once picturesque and dignified. 
Many of the old heads of Scottish families are 
doing all that is possible to keep up the 
interest in their national dress, and it is 
hoped that their efforts will be crowned 
with complete success. 


SOME NOVELTIES IN WATER SPORTS. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by CLARKE AND HYDE.) 


Novelty Race in Canoes with Broomsticks. Several Canoes were Swamped. 
* 


M the last regatta held at Marlow some 
novel and interesting water sports 


were to be seen on the programme. One 
of the races which caused intense excite- 
ment and amusement to the spectators 
was the novelty canoe race—a race for 
Canadian canoes with three persons in 
each. In place of paddles the competitors 
were supplied with broomsticks. The race 
was to a certain point, round, and back 
again. However, few of the competitors 
finished the course, the majority using 
their paddles with more energy than dis- 
cretion, with the result that their canoes 
got filled with water and they wer? 
swamped. 

Another interesting feature of the race 
was the difficulty often experienced in 
steering the canoes. 

An obstacle race for punts was also the 
cause of much merriment. In this race 
three competitors manned each punt, the 
punt itself being propelled by paddles. 
From the bridge hoop barrels were sus- 
pended, and through these each of the 
competitors had to crawl. After paddling 
to a pre-arranged point farther up-stream, 
the punts had to return across a heavy 
wooden boom suspended in the water. In 
order to do this successfully it was necessary 
for the punts to attain as much speed as 
possible, and just before striking the boom 
for all the occupants to crowd into the 


stern, so as to raise the bow high out of the 
water, and allow the punt to shoot as far 


Obstacle Race in Punts. Marlow Regatta. 


as possible over the boom. The com. 
petitors then scramble hastily into the bow 
in the endeavour to see-saw the punt over 
the obstruction. The difficulty in getting 
the punt clear of the boom caused many 
of the competitors to take an involuntary 
bath. 

The chief item of interest, however, on 
the programme was undoubtedly the game 
of canoe pushball. This novel water sport 
is the invention of the officials of the Marlow 
Rowing Club. It is played with a large 
canvas-covered inflatable ball, and is 
essentially a game for swimmers only, as 
during the play many canoes inevitably 
get swamped. 

The rules are for four or six canoes a- 
side. The competitors at the start of the 
game are lined up each side against their 
own goal, and the ball is placed in the 
centre of the river by the referee. At 
a given signal all the canoes make a 
rush for the ball, and endeavour to force 
it between the goal.posts of their oppo- 
nents. 

Each canoe is manned by two men, the 
one in the stern being allowed a paddle to 
manceuvre the canoe. 

The ball may not be held in the hand 
or placed in the canoe, but it may be lifted 
from the water and thrown when shooting 
for the goal or passing. This frequently 
causes the upsetting of a canoe. 
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The game as played at Marlow lasts 
twenty minutes. At half-time the com- 


petitors change goals, as in foot ball. 
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mraeg," an expression which he assured 
me meant, No Welsh. 
* I found it in Borrow's ‘ Wild Wales, 


Some of our readers who have enjoyed Cu 
pushball on land may like to try this water 
game while the summer lasts. 
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Bringing the Ball Back to the Middle of the River after a Goal has been Scored. 
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MY LATEST HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


By E. R. Harrison, LL.B., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Herne, “ Lakeland,” .“ My Holidays with Mac,” etc. 
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PART I. 


In the Near Future. 
— — 


rn,—Gosodir rooms ar wahan yn 
preifet a ganlyn yn ochr Rhyd 


y tas 
-ddu : 
Mr. Griffith Griffiths, Mr. Griffith Roberts, 
Mr. Robert Griffiths, Mr. Owen Owens, Mr. 


William Roberts. Mae gan Mr. Owen 
Davies dy helaeth a chysurus a digon o rooms 
tw gosod ar wahan.— Yr eiddoch, GRIFFITH 
Daviks, 

* Here's a how-de-do," sang Mac, pitch- 
ing the foregoing epistle across the table 
towards me. 

Mac had chosen North Wales for the 
annual holiday, and on my naming Bedd- 
gelert as a promising centre, said that he 
would make all necessary arrangements as 
to rooms. 

“Its an awfully good dodge,“ he said. 
“ Old Fluffy, one of our fellows at school, 
told me about it. You write a polite letter 
to the local postmaster, asking him to let 


you know where decent rooms 
are to be had, and he sends 
you some addresses so that 
you can fix things up in 
advance without any bother 
at all. You leave it to me. 
I'll see to it all.” 

He had seen to it, but he 
had overlooked the fact that 
ninety per cent. of the people 
of Carnarvonshire speak Welsh, 
and forty-eight per cent. speak 
Welsh only. 

What's to be done?” he 
asked. 

" , borrow, or steal a 

Welsh dictionary," I answered, 

" and use what little common- 

sense you have. It is clear 

that your friend the Welsh 
postmaster has sent you some addresses, 
and you may as well write to the people he 
names." 

" Yes," began Mac, “but he may be 
warning us against some of them. Look 
at that last sentence about Mr. Owen 
Davies with his ‘ digon o rooms.’ I suppose 
‘digon means diggings, but it may mean 
pizsty, and the whole sentence may read, 
'Don't stay with Mr. Owen Davies; his 
rooms are like a pigsty, no good at all.“ 

“ You must chance that," I replied. “ By 
the way, I don’t think much of your friend 
Fluffy.” 

“ I'll take it out of him next term," said 
Mac, with emphasis. 

After breakfast Mac, who was deter- 
mined not to be beaten, wrote to some of 
the Griffiths named in the letter, carefully 
adding as a postscript in each case, Dim 


attack by the river. 


that book you've been making me read," 
he said. Oh, yes, I got through it in 
small doses, and it isn't so bad, but Borrow 
didn't climb the hills enough for me. He 
used to stay in the villages and gossip with 
the people, and I can't do that," he added. 
Dim Cumraeg." 

A few days later, Mrs. Griffith Griffiths 
having agreed to receive us during our stay 
in the Principality, we weze in the Irish mail 
train and Mac was happy. We had reserved 
seats, and a label on the carriage-window 
informed us that we were to have as travel- 
ling companions a real live British general 
and his wife. Mac was particularly pleased 
at the prospect of coming into contact with 
80 famous a personage, and was all attention 
when he entered the train. 

The general, who was a kindly, good- 
looking, white-haired old man, leaned back 
in his seat and half-closed his eyes. Mac, 
who was eagerly watching him in a stealthy 
fashion, thought he was dreaming of the 
past, recalling to his mind scenes that had 
roused the enthusiasm of every boy in the 
British Empire. 

Near Watford, however, his daydreams 
were interrupted in a somewhat common- 
place fashion. 

" John," said the lady opposite him, 
* did you put in my sponge ? ” 

" Yes, my dear," replied the famous 
warrior. 

" We have surprisingly little luggage 


with us this journey,” said the lady, shortly 


afterwards. 

** Well, there are your two large and three 
small bags, my portmanteau, your four 
boxes in the van, and three parcels on the 
rack," said the general. Is not that enough 
for you?” 

“I have never travelled with less than 
fifteen packages before. Oh, John, and 
you have not brought your book with you.” 

“ Yes, here it is, and the green one is for 

ou." 

* No, I do not like that book; give me 
the other and you can read it yourself.” 

“ But I have read it once." 

* Never mind, you must read it again." 

“ Well,” said Mac, as we changed at 
Chester, it seems that even generals don't 
have things all their own way. Why, I 
believe he does just as his wife tells him, 
and he's a V.C. too.” 

We had an hour to wait at Chester, and 
utilised the time in making a journey 
round the city walls. Mac was keenly 
interested in the Phoenix Tower, from the 
top of which King Charles I. is said to have 
watched the (to him) disastrous battle of 
Rowton Moor; also the Water Tower, a 
fortification defending the city from an 
When we had com- 
pleted the circuit of the walls we entered 
the old town, and Mac soon pointed out the 
“rows.” 

“ Look," he said, I read about these in 
‘Wild Wales.“ 

Borrow’s account of the Chester rows is 
worth reproducing here : 


“The Chester row is a broad, arched, stone gallery 
running parallel with the street witbin the facades of 
the houses ; it is partly open on the side of the street, 
and just one story above it. Within the rows... are 
shops, every shop being on that side which is farthest 
from the street. . These rows, to which you ascend 
by stairs up narrow passages, were originally built for 
the security of the wares of the principa] merchants 
against the Welsh. Should the mountaineers break into 
the town, as they frequently did, they might rifle some of 
the common shops, where their booty would be slight, 
but those which contained the more costly articles 
would be beyond their reach, for at the first alarm the 
doors of the passages, up which the stairs led, would be 
closed, and all access to the upper streeta cut off, from 
the open arches of which missiles of all kinds, kept 
ready for such occasions, could be discharged upon tbe 


Intruders, who would be soon glad to beat a retreat. 
These rows and the walls nre certainly the most re- 
markable memorials of old times which Chester has to 
boast of." 


When we returned to the station we 
entered the Bangor express, and were soon 
running along the margin of the Sands of 
Dee. I called Mac's attention to the sands, 
wondering whether he was sufficiently 
serious to remember thcir associations. In 
order to test him I quietly hummed an 


“ Why, of course," he exclaimed suddenly, 
* this is where Mary went to call the cattle 
home, to call the cattle home, to call the 
cattle home. I don't know how many times 
she called them; at least three, [ suppose. 
But I say, loo at that awful marsh. Mustn't 
it have been wet for poor Mary? It was 
wicked to send her. No wonder she was 
drowned in the ‘cruel crawling foam.’ Is 
not this a jolly ride though ? " 

It was. We were now skirting the beach 
itself, and travelled along the shore for many 
miles, passing Rhyl and Colwyn Bay, and 
stopping at Llandudno Junction behind 
the Great Orme’s Head. We then crossed 
the water, under the walls of the castle, 
to pretty Conway, and so on, round the end 
of the great Snowdon range, at Penmaen- 
mawr, to Bangor. 

The next station beyond Bangor was 
Menai Bridge, and we caught a glimpse of 
both the bridges across the Straits as we 
hurried along. Then came Carnarvon, and 
immediately afterwards Dinas Junction, 
where we left the North-Western system 
and committed ourselves and our baggage 
to the tender mercies of the ''two-foot ” 
railway. The full title of this line is the 
North Wales Narrow Gauge Railway, but it 
is always known locally as the “ two-foot,” 
a name which seems more appropriate than 
the more formal designatign. 

There was not much room in the carriages ; 
Mac filled one seat, while I found the other 
none too large. Our speed was by no means 
excessive, for we tore along at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, and so near were the 
banks on each side of the train that Mac 
gathered a bunch of heather as we travelled. 
Candour compels me to add that it was not 
a large bunch ! 

When we reached a station the guard 
jumped out of the train. unlocked the book- 
ing-office door, sold tickets to the waiting 
passengers, locked up again, and then 
signalled to the driver to re-start the train. 
Once we stopped at Nowhere-in-particular, 
apparently to let a Welsh farmer get out 
at his own door, instead of walking back 
from the next station. After nearly an 
hour's ride we reached the terminus at 
Rhyd-ddu, re-named by the railway com- 
pany Snowdon— presumably for advertising 
purposes—and started to walk the remaining 
three miles to Beddgelert, down a long 
green valley, with Snowdon rising on the 
left and Moel Hebog on the right-hand 
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side. Both hills were cloud-capped, and 
their summits quite hidden. 

Passing Pitt's Head, a rock by the road- 
side bearing a remarkable resemblance to the 
Statesman after whom it has been named, 
we followed & newly stoned road. There 
were two miles of the stones and they were— 
to put it mildly —trying. 

Whatever they want to stone their roa ds 
for in August I cannot make out," said Mac. 
“ Why can't they do it in the winter and use 
a steam-roller afterwards ? Here, it's about 
time you hung on to this bag for a bit." 

We learned that evening why the road 
had just been stoned. The great thunder- 
stcrm of August 2, 1996, was experiencel 
ac its worst near Rhyd-ddu, and the road 
we were traversing had been torn up by 
the rush of water, and turned into the bed 
of a river. A week before, the road had been 
one of the best in the district. 

We were not sorry to find the house of 
Mrs. Griffith Griffiths on the near side of 
Beddgelert, and a glance at our quarters 
convinced us that they would do. Then 
Mac ate steadily for half an hour. 

The view from our window was attrac- 
tive. We were well up a hillside, soma 
thirty feet above the roal, beyond which 
was the River Colwyn, and, beyond the 
river, Moel Heboz towering up to a height 
of 2,560 feet. 

Mac started to write postcards an- 
nouncing our arrival, but soon stopped 
writing to exclaim, “ Waat a wobbly table! 
I really can't stand this. What are we to 
do?" 

I examined the article o? furniture to which 
he referred, and found it to belong to the 
drawing-room variety, having a finely 
painted top, but only one leg. 

* If we tell our good landlady we don't 
like her beautiful table it will break her 
heart," I said. I ö could see how she loved 
that table from her look when you camo in 
and were about tə put your boots on it.” 

"I wasn't," Mic cried indignantly. “It 
was only my baz.” 

" Well, your boots are in your bag—one 
pair at all events," I replied. 

Mac looked at me with scorn in his eye, 
but said nothinz. Soon, however, he 
finished his post-cards and placed them on 
the mantel. 

“Now we'll explore the place, he 
announced. 

* Well, doa't leave those cards behind; 
no doubt we shall discover the post- office.“ 

Thanks,“ said Mac in a somewhat 
supercilious tone; “I prefer to forget them.“ 

Wondering what game he had in his mind, 
for I knew from his manner that somethinz 
was there, I started with him to explore the 
village. Oan arriving at the bridge over the 
Colwyn we found that the greit flood 
caused by the storm of a weck before had 
washed it, or rather one side of it, com- 
pletely away. The village policeman assured 
us—in English—that the foundations were 

(To be continued.) 
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over a thousand years old, for which reason 
the villagers apparently thought the bridge 
would last for ever; but a single thunder- 
storm had broken it down in the space of 
two hours. 

We crossed the river by a temporary 
wooden structure and entered some fields 
to make our bow to the grave of Gelert. 
You all know the story of Llewelyn's 
faithful hound. His remains are supposed to 
lie beneath a tre» at Boddeelert, near the 
river, at the foot of the hills on which his 
quick-tempered master was accustomed to 
hunt. The village is said to be named after 
the doz, but it is not always well to probo 
these ancient lezends too deeply. 

Mac found the house of his postmaster, 
and called to thank him for his courtesy 
in assisting us. The mail-cart stgod outside 
the door. 

" Look," said Mac, “it still has the 
letters V. R.“ painted on it. Apparently 
they don't yet know down here that good 
Queen Victoria is dead.” 

On our return home our landlady met us, 
almost at the door. 

"Oh," she exclaimed, I found on 
clearing away the tea-things that the table 
in your room was a very shaky one, so I 
have pushed it into the corner and put you 
a nice square one in its place.” 

I thanked her profusely, while Mac, who 
enterel the house somewhat hastily, was 
seized with a violent fit of coughing. Tears 
were rolling down his cheeks, but no sooner 
were we alone than I perceived that the 
cough was merely a device to conceal the 
fact that he was almost choking with 
laughter. On my begzing for an explana- 
tion, he laughed the more, at the same time 
pointing inanely to the mantelpiece. The 
only thing to be seen there was his forgotten 
correspondence. I took down the post- 
cards, and as I read one a light dawned 
upon me: 

" Arrived serenely. Jolly comfortable 
rooms, but a wibbly-wobbly, one-legged 
table. Don't know how I am to write on 
it, so will stop. Yours, Mac.” 

No do you not admire my strategy?! 
he cried. ‘ You wouldn't have got a table 
at all, except that intoxicated specimen, 
but for my post-cards. I think I'll go and 
post them now." 

We retired early, for the long journey 
had tired us, and Mac, on gaining the bed- 
room, opened his portmanteau and pro- 
ceeded to shake tho contents out upon the 
bed. I ventured to remonstrate some- 
what emphatically, but he heeded me not. 

“Turn yours out the same way— it’s 
much the quickest. Oh, don’t be so jolly 
methodical; you are always tidying up. I 
believe that when I am at school you spend 
your Saturday afternoons in tidying up 
the dust-bin. Look sharp into bed or you 
won't get any clothes." 

* Go to sleep, chatterbox,” I said, and for 
& wonder he did so at once. 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F. R. N. s., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 


Madras. 


T coins of the great Southern Presidency of Madras follow the 

Hindu monetary system, the unit of which was in gold, called by 
the Hindoos varāha, by the Moslems hun, and by Europeans, 
The pagoda was subdivided 
into fanams, faluce, and cash, thus: Twenty cash to one faluce, 
four faluce to ono fanam, and forty-two fanams to one pagoda, which 
was equal to about three and a-half rupees. 


pagoda, from the device on one side. 


Author of “Art and English Coins," etc. etc. 


PART IIL — continued. 


Madras, authorised by the English, are silver fanams and double 
fanams, struck in the reign of Charles 11, bearing the figure of a 


The first coins of 


od upon one side and two c's interlinked on the other. 
ben of native workmanship, are ill-struck on thick and dumpy 
pieces of metal, not unlike flattened bullets. The double fanam 
only differs from the fanam in size. 
with circulating in the bazaars of India at the present day, and they 
are not difficult to obtain in England. 
During the eighteenth century, and up to 1835, when the general 


These coins, 


They may still be often met 
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coinage for India came into force, the coins of Madras may be 
divided into two groups, the first comprising gold, silver, and 
copper coins having distinctive European features in their designs, 
and the second consisting of gold and silver coins struck in imitation 
of the pieces issued by the Nawab of Arcot. "The coins of the first 
group can be divided into five issues. The first issue comprises 
the fanam, double fanam, and treble fanam in silver, and the 
faluce, half-faluce, and quarter-faluce in copper. Their description 
is as follows: 

Obverse.—Type: An orb and cross inscribed C. C. E.; the 
quarter-faluce is inscribed v. E. I. c. | 

Reverse. —Type : Indian characters within a beaded circle. 
These coins were issued throughout the whole of the eighteenth 

century, at any rate as regards the copper pieces, and some of the 
faluce and half-faluce bear the dates (1693 to 1806) on the reverse 
instead of the Indian characters. Nevertheless, the coins are by no 
means common, and the silver pieces are rare. 

The second issue of coins comprises the faluce or twenty cash, 
half-faluce, quarter-faluce, and one cash in copper, of the following 
design : 

Obverse.— Type: The Company's arms, supporters, crest, and 
motto. Inscription: EAST. INDIA. COMPANY, and date 1803 and 
1808. 

Reverse. Type: The value in Persian and English, XX. CASH, 
x. CASH, V . CASH, or I . CASH, as the case may be. 

The cash differs from the other denominations in that it bears the 
Company's crest and the date, 1803, only on the obverse (fig. 20). All 
tuese coins are commonly met with. The one-cash piece has the 
reputation of being the smallest colonial coin ever struck in a collar. 


FIG. 20. 


The third issue of coins for Madras consists of the dub or faluce 
and half-dub in copper, both pieces being very scarce in fine con- 
dition. Their description is as follows : 

Obverse.—Type: Persian legend, In the year of Christ 1808. 

Faluce of the Honourable Company.“ 

Reverse.—Type: The value in Telugu, in three lines; under- 
neath, 1 DUB or 3 DUB, as the case may be. 


The fourth issue, struck in 1811, comprises the double-pagoda and ` 


pec? in gold ; Rel Pogona quarter-pagoda, five fanams, double- 
anam, and fanam in silver; double-faluce or fcrty cash, faluce, 
half-faluce, quarter-faluce, and eighth-faluce in copper. The gold 


and silver coins may be described as follows : 


Obverse.—Type: A pagoda or Indian temple, surrounded by 
stars within a garter, buckled, and inscribed with the value in 
English and Persian. 

Heverse.—Type: The god Swami, or Vishnu, surrounded by 
rows of dots; the value in Tamil and Telugu on a ribbon with 
forked ends; a star between the forks. The five fanams, 
double-fanam, and fanam are without the designs of the temple 
on the obverse and the Indian god on the reverse. The values, in 
Persian and Telugu, instead of being round the sides of these 
three coins, as on the larger pieces, take the place of the pagoda 
and god respectively. 

The half-pagoda piece was frequently struck over Spanish dollars, 
and traces of the original impression may still be seen on some 
(fig. 21). There is a variety of the fanam with a five-pointed star 
rs a centre design instead of the value in Persian and Telugu. 
‘There are varieties of all these coins in which the number of stars 
and dots and the form of the buckle differ. 


Fic. 21. 


The copper coins of this issue are of the following description : 


Obverse.—Type: The value in Persian and English across the 
field: XL . CASH, XX . CASH, X . CASH, V . CASH, or 23. CASH, as the 
case may be. 


Reverse.— Type: The value in Tamil and Telugu. 
The gold and silver coins of this issue are not uncommon. Of 


by their milled edges, dotted rims, and the mint mark, rose 
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the copper coins the double-faluce, five cash, and two and a-half 
cash pieces are rare ; the others are common. 

The fifth issue, struck in 1819, comprises the mohur or gold rupee, 
half-mohur, third-mohur, and quarter-mohur, and the coins bear, on 
the obverse, the Company's armorial bearings, or parts of them, 
with the surrounding inscription, ENGLISH . EAST . INDIA . COMPANY. 
On the reverse there are Persian characters indicating the values 
at which the coins passed current. All these coins are rather rare. 

The pieces comprising the second great group of the Company's 
Madras coins—namely, those exclusively bearing designs of a native 
character, were struck in imitation of the money issued by the Nawab 
of Arcot. The group comprises one issue of gold coins, four issues 
of silver coins, and one issue of copper coins. 

The gold coins consist of the mohur, half-mohur, and quarter- 
mohur, bearing a Persian inscription on theobverse, which, translated, 
reads, The lucky coin of the noble Monarch Ázíz-ud.dín Muhammad 
Alamgir,“ and the place of issue and year of reign in Persian charac- 
ters on the reverse. 

The first issue of silver coins, known as the old Arcot coins, 
circulated from 1758 to 1811. The issue comprised the rupee, 
half-rupee, quarter-rupee, two annas, and one anna, and they were 
all rudely made, ill-shaped, thick, dumpy coins, showing only a 
portion of the above inscriptions. They are easily recognisable by 
the mint mark, a lotus flower (fig. 22). 


Fic. 92. 


The second issue of silver coins, largely struck from Spanish 
dollars melted down, circulated from 1811 to 1822, and comprised 
the double-rupee, rupee, half-rupee, quarter-rupee, two annas, and 
one anna. These coins, like those of the first issue, are also distin- 
guishable by their mint mark, a lotus flower ; but they are better 
struck and contain more of the original inscriptions above referred to. 
The double ru was frequently minted over the Spanish dollar, 
and traces of the original Spanish inscriptions may be seen on some 
of the coins. 

The third issue, which comprised the rupee, half-rupee, quarter- 
rupee, two annas, and one anna, circulated between 1823 and 1825, 
and bear the same inscriptions as before. They may be piu E 

g. 23). 


Lt 


Fra. 23. 


The fourth issue, struck between 1825 and 1835, consists of the 
rupee, half-rupee, and quarter-rupee, and the inscriptions are the 
same as before. The coins may be distinguished by their indented 
cord milling, beaded rims, and the mint mark, lotus flower. 

The one issue of copper coins with purely native inscriptions 
comprises the double-faluce or forty cash, faluce, and half-faluce, 
struck in 1807 and 1808. On the obverse is a Persian inscription 
reading. Double Faluce, Faluce or Half-faluce," as the case may be. 
of the Honourable Company. In the year of Christ 1807 or 1808," 
as the case may be. Although the date is in the Christian era, 
the numerals used are Arabic. On the reverse of the coins is the 
value in Telugu and Tamil. 

It will be observed that the gold and silver pieces of this second 
group of Madras coins are of the rupee denomination, so that, from 
about 1758, the Hindu and Mohammedan monetary systems were 
in use concurrently in the Southern Presidency. 

Not much difficulty should be experienced in obtaining specimens 
of these coins, except the double-rupee, which is rare. 

Before leaving the coins of Madras, mention should be made 
of the double-fanams of Tellicherry, on the Malabar coast, probably 
struck under the authority of the East India Company. There 
are two varieties, as follows : 

Obverse. —Type : T. 99 (1799), with a Persian inscription within 

a beaded circle. 

Reverse.—A Persian inscription. 

Obverse.—Type: A balance with T between the scales, the 
date, 1805, below. 

Reverse. —À Persian inscription. 
These two coins are rare. 

( To be contínued.) 
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FROM THE SLUMS 


TO THE 


QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of * The Voyage of the Blue Vega," 
* The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—JOHNNIE'S TRIUMPH— 
PIZZIE STARRING IN THE STATES. 


T important time for the competition 
that was to be big with the future fate 
of Reid drew nearer and still more near. 

But having made up his mind that, 
though doing his level best, he would take 

oare not to break his heart even if he failed, 
the speedy approach of the great day gave 
him far less concern than might be imagined. 

Of course, he should not like to be beaten. 
But he is the bravest man, or boy either, 

. who can take defeat as he would take 
punishment in a fair fight, and never wince. 

He was a great favourite in every way 
on board the Conway, and many, including 
Jack Holloway, were genuinely sorry to 
part with him. But everybody, from the 
chaplain and captain downwards to the last 
new boy, was sorry to lose him and heartily 
wished him God-speed. 

Tim was left behind at the Arnolds’, and 
Johnnie shipped himself in a steamer that 
would take him most of the way to Devon- 

rt. 

It was a clean and comfortable though 
not high-class hotel that the lad found 
himself in at last, and no sooner had he 
entered the hall than a brisk little man 
rushed up to meet him. 

It was Pizzie Green himself, and the re- 
union was a very delightful one to both. 

No one who met Pizzie at an hotel, or 
anywhere travelling, would have taken him 
for what he was. He was no more like a 
typical prize-fighter than even Parson Bell 
himself, so neatly was he dressed and so 
quiet was his whole manner and bearing. 

Johnnie had been completely taken aback 
at meeting him here, for he had not the 
slightest idea he was coming. 

Pizzie pointed to two or three huge boxes 
that stood in a corner. 

* En route," said Pizzie, for America. 
No; this is a bit out of my way, but Father 
Pizzie thought his boy might need a little 
encouraging before he went up for his big 
scrimmage. Feel fit, my lad? Feel fit? 

“ As fit as a fiddle,” said Johnnie pluckily, 
“and I'm going to take Chaplain P.'s 
advice and not open a book again till it is 
Caught Red-handed. all over, one way or the other."' 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by SCOTT RANKIN.) 
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* Oh, bother it all, Johnnie, there is no 
‘other’ about the matter! You are going 
to pull it off and knock all the others out 
of time. Keep your pecker up, boy, your 
shoulders square. Feel yourself firm on 
your pins, and be cool." 

Pizzie made sure that Chaplain P.'s 
advice was carried out, for he kept our hero 
busy all day, and every day, and took him 
to some place of amusement every night. 

So Johnnie went up for the exam. 

A little nervous at first, but he soon 
pulled round, and did his work quietly, 
calmly, methodically. Nothing and nobody 
could make him flinch. He was, indeed, a 
lad of grit. 

And the lad of grit won. When the 
result was known, it is a fact that Pizzie 
Green was a deal more joyfully excited 
over it than Johnnie himself. 

Away he went to the writing-table, and 
dashed off a whole handful of telegrams. 

* What does expense matter," he said to 
Johnnie, on so glorious an occasion as 
this ? ” 

Among those telegrams was one to Mr. 
Bell, one to Pizzie's daughters, one to 
Johnnie’s friend the sergeant, one to old 
Mother Doolan, and one to the Arnolds. 

It must be confessed that Johnnie slept 
more soundly that night than he had done 
for some weeks before, and when he awoke 
next morning it was with a feeling of real 
happiness and joy, for a glorious career 
scemed spread out before him, and he was 
entering upon it that very day. 


When the boy returned to the home of the 
kind lady who had virtually adopted him, 
his doggie, Tim, was the very first to greet 
him with that exuberance of real love and 
joy which only a dog can exhibit. 

Then, for the first time since passing into 
the Service, a pang of grief shot through the 
boy's heart as he remembered that he must 
soon now have to part with the dear faithful 
little fellow who had been with him during 
all his wanderings, and had been so true & 
friend for five long years and over. 

Heigho! There is no pleasure, no joy, 
in the world that is not alloyed with a 
mixture of grief and sorrow. 

It is, in one way of speaking, harder to 
part thus from a dog than from a human 
friend and relative. To the latter we can 
explain everything, and write letters in our 
absence; but when we leave a loving dog, 
even though we place him in the hands of 
those who will cherish him for our sakes, 
we cannot be sure that the animal does not 
look upon our absence as cruel and pre- 
meditated desertion. Nothing save death 
would cause a true dog to leave his master’s 
side. * Why," the staunch little fellow may 
reason, should master leave me?“ 


We must take that voyage out to the 
States with Pizzie Green, though we cannot 
follow him through all his adventures. Nor 
can we forget that he was making the long 
journey quite as much in our hero's interest 
as in his own. 

Pizzie Green meant to combine pleasure 
with business in the most methodical manner 
possible. He had never been across the 
Atlantic before, and therefore had never 
seen the splendid cities of the West. 

The voyage itself was a great change, 
and after suffering from a very slight attack 
of mal de mer, which lasted but an hour or 
two, he settled down to enjoy himself in 
his own quiet way. 

He travelled first-class, because he be- 
lieved in taking the pleasure he could 
afford. Well, no one knew the hardy- 
looking and handsome though rather diminu- 
tive man who occupied a deck-chair day 
after day. And Pizzie knew no one, and 
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the feeling of being not only entirely free, 
but incognitus, was a very pleasant one; 
for it is delightful at times to feel oneself 
a mere mote among the thousands of other 
motes afloat in a ry of life's sunshine. 

The voyage came to an end all too soon, 
as such voyages have a habit of doing 
nowadays, and Pizzie found himself in the 
marvellously bustling city of New York. 

He had many letters of introduction not 
only to members of his own fraternitv, but 
to wealthy patrons of the ring, and by one 
and all he was made welcome. 

If he had been inclined to feel a little 
lonely on board the liner there was no longer 
any such experience. He was, indeed, a 
public man, and soon began to suffer some- 
what from the too frequent visits of Press 
reporters, who desired to know his views 
on pretty well everything under the sun. 

Now, as far as pugilistic encounters are 
concerned, this story has very little to say. 
The subject is not a pleasant one, nor the 
company of the best.  Pizzie himself seemed 
a very rare exception to the rule. He was 
80 successful, too, it may be ;emarked en 
passant, that the money he made in starring 
it and giving exhibitions of his skill was 
sufficient to have paid all his expenses five 
times over. 

Pizzie managed, however, fro:n the very 
first, to take quiet little trips all by him- 
self, and he did so because he required to 
think, and latterly to think and act at the 
same time. 

It was generally admitted by those who 
knew him in London that Pizzie Green had 
“a nut on 'im," as it was phrased—that is, 
h^ was deemed exceedingly clever and wise, 
and by no means a bad detective. 

But he had not been long in New York 
before he called on a man who was far 
cleverer in this way than ever Pizzie could 
be-—a detective to whom he had a letter of 
introduction. 

. And to this man Pizzie told all he knew 
of Johnnie's strange story—a good deal 
more, indeed, than Johnnie himself knew. 

From the very evening of his quiet visit 
to this “ tec Pizzie’s game began, and it 
was one which he meant to play to the 
finish, though what the end might be, or 
bitter or sweet, he had no more idea thac 
the babe unborn. 

Arraved against them were two scoundrels 
concerning whom he had made his business 
to find out as much as possible—namely, 
Blackie and the evil lawyer Keene. And it 
was in Pizzie's favour that neither knew him 
by sight, and both were probably ignorant 
of his very existence as a factor against 
them. 

Then there was these men's employer, 
who resided here in the States, and who 
was wealthy enough to keep both in funds 
sufficient to permit their living not only 
comfortably but in luxury. 

What was the game, and how was it being 
played ? 

Of course, the question must be fairly 
answered before Father Pizzie could do any- 
thing effectively in getting justice for the 
foster-child, Johnnie, whom he really loved 
as his own. 

He had many interviews with the detec- 
tive before anything definite was arranged ; 
for this detective and he were strangers, 
though both men of the world. The whole 
affair must be placed upon a business basis 
before a tec so well known in the States 
as this Carlisle could or would do anything. 
He would not even part with much advice 
until he was properly engaged and fee d. 

Pizzie Green was fully prepared to do 
anything necessary, and, all being arranged, 
Carlisle rubbed his hands and smiled plea- 
santly enough. 

"I can see," he said, easily enough 


that you, Mr. Green, are not playing the 
game in the hope of future gain to vour- 
self—if we succeed. I can see it is a matter 
of heart with you.” 

“ Truly so, Mr. Carlisle.” 

“ But it is different with me. I have to 
have the sinews of war to go on with, and 
the hopes of future gain as an incentive. 
This is all down in black and white. Go 
away now, Green, and Ill think to-night 
and to-morrow morning." 

Good: night, Mr. Carlisle.” 

“I called you Green. People call me 
‘Car’ for short. I hate your Misters. 
Take too long time to sav. I'm simple Tec 
Car, and, without boasting, Green, criminals 
have to take care when I’m on their track. 

" Now," he said next evening, “ I have 
been thinking. and no doubt so have you. 
In this case, then, whenever you have an 
idea, let me have it, and Fl tell you all I 
think and plan." 

“ We work from the same leash, Car!“ 

* That's it—work together like two high- 
bred hounds. 

“ But," he added, “the thing will need 
time and a lot of most careful working out. 
I'm not sure, indeed, that you won't have 
to cross the Herring Pond and re-cross it a 
good many times before we can even half- 
settle the business. Meanwhile, Green, you 
must be aware that your client is safe for 
the present.” 

" Yes, safe just as long as the enemy 
knows nothing of the game we are playing. 
But the day when Blackie finds out there 
is danger to his wealthy employer this lad 
is marked for death, and will be removed 
with as much speed as is consonant with 
Blackie's safety. He does not want to 
run his neck into a noose if he can keep 
it out." 

Is he a coward ? " asked Car. 

„Ves,“ said Green; but so must his 
employer be. Neither of them wishes to 
go to extremes unless the necessity arises.” 

“ True, they have a card or two to play 
which may yet prove to be trumps. The 
lad might die a natural death, you see ; or 
he might be drowned or killed in battle. 
If, as you and I can have no doubt, some 
yery rich man is living at the present 
ui»uent on money and estate which are 
the ucv's by rights, he, your client and 
foser-son, is the only one who ever stood 
betwixt the wealthy villain, if we may call 
him 80, and the money ; and so long as the 
latter is safe it is the best of policy for him 
neither to commit a dangerous crime himself 
nor hire some one else to do it." 

* [t seems dreadful,” said Pizzie, that. 
the poor lad should be—well, marked for 
death whenever the necessity may arise.” 

Come, my friend," said Car, we must 
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not let sentiment of any kind interfere with 


business. As far as the necessity for the 
boy's death is concerned, if you choose, 
that necessity need never arise; you have 
it in your power to prevent it, by leaving 
the case entirely alone, and letting young 
Reid content himself with the career in life 
I understand he has chosen. It is certainly 
a noble one. It is more noble, moreover, 
to earn the means to live than merely to 
inherit money." 

“See here, Mr. Carlisle, for I must call 
you so for this once. I am a Britisher, and 
a champion of the ring, and so must be 
credited with a little courage. I feel that 
I possess that courage, and I am going to 
take all risks. I mean to hunt up the rcla- 
tive who is keeping the lad out of his own. 
I mean to spoil that relative's game, and I 
mean to hunt Blackie down rather than 
let him lift a hurting hand against my 
foster-child. Ill spend years, if necessary, 
in this, and should Bla-kie find out my 
game and determine to remove the boy to 
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save himself and his wealthy client from 
ruin, I, Pizzie Green, will be at hand to 
protect the boy." 

* Spoken like a man," said Car. “ And 
now we begin the game in earnest, and I 
have to admit at the very outset that it is 
a difficult one.” 

“ Patience will accomplish wonders." 

“True. Well, there was one other person 
in thc ship with Johnnie who was saved. 
It is evident that Darkie knows who and 
where this person is. He or she would be 
the most valuable witness we could have. 
I must leave vou to find this person in any 
way you can think of. You will be clever 
if you can." 


THE 


HE afternoon gradually drew to evening. 

The tide had turned, but the wind 

had died away, so that there was not a 

breath of the faintest breeze to move the 
sail. 

“If you be still bent on getting to Ex- 
mouth," said Job Halson, there's nothing 
for it but to drift on with the tide, and that 
may take us all night." 

** It can't be helped," said Gilbert. ‘‘ Let's 
take a turn with the oars.” 

They rowed leisurely till darkness closed in, 


a heavy mist lying upon the water. At 
last Gilbert gave up. 

* I am dead tired, Job, and must have a 
sleep." 


“ All right, sir—we'll just creep on while 
the tide laste. It ain't express travelling 
exactly. 

In five minutes Gilbert was asleep, and 
the silent hours dragged their slow course. 
The fisherman sat in the stern drowsily 
smoking. The sleeper began to grow rest- 
less. Troubled dreams seemed to be keeping 
his wearied brain active, and telegraphed 
their influence to Halson's ear in occasional 
mutterings and cries of alarm. Job's atten- 
tion wandered to his strange shipmate, 
as he listened and tried to catch connected 
words, He gathered that his comrade's 
conscience was ill at ease, and wondered 
what strange history was hidden in his 
heart. 

Presently Gilbert sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, dimly revealed by the light of a 
lantern which Halson had lit for companion- 
ship in the darkness. 

* Hope you feel better for your nap, sir," 
said the fisherman. "'* Pleasant dreams, eh? 
We've been dropping down slowly—never 
a breath of wind, and the tide——’ 

Never mind the wind and tide. There's 
something else rene with the ship.” 

How do you make that out? 

** Who is that skulking up in the bows ? ” 
said Gilbert in a terrified whisper, pointing 
towards the bows. ''He won't take his 
eyes off me. Don't you see him ? How did 
he come on board ? He wasn't there when 
we started. 

Hold on!—you be dreaming still. I 
suppose he's the chap as put on the clock.“ 

Gilbert uttered a yell, and made as 
though he would spring upon the fisherman. 

* What do you know about putting on the 
clock ? " 

Have a heed ! 


** Steady, sir ! Why, you 
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* I shall —I will," said Pizzie, with intense 
earnestness. 

* Well, I will do my best on this side of 
the water to get light upon and unravel the 
mystery. Meanwhile," he added, you are 
going starring, and that is a good excuse 
for you to be here, there, and everywhere 
all over the States. When you have got a 
clue communicate with me." 

* By letter or wire ? " 

No. no; send no wires in the ordinary 
way. In criminal cases we trust not the 
post-office. All communications must be 
by cipher or cryptogram, whether they are 
made in the advertising columns of a news- 
paper, by letter, or by telegram." 

(To be continued.) 
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* But is it not the case that any crypto- 
gram might be read by an expert ? " 

“ Nearly all. I have some, however, 
that cannot be deciphered without the key." 

„And you will give me a copy? 

The detective laughed. Nay, nay, 
friend. I will give you nothing tangible. 
You shall study this cryptogram while alone 
with me in my office ; you shall learn it by 
heart ; and, lest you forget any iota thercof, 
you must practise it in secret, burning im- 
mediately any morsel of paper you may 
have written a word of it upon.“ 

* There is nothing more, Mr. Carlisle, I 
believe ? ” 

“ I think not—at present." 


MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D, 
Author of “Uuele Towser,” "The Wallaby-man;" etc. 


(Jllustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—A VOYAGE DOWN CHANNEL. 


spoke of it in your sleep. I don't know what 
it meant! 

Gilbert crouched down again, peering 
intently towards the bows. Then he stood 
up, and, steadying himself by the sheet with 
his left hand, he began pushing furiously 
with his right, as if to keep off some ap- 
prose oing antagonist. Then, as though 

is efforts failed, he let -go the sheet, and 
behaved as if he were grappling in mortal 
struggle with an adversary. His arms were 
locked round nothing visible—he swayed to 
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skulking away towards the bows. He 
shivered, and longed for the night te pass. 

Through the long lingering hours of dark- 
ness Gilbert Deathomey lay still. The 
night seemed to Job endless. With the 
turn of the tide he anchored, and never 
before did he watch so eagerly for day- 
break. . 

At last the mist thinned away, and stars 
were visible overhead. Job cowd not 
tell how far the tide had carried them, 
but when it was possible to follow the- 


„They were looking at printed notices posted on a board.” 


and fro, exerting a strength beyond his 
natural powers—panting, staggering, and 
gradually being backed towards the stern. 

Job Halson reached forward, despite the 
shiverings of superstitious fear. He caught 
Gilbert in his arms, and held him till the 
stifled gasps subsided, and the wearied form 
lay helpless. 

So Job laid him down, saying to himself, 
The poor bloke is crazy," shuddering as 
he said it. Filled with ghostly dread, Job 
half fancied that he saw a shadowy form 


dim outline of the coast, he thought he could 
detect the gleam which rose from the 
lamps of Exmouth. His eyes often turned 
eastwards, hoping for the first glimmer of 
dawn. 

At last the eyelids of heaven seemed to 
blink in the far east, and the curtains of 
night were being drawn back. A breaking 
of grey suffused the gloom, and the herald- 
gleam of dawn slowly grew upon the face of 
heaven. 

Gradually the line of coast loomed more 
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distinctly, while the breath of a breeze, 
“the beautifu. wiad of dawn," touched 
the lagging sail, ani then, in the clear 
light of morning, the shadows of night were 
forgotten. 

Exmouth was now recognisel by the 
fisherman. He had up the anchor and 
turned the boat towards shore. The 
sound of a church clock, wafted across the 
bay, presently announced the hour of five. 
Job did not arouse his passenger till they 
were near the landing-place. 

Now then, sir, we have come to port.“ 

Gilbert moved and stretched himself. He 
yawned and sat up. 

This is Exmouth, sir." 

“Is it? What have we come to Ex- 
mouth for?“ 

Why, sure, you promised me a sovereign 
to bring you to Exmouth.” 

** Oh, ah, yes—I remember." 

Gilbert gradually collected his faculties. 
He felt rested and refreshed by sleep. 
He leaned over the gunwale and gazed in 
silence at the shore. The white houses had 
their blinds all drawn. The sight remindec 
him of Gaunt’s House, and the dark blank 
of his life. 

* You can put me ashore as soon as you 
like, Job, and wish me luck. I'll need it, I 
expect.” 

The landing was effected. Gilbert gave 
the fisherman a sovercign, and grasped 
his horny hand. The fisherman wished 
him “ good-luck.” The smack pointed her 
nose towards Bridport, and Gilbert Death- 
omey was left alore. 

He had no definite plan for his further 
movements. Eight sovereigns in his pocket 
would supply his needs for some time to come, 
and he cared not to think what might happen 
when the money should be spent. He 
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walked aimlessly about the silent streets, 
and as he caught sight of his reflection in 
a shop-window he noticed with satisfaction 
how the fisherman's dress altered his 
appearance. 

But he was il at ease, troubled with 
the apprehension that some one was following 
him. This was no new condition—whether 
in the gloomy passages of Gaunt's House, 
or in the grounds, or when he walked down 
to Blandborne, he was always liable to the 
impression that some one was following 
him. Any fresh cause of alarm increased 
this nervousness, and, as he now walked 
on, the shrinking dread was intensified. 
The deserted streets suggested a city of the 
dead. He wanted to get away from Ex- 
mouth. He was oppressed with the idea 
that he must keep moving. He dreaded 
the thought of meeting people, yet he feared 
to be alone. He fancied there might be 
safety in numbers, yet he felt that any 
member of a crowd might be the man who 
was on his track. 

His reasoning was a series of contradic- 
tions : each fresh fear, as it arose, prompted 
him to anticipate it by attempts incon- 
sistent with his previous course. Each 
attempt to obviate one fear seemed to 
expose him to another. A sudden thought 
might strike him while walking down one 
street. He would turn and retrace his steps. 
At one time he thought he would get away 
from the town, and walk out into the open 
country. Again he preferred to lose him- 
self in some large town, where everyone 
would be a stranger. Whatever was the 
whim of the moment, he could not shake 
off the haunting dread of pursuit dogging his 
steps. 

In the course of his aimless wanderings 
about Exmouth, he came to the station. He 


would go by train. At 6.30 there was a 
workman’s train starting for Exeter. He 
took a ticket and entered a carriage. 

On reaching Exeter he repeated the samo 
behaviour—traversing the streets without 
aim or purpose. In one street he saw a 
group of people opposite some public building. 
Two policemen were standing at a door. 
He would have turned and run, had he 
dared ; but, instead, lured by some fascina- 
tion, he mingled with the group. They were 
looking at printed notices posted on a 
board. One of these specially engaged their 
attention. It was about himself. It gave 
a description of him, and offered a reward 
for his discovery. 

The reading of the announcement by one 
of the bystanders reached his ears. He 
listened. The description was not flattering 
—it called him “ sajlow-complexioned, 
narrow-shouldered, and  sickly-looking." 
Remarks hummed through the group. 
* Deathomey," said one, that's a queer 
name!" ‘I’ve seen him," said another. 
A queer-looking chap. You saw him, Bill, 
that day up to Blandborne.” 

Gilbert dared not remain another moment. 
but stole away, with a fearful dread that his 
face would betray him. If any one had 
eyed him at that moment, suspicion must 
have been confirmed. 

Sick with apprehension, he could hardly 
drag one leg after the other. Despair 
closed leaden fingers round his heart, and 
hideous care tortured him. He dared 
not stay in Exeter. One resolve was now 
uppermost—to get as far and as fast away 
from the place as possible. He went back 
to the station, and looked at the time-tables, 
and was soon being whirled along by an 
express towards Bristol City. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL—WHAT A BACHELOR ROOK HEARD AND SAW ONE BRIGHT MORNING. 


(Qv! Caw! Caw! 

The jolliest creatures under the sun 
are the rooks at the acorns. Just watch 
them next time you pass amongst the oaks 
near a rookery ; see them fluttering up and 
hopping to and fro amid the green leaves, 
sliding to the tips of the boughs, and 
inwardly chuckling when a friend lets 
his acorn drop tip-tap from bough to 
bough. 

Hard by the western flank of the yellow 
furze-clad mountain, three great oaks 
stood—as fine oaks as any that grow south of 
the Tweed. On the morning after the events 
in our last chapter, a clan of rooks were 
clustering like some strange black fruits 
amid the branches of these oaks. They were 


having breakfast, and the lately risen sun 
gleamed brightly on their sable plumage, 
against which the thickly 
bunched acorns showed 
browner and browner. 

Sometimes a lucky rook 
would chance on an extra 
big acorn, and would fly off 
with it, as if it were a nugget 
in its beak, out on to the open 
moor, followed by a general 
Caw / 

One of these fortunates, a 
bachelor rook, sailed over | 
the fir-trees with his prize, 
and made a bee-line for a | 
quiet retreat that he knew of | 
beyond some huge boulders | 
on the bank of a swiftly | 
flowing stream. 

When directly over the 
spot, he dived down through 
the air, as rooks sometimes \ 
do, twisting from side to side 
like a coin spun round by the NC 
finger and thumb. He looked S 
unable to manage his descent; 
but at theright moment he 
recovered his balance, rising 
& little, then settled on to 
the top of one of the huge table-topped 
boulders which strewed the ground on the 
banks of the rapid mountain stream. 


Here he put down his precious burden, 
and, cocking his head on one side, was giving 
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himself up to the pleasures of anticipation 
before starting to devour it, when all at once 
he let out a startled Caw ! 
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His bright, beady eyes had caught sight 
of some strange thing lying on the top of 
the boulder near. It was a red handker. 
chief, pinned down at one edge by a slab of 
shale. 

The rook forgot the acorn as he eyed this 
„ find.“ A pocket-handkerchief comes so 
seldom in the way of a gentleman rook 
brought up in the wilds of Argyll, well-bred 
though he may be. 

He hopped solemnly round it, viewing it 
from all points; then, growing bolder 
took a corner of the square of silk in his bcak 
and gave it a gentle tug. Nothing hap- 
ened He tugged harder, and the hand- 
kerchief, freed from the slah of shale, began 
to flap idly in the morning breeze. 

Our friend the rook, rather scared at the 
result of what he had done, scuttled off to 
watch from a safe distance any happenings 
which might follow. 

A gust of wind wafted the square of silk 
over the edge of the boulder on to a little 
wild-cherry bush (or gean bush, as it is called 
in the North), where it caught on a twig and 
remained, shaking and flapping in the wind. 
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The bachelor rook eyed it closely for a 
minute, then his interest an to wane. 
It suddenly occurred to him that he was 
thirsty. So down he fluttered to the edge 
of the stream and plunged his beak into 
the cool water. 

Some distance higher up, this rapid moun- 
tain stream thundered over the face of a 
black crag, and fell a distance of fifty feet 
into a hollow in the rock at its foot, a 
natural cauldron, from which it emerged 
boiling, roaring, and thundering with in- 
creas'ng din, to take another leap of fifty 
feet down to the plain below. 

At this second leap, the waters flung up a 
dazzling white crest like the mane of a wild 
horse, over which 4 rainbow hung con- 
tinually in bright weather. 

Ths hoarse, deep growl of the cataract 
dominated like a tyrant over the land for 
half a mile around. The precipices which 
flanked it on either side gave it back, in- 
tensified a hundredfold. All other sounds 
were merged in it. 

The five senses of our bachelor rook were a3 
keen as those of most of his tribe, no doubt, 

(To be continued.) 
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but his sense of hearing must have been 
dulled that morn‘ng by a too close proximity 
to the waterfall, for he ignored approaching 
footsteps, and woke up all at once from the 
operation of preening bis wings with human 
voices sounding quite close to him. 

" Well, of all the mutton-headed os- 
triches ! " one voice was ejaculating, 
“if you aren't the worst, Rob Darroch ! ” 

What's the matter now, St. Maur?” 
asked a second in an ill-used tone. If I 
did forget the toasting-fork, what's the odds ? 
And how about the frying-pan ?—didn't 
you forget that ? 

" And how can a mutton be ostrich- 
headed ?—I mean, an ostrich be mutt«n. 
headed ? Do talk English and don't mix 
your parables.”’ 

Our friend the rook did not wait to hear 
more. This conversation was too insane 
and cryptic to suit his taste ; so off he flew 
to join his comrades on the other side of 
the pine-wood, interrupting the speakers 
who had just drawn up on the opposite 
bank of the stream with his loud Caw/ 
Caw! Caw! 
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CHAPTER IV.—A TOUCH OF SUBTLETY. 


“Oh! please, sir, that's spelling reform.” 
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? xev men will never score off Sherly," 

said Fairfield in & tone of gorgeous 
condescension, which roused Saunders to tho 
comment, Haven't noticed that you score 
much!“ 

Fairfield was unruffled. Not tried yet," 
he retorted loftily. I'm waiting. When I 
do, it won't be anything so obvious as yours. 
I'm looking out for something subtle." 

They ragged him freely for the next few 
days, harping largely on that good word 
* subtle." "They inquired, each morning, 
as to the progress of his machinat' ons. 
* Hullo, Fairy, how's the subtlety ?" be- 
came the daily greeting, and if Fairfield sat 
long silent —which happened by no means 
seldom—they would tap their lips and 
whisper, “Ssh! He's being subtle.” They 
were almost disappointed when, one morning, 
he answered their sympathetic inquiry by 
saying, Yes, I've got it now." Still, they 


were rather keen to hear it, for, though 
Fairy was an unpractical little idiot, they 
all agreed he did have rather smart ideas, 
sometimes. 

He told them his plan after Second Hour, 
with so much beating of the bush and such 
long explanations, that he put their backs 
up and made them thankful, ever after, that 
his usual attitude was one of silence and 
reserve. 

The rotten point," he started, about 
all your schemes is that they depend on 
Begbie not susp?cting anything. Of course, 
he a'ways does suspect—that's why he's 
a master and why Tommy called him 
Sherly ; hə spends his time suspecting, like 
a beastly tec. i 

„Oh, get on!” urged Tomlinson. We 
all know that.” 

Fairfield utterly ignored him: he seemed 
to have his speech by heart. My schemo 


absolutely rests on his suspecting— that's 
the subtle part of it. Unless Sherly not only 
suspects, but finds out, it can't come off. 
Only, of course, he’s not to find out every- 
thing—only what we want him to; but 
once he’s rooted that out, he’ll think he’s 
got it all, you see.” 

“ I say, it’s not a Chinese puzzle," Downes 
protested. “ Do get to the point : we want 
the notion, not your jaw. P ve got to play 
a fives heat off, too." 

So, after a little more general introduction, 
Fairfield reached his scheme, and, though his 
listeners were weary, they agreed that the 
idea itself was not half bad. They also 
said that it was subtle. 

“ Only thing is,” Saunders said (he always 
lit on some objection), “ we'll have to brirg 
young Johnson into it." Johnson, too, 
was in the Upper Fourth, but in another 
House, and nobody thought much of him. 

“Not at all" cried Fairfield. “ We 
needn't tel the little ass. His pater's 
coming anyhow—he told me so ; he's on an 
Education Search Committee, or something, 
and he's not going to tell Sherly or the Head 
or anyone, but just drop in on us without 
a warning. So he'll do his part, if we all 
do ours. Johnson's pater's due to-morrow, 
Second Hour. and all we want is some one 
to get out of school and some one else to write 
the note.” 

There was quite a competition for the first 
post. Downes was in the Fifth, and so usc- 
less, but each of the other three scemed 
willing to sacrifice himself by '*shamming 
ill," and staying out of Second Hour. But 
Fairfield, who certainly seemed to have 
considered everything, said: “ Johnson 
told me his pater was a biggish man, so I 
think Sandy will be best.“ The rest con- 
soled themselves by saying he would miss 
the fun, but Saunders did not seem to worry. 

As to the note, things were altogether 
different. No one volunteered to write it: 
the Fi of the performance was that 
should be discovered, and all had punish- 
ments enough already. Saunders, the in- 
grate, exclaimed, “I vote for Fairy. He 
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looks the most innocent and Sherly's far less 
down on him." To this the other two 
agreed, and Fairfield’s feelings did not 
matter. 

Thus it was that during tho first minutes 
of next day's early morning lesson, Fair- 
field’s neighbours were astounded to see 
that usually cautious person writing a note 
in a most bungling and indeed amateurish 
manner. He was using a large sheet of 
paper, was bent in the absorption of his task, 
while every now and then he would glance 
up and stare vacantly at the bare wall, as 
though in throes of composition. (“ Fairy's 
prancing it," said Saunders to himself.) It 
was clear that Begbie had observed him: 
he kept glancing at him, coldly, with the 
corner of his hard, calm eyes, watching for 
the proper moment to pounce down upon 
him, which is, as all schoolmasters know, 
the moment when the note is finished. 
Fairfield's neighbours saw that he was 
* nipped,” and realising that to warn him 
would be of no avail, but only bring punish- 
ment upon themselves, said no word, but 
watched the comedy with interest and 
amazement. 

Meantime, Fairfield, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the many eyes bent secretly upon 
him, went on writing. He rather plumed 
himself upon his literary style, and though 
he liked best to soar to poetry, he found 
pleasure in any form of composition—except 
that set by a form-master! The note, qu.to 
a small thing in his original scheme, became 
a triumph of invention as he warmed to 
his creative task. 


* Dear —— (Here there came a blank.) 

** In case I do not see you between this and 
ten, I send a line to tell you to look out for 
fun in Second Hour. Saunders, who has a 
good many old scores to pay off against 

gbie, has got a grand scheme on. (I too 
am not without my share in its invention !) 
He is going to get out of school, and then, 
with some things he got in the town, make 
himself up to look like an old fossil and 
say he's a parent, come on a surprise visit, 
to see that everything's all right at Milton. 
Begbie's beastly sharp, of course, and all 
that, but I don't think he'll dare tweak 
his beard, because it might be a real parent 
after all! I know you'll enjoy the joke more 
if you know ivs really Saunders; but don't 
give the show away by laughing until after- 
wards. 

* Ever, 
FAIRFIELD.” 


“ Let me see what you are writing, Fair- 
field," cried Mr. Begbie, as the name was 
signed. He had a rather too flattering 
opinion of Fairfield, regarded him as a young 
innocent, led astray- by Tomlinson and 
Saunders ; but he had never thought him so 
guileless as to write a note in this trans- 

nt manner. 

Fairfield slipped the note beneath his 
Plato, and took up his notebook. Tomlinson 
inwardly Apa this as natural and 
tending to divert suspicion. 

* No," said Begbie, in his quiet way. 
* We'll have the hal/-sheel, please. 

Fairfield doubled it in four and took it 
to him. Everyone stopped working. 

* Whom is this addressed to, Fairfield ? ” 

„ don't think I need tell you, sir.” 

„As you like. It will mean a larger 
punishment."  Begbie jotted a few words 
down with his pencil. 

„% You won't read the note, sir?" said 
Fairfield pleadingly. 

«You can leave that to me, Fairfield. 
Go back to your seat, now." 

Everybody knew that he would read it. 
„d much rather that you didn't, sir," 
said Fairfield, to make certain. 

Begbie read it. He always did read notes 
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that he detected. It seemed to him that 
if boys wrote them in his hour, they took 
their chance, and they were hardly likely 
to write anything that was a deadly secret 
in such risky circumstances. 

He was surprised, therefore, and not a little 
delighted, to find the contents of young 
Fairfield's note. He did not know whether 
the rag mentioned had ever really been 
contemplated —it seemed too elaborate for 
schoolboys—or whether it was merely meant 
to green the unknown recipient. In any 
case, he was glad that it had not been tried. 
With a little shiver, he found himself forced 
to agree with Fairfield's sentiment —he would 
never have ventured on strong action, what- 
ever his suspicions, in case it should have 
been a parent ! 

He was even more surpris l. however, 
when, on arriving in the Upper Fourth, he 
found Saunders duly absent. He said no- 
thing for five minutes, but still there was no 
Saunders. 

Is Saunders coming in this lesson, 
Tomlinson ? " he asked at length. 

„No, sir. He's out of school.“ 

“M! What's the matter with him?“ 

„He's ill, sir.” 

* Ah, I guessed that much," the master 
answered dryly, and he added, Very sad 
and sudden! 

From his words and puzzled look the two 
in the secret guessed at once that he had 
read the note. 

The form-master, despite his detective 
nickname, was genuinely puzzled. Surely 
Saunders could not be so mad as to try th> 
trick ? He hoped not : it would mean a row, 
and inwardly ie was fond of Saunders—a 
good sportsman and an enterprising person ! 
Yet why had he gone out of school? Begbie, 
as ex-student of medicine, knew that there 
could not be much the matter with him. 
If he really meant to carry out the scheme, 
he must have thought that the not» would 
not be read. For one moment Begbie 
wondered whether he had acted meanly. 
Ought he—— ? 

He realised suddenly that he was not 
saving anything, that all the boys were 
fidgeting and staring at him. He put the 
problem on one side and bent all his mind 
on Xenophon’s swift marching. His heart 
was in his work as teacher, and he had 
almost forgotten Saunders, Fairfield, and 
the difficulty, when a tap sounded on the 
door. 

* See who's at the door, Smith," he said 
to the nearest boy. 

Whispering for some few minutes. Then 
Smith came up to the master's desk. 


* [t's an old gentleman, sir, who says he 


wants to see the form- room.“ 

“ Tell him there's a lesson on. 
come back at twelve.“ 

The mention of an old gentleman had 
brought back to Begbie’s mind the old 
fossil " alluded to by Fairfield, and this 
seemed the best course to follow. He did 
not want a mêlée in the form- room, nor did 
he wish Saunders's ingenious but injudicious 
joke to get him into serious trouble. Begbie 
still had a large stock of sympathy with 
boyish indiacretions. 

Once again there was much whispering, 
more loud this time, and then, as Smit 
walked forward to tell the master this new 
message, the door opened wide and in came 
the old gentleman." 

He was not very old, except to the eyes 
of youth. He probably was under fifty, 
but his age became an enigma on account 
of a vast spreading. beard, of fiery red, which 
hid most of his face and not a little of his 
waistcoat, bagging on a portly figure. 

„Mr. Begbie, I believe? he said in a high, 
fussy voice. Please pardon my intrusion. 
I wished to see this form. My son——" 


He can 


“ Yes, yes," said Begbie hastily.  ''If 
you would kindly come back in an hour's 
time I should be so glad to have a talk with 
you." At all costs, he must get him out, 
before exposure followed. He felt angry 
with Saunders. How could he be such a 
fool? He must know that this would mean 
expulsion. Better let him think that ho 
had “ scored " than that ! 

" But—er—I wish to hear the class 
proceeding. Iam interested ——" 

"Ithink," said Begbie, interrupting him, 
"it would be better afterwards. I'll see 
you then." (This was no idle promise.) 
Then, under his breath, he added, Clear 
cut, quick! " He would at least give him 
a chance, and have it out with him alone. 

* * Clear out!’ Quick, sir! " roared the 
other, in such wrath that he seemed almost 
to swell visibly. The Upper Fourth was 
thoroughly enjoying this dramatic interlude. 

Begbie edged towards him threateninglv, 
and towered over him (the stranger’s bulk 
was rather in his width than in his inches). 
* Yes," he said firmly. ‘‘ You'd better go, 
without a scene." 

The intruder flushed until hi: beard was 


little redder than his face. GO! Scene!” 
he gasped. This, sir—this—this is an 
outrage, sir! An outrage! I'll ——" 


Begbie’s patience was exhausted. If the 
fool refused his chance, well, then 

" All right," he cried. “If you want a 
row——” He gripped at the red beard as 
being the best nd quickest way to show 
the true state of affairs to all the Upper 
Fourth. A shriek, pain mixed with anger, 
came from the stout gentleman, and to 
Begbie's horror he realised that his fingers 
gras an unyielding substance—no thea- 
trical beard (for all its absurdity), but one 
with the unmistakable feeling of real, 
living hair. He stuttered out apologies, 
wishing he—or the whole form—could sink 
beneath the earth. 

* Sorry !—mistake !—error ! ” 

“I should think so, sir," ejaculated the 
stranger. Very well, we'll see, sir! I'll set 
the Education Vigilant Committee on to this ! 
I'm an Associate, sir—yes, and that's my 
son.“ 

He pointed a tremulous finger towards 
young Johnson, who had sat through the 
Scene in a rapt silence, half horror, half 
amusement. To live to see the pater ragg d 
like that ! 

Johnson senior thundered out, and D. 
Smith softly shut the door behind him, 

* Will you come up and construe, Fair- 
field ? " said Begbie, with what coolness he 
might, re-opening his Xenophon. “TI shall 
punish you for laughing, Tomlinson." 


D 
Sess 
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MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


By Joun LEA, 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle," “ Byrope's Biogrophy," * The Mysteries of Derrick’s Den," ete. etc. 


XcLE Dick did not look us up again 
at Briarwood, nor did he send his 
excuses The last occasion on which he 
was likely to repeat the visit was the after- 
noon that Douglas had declared his inten- 
tion of spending at Barharbour, and so 
I decided to remain in the neighbourhood 
of the school in case he arrived. 

After the dispersal of classes I saw ur 
of my cousin, and felt no doubt that he ha 
ignored my advice. It was not likely that 
he would remain among the fellows, and I 
could not help sharing his sentiments, for, 
since taking his part I had been treated 
myself with a great deal of unfriendliness. 
Even Riley had held aloof of late, preferring, 
as he said, not to mix himself up in“ unend- 
ing controversies.” 

So that afternoon as I strolled into the 
playing-field nobody greeted my approach 
with an invitation to join him. In fact, 
some of the juveniles threw out annoying 
remarks as I passed. Under other circum- 
stances I should have taken little notice 
of these, but as one or two senior boys were 
standing by, and smiled at the inane sallies, 
I felt that they were the true instigators. 

With the jeers and insults ringing in my 
ears, I strolled aimlessly down to the river 
and stood pitching stones into the water. 
There's one grand thing.“ thought I, 
<“ another week will see the end of this 
rotten term." Mingling with the thought 
I could still hear the voices from the playing- 
field just behind me, making teasing allusions 
and jokes at my expense, and was on the 
point of turning away to find some place 
beyond earshot, when I was struck a heavy 
blow between the shoullers. At the same 
moment a loud laugh bro':e from the 
cricket-field. In a fit of fury I turned 
sharply round and picked up the ball that 
had fallen at my feet. A few yards away, 
close to the butt of an old withy, stood one 
of my tormentors, a boy named Williams, 
giggling at my discomfort. With only one 
thought—that of vengeance—I made with 
all my might to fling the ball back at him, 
but by some impulse, for which I soon 
learned to be thankful, I did not let it leave 
my fingers. In his effort to dodge the 
fancied danger, Williams struck his head 
with sickening violence against a pro- 
tuberance from the withy butt, and with a 
shrill ory fell all in a heap. My gesture 
had been.seen by the whole field, and in a 
moment, with yells of anger, they were 
running to the spot where Williams lay. 
But I reached him first, and, dropping the 
ball, turned him over to see his face. had 
scarcely time to do this before the other 
fellows came up and hustled me aside. 

„What a beast you must be, Heather- 
stone,” said Elliot, the captain of our house. 

„Beast? ' cried another; it's no word 
for him. Look here; I should think it's 
murder." 

And he pointed to the bleeding wound 
on Williams's forehead. 

The captain, kneeling beside him, sent a 
boy to the river to soak his handkerchief ; 
and while all efforts were made to restore 
Williams to consciousness, I was subjected 
£o a fusillade of abuse and reproach. 

„Who would have thought that such a 
brute was harboured here ?"' said Gaskill, 
not to me, but to one of his chums, 

* He must have thrown with all his 
might," said another. 

The small boys buzzed and hissed with 


growing courage. 


CHAPTER VII.—I LOSE MY TEMPER. 


* He didn't throw at all,” said I, at last. 
“ You are all mistaken. Williams did it 
entirely himself.” 

“Shut up!” 
some one added : 

“Lies won't help you, when a dozen 
fellows know better." 

By this time the seniors had contrived a 
litter from part of the landing.stage at the 
boat-house, and, laying Williams, still 
unconscious, upon it, proceeded to carry 
him indoors. I followed at a little distance 
with an unhappiness that was by no means 
diminished when the rearguard of the 
melancholy procession would point back 
at me with excited gestures every time a 
new arrival came panting up for informa- 
tion. But now and then I found enormous 
comfort in the consciousness that I was not 
really guilty. Though proof of innocence 
might never be established, I should always 
be able to tell myself that I was innocent. 

In less than ten minutes from the time 
when I was pitching pebbles into the river, 
Williams was in the sanatorium receiving 
medical attention, and I was waiting to be 
summoned to Dr. Thorne like a criminal 
waiting for his trial. While pacing up and 
down the common-room in a fever oí 
impatience, there could be little doubt 
that I was being condemned in no equivocal 
terms, and the small boys passing and 
repassing the open door to steal peeps a’ 
the monster who had caused all this excite- 
ment showed an awe that was nearly akin 
to pity. 

At length my waiting came to an end, and 
I was told that Dr. Thorne wanted to see 
me. 

„This is a strange tale, Heatherstone," 
said he, as I made my appearance. 

* Yes, but it isn't true, sir," said I in 
tones of excitement that I vainly tried to 
suppress. 

Dr. Thorne elevated his eyebrows and 
glanced at Elliot, who had remained in the 
room. Elliot as nearly shrugged his 
shoulders as a fellow can without actually 
doing so, and looked sorrowful. 

Perhaps you will enlighten us,” said the 
Doctor, turning again to me. “ You don't 
deny that Williams has been seriously 
hurt ?” 

* No; but he caused it all himself, sir," 
I said. 

“ Do you mean that the annoyance he 
had given you deserved such retribution ? ” 
queried the headmaster slowly, looking at 
me from under his spectacles; '' because 
if you thought so, Heatherstone, it would 
have been well to consult others before 
acting." 

I felt my face grow hot and guilty-looking. 
It was evident that my judge had formed 
an oon which was not in my favour. 

1 did not throw the ball," said. I, 
sullenly. 

Again Dr. Thorne looked at Elliot, and 
again Elliot mutely expressed his grief 
at my hardened villainy. 

* You know, Heatherstone," said the 
judge impressivelv. boys of ungoverned 
tomper are apt to do indiscreet and cowardly 
things, and they certainly do not mitigate 
an ill-deed by refusing to acknowledge it. 
The witnesses I have consulted are boys 
who were labouring under no excitement 
at the time and are unbiassed by prejudice. 
I cannot, therefore, entirely ignore their 
report on the strength of your feeble denial. 
However, I will be lenient with you. Just 


cried the chorus, and 


now you are no doubt a little disturbed. 
Go to your room for the present, and perhaps 
a few minutes’ thought will make you 
recognise the advisability of frankly acknow- 
ledging the outrage you have committed." 

“ But I didn't do it, sir," I cried petu- 
lantly. 

“Go to your room!” was the stern 
response. 

Whereupon I came to the edifying con- 
clusion that if people were determined to 
believe me guilty it was as well to let them 
have their way, and stalked off in a rare 
state of dudgeon. 

Until the bell rang for call-over I shut 
myself in my study, and instead of coming 
to what Dr. Thorne would have called a 
“right mind," only fortified the position 
of self-exoneration. I should have been 
quite willing, I told myself, to express 
regret if they had accused me of causing 
an accident, but nothing should make 
me acknowledge a crime I had never ccm- 
mitted. With this resolution firm upon 
me I took my place among the others and 
answered to my name with quite a jaunty 
accent. From conversations ] overheard 
I soon gathered that young Williams, though 
still confined to the sanatorium, was doing 
well. No one volunteered information, 
and it was easy to see that I was to be sent 
to Coventry till a proper sense of my iniquity 
had brought me to my knees. 

When, a few minutes later, Douglas and 
I met in our study, there was news for me 
that proved a fine set-off against Briar- 
wood and its injustice. No sooner was the 
door closed than my cousin began caperin 
round the room in an ecstasy that I h 
never before seen him display. 

“Tve done it! I've done it!” he cried. 
T ve done it as clean as a whistle.” 

Done what? " said I impatiently. 

“ Ah, ] shan't tell you," replied Douglas; 
“ you talk so much, and don't know how 
to keep secrets.” 

A rapid succession of thoughts flitted 
through my mind. Lisgust with Briar- 
wood had made me ripe for revolt; the 
promise to manage Douglas was past my 
power of fulfilment ; but f could at any rate 
keep an eye on him by becoming a partner 


* Look here, Douglas! said I; tell me 
what you are going to do and I will do the 
same." 

Honour bright ? ” 

Honour bright, upon my word.” 

“ Then I'm going to run away.” 

He drew his chair up to the table as he 
spoke, and with his chin on his hands looked 
across at me in a state of enthusiasm. 

“Tve arranged it all as neat as can be.. 
Had a long talk with Captain Park to-day.. 
At first he wouldn't listen. Said he'd a 
good mind to come up and see Dr. Thorne ; 
but he's a funny old man, and I soon talked 
him over." 

Do you mean to tell me that he's 
going to make a special voyage for the fun 
of carting you to India ? ” said I. 

“Shut up!” retorted Douglas. and 
listen. There's a naturalist fellow been 
making arrangements for a trip to tho 
South Sea. He's got no end of cash, and 
Captain Park has been in those waters 
before. See here,” went on Douglas, 
reaching down his map, “ I know the routs 
roughly, and he says during the cruis^ 
some point will be touched which would 
suit my purpose." 
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* And is the naturalist going to pay him ! 
I asked, following Douglas's finger across the 
South Atlantic. 

“ The naturalist knows nothing about 
it," replied Douglas; * but I've told Park 
who my father 1s, and he is quite willing 
to wait till I can send the money from 
home." 

“ And when the naturalist finds out that 
other naturalists are on board, won't he 
ask them to pay half the commission money 
or know the reason why ?” 

" How thick you are," said Douglas 
excitedly. ' He won't know till we are 
far out at sea. In fact, Captain Park is 
not supposed to know either. We shall be 
stowaways—that is, if you come too." 

* Why, of course I shall come too," said 
I, for the idea had taken full possession of my 
fancy. i 

Captain Park said he could quite under- 
stand my wishing to run away from school. 
In fact, he had done the same thing himself, 
only he would not confess it at first.” 

Douglas stared across at me in silence 
after this, but his thoughte were evidently 
very busy. I stared back, with a mind 
equally active, and, having turned the 
fascinating subject round and round, I 
clapped one hand on my leg and said: 
" Capital,” with great emphasis, Then we 
fell to discussing our future movements 
hammer and tongs. 
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* Jolly lucky that he's got a commission 
to sail the Kittiwake just now, said Douglas. 
Is that the name of the ship? I asked. 

" Yes; and the beauty of it is that we 
shan't be like ordinary stowaways, because, 
although Park won't breathe a word to the 
Scientific chap, he'll see that we don't want 
for anything." 

But didn't he ask if there was no one 
in England he could apply to later on?” 
said I. For my thoughts were flitting from 
subject to subject with great agility. 

" Of course he did," replied Douglas, 
“and that's just the beautiful part of it. 
I never saw such a man for blowing hot and 
cold. Every now and then he broke out 
with, ‘I'll have nothing to do with this,’ 
and then, seeing me look miserable, added, 
Not as I see much harm though, young un, 
and after all if you don't take a berth with 
me, you wil with somebody else, and 
probably fare worse.“ 

“ He's a rum 'un," I interrupted with a 
laugh. 

Well,“ went on Douglas breathlessly, 
* in one of his fits of willingness he put me 
up to a good dodge. When he asked if 
I had no friends in England, I told him all 
about Uncle Dick, and what do you think 
he said? 

“ Fire away!” said I; “ no riddles.” 

* He said : * That's a good job—it clears 
& channel for a broader hull than the 


Kitt iwale 6. You can send all your goods 
to him now, and of course he'll expect you 
to follow. Keep back a little bundle for 
the voyage, that’s all.’ And then I asked 
him about the gun. Ah, the gun,’ said he, 
‘I must smoke on the gun. You'll never 
get on without the gun.’ But it didn't 
take much smoking, for presently he said : 
‘Make it personal luggage. You say the 
school breaks up on Tuesday, and we don't 
suil till Wednesday morning. All you do 
is to leave for home like the other chaps, 
and stay in Barharbour overnight.“ 

Where should we stop ? ” said I. 

On board the Kittiwake, of course," 
replied Douglas. We must slip on board 
after dark ; he has told me when and how, 
and says I mustn't mind if I find it a bit 
uncomfortable at first. Of course he doesn't 
know you are coming." 

„Well, I can tell him who my parents are," 
said I, ** so that won't matter." 

Could anything be more beautiful ? 
Could any arrangements have fitted in more 
perfectly with the circumstances ? We 
retired to the dormitory in a state of sup- 
pressed ecstasy which the slights of our 
companions had no power to chill. A dozen 
times before I fell asleep I had, in fancy, 
cautiously boarded the  Kittiwake, and, 
accompanied by my Cousin Douglas, had 
stowed myself away in her sombre hold, 

: (To be continued.) 
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MY LATEST HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the * Herne," “Lakeland,” “ My Polidays with Mac," etc. 


M^ was up first on the following morn- 
I ing, and soon wandered out of doors 
and entered into conversation with our 
landlady’s son, a small boy who was playing 
in the garden. After a short time I heard 
such extraordinary sounds proceeding from 
the corner of the house that I felt Í must 
get up and investigate the matter. Either 
Mac or the other boy, perhaps both of them, 
must be choking. 

„What's up, Mac?“ I cried, as I opened 
the door. Aren't you well?" The cough- 
ing and sputtering ceased as I called out, 
and Mac answered in a scornful tone, 
" Well? Of course I am well. Did you 
ever know me to be anything but well? 

"But what was that fearful noise I 
heard ?" I asked. “I really thought one 
of you, at least, was on the point of expiring.” 

" Ex-pir-ing,” said Mac in his most 
contemptuous voice.  ' Why, I wasn't 
choking at all Young Griffith Griffiths 
here is going to teach me Welsh. and what 
you heard was my struggle with the con- 
sonants. But I can pronounce Dwygyfylchi 
now and I'm almost able to manage Bwlch- 
y-ddeufaen. You go inside ; we don’t want 
you here just at present.” 

When he came in he condescended to 
give me one atom of information. 

That station we came to yesterday is 
pronounced rid-the, and not rid-doo,” he 
said. It means black ford. Let's have 
some more bacon. I'm jolly hungry.” 

It was a grand morning, and we 
started to extend our acquaintance with 
Beddgelert and its surroundings. The 
village lies at the junction of two rivers, the 
Colwyn coming from the north and the 
Glaslyn from the east. Both rivets riso 
just below the summit of Snowdon, but on 
different sides of the mountain. On uniting 
at Beddgelert they flow almost due south 
to the sea at Portmadoc, the Glaslyn 
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swallowing up the smaller Colwyn, and giving 
its name to the pass and valley below. 

We turned up the north-eastern valley, 
Nant Gwynant, and followed the road until 
we were compelled to stop to admire Llyn 
Dinas—a beautiful lake about half a mile 
in length, reminding us of the Cumbrian 
tarns. Soon after we passed the lake Mac 
found two silver watches on a bank by 
the side of the road. An examination 
revealed the fact that they were only of the 
„cheap and nasty " description, so, the 
local postman happening to pass as we were 
considering what to do with them, we decided 
to commit them to his care, on the under- 
standing that he was to let us know whether 
the owner claimed them. 

Then, leaving the road, we turned up a 
track leading into one of the cwms below 
Snowdon and ascended 500 feet in order 
to take stock of the monarch of the 
hills. We stopped by a waterfall, at which 
we gazed until Mac remembered that he was 
gctting hungry, when we retraced our 
steps, and, true to the principle of never 
returning by the same way as that by which 
we came, found a delightful path on the far 
side of Llyn Dinas, and scrambled along it, 
over rocks and streamlets, until we reached 
the road by the old mill at Beddgelert. 

After lunch Mac suddenly announced 
that he had a proposition to enunciate. I 
begged him to relieve himself of it at once, 
leaving the demonstration of its falsity 
to me. 

"Shut up, and listen, O babbler," he 
said. This house stands on the side of a 
hill. Behind the house are rocks and, 
and—more hill,“ he ended, somewhat 
weakly, as I ventured to suggest. 

" Never mind about that. Now that. hill 
goes on and on, up and up, and there's 
nothing in between till you get to the top 
of Snowdon.” 


“ There is the hill in between," I inter- 
jected. 

“ Yes, but the hill in between is only a 
piece of Snowdon, one of his long legs, 
so to speak. and our house stands on tho 
very end of his——”’ 

His little toe. Is that what you mean? 
I asked. 

Jes, that’s it—we are actually living 
on Snowdon, and our back garden is a sort 
of private mountain from which we might 
make the ascent, right to the summit." 

All right, you can make the ascent this 
afternoon, while I lie on our Little Snowdon 
with a book," I said. If you're not back 
by midnight I'll send out search-parties.”’ 

But we went to see Aberglaslyn Pass 
instead, where the hills come down from the 
east and from the west, and very nearly 
meet, and the scenery is almost Swiss in 
character. The river has cut a way through, 
and the road creeps along by the side of the 
river, but the railway, the new “ two-foot ”’ 
railway that is being made from Rhyd-ddu 
through Beddgelert to Portmadoc, cannot 
find room, and so the rocks are to be blasted 
and a tunnel made. 

Mac was not sure whether a railway ought 
to be allowed at all in such a picturesque 
spot, but, after some deliberation, came to 
the conclusion that a '' two-foot ” might be 
permissible where a full-grown line would 
vandalism. i 

Beyond Aberglaslyn we found an old 
road across the lower slopes of the hills, 
into wildest Wales. When we turned to 
make for home Mac carefully noted it for 
future exploration. a 

* I believe that’s the road on which old 
Borrow lost himself," he said. 

We had hardly got into the house before 
our landlady appeared, and announced 
that the policeman wished to see us. 

* You go," said Mac. It's sure to be 
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you he wants. Kiss me once before we 
art.” 

i I found that the constable had heard 
of our discovery of the watches, and, as a 
reward was to be given to the finder, he had 
come to inquire as to its disposal. Mac, 
who had come forward by this time, 
generously told him to share it with the 
postnian—a suggestion which the guardian 
of the peace at once agreed to. We heard 
no more about the reward, but during the 
remainder of our stay at Beddgelert that 
policeman, who seemed to spend all day and 
every day leaning over the bridge in the 
village counting the drops of water passing 
under it, was, as Mac himself put it. 80 
awfully polite that he must have got half a 
crown at the least.” 

After supper Mac unfolded a map, and a 
programme for the following day. 

"We will take sandwiches," he said, 
and have a jolly long day on the hills.“ 

He forgot to add—weather permitting. 
The weather did not permit. When morn- 
ing came it was raining heavily, and it was 
impossible to start on anything worth calling 
an expedition. Mac fidgeted for an hour 
or two, and then announced that he was 
going down to the Saracen's Head, demand- 
ing a penny for what he called sundries. 

“The Saracen's Head ?” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. ''What are you going to do 
there ? " 

There's a notice up in the window that 
the London papers can be obtained there 
by ordering them. They bring them up 
by coach from Portmadoc.”’ 

* But what do you want a paper for ? 
Surely it is a treat to get away from all news 
for a time." 

“ Well !—and you call yourself a Kentish 
man, he replied, “and yet you don't even 
want to know whether Kent has crumpled 
up Sussex. Why, we're in the running for 
the championship if only they don't lose 
any more matches." 

Mac was right. I had to apologise, and, 
what is more, to pay for the paper. 

* [ knew you'd have to tip up that penny,” 
he said. “ You walked bung into my trap. 
I never saw anyone walk bunger ” 

However, he was to be disappointed, for 
the Saracen's Head coachman forgot to 
bring the paper for three days in succession, 
by the end of which time Mac was in a state 
of frenzy. We solved the problem by 
having a daily posted down from London— 
including back numbers—and then found 
that Kent had crumpled up not only Sussex 
but Lancashire also. 

As soon as the weather cleared a little we 
explored the slopes of Moel Hebog. All 
round us were evidences of the great thunder- 
storm, which had torn up the hillside tracks 
and scoured out every road in the neighbour 
hood. Then, leaving Hebog, we tried our 
private mountain, and climbed higher and 
higher until we stood on top of Craig Wen, 
some 1,700 feet above the valley. We 
followed the ridge from its summit to 
Yr Aran, one of the recognised peaks of 
Snowdon, 500 feet higher than Craig Wen. 
The view extended from the sea north of 
Anglesey to Barmouth and Aberystwyth, 
from Braich-y-pwll to—— 

* Hills, and you don’t know their names," 
asserts Mac. 

It is true. On the east the view was 
bounded by a line of magnificent black 
crags, crowned by masses of white cloud, 
and promising, alas! more rain. 

From Yr Aran 

“Why don't you explain that ‘y’ in 
Welsh, or ‘yr’ before a vowel means the, 
and Aran a high place?" asks Mac. You 
surely don't expect all the kids who read this 
to understand Welsh." 


" And Craig Wen?“ 
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* White Crag, of course. Now get on." 

From Yr Aran we descended to the South 
Snowdon quarries, and then watched three 
mad youths descending the “ face” of the 
hill—roped together. Fortunately for my 
peace of mind Mac prefers the easiest way 
up the hills, and steers clear of the precipices 
in coming down. 

By the time we reached home it was 
raining again, and the downpour continued 
all night and well into the following day. 
From the window Mac watched the clouds, 
gloomy as his own countenance, rolling down 
the shoulder of Moel Hebog, the only sound 
being the ceaseless roar of the rapidly 
rising river below us. Suddenly, however, 
he threw up the window, and, fetching 
his binoculars, gazed steadily through 
them for a considerable time. 

"I have made a discovery," he then 
announced. I know how to dodge these 
everlasting torrents.” 

* Well ? " I inquired. 

Look over there, right through the gap 
by Aberglaslyn. Do you see the hill? 
Well, isn't that sunshine ? ” 

I looked, and there was no doubt about 
it. It was raining among the mountains, 
but the sun was shining in the direction of 
Portmadoc. We started in search of the 
fine weather, and as soon as we got through 
Aberglaslyn Pass we saw a clear southern 
horizon. Following the road, for the hill- 
sides were too wet to be attempted, we 
reached bright sunshine after a walk of a 
couple of miles. The Glaslyn, now a peace- 
ful river, instead of the brawling stream 
we had seen at Beddgelert, was flowing down 
to the sea through a broad vale, on the 
far side of which Cnicht stood up like a 
huge pyramid. All was clear right down 
to the coast, but northwards the black, 
heavy clouds obscured the view, and the 
torrents were still descending. 

“Tl surprise them with my knowledge 
of physical geography next term," said my 
companion. Now I can see how the 
clouds are ‘held up’ by the mountains 
and made to disgorge their moisture. Well, 
the mountains are welcome to it all, as far 
as I am concerned." 

The sight was so impressive, and the con- 
trast between the sunshine and cloud so 
grand, that we stayed for a full hour on the 
top of a rock watching the effecta. 

In the evening Mac made friends with a 
native who had a limited stock of English, 
but who gave him at least one piece of useful 
information. 

“ When there is cloud on Moel Hebog,” 
he told Mac, “ there is always cloud on 
Snowdon.” 

As we can see Moel Hebog from our win- 
dow, while Snowdon summit is hidden from 
view by nearer heights, this fragment of local 
wisdom should be of service to us when 
determining the day for the ascent of the 
monarch of the hills. 

" What else have you learned, Mac ?” 
I asked. 

* Oh, he told me a lot of interesting 
things. He saw the bridge go down in the 
big storm last week. The river rose very 
rapidly, flooding the road, half the village, 
and even the chapels, and bringing down with 
it boughs of trees and huge boulders. There 
is one great rock just above the village 
weighing about five tons. It was rolled 
down by the river that evening. Some of 
these boulders were driven against the pier 
of the bridge, and, after standing the batter- 
ing for some time, one half of it quietly 
subsided into the flood. Half an hour later 
the other side fell in the same way." 

" What does he think of all this rain we 
are getting now ? " [ asked. 

He says that if it lasts much longer the 
temporary bridge will be carried away, 


too. Everybody in the village is talking 
about it. They don’t expect it to stand 
until morning." 

But Beddgelert was wrong. For four 
days it continued to rain, pitilessly, and the 
river rose higher and higher, but the rough 
wooden bridge withstood the rush of water 
and emerged triumphantly from its struggle 
with the torrent. 

On the fourth day, when Mac had become 
almost incoherent, so great was his indigna- 
tion, our landlady informed us that it was 
going to clear, for the cows were Loing up the 
hills. Whatever the scientific value of 
this weather-sign may be, she was certainly 
correct on this occasion, and in the after- 
noon we were out on the trackless moorlaud. 
following the cows. 

To reach the hillside, however, we had 
to cross half a mile of level open country, 
innocent enough in appearance from a dis- 
tance, but a formidable obstacle in reality. 
As we approached. the ground became soft 
and wet, but by choosing the firmest tufts, 
and pursuing a serpentine course, we suc- 
ceeded in getting within fifty yards of the 
rise in the ground which we knew must 
mean dry land, when Mac, who was a little 
ahead, suddenly inquired whether I intended 
to swim the rest of the way. He had 
reached the extreme limit of terra firma, and 
beyond was a bog which, when probed with 
a walking-stick, seemed to be bottomless. 

We tried to cross to the right, but soon 
gave up the attempt as hopeless, and bore 
off to the left, down stream. Here matters 
looked even less promising, but, after a 
long d tour, strenuous exertion, including 
considerable practice at the long jump, 
and many soakings, we at last found our- 
selves on the slopes of the hill we had 
spent an hour in trying to reach. The 
next obstacle was a broad torrent coming 
down from the heights and cutting us 
completely off from the line we wished to 
follow. It was a long jump across—too 
long for poor Mac, who made a gallant 
attempt to reach the opposite bank by a 
running leap, but only succeeded in getting 
as far as mid-stream. The current almost 
carried him off his legs before he realised 
what had happened ; but as soon as he saw 
that I was laughing at his plight, he strode 
ashore, splashed to the crown and soaked 
to the knees. 

Mac’s mishap gave us an excuse for a 
run to warm him, for he had found the 
stream water somewhat icy, and it was not 
long before we arrived at Llyn-y-Dywarchen, 
whence it was a short mile to Rhyd-ddu. 
Here Mac insisted on having tea, and, on 


` the principle of ‘stuffing a cold," rolled 


half a dozen meals into one. Yet, when we 
reached home, he declared he was hungry 
again, 

The coaches passing through Beddgelert 
remind us that there is a tour “round 
Snowdon ” which must not be omitted from 
our programme. After consulting the map, 
we decided that we could do the trip on 
foot by cutting off a few miles in the latter 
part of the day, so, finding that the clouds 
still hung over the summit of Moel Hebog 
next morning, we determined to leave over 
for a few davs the question of an ascent, 
and see what we could of Snowdon's 
shoulders, 

Starting up the Gwynant Valley past 
Llyn Dinas and Glan Aber, we arrived 
at the upper lake, Llyn Gwynant, which 
reminded us of Grasmere and its surround. 
ings. Perhaps the fact that the shores of 
the lake are private property, and that 
we seemed to be in more civilised parts than 
we had seen of late, made us think of 
Grasmere, The “ Notice " beside the road 
was curious if not unique. It read : ** Gospir 


pwy bynnag a gan-'yddir yr tramwyo nes 
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bysgota ar y tir hwn." Weshould have been 
quite unable to translate this, but fortu. 
nately it was unnecessary. Apparently 
English visitors trespass as well as the 
natives of the Gwynant Valley, and the 
owner had oblizinzly repeated his notice in 
English: “AU persons ound trespassing or 
otherwise fishing on this land will be proee- 
cuted.” Mac and I agreed that the nationality 
of the author must be Irish. 

After Llyn Gwynant the road asconded 
rapidly, and we came to some inspiring 
country. On our left was a deep valley 
from which the heights of Snowdon rose 
steeply, vanishing in the clouds. On tho 
right was Moel Siabod, hidden from view 
by the hillside. At Pen-y-Gwryd we 
completed the first stage of the journey, 
and turned sharply to the left by the road 
leading to the Pass of Llanberis. The 
road is nearly 1,200 feet high at the top of 
the pasa, but commences to descend rapidly 
immediately the watershed is crossed. On 
each sile the hills rise up, Snowdon on the 
one hand and the Glydeis on the other, the 
latter only 309 fest less high than the 
former. The pass was wild and impressive 
near the top, but hardly beautiful; as the 
valley deepened there was more vezetation, 
and the scene became magnificent. 

Mac, who is nothing if not observant, 
called my attention to the traces of the 
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glaciers which filled the pass at the time of 
the great ice-age. On the sides of the hills 
we saw many rounded blocks of stone which, 
carried down on the surface of the ancient 
glacier, had been left, when it gradually 
disappeared, perched on the edge of a preci- 
pice, or half-way down a steep slope, in the 
most curious positions imaginable. From 
their resemblance, when seen from a distance, 
to sheep on the hillsides, these rounded 
perched rocks have been called by French 
geologists roch-s mowntonnées, and it is 
impossible to walk through the Pass of 
Llanberis without realising "iow appropriate 
the name is. When we came to the lower 
part of the pass we saw many evidences of 
glacial action. By the side of the road 
are huge rocks scratched from onc end to the 
other by the stones embedded in the ice 
which flowed over them, and the markings 
are too plain to be mistaken. 

We were still talking of glaciers when we 
arrived at Old Llanberis, a small village at 
the foot of the pass. Of the lakes below it 
the less said the better. As Mac put it, 
“If slates must be quarried the waste 
material ought to be buried." The whole 
of one side of Llyn Peris is spoilt by a moun- 
tain of waste from the quarries, and we 
passed on hurriedly, not without a hope 
that those quarries might be worked out 
some day, when green Nature would be 


(To be continued.) 
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ready to assert herself once more. How- 
ever, Llanberis was worth visiting for its 
waterfall alone, for the recent rains had 
swollen the stream, and we saw the fall— 
a long water-slide—at its best. 

We now started to ascend the hillside by 
& path leading over to Snowdon Ranger, 
following a course parallel to the Snowdon 
Mountain Tramway—a baby line along 
which little trains strained and puffed at 
the rate of four miles an hour, up the slope, 
round a precipice, and out of sight in the 
clouds capping the hilltop. Mac’s comment 
was characteristic. 

" Fancy paying three and sixpence for 
a crawl up into a fog! he said. 

Soon we came to the parting of the valleys, 
and left the tramway to follow Maes Cwm, 
a green but not particularly remarkable 
vale leading up to a wind-swept pass. The 
view from the head was fine but familiar, 
the foreground consisting of the Rhyd-ddu 
Valley, which reminded Mac of the “ place 
where we had that good tea the other 
evening," and which we now had to visit 
a sccond time. As for the rest of the day, 
let it be recorded that we made an expedi- 
tion up an unknown stream to photograph 
a nameless waterfall. If the result is good 
Mac proposes to give ita name. Ho suggests 
that half a dozen consonants followed by a 
w, and repeated three times, would do. 
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CHATS ABOUT CURIOUS CREATURES. 


Wr does not love to peep into a dirty, 
green-covered, stagnant pond ? Any- 
way, most boys like to do so, and as often as 
not prefer to be armed with a fishing net, or 
some other contrivance for bringing to land 
some of the strange creatures to be found in 
the slime and weeds of the water. 

The springtime is best for such a venture, 
and, if all goes well, a curious collection of 
creeping, darting, or swimming insects may 
be secured as spoils of the mud-pond chase. 

Now, among the weird denizens of a quiet 

l one may at times observe a broad. 
shouldered insect, of caterpillar shape, not 
by any means handsome, and measuring 
about an inch in length. Its head is big, 
and the eyes bulge awkwardly from what 
may be called the insect's forehead. 

It has a pair of strong jaws and wears 
a curious contrivance, resembling a mask in 
shape, and forming in reality a part of the 
upper lip. The lower lip is folded away 
underneath the creature’s body when 
victims are scarce, but should any unhappy 
beetle or small fish venture near, the un- 
erring nippers at the end of the jaw are 
thrown out, and the victim is dragged into 
the mouth of the hungry insect. 

This voracious prowler, which, by the way, 
is called a nymph,” is a terror to all pond- 
dwellers, having been born with a tremendous 


The Grub that makes the Dragon fly. 


appetite. Even a good-sized frog does not 
escape the attentions of the muddy-coloured 
creature, and often it swims away to a neigh- 
bouring leaf or stone, wondering what on 
earth, or rather what in the water, has 
stung ite legs at the bottom of the pond. 
The nymph has a curious pump within its 
body, by means of which it can obtain the 
necessary oxygen írom the water, and in 


THE DRAGON-FLY. 


reality it breathes through its tail, thus 
making its tail its nose. The internal valve 
also enables this curious creature to dart or 
rush after any likely insects it may see, and 
thus the nymph is dreaded by everything, 
large or small, living within a stagnant pool. 

After a time the head of our ugly friend 
begins to swell, and the back of the creature 
becomes decidedly * humpy.” 


Coming out of Itself. 


the appetite of the nymph develops, and to 
all appearances a bad attack of asthma 
comes on. The insect’s eyes bulge more 
than ever, and at last, as if tired of its water- 
life, the nymph climbs the stalk of some 
rush or reed and hangs on with its six legs 
as if for dear life. 

Anyone’ watching carefully will see that 
the little creature, perched on a stem, sways 
its body and humps its back, more and more, 
intent, to a'l appearances, on doing some- 
thing desperate. Then suddenly there is a 
crack, and the back splits open, just as a 
growing boy bursts the seam of his tight. 
fitt ng coat. As the insect struggles to free 
itself it will be seen that the developing 
dragon-fly glistens beautifully and the big 
eyes are as brilliant as any diamonds. Its 
sills give place to lungs, and the creature 
which measured but an inch at the bottom 
of the pond, turns into a slender-bodied 
insect, perhaps two inches in length. 

The humped back wriggles and twists 
until from each side are unfolded two pairs 
of long, quive-ing, delicate wings. Basking 
in the sunshine these gossamer appendages 
gradually harden, and then, a passing breeze 


As it grows . 


catching the transformed insect, it suddenly 
rises into the air and commences a new and 
useful career, pursuing and destroying 
noxious pests. : 

Although so brilliant and beautiful, the 
dragon-fly is not a favourite insect with 
boys, who think it has a ferocious and unin- 
viting appearance. Some, indeed, may have 
heard that it has been sent by Satan to sew 
up the ears of young people, and consequently 
the innocent creature is called the '' devil's 
darning-needle "; while other folk, and 
grown-ups too, will never willingly go near 
the dragon-fly or touch its body ! 

As & matter of fact, he is an innocent 
fellow, and his only fault is his enormous 
appetite. When living a water-life the 
dragon-fly can never get enough to eat, and 
afterwards, as a scavenger in the air, the 
same affliction prevails. Inquisitive peopl» 
have cut off the body of a dragon-fly and 


The complete Dragon-fly. 


then fel the head with insects, and, strange 
to say, it has been known to go on eating, 
although there was no body to feed. 

Let us neither be afraid of the dragon-fly nor 
do it any injury, for were it not for thisuse- 
ful and ornamental creature the air around 
many of our ponds would be dangerously 
full of poisonous pssts, which would sting and 
injure any persons venturing in the vicinity. 
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A COOLING DIP. 


HE afternoon was very hot, the river very cool; 
Beneath some overhanging trees we found a 
shady pool; 

Our clothes. we left upon: the bank, then with a joy- 
ful scream, l 
We plunged into the waters of that calm, delightfa? 

stream, 


But soon, as we were sporting there, with satisfac- 
tion full, 

Upon the bank we'd lately left appeared a savage 
bull: 

Each looked upon his neighbour with a grim and 
woeful atare, 

While on us all the monster flxed a wild and wicked 
glare. 


To frighten him we all gave forth a fierce united 


p shout ; 
a: Instead of running, he commenced to toss our clothes 
— i aboni. 
9. PASS THE RIGET HAND UPWARD. 5. THE KNOT WILL THEN TAKE THIS APPEARANCR To sally forth and rescue them, of course, we did 
not dare; 


While if we sought the other bank, we'd have no 
clothes to wear. 


He rushed upon my smart new suit, because it 
looked £o nice, 
And tore it swiftly into shreds—I'd only worn it 


twice! 

What mental agony wag ours no words can well 
record, 

To see our cherished garments being wildly tossed 
and gored. 


At length, when all our wardrobe had been wrecked 
beyond repair, 

He came and waited near us as we sadly huddled 
there ; 

The rippling stream turned very cold as daylight 
slowly waned, 

But still that grim and savage beast his tireless 
watch maintained. 


As midnight struck he went away, and softly, on our 
toes, 

We prowled around the meadow for our widely scat- 
tered clothes. 

Eacb claimed whatever rags he found, and used them 
for the best, 

And then we slowly crept away, in scarch of warmth 
and rest. 

3. ALLOW END TO Drop STRAIGHT Downy. 6. EAch END is THEN BROUGHT DOWN AGAIN, HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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A STROLL IN LONDON 
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Er us imagine ourselves, the reader and 
the writer, to be two boys of ten or 
twelve years old, taking a quiet walk down 
one of the main roads leading into London 
such as the Edgware Road, Clapham Road, 
High Street, Kensington, or Upper Street, 
Islington—sixty-five years ago, and looking 
about us as people do when they find them- 
selves for the first time in a foreign place; 
only we, instead of crossing over the sea to 
Paris or Brussels, have crossed over the 
space of time which separates 1907 from 
1840. We want to observe what differences 
there are between the ordinary surroundings 
of life now and then. 

First of all, our clothes. We are wearing 
those commonly worn by boys in the year 
we have stepped into; so, to be in the 
fashion, we have little coats buttoned down 
from throat to waist, with a loose skirt all 
round; our trousers are not hung on b 
braces, but joined on to a kind of stays, wit 
armholes, and hooks and eyes up the back ; 
our feet have shoes with straps across the 
instep, or boots called high-lows; on our 
heads we wear stiff caps made of white 
horse-hair, with tassels which bob against 
our ears ; or possibly, if one of us wishes to be 
very smart, he wil! have on a short jacket, 
bright blue merino vest, with brass buttons, 
striped trousers held down by straps under 
the soles of his feet, a big lawn collar with 
broad frilled hem lying on his shoulders, 
and a little beaver hat with the brim 
curling up at the sides. And the other 
sort of boy, seeing all this splendour, calls 
out : 

“ Yah! 
buck ! " 

Now then, thus dressed, we start out on 
our walk. What do we miss that we were 
used to see in 1907 * 

There are no trams, no motor cars, no 
cycles and hardly any omnibuses; no 
hansom cabs, no decorated tradesmen's 
- carts or vans ; no perambulators, only little 
four-wheeled go-carts, with a long handle in 
front. There are no pillar-boxes, and very 
few shops serving as Post Offices, hardly one 
in a mile, and these have no savings banks 


Strapped down tight Sunday 
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and no telegraph offices ; and there are no 
overhead wires. There are no big bright- 
coloured wall-picture advertisements, no 
boys selling papers, nor men selling ices. 
We cannot get any chocolate or sweeties 
except at tremendous prices; and indeed 
we can see no such places as sweet-shops 
anywhere, the sugar duties are so high. 
But then we cannot get any nasty “ fags,” 
either. "There is not a single banana in any 
fruiterer's shop. 

And we cannot get our likenesses taken. 

If it happens to be a Satucday afternoon 
when we make our excursion, we miss many 
other things. There are no boys in flannels 
and girls with tennis-bats and hockey- 
sticks ; no young men in volunteer uniform 
hurrying along to drill. Very few grown-up 
people seem to be keeping a half-holiday; 
and when we look in at the shops, the assist- 
ants, if we ask them, will tell us that they 
have no half-holiday, and no early closing, 
all the week round. There are no parks, 
except those in the West End; nor cheap 
railway excursions into the country. It 
is a very dull life this of 1840; and for the 
labouring class the chief recreation seems 
to be the skittle-alley at the back of a 
public-house. 

Jet us next notice some things which seem 
new to us. In the first place, of the people 
in the streets, how many have small-pox 
scars on their faces, and what a sad number 
of deformed or squinting children there are ; 
and how many, otherwise sound, are pallid 
and look as though they do not get enough 
fresh air, or exercise, or good food! In these 
1840 bakers’ shops we see the loaf, which 
was marked 53d. or 6d. when we were in 
1907, marked 10d. or more; which means 
that people who are not well off can 
only give their boys half as thick slices of 
bread and butter as we have been used to in 
1907. And their clothing, too, looks much 
poorer and shabbier ; especially boots and 
shoes, which are made to last out too long. 
We even see some of the grown-up ale 
who sell cheap things on the kerbstone 
entirely barefoot. 

We like the street cries ; they are new to 
us, and musical. Old chairs to mend! 
Chairs to mend! Rush or cane bottom 
old chairs to mend ! " sung as a round in 
1907, is being sung as a trade-call, by a 
blind man who carries strips of cane and a 
bundle of rushes and a stool on his back. 
Foreign girls sing Buy a broom,” and sell 
little white besoms made out of a stick of 
poplar or willow wood; and English girls 
sing Buy my sweet lavender! Sweet 
blooming lavender! The fishmonger 
chants a wonderful list of fish, from soles to 
salmon, as he trudges along by his flat cart, 
all dripping with water; the flower-seller 
chimes in with “ All a-blowing a-growing" ; 
and a very hoarse voice completes the concert 
with “ Any old rags or bottles to sell?” 
which fetches cooks up the area-steps to 
have a deal with the rag-and-bone man. 
When we get back to 1907 we shall find that 
all these harmonious sounds have been 
silenced by the law, which at the same time 
tolerates the clattering traction- engine, 
the perpetual pounding of omnibus horses, 
the gonging tram, and the hooting motor, 
all of which make only noise without 
tune or rhythm. 

We must step off the pavement now to 
make way for a funeral. Poor people carry 
their dead along the street, the coffin on 
men's shoulders. The men and women 
who follow are wrapped in long black 
cloaks, and the men have long scarves round 


SIXTY YEARS 


AGO. 


their hats, and the women wear black hoods 
—all hired from the undertaker—and hold 
their handkerchiefs up to their faces as they 
walk. 

At a crossing of the road we are nearl 
run down by a brewer's trolley—a sleigh 
fastened by traces only to a big horse, 
on which a man rides sideways; and a 
curious figure he is, with a red worsted cap, 
short waistcoat with sleeves, knee-breeches, 
thick stockings, and big shoes. He cracks 
his heavy carter's whip, and whizzes dan- 
gerously round corners, on his way with a 
cask to some customer’s house. 

Here is another fast rider—a boy in a little 
top hat with gold band and cockade, and a 
scarlet jacket, galloping along with a bag 
strapped behind his saddle. He is the 
Post-Office boy carrying the mails from the 
local to the General Post Office, and he has 
a very high opinion of his duties, and is 
saucy to the police. His favourite pace is 
ten miles an hour, and he blows his horn to 
clear the course. 

Then we get a glimpse of a little cart 
drawn by two dogs, who trot gaily along, 
taking their master to Billingsgate for 
fish. On their return their load will be very 
heavy, and we think it is high time to put a 
stop to such cruelty. But here is something 
much worse—a cart-load of calves going 
to the butcher’s; placed with their heads 
and necks hanging loosely down over the 
road, so that the blood may be drained off 
their bodies, and the veal be whiter; and 
they moan, and try to lift their heads, but 


cannot. White veal, indeed, at such a price 
as thia! 
What is that banging noise we hear, and 


a cry of “Up! Pm up?” If we look to 
the chimney-stack opposite we shall see a 
sweeper-boy who has been sent up the 
kitchen chimney, naked, except for a cap 
with a brass plate over his forehead ; and 
now that he has shaken down the soot he 
site on the top of the chimney-pot, and bangs 
the sides with his broom. Sometimes a 
chimney has an awkward twist, and the boy 
gets stuck, and the soot comes down from 
above and smothers him, and then they 
have to break through the wall into the flue, 
and get him out—dead. 

Turning now to look at the shops, which 
seem very small and dark, there is one which 
is quite new to us—the tallow-chandler's 
or candle shop. And a very pretty and clean 
shop it is, with all kinds of wax, composite, 
and tallow candles, and all things belonging 
to their use, such as tinder-boxes and 
snuffers. There are rushlights, too—tall 
brown candles with rushes for wicks, en- 
closed in cylinders of painted tin, full of 
round holes to let some of the light through. 
They are placed on the floor, and the effect 
is to cover the walls and part of the ceiling 
with eyes—great goggle eyes, round eyes, 
oval eyes, slit eyes, all moving horridly as 
the flame flickers in the draught, giving 
sick children all kinds of terrors. These are 
the night-lights of 1840. 

We are called away from this curiosity 
by the sound of pan-pipes and the nasal 
call of Punch and Judy ; we shall not often 
see this show when we go back to the 
streets of 1907, nor the fantoccini—figures 
hung by wires, made to dance or perform 
acrobatic feats; nor the Italian boy with 
the marionettes, two dolls held upright 
on a long board by a string running through 
them from the end of the board to the boy’s 
knee. He plays a clarionet, and as he jerks 
his leg the dolls wobble about. It is a very 
poor enterta'nment—unless, indeed, another 
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boy comes by and slyly cuts the string 
and runs off round the corner, when the 
dolls tumble in a heap, and the Italian 
weeps aloud and wrings his hands; and 
kind people give him big heavy pennies, 
and bread and cold potatoes, and apples ; 
and he wipes his eyes, and picks up his 
doils, and goes round the corn»r, where the 
other boy is waiting for him; and they sit 
down on a doorstep laughing, and divide 


— 3 2 DG pio dagen 


N the year 1858, about the close of the 
Indian Mutiny, I was a young subaltern, 
and it was my duty to escort with a troop 
of irregular cavalry and a company of a 
Sikh regiment about a hundred clephants 
belonging to the Commissariat, and a 
number of carts laden with ammunition, 
chiefly cannon-balls and shells. 

The elephants and the carts were to go 
to Futtegur, and I had to see them safely 
across the Ganges, which was then in flood, 
as it was during the rains. 

When we reached the mighty river, it 
scemed almost a sea. So wide was it that, 
though the bank on the opposite side was a 
high one, we could hardly see it. The real 
Ganges, owing to the rains, had overflowed 
its original course, and ran in five or six 
different streams, each a river in itself, over 
ground that at other times was dry. There 
were narrow sandbanks between each 
watercourse, and even these banks were 
covered with shallow water. 

We halted on the left bank, as the ele- 
phants were to swim across, and the carts 
were to go over in the boats, that were now 
coming towards us from the other side, filled 
by & pandé or native regiment, one of the 
few of their kind that had remained faithful 
to us during the dreadful year just passed. 

As a boat filled with soldiers came across, 
and they disembarked, we filled it with our 
carts and their contents, and then the 
laden boat went back for more soldiers. 
But as the Sepoys would not help us with 
any of the lading, saying their duty was to 
fight, not to do coolie work, and left every- 
thing to the fishermen, all this took some 
time, and we on the left bank had to wait 
with what patience we could. 

At last the matter of the carts was nearly 
settled and I had time to think of something 
else, and it was then that I noticed that 
things were not going smoothly with the 
elephants and their mahouts. I had perhaps 
better mention here that the mahout is the 
clephant’s caretaker and rider—he feeds 
the elephant and looks after him, and rides 
astride on his neck, guiding him generally 
by the drumming of his heels. A great deal 
of talking was going on in the elephant lines, 
it was getting late and no one seemed pre- 
pared to start them across the river, and for 
some time I could not discover the cause 
of the delay. At last Lal Khan, a native 
officer in the irregular cavalry troop, told 
me privately. Sahib, it is because of the 
big elephant, the leader. When he crosses 
deep water he always drowns his mahout, 
and now his mahout is refusing to take him 
across." 

“ What is usually done in such cases?“ I 
asked. 

If the mahout is afraid and keeps on 
refusing to ride the elephant, the Jemadar 
(captain) of mahouts will ha ve to do it. That 
ie always the custom, and he knows it is his 
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the spoil, and presently go off to play the 
same trick in another street. 

The policeman in 1907 would soon stop 
that little game, but here in 1840 the police- 
man (called a Peeler,” from Sir Robert 
Peel, who invented him) is stiff and heavy, 
and rather dull. Look at his top hat in its 
iron frame, his tight black Jeather stock, 
his thick tail-coat buttoned tightly across 
his chest with pewter buttons, his tigut 


A BRAVE MAN: 
A TRUE TALE. 


Bv CoLONEL JAMES FITZGERALD. 


duty. Wait, say nothing, and in a little 
while you will see it will all be settled." 

It was getting too late to do anything 
more that night, so I took Lal Khan's advice, 
and left the business to settle itself. Early 
next morning he came to me, saying, 
Sahib, the Jemadar of mahouts is making 
his preparations to ride the big elephant 
across the river." 

I came out of my tent to see what was 
going on, and went up to the elephant in 
question, which was an enormous brute, 
as large as any to be found in India, and 
with huge tusks. He was in good condition, 
and had evidently been well looked after by 
his keeper. * 

The Jemadar's preparations for his 
perilous ride seemed to me strange, but 
after-events explained them. 

He was fastening a stout piece of rope 
round the animal's thick neck, so as to 
make a complete circle lonz enough for him 
to hold in his hand and pull against, if he 


‘stood upright with his feet planted apart 


on the elephant’s neck. And to make sure 
that all was as he wished it, he mounted the 
animal and tried it. Then he took a spear 
and carefully sharpened the butt-end of it, 
that is, the part that is ordinarily stuck into 
the ground. 

The elephants were to start at about 
10 A. u., and we were all there to see them 
go, and a feeling of subdued excitement could 

e felt throughout the whole.assembly. 

The big elephant was waiting for the 
Jemadar to mount him and lead the way 
across the river, and all the others with 
their mahouts were in a crowd behind, but 
none of them would stir until he started. 

Amid reverent silence, the Jemadar pro- 
strated himself and repeated the prayers 
usually said for those about to die; next, 
rising, he salaamed to those standing round 
him, who responded gravely, as to one 
who held his life in his hand and whom 
they would never see again. Then, still 
in sympathetic silence, he mounted the 
waiting elephant, and, spear in hand, sat 
astride on his neck, as the mahouts do, and 
the magnificent animal leisurely led the 
way to the river, all the other elephants 
moving after him. As he entered the 
water, the elephant paused, drew some 
water up into his trunk, squirted it over 
his body, and appeared to be thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

Then he walked slowly across the shallows 
and sandbanks, now with his huge feet 
hardly covered, now knee deep. now seeming 
to swim a stroke or two, now only knee 
deep again. At last, we, wat hing anxiously 
from the shore, saw that the moment of 
danger had come, for we coull see the 
Jemadar get up suddenly and stand on the 
brute’s head, steadving himself with the rope 
grasped in one hand and holding the spear 
in the other. 


white trousers, and his big, clumsy boote: 
he cannot be very nimble, trussed up like 
that. But I think we must be moving, for 
apparently a fight is about to take place, 
as two men are taking off their shirts in the 
middle of the road, and a small crowd :s 
making a ring. Let us get back to 1907; for. 
though all is not perfection there, still, we shai 
not see such brutality, stupidity, and cruelty 
as we shall be leaving behind us in 1840. 


They had reached the deep swift stream 
of the Ganges itself. The animal entered it, 
and struck out magnificently for & few 
strokes. Then, without a second's warning. 
he let his huge body sink down, down, until 
only the tip of his uplifted trunk was visible 
above the water. No wonder that his own 
mahout had refused to ride him, for this 
was how he had always acted in deep water, 
and so rid himself of his rider. 

Directly the unfortunate man, taken 
unawares by the suddenness of the elephants 


. plunge, and feeling the full rush of the 


current, lost his seat and floated off the 
animal's neck, the brute's custom had been 
to catch him with his trunk and hold him 
under water until he was drowned. 

Now we understood why the Jemadar had 
been so careful that the rope should be as he 
wished. Standing upright as he was, 
pulling with his feet against it was his only 
chance to resist the rush of water, and 
prevent his being washed away and drawn 


‘under by that terrible. trunk. We gazed 


with straining eyes and bated breath. 

The Jemadar’s head was under water now, 
and we could see nothing but his hand and 
a bit of the spear, working up and down, 
up and down, desperatety prodding the 
elephant’s head with the sharpened spear, 
trying to force him to rise. Then the 
man’s head would appear for a second, hardly 
long enough for him to draw a hurried 
breath, then under it would go again, and 
only that ever-working hand and spear 
be seen. If he had been a short man, or a 
weakly one, he would have been drowned 
ere this. 

At last the pain in his head was too much 
for the brute, and he rose to the surface 
for a minute or so, long enough to give his 
plucky rider time to take a few deep breaths, 
and to steady himself afresh. Then down 
he went again, in one more effort to shake 
off the man who was causing him so much 
pain and inconvenience, and again we saw 
the Jemadar's hand working the spear in his 
desperate fight for life. Then at last it 
seemed as if the elephant realised that he 
had found his master, and a sigh of relief 
broke from us as we saw the huge head 
appear once more above the water. And, 
apparently having had enough prodding for 
one day, or finding it but a sorry amuse- 
ment trying to drown a man that he could 
not get rid of, he gave up playing any more 
tricks, and just swam straight across what 
was left of the river, neither current nor 
flood making the least difference to his 
magnificent strength, although some of the 
other elephants were carried down stream 
seven or eight miles by the force of the 
current before they could get to the other 
side and land. 

I saw him the next day, and he seemed 
quiet and pleased with himself, though the 
wounds made by. that butt.end of the 


spear on his broad skull must have been 
very sore; but they did not take long to 
heal, an elephant's wounds rarely do. 

As for the Jemadar of mahouts, when I 
congratulated him on his more than brave 
conduct, he only said simply, That it was 
his duty," as if that settled the matter. 

I brought these facts to the notice of the 
Commissariat officer, and also told them 
to the officer to whom I made over charge 
of the carts and elephants, but I never knew 
whether anything was done to rewa:l the 
man for his pluck and endurance. 
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THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


By a UNIVERSITY COACH. 


TE Scottish Universities are four in number—St. 

Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
Except in a few minor details the last three are indenti- 
cal as regards fees, classes, and facilities for professional 
training. In giving some account of the tr.ining the e 
Universities offer, und the approximate cost of such 
tra ning, we shall take as our evample Glasgow, which 
was the alma mater of the writer ot this article. 

G.asgow University provides training in five separate 
facalties—Arts, Science, Divinity, Law. a. d Malieine. 
Tue approach to each faculty is guarded by the Pre- 
liminary Examination beid twice a year, in March and 
September, for the si tiny of which an entrance fee of 
half a guinea has to be paid. For this examination the 
compulsory subjects are English, Mathematics, Latin, or 
Greek (science students may substitute for the Classics 
French oc German), and au additiowal subject from the 
following list: French, German, Italiau, Dynamics, 
Greek (if not already taken). Attached to the Autumn 
Preliminary is the Bursary Competition, in which some 
fifcy bursaries or exhibitions of an average annual value 
of from twenty to thirty pounds are awarded fur excel- 
lence in the Preliminary papers. 

The Preliminary Examination over, it behoves the 
student to select, if he has not already -elected, the par- 
ticular course of study which he intends to follow. The 
Arts course provides a general training in literature aud 
languages, both classical and modern, and in men al 
and physical ecieuces, For the ordinary M.A. degree, 
attendance at seven classes, involving three winter 
sessions, is required. The fee for each class is four 
guiness, At the beginn ng of each session a matricu- 
lation fee of one guinea is paid; for the degree itself a 
fee of five guineas is charged. The examinations for 
the dezree are held in April aud October. When the 
student has passed the seven s bjects of bis curriculum 
he graduates, Adding to the fees the cost of the text- 
books required for the various classes, the M.A. degree 
will cost, on the academic side, between forty aud fifty 

unds. 

The actual time spent daily in attendance at the classes 
will generally averige some two or three hours. But. 
in addition to this, tine must be allowed for the reading 
required for the class-work, and fur the writing of exer- 
cises and essays. The Arts student will find that he has 
a considerabie amount of leisure, which he can employ 
as liis tastes and purse dictate. Concurrently with their 
Art: course miny men take a course of train.ng to 
qualify as teachers. For this the University and the 
Normal Colleges provide full facilities Some of the 
classes meet early in the morning, and some are held 
late in the afternoon, and thus numbers of men are 
enabled to do practically a full day's work in school or 
in office, and at the same time to prosecute their 
academic studies, The classes meet for a course of 
approximately one hundred lectures, and occupy the 
winter months from October to March. Thus the student 
from a distance requires to stay in Glasgow only one 
half of the vear. Students prepnrinz for the teaching 
profession, however, and medical students, have a 
summer session of three mon hs. An Arts degree is a 
necessary preliminary for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws (LL.B.) and also for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity (B.D.). 

The Faculty of Scien^e provides training in pure 
science, in eugineeriug, in naval architecture, and in 
agriculture, The minimum time required for a Science 
degree is three years. The limitntion of the session to 
six months in the winter enables the young engineer or 
naval architect to add to his acadewic training a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the details of his profession by 
working during the summer months in one of the many 
shipyard- or e. gineering works in and around Glasgow. 

Perhap: of all students tlie med cal men bave their 
time most largely devoted to preparation for professional 
work. A course of ut lea t five years of st dy is re- 
quired before t; e student can graduate, Winter and 
summer medical students are busy with their cla-sc8, 
and, in the case of the more advanced, with hospital 
work. The various infirmaries and dispensaries of the 
city provide ample opportunities for making a practical 
acquaintioce with professional work. It is stated on 
gool authority that the co-t of fees and books for a 
medical course will amount approximately to one 
bundred and forty pounds. 

The University of Gla-gow numbers among its Arts 
and medical students many women. Soine of these 
atu nd classes in the University buildings at Gilinorchill, 
bnt for the rest of the Arts course and for ailthe medical 
classes they attend Queen Margaret College, a buil ling 
devoted to the higher education of women. This build- 


ing is charming y situated on the banks of the Kelvin. 
The latest returns show that since 1883 some 400 women 
students have taken degrees in Arts or in Medicine, and 
that Queen Marguret’s bas now an enrolment of over 
500 students. 

Except for the Hall of Residence in connection with 
Queen Margaret. College, no accommodation for students 
i: provided by the University authorities, This freedom 
With respect to residence enables students from a dis- 
tance to suit their style of living to the state of their 
purse, To aid stranger- a list of suitable lodgings lias 
been prepared by the students’ Representative Council, 
Many students reside near the University. This is an 
undoubted convenience, especially for early classes, but 
it is by no means indispen-able. Tramway cars, sub- 
way, or railway will quickly convey the student from 
au, part of the city to the University. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


POST-CARD EXCHANGERS. 


Tur following letter will tell its own sad tale. We 
deeply sympathise with the bercaved family : 


Bagnéres-de-Lichon, Haute Garonne, 
Maret: 25, 1907. 

DEAR Sin, —I thought I had perhaps better announce 
to you thar my dear son, Gerald York lirown-Westhead, 
died on February 27 last. He lias been a subscriber to 
the B. O. P.“ many years, and has ev dently exchanged 
many post cards; they still keep coming, and Lam very 
anxious that other boys should not think he has omitted 
to send replies. You will do what you think right 


about it. Yours very truly, 
MAME ALICE BHOWN-WESTHEAD., 
LETTER FROM A MONTRSAL 
“B.O.P.” READER. 
17 St. Mark St.. Montreal, Canada, 
: March 11, 1907. 


DEAR EDITOR OP THE " B.O.P."—1I take the liberty 
of writing to vou, that I may ive some idea to your 
English readers some of the joys we have in toboggan- 
ing. On the back slopes of our Mount Royal we have 


' a very fine toboggan slide called the Park Slide. It 


starts near the top of the mountain on a big trestie 
and runs straight down tue bill aud along a level 
streteu, then down another incline into a field of soft 
snow. It has six chutes, which are kind of pa-sayes 
the width of the toboggan with a ridge of ice about a 
foot high on either side of each chute. These chutes 
are flooded with water aud become entirely covered with 
ice. The toboggan is made up of a number of bard- 
wood slate joined together by cross supports on the 
upper side. The front end is curved up and over, 
forming a kind of hood. The whole is covered with an 
upholstered cushion which fits the tobuggan. As the 
bottom of the toboggan is highly polished, the toboggans 
attain a speed of between forty to sixty miles an hour at 
the bottom of the incline. It is an interesting sight on 
a fine winter's night to see the tobogganers in their 
brightly coloured blanket suits climbiug up the wooded 
slopes, then rushing down the incliue, which is lined 
with electric lights. The slide is about a mile and a- 
half long, aud if one is fortunate he may get from four 
to six slides inan evening. If any of our English friends 
should happen to come to Canada they should not fail 
to visit Montreal during the winter time and enjoy this 
oue of the most exhilarating pastimes. 

I would be very pleased to correspond with some of 
the readers of this magazine, and would like notbing 
better than to have some one answer this request. I 
am sixteen years old and have been taking the Annual 
Volumes for the last five years and have found nothing 
to compare with it for good interesting reading 
matter. Hoping that you will pardon me for this 
lengthy letter, I remain yours sincerely, 

HOWARD NICHOLS, 
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SCHOOL ATHLETIC RECORDS IN 
THE COLONIES. 


Mr. Victor Upton BROWN 
Wesley College, Melbourne: 


I am sending you herewith a clipping from a 
weekly column of school sport which I edit for The 
Herald, the evening paper of Melbourne. Your Euglish 
readers might find it interesting when comparing the 
times and performances of Victorian schoolboys with 
the English schools. This is à wonderfully keen. place 
for athletics of all kinds, and the 23-hools have organised 
competitions annually in football cricket, athletic 
sports, and also rowing and ritl--shooting, 

The annual rowing matches between the great 
public schools of Victoria create immense enthusiasm. 
Rowing is a much advanced sport bere, and the schools 
row in eights. There are five great public schools in 
Victoria (and probably a sixth will be constituted next 
year) The schools are: Geelong Grammar School, 
Melbourne Grammar School, Scoteh College, Wesley 
College, and Xavier College. In no other part of the 
world, I believe, do more than two schools meet in 
cights annually, and the standard of rowing by the 
boys (ave limit, nineteen years) is little behind that of 
the senior rowing clubs of Melbourne. These schools 
meet annually in a united sports meeting, and sume 
exciting running ensues, 


writes to us from 
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The best performances in the following events put up 
by Victorian schoolboys al various sports meetings doring 
(he past year.) 

1.—100 Yanps.—J. H. Prout (Wesley College), who 
on November 10, 1906, was only beaten bv six iuches in 
the 100 yards Championship of Victoria on a slow 
grass track by S. L. Furness, the New South Wales 
champion. Winner's time was 10 3-5 sec. (M. C. C. 
ground.) 

2.—220 Yarps,—J. L. Davis (Caulfield G. S), who 
on November !2, 1906, rau a dead heat with F. P. 
Brown iu the 220 yurds Championship of Victoria in 
21 2-5 sec, Run up a slight slope for most of the 
distance. Davis won the run-off two days later. 
(M. C. C. ground.) 

3.— 440 YaAups.—J. L. Davis (Caulfield G. S.), who on 
November 10. 1906, won the Quarter- mile Champion- 
ship of Victoria in 523 bee. (NI. C. C. ground.) 

4.— 440 YARDS HURDLES. —J. L. Davis (Caulfield 
G. S.), wi.o on November 12, 1906, won the Quarter- 
mile Hurdles Championsbip of Victoria in 58 1-5 sec.. 
&ud broke the world's record, formerly held by A. W. 
Smith. of New Zealand. (M.C.C. ground.) 

6.—120 Yarps HunpLEs.— A. G. Bagot (Geelong 
Grammar School), who on November 13, 1906, won 
this event in 16 4-5 eec. at his school sports mectiug. 
(Corio Oval, Geelong.) 

6.—ONE MiLE.—L. W. Bennett (Wesley College), 
who on October 26, 1906, won the mile event in 
5 min. 2 sec. on a slightly “uphill” track. (Wesley 
Coliege Oval.) 

7.— ONE MILE WALK,—E. M. L. Morgan (Wesley 
College), who on May 3, 1906, won the mile walk at 
the United Public Schools sports in 7 miu. 7 2-5 sec. 
(M.C.C. ground.) 

8.— Lose JuvMP.—J. H. Prout (Wesley College), 
who on November 12, 1906, won the long jump 
championship of Victoria with a leap of 22 ft. lin.. 
an inch behind H. H. Hunters Victorian record. 
(M.C.C. ground.) 

9.—HiGH Jump.—A. B. Hearn (Geelong Grammar 
School). who on November 13, 1906, cleared 5ft. 53 in. 
at his school sports. (Corio Oval. Geelong.) 

10.—Pon& VauLT.—F. B. Crawford (Geelong Col- 
lege), Who oa December 14, 1906, cleared 9 ft. 8 in. at 
his school sports. (Geelong College Oval.) 

ll.—TukowiNG CRICKET Bel. I. (54 oz). — A. H. 
Campbell (Geelong Col ege), who on December 14 threw 
a 53 oz. ball 105 yds. 1 ft. at hisechool sports. (Geelong 
College Oval.) 

12.-- PUTTING THE WEIGHT (16 lb.) —F. A. H. Boyu- 
ton (Wesley College), who on May 3, 1906. put“ the 
16 ib. weight 34 ft. 6 in. at the United Public Schools, 
sports. (M.C.C. ground.) 
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(During the recent earthquake troubles in South 
America, Robinson Crusoe's island disappeared.) 


VALE, JUAN FERNANDEZ! 
Bv Ceci, POOLE. 


'Tis gone! The isle we loved of old 
To generations dear: 

Where sailor Selkirk slowly told 
Each solitary year. 

But genius filled the tempting theme 
With all its fancy's play ; 

And Selkirk's tale is but a dream, 
While Crusoe lives to-day. 


Still. all unsbrunk, the witching pow' re 
That charmed our childhood's age; 

Who has not spent delightful hours 
On that enchanting page ? 

Friend Crusoe, for his walks prepared, 
Our children still may see: 

His very birds and goats have shared 
His immortality. 


And how we dwelt upon his plight— 
His struggles and his stress! 

Until mau Friday came in sight, 
To break his loneliness. 

And as our boys still trace him through 
The rugged way he trod, 

They learu the lesson—bright and true— 
Of honest faith iu God ! 


We, too, are cast by niystic gales 
On islands of unease; 

Till comes at last with glowiug sails 
Deliverance overseas. 

Ah, well for us, as nears the end, 
If, like our Crusoe, then, 

We've found one faithful, following friend — 
And played our parts like men! 


And though, for dear Fernandez’ doom 
The brooding fancy gricves; 
And far above its buried bloom 
The proud Pacific heaves: 
Its menrries form perpetual joy, 
To brizhten youthful lives— 
For in the heart of every boy 
That magic isle survives ! 
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NOTICE TO Oo*TRIBUTOR8.—A/]] man 3 intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverle Street, B.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself ín any way 
responsi/le for length of detention or accíd«ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting thetr 
SS, ; and whenever any special vilue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To OORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.“ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
uddresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


JAMES.— For some of the best hints on physical develop- 
ment read Dr. Gordon 8tables's “ Doings” and other 
articles that appear month by month in our pages. 


W. B. BLACKBURN.—* How to Photograph with Roll 
and Cut Films," Number 30 of the Amateur Photo- 
grapher Librury." Price ls.; postage, 2d. Photo- 
graphy witb Roll Films,” by John McIntosh. Price 
ls.; postage. 3d. Either can be got from Messrs. 
Dawbarn & Ward, 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


R. WINGFIELD.—It was impossible for our publisher 
to send you the four B.O.P.” postcards asked for, as 
you failed to give your address. 


N'IMPORTE.—It is not a colonial coin, as Ireland is 
nota colony. Itisan Irish halfpenny of George the 
Third, and is of copper, not bronze. Its date is 
either 1781, 1782, or 1783; and if in very good con- 
dition, which apparently it is not, it is worth 
eighteenpeuce. 


S. S. (Seaton). — The magazine about which you inquire 
is the "E.B.M." (“Every Boy's Moutbly"). It is 
published at the offices of the * B.O.P.," whose Editor 
conducts it: it is issued on the 15th of each month, 
and costs ld. It is also issued in volume form towards 
the close of the year. 


Lorro.— The cards are shuffled and dealt, each player 
having two or three. Tue wooden numbers are 
drawn from a bag aud taken by the players who 
have them on tbeir cards, and are placed on those 
numbers, The player whose card is filled up first is 
the winner. 


CLAUDIU8.— We cannot recommend tradesmen, bnt you 
are almost sure to find some one to suit you by taking 
a walk along Fenchurch S reet or Leadenhall Street. 
Call and inquire at the “Skipping Gazette" office, 
64 Gracechurch Street. 


OLIVRR S. (Hampstead).—Delighted to hear you take 
80 much iuterest in your garden and watch for any 
articles on gardening tbat appear in our pages. We 
have had several lately and there are more to follow. 
For the gardening tools, &bout which you iuquire, 
you can hardly do better than apply for a catalogue 
to William per, Lim., 751 Old Kent Road. 
London, S. x. From this firm you could also get the 
frames and movable pou:try-house. 
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NATURE LovER.—The “ Country Press,” of Kensington, 

w., have just issued two more of their sixpenny 
packets of Nature Study postcards; one packet in- 
cluding facsimiles of six British trees in winter—the 
other facsimiles of the boles of the same trees—each 
tree form being accompanied by letterpress descrip- 
von The current issues make the seventh and 
eighth. 


B. M. (Liverpool). Address your inquiry to Mr. Kearton 
himself, c/o the publisher of his book. 


J. R. 8. (North Middleton).—Your description was 
quite eligible for competition, and is included in those 
submitted for adjudication. 


P. GRANT.—There is an adjustment for the chain, as 
you will find if you look for it, but should it be out 
to its full range, theonly thing you can do is to take 
a link out of the chain. 


G. J. VICKERY.—We can only suggest working from 
some of the illustrations given in tue '* Naval Annual,” 
or the " Engineer," or * Engineering" of some years 
back. Detailed drawingsof the new British warships 
arc not allowed to be published. 


TROUBLED (Bedford ).— There is really no need for you 
to worry yourself over the so-called * New " Theology. 
In the main it is as oid as old England, and its pecu- 
liar fallacies have been expoged times without number. 
It will doubtless have its little day " again and then 
“ cease to be — at any rate for a generation or two. 
For ourselves the grand “old, old story of Jesus and 
His love "—the once suffering but now triumphant 
Saviour of all who will call upon Him in humble 
penitence and believing faith, is enough, and satisfies 
our deepest needs. Multitudes in every station in life 
have found it so, as will succeeding multitudes, until 
time shall be no more. 


T. N. (Surbiton).—In our monthly part for last Sep- 
tember (weekly number for August 11) we published 
a *B.O P." song with chorus—“There is a breed of 
mighty men "—that wouid be just the very thing for 
your celebration. It might well, indeed, be sung in 
every British school on St. George's Day. 
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F. McMECHAN.— Maundy Thursday is the day before 
Good Friday, and is so-callel from its being dies 
mandati (the day of Christ's mandate). Before the 
great fast of Good Friday it was tlie custom in the 
old days to clear out all the perishable food in the 
house into basketa and distribute it to the poor, tbe 
baskets being called maunds as holding the mandate 
victuals. On the same day it was the custom for the 
great to wash the feet of the poor before giving 
away the food; the last king to do so in this 
country being James 11. The maundy money now 
given away is in place of the food, and the sets of it 
are usually bought by the dealers. 


A M. Baix.—You cannot do better than get our 
articles on draughts, which were reprinted in our 
“Indoor Games.” 


A NEw SUBSCRIBER (F. L. T., Toronto).—We know 
of no better cheap and simple book than Burton's 
“Modern Photography.” e "Ilford Manual of 
Photography" also contains a lot of information. 
Either is ls. Of course one of the bert advanced 
books is “Photography with Emulsions,” by Sir 
W. de W. Abney. You could get them by sending 
price and postage to Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, EC. 


E. M. SHILSTONF.—It is Phineas Fletcher’s Purple 
Island," and the date is 1633. It is of some value 
and worth writing about to some such dealers in 
books as Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly, or Henry 
Sotheran & Co., of 140 Strand. 


A. WELLS.—Apply at the headquarters of the regiment, 
but if you object to being “forced,” as you call it, to 
go into camp every year you are not the sort of 
person they want. 


TaFFyY.—1. Call and see the books at George Philip & 
Sou's, 32 Fleet Street. 2 Physical exercise will 
improve your sight instead of damaging it. 


R. (Ontario).—If you will apply to our Toronto agente, 
Messrs. Warwick, Bros., and Rutter, they will doubt- 
less tell you how to obtain the monthly parts of the 
* B.O.P." regularly. 
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The Inseparables; or, Quiet Content. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by ERNEST S. GIBB.) 


FROM THE 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


SLUMS 


By GoRDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


Author of “ The Voyage of the Blue Vega," “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc, etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—' FATHER PIZ TIE BIDS EVERY BLESSING BE WITH YOU." 


OHNNIE was at the country home of the 
e} Arnolds waiting for an appointment to 
his first sea-going ship—not very anxiously 
nor very impatiently. His Britannia days 
were over, his spell of leave had been 
granted, and he was doing his best to enjoy 
it. 

Ah, but this was very easily done, for 
time spent thus glides quickly by. Perhaps 
he really needed a rest after his studies. 

Gus and he both thought themselves men 
now, though, of course, they were far from it. 

On his way north Johnnie had passed 
bv London, near to which, at a most com- 
fortable and quiet cottage home, his“ auntie- 
mother" had gone to live with “ friends.” 
This had been partly at her own desire and 
partly on the advice of brave Parson Bell. 
The cottage was not, however, an inebriate 
home, nor was it a charity.“ for Mrs. 
Reid had, on the death of a relative, been 
left money enough to keep her in comfort, 
even had she chosen to be entirely idle. 
But to be idle does no one any good, and 
so she found many little things to attend 
to, which kept her mind at ease and her 
brain from rusting. She never permitted 
herself to go even for a walk alone, for her 
doctor had explained to her how her case 
really stood, and that after a month, or a 
year at most, she might be able to be eusten 
anywhere. 

She was naturally delighted to see her 
own boy again—she always spoke of Johnnie 
Reid. thus—and she lived in hope, she told 
him, of yet seeing him an admiral of the 
fleet, though I suppose the good lady 
hardly knew what all that wish implied. 
Meanwhile, she would console herself with 
the thought that the lad would never forget 
to write to her, and that whenever he got 
home on leave he would come and see her. 
He had ever been the best of sons to 
her. 

She gave him many a blessing, and said 
more than one Good-bye,” and when 
Johnnie left she went into her room and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

As for Pizzie Green, he was at this time 
in America once more, on Johnnie's business 
and his own. He was a go-ahead little 
man, and America is a go-ahead place, and 
suited Pizzie well—or “all to pieces," as 
he phrased it. 


It was he who had found that friendly . 


cottage for Mrs. Reid. It was he who had 
hidden her there; for, with the exception 
of himself, Johnnie, and Mr. Bell, no one 
else knew her whereabouts. 

He had hidden her from Blackie, for Pizzie 
never knew what that evil man might not 
do. So particular had he been that when 
she left the slums, for ever, he hoped, Pizzie 
did not tell even Mrs. Reid herself where he 
was taking her. Then he had stopped for 
a few days at a cosy inn not far off, 
in order that he might see her every day, 
and impress upon her a sense of danger 
that both she herself and the boy would be 
in if she communicated her address to any 
one in the neighbourhood she had just left. 

And Mrs. Reid had not only promised 
She would write to no one, bu. had faith- 
fully kept that. promise. 

Mr. Bell had come to the railway-station 
to ay farewell to Johnnie. He said“ Fare- 
well,’ and the word cam?» straight from his 
good heart, too. But he made no attempt 
to preach to the lad during that last short 
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hour, for the simple reason that he knew 
boys. 

Poor little Tim! He seemed to be aware 
that his master was going away again. He 
was always going away and away, but this 
time 1 have no doubt that he knew he 
might never see him again. He must have 
noticed preparations being made, that great 
sca-chest being packed, and many another 
sign that could not deceive a dog. Nay, 
more, he had ears as well as eyes, for, 
although dogs cannot talk, it is ridiculous 
to fancy that animals such as they, en- 
dowed with such remarkable intelligence, 
do not understand much that is said in 
their presence. So now he followed Johnnie 
everywhere he went. He could not bear 
him out of his sight a moment, and he 
slept in his bedroom every night. 

Well, it was arranged that not only Gus 
himself, but Mrs. Arnold, should go to 
London with Johnnie, and after a few days 
accompany him to whatever port his ship 
might be going to sail from. 

And one day when the lad came down to 
breakfast, lo! there on the table beside his 
plate lay that long white ominous letter, 
On Her Majesty's Service.” 

Johnnie was appointed as acting mid- 
shipman to H.M.S. Dare All, for service at 
sea. The letter did not say in what part 
of the world, but he was ordered to pro- 
ceed on board“ forthwith, and to report to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the day on which you shall have joined.“ 

Johnnie read the letter aloud, not with- 
out a little pardonable flush of pride. Then 
he respectfully took it round to his hostess, 
Mrs. Arnold. As he handed it to her he 
affectionately kissed her cheek. 

That kiss did not speak volumes, as the 
society novels say, but told the good lady 
plainly enough that the boy was grateful 
for all her kindness. 

From a private source Johnnie found out 
that the Dare All was a nearly new cruiser; 
that this was to be her first real commis- 
sion ; that she was not large, but extra well- 
armed, handy, and as fleet as the wind. 
She was going upon special service. 

Well, special service may mean anything, 
in fact, but in this particular case there was 
to be a real live prince on board—a young 
fellow who would be an admiral long before 
those officers who now ranked high above 
him could be three steps higher. But this 
is the way of the world in the Navy, and 
really no one has any right to grumble so 
long as good officers are placed in re- 
sponsible positions ; because, though poets 
* are born, not made," the commander of 
a British battleship needs to be moulded 
and made, and this takes some little time. 

“ There is one thing I'd have you all 
know," said Tim, or he appeared to say so, 
on the morning on which Johnnie and the 
Arnolds were going south, vd am not going 
to be left behind this time.’ 

It had been arranged 115 he should be 
so, but he looked so pleading that at the 
very last moment Gus said: Oh, let the 
little beggar come! He won't be a bit of 
bother to us, and we can bring him back.“ 

And Mrs. Arnold smilingly gave her con- 
sent. At the moment she did so, to have 
witnessed the exuberance of Tim's joy, and 
his mad antics as he went flying out of one 
garden, racing round the lawn and in through 
another over and over again, by way of 


blowing off his extra steam, would have 
been a splendid object-lesson for anyone 
who did not believe in the almost human 
power of a dog's intelligence. 

And he behaved like a lord, only more so, 
throughout the whole journey to London, 
although travelling in a first-class carriage. 

Gus had been unusually silent for some 
little time before the train reached town. 
When rallied by his mother on his taci- 
turnity : 

Well,“ he said. I have been wondering 
if there might not be a possibility of Tim's 
going to sea with Jack, after all. There are 
pets on board every ship, are there not? 

" Ah," said Johnnie, “the Navy has its 
rules. A pet may be smuggled on board. 
In that case it is a kind of stowaway, ond 
the commander could not very well order 
a sailor to pitch his monkey overboard. It 
would be like drowning his grandfather, 
you know; but it wouldn’t do for every 
midshipman to come marching on board 
with a dog behind him." 

So the subject was dropped. Tim, who 
had been listening, simply heaved a deep 
sigh, and nestled more closely up under 
Johnnie's arm on the seat. 

Now the Arnolds put up at a fine old. 
fashioned hotel in London. It was one of 
the best, and just as fashionable as old- 
fashioned. "They had a suite of rooms, for 
Gus's mother was old enough and rich 
enough to have her comforts. 

Well, strange things do happen in this 
world, for on the second day after their 
arrival Gus came into the private sitting- 
room and made a communication to all 
hands, which was, to say the least, just a 
little startling and curious. 

Why.“ cried Gus, you'll never believe 
it, but the captain of the Dare All —your 
skipper, Johnnie—has just arrived. Fact! 
I saw the name on his luggage, which half 
fills the hall, and the name of the ship.” 

Mrs. Arnold made up her mind to action 
at once. It was a bold step for a woman 
to take; but, after all, it was a womanly, 
not to say motherly, one. 

She wrote a note to Captain Bellamy 
introducing herself, and begging him to 
come to dinner with them that evening if 
not otherwise engaged. 

Captain Bellamy was a sailor every inch, 
and he could not think of refusing a lady 
anything. Besides, he would certainly be 
pleased to meet one of his own midship- 
men. 

During dinner Tim lay on the sofa, never 
so much as looking towards the table until 
he was called to have his portion. 

"I never saw a more mannerly dog in 
my life," said the captain. 

Gus thought he saw his chance. 

Are you fond of dogs, Captain Bellamy?“ 
he asked. 

Oh, every good man is, or should be. 
What is his name. Tim, eh? Come here, 
Tim. Can you do anything? Any tricks, 
doggie ? " 

Gus nodded towards Johnnie, and Johnnie 
quickly took the hint. 

“May I show you, sir?” he said re 
spectfully. 

Then Tim went solemnly through all his 
performances that had gained so many 
encores and such whirlwinds of applause in 
p halls. 

Captain Bellamy was deligated. 


* Why, madam,” he said, “a dog like 
your Tim would be invaluable on board a 


ship." 
* He isn't mine," the lady remarked 
quietly. *''He belongs to Johnnie yonder— 


my adopted son." 

* What, to Midshipman Reid?“ 

Johnnie flushed scarlet. It was the first 
time he had ever been called Midshipman 
Reid, though on board ship when addressed 
bv a superior officer it would be mostly 
** Mr. Reid, sir," with the emphasis on the 
[17 sir.” 

In that case, with your kind permis- 
sion, madam, I shall give my young oflicer 
orders to bring him on board, and I will see 
that his name is entered on the ship's 
books as Tim Reid, ship's pet.“ That will 
make him one of the ship's company." 

It only needed this to complete our hero's 
ha ppiness— well, perhaps we should say to 
lessen his grief at leaving his friends and old 
England's happy shores. 


Nobody was supposed to know whither 
the Dare All was bound. Nobody on shore, 
and nobody afloat either, until after she had 
left, and the captain had opened and read 
the Admiralty orders. 

But things do leak out, and it soon 
became an open secret that she was to sail, 
in the first instance, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, calling at various ports on her way 
down, and finally distributing a whole batch 
of supernumerery ofticers at Simon's Town, 
for service on the Cape Station. 

But Jack Reid—our Johnnie—helonged 
to the ship. The Dare All was his home, 
and would be, if all went well, for three 
long years or more. He was not included 
in the coming distribution. 

In less than a week after the Dare All 
steamed away from Plymouth breakwater 

. everything was shipshape on board of her, 
and everybody had settled down. 

She was somewhat crowded as to her 
ward-room and gun-room messes, it is true, 
and there were several screen berths on the 
main deck erected in the evening and struck 
like tents early next morning—taken down, 
in other words. These were for the accom- 

modation of the  ward-room *‘ stupid- 
, numeraries" Johnnie had a hammock 
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with other gun-room officers on the orlop 
deck, and Tim slept on the top of a sea- 
chest near the boy. When the ship rolled, 
Tim rolled off, and had to look about for 
a snugger corner, but he took good care it 
was always near to his master. 

It is surprising how soon a dog takes to 
a ship, and how soon, moreover, he knows 
his own end of the ship. Tim's place was 
aft, and right well he kept it. 

He was not above visiting the men's 
quarters, certainly, but it was simply a 
call for courtesy's sake, and, having made it, 
and receiving nothing but kind words and 
petting, he came trotting aft again, looking 
as pleased as a canine Punch. 

But he seemed to know that the captain 
was head over everything on board ; so he 
would trot aft and peep under the curtain, 
and stand there until invited inside. 

But. Tim was always made welcome, and 
no doubt he knew that he would be. A dog 
might teach a man a lesson, for, while he 
never forgets a favour, he seldom if ever 
secks future revenge for insult or for injury. 

Johnnie Reid had not been long on board 
before he had made one good friend. This 
was the chief engineer. This officer had a 
cabin to himself, and one of the best it 
was, too. He had found out that the lad 
was studious, and I daresay he knew how 
difficult and tiresome it is to study in the 
gun-room with half a dozen meddlesome 
middies jumping, larking, singing, and 
shouting around one. 

The engineer took him by the arm one 
day forward on the main deck, where he 
met him, and had a long walk and a long 
talk with him. Rather a serious-looking 
man was Mr. Oswald, rough in exterior and 
a little in manner, but a perfect Tom 
Bowling at heart. 

Tim had taken to him at once, and when 
in the ward-room generally sat close to his 
chair. That day he kept close behind the 
pair, turning whenever they turned, and 
behaving generally like a sailor who had 
got his sea-legs years ago. 

Mr. Oswald's last words to Johnnie to-day 
were characteristic enough. 

“I never need my cabin much during 
the day," he said, “ so, when its your 
watch below, Jack, just go in there and 
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have a quiet read. No thanks,” he laughed, 
“ because it's not for sake of you, but little 
Tim here.”’ 

And it was in this cabin that Johnnic 
read the last letter he received from Pizzie 
Green. It had been handed to him as the 
Dare All was sailing, and stowed away m 
his chest as a future tit-bit, and only taken 
out now. 

It was from Philadelphia, and the follow- 
ing extract will show how true was Pizzie’s 
affection, and how his thoughts would 
follow Johnnie far over the sea: 

" So youre off, or youll be going off, 
sonny, as you receive this letter. I haven't 
much to say, lad. I don't think you'll 
despise a letter from Father Pizzie never- 
theless, and I'm sure that you won't forget. 
him. But Pizzie wants you never to forget. 
the friends of vour earliest days, however 
humble they may be. Don't become de- 
moralised nor intoxicated by new scenes. 
and new faces, as many a youth who travels 
does, until old friends become to you only: 
casual acquaintances of the past, that you. 
think it was boyish and silly of you to have 
loved so dearly. 

“They were very dear to you then; 
they were very real to you, part and por 
tion of the life you lived, indeed. Let them 
still be real to you. Keep them green in 
your recollections ; rub them not off the 
slate of your memory. 

As you get older you can't help becom- 
ing a trifle less impulsive, maybe—cooling | 
down, as you might say, and getting a little 
rough on the outside. The earth on which 
we live, lad, was once all ablaze with light 
and heat; its crust has hardened and 
roughened now, but it is still soft and 
warm at the centre. Be like the earth, 
Johnnie; don't trouble about the exterior 
so much, but keep soft and warm beneath. 

* Now, dear boy, Father Pizzie bids vou 
good-bye. He bids every blessing be w.th 
you. He is no hand at preaching, but he 
asks you to keep as good as you can.' 

And Johnnie folded that letter. As soon 
as he had the chance he put it in his ditty- 
box inside that great sea-chest of his. in 
which, figuratively speaking, the lad would 
have to live for years. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


r may be remembered that I asked 
Risden what he thought of. the reports 
that Powell had been seen about the place, 


me how I knew that Caesar came to Britain. 
I could not understand at the time why he 
shifted the subject so adroitly. I did not 
. know that underneath the quaint disguise 
É which made him so unlike other fellows 
, there was a secret anguish gnawing at his 
heart continually—the thought that he 
had wrecked Powell's life by that hoax of 
the Lemur. He brooded over the conse- 
quences of that unintentionally disastrous 
d joke with bitter remorse. 
. He used to ask Dr. Marsham at intervals 
* if he had heard any news of Powell's re- 
i covery. For some time the answers were in 

t the negative. But one day the headmaster 
# edid Wisden to His stud y and sid: 

* I received a letter from Powell's father 
this morning. I will read you a portion of 


" 


and that he evaded the question by asking 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “Uncle Towser,” "The Wallaby-man," etc. 


(Illustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XV.—AN INTERVIEW IN A GARDEN. 


it. Hesays: 'I shall never cease to regret 
that I ever sent my son to Abbeyside. It is 
obvious that, either you failed to compre- 
hend his disposition, or else that you are 
incompetent to guard the interests of the 
boys entrusted to your care. You must 
have known, or you ought to have known, 
that my son was of a highly strung nervous 
temperament, and it was your duty to take 
special care to prevent his being subjected 
to a system of persecution certain to do him 
serious harm. I cannot imagine that you 
took any steps whatever to that end. My 
son was left to the mercy of gross low- 
minded bullies, who knew his weakness and 
took advantage of it to practise their in- 
human cruelty. What is the result ? That 
my poor boy's life is wrecked. His nervous 
system has received a shock, from which he 
has only partially recovered. His education 
is blighted at the most important time of life ; 
and the only outcome of his schooltime at 


Abbeyside is irreparable ruin to himself 
and unspeakable distress to his parents.’ ” 
Dr. Marsham  paused—his eyes fixed 
on the incriminating page. Then he said: 
* There is no reply to this. The father is 
overwhelmed by the blow which has shattered 
all his hopes for his son. Who would not 


be? Only a parent can fully understand 
his feelings. God have mercy upon the poor . 
lad!“ 


Poor oll Carrots! It was an evil day 
when he came across nocturnos Lemures in 
that Horaee lesson! The letter was an 
ultimatum. Dr. Marsham briefly acknow- 
ledged its receipt, and there was an end to 
the correspondence between Abbeyside and 
Powell's home. 

Risden brooded continually over the 
lamentable results of his thoughtless joke, 
never ceasing to feed his remorse with 
unavailing regrets. No wonder, when I 
asked him Anva flippant tone if he thought 
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the reports of Powell's reappearance true, 
that he parried the question! He knew they 
could be nothing more than idle talk of fool- 
ish chaps eager for any savour of ghostly 
excitement. 

But, none the less, he caught at the straw 
of comfort which those reports flung upon 
the waste waters of his misery. It was six 
weeks since Dr. Marsham received that letter. 
Was it possible that Powell had recovered, 
and had actually come to Blandborne on the 
sly ? 

"What more natural than that he should 
wish to visit his old haunts—not openly 
perhaps, but stealing into the school in the 
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Britain? We assume that the fact was 
recorded by reliable witnesses, and no 
reasonable doubt has been cast upon the 
trustworthiness of their testimony. Might 
not Risden have been mentally arguing on 
the same lines about Powell coming to 
Blandborne ? 

When once Vespasian had formed the 
idea that possibly the reports might be true, 
that idea was bound to strike root and 
germinate like his idea about the monk and 
the gargoyle. I cannot tell how the threads 
of evidence were woven into the fabric of 
his theory, but he startled me one day, in 
his study, by saying : 
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“sI want to have a talk with you—very important.’”’ 


dark, when he knew the fellows would be at 
téa—prowling about the studies, forgetting 
the time, and scuttling off to hide at the 
sound of voices when the boys came out of 
hall. That would account for the report 
of his being seen in the cloisters—on the 
Ghosts’ Walk. If he were stopping in the 
town, he might have been seen in Cheap 
Sees might have seen him in 
the Abbey churchyard. 

I think such reasoning must have been 
at work in Risden’s mind when he asked 
me about Cæsar coming to Britain. There 
was a sort of resemblance between the two 
cases. How do we know that Cæsar came to 


secret they wish to conceal from 


« I think I know why the blinds of Gaunt’s 
House are always down." 

“Do you?” I asked. “ Why ? ý 

*I will tell you, if you will solemnly 
promise not to breathe the remotest hint of 
it to a living soul." 

I gave the promise, and must explain that 
I have since obtained his permission to 
divulge his confidence in the interests of 
this story. 

All right," he said. I believe that one 
is, that Powell is hidin in Gaunt's House." 

„What an extraordinary notion! Why 
should he want to hide there ? "' 


rying eyes - 


“I can't say. It’s awful to think of! 
Oh, if I could only be sure that he is all 
right!“ 

I never saw Risden lose his self-control 
except on that occasion. He suddenly burst 
into sobs. He leant his arms upon the 
table and buried his head in them, and was 
utterly overcome. 

When he partially recovered, he said : 

* It was all my fault. I am sorry to have 
made a fool of myself." 


Risden's doubts and surmises were destined 
to be modified in a startling manner. 

One night he sat working in his study 
by the light of a candle, after the gas had 
been turned off. The full moon riding 
gloriously in the high heavens almost 
rendered the candle dim, as it flooded the 
room with mysterious light. Risden, en- 
grossed in the Greek history, had just learnt 
a passage about Cleon, and while mentally 
repeating it from memory he looked up 
from the book. His eyes rested on the 
brass knob of the door-handle, which re- 
flected a star of light. 

Suddenly his casual glance became a 
concentrated look of intense keenness. He 
saw the handle of the door slowly turning 
round. He heard the grating sound. His 
breath stopped, and a shiver of nervous 
dread seized him. 

Then the door was gently pushed open, 
and Risden saw Powell standing in the 
doorway. The moonlight through the win- 
dow, overcoming the glimmer of the candle, 
showed his face of a ghastly pallor. His 
eyes were fixed on Risden with a strange 
expression. For some moments the two 
confronted each other like stone images, 
rigid and white. Risden was conscious of 
a freezing shudder, ing from his legs 
upwards through his y. He gasped out 
the name, Powell!" It seemed to call 
back a shadow of recognition into the ashen 
ghastly face, and the next moment the door 
was silently closed. 

Though paralysed by a shock of terror and 
amazement, Risden had but one impulse, 


to follow and overtake the retreating 


figure. Blowing out the candle, he hurried 
into the passage, and caught sight of Powell 
at the farther end. swiftly liding away. 
Down the passage rushed Rides, down 
the stone stairs into the dark cloisters, 
where he paused to listen. 

No sound broke the stillness but ghostly 
whispers of the wind. It would require 
more nerve to explore the passages and 
class-rooms at that uncanny hour than 
Risden could summon to his aid. He 
felt assured that Powell's bodily presence 
had confronted him, and there was some 
comfort in the thought. 

It was some days afterwards that Risden 
told me of that strange encounter. He had 
already told Dr. Marsham, and the head- 
master seemed doubtful of the reality. 

* I can't make the Doctor out," said 
Risden ; * he seems to think I saw a ghost." 

“ Does he ? ” I asked. 

„Ves said so. Didn't you hear?“ 

“ Oh, yes, I heard.” 

* Then why did you ask ? " 

(You had to know old Carrots—a stranger 
might think him rude and brusque—he 
had such a way of making a fellow feel 
small.) 

“The Doctor said," continued Risden, 
“that subjective hallucinations are not 
uncommon.” 

„What on earth are they ? ” 

„Oh, you wouldn't understand if I 
explained—so it is not worth while. But he 
hinted that I fancied I saw Powell, and he 
told me not to worry about him, as it could 
do no good. I asked him how I could 
fancy I saw the door open, and he said it 
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was possible. I did not like to say that he 
was talking tommy-rot.” 

Chaps sometimes fancy they see things,“ 
I suggested. I remember fancying I saw 
a ghost, but ——"' 

“ Oh, yes—I know. I have a subjective 
hallucination at this moment. I fancy I 
see a live ass before me. But to come to 
more rational treatment of the subject. 
I’ve got to find where Powell is hiding, and 
I still stick to the idea that they have got 
him at Gaunt’s House, either as a fugitive 
or as a visitor. The cracked chap has given 
the bobbies the slip—Coates says. He has 
got clean off—so I shall go and make 
inquiries." 

Risden put his resolve into action on the 
first. opportunity. The brief November 
day was declining when he reached the 
forbidding gates and looked through the 
rusted bars. The huge black serpent-like 
limbs of the ilex-trees were flushed here and 
there with splashes of warmer tone from the 
lurid rays of the setting sun. The howling 
of a dog sounded drear and dismal. 

Risden walked along under the wall, 
turned the angle, and stopped fifty yards 
farther, at the foot of an old ash-tree. He 
climbed up that tree, till, concealed by the 
trunk, he was able to look over the wall 
into the garden. He could see the front of 
the house through the trees. The drawn 
blinds, the howling of the dog, the desola- 
tion of the place, the gathering gloom, 
were so many influences weaving a network 
of ghostly fascination around him. He 
waited and listened. 

Presently he heard the sound of footsteps, 
and soon saw an old woman coming down the 
path. It was Bridget. He watched her 
cut a cabbage from a part of the garden 
rather less like a wilderness than the rest. 
Now was his opportunity. 

“ Missis ! ' he called in a low voice. 

The woman looked up startled. 

“I say, missis, I want to have a talk 
with you—very important. May I come 
into the garden? I could get on to the 
wall from that branch:-and easily slide 
down." "m 
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* Who are you? and why do you come 
prowling about? Be off, or I'll call the 
police.” 

“ Oh, never mind the police. They're busy 
hunting for some one. Do let me come in 
—it's very important!“ 

Bridget wavered in her resolution. Curio- 
sity was aroused, and her heart yearned for 
news of Gilbert. 

“ I won't have you climbing over the wall 
like a burglar. If you have anything to say, 
you must get down and I'll hear it by the 
door.“ 

„Thanks. I'll get down like a shot.” 

Risden slid to the ground, gave himself 
& shake, and sped to the door in the wall. 

“ You can stay outside and say what 
you have to say.“ 

** Oh, please let me come inside! It's very 
private and important. Somebody might over- 
hear it." 

" But who are you? For aught I know 
you may be a tramp as wants to rob us." 

On, I'm at the school —I'm a friend of 
Coates--I might put in a good word for 
Gilbert." 

That shot told. Bridget surrendered and 
opened the door, saying : 

* Well, Isuppose there's no harm in letting 
you in, but you mustn't stay two minutes." 

* Thanks,” said Risden as he entered the 
garden. There are two things I want to 
ask. Have you heard any news of Gilbert? 

" No. Have you?” 

Haven't you heard about his being at 
Bridport ? " 

" No. Tell me." 

“ It was in the newspaper. He went to a 
fisherman, who locked him in his cottage 
and went to fetch the police. While he was 
gone, Gilbert escaped up the chimney and 
got away, and he hasn't been heard of since.” 


" Lack-a-day ! You don't say so! Aye, 
he's a canny lad! They'll have a job to 
catch him!“ 


“ Well, now I've told you that, I want you 
to tell me something in return. Will you 
promise to tell me true?“ 

I never speak nothing but the truth, but 
I won't make no promise." 


(To be continued.) 


THE REAVERS: 
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Risden hesitated how to put the question 
I'll trust you, anyhow. There was a boy at 
the school, called Powell, who was frightened 
and got ill, and had to go away. But ho 
has come back—I saw him the other night— 
and he is hiding somewhere. I would give 
anything to find him. I thought perhaps 
he might be hiding in Gaunt's House. Is 
he?" 

" What a notion ! 
think that?“ 

“Well, I don't know. But is he? Do 
tell me! 

“ Oh, I'll tell you fast enough. 
isn’t.” 

“ Are you sure? I thought perhaps you 
kept the blinds down so that no one might 
see him. There must be something you 
want to hide. Why are the blinds always. 
down ? ” 

“ Hoity-toity ! What business is that of 
ours, I'd like to know? If we choose to 
eep the blinds down, why shouldn't we ? 

There's no law in England against it, so. 
far as I know ! " 

Of course not; but I should awfully like 
to know why you do it!” 

“Then you'll awfully have to want, 
and, if that's all you have to say, you can 
just clear out! Off you go!” 

" One moment. Do you really say that. 
Powell is not in there ? ” 

" Yes—I've told you so much already. 
We never heard of him, nor set eyes on him 
for positive certain—though you don’t deserve 
I should tell you, for your imperence. 
That's all—so you can go about your 
business! 

* Well, thank you for letting me in. Shall 
I ask Coates to try and make it easy for 
Gilbert ? ” 

“ Aye—you can do your best for the poor- 
lad ! " 

Risden reluctantly took his departure, 
pleased to have actually been inside the 
garden of Gaunt’s House, but unrelieved in 
the trouble of his heart about Powell. On his 
way back to Abbevside he called at Grim- 
bone's cottage to try for information, but 
with no better success. 
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CHAPTER VIIL—WHAT TWO LADS FOUND IN A FALCON'S NEST. 


s r you can bring any sense to bear on this 

situation, Rob Darroch, I'm willing 
to hear it, but say another word about 
frying-pans and toasting-forks and I'll 
bark your shins for you. Sides, my legs 
are telling me that I can listen better sitting 
than standing. Let's breathe." 

The speaker threw himself on the ground 
without waiting for a reply. Ah,” he 
murmured with a long deep sigh of satis- 
faction, hasn't this been a journey — just ! 
I feel 's if we had stravaiged to the utter- 
most ends of the earth since we left the 
Firth at the unearthly hour of five this 
morning—Ah really do. And it's so like 
us to lose our way! We should have been 
at Kilbride ere this, and here we are—good- 
ness knows where. Well, th's rest is all I 
shall want for the next few minutes." 

He was a sturdy young fellow of about 
fifteen or sixteen years, and his remarks 
were addressed to another young lad who, in 
appearance, seemed a year or two older. 


"I think I'll join you, St. Maur," said 
this latter, as he took possession of a smooth 
rock by his companion's side. Rotterdam 
won't object, I'm sure." 

Then came another deep sigh of content. 
ment, the exact counterpart of the one his 
comrade had given forth. 

The third member of the party, to whom 
Rob Darroch had referred as Rotterdam," 
was a most quaint quadruped of the donkey 
species, bearing a pack about as large—but 
possibly not quite so heavy—as himself, 
flanked by a couple of wicker-basket pan- 
niers ; which weighty burden he bore with a 
stoic mien peculiar to himself. 

Rotterdam was not in his teens. You 
would have judged so at the first glance. 
His age, in fact, was so great that it had 
beco ne a myth, and there were people who 
said that at least one hundred and one 
summers had passed over his devoted head, 
and held, moreover, that he had been at the 
battle of Culloden. 


Being of Dutch extraction, his name 
Rotterdam was suitable enough, though 
it was certainly rather extraordinary for 
a donkey. He was bald in spots, and he 
had an underlip that hung down, givin 
him a most uncanny expression ; but for 
that he was the most ainiable creature this 
side Jordan. 

The three together—the two lads and the 
donkey—made up a group" which, in the 
setting of their surroundings, would have 
been considered unusually picturesque, 
if not astonishing, had it been seen by 
some one unaccustomed to such sights. 

The most noteworthy feature was the 
situation. Within a stone’s throw thun- 
dered and foamed the cataract; at their 
elbow the stream hissed and swirled over 


its rocky bed; above were crags and pre- 


cip:ces, and higher still the yellow furze- 
clad mountain; whilst with one semi- 
circular sweep their eyes encompassed the 
sea-like expanse of open moor, with its long 
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free stretch for miles and miles, its undu- 
lating surface of hill and dale, its lovely 
solitude, broken only by the sough of the 
wind and the cry of the birds. 

The mountain bee was humming at their 
ears as they reclined on their couches of 
3 thyme; a snipe was droning from 

allow in the river not far off ; and they 
lay for long in silence, listening and watching 
a large bird which hovered still as a stone 
over the brow of the hill. 

Suddenly the lad St. Maur raised himself 
on his elbow, sat up with a start, and flung 
out a pointing finger. 
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Seems so," answered the other. Let's 
go and get it." 

What's the use? Too much bother. 
Your pater and my uncle told us, when they 
sent us into the wilds on th's camping-out 
expedition, to hunt for birds’ eggs and 
butterflies and specimens of rocks and 
things, to add to their collections—didn't 
they ?—but they said not one word that I 
remember about red handkerchiefs ; though 
your mater told you to be sure and lring a 
frying-pan, and you 

"Ow !—pax ! pax! Oh, get off me chest 
and I won’t mention frying-pans nevér no 
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Rotterdam. 


“ Good gracious, Rob, look there! Do 
you see that great boulder under the crag 
yonder? No, not there, you loon—there ! ” 

" You mean the one with the red patch 
of moss on it?" asked Darroch. ‘ The 
one under the ledge on the cliff that looks 
like a balcony with a jardinière on it?“ 

" Yes, that's it. Now, look along the 
right side, my boy. D'ye see that miserable 
little gean bush—— ? ” 

" Certis! Of all things marvellous!” 
murmured Darroch in low-voiced astonish- 
ment. It's a—— Is it possible that the 
trees round here grow handkerchiefs ?—and 
flaming red ones at that ! " 


more! Ow !—there you are again !—pax / 
No, I won't indeed, never no more.” 

Well, kim up, lazybones!” said St. 
Maur laughingly, as he gave his chum a 
final punch in the ribs, “and come over 
with me and see what we shall see. Peel 
off your shoes and socks, there's a good 
man, for we shall have to ford the burn. 
We can leave Rotterdam where he is; 
he won't move a step farther unless he's 
forced." 

Darroch sat up, his hair all tousled and his 
face flushed, and proceeded to divest himself 
of shoes and stockings. 

A minute later the lads were on the other 


Not a bit of use. 


side of the stream, having waded across at a 
knee-deep part. 

St. Maur took the object which had at- 
tracted his attention from where it huag on 
the bush. 

“Its a handkerchief right enough," he 
said. A red silk one. And here are some 
initials embroidered in the corner—* A. G.' " 

“ Let's see," said Darroch, his interest 
awakened, and he was about to examine 
the square of silk, when harsh bird-cries 
from above made him look up. 

The large bird which had been hovering 
over the brow of the mountain was now 
directly above them, swooping round and 
round with piercing cries, and making 
now and again frantic dashes at somethi 
on the ledge of rock which Rob Darroch h 
compared to a balcony with a jardiniére 
on it. 

What this “something” was the lads 
could not, of course, see from where they 
stood, but the bird kept alighting on the 
ledge and thrusting its k at it, flapping 
its wings furiously and screeching loudly, 
then darting off again as if frightened. 

Bless me ! ” ejaculated St. Maur, what- 
ever’s the matter with that bird, Rob? It 
seems in a high old flutter about something.” 

Don't know," answered Darroch, with a 

eoccupied air; “ but I daresay its happy 
ittle home—its nest—is on that ledge. 
Some animal, perhaps, has paid a visit 
uninvited, and the old bird is trying to 
evict it." 

* Well, all I can say is, I'm jolly well 
pleased I'm not the animal," said St. Maur. 
“ Jiminy ! look at the brute’s claws and 
beak. What sort of bird is it—an eagle ? 
You're a budding naturalist, Rob, my 
pater says, so you ought to know.” 

An eagle! Cood gracious, no!“ answered 
the other scornfully. “It’s a falcon—a 
peregrine falcon. Can't you see the mark- 
ings on its breast, and—— ? ” 

Is it? A falcon? Then, I say !—look 
here couldn't we get it as a specimen?“ 

Rob Darroch put the red handkerchief 
absent- mindedly up his sleeve and scratched 
his chin thoughtfully. “We might. Nota 


bad idea. Scuttle off and get old * Pepper- 
box,’ St. Maur, and we'll have a pop-shot 
at it." 


St. Maur “ scuttled,” returning in a few 
minutes with a small fowling-piece which he 
had extracted from one of Rotterdam's 
panniers. 

But they were destined to have no “ pop- 
shot " at the falcon, for the bird, as if at 
sight of the weapon, rose swiftly with a loud 
hek! hek! hek! and sailed away over the 
cliffs, leaving the boys staring after it with 
disconcerted faces. 

“ Bother it!” ejaculated the rueful St. 
Maur, “ that’s too bad. He might at least 
have stopped a minute and let me wish him 
* good-day,' the old besom ! ” 

“Send a slug after him," prompted Dar- 
roch. Bag him on the wing, my mighty 
hunter, and I'll crown you with a laurel 
wreath.” 

St. Maur flung down the weapon pettish! y. 
The range is four hundred 
if a yard, and old Pepper-box only carries 
two, as you very well know, Rob Darroch.” 

Old Pepper-box the lads called ther 
fowling-piece. Half of it belonged to St. 
Maur and half to his chum, for they had 
bought it between them out of their pocket- 
money from a pedlar. It was a reliable 
enough weapon after a fashion, for, as its 
owners were wont to say, If it doesn’t hit 
exactly what you aim at, it’s dead sure 
to fetch something else.” It was also dead 
sure, if loaded with the due amount of shot 
and powder, to stretch low the unwary 
shooter with its sharp recoil. 

Rob seated himself on a boulder and 


swung his legs. Then he grinned and 
chuckled, and began to chant, with a sly 
side-glance at his chum —“ Shots forty- 
three I sped at thee, and ne'er a one did hit." 

St. Maur, with his hands deep in his 
trouser-pocketa and his eyes fixed on the 
ledge above, pretended not to hear. 

“ Darroch,” he said suddenly, let's 
climb up and see if that really ts the falcon's 
nest. There may be a bonnie egg or a few 
young ones keeping house. What d’ye say? 

* Easier said than done, my boy," an- 
swered Darroch. ‘‘ How does your long- 
legged highness propose to set about the 
business? 

* Why, you man of no brains or eyes 
retorted St. Maur, can't you see? The 
cliff isn't very steep, and there seem to be 
& good few footholds. We could get up 
there, I'll warrant, without much bother.“ 
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* G'way !" cried the other. “If you 
think I'm going to play Jack and Jill with 
you you're mightily mistaken, Ewart St. 
Maur. G'way!" 

For answer, St. Maur caught hold of a 
tuft of grass sprouting on the cliff-front 
and pe himself upwards, then rapidly 
ascended, finding footholds in narrow chinks 
in the rock. It was evident that he was by 
no means unused to climbing of this sort, 
for he would pause every few seconds, 
spread-eagle himself on the face of the rock, 
and carefully single out the best footholds 
eer he swung himself up again, climbing 
like a chimpanzee. 

Darroch watched this performance from 
below with an approving eye, and it was 
not long before he was following in the wake 
of his companion, ascending with quite as 
much agility and skill. 
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The boys did not climb up directly to the 
ledge, but pursued a zigzag course over the 
cliff-front, making for the desired point in 
that devious fashion which mountaineers 
well know is the easiest and safest. They 
were both barefooted, and the manner in 
which they used their toes and fingers 
might have raised a monkey's envy. 

Presently St. Maur came within hand- 
reach of the natural balcony, grasped its 
rim, thrust his bare leg over, and pulled 
himself up and on to it. 

Immediately Darroch, who was some 
feet below, heard his chum give a loud 
exclamation of surprise, followed by a half- 
muffled cry of horror and consternation. 

"Oh, I say, Rob!—there’s some one 
ying on the ledge here, and I believe he’s 
d 
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(To be continued.) 


A FEUD. 


Author of “ The Bending of a Twig: a Tale of Shrewsbury,” ete. 


“Here he comes!" says Jones, watching the 
aa door eagerly for his deadly foe, Smith 
or. 


Having his Revenge! 


CHAPTER V.—THE KNITTING OF A PEACE. 
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Got him!” 
(But it wasn't Smith minor after all!!!) We 
draw a veil over the sequel!) 
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<¢ | THINR,” said Tomlinson, without much 
warmth, ‘“ Begbie must be a decent 
enough sort, in some ways." 

* Keeps it precious dark, if so,” growled 
Saunders. 

Opposition always heartened Tomlinson, 
and he grew keener in his praise. Well, 
after all, he's caught me out fairly often P 

* He has, Downes interrupted. “ He's 
justified his name of Sherly.’ Holmes would 
be a fool beside dá 

** You might let me finish! I was going 
to say he's caught me out fairly often 

“ You said that before! from Downes. 

The speaker took no notice, and went on, 
but he's never told the Head or even the 
old Rat. If he'd sneaked, I'd have probably 
got bunked. You know, I was warned 
one ago: the Head called me a ‘ thoroughly 
undisciplined and obstreperous boy ’—or 
something like it, and said if I was nipped 

ain——”’ 

„Oh, stuff!" cried Downes. “‘ Sherly 
only holds his tongue because he enjoys 
catching you out.” 

** Well, anyhow, I think your scheme for 
catching him out is rotten bad luck.” 


Downes laughed artificially. There 
seemed to be a tense atmosphere in number 
thirteen study. Oh, so that’s it! I 
thought so! You don’t like my idea for 
ragging Sherly—it's rough luck! Thats 
why you're suddenly so beastly loving— 
because I’ve got a notion! You didn't 
tuns it hard luck when you tried to rot 

im." 

It's not the same," Tomlinson answered 
angrily. '' We've always rotted him in form, 
or on the Common, or ài 

" Or in the sick room!" Downes sug- 
gested. 

* Anyhow, it's always been in front of 
just the fellows. You want to try in front 
of a whole ram of parents and of kids from 
the preparatory schools.” 

All the more score for us! I call Speech 
Day the ideal time to rag the fellow. But 
don't join, if you don't want to. Sandy 
won't funk, will you ? " 

* Anything to score off Sherly," Saunders 
said, and Fairfield, from his silent corner, 
added Yes ! 

* Come out and talk it over," Downes 
said. Fairfield and Saunders dashed along 


the study passage to get their books for 
Second Hour, and then the three went out. 
Tomlinson was left alone. This was the 
first time that they had gone for a stroll 
without inviting him to come. He was so 
constantly with these threo friends that he 
scarcely knew who else he could go down 
with ; and to walk to the Central Building 
by oneself was, at Milton, a sign cither that 
one was a new boy or that one was horribly 
unpopular. Tomlinson felt lonely and de- 
pressed. 

Yet he could not bring himself to join tho 
conspiracy. He suffered from a constant, 
typically boyish, and utterly unnecessary, 
fear of being thought a prig, or he would 
have protested yet more strongly. Th» 
Miltonian spirit, that esprit de corps which 
is fostered by all great public schools, ran 
keenly in his vein: Begbie was a beast; 
but, as master, he belonged to Milton. It 
was one thing to rag him before Milton- 
ians, another to humiliate him before 
strangers. 

Tomlinson quite saw the humour of 
Downes's plot. It hinged upon th> old idea 
of a booby-trap, but its surroundings were 
ingenious. A basin of water was to bo 
arranged, antiquo more, over the door of the 
pavilion, not used on Speech Day. Then a 
small cousin of Downes, who was up for 
Speech Day, was to tell Begbie that there 
was something wrong inside. The detec- 
tive instinct would force him to explore, 
and Much as he disapproved, Tomlin- 
son could rot help chuckling at the notion 
of Begbie wending his way among the 
„fashionable throng " with hat stove in and 
water dripping from his garments! But, 
apart from his first thoughts, he felt that h> 
was getting to be senior, now (he had been 
close upon three years at Milton), and, though 
he had often charged Begbie with being 
** private-schooly," these elaborate reveng^s 
began to seem to him a trifle infra dig. It 
was about this time that Mr. Roden first 
conceived the idea of some day having the 
hot-headed Tomlinson as monitor. 

There was a week to pass before th^ 
coming of Speech Day, the t event of 
summer term at Milton, and though Tomlin- 
son went as usual with his three friends for 
lazy afternoons upon the river, small 
game ” at cricket, or aimless rambles round 
the Common, hə found a certain barrier 
between himself and them—often they would 
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sink their voices, or go off to talk on details 
of the great event. Not once, but many 
times, he was impelled to throw his lot in 
with theirs. He could see clearly that they 
thought he had lost some of his ancient 
spirit, half suspected him of funking—and 
he felt it keenly. He was not sorry when the 
Speech Day dawned. 

Colonel and Mrs. Tomlinson had travelled 
up from Aldershot specially for this occasion, 
so that, even had he joined the conspirators, 
he would not have seen a great deal of them. 
During the actual 55 part of the 
day which bored him most—he sat next 
jo them, chafing that he was not allowed 
to join his parents. Milton, like most 
public schools, banished all its boys, except 
the prize-winners, to the back benches, 
and gave the front to visitors and parents, 
who grasped none of the headmaster’s aca- 
demic jokes and could not understand a 
single word in either of the plays, The Birds 
of Aristophanes, or Aulularia. Thus Tom- 
linson found himself among his friends, 
clapping fervently and laughing satirically 
(when Begbie's eye was off them), pressed 
close together on the hindmost form of the 
great Speech Room. But of course they did 
not talk about the booby-trap: there were 
too many ears around them. They con- 
tented themselves with flippant comments 
on what one of the speakers called their 
" successful comrades”; with mocking 
asides about the Head’s orations ; and with 
personal remarks on the chief visitor, a 
bald-headed Bishop. Tomlinson met them 
afterwards, as he was strolling with his 
parents on the grass beside the Central Walk. 
(Usually this involved paying sixpence to 
the Sports Committee, but to-day the lawn 
wore quite a festive air, trodden by a crowd 
of gay-hued ladies and top-hatted boys.) 
He introduced his parents to them, and then 
whispered into Saunders’s ear. 

“ Brought it off yet? 

“ No," said Saunders curtly. Tomlinson 
noted that Downes's cousin, an important 
person in the scheme, was with them—a 
podgy little boy of possibly eleven, with an 
inhumanly innocent expression. Even Begbie 
could not well suspect him ! 

Fairfield was more communicative. 
“ We're going to do it after lunch," he said, 
as they moved off. 

The afternoon of Speech Day is given up 
to a cricket-match, generally against the old 
Miltonians, and things are further livened 
by the lurid strains of the town band. Some- 
times, too, there is a mild regatta. Tom- 
linson, of course, had lunch in the hall, but 
his poor parents sat through still more 
speeches at the official banquet. He was 
astounded to find, when they emerged, that 
they had not been bored. Quainter still, 
they thought the Head's speech humorous ! 

Now, though Tomlinson disapproved of 
Downes's scheme, he was so far human that 
he longed to see it carried out. It was to 
this end that he kept his parents, to their 
astonishment, lingering round the pavilion 
for no apparent reason. At length he was 
rewarded. Begbie came upon the scene, 
escorting a young lady who seemed suddenly 
to have lost all interest in her brother. 
And almost as soon as he was opposite the 


pavilion, the podgy little Downes moved ` 


forward. 

"TH show you the cricket pav, mum,” 
said Tomlinson generously. 

He was within earshot when Begbie said, 
„Something wrong in there,’ eh, my little 
man? We'll see!” and gave a fascinating 
smile at Jackson's sister. 

At that thrilling moment a great blare of 
sound burst forth. 

„Oh, dear!” cried nervous Mrs. Tomlin- 
son. 


It's only the town band, mum. They're 
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often taken lik» that," Tomlinson said, 
turning round; but in the next breath, 
“Get behind the wall, mum—dquick ! 
Look out, everybody ! " 

A general rush for shelter followed. Along 
the central path, at breakneck pace, there 
roared and rolled a brougham, drawn by 


two horses at a frantic gallop. They had - 


been set off by the same opening blare that 
had alarmed the Tomlinsons. Upon the 
box, swaying to and fro, there sat the 
coachman, pu!ling at the reins, bent back, 
face contorted with the effort. A hundred 
yards behind, the footman ran in idle 
pursuit, rug still thrown across his elbow. 

The carriage thundered straight towards 
them, ripping up the sacred grass, and passed 
within two yards of the pavilion. As it 
plunged by, Tomlinson could see inside two 
figures, one of whom seemed, to his momen- 
tary glance, to be holding back the other, 
a mere snapshot of alarm and panic. 

A little formless cry, as at a rocket, 


came from the crowd as it realised the 


sequel. Ten yards from the pavilion the 
ground takes a sudden dip before the cricket- 
field begins. In process of levelling there 
has been formed a grass slope, stretching 
the whole Common’s length, sinking some 
eight feet at a sudden angle. Towards this 
the rocking cirriage dashed. 

It was all over in an instant. Two mad 
lurches, one to either side, which seemed 
inevitable disaster, a lady's shriek from 
within the brougham, and the carriage was 
speeding once again along the level ground. 
But a second glance showed the coachman 
to be lying, prone, upon the grass slope. 

All this in à moment. In the next, Begbie 
was off across the Common at such a pace 
as Milton has not seen in all its sports, 
before or since. The frenzied horses, 
urged now more by the rattling of the 
carriage behind than by their terror of the 
music, took a curving line. One, indeed, 
had lost its wind, and was, in some sort, 
dragged on and inwards by the other. 
Their course veered always to the right. 

Begbie saw this, and it was at a spot far 
to the right, close by the Speech Hall, that 
he bent his rapid steps, followed at a dis- 
tance by a swarm of boys, stung to shame of 
their inaction, but altogether useless in their 
pursuit. 

The women, still herded close by the 
pavilion, scarcely noticed Begbie ; they kept 
their eyes, full of sympathy but yet of in- 
terest, fixed on the bolting horses, and 
realised in a moment of sick horror that, 
unless some miracle turned their direction, 
they must dash, within a minute, either full 
against the Speech Hall or down the steep 
cutting that shelters the high road to 
Milton. 

And, as this thought flashed over them, 
the running figure came into their line of 
vision. At such a distance, both he and 
the carriage seemed like things seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope, and, with the 
neat precision of a billiard-player’s stroke, the 
two appeared to glide together. Begbie had 
judged his movements cleverly. Runnin 
in a straight line, he cut, at the crucia 
moment, into the brougham’s crescent 
course. He ran for some seconds beside the 
horses, then flung himself at the inside 
animal and clung fast to its reins, his legs 
dragging on the ground for what, to thoso 
who watched, seemed hours, but possibly 
was thirty seconds. Then the pair, already 
flagging, the outer horse dead beat, slowed 
down and stood trembling, foaming, not ten 
feet from the iron rails that bound the 
Milton cricket-field. 

When the crowd of boys rushed up, Begbie 
had opened the carriage door, and the 
occupants, a man and woman, stood arm 
in arm, talking volubly to him and calling 
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him their brave preserver.” He himself 
looked very hot and rather miserable. He 
kept saying, ' Not at all!" Everybody 
crowded round, until he said the rescued 
people wanted air. Then one or two lower- 
third boys raised a cheer for him, but Begbie 
turned upon them savagely. 

Shut up, you little idiots!" he said 
roughly. We don't want to make a 
circus show of it. Get the men away," he 
added to one of the praepostors. ‘‘ They're 
rather shaken," and he looked towards 
the man and woman. The word went 
round that they were a town councillor and 
wife. 

Tomlinson, with his three friends, stood 
and looked at them critically. The coun- 
cillor was very red, the wife was very white, 
and both quaked like jelly-fishes. All four 
agreed that they were not worth saving. 

Meanwhile, the coachman, shaken but 
not injured, had come up. Assured that 
the horses had spent their energy, the couple 
were induced to get in again, and off the 
carriage rolled, avoiding cricket-pitches and 
such treasured spots. The junior boys, 
not to be cheated, raised their cheer once 
more, but happily the horses did not seem 
to notice. 

Begbie walked back to the pavilion and 
embarked anew upon his conversation with 
young Jackson’s sister. He had forgotten 
all about the “ something wrong" in the 
pavilion, and nobody reminded him. 

In fact, when the four talked it over, later, 
they agreed that the great thing was to 
forget the past. This had been so far done 
that Tomlinson was reconciled with the 
other three again (as he said. We're all 
in the same [enm because Sherly doesn't 
know about the booby-trap’’), but there 
remained Begbie. Begbie always did re- 
main! Now, however, it was a ques- 
tion, not of trying to defeat him, but of 
making peace. They recognised the better 
man. 

Solemnly and seriously they debated it. 
Their one impulse had been to take cover, 
to protect themselves: it was Begbie who 
had stopped the horses. They made no 
allowance for age, counted no difference 
in strength. They abased themselves before 


the hero. And they had ventured to rot 
Begbie—Begbie ! 
Tomlinson did not stoop to rub in the 


fact that he had declared him to possess a 
certain decency, which they had angrily 
repudiated. He told them, instead, what 
he had learnt that day from his father—that 
Begbie was the great Begbie, Oxford Blue 
aad winner of the Sculls in '99. And at 
that they kicked themselves the harder. 
A swell like that, and they What 
worms he must have thought them! They 
grew pink with shame. 

Fairfield, always an idealist and poet, was 
for writing him a long-winded apology ; but 
the others quashed this notion. “ Fairy’d 


` like to write some of his rotten verses! '* 


said Saunders cruelly. It was he who 
suggested the course which finally found 
favour, and they carried it out next morning 
to the letter. 

When twelve o'clock struck, and most 
of the boys streamed out of form, Mr. Begbie 


‘was not surprised to see three hanging back 


—earnest students often stopped to ask him 
questions ; but he wondered greatly when he 
saw them to be Saunders, Tomlinson, and 
Fairfield. These were the three who 
usually made the first wild dash for freedom. 
He suspected yet another rag," but some- 
how they looked chastened. He could not 
see the customary twinkle in their eyes, 

Tomlinson stepped up to him, and said, 
* Please, sir, would you explain what you 
meant by a pragmatic sanction? We 
talked it over yesterday." 
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Begbie looked at them—and understood. 
Games and sympathy had kept him young : 
he was not much more than a boy himself. 
He told them—not too fully — what he 
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meant by a 
noticed that they were not listening. 

At the door he called them back (as he 
had called them back before) 


[THE END.] 


ragmatic sanction, and duly | 


~Q 
995 
* I say,” he said, would you men care 
to tea with me to-morrow, after four? 
Bring Downes along, too, won't you? 
And they did. 


— À. Jo. PME 01 08 —— —— 


HAVE heard it said that Fortune knocks 
once at everyone's door When it 
knocked at mine I opened it promptly, 
though my guest did not present herself in 
the most inviting guise. 
It was toward the middle of June, in the 
year 1849, between eleven and twelve in 
the forenoon, and the Rose Queen was 
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CHAPTER I.—FORTUNE KNOCKS AT MY DOOR. 


making her daily trip from the Isle of Wight 
to Portsmouth. It was bright, sunshiny 
weather, with a fresh breeze and a fairly 
stiff sea running. 

The Rose Queen carried few passengers, 
but they were mostly prosperous, well- 
dressed folk, who had been keeping holiday 
on the island. I did not often give more 


than a passing thought to them, but on this 
particular day one group specially roused 
my interest. It was composed of a lady, a 
little girl of about seven years, and a boy 
about thirteen, some three years younger 
than myself. 
The lady was somewhat delicate, but very 
pretty, her face being one of the sweetest I 
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have ever seen. The girl was a dainty little maiden, full 
of fun, and merry as a cricket ; her brother was tall and 
slim, but, I should say, as strong as most boys of his 
age. He was nicely dressed, and, somehow, looking at 
him, I could not altogether resist a feeling of envy. 

" Get on with your work, Joe Birkmire," I said to 
myself, ** and don't be a fool ! " 

I stooped down to coil a piece of rope and to stow 
it under a seat, and had just finished when some one 
touched me lightly on the shoulder. There was the 
little maiden smiling at me as if we had been the best 
of friends all our lives long. She was carrying a bunch 
of beautiful grapes, which she handed to me with 
another winsome smile. I could not understand her 
words, but no one could doubt the kindness of heart 
that prompted her action. 

The contrast between us was wonderful—almost as 
complete as that between Beauty and the Beast. She 
was charming and dainty, looking in her simple white 
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Stand clear!’ I cried, and jumped far out into the sea." 
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frock and broad blue sash as if she had but 
just stepped out of fairyland, while I well, 
I was the ship's boy. My clothes consisted 
of a pair of patched canvas trousers, fastened 
by a belt, and a grey flannel shirt. My 
hands were soiled and grimy, and I had a 
thick shock of tangled hair. 

Taking the fruit, I thanked her awkwardly, 
but she, laughing merrily, patted me on the 
arm and ran back to her mother. Breaking 
off a few of the grapes, I went below to 
put the rest in a safe place. I had been 
away about five minutes, when a loud cry of 
* Man overboard!” sent me to the deck 
with a rush. The passengers were in a 
State of great excitement, some running 
about aimlessly, others leaning over the 
ship's sides and gazing intently into the 
water. The captain was issuing orders to 
reverse the engines, and some of the crew 
were already lowering a boat. 

I ran aft, where a number of persons had 
congregated. The lady was there, her face 
now deathly pale, her eyes full of piteous 
anguish ; by her side stood the lad, and she 
was holding his hand as if fearing that he 
would jump into the sea. 

"I see her! There she is!" cried a 
stout gentleman, pointing in the wake of 
the steamer. “ Will the boats never be 
ready? 

* Where away, sir ? " said I, and, pushing 
my way to his side, I caught a glimpse of 
something white, which might or might not 
be the child's dress. 

“ Stand clear!" I cried, and, before anyone 
quite realised what was about to happen, 
I had jum ped far out into the sea. The boat 
would be useful to pick me up if my strength 
failed, but it could not arrive in time to 
rescue the drowning child. Could I? 

A confused noise of shouting and cheering 
sounded behind me, as, lying on my side, 
1 fought my way hand over hand through 
the water. Many a time I had spent my 
strength in trying to overtake or to keep 
&head of a rival, but I had never swum for 
such a precious stake as a human life. 

Should I be in time? The question 
buzzed in my ears at every stroke. For 
my own safety I had no fear ; I was at home 
in the water, and was strong enough to 
keep afloat until the boat reached me— 
but the little girl ! 

Ah! My heart gave a leap as, from the 
top of a wave, I caught another flash of the 
white dress. My strokes became more 
vigorous; I was alongside, and, turning 
on my back, in another instant had the 
curly head clear of the water and resting 
on my shoulder. Whether the child still 
lived I could not say. 

* Hulloa, there, Birkmire! Where are 
ou? Sing out, lad! Have you got 
er?" 

It was Mr. Butler, the mate, and I called 
back cheerily. Ay, ay, sir! I've got her 
right enough! upon which came a rousing 
cheer, and a lively Pull away, boys! 
Bend to it, my hearties ! ” from the mate. 

Taking the little one from me, he handed 
her to a doctor, who, happening to be on 
board the Rose Queen, had, with great 
presence of mind, accompanied the rescue 
party. Then, having assisted me to 
scramble in, he bade the men pull hard for 
the ship. 

* Well done, Birkmire ! said he, with a 
hearty slap on my shoulder. The little 
lass will owe you her life.” 

Is she alive, sir? I asked anxiously. 

“ Yes, my lad, and likely to live, thanks 
to you," the doctor answered; but the 
sooner we're aboard the better for her.“ 

What a roar of cheering sounded from the 
Rose Queen as we pulled alongside, and the 
child was safely handed aboard! The 
doctor following quickly hurried off with 
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his charge to the cabin, and then I scrambled 
on deck. What a scene it was, and what a 
babel of voices arose ! 

„Well done, Birkmire!” shouted the 
skipper from the bridge. 

“ Thank you, sir," I replied heartily, for 
he was & man of few words and very sparing 
of praise. 

"A plucky thing!" Give him a hot 
drink!" “How do you feel, my boy?” 
" Make way, there, and let him change his 
clothes.“ We're all proud of you, my lad!“ 
and a dozen other exclamations, were bandied 
aout as I endeavoured to cross the deck. 

Fortunately I possessed another pair of 
trousers and a shirt, and after a brisk rub 
down I got into my dry clothes, feelin 
little the worse for the adventure. Ih 
scarcely finished when Aaron Stringer, 
popping his head down the hatchway, 
called out. Joe, come up! You're wanted! 

“ All right ! " I replied. 

Stringer was wait ng for me with a grin 
on his face. Tis a subscription, lad," 
said he, “ and the stout gentleman’s primed 
with a speech. Come along; he's going to 
make your fortune. Here he is, ladies and 
gentlemen—Joe Birkmire's his name, for 
want of a better.” 

My shipmate was right; the gentleman 
did make a speech, though what he said I 
hardly knew. There was a good deal about 
Nelson and Wellington, and an Englishman 
being an Englishman all the world over— 
though what that had to do with it I could 
hardly see—and the spirits of our fathers, 
with all of which Joe Birkmire had somehow 
got tangled up. 

Finally he shook my hand, saying that 
to show their appreciation of my conduct 
they had handed Mr. Mellot—the skipper— 
the sum of twenty-five pounds to use to 
the best advantage for me. Not having 
been trained to deliver an oration at a 
moment's notice, I was only able to say 
* Thank you, sir, very much. I'm much 
obli to you all,” and then to make a 
sudden bult out of sight. 

But there was a second ordeal to face. 
I was summoned to the skipper’s cabin, 
which the doctor had been making use of for 
his patient. The child, warmly wrapped up, 
was fast asleep; there was a natural colour in 
her cheeks, and she was breathing regularly. 

„Come in, Birkmire,” exclaimed the 
doctor. This lady, Madame Durande, 
wishes to thank you for having saved her 
daughter’s life.” 

The lady took my hand, and, looking into 
my face with her sweet eyes, said, I can 
never thank you sufficiently for your noble 
conduct; but for your bravery I should 
have lost my little one. To-morrow, perhaps 
to-day, I shall meet my husband, and he 
will reward you, though nothing that either 
of us can do will ever caucel our debt." 

* I am glad I reached the little girl in 
time," I said awkwardly ; but really there 
was no danger to me. I can keep afloat 
a long time.’ 

* Ah," said the boy, who was standing 
beside his mother, youcanswim! I would 
have jumped, too, but I cannot swim." 

He spoke English, but his words sounded 
a little strangely to me, and I put him down 
as French, which proved to be right, though 
his mother, as I afterwards learned, was 
English. 

It is easy to swim," I said, laughing, 
* as long as one is not afraid! but he shook 
his head doubtfully. 

We were nearing Portsmouth now, so 
when the lady, in her pretty way, had again 
thanked me, I ran on deck to take my share 
in the work going forward. 

Though really proud of what I had done, 
my mates chaffed me a good deal, especially 
about the subscription. 34 


„This will be his last trip," remarked 
Stringer. He's a gentleman of fortune, 
mind you.” 

" Maybe he'll buy a yacht and go a- 
cruising ! ” said Maddeley. 

“Or a pleasure boat, to let out at six- 
pence an hour!" I laughed. “I reckon 
that’s the more likely! 

** Well, pick up that rope and look lively ; 
you ain't paid off yet. No skulking now ; 
I'm blest if that there gent ain't a-coming 
this way. Look here, Birkmire, if you go 
a-kicking up this fuss again I'll get the 
skipper to give you your ticket!“ 

The stout gentleman, taking a card from 
his pocket, gave it to me, saying, “ That 
is my name. I am a solicitor, and live 
in London. Keep the card, and if at any 
time I can do anything for you, let me know. 
Good-bye. It was very plucky—very 
plucky !” and before I could thank him he 
had marched off again. 

Curious old chap ! " remarked Maddeley ; 
"but he rings true. I guess he means 
what he says, Joe." 

Sure of it," agreed Stringer. and if I 
were you, Joe, I'd put that there card away 
very carefully. You never know your luck, 
my boy, and that bit of pasteboard may 
come in handy one of these days." 

We were on the pier now, the Rose Queen 
was made fast, the gangway let down, and 
the passengers began to troop off. white 
another lot waited to come aboard. The 
doctor went away, returning presently with 
a closed carriage in which tho little girl was 
placed. Madame Durande, glancing round, 
beckoned me to her. 

“ Do you live in Portsmouth? she asked. 
* My husband will wish to see you.” 

“ I have a room in the town," I answered, 
“but I never go there except to sleep. I 
am on board till nine or ten o clock. 

“ Then he will come to the ship," she said. 
“ Now I must wish you good-bye, but only 
for a time. I shall see you again," and she 
tripped off, looking very pretty, with the 
colour back in her cheeks. 

“I shouldn't be surprised, Birkmire,” 
said Mr. Butler, “if you've done a good 
thing for yourself. The lady doesn't intend 
to lose sight of you." 

“I reckon," said Stringer, shaking his 
head, ‘‘that the Rose Queen is a-going to 
lose one of her crew. By your leave, there ! 
By your leave! A little less pushing. if you 
please : there's plenty of room on board for 
everybody." 

The last bell rang, the whistle screamed, 
the gangway was pulled up, the ropes were 
thrown off. and the Rose Queen, turning 
slowly, pointed toward the island. The 
glamour of romance had faded away, and we 
settled down again to our everyday work. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


By JohN LFA, 


Author of “ The Raven's Riddle," * Burope's Biography," “The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," ete. etc. 


URING the next few days of that 
momentous weck I was a prey to 
conflicting feelings. The fascinating cha- 
racter of Douglas’s scheme was immense, 
but there were times when it came upon 
me more like a dream than a practical 
suggestion, and at such moments it would 
not have taken much to make me renounce 
it. Uncle Dick wrote to us both, the 
kindest possible letters, saying how much 
he was looking forward to seeing us during 
the holidays. 

But more powerful than Douglas's argu- 
ments, more powerful than my sense of 
duty to Uncle Dick, was the fact that 
Williams was out of the sanatorium. To 
the sting of the silent reproaches of my 
schoolfellows was now added their loud 
sympathy with the victim. It was flaunted 
before me on all occasions, and little Williams, 
had he known better, would have been 
grateful to me for being the indirect cause 
of his popularity. As it was, he gazed 
at me every time we met out of large, sorrow- 
laden eyes, and adjusted the bandages on 
his forehead with a wince of pain. Each 
day became harder than the last, and—so 
I kept my word with Douglas. 

" What about our engagement with 
Edith's friends?“ said I, one day, as we were 
studying the usual map. Had I not better 
send her a line and say we have changed 
our plans?“ 

* No, you had better not," said Douglas 
decidedly. “ The engagement must fall 
through, and you can make your apologies 
twenty years hence, if you ever do return 
to England." 

So I acquiesced to one more blemish on 
my tarnished name. 

It would be impossible to describe our 
excitement during the last days of that 
term. Isolation only made it the harder to 
endure, for our spare time was undivided 
by other interests. ‘The school sports 
occupied the last day but one, and we looked 
on with as much enthusiasm as possible. 
But we took no part in any of the competi- 
tions. 

That evening Douglas was sent for by 
Dr. Thorne, and received back his gun, 
accompanied by an admonition. We packed 
it together in our study with infinite care. 
Who could tell what it might not mean to 
us in the days to come? When Briar- 
wood reassembled after the holidays we 
might be threading the jungle path sur- 
rounded by a thousand dangers. I only 
wished that J had a gun as well, but Douglas 
reassured me with the promise of his revolver, 
which had also come to Briarwood, though 
the fate of the gun had led to it remaining 
in retirement. 

When we went to bed that night every- 
thing connected with the seid voyage 
was in readiness, the parcels and boxes for 
home being left till the following morning. 
In due course they were despatched in- 
dependently, addressed to Uncle Dick. 
Thus we left Briarwood about noon, as 
any other boys would have done, but the 
rest of our proceedings were deep laid and 
mysterious. 

Arrived at Barharbour station, we mixed 
with the crowd and made ourselves as 
much en (vi nce as pcssible ; but while I was 
hunting up and down the train for a suitable 
compartment, Douglas took our '' personal 
luggage" to the cloak-room, where he left 
it in exchange for a little ticket. Then 
we took the earliest opportun ty of with- 


CHAPTER VIII. —ALL ABOARD. 


drawing from the station, and, by a devious 
route, made our way out of the town as well. 

" You know," said Douglas, as we paced 
& woodland path two good miles from the 
high road, ** when I take the gun to Captain 
Park this evening I shall not say anything 
about you." 

While agreeing to this on the whole, I 
pointed out that one serious drawback to 
such an arrangement was that it might 
place me on very short commons. 

" Oh, I can give you some of mine," 
said Douglas, evidently anxious to smooth 
all difficulties down. That is until Park 
can be safely told that you have come too. 
Of course, we shall have to rough it a little. 
That is only to be expected." 

“ Of course," I replied robustly. 
don't suppose I' m funky." 

As Douglas made no response to this, I 
repeated the assurance in warmer terms, 
and was not satisfied until he impatiently 
acknowledged my courage. Then we fell 
to discussions of plans—an entertainment 
so engrossing that the sun swung round 
to the horizon with amazing swiftness. 
It was getting dusk when we retraced our 
steps to Barharbour. 

Having recovered the goods from the 
railway company, we parted at a discreet 
distance from Captain Park's house, Douglas 
cautiously laying siege to that castle with 
his gun. I loitered about in the dark 
Streets awaiting his return, and spent part 
of this time in the purchase of some biscuits 
and chocolate to carry in our pockets. 

At last, when I was getting quite uneasy 
at his long absence, he made my hair bristle 
by suddenly speaking to me from the 
entrance of a narrow court that I had not 
noticed, close at my elbow. 

It's all right," he said, in a husky Guy 
Fawkes whisper. 

I checked a hot retort with difficulty, 
and Douglas went on: 

* He was engaged when I got there, but 
came out at once and told me what to do. 
We've got to mess about for another hour, 
and by that time he will contrive to have 
the gangway clear. I know where the 
Kittiwake is, and we may as well go and 
have a look at her.” 

Douglas had been walking rapidly while 
speaking, and had scarcely finished when 
we turned a corner in the street and found 
ourselves on a dock wall. Against the 
dark sky I could trace the faint outlines 
of spars and masts and half-reefed sails. 
There were a considerable number of craft 
in the dock, and here and there a solitary 
lantern gleamed like the open eye of some 
sea-monster who was only sleeping with 
the other. Stumbling along over a chaos 
of ropes and timber, we made our way 
down the quay. 

Bit by bit I grew more accustomed to the 
darkness and was able to discover at intervals 
the silent figure of some watchman leaning 
over the bulwarks of his barque smoking 
the pipe of peace. The first of these appari- 
tions gave me quite a fright—we were so 
close before I saw him. But Douglas, 
who had evidently made the journey on 
other occasions, was stepping along so 
vigorously that I had no time to indulge 
starts and surprises. 
not hurry so, for at such a speed it was 
impossible to avoid sprawling on all-fours at 
every few yards—now over a hemp cable, 
now over a loose iron ring, and now over a 


mooring-post that stood knee high. Yet 


* Please 


I wished he would 


I dare not call out, and he was too far in 
front to lay hands on. Presently, however, 
he stopped so abruptly that I ran full tilt 
into him, and, seizing my elbow, he whis- 
pered huskily : 

There she is ! 

“Who?” said I, with a thrill. 
Park? Is she coming too?“ 

I felt my eyes dilating in a vain effort 
to distinguish the object to which my cousin 
was apparently pointing, but nothing could 
I see, save tlie sombre outline of the dock and 
the shipping, and nothing could I hear 
but the sighing of the wind and the lapping 
of water. Now and then a rope cable 
near which we were standing gave an 
ominous creak, as though the slumbering 
giant that it held was dreaming of the 
wind-swept s?as, and sought, with the 
sleeper's feebleness, to break its fetters. 

Douglas did not answer my question, but 
drew me under the shadow of a little wooden 
hut on the dock wall Here we crouched 
for a weary while, entertained by watching 
the movements of a man pacing the deck 
of a two-masted sailing vessel some dozen 
yards away. It was a long time before I 
understood that this was the Kittiwake, for 
Douglas did not think it necessary to tell 
me what he knew so well himself. 

At last, when the battle between the cramp 
and the will was going sadly against the 
latter, I heard a heavy footfall just behind 
us. The next moment a tall figure, swinging 
a lantern in one hand, loomed out of the 
darkness and bore down upon the hut. The 
rays of the light came perilously near to 
where we were crouching, and Douglas 
seized one of my knees and hauled it into 
the shadow with such a sudden jerk that 
I only saved myself from toppling over by 
clutching his hair. It was a narrow squeak, 
but the man with the lantern strode by, 
one of his ponderous boots actually pinning 
a piece of my coat to the ground as ho 
passed. A moment later Douglas whispered : 

That was Captain Park.“ 

He made straight for the Kütiwake, and 
immediately began talking to the man who 
had been patrolling the deck. We could not 
quite understand what they were saying, 
but presently Douglas gave me a cruel 
pinch, as the sailor came over the side and 
they walked away. 

“ You know what that means,“ said he. 

Before I could answer he had risen to his 
feet and was creeping cautiously along 
toward the Kittiwake. My heart began to 
beat very fast. This was the real thing, 
and oh, how unlike my imaginings of a few 
nights ago. Should we have the time before 
the man came back, to board that dark 
vessel and find a place of hiding? We 
might in our ignorance of the ship's plan 
hit upon some spot where concealment was 
impossible, and—— 

But Douglas had sprung from the harbour 
wall and was clambering over the bulwarks, 
the ship being moored closely in. I followed as 
quickly as I could, and a moment later joined 
Douglas on the deck. All was deserted. A 
solitary lantern standing beside the foremast 
threw an oblique ray across the entrance to 
the forecastl>, We accepted the invitation 
an] grop2d our way down the steep stairs. 

How do you know this will be any good 
to us?“ said I. 

It is according to Captain Park's direc- 
tions,” replied Douglas. “ We wait here 
till it's light enough to find our way to more 
secret quarters.“ 


** Mrs. 


* And do you know where that is?" 
I whispered. 

“ Yes," replied Douglas. 

* I hope it won't smell as nasty as this," 
said I. 

„Oh, if you're going to grumble——’ 
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cried Douglas in a voice absurdly out of 
keeping with the awesomeness of our situa- 
tion. 

“Tm not Im——" But at that mo- 
ment a voice was heard on deck, and we 
shrank with bated breath still deeper intosthe 
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unknown. The watchman had returned, 
evidently in better spirits than he had set 
out, for as he drew near to the hatchway 
down which we had come we heard him 
singing to himself. 

(7o be continued.) 


MY LATEST HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


i \ HAT'S it like outside?“ inquired Mac, 
next morning, as I drew up the 
blinds. 

A Welsh morning." 

* That means more water. This place will 
become a new Lake District if the weather 
does not change. Let us go to Carnarvon 
to-day.” 

I agreed, for Carnarvon is out of the hills 
and it might be finer there ; so we started off 
in a regular downpour for Nantlle, where 
we hoped to pick up a train. After two 
and a-half hours of walking, past Llyn-y- 
Dywarchen and down a long valley under 
Craig-y-Bere, we reached Nantlle village 
and fine weather. 

% didn't," asserts Mac. “I couldn't 
find the village. I only found the quarries, 
and more of them than I wanted." 

Although Mac's statement is not strictly 
accurate, for he not only found Nantlle 
village, but had an early lunch there (a 
thing he is not likely to have forgotten), yet 
the quarries undoubtedly dominate the 
place so completely that it is difficult to see 
or talk of anything else. The road winds 
along between two hills of quarry waste, 
little tramways run about the mounds in 
all sorts of impossible situations, warning 
notices of blasting operations are every- 
where, and the miners' cottages seem to 
exist only on sufferance. Near the middle 
of Nantlle is a monster quarry, not one 
running into the mountain-side, but a huge 
open hole in the ground, hundreds of feet 
in depth, with ropes and windlasses, and 
swarms of busy men everywhere. Even 
the railway was constructed merely on 
account of the quarries, and the engine 
of the passenger train which carried us to 
Pen- y-Groes junction puffed in an apologetic 
fashion, as though it knew itself to be an 
intruder. 

Carnarvon Castle came into sight before 
we reached the station, and shortly after- 
wards we were inside its walls. Whether 
on account of its traditions, or because it is 
Crown property, certain it is that the castle 
is in a state of excellent preservation, and 
enables the interested sight.seer to realise 
more than he has ever done before what 
sort of a life our ancestors of the thirteenth 
century lived. The outer walls are in 
&plendid condition, and much of the interior 
remains, so that we found it possible to make 
our way almost round the walls without 
coming to the ground. 

Mac revelled in the wonders of the old 
place, and insisted on ascending every 
tower, penetrating every nook and corner, 
and exploring every gloomy passage in 
the building. From the top of the Eagle 
Tower we had a fine view across Anglesey, 
and, on the landward side, into Snowdonia. 
As we descended this tower Mac turned into 
a small apartment in which was a window 
of stained glass. 

“The three feathers," he remarked. 
“This must be the chamber in which the 
first prince of Wales was born. Well "— 
he paced the room both ways“ twelve 
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feet by eight, two doorways, and a hole 
that’s supposed to be a window. Another 
hole here. Oh, that’s the chimney, and a big 
one, too. All I can say is that it is a wonder 
King Edward 11. ever lived to ascend the 
throne at all Talk about draughts. He 
ought to have caught his death of cold 
a hundred times over. I can't make out 
how it is he didn't break his neck on these 
stairs, as well. So this is the sort of thing 
& prince had to put up with. I'm glad I 
was born in the nineteenth century." 

When we had seen enough of the castle we 
started to go round the walls of the town, 
but had only gone a few yards along the sea- 
front when Mac spotted a ferry steamer 
about to cross the Straits. 

“Come on," he called. “ We've just 
time to have a look at Anglesey.” We went 
on board, and soon were steaming up Menai 
for a mile or so in order to avoid a long 
sand-bank which prevented our boat from 
taking a direct line across the water. The 
castle looked particularly fine from the sea, 


commanding the town and the entrance to . 


the straits, the flag on the Eagle Tower 
waving defiance to all enemies. Our first 
visit to Anglesey was a brief one, for the boat 
waited only twenty minutes before returning 
to Carnarvon, but there was just time for a 
walk along the shore. 

We decorated our button-holes with 
flowers from Mona, and then went on 
board our boat again. At first a small 
child and ourselves were the only passengers, 
but soon came a horse and a waggon-load of 
hay, and later a flock of fifty sheep appeared, 
all bound for Carnarvon. The horse had 
evidently crossed the straits before, for he 
hauled his load along the narrow causeway 
and on to the boat with the skill begotten 
only of experience. Equally certain was it 
that the sheep were not accustomed to the 
trip, though their shepherd and his wonderful 
dog seemed ready for all emergencies. 

The raised causeway was a long, narrow, 
and unfenced strip of cement leading from 
shore to ship, and on each side of it was a 
muddy waste. The sheep showed a strong 
disinclination to follow the causeway, and, 
in spite of all the efforts of dog and man, 
they stopped when about a dozen yards 
from the vessel and refused to go on board. 
For a moment it looked as if a deadlock 
had been reached, but one of the crew 
stepped ashore, and, seizing a stubborn 
old ram by the horns, literally dragged him 
aboard, after which the rest of the flock 
meekly followed in the proverbial fashion. 
With our mixed cargo we then re-crossed 
the Straits. 

After completing the circuit of the town 
walls—Carnarvon was not a large town 
in the days when the walls were built— 
we set out for home. a twelve-mile walk 
through the long village of Waen Fawr, 
past Bettws Garmon and Nant Mill, the last 
beloved of the artist fraternity. 

The entry in Mac’s diary for the following 
day is monotonous, but as it is also brief 
I quote it in full: 


Author of he Cruise of the * Herne," “ Lakeland,” “My Holidays with Mac," etc. 


Rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain." 

Hearing that an acquaintance was staying 
near Portmadoc, Mac promptly sent him an 
invitation to spend a couple of days with us. 

* He'll cycle up," he announced. We'll 
climb up to Aberglaslyn Tower, and we may 
be able to see him coming along the road.” 

The tower crowns a hill just at the 
narrowest point of the pass, and is in an 
excellent position for commanding the 
road below it. Its situation, however, 
and its small size rather suggest that it 
was an ancient watch-tower. Originally 
built in Roman times, it was destroved by 
lightning some years ago, and the present 
tower, though like its predecessor in general 
appearance, is quite modern. Certainly 
the situation is all that could be wished, 
and the approach of an enemy from the 
south, and esp:cially from the sea, could 
be detected long before he could reach the 
narrow pass below. Cader Idris bounds 
the southern horizon. 

As soon as a cyclist appeared on the 
Portmadoc road Mac announced that 
his friend was coming. At the seventh 
announcement he was right, and, hastily 
descending to the road, with more s 
than dignity, we intercepted Jack Millard 
as he emerged from Aberglaslyn Pass. 


“ Spot you at the seventh attempt,” 
said Mac. Quite like Bruce and the 
spider. Knew I should do it if I kept on 


long enough. Come home and we’ll have 
a tuck-in. I'm hungry, even if you are not.“ 

The afternoon and evening were spent 
in a walk up the Gwynant Valley and over 
the hill to Nantmor, ‘a mere stroll," as 
Mac put it, "compared with what we'll 
do to-morrow — if it's fine." Once we 
found ourselves at the edge of a steep 
hill, at the bottom of which, far down in 
a wood, rushed a swift stream. The roar 
of a fall far below caused us to descend, and 
we were rewarded by a peep at a corner of 
fairyland—fern, wood, and waterfall, all 
hidden from the world. 

When we neared the Glaslyn bridge the 
air had a nip in it and the evening sky 
was red. 

“ Red sky at night, shepherd’s delight,” 
quoted Mac. But the rhyme does not 
go on to say whether the shepherd delighta 
in fine or wet weather, so it really does not 
help us much. Look here, I'm not going 
back by the road. We can get along this 
side of the stream, under the rocks. 

Millard was ready for a scramble, so, 
keeping along the eastern bank of the 
stream, we started through Aberglaslyn 
Pass on its picturesque side—where there 
is nct room for the railway. For a time all 
was easy, but at the narrowest point the 
rocks on the right became precipitous. and 
descended straight into the river. For a 
moment it looked as if we could not pro- 
ceed, but we came upon two iron staples 
driven into the face of the rock, forming a 
pair of steps by means of which we got 
round the point and so on to a pata 
again. We then followed the half-made 


railway running beside the river into 
Beddgelert, passing a few silent anglers on 
the way. Mac has never cultivated the 
piscatorial art, and snitfed contemptuously 
when he saw the devotees of the rod and 
line. 

Next morning it really was fine—so fine 
that we were all afraid it could not last. 
There was bright sunshine and blue sky, 
and not a cloud on Moel Hebog. 

* Snowdon at last," announced Mac at 
the breakfast-table, and we agreed without 
demur. 

First of all, however, Mac interviewed our 
landlady. I did not hear what transpired, 
but the result of the interview was the 
appearance of sundry large packages which 
my companions appropriated. 

„ We'vo been looking up the guide- 
book," said Mac. Vou'll have to pay 
five shillings for a small lunch on the top 
of Snowdon. Lunch for us two would cost 
you about two guineas, and we thought you 
might jib. So we've laid in some provender 
—grub, map, compass, glasses. Yes, I'm 
ready." 

There are many paths to the summit of 
Snowdon, and some ways that are not 
paths. Mac here interpolates the remark 
that the tramway is one of the latter kind. 
Be this as it may, we were certainly not 
going to ride up when it was possible to 
walk. 

Starting up the Gwynant Valley to a point 
beyond Llyn Dinas, we turned up Cwm-y- 
llan, past Sir Edward Watkin's house, in 
order to follow the track made by him to the 
summit. A disused tramway leading to 
a slate-quarry formed a convenient path 
for some distance, but when it started to 
ascend an almost precipitous hillside we 
left it for an easier route beside the stream. 
The water was clear as crystal, and of a 
deep green hue, causing Mac to observe 
laconically, ‘‘ Copper—mustn’t drink that.” 
As we were getting thirsty—hill-climbing is 
thirsty work—the caution was necessary. 

Beyond Plas Cwm-y-llan (the Hoyse in 
the Valley of the Church) we saw a massive 
rock standing up boldly in the middle of 


the valley. Turning aside to look at it, we ` 


came upon a commemorative tablet record- 


ing that Mr. Gladstone in 1892, when Prime 


Minister and eighty-three years of age, had 
&ddressed the people of Wales from the 
summit of the rock on the subject of justice 
to their country. 

Snowdon’s highest peak, Y Wyddfa, 
flippantly nicknamed by Mac The Widder, 
now rose impressively directly in front of us. 
The name is said to signify The Conspicuous, 
and is suitably applied to the monarch of 
Welsh hills. To my remark that this 
barbarous nickname did not in any way 
approach the pronunciation of Y Wyddfa, 
Mac merely replied that that did not matter, 
for the meaning was all right, as widders ” 
very often made themselves conspicuous. 
Even Millard laughed at this sally, so I 
could only murmur something about the 
intoxication caused by mountain air, and 
then change the subject. 

We were about 1,000 feet up, and had 
2,500 feet still to conquer. The way was 
quite easy, but long. the path twisting and 
turning in all directjons in order to get 
round the rocks and up the steepest slopes. 
Once the bend seemed so great that we 
deserted the path and scrambled straight 
up the hillside until we rejoined it at a 
higher level, but little or no time was 
gained, for Mac insisted on a long rest after 
such a climb. We had now reached a 
ridge between Y Lliwedd and Y Wyddfa, 
the last piece of comparatively level ground 
below the summit. On our right the black 
northern face of Lliwedd descended pre- 
cipitously to Llyn Llydaw, and we left the 
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path and got on to the top of the ridge in 
order to have a better view of the awe- 
inspiring crags. Apparently we were not 
the first to be impressed, for we found a 
treasure beneath a rock, evidently laid down 
for a moment by some entranced tourist, 
and then forgotten. It was a fish-basket, 
and Mac gave a whoop of delight when it 
was found to contain two bottles of ginger- 
beer. Here was temptation, for we had 
climbed 1,500 feet under an August sun 
since we passed the last stream. 

What are the ethics of the situation?“ 
asked Millard, with a wistful glance at the 
find. 

Don't know," said Mac. “I’m not 
good at conundrums. We'll have a drink 
first and then consider the matter.” 

Soon the fish-basket was back under the 
rock, and so were the bottles. 

“They might return to look for them 
some day," observed Mac. “Even if 
the basket rots they may get a halfpenny 
on the bottles.” 

Now came the final climb—the last lap. 
The path we had followed, and to which 
we returned from the top of the ridge, 
narrowed considerably, and became steep 
and stony. It looked as if we had the face 
of a cliff to climb, but there was a way up it, 
and the only excitement was the shout of 
the leader when he started a loose stone 
rolling into the depths below. 

When only 200 feet from the summit we 
plunged into a cloud which carefully shut 
out all the world beneath us and most of 
what was above. A final turn of the path 
brought us on to a ridge; next we passed the 
terminus of the railway from Llanberis to the 
summit; just beyond was the hotel, and, 
close at hand, the cairn marking the highest 
point of England and Wales. 

We selected a comfortable seat on the 
cairn and divided our attention between 
the view (when there was any) and our 
sandwiches. Above us was blue sky, and 
the sun shone out at intervals, taking 
the sting out of the cold wind which assailed 
us from all sides; but below, where the 
view ought to have been, was little beyond 
a sea of clouds. Occasional breaks in the 


mist revealed glimpses of the valleys. 
Two young Americans were standing . 


close beside us, and we entered into con- 
versation with them. Like ourselves they 
had come up the Watkin path, but had 
started earlier, and had already been on the 
summit for an hour when we reached it. 

“We had a misfortune in coming up," 
remarked one of them to Mac. “ We 
brought some drinks with us, but we placed 
them by a rock while we climbed over to 
get a view of the steep side of Y Lliwedd, 
and then left them behind. We did long 
for them, too, later.” 

Millard cast a sly glance in my direction 


and then turned towards Mac, whose face : 


was immovable and sphinx.like. 

„Were your drinks ginger-beer ?" he 
asked. 

“ Yes, ginger-beer," was the reply. 

* Well," said Mac, we went to look at 
that view, and we found those drinks, so 
we brought them along with us." 

“ How awfully good of you! But really 
it is a shame that you should have dragged 


the basket right up that last hill. All 
through our carelessness, too.” 
„Oh, don't apologise,” said Mace. There 


seems to be some slight misapprehension 
on your part, We brought the drinks, but 
we left the basket and the bottles behind. 
And, and—look here. Come into the 
hotel and I'll stand you a cup of tea.” 

At this point we all dissolved in laughter, 
for it was impossible to be serious any longer. 
We adjourned to the hotel, and Mac stood 
tea all round at sixpence a cup. So our 
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Yankee friends forgave us, and wo were 
sorry when we found that their way no 
longer coincided with our own. 

The clouds still hung around us when we 
started to descend, seeking Bwlch Main 
and the Beddgelert track, A hundred feet 
below the summit, however, we got below 
the cloud, and a magnificent view opened 
out all round. It was not sufficiently clear 
for us to see Scafell and the Irish mountains, 
though they can be made out on very fine 
days; but Braich-y-pwll and the coast, 
Holyhead Mountain, the tubular bridge 
across the Menai Strait, Barmouth and 
Aberystwyth, Cnicht and Cader Idris, with 
hills and lakelets innumerable in all direc- 
tions, came into the picture. 

The most interesting part of the day’s 
walk followed. To get on to the Beddgelert 

ath we had to cross the narrow ridge called 

wich Main (the Pass of the Stones). The 
path is narrow, and the ridge is only a few 
feet in width, with steep, almost precipitous 
sides. In a high cross-wind this part of the 
way is said to be difficult, if not dangerous; 
but with fair conditions it is not only per- 
fectly safe but also delightful, the drop on 
both sides adding greatly to the fascina- 
tion of the walk. The path is protected 
by walls of rock, except for a few feet at 
intervals, when it is advisable to walk 
carefully. 

From Bwlch Main the path curved round 
the ridge of Llechog, and then descended 
rapidly to lower levels; and we made our 
way over stones and turf, now among the 
dry heather and then across a hillside bog, 
until we joined the road at Pitt's Head, 
aud toon afterwards reached home and a 
meal. 

Next morning we started our visitor on 
the way to Portmadoc, and then set out on 
our own account; but the rain came down, 
and so we will skip two watery days, 
when the river was high and tempers were 
short. At last it began to clear, and, 
although the hills were impossible, the roads 
began to be passable again. The map 
was consulted, and we selected a walk that 
should have an object of interest at its 


- termination. 


Penrhyndeudraeth was the first objective, 
and we passed through it at four miles an 
hour with our faces turned towards the 
south, where the sun was shining. After 
erossing the tidal flats at the lower end of 
the vale of Ffestiniog we saw a dark object 
standing out some miles ahead, which Mac 
recognised at once. He called my attention 
to it by breaking into song : 


“*Tongues of fire on Idris flaring, 
News of foemen near declaring.’ 


That must be it, right on the end of the hill 
overlooking the sea.” 

He was right. Harlech Castle was but a 
couple of miles away, and the sight quickened 
our steps and even made us forget that it 
was still raining a little distance behind us. 
True, the tongues of fire were not flaring 
on Idris, and no wonder, considering the 
recent weather, but there were the stern old 
walls, and all the romance gathered round us 
as we stood by the battlements and gaz-d 
over land and sea. 

“ Tam glad we came here," said Mac, as we 
left the castle. I’ve often sung the March 
of the Mei of Harlech,’ but I never had the 
faintest notion what or where Harlech was. 
Now I know. For the sake of ignorant 
little schoolboys I will reveal the secret. 
Harlech Castle and village stand on a bold 
promontory near, but not quite on the sea, 
about half-way between Barmouth and 
Portmadoc. The stronghold was built by 
Edward r, occupied by the Lancastrians 
in the Wars of the Roses, and besiezed by 
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the Ycrkists. This siege rave rise to the 
famous ‘March.’ That's all I'm going to 
tell them." 

At the station below the castle Mac 
returned to the twentieth century and 
danced on the platform when Fe learned 
from a newspaper that the Kentish cricket 
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team had gained another magnificent 
victory. He talked cricket all the way home 
in such a bewildering fashion that I was 
soon wondering whether K. L. Hutchings 
or Mason was the letter wicket-keeper, 
and why Fielder headed the batting averages 
for three centuries. One thing was clear— 


—— 8 19, 9 S20 


Kent had won another match, and if only 
Yorkshire would go down to Surrey —— 
Here I interrupted Mac with the rema-s 
that if h> did not change the conversatior 
I would cut off the supply of daily papers, 
and peace reigned all the evening. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE CENTENARY OF MILL HILL SCHOOL: 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


N June of this year is being celebrated 
the centenary of a great public school— 
Mill Hill to wit, in the county of Middlesex ; 
and in July will be held a Festival Week for 
Old Mill Hillians, who will revisit their famous 
school and talk over old times, and note the 
improvements of the present day. 

Many of these old Mill Hill boys have 
become distinguished public men. Indeed, 
in a burst of enthusiasm, Dr. McClure, the 
present headmaster, declared, with pardon- 
able pride and a touch of exaggeration, that a 
boy sent to Mill Hill was a man given to 
the Empire. 

It has been truein some cases. Sir Ernest 
M. Satow, who has recently retired from the 
British Embassy at Pekin, was an old boy. 
From the school he went to University 
College and in 1861 took his B.4. at London. 
Thence he entered the Japanese Consular 
Service as & student-interpreter, and from 
that time his life has been a constant 
series of promotions. He has seen service 
in many parts of the world as a Diplomat. 
He has represented his country in Burmah, 


Monte Video, Morocco, and Tokio, until at 


length he became British Minister at Pekin 
and crowned a useful and honourable career 
extending over forty years in the public 
service. 

The late Sir Walter Medhurst, also a 
British Consul in China—a *' warrior consul ” 
he has been called—was also a Mill Hill 
boy. He formed one of a delegation sent 
in 1841 to inspect Hong Kong—then newly 
acquired—and during the subsequent Chinese 
war was attached to Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
suite. In the war of 1861 he again rendered 
valuable services to the British troops, and 
in the course of his career received a war 
medal and a knighthood. 

Name after name which is now famous 
appears on the Roll. Professor James 
Challis, the astronomer, and one of the 
discoverers of the planet Neptune, obtained 
& presentation to the school by competi- 
tive examination, and thence, in October 
1821, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Four years later he graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, and 
next year became Fellow of his College. 
In 1836 he became professor of astronomy 
and Director of the Cambridge Observatory. 
Filled with lofty aims, devoted to science, 
and of marked amiability of character, his 
is one of the brightest names among old 
Mill Hillians. 

Of Horatio Nelson Lay, who afterwards 
negotiated the first Japanese loan—which 
took place about the year 1864—a curious 
story is told. He and another boy when at 
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Mill Hill ran away for fun." In order to 
get the means, Lay sold beautiful Chinese 
handkerchiefs—his father being in China 
he had a supply of these—and escaping to 
Euston the lads made their way to Birming- 
ham. They were recognised by their school 
caps, and a telegraphic message to Mill Hill 
soon resulted in their return, and, we 
may be sure, severe and well deserved 
punishment. 

Professor Crum Brown, an ex-president of 
the Chemical Society ; Dr. Jacobson, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford and also 
Bishop of Chester ; Canon Gandell, Laudian 
Professor of Arabic; Justice Talfourd, to 
whom Dickens dedicated Pickwick ': and 
Henry Shaw, who practically founded the 
great town of St. Louis in Missouri, were 
all old boys of the School. 

Shaw gained at Mill Hill a knowledge and 
love of botany, and at his death he be- 
queathed to the city of St. Louis & million 
pounds sterling and extensive botanical 
gardens. Every year St. Louis celebrates 
a Thanksgiving Day in his memory. At 
the great exhibition held in that city 
Mill Hill School was well represented by 
beautiful photographs. 

In law, literature, and almost all depart. 
ments of public life at home may be found 
old Mill Hillians. Lord Winterstoke, Sir 
Albert Spicer, Bart, M.P., Mr. Evan Spicer, 
late Chairman of the London County 
Council, are among them; while the blue 
ribbon of journalism—the editorship of 
“ Punch "—is held by one, Mr. Owen 
Seaman ; and even Stanley's exploring party 
in Africa had an “old Mill Hill boy“ with 
it in the person of Mr. Herbert Ward. 

Mill Hill has a remarkable connection 
with botany. The ground on which it 
stands belonged at one time to Peter Collin- 
son, the naturalist, who planted a number 
of fine trees on the estate. Benjamin 
Franklin used to send him specimens. 
One cedar dates from 1682, and Linnius, 
when visiting Collinson, planted two other 
cedars, which, like their neighbour, still adorn 
the headmaster's lawn. These cedars, and 
a tulip-tree and deciduous cypress are among 
the glories of Mill Hill. The cypress was 
raised from seed sent from near the Falls of 
Niagara; while from the other side of the 
world a Jesuit missionary was wont to send 
Collinson seeds or saplings from China. 

Another glory of the school is its connec- 
tion with the great English Dictionary 
associated with the name of Dr. Murray. 
That monumental work, conducted on 
historical principles and one of the great 
literary achievements of our time, was 
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commenced at Mill Hill Dr. Murray 
was an assistant-master at the time, and he 
erected a building in the grounds for the 
work and called it The Scriptorium. When 
he left for Oxford he gave the building to 
the boys as a reading-room ; and though it 
was unfortunately burned down, a new one 

was erected by old Mill Hillians and opened 
by Mr. Bryce, the present British. Ambas- 
sador to the United States, on December 18, 
1993. 

A fine portrait of Dr. Murray adorns the 
space over the fireplace, and on either side 
of the portrait are inscriptions in bronze 
repouss’ work covered with gold which 
read as follows : 

This building is dedicated to the use 
of the boys of Mill Hill School that it may 
preserve the memory of the work here of 
James Augustus Henry Murray, M. A., LL.D., 
D.C.L. who began the English Dictionary 
in a building of which this takes the place. 
It is by courtesy called the Murray Scrip- 
torium." 

Dr. Murray before he left founded the 
school Natural History Society. 

The school buildings themselves crown 
the crest of a hill more than four hundred 
feet above sea-level and commanding fine 
views toward Harrow and Windsor. The 
extensive playing-fields cover some seventy 
acres sleping gradually to the south. 

In connection with the centenary a fund of 
50.000. is being raised, toward which Mr. 
Herbert Marnham, an old boy," has 
given 10,0007. A hall and new class-rooms 
have been built, while it is proposed also 
to erect an art school, a library, a fives 
court, and a racquet court, and also to 
enlarge the sanatorium and pay off the 
debt on the gymnasium. A certain sum 
will also be used for endowments in order 
to produce scholarships and exhibitions. 
At present the school accommodates 
247 boys, and it is hoped to provide for 300. 

In games and athletics the school also does 
well, chiefly excelling in football. For 
this game the lads are divided into four 
great groups—namely, the Top Field, the 
Forty, the Junior Forty, and the Baby Forty, 
the last named consisting of the smallest, 
who are taught the veriest elements of 
Rugby. 

The first century of the school is one of 
which its boys and its masters mav well 
be proud. It has many glories. But among 
them all, the most brilliant are the boys 
themselves who in after-life devote them- 
selves with such signal success to useful]. 
and noble work in the various departments 
of the nation's life. 


THE FINEST FIELDERS IN COUNTY CRICKET. 


HE m^n who win the matches are, as has 
been well said more than once by 
eminent judges of the summer game, not 
the batsmen who make centuries that are 
not wanted, nor even the bowlers who get 
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wickets cheaply in one match and then 
prove very costly for the next three matches, 
but the men in the team who are consistent 
and reliable fielders far above the average. 
The truth of this dictum would appear 


to be well established by results, for it is 
certain that no county team of poor fielders, 
fielding badly throughout the scason, has 
ever won the championship ; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is well, known that, in any 


it 
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county that has been champion for a 
particular year, the fielding has always been 
marked by special ability. 

Hence the question as to which cricketers 
are the finest and most reliable fielders is 
one that must necessarily prove interesting 
to all devotees of the summer pastime that 
has attainel such an ascendency amongst 
Englishmen all over the world. No one 
county can boast of a monopoly of such 
fielders, yet there are one or two counties 
that have for the past few years been noted 
above the rest for their success in this 
department of cricket. 

Vonksihire and Kent may be srid to stand 
at the head of the counties that possess the 
best fielders, though Gloucestershire would 
be a very good third to them. Each of these 
three counties can boast of more than two 
notable fieldsmen, whereas most of their 
rivals only possess one, if that. But let us 
regard the men we speak of rather from 
their positions in the field, in the first place, 
and then draw our deductions afterwards. 

We may take our men as being usually 
in the followinz places during a county 
match: (1) In the slips; (2) mid-wicket ; 
(3) in the long-field; (4) at cover, or near. 
that spot; and (5) behind the stumps. 

The finest fielders in the slips are un- 
doubtedly, at present, R. E. Foster (of 
Worcestershire), Maclaren (of Lancashire), 
Tunnicliffe and Rhodes (of Yorkshire), 
Ranjitsinhji (late of Sussex), and Braund (of 
Somerset). The outstanding ability of these 
six men above their rivals in the English 
county teams is acknowledged by everybody. 

If one were asked to place them in abso- 
lute order of precedence, according to merit, 
th» task would not only be an invidious, 
but almost an impossible one. It is certain 
that Braund is not quite as smart in the 
slips as he was a year or two ago, and we 


[Photo by JOHN ROLAND. 
Braund about to Bowl. 
(Somerset v. Gloucestershire.) 
know that Ranjitsinhji has had little or no 
practice at cricket in our country for some 


three seasons now. Indeed his “ county " 
cricket may now be regarded as finished. 
Hence we may suppose that the palm for 
supremacy lies between the remaining 
four men. Of these R. E. Foster's op- 
portunities for shining as a slip in county 
games are very few and far between, 
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and he cannot quite compare with the 
other three men in the amount of work 
he has done there, so that probably the 
finest “slip”? now playing must be picked 
from Maclaren, Tunnicliffe, and Rhodes. 

Tunnicliffe can boast that he holds the 
“ record," both for the aggregate of catches 
made in the slips during a period of ten 
years, and also for the greatest number of 
catches made in one season. The man who 
can boast, as he can, that he has secured no 
fewer than eighty-nine victims there during 
four months of county matches need fear 
little comparison with any rival. 

Yet Maclaren is regarded —and fairly so— 
by many good judges as having no superior 
in snapping a man in the slips, or in stopping 
a ball going past him there at lightning 
WE And many people have always held 
that Rhodes's best position in the field is 
in the slips, where he has truly shown a 
marvellous ability, and where he may fairly 
claim to have no superiors, if any equals. 
When it is remembered that Rhodes has 
long been supposed to be the best living 
fielder—if one takes into account for this 
great honour the ability of a man to field 
in any place whatever during a match—it 
will be easily seen that Wilfrid must have 
a tremendous reputation as a slip if he is 
deemed superior there to what he is in the 
position of mid-wicket. 

When we go farther afield, and try to 
see who is the finest man ‘out in the 
country," we are met by five men who have 
all very strong supporters (and rightly so) 
for the honour. But one man stands out 
just the slightest above his nearest two 
rivals, and so his supremacy there may be 
supposed to be well established. The five 
men we are speaking of are Denton (of 
Yorkshire), Tyldesley (of Lancashire), Vine 
(of Sussex), Burnup (of Kent), and Jones 
(of Nottingham). gt should certainly be 
said that the next three—perhaps little, if 
any, inferior to these men—are Spooner 
(of Lancashire), Rhodes (of Yorkshire), and 
Sewell (of Gloucestershire). 

As to the supremacy of Denton in this 
department, we prefer not to give the simple 
opinion of the enthusiastic cricket spectator, 
but rather that of the great impartial 
“ Wisden,” who says, in the 1906 edition 
of his famous almanack: “ As an out-field 
David Denton stands almost alone amongst 
English cricketers at the present time. The 
way he crosses the ball at third man is 
something to see, and his judgment of a 
high catch in the long-field is unfailing. No 
cricketer has a cleaner pick-up or a quicker 
return. The belief in Denton’s fielding 
amongst his fellow-Yorkshiremen is so pro- 
found that one day at Lord’s, when he 
twice missed a catch during an innings, one 


. famous member of the team was almost 


moved to tears at this unaccountable lapse 
from grace." 

You must see Denton at his best in the 
long-field to grasp thoroughly what an 
artist a man may be when fielding at 
cricket. It is a mystery to the average 
spectator how he can cover that enormous 
distance with unfailing accuracy, and stop 
a boundary as he does, far, far from 
where he was standing when the ball was 
hit. How he picks up the ball, too, when 
travelling at a terrific speed, and returns it 
direct to Hunter as straight as a die at that 
great distance, all with one movement of 
his arm, is a marvel to the average man. 

Tyldesley must certainly be regarded as 
second only to Denton in the long-field. 
His work is beautiful to watch, and he 
rarelv lets any ball get to the boundary 
that it is at all possible to stop, even by 
what appear almost superhuman efforts. 
As a safe catch—well, the caught-napping 
player who once hits up a bail towards 
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“ Jack" may as well set out for the pavilion 
at once—and he knows it, too. 

Probably Vine comes nearest to Denton 
in the way he covers enormous distances to 
stop balls flying to the boundary. But the 
famous “ Joe” has hardly quite the lightning: 
mu of the Yorkshire player. Otherwise 

e is a man of the very highest class in the 
us dine which may also be said of Burnup 
and Jones, for they are masters in that 
d»partment; whilst Spooner, Rhodes, and 
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Denton out in Yorkshire v. Essex. 


Sewell are as safe as houses " in the same 


spot. Woe betide the man who sends to 
Rhodes any catch there, or who hits a ball 
towards Spooner and expects to get more 
than one run for it! He usually gets out 
if he tries to make two ! 

In the capacity of mid-wicket performers 
the “star turns" are undoubtedly Jessop 
(of Gloucestershire), Hirst (of Yorkshire), 
and Rhodes. What a wonderful trio these 
men are, quite a treat to see at mid-wicket ! 
Oh, that magnificent fielding of Jessop! 
Let no batsman try to steal any runs whilst 
Jessop is anywhere at all within fifty yards 
of the wickets, or he will know about it. 
And let nobody expect that George Hirst 
will give him any chance, either, of getting 
runs there, or of escaping capture if he hits 
up the ball. Whilst as to Rhodes! Ask 
the Australians what they think of this 
star 5 of more than one great test- 
match in the catching department; ask 
Kent what they think of Wilfrid's extra- 
ordinary doings there on more than one occa- 
sion when they expected to beat Yorkshire. 

Rhodes has probably made more wonderful 
catches at mid-wicket and in the slips than 
any other regular county player. Yet how, 
can we say even this when we think of George 
Hirst and of Gilbert Jessop ? Surely here, if 
anywhere at all, comparisons are odious ! 

So let the palm remain with these three. 
You will have to live a long time ere you 
see three others equal to them, all bent— 
at one and the same time !—in snapping up 
unconsidered—and considered“ —trifles, 
sent off in a hurry by such hitters of fame 
as Darling and Trumper, men who don't 
half hit when they start! But it appears 
to be immaterial to Jessop, Hirst, and 
Rhodes when at mid-wicket whether a 
ball comes at fifty miles an hour or not, so 
long as they can get one hand to it at all ! 

In the direction of cover-point and its 
environs the best fielder now playing is 


undoubtedly L. G. Wright, the veteran of 
Derbyshire. What Wright does not know 
of fielding at this spot is not worth knowing. 
He has no equal there now, let alone any 
superior. At one time there were Mr. E. M. 
Grace and the Rev. Vernon Royle to be 
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Tyldesley coming in to Bat. 
(Rest of England v. Kent.) 


taken into account, two of the finest cover- 
points that ever lived. But their county- 
cricket days are now gone, and Mr. Wright 
reigns unquestioned in his kingdom. A 
capital man in this place, when occasion 
needs him there, is Carpenter (of Essex), 
but he does not quite enter the lists against 
the Derbyshire man. 

Lastly, we come to the wicket-keepers. 
Well, you know the heroes here. Lilley (of 
Warwickshire), Hunter (of Yorkshire), Huish 
(of Kent) Board (of Gloucestershire), and 
Butt (of Sussex) These are inimitable 
to-day behind the stumps. 

Whenever the test-matches have been on 
England has for some long time pinned its 
faith on Lilley, so he must perforce be con- 
sidered our greatest man in this part of the 
game. His knowledge of the work and 
duties of a captain, and his experience and 
judgment, have also been the cause of the 
wonderful trust reposed in him by such 
men as Maclaren, Jackson, and Hawke, 
who have ever been most ready to ask, and 
act on, his advice. 

Hunter has the right to claim that he 
has got rid of more batsmen than any other 
wicket-keeper ever has done by his work 
behind the stumps. Up to the end of last 
season the Yorkshire “ keeper" had cleared 
out nearly eleven hundred victims in this 
way during his career in first-class matches. 
His nearest rival in this has been Butt (of 
Sussex), whose total now amounts, I believe, 
to nearly seven hundred. 

Jack Board has a notable reputation as 
a stumper, and has been chosen reserve for 
England v. Australia in that department, 
thus having his excellence hall-marked, so 
to speak; whilst the Kentish man Huish 
is really little, if anything, below these 
famous four, when it comes to doing duty 
at the wicket in brilliant fashion. 

Now, can we sum up the results of our 
inquiry, 80 as to gain a few useful facts and 
hints ? Let ustry. We have the following 
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summary to hand from the names men- 
tioned here: Yorkshire, five ; Sussex, Lan- 
cashire, and Gloucestershire, three ; Kent, 
two; Derbyshire, Notts, Warwickshire, 
Somerset, Essex, and Worcestershire, one 
each. If you think how many times York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Kent have been at 
or near the top of the championship counties 
during the past ten years or so you will see 
that the results mentioned here only bear 
out the contention we advanced—namely, 
that it is the fielding that wins the matches. 

There is, of course, one strange anomaly. 
Surrey cannot be said to have any player 
worthy of being ranked as a A 
amongst the best fielders mentioned in this 
article, yet it has always done well, and 
been high up in the list of first-class counties. 
So how do we account for that ? Well, the 
problem is not very difficult. 

Surrey has always had two or three bats- 
men above the average of other counties, 
and two or three bowlers ditto. Hence 
these men have been able to secure for her 
a very decent place in any list. But, mark 
you, Surrey has had but few glories of 
being champion county since George Loh- 
mann left her, since Shuter left, and the 
Reads. Now, these men were not only 
noted batsmen or bowlers, as the case may 
be, but they were fielders above the average 
of any Surrey men to-day. Indeed, Loh- 
mann has always been reckoned amongst 
the best “slips” England has possessed. 
So that we observe this—when Surrey had 
great fielders, as well as fine batsmen and 
bowlers, she was almost invincible. But, 
when her fielding declined, then, notwith- 
standing such batsmen as Hayward, Abel, 
and Hobbs, or such bowlers as Knox, 
Crawford, and Lees, she could not retain 
the leadership as against the rival counties 
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C. J. Burnup fielding against Surrey. 


that had the finest fielders— Yorkshire, Kent, 
and Lancashire. 

The moral is surely as clear as daylight. 
The great batting of Surrey, and her cele- 
brated strength in Thomas Hayward, Hobbs, 
Crawford, Hayes, Goatly, etc. ; the won- 
derful bowling force of Yorkshire iu Hirst, 


Haigh, Rhodes, Myers, Jackson, and Ring- 
rose; the marvellous power of Lancashire 
in the captaincy of such a man as Maclaren ; 
the strong influence of combination in 
Worcestershire, as shown in its having four 
or five brothers, all great players—these 
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A. O. Jones coming to Pavilion after fielding 
against Sussex. 

things are all vain, all like “ voices crying 
in the wilderness," if the county team is 
not up to the average—indeed, superior to 

the average—in the fielding department. 
Yorkshire—with comparatively moderato 
batsmen as against Kent; with no fast 
bowler of repute, like Surrey possesses ; 
with four or five men who are really now 
coming close to the veteran stage and to 
retirement—yet defies all comers with as- 
tounding success, simply because her fielding 
is far above that of nearly all other county 
teams. Her fielding last season was not 


quite up to what it had been for six years 


previously, and this was undoubtedly tho 
reason why she failed to win the champion- 
ship by that extremely narrow margin we 
remember so well—that one run needed 
against Gloucestershire. Had her men held 
those two catches offered in the innings of 
Jessop and Co,—as they once on a time would 
have done easily !—Kent would not have 
sprung into first place as she did. But the 
county of broad acres paid the penalty that 
so many others have often paid for slack- 
ness in the field. 

There is never any telling what may be 
the result of a catch missed at cricket, or of : 
a ball lazily let go past the fielder. It is 
like missing an easy shot at billiards, and 
letting your «d eene in. You know when 
he starts ; you don't know when he is going 
to finish! The lapse is as likely to cost you 
the match as not. 

So every youth should get it into his head 
as soon as possible that, to succeed at cricket 
—if one wants to win matches—means to 
have a side that is above the average in 
the fielding department. Let captains pay 
attention to this, and let them make their 
men field the ball promptly and quickly. 
Let them see that runs are saved and that 
catches are not missed, so far as they 
possibly can. For the team that does this 
effectively will not be far from winning 


the challenge cup, the shield, or whatever 


the trophy is that goes to the club at the 
head of the league table, when the end of 
the season comes. 
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To is one officer whom—like the poor 
on shore—we have always with us in 
the Service. He has never left us. He has 
been serving since the days of Nelson, and 
I have no doubt he sailed with that gallant 
admiral. He is called the pessimist or 
growler, though he is not borne as such in 
theship's books. He is ubiquitous, moreover, 
for you find him in almost every ship in the 
British Navy. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE CRUISE OF THE DARE ALL. 


On board the Dare All he was rated pay- 
master, and was, of course, a ward.room 
officer, though he very often dined with the 
captain. 

His name was Naylor. 

I sup he was a good enough fellow 
in the main, but he certainly was not one 
of those men who see good in everything. 
The commander is first officer in the em. d 
room and is called captain" by courtesy, 


but Mr. Naylor was older even than the 
commander, had been longer in the Service, 
and consequently was apt to look upon all 
the others, not only as juniors in years, but in 
knowledge. 

What was a young fellow who had hardly 
been a dog's watch in the Service to know 
about things ? 

Well, whatever Naylor said was right— 
even if it wasn't, Nevertheless, what with 
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treating the younger officers of his mess most 
patronisingly, often shutting up with a snap 
those of a higher rank, and making the 
captain himself feel that the Dare AU 
couldn’t possibly keep long afloat without 
him—Paymaster Naylor proved himself to 
be a character. 

He contradicted others so flatly that 
others soon took to contradicting him. But 
he only laughed at this and seemed to like 


it. 

„Well, what is the Dare A, after all?“ he 
asked his messmates. Where is she going, 
and what is she going to do? What is her 
mission ?—can you tell me?“ 

He looked round the table, and as no one 
had & reply quite ready to serve up, he 
answered the questions himself. 

“Why, the Dare All is nothing more nor 
less than a blessed" (he put it slightly 
stronger) '' globe-trotter. 

“Were not at war," he said. Very 
well ; we are not going to fight. We are not 
a store ship, though we do take out a load 
of rubbly stupidnumeraries. We are not on 
& punitive expedition, and we are not a 
floating post-office. Then what are we 
except a globe-trotter? We have a youn 
prince on board—a most agreeable lad, 
admit—but as we are just going cruising 
to put in time, to smell the sea and see the 
world, why—why—pass the salt, doctor." 

At sea, Johnnie found out on the very 
first time he dined in the ward.room, the 
commander is not only always called '' cap- 
tain" and addressed as sir,“ but the 
chief surgeon doctor,“ while everybody 
else must answer to their surnames. 

* Well, I'm going to enjoy my little self 
on board the Dare All and on shore also.“ 
Thus ventured the tall and handsome young 
lieutenant of red marines, on whose upper lip 
was a downy moustache, which he tried in 
vain to twirl at times, and which he hoped 
to show off in society wherever he went. 

“ Quite right, young fellow; quite right,” 
from Naylor, * and when you want anyone 
to go on shore for an evening with you, 
ask me—I’m as young as you at heart.” 

This might have been doubted, but no one 
dared to deny it. 


Rough weather in Biscay, Bay is by no 
manner of means the rule, but rather the 
exception. 

Into the Trades ere long, which, with the 
sailing ship, is quite an event. It was not 
so on the Dare All. But the seas that 
danced and sang alongside now were so 
sweet and clear, so green and lightsome close 
by the ship. so brightly blue beyond, that, 
peeping at them through the main deck ports, 


Johnnie longed to undress and dive in for 


an hour's good swim. 

On and on, and south and south. 

The decks fore and aft and everywhere 
else looked ever so bright and clean. The 
men in their lighter un form—for all hands 
had bent their warm-weather gear—looked 
smarter now than ever. 

The officers in pairs walked up and down 
the quarter-deck or ship's waist, talking 
and laughing, but not too loudly ; and 
for'ard there were joke and song and yarn. 

Two days at Madeira gave Johnnie a 
chance of going on shore and taking a trip 
up among the gorgeous tree and flower 
clad hills of one of the wildest and most 
romantically beautiful islands in all the wide 
world of waters. 

A look in at James Town, St. Helena, and 
a long hot walk to Napoleon's tomb, for the 
sake of doing it; but a young marine officer 
didn't see the fun—he told Johnnie—of 
being torn by cactus - bushes, lamed by 
rough roads, bitten by dogs, and blistered 
by the blazing sun. He preferred James 

own, and so Johnnie stuck by him. It 
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was bracing, said the soldier, down below 
among the hills; besides, there was the 
verandah of a delightful hotel and a land- 
lord’s daughter to say sweet things to and 
dazzle with his embryo moustache. 

Johnnie was astonished at his coolness. 
For he went downstairs, not dreaming that 
the landlord had a daughter, yet sighted her 
and cut her out, as he called it, and in ten 
minutes' time she was seated at the piano and 
he was singing a languishing love song to her 
accompaniment. There's nothing like cheek, 
and soldiers have some of it ! 

Johpnie was but a child, apparently, in the 
marine officer's eyes, and in half an hour's 
time young Lieutenant Butler had not 
only completed his conquest of this charming 
girl's heart, but breathed vows of eternal 
and undying love and elicited from her a 
solemn promise that if the Dare AW lay h^re 
for one other day she would marry him right 
off the reel and be happy ever after. Butthe 
ship sailed next morning. 

Visited a big cinder called Ascension. 
The ship's soldier said he hated garrisons, 
and so Johnnie and he got a boat and went 
for two hours' fishing. They had a native 
with them—well, a fellow of some kind— 
and they did catch a few painted dabs and a 
sort of frog fish, likewise a wetting, for in 
some mysterious way, when close in shore— 
the cinder's shore—this ship's soldier leaned 
too far over and capsized the boat. Only 
they easily saved themselves, undressed and 
wrung their clothes—mufti—then got on 
board and put on their uniform. But 
Butler told his messmates it was a shark 
they had grappled with the boat-hook which 
capsized the boat and made secret attempts 
to devour them. The worst of it is," he 
added, that we lost the finest haul of fish 
ever caught in the briny ocean." 

Well, there is a great deal in imagination, 
and this marine could draw on his at any 
time of the day, and a dozen times at least 
after dinner. i 

Simon’s Bay at last! Nobody was sorry 
to see land again. And such land! Oh, the 
magniticence of the hills around and above 
this dear old cosy town, and the gorgeous- 
ness of the woodland scenery twixt it and 
the Cape. Ah, well! one cannot easily 
describe it, and so it is best left alone ; only 
such beauty as this never fails to come back 
to one, in one’s dreams, and that is one ad- 
vantage of having been abroad. : 

The ship lay at anchor off the shores of an 
island in the Mauritius and not far from 
a dirty dead-and-alive little town, where, 
for some reason or another, known ap- 
parently to nobody, the Dare AU stayed for 
a whole week. 

The chief engineer was the busiest man on 
board the whole of this time, and neither his 
assistants nor artificers even had their 
faces washed, so it was rumoured that there 
was a slight breakdown of some kind. 

* What I want to know," said Butler, 
“is why on earth didn’t we break down at 
some decent place, when a fellow could have 
gone on shore to see " 

„The girls, eh ?"' said the staff-surgeon, 
laughing. 

There was nothing for it but to sail or fish. 
The prince had turned out a really good 
messmate—a jolly fellow, fond of fun, as 
mischievous as a monkey, and the life of the 
gunroom mess. 

All the stupidnumeraries had been left 
at the Cape to wait a chance of joining their 
several ships, so there was more room now 
on board, and more peace and happiness. 
It is surely right to say so, for one of them 
" hangers-on," as Naylor called them, 
played the cornet, another tooted everlast- 
ingly on a fife, and a third treated his brother 
officers to solos on'the trombone just at the 
time the paymaster wanted to have his siesta. 


* You're the cheekiest lot of beggars,” 
the paymaster had told them, “ ever I have 
been shipmates with. If it were in your 
own ship it might be forgivable, but mere 
stupidnumeraries—bah ! If I were com- 
mander I'd have you cobbed or keel-hauled.” 

But everybody knew Naylor, and liked 
him also, for there really was not a bad side 
to his charaoter, his wrath was all surface, 
stuff like the froth and spume at a harbour's 
mouth. Obliging, too, Butler could have 
testitied, for often he let this ship’s soldier 
have an advance when he was pretty sorely 
in need of it, and probably this sometimes 
came out of the purser’s own pocket, for he 
dared not let anyone overdraw. 

The prince was excessively busy duri 
the time the Dare All lay in that wooded 
and rock-girt little bay. Nobody. really 
knew quite what he was busy at, however, 
except that he was doing things for the 
chief in the engine-room. Or was it for the 
stokers ? No one could tell, only Toko— 
his name for short—used to come aft late 
for lunch and peep in at the gun-room door 
with face and hands as grimy and greasy as 
a railway engine-driver. 

* Oh, sat down have you?" he would 
remark. 

“ Yes, Prince Toko,” the president might 
shout. Come along, tiffin is as cold as a 
frog.” 

One mo’, old man.” - 

Then down below Toko would dive, and 
return in a startlingly short time, dressed as 
neatly as if he were going out to a tea-fight. 
Smiling, too, with his somewhat large mouth 
and somewhat little eyes. 

Toko was not a bad-looking fellow by any 
means. Not above medium height, dark, 
somewhat colourless as to face, which had a 
healthy yellow tint, and as broad in the beam 
was he, and as well built, as a brigand chief. 
He was always pleasant, and, though on 
fairly good terms with himself, never aggres 
sively so. 

Prince Toko was the mystery man of the 
gun-room, although it was said that Naylor 
knew more about him than he did himself. 
He was not an Englishman, though his 
English was perfect. Where he come 
from, why he had come into our Service, 
couldn't even be guessed. 

Toko did not know. If you had asked 
him he would simply have shrugged his 
shoulders a trifle and turned up his white 
palms momentarily. His earlier recollec- 
tions were Of the East—the very Far East 
from his description—of some flowery land oi 
chivalry and romance, Then he seems to have 
gone asleep for a few years, for he next 
remembers cool halls and palaces, strange 
drapery, tall gliding figures clad in white 
and wearing gilded turbans, a darker, swarthy 
individual, dressed like Abraham in pictures, 
and wearing » long green toga. And this man 
taught him strange languages, and initiated 
him into the mysteries of a strange religion, 
which, having gone to sleep again for a year 
or two longer and awaking in fair ce, he 
forgot as soon as he could. In France he 
supposed he was a boy, and he remem- 
bered himself as seen in mirrors and knew 
he was dressed handsomely but Orientally. 
He remembered beautiful gardens, beautiful 
women that wandered therein, and often 
petted him ; beautiful flowers, swans a-swim 
in marble lakes, peacocks, gold fish, and 
fountains. 

Awakened next in a convent school in 
London—a school he hated and boys he 
hated, because they flung out ugly hard 
fists at him, which interfered with the size 
and contour of his nose, besides causing it 
to bleed, and which also altered the colour 
of his eyes. He had but one way of defence, 
he could recollect. When a boy began to fling 
fists at him, he rushed in and seized him 
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anywhere, anyhow, tried to tie him up in a 
knot, bent back his head till it touched his 
hips, or forward till his face looked through 
between his legs, and finished off by flinging 
him where he would be of least use—into the 
fireplace, on to a table among side-dishes, 
or clean through a lawn window. 

But in time Toko learned to fling fists 
himself, and soon after this he turned up 
at a Thames Seminary, where he commenced 
at once to forget all his classics and dead or 
living languages, but learned to row, to bat 
and bowl, and play the fool at footer.“ 
He allowed that his athletic record at that 
school was poor at best. 

Anyhow, here in the Dare All he was, a 
midshipman of the British Navy, and bent, 
apparently, on learning everything possible 
about gunnery, engineering, and all things 
connected with the ship, and even scrubbing 
decks, at which he often took his turn with 
the men at four bells in the morning, just 
as the sun was turning the waves blood. 
tipped. 

Toko was not his real name—at least it 
was not the whole of it. 

Complete, his tally was something like 
this—Prince Tokoloyo Shamsheeshi Skeet- 
geeshima. 

Only as no one could be expected to go to 
drill or to church or to kick around loosely 
and conveniently lashed to the whole of that 
nomen and cognomen, it was lopped and 
trimmed to Toko or put up in little lots 
to suit the purchaser. Thus, some of the 
youngsters called him Loyo, some Lo, some 
Shee, and some Sham, while others when 
addressing him tried to pronounce all the 
name, but never got farther than the Loyo— 
they sneezed the remainder, which was just 
as well. 

But Toko was the strongest middy in the 
mess— well, the strongest man," then, for 


N the following December an eminent 
barrister, Sir Joseph Barker, Q.C., was 
stopping at the Burdon Hotel, Bristol. 
One morning he had sat down to breakfast 
in the coffee-room, when the hall-porter 
entered the room and stated that a man 
wanted to see Sir Joseph on important 
business. 

* Will you ask him to join me at break- 
fast, porter? said the great man. 

“It would be hardly suitable, sir," was 
the reply. He is a common-looking 
vagrant, I should say. I would not have 
permitted him to trouble you, sir, but he 
was so importunate and would take no 
refusal.” 

All the better reason why the poor 
fellow should not miss the chance of a good 
breakfast. But if he is not aristocratic 
enough to appear in your public room, tell 
him I shall be at liberty in half an hour, 
and give him some breakfast elsewhere, 
if he :s hungry. He may be a wealthy 
client in disguise, for aught I know." 

* He doesn’t look it, sir; but I'll see what 


is best to be done.” 


The porter returned shortly, to say that 
the man declined breakfast, but would call 
again in half an hour. 

Sir Joseph Barker turned his attention 
to the Times and a savoury grill. When 
nature was fortified for the imnoinngs 
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they weren’t all mids in the gun-room. He 
never cared, however, to show off, but 
he always threw his opponent when he 
did. Even Johnnie, who could. twist a 
bit in several styles, found himself out- 
matched. 


The Dare AU had been about nine months 
out and cruising soinewhat lazily, it must be 
admitted, touching here and there all along 
the coast from Delagoa Bay in the south to 
Somaliland beyond the Line. and affording 
Toko and his merry mess plenty of scope 
for sport and fun too. 

Let no one imagine the Service is all fun, 
however. But there is, nevertheless, more 
room for real good sport and more chance of 
really seeing the world in a cruiser than 
anything else, save one's own steam yacht, 
could afford. ' 

Wild adventure also, as much as you can 
point a pistol at, there is often enough, 
though it is possible that months and 
months may have to be spent in à very 
monotonous way indeed. 

Now, Toko was not, as we have seen, a 
Britisher, but he was for all that a lad 
brought toughly up in English schools, and 
a real son of the Service. 

The men of the middies’ mess in the Dare 
AU could both fence and shoot, and were, on 
the whole, fairly good in athletics, but no one 
knew as yet what the other might be worth 
in a struggle on shore. They did not doubt 
each other's courage—they simply did not 
know. 

Well, the ship one day found herself 
cruising in shore near to Eastern Mada- 
gascar. 

What a world of an island that is, to be 
sure; and yet how few real books have been 
written about it ! | 

About seven bells in the morning watch 
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her way was suddenly stopped. There was a 
terrible noise and blowing off of steam, but 
no shouting, and presently the chief engi- 
neer found his way to Captain. Bellamy’s 
quarters. He had already reported matters 
to the commander. 

It was a small affair, the chief engineer 
said, and could be put to rights, he believed, 
in a few hours. 

„We shan’t hurry," was the reply. “Tda 
rather you did things slowly, Chief ; and as I 
can take some soundings here, I'll give you 
a day or two, if you like, to make a thorough 
job of it.” 

There are no game laws in this part of 
Madagascar. One may go where one likes 
and shoot what one likes, or collect moths 
and butterflies, without any fear of interrup- 
tion. 

Of course some of the Dare Alls asked 
leave to go on shore. Two mixed parties 
at lea of gun-room and ward-room fellows 
went shore in a launch, but took different 
roads, not to hamper each other. They did 
not carry hampers, however. Sailors don't- - 
only yachting cockneys But they had 
taken sandwiches and their flasks. Fools 
if they hadn't. 

The ship's soldier, with Toko and Johnnie, 
made up one party. Tim was left on board 
to-day, and as it turned out it was well he 
had been. 

The fellows did not hamper themselves 
with guns, but carricd revolvers. They 
were merely going to see woods and scenery, 
and never dreamed of stirring adventure of 
any sort. 

But it is invariably at such times that 
both accident and stirring inciaent do occur, 
80 true is it that at sea and in foreign lands 
only one thing is certain—namely, the 
unforeseen. 


, 


(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MaLAN, D.D., 
Author of * Uncle Towser,” * The Wallaby-man," etc. 


(/llustrated by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN INTERVIEW IN AN HOTEL. 


duties, he adjourned to his private sitting- 
room, and awaited the arrival of his visitor. 
nctual to the half-hour a knock was 
heard at the door, and a man was ushered 
into the room. His appearance denoted 
abject poverty and despair. His face was 
pinched, of an ashen grimy hue; his hair 
long and ragged ; his eyes wild and deep- 
sunken in their sockets ; his cheeks hollow; 
his upper lip and chin covered with a stubbly 
growth. He wore a dilapidated fisherinan's 
blue guernsey, patched and shabby trousers, 
and boots to match. A more pitiable 
specimen could hardly be imagined. 

The visitor gave one hurried glance round 
the room, and then fixed his wild and hungry 
eyes upon the man he had come to sce. 
The latter sought to cover the awkwardness 
of introduction. 

“ Good morning," he said. “I shall be 
happy to hear what I can do for you." 

“ Are you a lawyer, sir ? " 

“I am a barrister, which implies an 
acquaintance with law.” 

“ I want to give myself up to justice. I 
have no money —only a shilling or so—but I 
hope you will listen to me.” 

" Pray take a seat, and let me hear all 
you wish to say.” 

The visitor sat down. His eyes, which 
were never still, roamed restlessly from one 
pont to another in a narrow circle. 


“ It was a murder I committed three years: 
ago—you may have heard of it—Captain 
Weatherall, of the merchant-ship Leopold." 

„Who are you?" asked the eminent 
barrister. 

* My real name is Robert Anson—though 
lately I have been called Gilbert Deathomey. 
I was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy at the 
time. I met Captain Weatherall at Queens- 
town. Circumstances occurred during our 
intercourse on that occasion which excited 
in my soul a deadly jealousy and hatred 
against him. I masked my intentions and 
preserved a disguise of friendship, and 
accepted his invitation to sail in his ship 
to Bristol. It would give me the oppor- 
tunity I wanted. 

“I laid a deep scheme. I invited the 
crew to a dinner on shore. Luck helped 
me. I was in the captain's cabin about 
noon, and he happened to say he was 
expecting a messenger every minute. Un- 
observed I put the clock on twenty minutes, 
and went to my own cabin, which adjoined 
his, I heard the messenger come and go— 
he did not stay five minutes. Then I went 
back to the captain’s cabin, came up 
behind him, and did the job with a hand. 
spike. Then / put back the clock twenty 
minutes, left the ship, and ran to the tavern 
where the crew were expecting me for 
dinner." 
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Sir Joseph Barker listened to these dis- 
closures with absorbed attention, and when 
they were finished, he said : 

«I remember the circumstances of the 
trial, for I was present in court." 

Anson did not give him time to say more. 
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what my life is? I never know when he 
may come next. The terror of expecting 
him kills me. I want to have done with it 
all. Will you have me hung?” 

The barrister hesitated Tow to answer. 
He was posed by a question which admitted 


“tI want to give myself up to justice.' ” 


He rose from his chair and began walking 
&bout the room. 

* I have never known a moment's 
from that day. The remembrance is always 
present. I have seen him a hundred times 
—in the street, in the house at home, i in the 
garden, on land and sea. Can you imagine 


a straightforward answer, but he doubted 
the wisdom of giving that answer under the 
circumstances. 

He might have told his miserable client 
that it is the universal maxim of the common 
law of England that no man is to be brought 
into jeopardy more than once for the same 


offence ; that when a man has been once 
acquitted that acquittal is final. But how 
would the information be received ? Would 
it only increase his despair ? Sir Joseph 
Barker proceeded cautiously. 

" Have you ever confessed your guilt 
to anyone besides myself ? ” 

“ I have never spoken of it." 

** Then listen to me for a few moments. 
You have asked me to help you in the way 
you propose. I prefer to help you as I 
propose. In making a full confession of 
your crime you must, in some measure, have 
relieved your mind from an absolutely 
unsupportable burden. You acted wisely 
in coming to one who has a knowledge of 
English law. If a man is suffering from a 
dangerous disease, his wisest course is to 
consult a physician. And then, mind you, 
he must follow the physician's advice, 
with full confidence in his wisdom. You 
must do the same. It is too late to talk of 
hanging you. When a man has once been 
acquitted on a charge, the laws of England 
will not allow him to be tried over again 
for it. 

“ You have been driven to confess your 
crime by a long course of terrible torture. 
I hope your confession may pave the way to 
some improvement in your condition. My 
advice is that you make your peace wit 
God by repentance. Infinite mercy can 
alone save you. You must not add to your 
guilt by seeking to destroy the chance given 
you for repentance.” 

Gilbert Deathomey (it will be convenient 
to retain his assumed name) received this 
address in silence before making a reply. 
The words left an impression upon him, 
and he presently spoke in a calmer frame of 
mind. 

I I thank you, sir, for what you have said, 
and I suppose I must go on with it. But 
there is another thing. I have run away 
from the police, and I'm stone-broke. I 
want to give myself up. I have no money, 
and no prospect but to die in a ditch like 
a starved dog." 

" My poor friend! I am truly sorry for 
ou! t LE 
US I ran away from home to escape the 
police. I wounded a boy by mistake with 
a revolver. IW. A like to surrender and 
take my chance 

Gilbert gave further particulars, and Sir 
Joseph Barker c» E he was wise in his 
decision. 

“ I shall keep as a sacred secret what you 
have told me about the murder," he said, 
* and I will send for a sergeant of police, and 
explain the circumstances." 

o the matter was settled without 
further delay, and that afternoon Gilbert 
Deathomey journeyed back to Bland- 
borne in company with an officer of the 
police. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF WILD 


THE REAVERS: 


ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS 


OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. BRyck AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


7 urLsT Darroch is scrambling up the cliff 

to find out who the some one is 

that St. Maur has discovered on the ledge, 

we must hark back for a moment and ex- 

plain fully the presence of these two lads on 
the moors of Lorne. 

Rob Darroch and Ewart St. Maur had been 

the closest of chums for over three years. 


Authors of “The Golden Astrolabe,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—A FALL BACKWARDS. 


These three years they had spent together 
in the little fishing-village of Kilcoivan, on 
the coast of Inverness, where Rob’s uncle 
and Ewart’s father (who was a doctor) lived ; 
but lately they had been sent to a seminary 
in Oban, the chief port on the Firth of Lorne, 
where sons of Highland gentlemen were 
lodged, fed, and given a good education. 


When the summer vacation came round 
they had expected to return to Kilcoivan, 
and were preparing to do so, when news 
came that a serious epidemic of typhoid 
had broken out in the village. Shortly after- 
wards letters arrived from home in which 
they were told that they must not come any- 
where near Kilcoivan for a month at least. 


Dr. St. Maur had gone to Rob Darroch's 
uncle, and the two grown-ups had held a 
conference. 

* Let em out on the moors,” the doctor 
had said (he was an Englishman, and one 
of the kindest-hearted men, we believe, 


under the sun). Let em out on the moors” - 


.—speaking as though he were referring to 
cattle or sheep—'"' till this epidemic has run 
its course and there is no fear of them taking 
the infection. Give’em a tent and a frying- 

and let em fish their own cook and fry 
it—I mean—er—catch their own fish and 
fry it, as I did when a boy in Glamorganshire. 
Yes, let 'em out on the moors—they won't 
get into mischief there.” 

Which last sentence shows that Dr. St. 
Maur, though a clever man, was liable to 
mistake. 

So here they were, out on the moors,” 
and had you told them that they were far 
too young to be wandering about the world 
thus alone, they would, belike, have answered 
with hot words, and referred you to their 

uide and philosopher, Rotterdam, with all 

is dignity of years. 

And now to our narrative. When 
Darroch gained the natural balcony he 
found that it was much larger than it looked 
from below, the rock shelving downwards 
into the face of the cliff, while the whole was 
covered with stunted brushwood and trailing 
brambles; the litter of the falcon’s nest, 
from which came a rank odour, occupying 
a good space of the far corner. 

In the centre of the ledge, half-buried 
under stones and rubble, and lying across 
a crushed gean-bush, was the huddled form 
of Lord Archic, face downwards, his once 
dandy little riding-boots so worn and ground 
as to show the pegs at the heels, and the 
" uppers" frayed through entirely—strong 
evidence of the rough usage to which they 
had been subjected ; whilst his clothes were 
torn into shreds in places, showing the 
bruised flesh beneath. A more pitiable 
object than his lordship presented at that 
moment it would be hard to conceive. 

“ Who—who can it be ?" asked St. Maur 
in an awed tone. “ Do you think, Rob— 
do you think he's dead ?' 

Lord Archie answered for himself by a 
movement and à groan. 

* He's alive!" cried Darroch, who was 
bending over the prostrate form. *'' Hur- 
rah! Get down, St: Maur, as quickly as 
you can and bring some water; only be 
careful and not break vour neck going down, 
or I'll have two invalids on my hands 
instead of one. 

Hi! you little fellow!” he continued, 
shaking Archie slightly; “are you much 
hurt? Can't you sit up?” 

Archie groaned again and turned slightly, 
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showing his face, scratched and discoloured 
with bruises. Darroch cleared away the 
rubbish in which he was half-huried, and 
raised him in his arms, when he opened his 
eyes for a moment, but gave no sign of 
consciousness. 

Meanwhile, St. Maur had descended the 
cliff as rapidly as possible, and dashed 
across the stream to where Rotterdam stood 
quietly cropping a large nettle. He did 
some hard thinking as he ran, for he was 
wondering how on earth it would be possible 
for him to carry water up a precipice almost 
as steep as the side of a house. 

But ways and means in such an emergency 
are soon discovered. He fished out a col- 
lapsible leather bucket from one of Rotter- 
dam’s panniers, filled it in the burn, and was 
back at the bottom of the cliff within three 
minutes. 

Rob !—hi, there !—have you still that 
ball of twine in your pocket?“ 

“Eh?” asked Darroch, looking down 
from the ledge. Oh, I see—the twine. 
Yes, I have it here." 

* Lower an end then, old man, and PH 
make it fast to the handle of the bucket. 
Then you can pull it up in a jiffey. Is the 
stranger all right? Any bones broken?“ 

* No, I think not, thank goodness; but 
he's quite dazed and can’t speak a word. 
Have you got the end of that cord? 

Les, and made it fast. It's all serene. 
Pull away as quickly as you like." 

A minute later it seemed to Lord Archie 
that dews from Heaven were falling on his 
face and streams of nectar were gushing at 
his mouth, and he awoke as from a long 
troubled sleep, to find a brown, good- 
humoured countenance bending over him 
and a bucket of ice-cold water at his lips. 

*" Feeling better, eh ?” asked a pleasant 
voice. There's not much the matter with 
you, never fear only a few bruises. What 
plagues me is te understand how you got 
into this pickle. But don’t bother to tell 
me just now; drink some more water, and 
you'll soon be as right as rain.” 

With a mumbled Thanks,“ Archie 
gulped down a mouthful of the cooling fluid, 
and lay back. Nothing the matter with him, 
forsooth! What meant, then, these aches 
and pains in every joint ? Why did he feel 
as if an elephant had danced a breakdown 
over him ? | 

Then why had he been having such 
horrible dreams—dreams in which had 
been falling, falling, falling to infinite depths, 
with the leering face of Ronald ever floating 
after him, and the words 4h'm gaun t 
blaw your nose ringing over and over again 
in his ears ? 

As he lay there trying to think and groping 
for memory, snap / seemed to go something 
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in his brain, and thereupon the wheels of his 
intellect went buzz / as it were, and he 
remembered everything with vivid clearness 
—the stampede of the horses in the gorge, 
his flight through the pine-wood in the 
moonlight, his terrible fall over the precipice. 

Just then another voice broke on his ear. 

“I say, Rob”--St. Maur had made the 
ascent once more, and now stood with head 
and shoulders above the rim of the ledge— 
“I sav, Rob, we must get him downstairs, 
mustn't we ? and how are we going to man- 
age it? 

Darroch scratched his head and looked 
doubtfully at his lordship. It was question- 
able if Archie could have climbed down the 
cliff had he been in the best of health, and 
in his present state it was not to be thought 
of. No one saw that more clearly than did 
Rob Darroch. 

„Couldn't we lower him down with a 
rope *" he asked. One of the tent-ropes: 
might do.” 

St. Maur considered a minute ; then shook 
his head. *“ lm afraid not. The ledge isn't 
broad enough for us to get a good grip with 
our feet when lowering him, and he weighs 
more than a pennyweight, I'm thinking, 
though he's not a giant by any means. 
However, let's soe." 

St. Maur scrambled up on the ledge and 

laced himself in the attitude of a fowler, 
caning back as far as he could, as if bracing 
himself against an imaginary rope at the 
end of which a friend was dangling. *“ You 
see, Rob, there's not sufficient room, As like . 
as not we'd be dragged over, and ——" 

St. Maur, under the impression that solid 
rock was behind him, had leant farther back, 
and suddenly, to Darroch’s astonishment, 
his heels went up spasmodically, and he shot 
head first backwards through the stunted 
bushes and creepers which fringed the face 
of the cliff at the rear part of the ledge,. 
disappearing as if spirited away by magic. 

Darroch rubbed his eyes, unable to credit . 
the evidence of his senses. Yes, St. Maur 
had vanished. The fringe of bushes had 
closed behind him like an enchanted screen. 

Then he let out a wild whoop, for the 
bushes parted again and St. Maur’s eacited 
face reappeared. 

“Isay, Rob! Oh,Isay! There's a cave 
sort of place in here—a monstrous queer 
place when you are in it—a regular room of 
a place cut into the cliff ! Come and you'll 
sce. Oh, it's a a 

At that moment Lord Archie rose with an 
aftrighted cry and gripped Darroch's arm, 
whilst St. Maur's dithyrambic phrases tailed 
off into a yell of warning. 

*" Look out, old man! 
come back! 


Here’s the falcon 


(To be continued.) 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 
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CHAPTER IX.—CAPTAIN PARK HAS HIS OWN POINT OF VIEW. 


A’ this juncture it became absolutely 

necessary to take a little nourishment, 
and, as biscuits were likely to betray us in 
the silence of the night, we chose chocolate. 
The measured steps continued above, loud 
and faint, faint and loud. Sometimes our 
blood ran cold when the tramping ceased 
at the head of the stairs, and once the dark- 
ness grew suddenly more intense as the 
watchman seated himself on the sill of the 
stair-head. I could have yelled with 
suspense, but fortunately, before my nerves 


gave way, he continued the monotonous 
march. 
i; * I'm going to sit down,” said Douglas at 
ast. 

If you do, you'll go to sleep," said I. 

Douglas repudiated this with scorn, and 
sat down. Five minutes later, when I 
spoke to him, he made no reply, and I 
and think I ever felt so solitary in all my 
ife. 

How the eternity of those few hours 
before dawn wove away would be hard to 


tell; but they did wear away, and with the 
very first glimmer I nudged Douglas. 

"Im awake," said he in a whining tone, 
“and have been ever so long.” 

* Then don't you think we had better be 
moving ? " said I, 

To Douglas’s credit, he accepted this 
suggestion with proper alacrity. 

We gropel our way down a stifling 
passage with the huge ribs of the ship on 
one hand and a series of narrow doors on the 
other. 
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Here we are,” whispered Douglas 
presently, stopping in front of one of these. 

" He said I should find the key in the 
lock, and that I was to take it out and shut 
myself in." 

I wished Douglas would say “ we" and 
" us," Not doing so seemed to exclude me 
from the enterprise most humiliatingly. 

In another minute we stood in a narrow 
apartment with a port-hole at the end. 
At was not more than eight feet long and five 
Wide, and was very low. At first, in the 

-dim light, we could not make much of it, 
but soon gathered that it was a kind of store- 
sroom, though one or two of the articles it 
contained indicated that it had once been 
used as a cabin. There was a mirror 
ipropped up in one corner, and a rolled-up 
old bed in another, wedged behind a barrel 
of rope. On a broad shelf running the whole 
length of the apartment were a number of 
tins, which had evidently once contained 
paint. The perfume they gave out made 
my head swim, and altogether the air was 
not fit for decent stowaways to breathe. 
So, with great circumspection, we opened 
the port-hole, and drank in the pleasant 
breeze from over the harbour waters. As the 
light increased we continued our explora- 
tions, and were presently triumphant in 
^unearthing a box of ship biscuits. 

“There you are," said Douglas. “ We 
shan't starve.” 

No,“ said I; “ but did Dr. Thorne—I 
mean Captain Park—give you any tip as to 
how we might get drink ? " 

My cousin looked blank. 

No, he didn't, he said slowly. But, 
you know, we won't be here many days." 

* Many days!" I echoed. “I can't go 
' many days ' without something to drink." 

“ Well, for the matter of that," returned 
"Doupfas, with a smile, you were not ex- 
pected here at all.” 

This was a trump card that was always 
turning up, and I had nothing to play 
against it. 

** You see, went on my cousin in a more 

. conciliatory tone, I'm looking beyond all 
this to our time in India, and even before 
that, when the secret of our being here can 
be let out." 

Tbere certainly was something alluring in 
this; and if I had not been so long without 

. sleep it would hardly have been necessary 
to remind me of it. 

“I shall be glad when we are off,” 
whispered Douglas presently. Uncle Dick 
must have begun long ago to make inquiries 
for us.” 

This observation was disquieting, and as 
the light broadened through the port-hole, 
jt seemed to be pointing out to the world 
where we lay. 

* Here they are! Here they are! Skulking 
in a dark corner of the Kittiwake," said the 
beam of morning. But the voice went un- 
heard, except by my conscience. 

It had now been evident for some minutes 
past that others were on the ship besides our 
friend the watchman, and more than once 
footsteps passed our door. By-and-by we 
heard a shouting ovechead ; the water of the 
harbour made a swirling sound, hissing and 
bubbling under our window, and Douglas 
climbed on a box and peeped out. 

* Look ! look ! " he said in a stifled voice. 
It's all changed.” 

I climbed beside him in a moment. 
Boats and masts and warehouses were 
.slipping by at quite a rate; the dock walls 
were nowhere to be seen; and by this 
delightful circumstance Douglas and I 
realised that our voyage had begun. 

At any rate, there would be no surprise 
discovery just at present, and I gathered 
enouzh comfort from the fact to look round 
for a corner to rest in. Not being very 
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particular, this was soon found, and after 
assuring Douglas that I never felt more 
wakeful in my life, I fell asleep. 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that I 
enjoyed on that occasion many hours of 
dreamless slumber; but, being wholly un- 
conscious of the blessing, I can only testify 
to the subsequent torment and the night- 
mare that accompanied it. Darkness and 
suffocation were overwhelming me, and 
yells of execration were assaulting my ears. 
I struggled for liberty and turned iny aching 
head from the stony ground upon which 
it was being pressed. But above me, in a 
tangled mass, were all the boys of Briar- 
wood. They were kneeling on my ankles ; 
they were grinding their heels into my 
extended arms; and half a dozen, whose 
faces I eould not see, had clutched my 
throat in a relentless grip. 

" Hold him down! Give it him hot!” 
they shrieked. ‘ Remember little Williams! 
What's this? What's this? What's this? 

The irrelevance of this stentorian inquiry 
was lost upon me as I gurgled and panted 
for breath. With one despairing effort I 
tried to dislodge my assailants, but only 
succeeded in—waking. Perspiration was 
breaking from every pore. Where was I? 
Above, at a distance of some three inches 
from my face, was a sloping ceiling of canvas. 
I was lying on boards, huddled against a 
board wall, and somebody was tugging 
viciously at one of my feet. repeating the 
words that had echoed through my dreams: 
“ What’s this? What's this ? " 

With a genuine struggle now I lunged at 
the ceiling and heaved it on one side. It 
rolled off easily and disclosed my cousin 
Douglas, sitting a yard or two away on the 
biscuit-box, and a huge man in a pilot coat 
kneeling at my feet. I stared at them 
alternately in a bewildered way, and then 
asked them what was the matter ? 

Douglas made no reply beyond tabouring 
his fingers on the side of his chair.“ but 
the big man. who I guessed was Captain 
Park, rose to his feet, and, glaring at me with 
alarming fury, said : 

“ Young feller, I've a good mind to put 
you in irons." 

“What for ? " said J. 

“ Don’t you know that this 'ere comin’ 
aboard my ship, unbeknown to me, is 
burglary— burglary pure and simple?“ 

* No—I—4didn't," I stammered. In 
fact—it’s a—a—misunderstanding, Captain 
Park. You know my parents ——" 

* No, I don't know your parints," retorted 
the skipper, an' if they know wot's wot, 
they'd be ashamed o' you." 

“ I was going to say, I was going to tell 
you " I began again; but he would not 
listen. 

Look here!” he cried, folding his arms 
and leaning against the edge of the low 
shelf.“ I don't like this. It seems to me as 
if this 'ere ship 'ad been boarded by a party 
o' pirates in the shape of runaway school- 
bovs." 

There are only two of us," I ventured 
softlv. 

"Two!" cried the captain. Two, 
eh! An' ain't that twice as many as I 
expected to 'ave? Do you suppose I 
victualled this ship for a double number 
beyond what my papers show? Not at 
all. voung feller; an' the cabin you're got to 
occupy is down in the hold, with a chain 
round each ankle and a staple in the floor. 
I'l hand you over to a home-bound ship, to 
be taken before the magistrates.” 

I looked appealingly at Douglas. He 
stared back thoughtfully at me, and pre- 
sently said: 

It's a pity you came, Ted, after all.“ 

“ Well, he's just got to go back," chuckled 
Captain Park, ramming the tobacco into his 


pipe; “ an’ I've a jolly good mind to pack 
you both off.” 

There you are.“ cried Douglas, getting 
down from the biscuit-box, and walking up 
and down the spacious apartment—*' There 
you are, Ted. I thought you'd spoil it all. 
I can't see what you came for." 

„Oh. if it comes to that," said I hotly. 
“I really and truly came to look after you.” 

Douglas only smiled, but it was a smile 
of such supreme disdain that words would 
have destroyed the effect. 

Look ere! said Captain Park, leaning 
toward us. His pipe waggled in his mouth 
as he spoke, and his right fist descended into 
the palm of his left hand with such terrific 
force that I blinked under the explosion— 
" Look 'ere! This ain't & pantomime, an' 
I've got a passenger on board as won't put 
up with any humbug. "The best thing you 
can do is to keep quiet. If he suspicioned 
you was 'ere, back into port we should have 
to go. You've got me into a fine mess, 
an' how it'll all end I ain't a-goin' to say 
until I've 'ad a talk with my first mate. 
Meantime, don't be surprised at being on 
half rations, an' if you get any delicacies, 
such as a drop of tea now and then to 
soak them biscuits in, you can put it down 
to the mate, for J shan’t pamper you— 
trust me." 

He paused with his hand on the door, and, 
looking at Douglas, said : 

“ You 'aven't acted honourable ín tryin’ 
to ide 'im under that bed, an’ he'll a ve to 
blame you for the consequence." 

With that he left us, and a dreary time 
followed. Douglas was sullen, and I was 
uneasy. If this inhuman brute really 
meant to put me in irons till a home-going 
ship was encountered, I could only hope that 
we should not be long in meeting one. 

“ But he has no right to do it," I said, 
speaking my thoughts, not unless I 
showed violence." 

" There is no doubt he has a right," 
replied Douglas in a comforting tone; 
^ because every skipper has full power in 
his own ship; but I hardly think he'll do it.” 

This was as far as we could get, though we 
attacked the subject times and again. 

The interest in our voyage had consider- 
ably diminished since the visit from the cap- 
tain, and it was not till late in the afternoon 
that we turned again to our sea window. 

" Anyway," said Douglas, as he climbed 
on to the box, we're out of sight of land 
already.” 

Scarcely had this discovery been made 
when the key turned in our door and Captain 
Park again stood before us. 

The first mate said as you'd better 
'ave some water," he growled: an'. young 
feller,” he added, turning to me, we 'ave 
thought it better for all parties for you to 
stay ere in secret. It's easier to keep an 
eye on you both together.” 

I thanked him cordially, and tried to 
win his favour by promising that he should 
never have cause to regret his kindness. 
Douglas backed me up by saying in a 
friendly way— 

"I see, Captain Park, that you have 
already got us out of sight of land." 

The skipper opened his eyes to a great 
width, and the nearest approach to a smile 
I had yet seen glimmered on his face. 

Ah, yes, said he, so I ’ave.” 

He walked to the port-hole, and, gazing 
through it, continued : 

“ Right enough. Right enough. To make 
& land fall in that there direction you'd 'ave 
to sail nigh on 4.000 miles. But on the 
other side of the ship there are green hills 
a hundred yards away.“ 

Douglas blushed, but I don't believe he 
felt any smaller than I did. 

“ Well, well, my fine navigators,” said the 
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captain, even patting us each on the 
head, you can’t expect to see through 
both. sides of a ship like this at the same 
time, eh? 

I believe our foolishness had done more 
to put him in a good-humour than anything 
else, and he seemed inclined to lengthen his 
stay. 

* Before I forget it," he said presently, 
* that mate o' mine said you'd better 'ave 
the chance of a little exercise or we should 
'ave two sick people aboard. Won'erful 
kind man my mate is, an’ I takes notice o' 
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what he says, because I ain't at all kind 
meself. I'd keel-haul you both for getting 
me into a mess, if it wasn't for him." 
Douglas ventured to point out that he 
himself was there by permission, but was 
advised to hold his tongue. 
Look alive," cried the skipper, with a 
glare of returning ill-temper. One at a 
time, an’ stretch your limba a good ‘un, for 
you won't be out again for a long while.” 
He pushed open the door and peeped 
cautiously right and left. Then he pointed 
out the course we might take, threatening 
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the most appalling punishment if we be- 
trayed our presence to any of the crew. It 
was a pitiable burlesque on liberty: a wild 
rush down a narrow, heaving passage; no 
glimpse of the sea or sky; but we were 
grateful for it, and re-entered our little 
prison, breathing hard with the efforts 
we had made to reap the full advantage. 
Captain Park seemed greatly relieved that 
we had not been detected, and, without so 
much as a word or nod of farewell, took his 
departure, locking the door behind him. 
(To be continued.) 
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= Je the skipper wants you. Hurry up, 

now; there's a duke, or an earl at 
the least, come aboard, and he can't be kept 
waiting. He might be the Emperor of 
‘Russia, for all I know! ” 

It was nine o’clock in the evening; the 
‘Rose Queen had returned to Portamouth ; 
the last of the passengers had taken their 
departure, and we were washing the decks 
and putting things shipshape for the next 
morning. Laying down my mop, I went 
quickly to where the skipper stood talking 
with a gentleman. 

This is the lad,” said he, and I reckon 
he’s a cut above the usual run of ship’s boys, 
though he hasn’t had a great amount of 
echooling.” 

The gentleman seemed to be about fifty 
years old. His hair was short, crisp, and 
tinged with grey; he wore an iron-grey 
moustache, but was otherwise clean-shaven. 
His eyes were smiling and kindly, but he 
had a firm chin, and his mouth looked as if 
it could be hard and even cruel. Altogether, 
one gathered he was not the sort of person 
with whom one could play tricks. 

“I am M. Durande,” he said, in good 

lish, but with a foreign accent, “ and 
it is my little daughter whose life you saved 
this morning. I want to know what I can do 
for you. What is your father ? ” 

He's got no father nor mother, nor 
brothers nor sisters, nor anybody," put in 
the skipper. *'' He just lives on his own." 

* But he cannot always have lived alone,” 
observed the gentleman, smiling. Some one 
must have brought him up!“ 

“ Old Polly Birkmire brought him up; 
that's how he got his name; but she wasn't 
his mother, nor yet his grandmother, though 
she was old enough to be. Anyhow, Polly’s 
dead, and Joe, here, has got to fight for his 
own hand." 

" Humph!" exclaimed M.  Durande 
thoughtfully, that's a strange tale. Can 
you give the boy a holiday to-inorrow, cap- 


tain? I should like.to have a talk with 
him." 
“Well,” said the skipper, laughing 


genially, we'll try to run the old craft 
without him for once in a way ! " 

We all laughed at that, and M. Durande 
told me to ask for him at “ The George ” the 
next morning at ten o'clock. It is getting 
late now," he said, and I have still some 
business to do, but I shall expect you at 
ten precisely." 

“ Very good, sir,” I replied, and went back 
to my work more excited than I had ever 
been in my life. A holiday itself was a 
tremendous event, but an interview with a 
gentleman at The George" the next day 
seemed to set a seal upon mv greatness. 

I was up betimes in the morning, in order 
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CHAPTER II.—A HINT OF DANGER. 


to get ready. My boots were cleaned, but 
I gave them an extra polish, brushed my 
clothes, put on a white shirt—kept for 
extraordinary occasions—a collar, and a 
neat bow that I could fasten myself. After 
breakfast I walked into the town, and 
reached ** The George” half an hour too soon. 

At five minutes to ten I pushed the outer 
door open and stepped into the hall. I have 
often laughed since to think how the blood 
flushed to my cheeks and how my heart 
seemed to be leaping right out of its place. 
To walk into that entrance-hall needed more 
nerve than to jump from the deck of the 
Rose Queen into the 8ea ! 

„Well. young shaver,” said a tall man 
in livery, " and what oan The George do 
for you ? ” 

“I have an appointment with M. 
Durande,” I replied, rather angrily, for the 
fellow was evidently laughing at me, “ and 
I will thank you to show me to his room." 

* Oh, certainly, sir," he exclaimed with 
mock politeness. '' This way, sir. Mary.“ to 
a pretty girl sitting at a desk, M. Durande’s 
number, please ? ” 

"Seventeen to twenty-one," answered 
Mary, but here he is coming." 

" Ah," exclaimed M. Durande genially, 
on seeing me, you are punctual. That is 
good. My little girl is expecting you, but 
we must have our talk first or we shall 
never get it. Let us go in here ; no one ever 
uses this room. Sit down. Now, tell me 
all you can about yourself." 

“That is very little, sir. As far back 
as I can remember I have lived at Ports- 
mouth. A woman that most folks called 
Polly Birkmire looked after me. She 
wasn't my mother, but she was very kind 
to me.” 

Did she never speak of your parents?“ 

She never spoke of them to me.” 

“ Was she a poor woman ? ” 

Poor enough, though not by a long way 
the poorest in the town. As soon as I was 
old enough I used to earn a few coppers by 
helping the watermen, but not tell school 
was over. Polly kept me at school, and 
made me do my lessons, too." 

Then you have some sort of an educa- 
ton?" 

“I can read and write, and do simple 
sums." 

A good foundation. And so, having 
left school, you went aboard the Rose 
Queen. I suppose you wished to be a 
sailor?“ 

"[ had no particular liking, sir, but 
Mr. Mellot offered me the job, and I took it.” 

Have you any friends in Portsmouth?!“ 

Except for my shipmates, I can't say 
that I have any friends in the world.” 

“ It’s not quite as bad as that," said he, 


smiling. *' Victoire is your friend, and a 
very warm one.” 

“ Your little girl, sir ? ” 

" Yes," said he, and a rare smile spread 
over his face, the child who owes you her 
life. Now the question is, how can I help 
you? I am a Frenchman, and am returning 
to France in a few days. Would you care 
to accompany us? It would please Victoire 
and Madame Durande, and you would be 
company for my son. There is a good 
school where you can study, and I have 
influence with the merchants at Bordeaux 
which will be useful when you are ready to 
begin life on youc own account. What do 
you say ? ” 

Say ? Icould very willingly have shouted 
at the top of my voice, and danced about 
the room in sheer delight. I tried to express 
my thanks, but M. Durande cut me short, 
saying. Well, now that is settled, let us go 
to Madame ; afterwards we must inform the 
skipper." 

The remainder of that week passed Eke 
a dream. I scarcely knew whether I was 
sleeping or waking. Madame  Durande, 
Victoire, and the boy—Ernest—made much 
of me, treating me with as great kindness as 
if I were one of themselves. Mr. Melot, 
who readily agreed to my leaving the Rose 
Queen, handed my benefactor the twenty-fivo 
pounds subscribed by the passengers, and 
M. Durande at once placed the money in t.. o 
bank, as a nest-ezg for me, he said. 

Eariy on the Saturday morning I went 
to wish my former mates farewell, and 
toward eleven o'clock I accompanied my 
new friends to the Channel Queen, which 
was to carry us to Bordeaux. 

Of my life at Bergey, where M. Durande 
owned a beautiful house, there is | ttle t» 
relate. For over two years I enjoyed such 
happiness as falls to the lot of few orphan 
children. I worked hard at my studies, 
making considerable progress, and learning 
to speak French like a nat.ve. 

Most of my leisure time was spent out of 
doors with Ernest, whose father wished him 
to grow up strong and hardy. We learned 
to ride, to fence, and to shoot, while I taucht 
him to swim. We were the best of comrades, 
and indeed he always treated me as if I were 
really his brother. 

M. Durande was a man with considerablo 
influence among his neighbours, by whom 
he was greatly respected, and it was ths 
influence which, no doubt, proved his ruin. 

It was in September 1851 I first noticel 
that something was wrong. He waa oiten 
absent from home, and h's face became 
troubled and anxious. Several persons, 
strangers to the district, visited the house, 
and once or tw.ce secret meet.ngs were 
held. 
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“There is something troubling your 
father," I remarked to Ernest one day. 
* Do you know what is the matter ? ” 

* He is afraid that President Buonaparte 
means to play the country some triek," 
Ernest replied. ‘‘ He should be going out of 
office very soon, but a good many persons 
think he is trying to get all the power 
into his own hands ; indeed, some say that 
he will make himself emperor." -> 


" 


One evening M. Durande and I were 
together in his study, going over some 
accounta—ífor by this time I had become 
of considerable assistance to him—when a 
servant announced a visitor. who entered 
the room almost as soon as she had finished 
speaking. 

* Ah, ah, Sylvestre, you are astonished ! 
You did not expect me! he: exclaimed. 


.. * You thought I was in Paris; is it not so?“ 
WE. ^ | 
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very close, stood up like bristles. He was 
I should say, sixty years of age, but he hac 
still all the fire and energy of a young man. 
His name, I afterwards learned, was Paul 
Bastoul. 

Feeling myself in the way, I rose to leave 
the room, but M. Durande bade me sit 
down again. 

“ This is the 
you have heard," 


oung English lad of whom 
he said to his visitor. 
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“tI used to earn a few coppers by helping the watermen.' "' 


* He is shrewd and capable, and it may be 
well for him to learn what is going on. 
You have brought news ? " 

"Of the most important kind. All is 
arranged ; the blow is about to fall The 
army has been gained; the plans are pre- 
pared ; before the year is out Buonaparte 
will be emperor in all but name; in six 
months he will be crowned." 

Lou move at a rapid rate, Paul. There 
are a few thousands of us who will have 
something to say to that." 

The little man waved his hands dramati- 
cally. It is all useless, Sylvestre. All per- 
fectly useless. He has mapped out the 
country; he has the name of every leading 
man opposed to him on his list. You, of 
course, are among the proscribed ; unless you 


" And your father does not approve of 
that?“ 

" No; he is a good Republican, and will 
make a strong fight against any more 
emperors ; but I don't fancy there is any 
need to be anxious." 

I hope not," I replied, but rather doubt- 
fully. 

September and October passed ; November 
came, and the excitement in the district, 
instead of lessening, increased. Everyone 
seemed aware that something was about to 
happen, though it was difficult to say what. 


and his face beamed with a perfectly boyish 
enjoyment. 

My dear Paul, this is indeed a surprise, 
but a welcome one!” replied M. Durande. 
“ You are tired with your journey, and 
hungry. I will " 

No, no, my friend. I wish to talk with 


you first; then I will pay my respecta to 


Madame." 

He was & short man, and rather stout. 
though not uncomfortably so. He had 
rosy red cheeks, and bright, keen eyes. 
His hair was white and stiff. and, being cut 


wish to end your days in prison, you must 
leave France." 

* A coward's part, Paul. 
fitted to play it." 

„There is Madame to be considered," 
remarked his visitor. 

“ Madame would not have me untrue to 
my principles," replied M. Durande proudly. 

“Very well," exclaimed M. Bastoul, 
“ the fool must be left to his folly.” 

“ And pray," said his host, his eyes twink- 
ling, what are your plans for escape? 


I am not 


* Oh," replied his friend briskly, “I am 
different. No one is dependent upon me! 
There is no reason why I should run away. 
Besides, I am not a person of import- 
ance.” 

M. Durande laughed heartily. '' You are 
a humbug, Paul!” he cried. “ You want 
me to desert the flag that you will sacrifice 
your life in defending. . Now, let us under- 
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stand each other clearly. I am not going 
to leave my post, and I am going to oppose 
this upstart tooth and nail. Whatever 
influence I have goes into the scale against 
him.” 

Very good,” replied his visitor coolly ; 
“T didn’t expect you would pay the least 
attention to my warning. Now I will pay 
my respects to Madame. We can discuss 

(To be continued.) 
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the matter further in the morning; I am 
remaining in the South for a few days.” 

“ You have some pa in your head ? " 

" Yes," with a shrug of the shoulders ; 
“ but it is quite hopeless from the start, I tell 
you. Buonaparte has taken his measures ; the 
fellow is a prince of schemers ; but enough 
of the subject for to-night. Pah! it leaves 
a bad taste in one's mouth!“ 


THROUGH THE MEALIES AFTER WILD PIG. 


AS soon as ever the mealies begin to ripen, 
down from the kopjes come the wild 
pig to help themselves, and occasionally 
we have quite an exciting time going after 
them. Mealies are better known as Indian 


Native Boy with Pet Monkey. 


corn, or maize, and we grow great quan- 
tities in Rhodesia, to sell to the mines as 
food for the natives. It is ground up for 
them into what is known as mealie meal, 
a kind of coarse flour, and twice a day 
they cook it in cook-pots by stirring it in 
boiling water. They then eat it by taking 
a handful and rolling it into a ball in more 
or less dirty hands, and jamming it into 
their mouths—usually all sitting round the 
pot and taking handfuls as they feel inclined. 
Th's happens twice a day, as the nigger only 
has two meals, one at 12.30 and one at 
6.30. 

Most of the mealies are grown by English- 
men on mealie.farms, and in Rhodesia we 
have great trouble with wild pig. They 
come in the night, or any time after dark, 
in herds of varying size, and they trample 
down ruthlessly the tall, graceful mealie— 
stems to get at the cobs containing the 
fruit. And the worst of it is that they do not 
stop when they have eaten as much as they 
want. They go on pulling down and 
trampling out of wanton mischief, and do a 
terrible lot of damage. 

Most farmers keep a nigger armed with a 
gun watching all night, and just occasionally, 


By GERTRUDE PAGE, 
Author of ** Life in Rhodesia,” * Roughing It," eic. 


by a fluke, he hits a pig. Then, of course, 
there is great rejoicing. He rushes to the 
huts in a wild state of excitement, and wakes 
up all the other niggers, and they go off with 
him to fetch the dead porker. This they 
carry home in a procession, slung to a stick, 
and they sometimes carry the boy who 
shot it as well—all shouting and singing 
at the top of their voices because they 
know they will have some of it given them 
toeat. And, next to an old top hat to wear, 
they like a piece of wild pig to eat ! 

Sometimes it happens, when two farms are 
close together, that the boy watching on the 
next farm hears about the kill, and rushes 
off to his master and says that he shot it 
first, but it got away. If he can prove 
that he did, it is his pig, although the second 
boy kills it; but as a rule he can't prove 
anything, and the boys only shout at each 
other and quarrel furiously, and then the 
masters have to make peace by giving both 
boys some pig. 

This year the pigs have been worse than 
usual, and as our boy never seemed to hit 
one, however often he fired, Jack and I 
decided to go in search ourselves We started 
off about 8.30 in the evening, each carrying 
ü and accompanied by three dogs. 

The, moon was just elimbing over the top 
of the kopjes as we stole stealthily along, 


the air with our noses pointing upwards for 


the unmistakable odour of pigs. 

As we pressed forward we spoke in whis- 
pers. It was not really necessary, because 
the pigs as a rule make too great a noise 
themselves to hear much, but it lent a certain 
weirdness to the scene as we dived into the 
green sea of mealies—in many places 
ten to twelve feet high—and saw the moon- 
lit, star-spangled heavens through the broad 
leaves above us. Then, stooping—creeping 
—eyes, ears, and noses alert—a keen sense 
of adventure mingled with the sportsman’s 
subdued excitement whenever he is tracking 
down with his gun, we ranged stealthily 
through the sheeny green sea. Broad 
wet leaves slapped our faces in a friendly 
way and emptied their dewy contents 
down our necks and into our boots, till we 
quickly became as drenched as in a heavy 
rainstorm. It seemed almost as if they 
were alive. Poor mealies—growing tall 
and strong so bravely—and this dastardly 
enemy ravaging their kingdom. Oh, be 
quick! be quick!” they all seemed to cry 
in the whispering air, rocking themselves 
slowly in frightened dread. ‘ Yes, yes, it's 
all right; we'l protect you!” I answered, 
and then they gave us those friendly slaps, 
and anointed us with heaven’s own dew. 

On and on we pressed, coming often to 


Native Hut and Cook-pot. 


and we bent our steps at once towards the 
mealie-patch where the greatest damage 
had been done. Every now and then we 
stood and listened for the snap of breakin 

stalks or crunching cobs, or else we sniffed 


open patches where gallant mealie-stalks lay 
prone in the moonlight, like slain warriors, 
with their fruitful cobs scattered right and 
left. Sometimes we crept along a ditch, 


sometimes plunged through drenched grass 
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nearly to our waists—always alert—always 
ready--with the tall kopjes sentinel all 
round. 

At last came the tell-tale sound of snap- 
ping stalks interspersed with little grunts, 
for which our ears were straining, and the 
dogs' tails wagged furiously as they found 
the scent. Jack directed me to make a 
half-circle in one direction, while he did the 
same in another, so that we came upon the 
herd from two different points. I followed 
his directions rather nervously, as I was 
a little in awe of the pigs, and would rather 
have stayed near him. As it happened, 
however, it was a fortunate thing I went 
where he told me, as he had a very narrow 
shave of a nasty experience. 

The moment we came upon the pigs they 
scented us, and there was an instant stam- 
pede helter-skelter for the nearest kopje, 
with the dogs in wild chase after them. 
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But before they got away Jack fired twice, 
while I waited. His first shot killed a sow, 
but his second only wounded a huge boar, 
and it instantly turned on him. 

For one moment I held my breath in 
horror, for of course his gun was now un- 
loaded, but the next I had mine to my 
shoulder and blazed recklessly with bot 
barrels at the infuriated monster. With a 
savage grunt it rolled over—dead—and I 
did not know whether to laugh or cry for 
relief. However, as Jack laughed I did the 
same, and we both gloated over our bag in 
great delight—for wild pig is most excellent 
eating, and white folks enjoy the best parts 
just as much as the niggers enjoy the poor 

rts. 

We pushed home to fetch the boys, 
feeling very elated, and all the way the 
tall mealies hit us delightedly on the back 


with their broad shining leaves, and 
=> OCA oc 


poured pints of dew down our necks, and 
rocked themselves ecstatically, as if they 
were delighted beyond all bounds. 

The boys were even rowdier than usual 
when they found there were two pigs, and 
fetched their tom-toms to do a war-dance 
round them, shouting and singing all the 
time. 

We ate those pigs in varying stages. 
That is to say roast, boiled, salted, and 
finally in a stage when our noses did duty 
for our mouths, and dismissed the pork 
as quickly as possible out of the room. 
But that is when the niggers like it, and they 
grinned all over their big black faces at the 
prospect of eating pig that smelt so“ awful ” 
we could not bear it near the house. 

After that the wild pigs gave us a wider 
berth, and went to other farms for their 
evening supper ; evidently not at all pleased 
at losing two of their number in one night. 


SHALL WE SEE THESE BEATEN THIS SEASON? 


88 one fine summer day at the 
beautiful ground of the Sussex County 
Cricket Club at Hove, and watching Fry 
and Vine pile up another big score for the 
first wieket before they were separated. I 
noticed how eager the spectators were to 
see that scoring-board read, as it has so 


M. C. C. v. Oxford University, 1877. 
Lowest score in auy first-class match, 


often done: Total, 100; wickets, 0." 
Then I fell to musing on what curious 
records have been seen on tke chief scoring- 
boards of many county grounds, and the 
outcome of my though was the getting 
together of the present interesting series of 
record scores, as thus seen at one time or 
another by excited spectators. 


(UNIQUE SCORES ON THE BOARD) 


By GEonRGE A. WADE. 


Let us deal with them in order as they 
occurred, and o we will begin with one that 
still stands untouched in first-class cricket— 
namely, that of M. C. C. r. Oxford University, 
which took place in May 1877. On this occa- 
sion the University had a heart-breaking ex- 
perience, for they had to bat one man short, 
and so had only nine wickets to fall. When 
the ninth wicket fell the scoring-board read 
as follows : 


Total - 4 " i 35 
Wickets ‘ A ` : E 9 
Last man . P ; 0 


So the spectators at that match had the 
privilege of saying that they had seen the 
board show the lowest score ever obtained 
in first-class cricket—for this record has 
remained unbroken unto the present day. 
And no first-elass club is anxious to deprive 
Oxford of its possession ! 

In August 1882 the Orleans Club, an 
excellent one that contained many fine 
gentlemen cricketers in its ranks, went to 
play Rickling Green Club at Rickling Green. 
Like John Gilpin of famous memory, 
when they set out they little thought of 
running such a rig." They never dreamt 
that, ere they returned home, they would 
have made history—and great history, too. 
But they did this, for the Orleans Club 
scored no less than 920 in one innings, and 
thus the scoring-board showed on its face 
the highest total ever made at any cricket- 
match in England. It was not a monster 
board like the one at Lord’s, this modest 
one at Rickling Green, but it can still hold 
up its head proudly and defy all rivals, as 
it has done for nearly a quarter of a century 
now. 

Portsmouth Ground, belonging to, or often 
used by, the Hampshire County Club, can 
ewe to a record that its scoring-board 

as borne. ‘There, in August 1893, the 
Australians played a team“ Past and Pre- 
sent of Oxford and Cambridge.” [t was 
not a great team by any means that did 
dutv for the 'Varsities, the bowlers being 
very moderate. Hence the Australians 
knocked up the biggest total they have 
ever made in this country, and the spectators 
saw the board register the close of the 
innings as follows: 

Total . š y 
Wicket: 6: ow oe vae 2x». OO 
LM NA a due cxx d EE 


Even more interesting than this was the 
view that thousands of people had of the 
scoring-board on the Headingley Ground at 
Leeds, in the year 1894 during the match 
between Yorkshire and Gloucestershire. 
Neither team made a record, high or low, 
in either innings, as to the total number of 


Orleans Club v. Rickling Green at Rickling 
Green, 1882. 
Highest score in any match in England. 


runs obtained, nor did any batsman accom- 
plish that feat either. Yet those thousands of 
Tykes present, and the Gloucester team also, 
gazed in awe at that scoring-board during 
the innings of Yorkshire; for, when nine 
wickets had fallen the tota! shown was but 
19 runs, and.there was only Hunter to go in ! 


Certainly no such sight has ever been 
Been before or since on a Yorkshire county 
scoring-board that was recording York- 
shire's innings. Consternation was written 
darge on every face. But Hirst was in when 
Hunter went to the wicket, and these two 
gallant men pulled Yorkshire out of the 
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Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire at Ledis. 


A strange sóore for Yorkshire. A record scortiig-board. 
In the match at Leeds, Yorkshire e. Gloucesterahire, 
in 1894, Yorkshire lost 9 wickets for 19 runs. 


terrible fire, as they have so often done, for 
they kept going until the total reached 61, 
when Hirst was lbw. So Gloucestershire 
was left with only about 78 to get to win. 

But—they didn’t get them! Hirst and 
Co. soon began operations, and finally the 
Tykes arrived home safely with a margin 
of about 26. But, oh, that scoring-board 
when it read 9 for 10" ! It truly made 
bundreds of folks feel quite ill. 

In 1895 the cricket world had one of its 
greatest sensations; and the spectators at 
Taunton ground were the privileged persons 
to see on a big scoring-board what may 
never be seen again in our generation. 
They saw more than one “record” as 
shown by that board, but all others were 
eclipsed by the picture that the board pre- 
sented when the seventh wicket fell. Look 
at that picture : 


Total runs . i . ‘ . 792 
Wickets ! è ‘ : : 7 
Last man . 424 


Last man, 424”! Think of it! And 
don’t you wish that you had been there to 
see that scoring-board at Taunton? Of 
course, you know that it was Archie Mac- 
laren who was the hero, and you know 
also that the total eventually reached 801, 
and that several other noted players made 
great scores. But that 424 remains a 
* knock-out " so far, as being the highest 
£core ever obtained by one man in one 
innings in a first-class match. Poor Somer- 
set suffered severely on that occasion, but 
the Taunton spectators got full value for 
their money in seeing that board. 

Of all years of cricket the next onc, 
1896, was perhaps the finest from the point 
of view of extraordinary sights on the 
scoring-board. Talk of having one’s money's 
worth! Several thousands of people on 
three or four different grounds got it that 
year, and no mistake ! 

Let us begin with May. Yorkshire, the 
heroes of so many of these novel views of 
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the scoring-board, gave us in this month a 
record that will take some beating, we may 
be sure. They journeyed to Birmingham, 
where they were to be entertained by War- 
wickshire on the Edgbaston ground. And 
they were entertained, too; though it was 
not very entertaining for the Birmingham 
folk to see that scoring-board staring them 
in the face at the close of the Yorkshire 
innings : 


Total . i : : : . 887 
Wickets. A 3 i . 10 
Last man . P , , : 5 
No. 7 (not out) . 210 


So those Birmingham spectators saw their 
board record the biggest total ever known 
in a first.class match ; and they also saw 
the board display the fact that four men in 
one innings separately scored 100 or more. 
These four were: F. S. Jackson, 117 ; Lord 
Hawke, 166: Peel (not out), 210; and 
Wainwright, 126. Truly a scoring-board of 
unique interest ! 

Passing on to June in the same year, and 
transferring our view from Birmingham to 
Lord’s ground in London, we should have 
witnessed a board that contained quite a 
different record, but one even more startling. 
For it was not Warwickshire that was 
suffering here, but those terrors the Aus- 
tralians ! 

The M.C.C. team was playing Australia, 
and Pougher and J. T. Hearne were “ having 
their afternoon out." And what an after- 
noon that June day was, too! The spec- 
tators had their afternoon out also! Oh, 
yes! And Australia certainly had theirs— 
in a very awkward sense; for, at the close 
of the Australian innings, the scoring-board 
showed that the total was the smallest that 
has ever been made by such a team in this 
country. Those 18 runs looked very little 
as recorded on that big board at Lord's, 
when you saw the picture: 


Total runs . , , i . 18 
Wickets . : ; ! . 9 
Last man . ; ; 2 , 0 


It should be explained that George Giffen 
was absent (ill), which accounts for only 
nine wickets having fallen. This 18 is the 
“rock bottom ” total of Australia in Eng- 
land, though it is three better than the score 
Victoria made against the M.C.C.'s Eleven in 
the match at Melbourne in February 1904, 
which is the lowest score ever made in 
Anglo-Australian cricket, and the lowest 
total for all first-class cricket in Australia. 

As though the year 1896 had not done 
enough in the way of giving us striking 
scoring-boards, that in the contest Glou- 
cester v. Australia provided another. Chel- 
tenham ground saw the fun of it, and its 
own scoring-board was the hero.  Glou- 
cester tried to obtain the record for small 


scores, but did not quite do it. See the 
board : 
Total . i " : " . 17 
Wickets. ; à A . 10 
Last man . ; " ; . 0 


As it was a couple of years since they had 
made any new existing record, Yorkshire 
felt, in 1898, that their great reputation 
required something special being done. So 
they set about the business. The previous 
year they had compiled 378 for the first- 
wicket partnership of the celebrated Brown 
and  Tunnicliffe combination, but their 
renowned rivals, the Abel and Brockwell 
fraternity, had only let them hold that 
score for a month ere they beat it by a 
single run in August 1897. 

Girding themselves, therefore, for the fray, 
Long John" and Little John deter- 
mined to set up such a record for first. 
wicket partnerships as should roll their 
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great opponents completely over. They 
were the men to do it, and they had the 
unique opportunity ; for the Tykes were 
to play Derbyshire at Chesterfield. York- 
shire was in its best form; Derbyshire was 
very moderate. Brown and Tunnicliffe felt 
fit for anything, and were determined to do 
or die, against that serious Surrey rivalry 
of Abel and Brockwell. And so the people 
on Chesterfield ground saw something on 
that scoring-board which it is hardly likely 
anyone living will ever see again in a first- 
class county match. If they do, may I be 
there to see it with them ! 


Total . 554 
Wickets ` 1 
Last man 243 


The last man, 243," was Tunnicliffe, 
and Brown had then made 300. With : 
characteristic Yorkshire grit he then hit 
his wicket, on purpose to be out, and the 
other Tykes who came in hit out at every- 
thing, so that the whole innings raised only 
662 after all. But the Yorkshiremen went 
in for winning the match, as they always 
do, whatever records are made or prob. 
able. 

That '* 554 for the first wicket " has been 
absolutely untouched ever since. It was 
acknowledged by Abel and Brockwell to be 
quite beyond them. Their supreme 379 ap- 
peared like a young brother beside it. And 
when will it find its conqueror ? Who can 
tell? There is nothing certain at cricket, 
but this record looks about as safe as any 
record can: be. 

Having annexed several records to them- 
selves before the new century began, York- 
shire had still one that they much desired 
to hold. ing in wonderful form in the 
first year of the new century, 1901, the 
marvellous team thought it might as well 
go for this one, too, especially as the re- 


Yorkshire v. Warwickshire at Edgbaston, 1896. 
Highest total in any coun'y match. 


doubtable Rhodes, Hirst, Haigh, and Jack- 
son were all at the top of their bowling form. 

The coveted record was that of dis- . 
missing a county team for a less total than 
the 16 that had hitherto stood as tbe record, 
which glory was held by Nottinghwmshire, 
who had for 16 dismissed the unfertunate 
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counties of Surrey and Derbyshire. Of 
course, if Yorkshire once resolves to do 
anything of this kind she goes in for doing 
the job thoroughly, so it evidently struck 
Hirst, Rhodes, Haigh and Co. that it would 
much. increase the fun and pleasure of the 
performance if Notts itself, which held the 
record, should .be made the victim this 
time ! 

So behold that dreadful day in June 1901, 
when the scoring-board at Trent Bridge was 


Yorkshire v. Derbysbire at Chesterfield, 1898. 


Highest score ever got for first wicket (Brown 
and Tunnicliffe). 


a sight for the world. First innings of 
Notts was what it showed : 


Total runs . ‘ š è . 13 

Wickets. " " e . 10 

Last man : . y R l 
Bowlers, 9 and 10. 


Bowlers 9 and 10" were Rhodes and 
Haigh. The “not out" man was Ire- 
monger, who made 0. And this fatal and 
unlucky 13 stands yet as the lowest total 
ever got by any team in a first-class county 


: Yorkshire now 
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match ; in fact, it is really much worse than 
Oxford’s famous 12, already spoken of here. 
For Oxford batted one man short, and they 
had not such a team as that containing A. O. 
Jones, J. A. Dixon, Iremonger, Wass, etc. 

Perhaps it may as well be mentioned that 
olds these records, many 
of which scoring-boards have shown to 
astonished and delighted—or disgusted— 
spectators on county grounds : 

1. The highest total ever obtained in a 
county match. 

2. The dismissing of a county for the 
lowest total ever obtained in a county 
match. 

3. The record for the biggest first-wicket 
partnership. 

4. A share in the record of four separate 
hundreds being obtained in one innings. 

5. The possession of a player who is the 
only one to have ever scored over 2,000 
runs and taken over 200 wickets in one 


Season. 


6. A continuous captaincy by one man 
for twenty-five seasons. 

7. The record benefit ever obtained by 
any professional (Hirst, 3,750V.). 

It is just as well that now and then even 
such a glorious county as Yorkshire should 
experience the fickleness of fortune. And 
the scoring-board on the Bristol ground, in 
the Gloucester match last year, afforded a 
good example of how the changeable goddess 
deserted her favourites at the most critical 
moment. There does not seem to be any- 
thing very striking in the figures as we look 
at ahem! Second innings of Yorkshire— 
fourth of the match : 


Total runs . ; : ‘ . 324 
Wickets. : . ; . 10 
Last man . š . : . 0 


Yet the sight of this board sent thou- 
sands of people into frenzies of delight, and 
hats and sticks were thrown up into the air 
in à confused mass when the figures finally 
appeared. Why? Because Yorkshire wanted 
| run to tie and 2 to win! They had 
been beaten by Gloucestershire by a single 
run, which was the first victory of the 
Westerners over them for ten years. Not 
only that, but this 324 on the scoring- 
board meant that they had lost the cham- 
pionship owing to that lack of another run, 
for it put Kent in front of them, right on 
the post, so to speak. So who shall say 
that that scoring-board's exhibition was not 
a startling one ? 

As I began these remarks with the Sussex 
ground, and with those notables Fry and 
Vine, capital and legitimate successors of 


Brown and Tunnicliffe, and of Abel and 
Brockwell, and rivals of the famous pair 
Jones and Iremonger, let me close it 
with a word about the scoring-board at 
Hove that made me think of this subject. 
I saw that ‘100 for no wickets” go 
up (the last time during 1905), and with 
it Fry and Vine had scored a century 
without being separated, on no fewer than 
thirty-one times—a wonderful record! Up 
to the same date the great Yorkshire couple 
had performed that feat on nineteen occa- 
sions, and the noted Nottinghamshire pair 


Lowest county score on record (Notts.). 


had done it eighteen times. Alas! the 
latter are now the only ones who can hope 
to beat it for many years. The greatest 
bowler of all Death, has done what so 
many of earth's finest bowlers could never 
do. He bowled out poor Jack Brown on 
November 4, 1904, once and for all. Bot 
the records that Brown made, and helped 
to make, wil keep his name amoncst the 
greatest in cricket annals for ali time, 
though the scoring-board will nevcr startle 
us again with its record of his wonderful 
prowess and mighty deeds. 


MY LATEST HOLIDAYS WITH MAC. 


Bv E. R. HARRISON, LL.B., 


Author of “The Cruise cf the * Herne," “Lakeland,” “ My Holidays with Mac," etc. 


Y HEN Mac looked out of the window next 
| morning Moel Hebog was so clear 
and looked so tempting across the valley 
that we determined to make an immediate 
ascent. The map told us that we had to 
reach the height of 2,506 feet ; appearances 
alm st led us to believe that the summit was 
but half a mile from our door. 

Crossing the Colwyn, our own particular 
river, we passed a small farm and then made 
for the top of a larch-plantation some 800 
feet above us. The ground was swampy, 
and the absence of anything like a path 
made progress difficult, but we scrambled 
through the bracken and at last gained an 
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open ridge, one of the shoulders of the 
mountain. The rest of the way was steep 
and stony; frequently we proceeded on all- 
fours in order to surmount the rocks, but 
the summit was reached at last, an l we lay 
full length in the hot sun to rest and recover 
our breath. The view was quite à new one. 
On the east a jagged line of mountain-peaks 
stood up darkly above a sea of clouds— 


rot evil-looking clouds, but little, white, 


fleecy bundles of mist, floating along the 
hillsides. On the other side the clouds 
were thick and low down the flanks of the 


. Rivals, but to the north Y Wyddfa was 


revelling in bright sunshine. The saying of 


the ancient inhabitant was again confirmed— 
it was clear on Moel Hebog, and Snowdon 
was clear also. 

The descent was more exciting than 
anything we had yet come across. Scorning 
the route by which we had come up, we 
started down the eastern slope of the hill, 
which we found to be simply a mass of large, 
loose boulders, ready to roll on the slightest 
provocation. 

What am I to do?” asked Mac. “If 
I go first you will roll a rock down on to me, 
and I shall be killed ; but if I let you go first 
I shall most certainly kill you, and then think 
of the awful lump I shall have to drag 


home. On the whole I'll risk it. 
first myself." 

However, we reached the lower levels with 
no damage to ourselves and only a little to 
our garments, this latter mainly because Mac 
insisted that the best way to descend the 
Steepest parts was to sit down and slide. 

When we got on to turf again we arrived 
at what my companion called the sheep 
elevation, then we followed a mountain 
Stream and snipshotted its falls, next 
reached the cow elevation, then cultivation, 
and finally civilisation. This description is 
Mac’s own. 

Millard had told Ma^ that if we wanted 
to see some real Welsh quarries we must 
visit Blaenau Ffestiniog, so we decided to 
devote a half-day to that delightful town. 
Starting through Aberglaslyn we took the 
mountain road to Tan-y-bwlch. Mac wanted 
t» follow that road because old Borrow 
lost himself on it, and declared he would 
never take a short cut again.” Perhaps 
Borrow’s walk was taken before the days of 
Ordnanoe Survey maps; certainly we had no 
difficulty in finding the path. 

It was a glorious walk, over the hills by 
a green track that may have been a road 
200 years ago, before the modern macada- 
mised highways were heard of. All around 
was moorland, sloping up towards the sum- 
mits of Cnicht and Moelwyn, and broken by 
innumerable chattering streams. There 
should have been a good view right down 
to the sea, but the mountain mists inter- 
vened, and Mac declared that all he could 
see was “a ghostly river creeping along 
& valley of mystery towards an ocean of 
the imagination." But the wildness and 
desolation of the country constituted its 
chief beauty, and the white mist seemed to 
shut out the busy world and leave Nature 
supreme and undefiled. 

After eight miles of hill and heather we 
reached Tan-y-bwich, ani Mac demanded 
an opportunity to replenish, as he called it. 
We found a Welsh ‘ Temperance,” at 
which bread and cheese and picture post- 
cards were obtainable, and then, after 
walking along the shore of Llyn Mair 
(Mary’s Lake), left the road and started 
hill-climbing again. At the top of the hill 
we came upon the little railway from Port- 
madoc to Blaenau Ffestiniog. As we 
crossed the line, near Dduallt, Mac drew my 
attention to the warning notice, “ Beware 
of the train.” 

* Singular number,“ he said. 
only one train on the line.” But he was 
wrong for once, as he afterwards admitted. 

Blaenau is a town to be visited—once. It 
has a population of 11,000, of whom 10,999, 
or thereabouts, are employed in the quarries. 
The place was formerly surrounded by 
mountains on all sides ; the mountains have 
now been pulled down, as it were, and are 
being rebuilt of quarry waste. Mac’s 
statement thaf the original was better than 
the restoration is not likely to be gainsaid. 

There was nothing to sce in Blaenau Ffes- 
tiniog ( Barring the reconstructed moun- 
tains,” says Mac), so we determinel to 
patronise the toy railway, and booked for 
Portmadoc. The engine had little or 
nothing to do, in fact, the driver’s exertions 
were concentrated on the brake rather than 
the driving machinery, and we rattled 
down the slope at thirteen miles an hour, 
running along rugged hillsides and round 
sharp corners in our efforts to reach the 
valley without plunging down a precipice. 
At Tan-y-bwich we stopped to allow a 
train going in the opposite direction to pass, 
and such a double loop does the line make, 
that we saw it puffing along shortly aíter. 
wards parallel to ourselves. 

When we reached Portmadoc Mac decided 
that we should go and look up Millard. 


I'll go 


Probably 
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" For," he said, there ought to be some 
tea knocking about.” 

There was, and after emptying Millard's 
larder Mac was ready to explore Borth and 
Tremadoc before walking home in the cool 
of the evening. The only noteworthy 
feature of the walk was the outline of Cnicht, 
forming a giant pyramid against the sky. 

A gale in the night brought with it heavy 
rain, and next day we could only view 
the hills regretfully from a distance. We 
therefore fixed on the Menai bridges as our 
objective, and proceeded by train to our 
destination. Telford’s famous bridge was 
close by the railway-station, and we crossed 
it into Anglesey, stopping in the middle to 
gaze at the water below, dotted here and 
there with the sails of little boats from 
Bangor. After walking for nearly two miles 
we came to the Anglesey Column, a monu- 
ment erected to th» memory of the Marquis 
of Anglesey who was second in command at 
Waterloo. 

Ascending by a spiral staircase, we reached 
& platform at the top of the column, and 
found a grand panorama spread all round us. 
Close &t hand was the tubular bridge, from 
which a train was just emerging—the Irish 
mail train; to the left was the suspension 
bridge, by which we had crossed the Straits ; 
beyond was the Carnarvonshire country rising 
from the shore and vanishing in the clouds 
round Snowdon. On the other side was all 
Anglesey, with no features of particular 
interest, save Holyhead Mountain, which 
stood up in the distance as if it were one of 
the outposts of the land. Immediately 
below us, not a furlong away, was a straggling 
village, the very sight of which roused Mac’s 
deepest emotions. 

It was difficult to be heroic, and impossible 
to be dignified, for half a gale was blowing, 
and it was only by shouting that the voice 
could be heard at all. Bracing himself up, 
however, and taking a deep breath, Mac ob- 
served impressively, “ Behold Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgoger y chwyrn dro bwllllandisiliogo- 
gogoch. Now I can die happy." 

When he had sufficiently recovered we 
turned our backs on Llan-ditto, ditto, ditto, 
as above, recrossed the bridge, and walked 
into Bangor, and thence home by way of 
Llanddeiniolen and  Llanberis, and over 
Maes-cwm. 

Millard had told us not to omit a visit 
to Llanfihangel.y-pennant, so we started 
next morning, away over a shoulder of Moel 
Hebog, all among the white heather. Cer- 
tainly it was wet under foot, or, more truly 
perhaps, under knee, but the sky was clear, 
and when we reached the head of the pass 
(Bwlch-y-ddauefor) the sun was shining in 
the Pennant Valley. The black hill on our 
left stood up like the sentinel of the pass; 
and the clouds swirling round it made the 
whole a striking contrast to the peace of the 
low country ahead. 

After casting about in various directions, 
we picked up the path that our map told us 
was to be found on the far side of Cwm 
Trwsgl, and a rapid descent brought us into 
the valley of the Dwyfawr. The pools in 
the river tempted Mac so much that he 
insisted on bathing. The chilliness of the 
water, however, soon convinced him that he 
had had enough of it, and when he had dried 
himself (with the help of his pocket-handker- 
chief—he had no towel) we resumed our walk. 
Passing Llanfihangel-y-pennant, which, as 
Mac contemptuously observed, was not 
half as big as its name, we got out of the hill 
country and saw the sea ahead, so decided 
to reach Criccieth before turning our foot- 
steps homeward. The path was a straight 
one, or we might have gone astray, for we 
had now got outside our map. 

Criccieth is a pretty seaside village (the 
inhabitants call it a town, the guide-books 
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a resort) with a famous castle, which is said 
to frown across the water at Harlech, the 
rival stronghold of the neighbourhood. I 
proposed to go to the castle first of all, but 
Mac demurred. - Finally, he offered a satis- 
factory compromise. 

“ You go to your old castle, and look at 
it, and m of events in Edward 1.’s 
time that never happened," he said. I'll 
join you later on, but before I do so I have 
a duty to perform. I go to purchase a daily 
newspaper." 

Twenty minutes later I was seated on the 
top of the castle walls gazing across the 
shallows of Tremadoc Bay and watching the 
tide creep over the sands, when Mac rushed 
up to me, gesticulating wildly, and waving his 
cherished paper madly round his head. 

" We've got it! We've got it!" he 
shouted. ‘ I knew we should ! " 

“Got what?” I inquired. "'Pray be 
a little less ungrammatical and more 
explicit.” 

‘The championship, you thickhead ! 
Gloucester’s licked Yorkshire by one run 
and Kent’s on top. Good old Kent! 
Hurrah ! ” 

It was useless to attempt to make Mac 
appreciate the beauties of the scene. He 
cared no longer for Criccieth, Harlech, the 
sea, or the sands. He hardly condescended 
to look at the castle at all To all my 
remarks he had but one reply. It was, 
** Yes, very nice, but isn't it jolly fine about 
Kent! Gocd old Gloucester! 

When we left the castle it was to find a 
telegraph-office. 

“ Here, I say, this paper asks all Kentish 
men to wire old Marsham our congratula- 
tions. Come on; now’s the time.” 

As a matter of fact, Mac was premature in 
his congratulations. It is true that Kent 
was champion county in 1906, but the 
Yorks v. Gloucester match was not quite 
the last of the season, and Kent might have 

one down at the eleventh hour. But his 
judgment was sound ; this match did decide 
the championship, and Mac has been rejoic- 
ing ever since the day when he bought the 
newspaper at Criccieth. I know little of 
what goes on when he is at school, but the 
little I do know confirms my impression 
that he spent the greater part of the winter 
in rubbing in the glorious fact. Certainly 
his chums were not allowed to forget it. 

When we arrived at Beddgelert on our 
return from Criccieth it was with the 
assurance that fine weather was in store for 
us. The sun had gone down red, and the 
moon was clear and bright as it climbed 
round the summit of Moel Hebog. We 
looked up the guides and the mape, and 
put Bettws-y-Coed on the programme for 
the next day. 

* Seventeen and a-half miles each way," 
announced Mac, as we set off on the following 
morning. ''Please to remember my legs 
are not so long as yours. 

is was merely & hint because I had 
started at some four or five miles an hour, 
and Mac, who had breakfasted well, found 
it difficult to keep up the pace. 

The Gwynant Valley was looking at its 
best as we passed up it, and so clear were 
the reflections that the summit of Snowdon 
was to be seen mirrored in the depths cf the 
lake. New country began shortly after- 
wards, when we left the road and started the 
climb up to Bwlch Ehediad. The pass 
was only 1,000 feet above us, but, as Mac 
truly remarked, it was 1,000 feet right 
above us, and then we missed the path and 
so got 500 feet too high, which was a serious 
matter. However, there was worse to come. 

According to our Ordnance Survey map 
there was an Ancient CracRway through 
the pass running on towards Dolwyddelan. 
It was marked in old English type, which 
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we understood to indicate an object of 
historic interest. We therefore sought this 
promising track, and after some difficulty 
found it. It did not fail to satisfy our 
antiquarian hunger; it was manifestly a 
very ancient trackway. 

On the left were the heights of Y Cribau, 
the eastern slopes of which stretched down 
like a gently inclined plane to a stream far 
away on the right. Down this slope ran 
much water. That is the bald fact. Put 
a little more picturesquely, that great slope 
was one vast marsh, the ground soft and 
water-laden, and almost impassable. There 
was one way across—it was our friend, the 
Ancient Ccachway. 

Now, it did not take us long to piece 
together the history of this famous track, 
and we made it out to be somewhat as 
follows. The road was made by the earliest 
of our early ancestors, known to modern 
scientists as eolithic man. When the 
glaciers came and drove him out of the 
land his road fell sadly into disrepair. His 
successor of paleolithic times looked at 
it, but left it alone. He had no money to 
waste on highway repairs. Then came the 
neolithic age, and a _ property-owner of 
those days decided that this track would 
make a good boundary between his land 
and that of his neighbour, so he built a 
rough wall along and all over it. In Saxon 
times this wall fell down and spread itself 
over the road and the marsh beside it. 
Still no repairs were done, and .o a crop of 
marsh grass sprang up, and gradually the 
grass covered up the wall Then came 
rushes, and they strangled some of the 
grass, and the water came over the rushes, 
and, whatever is underneath, the water is 
there still. And the point of all this inter- 
esting history, or story, is that we had to 
cross the marsh by this wondrous way. 

Of course we did it, but only at the rate 
of one mile an hour. By the time we 
reached the dry heather two miles ahead 
Mac’s boote were a disgrace to any civilised 
schoolboy ; but, as he said he felt like an 
ancient Briton and didn’t care for anybody, 
perhaps it did not much matter. When 
we came to a rushing stream a few miles 
farther on Mac proceeded to paddle (“ Too 
chilly to bathe”), had what he called a 
wash, and then said he felt respectable 
enough to meet all the royal family. 

At Roman Bridge (which is not Roman at 
all, but quite modern) we thought it advis- 
able to make up time by joining a train, 
which brought us to Bettws-y-Coed (the 
Chapel in the Wood) and the tourists. The 
village lies in a valley (all the villages do that), 
near where Lledr and Llugwy join ; and the 
wooded hillsides all round, with precipitous 
rocks capping the summits, form the charm 
of the place. 

After lunching we took the Llugwy Valley, 
an | followed it up to the renowned Swallow 
Falls by a hidden path through the woods, 
of the existence of which the hundreds of 
visitors who motored or tramped along the 
dusty road above seemed to be unaware. 
We placed the Swallow Falls very nearly 
on the same level as Lodore. 

Continuing up the valley, the five peaks 
of Snowdon came into view, and occupied 
our attention until we had passed Capel 
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| Far year I took a house in the Western 
Highlands for the summer, and was, 
from the very first evening among the 
raspberries and currants of my little garden 
on the loch-side, fascinated by a mountain 
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Curig and were well on the way to Pen-y- 
Gwryd. We had already walked up the 
Gwynant Valley, a steady climb of 750 feet ; 
now we could admire its beauties as we 
fullowed it down to Beddgelert. There 
was only one drawback—we omitted to get 
tea at Pen-y-Gwryd, and found no other 
place at which we could refresh until we were 
nearly home. A noteworthy botanical 
find of this day was the pretty little ivy- 
leafed campanula, which we chanced to light 
on by the roadside near Capel Curig. 

Nėxt day we were content with a seramble 
u> the steep side of Craig-y-llan, the hill 
forming the eastern side of Aberglaslyn 
Pass. It was only an inspection of our 
own village and its immediate surroundings 
from a height of 900 feet, but it was a walk 
not to be missed. The most amusing 
incident of the journey occurred when we 
were chased by a mountain ram, which ran 
down the hillside after us at full spee1 and 
capered round us when he caught us up, until 
we wondered whether it was the proper 
thing to run away from a sheep. Mac finally 
hit on the explanation of his antics by sug- 
gesting that he had probably been a pet lamb 
in the days of his youth, a statement which 
turned out to be correct. He allowed us to 
caress him,accompanied us to the wall bound- 
ing his domain, and then looked regretfully 
after us as we disappeared in the distance. 

We had reserved one interesting excursion 
until nearly the end of our holiday, in order 
to finish up well. It was the ascent of 
Cnicht and Moelwyn. When we set out for 
these summite it was by the old mountain 
road to Tan-y-bwlch as far as Cwm Croesor. 
At the post-office we secured such a good 
lunch that it has to be advertised here, and 
then started up the long path leading to the 
quarries on Moelwyn. The way was so easy 
that we were surprised when we found that 
we had passed the 1,500 level and had only 
another 1,000 feet to climb. Leaving the 
track at the quarries, we followed a combe 
(cwm, suggests Mac) up for some distance, 
and then got on to a shoulder of Moelwyn, 
whence a final scramble brought us to the 
summit and a view all round. Right below 
was Blaenau Ffestiniog, quarrying for a 
living. Farther away the country was 
undefiled, and beautiful. 

When we had rested we descended to Llyn 
Cwmmorthin, a lake on the ridge connecting 
Moelwyn with Cnicht. After crossing this 
ridge we left the quarries finally behind us 
aad sought tne way up th: pyramidal 
mountain. It was somewhat difficult to 
reach, for between us and the green slope 
we had marked as the one to be ascended 
were streams and lakelets innumerable, so 
that it took us much longer to get across 
the lower land between the two hills than 
we had supposed. 

When we climbed on to the uneven ridge 
which forms the summit-line of Cnicht we 
realised that it was one of our favourite kinds 
of mountain. The actual summit was a 
small peak in the middle of the ridge, and 
from this the precipices seemed to drop on 
both sides, making the height appear much 
greater than was really the case. Moelwyn 
shut out the Blaenau quarries, and so there 
was no ugly spot to mar a perfect view. 
Cnicht is ¿he mountain of Snowdonia. 
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DAY ON THE NOSE 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


shape in the east. Colin," I called to the 
old gentleman with a spade who was patting 
soil about the young potatoes—he was 
supposed to be the gardener—'' what is 
the name of that mountain ? " 


On quitting the summit we followed the 
ridge to Llyn-yr-Adar, and then took the 
path towards Llyn Llagi. The map warned 
us that there was a 600 foot drop close 
at hand, but we thought that by keep 
ing to the path we could not get into 
difficulty. However, we left the path 
without knowing that we had done so, and 
the descent to Llyn Llagi was the most 
exciting scramble we experienced in North 
Wales. As Mac remarked at the time, it 
was “sit down, and never mind your 
breeches." We could not at any time see 
the end; it always looked as thouzh a 
sheer precipice were just ahead, and, when 
at length we reached the lake and looked 
back, we wondered how we had come down 
at all without breaking our necks. 

From Llyn Llagi a long wild walk across 
the moors by brawling streams, and not 
infrequently in brawling streams, brought 
us to Nantmor, crossing which we passed 
over the heather-covered hillsides beyond 
Llyn Dinas, our own favourite lakelet. 
The last scramble along the path by this 
lake was not less interesting than the rest 
of the walk, and, on reaching home, Mac 
declared that we had had a good time. 

There was one day left, and it was a fine 
one. We settled on a second ascent of 
Snowdon, and this time the air was clear, 
and not a cloud interfered with the view 
from the summit. Bwlch Main was as 
fascinating as ever, and the walk home no 
less enjoyable than on the occasion of our 
previous ascent. Then we ked up 
and got into the two-foot " at Rhyd-ddu 
and out of the Irish mail at Euston. That 
was the end of our Welsh holiday. 


Here is one of the irrepressible’s conun- 
drums to finish off with : 

“ Why," he asks, “did you never get wet 
through in Wales? 

"I did, many times,” is my prompt 
reply. 


" Oh, don't be stupid. Answer my 


riddle.” 
"I suppose you want to tell me the 
answer. I give it up.” 


“ Why, don’t you see, because you never 
went out without your Mac.” 
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MOUNTAIN. 


Colin stuck the spade into the ground and 
came slowly towards me. He brought out 
his pipe. 

“ Well, sir," he said thoughtfully. “ if ye 
wass to understand the tartan, I micht 


explain it, but som» do call it the Nose 
Mountain. Yes, indeed, and it is a very 
goot figure of a nose.” 

"Thank you, I said; that is quite 
enough for me. It ts the Noso Mountain ; 
and don't let me keep you from your work.” 

By the tartan, he meant th^ Gaelic, or 
language-of the laad, just as the tartan- is, 
or rather used to be, the favourite wear of the 
land in these parts. But Colin didn’t want 
to go back to his potatoes. He wanted to 
chatter, and did chatter. It was a very 
queer mountain to climb, he said, with many 
a place on it where I might tear myself," 
ay, and break my neck if I was not careful. 
He couldn’t have said anything more 
encouraging. I made a note of the Nose 
Mountain as something to be done. 

Ere bedtime the sunset glorified the 
mountain so cons.derably that I hoped I 
might even get at it the very next morning. 
It was crimson all over its mask—nose, 
brow, chin, and the short neck that connected 
it with its pointed neighbour, a bolder but 
not more picturesque peak than itself. 
And in the placid loch outside my garden 
gate its crimson was mirrored faintly in the 
purpled and p»arly water, 

But the next day was an awful sp2cimen. 
Rain from morn till eve, with everythi 
higher than 300 or 400 feet quite blot 
out by the clouds. The wind blew in from 
the sea and tossed the loch about. There 
wasn’t much to do except read and write 
and eat raspberries. Splendid raspberries 
they were, too, as the bare-legged boys 
and girls who passed the garden on their 
way to school well knew. ‘They begged at 
the gate for some of them when there was 
anyone visible to beg from, and when no 
ene was in sight they just help»d them- 
salves, scuttling like rabbits at a word or 
an opening door. 

In fact, it was more than a week ere that 
climb was possible. 

Even when I started, one rather hopeful 
morning, the Nose of the mountain was 
fast in the clouds. All the rest of it was 
ex posed, save only that sharp-edged summit. 
The dark purple-to-black of the great 
shape didn't look very friendly. I expected 
a boggy time of it on its lower parts, for its 
side was scored with white lines where the 
recent rains still skipped off it. As for its 
precipices, I believed they would atone 
for the general softness” of the ascent. 

The first six miles were monotonous— 
confined to the valley which skirted it. 
Going and returning they made a long day 
of it. There was a fine salmon river in the 
valley, now full of water, and on both 
sides mountain streams in spat» tore into it. 
But I was more interested in the weather 
than these details. It didn't improve; 
staved dull; and not a glimpse of the 
Nose (3,000 feet up) did I get ere I was 
right at the mountain's base, Then, in any 
cas2, I couldn't have seen it, for the bulk 
of the mountain intervened. But I struck 
up among the heather and -granite rubble 
right away, without any hesitation, Having 
made such an effort to begin with, I meant 
to go throuzh with the charming excursion. 
Somehow I wold got to the tip of that Nose 
before I supped at home that night. 

An experienced scrambler rather likes, 
as a rule, to have his work stiff at the start. 
It is good to face your difficulties at all times 
without undue delay. ‘Therefore I welcomed 
the steepness of this first buttress. Being 
well shod, I didn’t mind the rough going, 
which was distinctly notable. The rocks 
were very slippery, and the matting of 
heather among them made progress slow. 
Roaring little streams succeeded each other, 
with savage deep-cut banks. Now and 
then I set up a grouse or a blackcock, which 
went off with loud protests. But in a very 
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few minutes, considering, I was on ths top 
of this buttress, and again in sight of the 
fine old mountain head. 

Every part of it now, for the clouds had 
melted. The red smearing of the Nose’s 
crest was very brilliant under the blue 
sky. - 

But there are no such deceivers in nature 
as mountains. Instead of finding myself 
quite close under the summit, a wilderness 
of gradually rising moorland intervened. 
This was a tiresome mile. Soft as butter 
in the hollows, moreover. Several heavy 
streams gridironed the waste, in beds of 
snow-white or ros2-tinted granite, with pools 
innumerable, which already tempted to a 
bathe. That pleasure, however, I post- 
poned. It was something to look forward 
to, as well as the Nose's tip. 

Now, I may as well say that I had no right 
at all to be on the mountain. It was part 
of a precious deer forest, and the stalking 
season was getting nearer every day. 
Gentlemen who pay high rents for the 
pleasure of securing a few fine head of 
antlers in September (and some haunches 
of venison) don't want their game to see 
human beings in July and August and thus 

rhaps be scared into neighbouring forests. 

was thus a trespasser. But this kind of 
trespassing is very innocent, if you remember 
the rights of the shooting tenants and disturb 
the game as little as possible. It is pardon- 
able, too, if you don't come across the game- 
keeper whose business it is to warn you 
away. 

There were a dozen deer feeding on this 
moor. They soon saw me, and away they 
sped at a splendid pace up the rocky mass 
in front. Right on the top some of them 
stood for several minutes, outlined against 
the blue sky, then disappeared. One noble 
atag climbed half up the curve of the red 
Nose itself, but suddenly changed his mind 
and receded, Well he might, indeed, for 
the precipices there were too much even for a 
chamois to tackle. 

I saw no more deer until I was on the 
outlying spurs of the grand old mountain, 
and then only far far down in a corrie, where 
a shining lake was enclosed by walls of 
rock impossible for the smartest stalker 
that ever lived. 

With the moor passed, I had next a 
thousand-feet rise of boulder screes to sur- 
mount. This was by much the toughest 
acclivity of the day. It was worthy of the 
mountain. Though it took away the 
breath half a dozen times, it was a magnifi- 
cent little piece of work. And above that 
was a bright green little steep slope with the 
bright red slope of the Nose itself running 
into it. 

-The summit ridge declared itself suddenly. 
With the crowning tip of the Nose just 
above to the left, I found that in front there 
was nothing. All this farther side of the 
mountain was just a tremendous precipice 
of jutting points, from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
down. The mountain's outline curved away 
to the right, clean-cut here also, with a 
square-headed other summit that promised 
some grand thrills after I had said an enthu- 
siastic “ Good duy " to the Nose itself. 

But I sat first on the tip of the Nose and 
enjoyed my triumph. I dangled my legs 
over the wall which marked where the Nose 
was chiselled so delicately towards the 
moustache lip of the profile. This was a 
precipice of from eighty to a hundred feet. 

Just here a startled gaunt old vixen 
bolted out of her lair and almost committed 
suicide involuntarily. She saw her danger 
in the nick of time, sprang round, and went 
down among those white and  mossed 
boulders as if & pack of hounds were after 
her brush. But what a spot for a fox to set 
up house in! It looked as unhappy in 
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condition, moreover, as if it had not only had 
no breakfast worth mentioning for several 
days, but had also had a bout with one of 
the golden eagles which are becoming quite 
common again (under protection) in these 
Ross-shire wilds. Eagles and foxes both 
like the same kind of food, but on such a 
mountain-top as this of the Nose the odds 
are all with the eagle in getting a first and 
final helping of anything good to eat that 
is at hand. 

Well, the Nose, though satisfying, wasn't 
everything up here. On all sides were other 
mountains. One in particular, just over the 
way, as it were, which was almost terrifying 
to look at. Right from its top (and it was 
higher than the Nose) its side fell, to all 
appearance sheer, at the blue lake between 
our precipices and it. A mountain about 
two miles long, the sight of its white and 
black wall, broken in places by deep water 
gullies, was something to remember. Farther 
north again were the famous teeth of 
Torridon, by Loch Torridon, a row of sharp 
black points reaching to 3,500 feet above sea- 
level. And close west was the bald, white 
head of An Ruadh Stac, with hooked Beinn 
Damh just the other side of him. Superb 
fellows all, with blue lochs great and small 
set in the valleys and hollows everywhere. 

Having glutted myself with this great 
view, I made for that other peak to the right. 
Here was new sensation, and no mistake! 
It proved to be as sheer on the east and north 
sides as sheer could be for many hundred 
feet. On the east, after that first precipice, 
there was a second lower down which ended. 
in a wooded glen, shooting away to a sea- 
level valley, with the luxurious hunting- 
lodge of the tenant set among the trees 
about 2,750 feet below me. I had already 
been in that house and eaten some of the 
fruit in the acres of glass of its conserva- 
tories. Figs, plums, grapes, pears, apricots, 
and hes were all growing in that dark 
hole, shadowed by ancient fir-trees, and it 
seemed almost as if I could throw a stone 
right from my perch into the gardens of the 
lodge. 

Gn this outthrust of the Nose Mountain 
I enjoyed the lunch which I had so fairly 
earned. 

There was no wind—only the fresh cool 
air of the heights. The very papers I let 
drift into space were a long time descending 
out of sight, and, as often before in such 
situations, there was a curious unsettling 
inclination in myself to follow them in their 
journey. But that would have been a very 
mad business, unless I could first have come 
to an arrangement with three or four golden 
eagles to play parachute for me in the enter- 
prise. There were, however, no eagles in 
sight, I am sorry to say. 

Midges instead of eagles. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of them. You wouldn’t 
have thought they would care for a 
spot where there was so little human blood 
to suck ; yet there they were. Learned men 
tell us that there are 150 varieties of 
these wretches, all, even the smallest, 
marvels of useful construction. Like the 
mosquito, they have the deftest imple- 
ments to bore into one’s skin, and every 
convenience for the quick tasting of the 
blood of their victims. But though one may 
admire them thus under the microscope 
and tolerate them as a matter of course in a 
Scott.sh glen on a moist warm summer 
evening, here, 3,000 feet above the Atlantic, 
they seemed quite out of place. 

They, more than inclination, moved me 
onwards. 

With the afternoon still young, I deter- 
mined to mike for the pointed top of the 
Nose's neighbour mountain north, Sgurr 
Ruadh, to give him his melodious Gaelic 
name. In crowflight distance it was only 
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a mile and a-half away, but to get to it I had 
to ma some ticklish scrambling down 
the Nose's craggy side in that direction. 
Three little lochs in the gap had to be 

and another climb of 800 feet faced ere 
I landed on Sgurr Ruadh’s really delightful 
red p»ak. 

That Nose scrambling was quie ticklish. 
The side was very little out of the perpen- 
dicular for a couple of hundred feet, and not 
all the rocks to which I clung were fast 
supporte. Looking back safely from the 
blue lochans, it seemed something to 
congratulate myself about. And yet it was 
of course nothing to what may be done on 
mountains. These have a very kind wa 
of adding to on?s self.respect in Such 
matters. Having begun by trying to frighten 
you, they end with a sort of smile at you 
as you wipe your moistened hands when your 
work is done. Bravo, old chap!" they 
seem to say. ‘I’m not half so bad as I 
look, am I? And you're a—a good un! 

A stately stag (almost a royal) and a 
couple of hinds were surprised on the north 
side of Sgurr Ruadh. They were only a 
few feet below me, among the mossed 
rocks; but the moment I showed on the top, 
away they pelted down at breakneck pace. 

And now I was in for the severest half-hour 
of the day, which had been already a pretty 
long one. Sgurr Ruadh's west side was the 
way I chose for my descent, and right from 
the summit it fell in one tremendous slope, 
some 2,500 feet high, to the waters of wild 
little Loch  Fionnaraich—Fingal's Lake. 
That was the gradient of it in about a 
mile, though certain of the upper and middle 
parts of the descent were much worse 
than such a gradient indicates. 

After the topmost crags I was on a vast 
slide of white and crimson granite screes 
and dust, deeply.furrowed by rains ; a slide 
as steep as the slope of an old-fashioned 
candle-extinguisher ! Now, for short dis- 
tances, screes of any kind are harmless 
enough ; but I confess I felt a little alarmed 
by the menace of a Poor involuntary 
tobozgan of a thousand or more feet before 
getting pulled up, to say nothing about the 
chance of being suffocated by an avalanche 
of dust and rocks on the way. The footi 
was of the vilest and most precarious kind. 
Vesuvius's cone is about as steep as this, 
but there one sinks to mid-shin in the ash, 
and the footing is thus firm. Here rocks 
and powder slid with me, and at any time I 
might have tripped over a submerged boulder 
and been shot onward, flat-faced to the moun- 
tain, mauled first and then choked. So I 
surmised. 

Yet all went well enough on the whole. 
Two or three times I thought I was stumped, 


and paused on a tottering perch to take 
better beari But nothing dreadful hap- 
pened, and Fingal's' blue lake came nearer 
and nearer. 


And how I did rush through the final 
furlong or so of heather and Dog Sete the 
pur sands of this lovely little three-sided 

ome of good, but very coy, pink-fleshed 
trout! I had earned my bathe at last. 
With some nine miles of nearly level walking 
still before me ere I could sup at home, 
I wanted that bathe badly. 

It was & delightful dip. The soft sand, 
foot-marked with deer, led me very gradually 
into deep water, and not & soul was in sight. 

But afterwards! What in the world 
must I do but come straight out of the water 
and sit all unawares on the heather-bloom 
just above an ants’ nest? If you have 
never done that sort of thing, take my 
advice and never do it. Just for a moment 
or two, before I realised my idiocy, I thought 
l was seized by some peculiar acute form 
of cramp. Then up I jumped, for the pain 
was not to be endured, and into the water 
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again, where I stayed until I drowned all the 

r little guards of that hidden city who 
had, I suppose, been bidden to charge at the 
sudden and very solid obetruction to the 


pe and order of their arrangements. But 
felt 


their bites for a good hour afterwards. 

And so, in the main, ended my day on this 
famous old Nose Mountain of Ross-shire. 
The tramp home was not particularly 
pleasant, neither among the heather of this 
side glen nor in those other miles of the 
valley road. It had been a long day! 

But it was a good day to have lived 
through, nevertheless. At ten o'clock that 
night I went out in the boat on the loch and 
saw the stars clustered over the Nose’s 
brow like a tiara of diamonds; and, knowi 
the old chap then so intimately, I 
with the stars that he deserved such a 
decoration. And when the time came 
to quit that little house in the wilds (the 
apples were ripe then, and the last goose- 
berries had long disappeared), the Nose 
Mountain was the thing of all I was most 
sorry to say Good-bye to. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


ENGLI&H schools seem to be as popular as ever with 
the royalties of tbe world. For example, it is reported 
that a son of the famous King Lobengula has just been 
put in a school in Staffordshire; and one remembers 
that two sons of King Lewanika of Barotseland (who 
was one of the Coronation visitors) were sent to a Kent 
school. The future King of Stam graduated at Oxford, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar is an old Harrow boy, the 
present Queen of Portugal was educated at an English 
school, Duke Carl Theodore of Bavaria went through 
a great part of his medical course in London. And it 
is an Eton boy who rules over the Duchy of Saxe- 
Ooburg-Gotha. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL BEnrxs.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
“ Ship on Fire.” 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


ARTHUR F. KEMBLK (age 174), Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand tn order of merit.) 


Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
Glos.; Allan J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, 
R.E.: Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora Road, 
Caulfleld, Victoria, Australia ; Charles Johnson Cress- 
well, Highfield, Marple, Cheshire; James Godfrey Bell, 
43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Manchester; Thomas Bones, 
jun., 46 High Street, Cheehunt, Herts ; Thomas Quayle, 
8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland; William A. Boyd, 
Bankhouse, Darvel, srt gr N.B.; Duncan Alex. 
McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow; 
Edith M. Wood, 4 Terlingham Gardens, Folkestone ; 
Ernest W harrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan Street, New Benwell, 
Newcastleon-Tyne; Mary Florence Hartley, 397 Bee- 
serer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Oanada; Ernest A. Gunn, 
44 Honley Road, Catford, 8.E.; John Wilson Kennedy, 
31 Viewmouot Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; William 
Burrows, 28 Benoe Road, Preston; Ernest Entwisle, 
31 Rydal Terrace, Manchester Road, Bury, Lancs.; 
Stephen J. Thrower, Northanger, Queen's Road, Alton, 
Hanta: Frederick Noel Stokes, Public School, Mon- 
tagu, Cape Colony, South Africa; Frank Rudolphe 
Carter Newn'iam, 33 Lavender Sweep, Olapham Junc- 
tion, London, s.w.; Leonard Till, 1 College Street, 
Winchester, Hants; Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, 
Hants: William George Love, 21 Victoria Road, Oliarl - 
ton, Kent; James M. Thomsoh, 457 King Street, Aber- 
deen; John Paine, Privett Schools, near Alton, Hants ; 
Ernest E. Sutton, Castle Howard Gardens, Welburn, 
York; Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, 
Northumberland; Harold Armstrong, National Schools, 
Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire; Gertrude May 
Davis, 20 West Cliff, Preston, Lancashire; Frederick 
Francis Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, Haverstock Hill, 
Hampetead, N.W. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 677. 
Bv E. J. Wi TER-WOOD. 
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| WHITE. | 8+7=15 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


A fine game in the match between E. 
Lasker and F. J. Marshall in New York. 


WHITE—MARSHALL = BILACK—LABKER 

1. P—Q 4 P—Q 4 

2. P—QB4 P—K 3 

3. Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B3 

4. B—Kt 5 B—K 2 

5. P—K 3 Kt—K 5 

6. BxB QB 

7. B—Q3 Kt x Kt 

8. Px Kt Kt—Q 2 

9. Kt—B 3 Castles 
10. Castles . R—Q sq 
11. Q—B 2 Kt—B sq 
12. Kt—K 5 P—Q B4 
13. Q R—Kt sq. Q—B2 

14. Q—Kt 3 P—Q Kt 3 
15. BPxP K PxP 

16. Q—R 4 B—Kt 2 
17. Q—Q sq. R—Q 3 

18. Q—Kt 4 R—K s 

19. Q—Kt 3 K R—K 3 
20. B—B 5 K R—K 2 
21. P—K B4 B—B sq 
22. Bx B RxB 
23.'Q—B 3 Q—Q 3 
24. K R—B sq. KR—B2 
25. P—K R 3 P—K R3 
20. K—R 2 Kt—R 2 
27. Q—R 5 Kt—B 3 
28. Q—B 5 PxP 
29. K Px P Kt—K 5 (a) 
30. Kt x P (b) RxKt 
31. Qx R ch. R—B sq. 
32. Q—Kt 7 Q x P ch. 
33. K—Kt sq. Q—K 6 ch. 
34. K—R 2 Q—Kt 6 ch. 
35. K—Kt sq. Kt—Q 7 
36. QxQPch.  K—R sq. 
37. K—R sq. Kt—B 6 
38. Px Kt (c) Qx R P ch. 
39. K—Kt sq. Q—Kt 6 ch. 
40. K—R sq. R—B 5 
41. Q—Q 8 ch. K—R 2 
42. R—B sq. R—B 4 


F 
(a) Black would have fared badly if the 
R had taken the P, for there would have 
followed 30, Qx R ch., RX Q. 31, RxR 
ch, K—R 2. 32, R—K R 8 ch., K * R. 
33, Kt x P.ch, K—R 2. 34, Kt x O. 

(5) A hasty move, but White would have 
lost anyhow, for if 32, Q—Kt 4, Rx P. 

(c) Qx Kt makes a longer game. 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK: 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega,” “The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE ATTACK BY ROBBERS—HAPPY EVENINGS. 


T day was unusually fine, even for this ground and began to climb a neighbouring which was a bare sun-scorched bluff, though 

beautiful land. Although in under hill, a breeze from the sea cooled their brows down below but a little way they had been 
the trees, with th» luxuriant masses of and made mountaineering a pleasure rather wading to the knees among radiantly lovely 
tangled creepers and thorns, the air was than a toil. heaths and wild-flowers. All around and 
close and hot, as soon as they got on higher They stood at last on the highest peak, beneath them was scenery that held them 
spellbound in admiration. Was ever sea 
more blue than yonder sleeping ocean ? were 
ever woods and wooded knolls, hills and 
vales and rocks, more fantastically coloured 
and draped ? Then the silence that reigned 
over everything lent an additional charm to 
the picture. For to-day not a breath of 
wind was there to raise a ripple on the sea 
or stir a leaf in the forest. 

" Ah, it is good to be here," said the 
Prince simply. 

“ I think," said Johnnie, that amidst 
such scenery as this one might live and 
die.” 

“ Aren't. you fellows getting hungry ?” 
SORDON the ship’s soldier unromantic- 

y. 
Toko laughed now. What a thorough 
Englishman thou art, O son of Mars! 
Dinner first. Always dinner; and every- 
thing else may follow or go to the wall as it 
pleases—beauty, poetry, romance, love 
itself. But look! Far inland yonder I 
think I can see smoke up-curling against the 
greenery of the hillside.” 

Happy thought,” said the soldier. Let 
us make tracks in that direction. Per- 
adventure some coy little maiden may accord 
us welcome and give us of the milk of the 
goat to drink. Goat's milk and food were 
made to marry. Shall we move ?” 

In a country like this, however, it is 
difficult to take one's bearings properly, so 
it is no wonder that they never reached that 
hut or house whence the smoke ascended. 

But they found themselves lost, if that be 
not an Irish bull. While they were won- 
dering what they should do, a little jet- 
black boy, large in head and stomach, 
started from a bush near at hand and scurried 
away like a hare, seeming to have as many 
legs on him as a Manx penny. 

Let us follow him," said one. We're 
sure to come to a Mum, d 

They did so before long, but here was a 
mystery ; of all these ten or twelve grass 
huts not one had an inmate. Yet the fire 
in the centre was hardly extinguished, while 
cooking-utensils, fruit, and even arms, lay 
A B scattered about, as if the place had been 

Aui | ANA * K abandoned in sudden alarm. 
——— . “Oh, by the way,” exclaimed Butler, 
An Indian Trooper. “I had forgotten: but Naylor advised me 
(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by F. BLEWITT.) before I started not to go too far inland. 
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The men on this coast, he says, are smugglers, 
pirates, cutthroats, and robbers.” 

„In that case, said Toko, “the best 
policy is a retreat.” 

* When we've dined, Toko, 
before.” 

And down the soldier sat. 

They found fish and fruit and eggs. Toko 
stirred up a fire, and, raising a trident over 
it, camp-style, cooked the fish while the 
eggs were being roasted in the hot ashes. 
Then they drank the health of the reigning 
monarch. 

“ I feel another man now,” said Butler, 
lighting a weed and throwing himself down 
on his back to enjoy himself. 

By the bye, Butler, aren't we lost?“ 

* So we are. Had almost forgotten it. 
But yonder is a hill. Presently we shall 
ascend, take our bearings, make tracks, and 
reach the boat easily before sunset.” 

A little pathway led into the wood, and this 
they followed for half a mile till it ended 
abruptly at the foot of a tree-trunk which 
was evidently a kind of staircase. 

* Leads to some sort of habitation," said 
Toko. Up I go.” 

They watched him till he disappeared in a 
cave some thirty feet above them. 

Kind of Jack-and-the-beanstalk busi- 
ness," said the soldier. Up I go next.” 

Then he also disappeared. 

And just at that moment a savage yell 
rent the forest, and spear after spear flew 
past and over Johnnie Reid ; and probably 
no cat ever went up a tree more quickly than 
that youngster now did. 

They were ambushed—that was plain 
enough, and caught like rats in a trap. 
Hurriedly now they examined the cave; 
but no human being was here, though there 
were goods and stores enough to store a 
ship. 

“ This is a pretty kettle of fish, Toko,” 
quoth the ship's soldier. How lucky we 
had finished dinner!“ 

He pulled out his revolver as he spoke. 

* I'm going to shoot,” he said, if a head 
shows." 

But no head did show, and the afternoon 
was already well advanced. If darkness 
should fall before they got clear, not one of 
them would see daylight. They had just 
determined to clear out at all hazards, when 
another wild exultant yell rent the forest, 
and surely here was Birnam Wood advancing 
on them. Brushwood and branches, but 
never a figure to be seen. 

The enemy's plans were patent enough 
now, and our heroes were to be smoked out, 
and perhaps the tree which formed their 
only means of escape burned down. 

There was not a moment to lose. They 
just looked at their little guns to see that 
all was right, and in ten seconds more Toko 
was down that tree, the others coming on 
behind in quick time. 

A rattling volley cleared the way; then, 
following savage tactics, they leapt over 
obstacles and quickly took to the bush. 

Whoever and whatever these natives were, 
they had drawn well off; and their shouts 
could soon be heard a good quarter of a mile 
away, and after a few minutes' silence the 
yelling was again heard, but now more to the 
front. 

„We're being outflanked,” said Toko 
hurriedly, * and our retreat seawards cut 
off. Back, boys! Back!" 

There is no doubt the enemy had now 
scattered themselves out some distance 
ahead, and were only waiting the approach 
of the Dare Alls, when they would try to 
close in and wipe them out. 

To retreat seemed equally dangerous, but 
they chose this plan, though, after all, it 
might only make matters worse. 

For an hour at least they wandered in the 


and not 
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forest, every now and then pausing to 
listen. 

At length, they suddenly found themselves 
on rising ground, and soon on a steep hill, 
up which they climbed to the very top before 
they paused to look about and beneath 
them. 

There were no signs of the ship anywhere; 
but yonder was the sea, which they knew 
they dared not now attempt to reach. 

Well, if attacked on that hilltop they could 
at least fight with free hands. 

But they must fortify, and that too right 
speedily. It was easy enough to raise a ram- 
part facing the only side from which a 
rush could be made; the other sides were 
sheer precipices that not even an ape could 
have scaled. 

Pieces of rock were placed handy ; and just 
as night was about to fall—for already the 
sun was getting over to the horizon—Toko 
announced the completion of the fort, and 
the ship’s soldier said he was getting hungry 
again. 

No sound or sign of life was there in the 
forest beneath for many long hours after the 
sun had gone down. Then up sailed a big 
round moon. Just one minute red, then 
white as burnished silver, and all the land- 
scape was flooded with a light almost as 
bright as day. 

Would they come now ? They must have 
seen the building of the fort, and must know 
that those within it would be prepared to 
tight to the death. 

A cry now, as of some night bird, far 
down beneath! Then something dark 
was seen creeping up the hill, nearer and 
nearer to the rampart. Birnam Wood 
again! Well, Birnam Wood might spoil the 
aim of the revolver, but would be small 
protection against rocks; and frequently 
these were let loose and an avalanche 
scattered the enemy quite as effectually as 
gun-fire. 

But again and again the attackers came 
on, and soon in a swarm they were near 
enough to throw their spears. A volley 
now, with yells following, showing the 
little guns had done their work. Another 
and another volley, and the enemy were on 
the ramparts. 

It would have been all over now, and 
speedily too, had not assistance been close at 
hand, and up the hill from the forest swarmed 
à body of bluejackets. 

Revolver and cutlass did their clearing 
work, and rifle-fire completed the victory. 

On board ship all hands turned out to 


welcome the lost ones back. Butler had 


received a spear-wound on the head, and 
Johnnie a cut across the hand. His wound 
had not spoiled the soldier's appetite in the 
least, for among the first words he uttered 
as soon as he found himself on board were 
these : 

* Come into the wardroom, boys, and have 
a bit of supper with me." 

They did so, and, while enjoying it, the 
paymaster himself entered. 

" Humph !” he 
eh? Well, when fools will be fools, I say, 
serve them right!" and that was all the 
welcome they had from Naylor. 


No better training could any otlicer have 
than that received on board H.M.S. Dare AU 
during her whole commission. Soldiers may 
be made in six months—though I doubt it 
very much—but it takes long years to make 
a British war-sailor ; and well would it be for 
our Empire if, everywhere and always, not 
one but twenty great cruisers were kept 
constantly on the move as the Dare <All 
was, 

The events of that :lmost fatal evening 
on the shores of Madagascar were duly 
logged and reported upon to the Admiralty. 


.Nelson's 


growled. '* Narrow shave, 


Had the captain of the Dare All been a 
fire-eating fellow like Paymaster Naylor, 
he would have landed bluejackets and 
marines and sought revenge for the assault 
upon his officers; but he considered that 
those pirates or freebooters had received 
punishment enough, and that to have 
invaded their woodlands might only have 
led us into one of those little wars for which 
Britain is so famous. But a punitive 
expedition into the island would probably 
have been barren of results, A village or 
two of palm-leaf huts might have been 
destroyed, the cave looted and blown up 
with dynamite; but the actual marauders 
would have fled into the far interior, from 
which a small army of British soldiers could 
scarce have routed them. 

Neither Butler nor Johnnie had gone on 
the sick list, and in two weeks’ time, or a 
little over, both were fit once more. 


Life in the Dare All was to our hero, for 
many and many a long month, just one 
long pleasant dream. Not that he was 
idle—it would not have been pleasant in that 
case, 

“The devil still some mischief finds 
For idle hands to do.” 


The commander of a British cruiser at 
sea has the interest of every young fellow in 
the gunroom at heart, and he sees, too, that 
they attend to their duties, not only on 
deck, but below as well. Indeed, a mid- 
shipman's studies are not over by any 
means on the day he joins the Service and a 
commissioned ship. Everything he learned 
in the Britannta or at the Naval College has 
to be practised and his knowledge of sea- 
manship at its best kept up; and nowadays 
there is the study of engineering and gunnery 
added, while the management of sailing 
craft of every sort à middy or junior lieu- 
tenant must have at his finger-ends. He 
must be soldier-sailor all in one, and the 
more perfect he is the more certain is his 
advancement in the Service. 

Well, doubtless he must wait his turn for 
promotion. At least, this is the rule. 
Middies now are not midshipmen before 
they are out of their swaddling-clothes, as 
they were in the rough-and-tumble days of 
time. But the clever young 
fellow of whom the best reports are sent home 
to the Admiralty the oftenest is more likely 
to get the best places and be appointed to 
ships at sea and positioned on shore when 
fighting is going on that give him splendid 
chances of distinguishing himself. 

No doubt Johnnie Reid knew this. 
But there was something else he knew— 
namely, that a junior officer should always 
be on the jump or qui vive when danger is 
nigh, and always ready and willing to volun- 
teer for anything, even if it be the leading 
of a forlorn hope. 

The days of promotion by patronage are 
happily over; but every lad who enters 
the Royal Navy should remember that he is 
under his own patronage, and that is best of 
all He may be only a second-class boy, 
or he may be a young officer; but atten- 
tion to duty, esprit de corps, perfect disci- 
pline, if he is an open-faced, brave-hearted 
lad, will most assuredly lead to his advance- 
ment. 

A boy will not have the true courage, 
however, to do much good as a volunteer 
if he does not keep himself in perfect health. 
On the other hand, the spirit of à volunteer 
may be good, but the flesh be weak. He 
makes the best sailor-officer, therefore, who 
is an athlete in every sense of the word; 
and it will not be regulation drill alone 
that can keep him up to the mark in this 
respect. i 

But not only to Johnnie, but to Toko 
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as well, athletics Were a pastime. 
positively loved it. 

Shall I be oing out of my way ifI 

hat it is their love for feats 

of strength and dancing that makes the 


They 


of strength and skill on his way home, and 
80 he grows up an athlete, not in any one 


that there were t inseparables on 
board, and that they were the same who 
that wild adventure on the shores of 
agascar. So it fell out that Bellamy 
was never better pleased than when the 
trio came to spend the evening with him. 
There was lots of fun on such nights, for 
none of his guests were shy, and you might 
have heard them laughing from any end of 
the upper deck you i 
standing at. 
en the conversation showed signs of 
lulling, there was always marvellous little 
Tim to fall back upon; and when tongues 
needed a rest, there was the band to listen to. 
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But whether the band played at the 
wardroom door or outside the captain's 


young fellows of the gunroom, the chance 
of having a hop, valse, allop, or hornpipe. 
The hornpipe specially appealed to the 


. men, and they knew, too, that it was given 


A ring would 
instantly be formed of bluejackets, with 
officers a yard or two behind, and into this 
magic circle dropped sailor after sailor, 
one done another come on, as a tar phrased 
it, to keep up the fun. fe one 
emulated, rivalled, and even tried to 
Outshine the other, with legs and bag 
breeches that moved 80 quickly one could 
hardly follow thene. 

Captain Bellamy was one of the best 
Officers that ever trod the planks of a 
e was strict, a perfect 
disciplinarian, and would see to it that dut 
was done; but everything connected with 
the comfort of his men, their clothing, their 
food, and their recreation received his 


Johnnie went forward the very next 
evening, and Toko accompanied him. 
Little Tim was in glorious form that night. 
The fact is, that a very large and hand. 
(To be continued. ) 
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some black cat belonging to the bo's'n had 
been in the habit of attacking him when. 


battle, and Succeeded in biting fully half an 
inch off Pussy's tail So he Was on extra 
good terms with himself. 

The men had made & Suit of marine's 
uniform for Tim; and after he had gone 


solemnity, and his fora e-cap stuck roguishly 
on the left side of his ead, he first touched 
his brow on every side of him. 


stand easy ” coolly sat down. 

Then a toy gun was given him, 

À sergeant now gave the words of com. 
mand, and as well as a dog could do it he 
obeyed every one of them, 

** Shouldah ha’ ms!” 


or Tim's hams must 
have been pretty tired, and he was permitted 


* 


to come down off his tub, amidst such a 


Start and listen. 
Again it rang out on the clear night air, 
ut nearer now. 
Clear for action Pid 
Then what a change ! 
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spared the 
indignity of handcuffs, the officer in 


rushed on its Way was conducive to medi. 
tation. 

He remembered his former journey through 
the same región, when the fields were green 
with grass, or golden with g 
harvest ; when the full-foliaged elms, sheep 
pasturing, cows grazing, church and village, 
and comfortable homesteads, had presented 
to his view a shifting panorama of English 


had lain as a burden of inexpressible misery 
upon his soul through the past years. He 
longed to pour forth his confession to his 
mother and crave her Pity and forgiveness. 


* 


By THE Rey, A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Wallaby-man," etc, 


Cllustrated by P. v. BRADSHAW.), 


CHAPTER XVII. —A RETURN JOURN EY. 


He, the outcast, guilt-stained, affected in 
brain, stunted in bodily growth—he, who 


unuttered and unutterable misery into his 
mother's arms, to wee out a confession, 
and crave the forfeited blessing of her love 
and pity. 

But how could he hope for forgiveness ? 
e had 


their former home at Kelington, after the 
trial at Bristol ? -She had read the account 
in the newspaper—his proved alibi—and 
consequent acquittal. He had wondered, 
on that former occasion, as the train hurried 
him on his journey from Bristol homewards, 
whether she would be convinced of his 
innocence, She put his 


smooth away the remembrance of the 
world's cruel injustice ? 

She had met him at the door, with her 
face pale as the crumb of bread, and a look 
of intense anxiety to read in his face 
the assurance of innocence. The sight of 
her face had Struck him with such instant 


consciousness of guilt, and had so over- 
whelmed him with shame and dismay, that 


might threaten to strike her. 
n the days that followed, her one idea 


or the trial, or the acquittal. 
their eyes once met, for more than the 
flash of a second, since that day of return. 
Hundreds of times Gilbert had been conscious 


His thoughts flowed back to the days of 
childhood. 
hated school—how he had never made 
friends among the boys, nor afterwards on 
the Britannia. There was à queer twist in 
his character, which made him unsociable 
and morose. He thought of his mother's 
teaching before he went to school, for hig 
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mind drifted vaguely without attention to 
the sequence of events. 

He thought of the fearful hallucinations 
which continually troubled him. Could he 
hope to have shaken off the haunting 
memory for ever by confessing his crime ? 
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„We're getting near Blandborne—next 
station but one.” (No reply.) ‘° Twas a 
rum go, your giving yourself up at last, 
after lying dark so long. Stone-broke, eh?“ 
(No reply.) “I suppose you feel pretty 
glum—but you gave us a deal of bother, 


" Ay—gives a chap a pinch of Dutch 
courage. It's just as well to be sociable. 
I shall have to say a word about you before 
the magistrates. If I tell them you're a 
surly cantankerous individual, it will go 
against you." 


The barrister had held out to him the 
hope that his confession might bring him 


one way and another. Seldom a chap 


„When will they have me up?“ 
manages to escape arrest so long. Can't 


“ To-morrow or day after, maybe. They 
won't keep you waiting long. You'l have 
to make yourself comfortable at the police- 
station till they're ready for you.“ 

“ I should not care, if they would give me 
a fair trial." 

" You won't find cause to complain. 
There won't be no bother about that. It's a 
clear case—all plain sailing. You shot 
the chap, and he will give evidence. "They'll 
send you to prison, right enough, to wait 
What more would you 
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E 2 It mene eee.“ + S | ` | | | | for the Assizes. 
: | expect ? ” 
i I never meant to hurt the chap.” 
| „Oh, you didn't? Well, you can tell 
| the magistrates so. Perhaps they may 
swallow it. But how do you mean, you 
didn’t want to hurt him? You can’t 
put a bullet through a man’s arm without 
urting him, can you? 
Gilbert made no reply. The sergeant 
1 continued : 
* You see, when a cove deliberately pots 
a man with a revolver, it stands to reason 
that he meant to cause him some incon- 
venience, to say the least. That's what they 
call the primafashee argument." 
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*** "was a rum go, your giving yourself up at last. 


peace. The star of that hope shone through 
the black clouds. He fixed his mental gaze 
upon it, and it seemed to afford him a ray of 
untold comfort. À 

The police-officer eyed his prisoner from 
time to time, and as the journey drew 
towards its close he presently broke the 
silence which had hitherto prevailed, 


you speak ? I don't bear you no ill-feeling. 
ere, have a drop of this." 

The sergeant took a flask from his pocket 
and handed it to his silent companion. 
The act compelled an acknowledgment. 

Gilbert took it, and swallowed a small 
draught of the contents. “ Thank you," 
he said; “ it warms one up a bit.” 


There's some sense in it," said Gilbert; 
but it was all a mistake that I hit him. 
I only wanted to frighten him." 

Well, if that’s to be your line of defence, 
I doubt how it will work. You may have 
& job to satisfy the magistrates, but you can 
try. A man is at liberty to say all he can 
for himself. But it seems a poor sort of 
excuse. Can't you think of a better? 

„It's the truth, anyhow. I could have 
shot him dead if I had wanted to." 

* Possibly—though from what I heard 
there wasn't much time for taking aim. 
It was a pretty smart race, wasn't it ? " 

“ gave him a room's start.“ 

“ Ay, 80 they said—and I about split with 
laughing at the notion! I've been on duty 
at coursing-matches, when they give the hare 
a start before they unleash the dogs. But 
coursing a man through a house, with a 
room's start, is a corker ! You must be an 
original sort of a chap—a regular genius! 

The train slowed up at Winston Station, 
where tickets were taken. Blandborne was 
reached shortly afterwards, and Gilbert 
Deathomey retired from public view within 
the walls of the police-station. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


“ H**? kek ? hek ! 

With this loud menacing note, the 
falcon's war-cry, there came a rush through 
the air, and a wild whirl of feathers was 
beating round Rob Darroch’s head, almost 
deafening him, and knocking him flat. 

“ The falcon!” he cried, as, shielding his 
eyes and face with one hand, he snatched 
up a piece of detached rock with the other 
and struck out blindly. The bird darted off 
a little, but immediately returned to the 
attack, whooping and whirling round the 
ledge. | 


Authors of “ The Golden Astrolabe,” etc. 


CHAPTER X.—THE LEATHER BUCKET. 


Now, a peregrine falcon, though not by 
any means so large a bird as, for instance, 
a black eagle, is yet almost as difficult a 
customer to tackle. Darroch soon saw that 
he must either make himself scarce or run 
the risk of having his eyes pecked out. 

He was on his knees on the ledge, and 
yelling at the pitch of his voice to frighten 
his feathered foe; he moved backwards, but 
it would have gone hard with him had not 
St. Maur suddenly darted out from the 
bushes, seized the collapsible bucket (still 
three parts full), end flung it, water and all, 


with such good aim that the falcon received 
a shower-bath which drenched it from beak 
to tail, not to speak of a blow in the neck 
which half stunned it and silenced its 
squaking for quite three minutes. 

“ Hooroosh !" cried the triumphant St. 
Maur. “ Back with you, Rob, into this 
cave place behind, and drag the invalid 
after you. I'll follow." 

“ Right you are!" panted Darroch, and 
turned to look for Archie, whom he had 
forgotten in the excitement of the moment. 

His lordship, meanwhile, was having a 


queer time. He had sunk down on the 
rocky shelf, which seemed to be heaving 
under him like a boat in a choppy sea, and 
as he lay the horrible dreams returned to 
him—a huge bird winged like a griffin and 
having the leering face of Ronald suddenly 
came itia: down out of nothingness, 
and, pressing him flat with its giant body, 
dug its murderous talons into his throat. 
Wildly did he struggle, striving to thrust 
off its weight, which seemed to fill the 
universe ; when of a sudden it vanished like 
smoke, and he rose with a wild shriek to 
flee from other chimeras which he felt were 
hot-foot on the way to torture him. 

Darroch looked round. His lordship was 
tottering on the brink of the abyss—the lad's 
form seemed to strike his eye in falling— 
and instinctively he darted out his arms to 
save him. Then 

It was all over in an instant; how, Rob 
knew not, but there he was, lying full length 
on the ledge, with Archie swinging below, 
grasping his wrist like grim death, and 
looking up at him with a ghost-white face. 

Darroch thought his arm had come from 
its socket, but, with a yell, he gave one 
mighty heave, and lo! his lordship lay 
beside him, sobbing and shaking as if his 
heart would break. 

This episode passed in a flash, and Ewart 
St. Maur, who had turned to see it, had 
hardly time to give voice to his alarm, when 
Darroch staggered to his feet, and, half- 
carrying, half-dragging Archie, pulled him 
through the fringe of bushes at the rear of 
the ledge into the dark cavern-like chamber 
beyond. Ewart followed, throwing stones 
as he went at the falcon, which had recovered 
from its shower-bath and was sailing in to 
do battle once more. 

The screen of leaves closed after them 
just in time, for their feathered foe, joined 
now by its mate, a much larger bird than 
itself, and lashed to blind fury by the treat- 
ment it had received, came rushing through 
the air with beak and talons extended, 
determined to tear in pieces these impudent 
invaders of its eyrie. 
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Rob, old man, are you all right?” 
asked St. Maur when they had taken a 
“ breather.” 

“ Well, I feel pretty much marked and 
scratched up, and rather rocky,” panted 
Darroch, “ but not so bad. My! we are in 
a nice mess now. How are we going to get 
down to Rotterdam with those great beasts 
out there ready to chaw us up whenever wo 
show our noses ? " 

Ask me another; but we must get out 
of this somehow." 

* Wish I had old Pepper-box here," con- 
tinued St. Maur in a vicious tone, and he 
relieved his feelings by poking his head from 
his covert and hurling a piece of rock at the 
falcons, which were swooping about outside, 
and screaming wildly, as if daring them to 
* come out.” 

" [t's no use trying anything there till 
these birds raise the blockade, said Darroch. 
Look here !—what sort of a place is this 
we've dropped into? Is there no way out 
from the inside—no passage or anything?“ 

He looked about him. So far as he could 
judge in the dim light, they seemed to be in 
à far from unroomy cavern, cut out of the 
solid rock. Where he was crouching beside 


Archie, the ceiling was scarcely more than 
a foot above his head, but, as the apartment 
seemed to expand considerably farther back, 
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he took a half-dozen steps, then stopped 
and faced about towards the entrance. The 
shape and width of the remarkable apart ment 
seemed to be curiously regular. 

His eyes had now become accustomed to 
the change from the brilliant sunshine out- 
side to the coxaparative dimness within, and 
it seemed to him that the space near the 
entrance was really quite light, for the sun’s 
rays filtered through countless chinks in the 
leafy screen, dotting the rugged floor of the 
cave with spots of sunshine. 

He went a dozen or more steps farther 
back, stepping cautiously with his bare feet 
and groping with his hands, when he found 
that there was a cross-chamber, or gallery, 
into which he could penetrate no great 
distance on either side on account of the 
darkness, 

So he continued his course somewhat 
farther, straight away from the entrance, 
and after turning at length and facing about 
—because it was impossible to distinguish 
anything except when looking towards the 
light—he was interested to see that the gal- 
lery was less regular, or, at least, was more 
broken by crossings or side-paseages. 

There's something very odd about this,” 
he thought. It doesn't look like the work 
of men, and it doesn't look natural either." 

(To be contínued.) 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Bv Jonn LEA, 


Author of “The Raven’s Riddle," “ Byrope's Biography," The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," etc. etc. 


1 SLEPT that night in downright earnest, 
and there is no knowing how long the 
blissful state of unconsciousness would have 
lasted if the sudden descent of some half- 
dozen paint-tins from the shelf overhead had 
not roused me. The ship was pitching and 
rolling in an alarming manner, causing the 
tins to trundle backwards and forwards with 
great animation. A faint grey light was 
stealing through the port-hole, and on look- 
ing up I saw that streams of rain were 
scudding past. Douglas still slept on. 

Staggering to my feet and clutching at 
the shelf and walls for support, I contrived 
to collect the rolling débri« and pile it in 
such a way that it was not likely to break 
loose again. Then I prepared myself for 
slumber once more, and soon forgot all 
things on sea or land. 

On returning to wakefulness a second 
time, the “ cabin " was full of light, but the 
motion of the ship had, if anything, in- 
creased. Douglas turned over and sat up. 

** Ia it a storm ? " said he. 

* It has been pretty rough all night," I 
remarked with the air of a look-out man, 
* and there seems to be a tidy swell on 
now." 

We sat and listened for some time. The 
buffets of the waves as they crashed against 


CHAPTER X.—STORM AND CALM. 


the sides of the Kittiwake could easily be 
felt and heard. 

" Funny, we don't hear anyone about, 
isn't it ? " said Douglas, blinking up at the 
port-hole. 

I was about to agree, when a curious 
sound fell on our ears. It was as though a 
scuffle was taking place in the passage out- 
side our door. Then came a great deal of 
shouting, with hurrying footsteps, and all 
was again silent. Douglas leapt to his feet 
and clambered on to our “ look-out " box. 

„Oh, I say, look here! he whined in a 
tone that made my blood run cold. But it 
ran colder still at what I saw when I climbed 
beside him. Huge foam-topped hills of 
green sea were rolling towards us, like 
mountains capped with snow. So high 
that their approach darkened our narrow 
cabin ; so high that they eclipsed the drab 
clouds near the horizon. We could hear 
them coming, with the hissings of a thousand 
serpents; and as the Kittiwake heeled over, 
they broke and boomed along her side, 
leaving the next moment a green abyss 
that it made us giddy to look into. 

* She won't stand this for long," said I, 
with a tremor that I could not check. 

Douglas was mute and pale; a terror 
had seized him, and, with a stitled cry, he 
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plunged at the door. It was securely 
locked; but, as though in answer to the 
appeal of his fists, there came a low thunder 
on the other side, and through the crack 
beneath a long white tongue of foamin 

water darted over the floor. It recede 

with a low hiss, and vanished as swiftly as 
it had appeared. I was beyond its reach, 
but Douglas did not escape it dryshod. 

„Ted, said he, turning back to me with 
a blanched face, they have left us to 
be drowned. They were hauling out pro- 
visions for the boats when we heard them 
just now, and 

“ But the captain knew we were here," 
I almost shouted, with a dry feeling in my 
throat, and he dare not leave us." 

A sudden lurch threw Douglas violently 
against the wall, and, before he could re- 
cover himself, he collapsed all of a heap in 
one corner. To my surprise he did not get 
up again, and when I staggered to his 
assistance he only shook me off. 

“You don't understand," he wailed. 
* If he had been on board, wouldn't he have 
come for us before now? 

Another of those long white tongues 
slipped in and hissed derision at us. 

"On board! What do you mean?" 
said I. 
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“ I mean,” cried Douglas, with something 
like a sob, “ that in the storm last night 
he and the mate were probably drowned, 
and no one else on the ship knew that we were 
here." 

As the truth of these words dawned 
upon me, a mastering horror crept through 
the roots of my hair; and I leapt for the 
door as nimbly as the fearful oscillations of 
the boat would permit. 

But before I had delivered three blows 
on the panel, the door flew suddenly open, 
and Captain Park, red-faced and fiery, 
came in and closed it behind him. 

* What's the meanin' of this shindy, 
young feller ? " said he. 

I gulped twice in rapid succession, and 
stepped backwards, confused and silent. 
The skipper's eyes flashed from me to 
Douglas. 

“ Hullo!” he cried, bending over my 
prostrate cousin ; * what's the matter with 
im? Has he lost his sea-legs ? " 

"I thought you were gone," moaned 
Douglas, wrapping his head in his arms 
and writhing slowly. 

" Gone!” echoed the skipper. “ What 
for, and where to ? " 

Oh, Captain Park, do let us out of this! 
went on Douglas appealingly. And I 
added persuasion with the two words— 

* Yes, do!” ! 

The master of the Kittiwake was dum- 
foundered. He looked from one to the other 
of his passengers as though unable to decide 
which he should devour first. Then he 
deliberately pulled the biscuit-box toward 
him and sat down. 

" Look here!” He placed the palms of 
his two great hands on the top of his two 
great knees and said Look here! again. 

Douglas uncurled himself and gazed at the 
tyrant with a woebegone face. 

"'They do say," growled the tyrant, 
* that once a sajlor is on shore he makes a 
fool of himself. I believe they’re about 
right. I've made a fool of myself ; but now 
I’m out o’ sight o’ land I know what’s what. 
You young fellers have no business here. 
Your presence means ruin, real ruin, unless 
it can be kept dark. You want to get out 
o' this nice comfortable cabin." 

He looked slowly and admiringly round 
the walls before going on. 

" Very well. I've got & much better 
pen where such a hubbub as you've been 

icking up the last few minutes ain't likely 
to be heard." 

Here he leant forward with uplifted 
finger to emphasise his next words : 

It's down in the hold—a dark and quiet 
corner among the bilge.” 

Douglas collapsed again, and my knees 
suddenly became more uncertain than the 
unsteadiness of the surroundings would 
warrant. But Douglas recovered himself. 

* Captain Park," he said, with something 
horribly like tears in the glitter of his eyes— 
“ Captain Park, don't you remember that 
I told you my parente would pay for the cost 
of this voyage ? " 

“ Yes, sir," I chimed in, swallowing a hard 
lump down my throat, “and I've always 
tried to tell you that my parents will pay for 
me." 

The skipper glared. ‘‘ An’ do you sup- 
pose," he said scornfully, “that, even if I 
succeeded in getting such money, that it 
would pay me for breaking a contract made 
with an honest man ? No, no, young swells, 
you've got to lie on the beds you've made. 
and when my commission has been carried 
out, we'll talk about the liberty of the stow- 
aways.” 

He rose from the box and turned towards 
the door, but stopped as Douglas made one 
last appeal. 

Then, Captain Park," said he, will you 
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put us on the next ship you meet and send 
us back to England ? " 

“ Too late, sir," was the answer. We've 
made good sailing in the night, and, in agree- 
ment with instructions, I've taken the 
Kittiwake out of the beaten track.” 

We neither of us spoke, and our worthv 
friend, having viewed us for a moment with 
something like a smile of contempt, left us 
to our comfortable thoughta. 

More than once during the progress of this 
story I have found a coward's consolation 
in the fact that no one’s real name is men- 
tioned here, and more than once again shall 
I have to take that consolation. 

The next few hours of that day of storm 
were extremely miserable. 

The heat had greatly increased since we 
left England, and the open port-hole did 
not much relieve the closeness of our apart- 
ment. We grew languid and weary, and 
could not rest. Conversation ran heavily, 
mainly upon reproaches. We reproached 
each other ; we reproached Uncle Dick; we 
reproached our parents; and we slated 
Captain Park in unqualified terms. If 
land were ever reached again, we arranged 
for a retribution which would include the 
cancelling of his captain’s certificate and 
the close of his seafaring life. The world 
should learn that there were sea-monsters 
still, capable of cruelty no less revolting 
than the worst that disgraces our maritime 
annals. This kind of conversation pre- 
cluded all reference to our coming journey 
through the Indian jungle. Indeed, the 
prospect of hairbreadth escapes and valiant 
onslaughts with Douglas’s gun and revolver 
in the haunt of the man-eater did not, at the 
moment, attract us much. Such scenes 
were out of focus," so to speak, and our 
fancies did not revel among them. The 
Kittiwake pitched and rolled so viciously. 

But the day that began in so much sorrow 
and gloom was to end with a joyous surprise. 

Captain Park did not forget to allow us 
our usual daily exercise, though he did it 
very grudgingly. Stifling as it was, the little 
change of air was grateful, and we returned 
to our “gabin” with reluctance. Instead 
of depositing our rations and leaving us 
immediately, our gaoler fell to pacing the 
apartment in a perturbed way. We looked 
onwithawe. Presently he stopped abruptly, 
and, glaring at us from under beetling brows, 
said : 

“Tve been having a row with my first 
mate." 

As there was nothing for us to say, we 
said nothing, but devoutly wished that his 
first mate would come to us instead of him. 

“Tve got control of this yer ship, and 
don't you forget it," he went on; “ but 
sometimes he gets control o' me. Conse- 
quently we shall have to alter our plans. 
He says I’m not treating you proper. Now, 
look here! 

Up went that great forefinger again, as 
though it would beat us to the floor. If 
you can act like sensible men, you can have 
the run of the ship every night from dusk 
till—till I send you in again. My 
pu ain't on viéw at that time. I've 

et the crew into the secret ; but woe betide 
you if you allow the gentleman to see you. 
What's more—you needn't expect any loving 
welcome from the crew, because there's 
more than one of 'em as would chuck you 
over for fish-bait without being asked twice.'' 

Douglas and I could have thrown our arms 
round his neck, notwithstanding this last 
piece of information, but he repelled us. 

Didn't I tell you that if you had any- 
thing to be thankful for on board the Kitti- 
wake, you might talk to the mate about it— 
not me?” 

In due course the promise was kept. 
Our door was thrown open, and, like escaped 


criminals, we crept up the companion-way 
on to the deck. Oh, the sweet coolness of 
the ocean air; oh, the enchantment of the 
moonlit waves! Douglas and I paused 
side by side at the first glimpse. During 
the last few hours the storm had decreased, 
and now the great expanse of water was 
heaving softly. We looked at the sails of 
the Kittiwake looming out above us; we 
looked at the white clouds above them ; and 
then we crept silently along the deck under 
what shadow we could find, anxious to let 
Captain Park see how much we wished to 
obey him. On nearing the stern, we en- 
countered that tyrannical officer, but he 
ignored our presence. A short distance 
away another figure loomed up against the 
moonlit deck, and, thinking this might be 
the first officer, to whom Douglas and I 
owed so much, I determined that our grati- 
tude should be made apparent to him; 
besides which," thought I, it will not 
do the skipper any harm to see that we 
know what kindness is." 

So I boldly made my way to the figure, 
followed by Douglas. 

" Are you the mate?" said I. 
cause ái 

But the words melted on my lips, for thc 
man turned upon me with a scowl that 
made the captain’s face, by contrast, 
amiable and pleasant to look upon. 

“ Yes, I'm the mate," he said, an' I'd 
heave you overboard for two pins. Nicel 
you've cheated the captain! If he weren't 
the softest man going you and your chum 
would have found an ocean grave before 
now. Don't you know what it means, 
bringing more mouths into a ship than she's 
able to fill ? " 

We did not stop for more, and the first 
mate strode away, looking back at us as he 
went. Considerably crestfallen, we pur- 
sued our tour of inspection, and presently 
came upon the captain again. 

" Now, then, young fellers, it's time to 
turn in,” he said. 

It was sad and unexpected news, but we 
showed our willingness to obey. As he 
strolled beside us to the companion-ladder 
I summoned up courage to ask him where 
the mate was of whom he had spoken to us. 
so often. 

* I've sent him below for insubordination, 
said the skipper gruflly. 

* A prisoner ? " Douglas and I gasped in 
one breath. 

* In irons and under hatches for the time 
being," replied Park, striking his chest with 
clenched fist. Then, thinking we were pre- 

ing more questions, he laid a powerful 

and on the shoulder of each and cried : 

Below, below ! "' 

And we hurried down into the darkness. 

(To be continued.) 
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DID not pretend to understand the rights 
and wrongs of the question at that time 
agitating all France. It was enough for 
me that my patron was bitterly opposed 
to the President; had he been his friend, I 
should doubtless have found myself on the 
same side. 

Our visitor from Paris stayed with us for 
several days, and no one observing him 
could have guessed that he had journeyed 
west on & matter of life and death. He 
was full of quips and drolleries; he played 
with Victoire like an overgrown boy, and 
was ever making Madame Durande laugh 
with his amusing stories. But, on the night 
before his departure, he called me into his 
room, and, shutting the door carefully, sat 
down with a very serious expression of face. 

** You owe Monsieur Durande something," 
said he abruptly. 

“ Everything,” I answered. 

* And you are not the sort of person to 
desert a sinking ship ! " 

* I trust not, monsieur." 

„ do not think you are," he remarked, 
with a searching glance at my face. “ Now, 
listen to me. The President wishes to 
make himself master of France, and he is 
strong enough to have his own way. Those 
who oppose him are simply running their 
heads against a stone wall. I am one of 
them, and my friend Durande is another." 

„Why do you do it?” I could not help 
asking. 

Because, said he brightly, “we are 
foolish persons with old-fashioned notions 
of honour, of which we cannot rid ourselves. 
Strange, isn’t it? M. Durande, for instance, 
has only to declare for the President to 
become one of the most'important men in 
the West of France; but it happens he 
prefers the truth to a lie." 

J should think so! " I exclaimed. 

* He will have to pay a stiff price for the 
luxury. Without being & prophet, I can 
foresee what will happen. He will be 
arrested and sent out of the country, most 
probably to Cayenne. Are you loyal 
enough to share his captivity ? Wait a 
minute "—for I was about to speak—‘“ his 
life will be full of misery and hardship. 
He wil be treated like a common felon, 
half starved, and forced to toil beyond his 
strength." 

* What he can bear, I can bear, monsieur." 

" Good!" cried he, grasping my hand. 
" Good! You English are friends worth 
having—when one can get your friendship ! 
M. Durande is not without friends in hie 
own country. They will find out where he 
is sent, and will do everything in their power 
to help him to escape. If you are with him 
his chances will be all the better." 

* Really, monsieur," I said, with a smile, 
* all this sounds very strange; as yet 
M. Durande is not even a prisoner." 

* But he will be! It is all cut and dried. 
To keep his freedom he must either declare 
for the President or smuggle himself out of 

nce; and he will do neither. It is 
foolish, if you like; but there it is. Now 
the question is, are you prepared to throw 
in your lot with his, in the hope of saving 
his life? 

** There is my hand on it, monsieur.” 

* Ernest is too young, and, besides, he 
will be needed to comfort his mother. Say 
nothing to M. Durande of this conversation, 
but make sure that when he is arrested 
you are arrested with him." 

“ Suppose, monsieur, that we are sent 
to different places ? ” 
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“In that case you will demand your 
release as an English subject, and even 
Buonaparte will not dare to keep you in 
prison." 

“ And you yourself, monsieur ? 
not in danger ? " 

" I shall get a few months in a fortress; 
nothing more," he answered pleasantly. 
The President is not afraid of me.“ 

For nearly a week after his return to Paris 
nothing unusual happened, beyond a visit 
from a government official, who was closeted 
with M. Durande for more than two hours. 
No word was said of his business, but I 
guessed he had come to make my patron 
an offer, which was refused. 

The morning after this visit M. Durande 
rode into Bordeaux, taking me with him. 
There were several matters of business to 
transact, which occupied us most of the day, 
and it was late afternoon when we were 
ready to leave the town. 

We had just ridden out from the court- 
yard of the inn where my patron always put 
up, when a military-looking man, though 
not in uniform, stopped us, and whispered 
something in low tones to M. Durande. 

“Twill make us very late," said he, 
glancing at his watch ; “ but if it is of import- 
ance——" 

Of the greatest importance," replied the 
other. “ Guyot has just returned.” 

* Guyot ? ” exclaimed my patron. ** Then 
most assuredly I will stay. Joseph, will 
you ride on, or wait for me ? 

I would rather wait for you, monsieur.” 

" Vezy well; I shall be glad of your 
company" ; and accordingly we proceeded 
with our new acquaintance, who, leading us 
to the outskirts of the town, stopped before 
& house surrounded by a high wall. 

A broad drive extended to a substantial 
building, whose owner was evidently a 
person in affluent circumstances. A groom 
led our horses to the stables, and we entered 
the house. 

My patron, who seemed quite at home, 
showed me into a small room, saying, 
" You may have to wait an hour or two, 
but you can easily amuse yourself; there 
are plenty of books and pa pers.“ 

Having no thought of danger, I spent a 
couple of hours pleasantly enough, reading, 
when & confused noise outside drew my 
attention, and, crossing to the window, I 
looked out. It was too dark to distinguish 
anything clearly, but the sound of horses' 
hoofs was very distinct, and presently I 
heard an order to halt given in a tone of 
command. 

Queer! I muttered. ‘‘ What can it 
mean ?" and, like & flash, there sprang 
into my mind the certainty of some peril to 
my patron. Without hesitation I opened 
the door and ran into the corridor. The 
room opposite mine was empty, but farther 
along was a second apartment, and to this 
I hastened. 

The door was closed, but I opened it 
quickly and entered. Several’ men sat 
at a table upon which lay a number of maps 
and documents. They were talking earnestly 
together, but they jumped up at my un- 
ceremonious entrance, and he who had 
conducted us to the house produced a pistol. 

My patron was the only one to remain 
seated, and he showed neither surprise nor 
alarm. What is it, Joseph ? " he asked 
calmly. 

" A body of troops, I believe, monsieur. 
They are at the door. Ah, they are forcing 
it open!“ 


Are you 
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“We have been betrayed!” cried 
M. Durande. We are caught in a trap!” 

" We can escape at the back!” cried 
another. 

“ Not likely; they have no doubt sur- 
rounded the house. Let us destroy the 
papers. Give me the list of names.”’ 

He had just time to set a long strip of 
paper well alight, when there came a terrific 
crash, followed by a rush of feet, and 
several soldiers, headed by an officer, burst 
into the room. 

Oh, oh!” cried their leader, glancin 
round, this is a drive, a battue! Í 
thought to capture a solitary bird, and, 
behold! 1 have netted a whole covey. 
Seize those papers, my men!” and in an 
instant the soldiers cleared the table of the 
maps and documents, but the paper which 
my patron held had burned to the end, and 
he dropped the last bit of ash to the floor. 

* A moment too late for that, monsieur,” 
said he, with a smile. And now, perhaps, 
you will explain the reason of this outrage." 

It means, Monsieur Durande, that all 
of you are my prisoners. Ah, my colonel," 
turning to our guide, “are you ashamed 
of your uniform that you go dressed as a 
civilian ? Faith! I am glad you did not 
disgrace your epaulettes as well as yourself.“ 

The face of the man whom he thus taunted 
turned livid with rage, and, as if swept 
beyond control by a gust of savage fury, 
he raised his pistol and fired at the speaker 
point-blank. The officer gave a cry of 
pain, and before we could recover from our 
surprise his men dashed at us, yelling for 
revenge. 

Steady! he cried. Take them 
prisoners; that will be worse than death 
to them." 

Having no weapons except the dis- 
charged pistol we could offer no resistance, 
and in a few minutes were all securely 
bound. 

“ Take them out and secure them to your 
horses," continued the leader. A walk 
through the night air will cool their hot 
blood. Edouard, bind up my arm; the 
villain has broken it, I believe." 

Dragging us roughly into the grounds, 
the troopers fastened us to the animals, 
and then, mounting, waited for. their 
officer. The man Edouard assisted him into 
the saddle; he gave the order to march, 
and at a brisk pace we proceeded toward 
the town. It was now dark, and the streets. 
were nearly deserted, while the few citizens 
who were abroad seemed afraid to look at 
the sorry spectacle. 

Presently we stopped at a dreary-looking 
building, which I recognised as the common 
prison. We were untied and marched 
one by one inside. Being the last to enter, 
I did not see what happened to my com- 
panions, but for myself, I was roughly 
thrust into a dark and oomfortless cell. 

And far too good for such ruflians ! "* 
growled the gaoler brutally, as he slammed 
the heavy door. 

Groping about in the gloom, I found in 
one corner a low frame bed, on which I was 
glad to lie down. One of the soldiers had 
struck me a swinging blow with the flat of 
his sword, and my head ached badly. 

“* Well,” I said to myself, our friend 
from Paris need not have been so particular 
in his instructions; it doesn’t seem such 
a difficult thing to get inside a French 
prison! One hasn't to scheme very hard." 

I spent several days in this cell, where it 
was always dark, there being no window. 
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examination," I said to myself. 
«Vell it will be a change from this gloomy 
cell"; and I attacked my meagre ration 
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me tino the fellow returned bring- 
ing a lantern, which he set on the floor. 
By its li ht I saw that he was accompanied 
by a file of soldiers. Step this way," 
he exclaimed, “and be quick about it. 
Tam going to bind your arms. If you make 
any fuss, you will get a tap on the head 
from one of these carbines. Closer together ; 
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so; that will do," and he proceeded to bind 
me with a skill and dexterity derived from 
long practice. 

“Now,” said he, having finished his 
task and examined it with an air of critical 
approval, march!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Twice each day the gaoler brought a ration 
of bread and a pitcher of water, which he 
placed on the stones, leaving me to discover 
the meal safely or to upset the pitcher, 
as chance willed it. Sometimes I did one, 
sometimes the other. 

At each visit I begged him to give me 
information concerning Monsieur Durande, 
but he was a surly rascal, who spoke only 
to bid me hold my peace. 

One morning, instead of putting down 
my bread and water, he flung the door 
open wide and ordered me to follow him. 
We passed along a corridor, up some steps, 
and into a fairly large room, where three 
men sat at a table. They were all govern- 
ment officials, and one wore several decora- 
tions. 

Joseph Durande," said he, consulting 
a paper, son or nephew of Sylvestre 
Durande ? " 

Now, had I desired to obtain my freedom, 
I should have replied “ Neither," and 
declared myself a British subject; but, 
remembering my promise, I simply said, 
** Not son." 

He put several other questions, making 
careful note of my answers, and finally 
asked why I had conspired with M. Guyot, 
and various other citizens, against the 
government. To this question, of course, 
I could offer no reply, so in great rage he 
ordered the gaoler to take me back to my 
cell. 
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“Td soon make you speak!“ muttered 
that worthy, as we marched along. “ A few 
cuts with the whip on your bare back would 
loosen your tongue; the prefect is far too 
kind-hearted ! ” 

He unlocked the door of my cell, flung it 
open, and pushed me roughly inside. He did 
not provide me with any breakfast, thinking, 
perhaps, the honour of appearing before the 
prefect sufficient for one morning. I appre- 
ciated the honour, but felt hungry neverthe- 
less. è 
A week passed; I had heard nothing from 
the outside world, and was not aware if my 
patron still remained in the prison. One 
morning, however—it was very early, be- 
tween two and three o'clock, as I afterwards 
discovered—the gaoler opened the door, 
and, putting down the bread and water, 
exclaimed harshly, * Make haste and get 
your breakfast; I am coming back in ten 
minutes.“ 

Another examination," I said to myself. 
Well, it will be a change from this gloomy 
cell"; and I attacked my meagre ration 
with a good appetite. 

In a short time the fellow returned bring- 
ing a lantern, which he set on the floor. 
By its light I saw that he was accompanied 
by a file of soldiers. * Step this way," 
he exclaimed, “and be quick about it. 
I am going to bind your arms. If you make 
any fuss, you will get a tap on the head 
from one of these carbines. Closer together; 
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so ; that will do," and he proceeded to bind 
me with a skill and dexterity derived from 
long practice. 

" Now," said he, having finished his 
task and examined it with an air of critical 
approval, march ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTRAORDINARY ATHLETIC FEATS 


story of what boys at our chief schools 

have done in the way of creating 
* records " in the various branches of sport 
has yet to be written. But whilst this 
article does not pretend to give any full 
account of such feats, I do hope to bring 
before my readers some cases, little known 
in many instances, of extraordinary things 
that young boys have done whilst yet at 
school in the various sports and games 
there practised. 

Let it not be forgotten that the highest 
individual score ever made in any cricket- 
match was that of a boy ; and Clifton College 
has the honour'of claiming him as her own, 
for he was a scholar at that famous place 
when he made the score. Young A. E. J. 
Collins was playing for Clarke's House t. 
North Town House at Clifton, in June 
1899, when he compiled the enormous total 
of 628, not out, and so created the world's 
“ record," which has since been his, and is 
likely to remain so for some time to come, 
I should imagine. 

There was yet living when the twentieth 
century came in an Old Rugbeian in Cheshire, 
Mr. Uvedale Corbett, who, as a boy at school, 
won one of the most extraordinary steeple- 
chases imaginable, and so became a hero 
at Rugby for all time whilst the school's 
records shall endure. 

A youth at Rugby who was a terrible 
bully, but a capital rider, challenged any 
boy in the school to ride a cross-country 
race, Offering to allow him the pick of any 
available hack in the town. No one dared 
to accept his challenge, though they hated 
his boasting, until at last young Corbett, 
son of a Cheshire squire, came forward 
and said that he would take him on. The 
whole school was very excited at this, and 
pro Corbett all sorts of rewards if he 

t his rival. 

Corbett chose as his horse one known as 
" Chater's Chestnut," a noted fencer, and 
the challenger had to ride a bay of much 
pace, but not good at leaping. Corbett 
won the race amidst tremendous excitement, 
as the bay had fairly to be dragged over 
the fences by her rider. But the latter was 
dissatisfied, and said that his defeat was 
entirely due to his stubborn horse. On 
this, to everybody's astonishment, Corbett 
offered to ride him again after dinner, each 
taking the other's mount ! 

The course this time was to be a regular 
* gteeplechase," from Bilton Steeple to 
Newbold Steeple, passing over the then 
new track of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, which was enclosed by high 
postern rails on each side. As everybody 
expected to see both riders thrown at these 
terrible rails, the major part of the school 
flocked there to see the fun—or tragedy ! 

But the chestnut, ridden by the bully, 
came along gallantly, and was first over 
every fence, with the bay just behind; 


and each horse, amid terrific cheers from . 


the spectators, cleared those awful fences. 
How they did it remains a mystery to all 
who saw it, even to-day ! When they came 
to the big field near Newbold Church the 
chestnut was still just in front over the last 
fence, but Corbett here called the bay into 
full action, left his rival entirely, and won 
easily. He told afterwards what had been his 
policy—namely, to keep the bay close up 
to the chestnut at each fence, so as to get 
a lead and not let his horse have time to 
refuse the jump, as it had done in the first 
race. 

But that jump of a schoolboy on a poor 
fencer across those firm rail-fences of such 
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a height, without his coming to grief, is 
yet a thing to be marvelled at by those 
who know the place. 

Parr—the famous George Parr of Notting- 
ham County Cricket Club—when once at 
Rugby School, threw a cricket-ball upwards 
of one hundred yards each way, and this 
was believed to be then an unrivalled 
performance. Yet there was actually a 
boy belonging to that very school who 
could beat it, for Oswell (who was later 
known as a comrade of Livingstone in 
Africa, when there for some time elephant- 
shooting) once threw a ball from Little 
Side Ground into the schoolhouse garden, 
clean over the big elm-trees! It is difticult 
to-day to stand at Rugby and imagine that 
this feat could really ate been performed 
by a boy, but of course there were many 
witnesses, some still living, who saw Oswell 
do it. 

Has any public schoolboy of to-day ever 
made seventeen runs in two hits—all run out 
too? I should say not, for I think that the 
boy who did it made a “record”? which 
neither Jessop nor Bonnor ever surpassed. 
It was B. J. Stephens, captain of Winchester 
cricket in 1894, who did it. He hit the 
ball and ten were run, without anv as 
overthrow, for there are no boundaries“ 
at Winchester; then the very next ball he 
banged for seven, again all run, without 
any overthrow. That “seventeen in two 
hits.“ all clean running, without any over- 
throwing, must surely stand alone of its 
kind. 

A wonderful feat in diving was performed 
by a boy at Rugby in 1889. He had to 
collect the pence thrown into the water 
beforehand, as many as he could in three 
dives. He actually picked up five pennies 
at the first dive, five again the second, and 
four the third —a total of fourteen pennies in 
the three dives, which easily won the 
competition. Yet that is not the finest 
diving feat that Rugby School can boast 
of. At one time this same competition 
used to take the form of eggs thrown into 
the river instead of pence into the bath, 
and there is an actual record of a feat that 
many folk witnessed, when the winner dived 
and brought up eight eggs each time—a total 
of twenty-four eggs in three dives! Which 
feat has certainly never been equalled at 
any other school as a marvel of diving 
ability. 

In one of the matches at cricket, West- 
minster v. Charterhouse, a year or two 
back, I rather fancy that the noted Car- 
thusian batsman C. V. Hooman—whose 100 
in these matches came to be looked upon 
by both sides as a dead ''cert."—had the 
pleasure of making no less than 28 
runs in one over from a Westminster 
bowler, who was, I believe, Warlock. 
Now, 28 runs in one over is something 
that Jessop might boast of with legiti- 
mate pride, so that there is no wonder that 
all Westminsters of to-day had a very 
wholesome dread of seeing Hooman go in 
to bat for Charterhouse. 

A feat which certainly deserves recording 
and remembering, since it is quite curious 
and altogether unique of its kind, is con- 
nected with Clifton College. When R. L. 
Knight was a boy there his schoolfellows 
included A. H. Evans and R. S. Kindersley, 
and, moreover, these three friends all be- 
longed to one house. "They all went up to 
Oxford —and they all went on scholarships 
or exhibitions to different colleges there— 
at the same time. And in the same year 
that Knight was captain of the football 
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team at Oxford Evans was captain of the 
cricket eleven and Kindersley was captain 
of the boats! Moreover, Knight’s team 
kicked three goals in every match it played 
that season! Surely any coincidence more 
striking than this can hardly be found in 
the records of our public-school games. 

There are two fine feats that were done 
at Marlborough which are worth noticing. 
One was that of Creed, who made 217 for 
the school at Lord’s against Rugby, in 
1892—a feat which caused a great sensation, 
and which has never been nearly equalled 
in an inter-school match of similar class. 
The other was when S. D. Smith, captain of 
the eleven in 1873, gave an example of rapid 
scoring that either Jessop or Dalmeny might 
well envy. He made the pretty total of 
44 in twelve minutes in an important match ! 

Curiously enough, in past days, when 
Westminster was a power in the rowing 
world, it was also one of the greatest schools 
for producing climbers of renown. Indeed, 
posu only Marlborough, with its squirrel- 

unters of early days, has ever equalled 
Westminster in this respect. Yet one would 
hardly have chosen a school in the middle 
of London as a place where high-climbing 
was to be found at its best. Whether the 
K.SS. there to-day are at all much given to 
this favourite sport of their predecessors 
or not ] cannot say, but I should hardly be 
surprised to learn that climbing is not yet 
dead at Westminster. 

The most wonderful feat there of a climb- 
ing kind was by a very famous boy—at 
least by a boy who afterwards became a 
very famous man. He wagered that he 
would climb to the roof of the school, and 
then would make his way by climbing 
somehow or other until he had got upon 
the Abbey itself, and had left his mark so 
plainly that it could be distinguished upon 
the clock that then adorned the west front 
of the Abbey. Warren Hastings was this 
determined youth's name, and it is almost 
needless to say that he performed the 
extraordinary athletic feat that he had 
set himself, to the full satisfaction of his 
supporters and opponents. It is also 
necessary to say that the terrible feat had 
to be performed by night, for fear of detection 
by the authorities. And this added danger 
of doing it in the dark certainly makes the 
performance all the more remarkable. 

As a strange feat in running, the exploit 
of two famous lords of to-day would be hard 
to beat. When boys together at Eton 
they actually set out one day to run from 
Eton to Ascot, in order to witness a great 
race there, and then had to run back again 
when the race was over. The great feature 
of the performance was not only the fact 
of the two boys running sixteen miles almost 
at a stretch, but the fact that they did the 
whole journey there and back, and saw the 
race into the bargain, between morning and 
afternoon school! Lord Rosebery and his 
friend Lord Wenlock have done many 
notable things since that time, of one sort 
or another, but, regarded from the purely 
athletic and sporting point of view, they 
have done nothing to excel that great run. 

One of the most remarkable feats of 
rowing, considered as a test of endurance 
and strength, ever done by English school- 
boys was the performance of Fred Markham 
and E. V. Williams, when at school at 
Westminster, what time that college was 
only equalled by Eton as a rowing-school. 
Markham afterwards became known to 
fame as a noted Captain in the Rifle 
Brigade, and Williams was the second 


son of the celebrated Judge of that name 
at the time. 

On a Monday that was a holiday, owing 
to its being a Saint’s Day, Markham, who 
was captain of Water" at Westminster, 
went with his chum Williams to the steps 
at Westminster Bridge and hired a boat. 
In this they rowed upstream, on and on, 
until at length they found themselves 
late in the day at Richmond, having done 
something like fourteen miles fair rowing 
mostly against the tide, on a very warm 
summer day in a fairly heavy craft. 

But this was only the lightest part of 
their day's work, for, after having a good 
meal, they had to think about getting back 
to Westminster again, and, after much 
debate and consideration, the two boys 
made up their minds that, owing to the 
state of funds, the carriage back of the boat, 
and other things, they would have to row all 
the distance once more ! So they set off from 
Richmond Bridge, and, well towards mid- 
night, arrived back at Westminster, abso- 
lutely tired to death, as one may well imagine, 
and for some days afterwards their arms 
and legs ached enough to render them un- 
able to forget the exercise they had had 
on that Monday. 

No wonder, for they had rowed close upon 
thirty miles on an extremely warm day, 
in a heavy boat, and without having in- 
tended to do more than a comfortable pull 
when they set out ! 

Another extraordinary feat by a school- 
boy who has since become very famous may 
well be here recorded, though it is of quite 
another kind than those already mentioned. 
It relates to Major-General Baden-Powell, 
and the time when he used to keep goal for 
Charterhouse in the school football matches. 

The popular future defender of Mafeking 
used whilst at Charterhouse to have a notable 
. reputation for liveliness and fun-making. 
But he always came out greatest in these 
points when he was playing in a big football- 
match like the one against Westminster. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell, as a boy, had 
perhaps the strongest and most powerful 
voice that any schoolboy in our generation 
has ever 5 en actually in 
goal he used to astound the opposing side 
and the speetators by shouting out direc- 
tions to his own men during the progress 
of the game, and such was the strength of 
his voice that all he said was plainly audible 
to everybody on the field, however big it waa. 

But that was only a part of his extra- 
ordinary performance on such occasions. 
For he was always a famous dancer of horn- 
pipes, jigs, and such merry tunes ; and all the 
time that the ball was not near his goal he 
used to go through various dances, beginning 
with the Highland fling and ending with 
the Irish jig, for the benefit and pleasure 
of everybody on the field, including often 
the members of the two teams and—himself. 
But, fancy & goal-keeper in a first-class 
match thus edifying the thousands of spec- 
tators! What thunders of applause he 
would earn! And how much it would 
liven up matters when scoring was low or 
play was bad ! 

What is the best high jump ever made 
by a boy? It is more than probable that 
we should have to go to Rugby School to 
find the performer, for Rugby has ever 
been noted for its high jumpers. Its finest 
exponent of the high jump was pasar restr d 
M. J. Brooks, who used to practise wit 
his elder brother in jumping both back- 
wards and forwards in high and long jumps 
when at school. The Clifton Brook was 
often the favourite scene of these practices, 
and, as most Rugby boys know, that jump 
* wants doing." 

Mr. M. J. Brooks's greatest performance, 
however, was that done at the Inter- 
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University Sporte, whilst he was still really 
& boy, when he made the truly magnificent 
jump of six feet two and a-half inches. 
Only a few days later he won the amateur 
championship for the high jump, too! 
But, considering everything, it is doubtful 
whether any boy has exceeded that splendid 
performance of six feet two and a-half 
inches. 

As a special kind of athletic exercise 
walking has much to recommend it, but 
when a schoolboy takes it into his head to 
do a tramp of something like two hundred 
miles with a comrade, as an alternative 
to showing up a Latin extra,“ the per- 
formance may well be regarded as extra- 
ordinary. 

Yet this is what was done by two boys 
of Christ’s Hospital, what time it existed 
in Newgate Street, many years ago. It was 
then a common practice for boys who had 
any grievance of the kind mentioned to 
* chase ”—i.e. to stroll outside the school 
bounds and wander about London till they 
thought it time to return, or till the authori- 
ties of the school thought ditto. The two 
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youths in question, therefore, one morning, 
not having done their allotted task, set out 
to '' chase." 

But they did not intend to wander aim- 
lessly about London; they made up their 
minds to see the country, and to view the 
sights of England! They evidently had 
a desire after the pleasant Horsham kind 
of life that their successors now enjoy! 
They set out on the Great North Road, 
and strolled leisurely through such towns 
as Hatfield, Stamford, Grantham, etc., till 
they at last arrived at the ancient and 
famous city of York, having tramped over 
two hundred miles in their chasing 
Then, thinking it time they returned—and 
the masters at Christ's Hospital also thinkin 
the same!—the two youths were passed 
on to Hull, and returned by ship to London, 
where they safely arrived later, after having 
been absent on the chase for some ten 
days. Needless to say that they became 
" heroes" A two-hundred miles tramp 
offhand is not a performance that every 
public-school boy can undertake with ease 
and delight ! 
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= HAT'S your name, young un?“ 
Is that inquiry familiar to you, dear 
B. O. P.“ reader? Doesn't it instantly 


switch your thoughts back to early school - 
days? And are those thoughts altogether 
pleasant ? 

I remember so well the morning when I 
first arrived at school, and hai to run the 
gauntlet of the innumerable questions with 
which the new boy is always bombarded ; 
and, to be frank, my recollections are not 
entirely happy. 

I was a distinctly stodgy not to say fat 
young person, and being, at the same time, 
afflicted with a thoughtful and sensitive 
temperament, I knew perfectly well that my 
answer to the usual first query would be 
received with unlimited mirth. I had 
thought it all out years before, and 
realised that my parents had not been 
nearly careful enough in their selection of 
my Christian name; consequently, I was 
not very surprised to find a varied collec- 
tion of sniggers, giggles, guffaws, and 
chortles produced when Í timidly stated that 
my name was Percy. 

One could hardly blame the fellows. I 
didn't look in the least like a Percy. Bob 
might have suited me fairly well at that 
period, or some such solid and chunky 
name, and I am sure the chaps would not 
have laughed if I had informed them that 
they might, when we became more friendly, 
call me Ted, or Bill; but Percy was simply 
silly, mincing, and effeminate. So I 
objected to the name strongly, because 


Y Waar your NAME ? 


A QUERY, 


A SUGGESTION, AND 


A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By Percy V. BRADSHAW. 


I was not a bit lady-like, and I did not 
mince. It struck me then that there must 
have been many thousands of similarly un- 
fortunate boys, who regarded their names 
as a kind of punishment, instead of lookin 
upon them as 1 which they coul 
take about with some sort of satisfaction; 
and I don't think the conditions are very 
different at the present day. 

The fellows at school, were certainly 
rather amused at Percy; but, supposing I 
had been so unfortunate as to be labelled 
Algernon, or Clarence, or Cuthbert, or 
Lancelot, or Geelossipuss ! Phew! 

Eh? Oh, yes, Im quite prepared to 
5 for hurling the last name at you 
when you weren't ready. I know it must 
have been a horrible shock, and my only 
excuse is—that it's a real name. It is, 
truly, and it belongs to a gentleman whose 
place of business is not more than a stone's 
throw from the B.O.P.” office. 

Think of the time he must have had dt 
school! If Percy was received with mirth 
and merriment, try and conceive what a 
terrific outburst of applause and laughter 
must have been heard shortly after the 
arrival of Master Geelossapuss! I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if the fellows are still 
standing in the playground howling them- 
selves into hysterics. 

The word is a wonderful one, isn't it! 
What does it mean ? It somehow suggests, 
to me, an elephant being giddy. There is 
a combined sprightliness and solidity, a 
stodginess and humour about it that I find 
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irresistible. I could repeat “ Geelossapuss ” 
to myself all day long without getting a bit 
tired, only I’m afraid there's no philan- 
thropist waiting to supply me with a com- 
fortable income for doing it, and, frankly, I 
can’t afford to Geelossapuss for nothing. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, in Ruddigore," hit 
upon a word “ teeming with hidden mean- 
inz," the repetition of which was effective 


A usually harmless eld uncle.“ 


in recalling a mad maiden to her saner self. 
That word was ‘ Basingstoke,” which, 
properly spoken, is certainly a most effective 
mouthful, but it’s absolutely puerile com- 
pared to Gee—thingum'y bob. If Basing- 
stoke recalled a mad person to sanity, what 
would Geelossapuss do? I'm not offer- 
ing prizes for this riddle. 

1 suppose it is rather a startling idea to 
propose, but I feel that I'm voicing the 
opinions of most of you fellows when I say 
that some scheme should be devised so that, 
if parents must label their children with 
unfortunate names, those names should 
only be retained until the child is old enough 
to go to his first public school. Then let 
him re-name himself according to his own 
idea, and put up with the responsibility in 
& plucky manner. It'scertainly not fair that 
a boy should have some of the best years of 
his life soured because his father allowed him- 
self to be facetious in à misguided moment. 

The British parent should not be above 
taking a hint, in this respect, from other 
nations. Chinese fathers and mothers, for 
instance, behave far more sensibly in such 
matters, for their children are simply 
numbered 1, 2, 3, and so on, in the order of 
their arrival, the number remaining with 
them until they reach years of discretion, 
when they choose their own names—and 
they are generally very pretty ones. 

. Japanese children are nameless until they 
are five years old, when the choice of nomen- 
clature—good word !—rests entirely with 
paterfamilias. 

Hindu mothers name their offspring at the 
end of twelve days, and then usually call 
them by a flower name. A pretty Egyptian 
custom is to light three candles, naming 
each after a god or some exalted personage. 
The child is called after the “ lucky” candle 
which burns the longest. 

The Mohammedan father and mother each 
write their choice of a name on a slip of 
paper and place them in the Koran. Which- 
over slip is first drawn names the child. 
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But in this country, what happens, as a 
rule? The parents are very undecided in 
their selection, and they are not helped very 
considerably by the friends and relations, 
who all forward novel suggestions. 

The proud young mother wants the uncon- 
scious child to be named after her husband. 
Hubby is not particularly satisfied with 
his own name, and suggests that it would 
be diplomatic to christen the boy after a 
rich relative. Hubby’s sister thinks that 
the little darling should be called after the 
magnificent hero of the latest novel. Grand- 
mamma thinks he ought to be presented with 
the same name as her dear father. Then the 
nurse, other relations on both sides of the 
family, the proud young father's office 
friends, and the servant, all cudgel their 
brains. The infant is smiling and uncon- 
scious during this period, but he doesn't 
smile much when, a few years afterwards, 
he realises that a combination of all the above 
suggestions was affixed to him. 

ome of the names chosen by parents for 
their children absolutely can't be discussed 
without an outburst of righteous indigna- 
tion. Girls are victimised to quite as large 
an extent as boys. And not only are 
parents responsible, but the uncles and 
aunts and cousins and other fairly well- 
behaved persons who join gleefully in the 
cruel performance of branding the innocent 
baby. 

You'll find a usually harmless old uncle, 
who hasn’t a suspicion of humour in his 
composition, sit down and evolve a really 
witty name, and afterwards—with, perhaps, 
a mean bribe in the shape of a promise that 
the boy will be remembered when I make 
my will"—goad the poor parents into 
inflicting it upon the child. 


It’s really not fair, is it? Parents have 
a perfect right to call their children just 
whatever they like, so long as the infants 
are unconscious, but when the child becomes 
old enough to find out that it hurts, he or 
she should be allowed to substitute a really 
satisfactory name. What do my readers 
say ? 

The question might be left until a box is 
ten; a kiddie of that age is not altogether 
a silly ass, and if h is growing podgy and 
plump, he'l have sufficient sense not to 
rechristen himself Theodore, Valentine, or 
anything else of the flowery and pretty 
type. He'll just content himself with Bob, 
Tom, or Bert, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he looks it. 

If he wants to be very original, he may 
cast about for something out of the beaten 
track. Have you ever thought, for instance, 
what gold-mines of names for boys and girls 
there are in the vegotable, animal, medical, 
and mineral worlds ? Just let us take a few 
examples at random. 

What’s the matter with Artichoke as a 
first name for a boy? I think Artichoke 
Robinson sounds jolly well, and I'm quite 
prepared to fight anyone who doesn't. 
Then, for a mischievous youth, we have 
Allspice. Allspice Brown ought to do, I 
think ? And what about Dumpling, for a 
nice little girl. Why, it's absolute per- 
fecticn, Then, Jelly is another nice little 
girl’s name. I think Jelly Jones sounds 
quite as well as Nellie Jones. Don’t you? 

Asparagus would, I think, make a nice 
name for a young aristocrat; it would go 
splendidly with such a surname as Vandeleur, 
D’ Arcy, or De Vere, and the owner would, 
of course, be called Gus, for short. Haricot 
is another pretty name for a young swell, 


% Alfie will cease to exist.“ 


The uncle’s funny name may be greatly 
appreciated for a few days, but even good 
jokes are apt to grow stale, and, after about 
a fortnight, the parents are feeling a bit 
sorry. Their sorrow, however, is trifling 
compared with that of the unfortunate baby, 
who eventually grows up and discovers 
that he has to carry uncle’s one joke about 
with him for life. 


while Lemon doesn’t sound so bad, on an ex- 
clusive person, when you've said it a few 
times. Gherkin, too, seems possible as a 
girl’s name, and Gudgeon is obviously suited 
to a strong plucky boy. Pippin would suit 
a pert little maid, while Quinsy is a 
specimen of a medical term which might 
easily be adopted as another girl's name. 
There’s unlimited opportunity for hunting 
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out novel names; but, if parents decide Name. Meaning. 
to stick to the conventional ones, they Egbert Ever bright. 
might at least understand the meaning of the Eliza True. 

words with which they choose to saddle Ellen Alluring 

their offspring. Emma Tender 

To make their selection easier in the future, Emily Industrious. 
I've prepared a list which ought to be very Ernest Serious. 
useful. It gives most of the popular names Felix Happy. 

—boys’ and girls'— with their meanings. Flora Goddess of flowers. 

I hope that, in days to come, children will Florence Flourishing. 
be allowed a voice in the selection of their Francis Free. 
names—or perhaps be allowed to make George Ahusbandman. One who 
alterations at the age of ten. This suggested tills the soil. 
arrangement would, I feel sure, prove just Gertrude All truth. 
as satisfactory from the parents’ point of Gilbert Bright as gold. 
view as it would from the chil1’s. Giles A little goat. 

Supposing, for instance, that papa, in a Gladys A fair maiden. 
burst of generosity, christens his boy Gregory Watchful. 
Alfred. Now, the word Alfred means wise Harold A champion. 
and good. Pa can mention this to Alfie Hector A stout defender. 
when the boy is old enough to understand Helen Alluring. 
the meaning of words, warning him that Hubert Bright in spirit. 
he'll only be allowed the use of the beautiful Hugh High, lofty. 
name Alf just as long as he behaves Alfiely, Irene Peaceful. 
and that whenever he shows a nasty temper, Isaac Laughter. 
or otherwise annoys his daddie, Alfie will Isabel Lovely. 
cease to exist—he will be rechristened James Beguiling. 
Giles, which means a little goat, or Peter, Jane Dignity. 
which means a rock, or Oscar, which means Joseph He shall add. 
eager to fight, or Geelossapuss, which means Joshua One who saves. 
—goodness knows what. Julia Soft hair. 

So you see the arrangement would work Kenneth A leader of men. 
well both ways ; if à boy were given a decent Launcelot A little warrior. 
name he would do his best to live up to it, Leonard Like a lion. 
while if Pa namel the youth cruelly, it Lionel A little lion. 
could all be altered satisfactorily before the Louisa Bold in battle. 
lad underwent the ordeal of a public-school Lvdia Severe. 
croes-examination. Mabel Lovely. 

Now, here's my little list. Girls’ names, Mary Bitter. 
as well as boys', are included, and I hope to Matilda A noble maid. 
hear, in the near future, that I haven't Maurice Dark. 
splashed my ink about in vain. Mildred Mild spoken. 

Name. Meaning. Millicent A sweet singer. 

Ada Happiness. Minnie A jewel. 

Adelaide A princess. Norman From the north. 

Agatha Good. Oscar Eager to fight. 

Alan (Celtic) Harmony. Oswald Ruler of a house. 

Alfred Wise and good. Owen Well descended. 

Alice Noble. Paul Small. 

Andrew Manly. Percy Pierce eye. 

Angelina Lovely. Peter A rock. 

Ani Gracious. Phili Lover of horses. 

Arthur Of high birth. E A green bough. 

Barbara Foreign. Ralph Famous. 

Beatrice Making happy. Raymond Peace. 

Bella Beautiful. Richard Powerful. 

Bertha Bright. Sarah or Sally A princess. 

Catherine Pure. Simon Obedient. 

Carlotta All noble. Susan A lily. 

Clara Clear Thomas A twin. 

Clarence Illustrious. Valentine Powerful. 

Donald Proud. Vincent Conquering. 

Duncan A chief of dark com- Vivian Lively. 

j lexion. Walter A conqueror. 

Edward A happy keeper. Wilfred Peaceful. 
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Name. Meaning. 
William Protector. 
Winifred A peacemaker. 


Zoe Lively. 


Now look through the above list, think of 
a few of your friends, and see if their parents 
have hit upon satisfactory names for them. 
Im sure you'll find that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the choice has been most un- 
fortunate, and will agree with me that the 
time is ripe for the organisation of a Society 
for the Selection of Children's Names, or 
a Babies’ Rights Protection League. I'm 
so interested in the scheme that Tm quite 
willing to act as President, or bill-poster, or 
anything else in a small way. So why 
&hould England wait ? 

I've always been anxious to do something 
that would really justify my existence ; and I 
can't dep thinking that, after much pre- 
liminary frivolling, I' m on the right tack at 
last, and that, if theseideas are really taken 
up seriously, I may yet have my heroic 
figure carved in marble and placed upon a 
pedestal in Parliament Square for the 
world to gaze on and admire. 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 
Author of Art and English Coins,” etc. etc. 


Bengal. 


E coins struck for circulation in the Bengal Presidency, like 
those in Bombay and Madras, may be divided into two groups; 

one bearing English symbols and the other consisting of imitations 
of native coins. Those bearing English symbols are few in number, lines. 
There were two distinct issues of 


and were only issued in copper. 


PART III.—continued. 
These coins are common. 


The second issue comprised the half-anna and pie, struck in 1831. 
Their description is as follows: 
Obverse.—Type: The value in English and Bengalee in three 


Reverse. — Type: The same in Persian and Nagree in two lines. 


these copper coins, bearing English symbols or lettering. The first 
comprised the four pies, two pies, and one pie. "Their description is 
as follows : 
Obverse.—Type: The Company's arms, crest, supporters, and 
motto, with date, 1824 or 1825. 
Reverse. — Type: Value in Persian and English within a palm 


wreath. 
b 


These coins are also commonly met with. 

The pieces comprising the second group of the Company's coins for 
Bengal—namely, those exclusively bearing inscriptions of a native 
character were struck in imitation of the money of the Nawab of 
Bengal The group comprises four issues of gold and silver coins, 
and two issues of copper coins. 

The establishment of a mint in Bengal by the East India Company 
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followed the capture of Calcutta in 1757, and the coins of the 
first issue, comprising the silver rupee, half-rupee, quarter-rupee, 
two annas, and one anna, were close imitations of the pieces struck by 
the Nawab of Bengal, not only in inscriptions, but in form. The 
coins consisted of ill-formed discs of silver, only showing a part of 
the inscriptions, which are in Persian. On the obverse, the inscription, 
in its entirety, reads Defender of the Mohammedan faith, Reflec- 
tion of Divine Excellence, the Emperor Shah Aulum has struck this 
coin to be current throughout the seven climes,” with the date in the 
year of the Hegira. On the reverse is shown the place of mintage 
and the year of the reign, which is that of the Great Moghul at Delhi, 
to whom the Nawab was nominally subject. The coins were struck 
at Patna, mint mark Tirsool, a kind of trident ; Moorshedabad, mint 
mark sun ; Dacca, no mint mark; and Calcutta, mint mark Phool, a 
kind of star. 

The second issue, struck from 1792 to 1818, comprises the mohur, 
half-mohur, quarter-mohur, rupee, half-rupee, and quarter-rupee. 
The coins are of improved workmanship, have oblique milling on 
the edges and bear the entire legend, which is the same as on the 
first issue. They were issued from Calcutta, mint mark, Phool 
or star; Benares, mint mark fish, flower, or knot ; and Furuckabad. 

The third issue, struck from 1818 to 1832, comprises the same 
denominations and inscriptions as before, but the coins have straight 
milling on the edges. They were struck at Calcutta, Furuckabad, 
Benares, and Sagar, but there appear to be no means of assigning 
the pieces to particular mints. 

The fourth issue, struck from 1832 to 1835, comprises the rupee, 
half-rupee, and quarter-rupee, and the coins bear the same inscrip- 
tions as before, but they have plain edges and serrated rims (fig. 24). 
They were issued from Calcutta and Sagar. 
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It should be mentioned that the dates given for these gold and 
silver coins are only approximately correct, as the issues from some 
mints overlap the issues from other mints, 

The first issue of copper coins was struck in 1780. It comprised 
the half-anna, quarter-anna, and pie. On the obverse is a Persian 
inscription, ““ The Emperor Shah Aulum 1195" (=1780). On the 
reverse are Persian characters, In the 22nd year of his reign.” 

The second issue of copper coins comprises the same denomina- 
tions as before. On the obverse is a Persian inscription, '' In the 37th 
year of the Emperor Shah Aulum," and on the reverse the value 
in Bengalee, Persian, and Nagree characters in three lines. There 
are several varieties in this issue. Sets of the three coins were struck 
by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Birmingham, and may be known 
from their having been struck in a collar. Other sets were coined 
at Calcutta and were not struck in a collar. These were reduced 
in weight from 180 grains to 135 grains to the rupee in 1796 and 
finally to 101 grains to the rupee in 1809. Other sets were minted 
at Benares a Furuckabad. The coins of the former mint are of 
coarser work and have the mint mark Tirsool or trident, the 
symbol of Siva. 

The Company’s coins of Bengal with purely native inscriptions 
are commonly met with, except the silver two and one anna pieces, 
which are rare. 

Circars. 


Two coins of the denominations of à; and 4; of a rupee were issued 
for use in the district of the Circars, situated between Madras and 
Bengal. 


FIG. 25. 


They are interesting as showing that an attempt was made to 
assimilate the Northern with the Southern monetary system of India; 
the 48th part of a rupee being equal to a faluce or 20 cash piece. 

Their description is as follows (fig. 25): 

Obverse.— Type: The Company's bale mark. Inscription: 
UNITED. EAST. INDIA . COMPANY, and date, 1794, or 1797, incuse 
on a broad rim. 

Reverse.— Type: The Company's arms, crest, supporters, and 
motto; 48 or 96 To. ONE. RUPEE beneath. Inscription: Aus- 
PICIO . REGIS . ET. SENATUS . ANGLIA, incuse on a broad rim. The 
e ige is inscribed : ENGLISH . UNITED . EAST. INDIA. COMPANY. 
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It does not appear that many of these coins came into circulation, 
but numerous proofs are met with in England. 


India (General). 


As before mentioned, in 1835 all the special coins struck for 
circulation in the various Presidencies were displaced by a coinage 
issued for the whole of India, the currency which is in force at tho 
present time. The following denominations were struck: Doublo 
mohur, mohur, ten-rupee, and five-rupee pieces in gold; rupee, 
half-rupee, quarter-rupee, and two-anna pieces in silver; and half- 


anna, quarter-anna, twelfth-anna, and half.pice in copper. Tho 
coins may be divided into four issues. 
Gold. 
First issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to right. Inscription: 


WILLIAM IIIT. KING. 1835. 

Reverse. —Type : Lion under a palm-tree ; value, TWO. MOHURS 
or ONE. MOHUR, in English and Persian beneath. Inscription: 
EAST. INDIA. COMPANY. 

Second issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to left. 
VICTORIA . QUEEN, 1841. 

Reverse.—As before; but ONE . MOHUR only. 

Third issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to left, crowned, with the 
shoulders robed. Inscription: VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse, —Type: Value, ONE. MOHUR . INDIA, TEN . RUPEES. 
INDIA, Or FIVE. RUPEES. INDIA, and date (1862 et seg.) within a 
scroll border. 


In 1877 Queen Victoria assumed the title of , Empress of India, 
and from that date onwards, the word EMPRESS, instead of QUEEN, 
appears on the coins. There are, however, no five-rupee pieces 
bearing this inscription. 

No gold coins have yet been issued bearing the effigy of the present 
Emperor. 


Inscription : 


Silver. 


First issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to right. 
WILLIAM . III. KING. 

Reverse.—Type: The value, ONE. RUPEE, HALF. RUPEE, or 
1. RUPEE, in English and Persian within a palm wreath. In- 
scription : EAST. INDIA. COMPANY . 1835. 


Second issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to left, filleted. 
tion: VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse. — As before, except date, and with the addition of Two. 
ANNAS, The dates are 1840 and 1849 on therupee, half-rupee, and 
quarter-rupee, and 1841 and 1849 on the two-anna pieces. A 
variety of this issue has the obverse legend over the bust instead 
of at the sides, and is of coarser work. 

Third issue. Obverse.—Type: Bust of Queen to left crowned 
and robed. Inscription: VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse. — Type: Value, ONE. RUPEE . INDIA, HALF . RUPEE. 
INDIA, RUPEE . INDIA, or TWO. ANNAS . INDIA, and date 
(1862 et seg.) within a floral border. 


From 1877 the word EMPRESS superseded the word QUEEN on 
the obverse. 

Fourth issue. Obverse.—Type: Bust, uncrowned, to right. 
Inscription: EDWARD. VII. KING & EMPEROR, Or KING. AND. 
EMPEROR ; the latter variety on the half and quarter rupee pieces 
and 2 annas. 

Reverse.—Type: Value (same denominations as before) with 
crown above, date (1903 e£ seq.) below, and sprigs of flowers at 
the sides. 


Inscription : 


Inscrip- 


Copper. , 

First issue. Obverse.—Type: The Company's arms, crest, 
supporters, and motto, with date (1835 to 1858). There is also 
a half-anna piece dated 1833. 

Reverse.—Type: Value, HALF . ANNA, ONE. QUABTER . ANNA, 
J. PICE, or ;; ANNA in English, and, with the exception of the 
$ pice, in Persian, within a wreath. Inscription: EAST. INDIA. 
COMPANY. 

Second issue. Obverse. — Type: Bust to left, crowned and robed. 
Inscription : VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse.—Type: Value, HALF. ANNA. INDIA, ONE. QUARTER. 
ANNA. INDIA, $ PICE INDIA, 4; ANNA. INDIA, in English only, 
and date (1861 et seq.) within a floral border. 

From 1877 the word EMPRESS superseded the word QUEEN on 
the obverse. 

Third issue. Obverse.— Type: Bust to right. Inscription: 
EDWARD. VII. KING & EMPEROR, Or KING. AND. EMPEROR. 

Re verse. Type: Value (same denominations as before) and date 
(1903 e£ seq.) within a floral border. 


None of these coins issued for general use can be called scarce, 
and they are all readily procurable in England. 

Before leaving the coins of India it should be mentioned that 
the native States of Alwar, Bikanir, Bhurtpoor, and Travancore 
have issued coins of English make and acknowledging the para- 
mount authority of the late Empress Victoria. 

(T0 be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 
By Dg. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Rabbits, The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, 
Aviary, Pigeon Loft, and Gardens. 


ARBITs.—Unless it be rata, no creatures breed faster 
than do bunnies, and in this month you may have 
many more than you know what to do with. Well, 
there is no use letting yourself get overstocked; in 
fact, it would be better to give tliem away than keep 
them to eat their own heads off. But worse might 
follow, for in every kind of animal or pet fancy there 
i» nothiug so dangerous as overcrowding of stock. 
In fact, whenever there is anything of the sort, Nature 
seta about reducing the numbers—she kills them off 
by disease. This is not pleusant; and so I say, if you 
cannot sell your surplus, give them away to your pals or 
send them to the poulterer’s. 

Breeding prize rabbits makes a nice fancy. It is too 
late now to go in for it, but by another spring you 
may. Whatis more, you may build your hutches this 
coming autumn. Have a look at some really good ones 
first, however, before you go to the expense of nails 
aud wood and what not. Carpentering is itself a good 
fad, aud you never know but that it may come in 
handy in after-life. Suppose, for example, you got 
shipwrecked and left as a Crusoe on one of the South 
Sea Islands. Eh? What? That is our Editor shout- 
ing to me to stick to my subject and not go 
romancing! 

Well, boys, continue to feed well. Roots and greens 
should be fresh, but never damp. Don't forget to 
exercise your bunnies. 


THe Boy HiMsELF.—It will be holiday time soon, 
won't it? Well, lucky indeed 18 the lad whose parents 
take him away to the seaside; but, while he is there, 
let me beseech him not to spend his time simply loafing 
around? Can you swim? Every boy in the British 
Islands and in our great maritime empire should be 
able to do this. ‘The most difficult part of the business 
is at the bezinning. You want to have some sort of 
support—the arms of a friend, for example— at the head 
and shoulders, until you have mastered the first few 
and simple strokes. The great mistake the learner 
makes is moving arms and legs too quickly. It is 
really surprising how few strokes will keep one right 
side up. I don't want you to study, at the start, any 
faney swimming. Just plain, easy breast-stroke, with 
floating and swimming on the buck. The first time 
you find yourself beyond your depth you will be a little 
nervous, but keep your presence of miud and make fur 
the shore. 

The studv of natural history is a capital fad while 
down at the seaside. ‘Lhe “ B.O.P.” is constantly 
having good practical articles on the subject, so refer 
back. 

Have your morning tub while at the seaside and a 
short walk before breakfast, and I guess you will be 
hungry enough for a good midday dinner. Don't ruu 
wild. There is no health to be got from that. 


Tux PovuTRY RuN.—Head last month's ** Doings,” 
and carry out the same instructions. If you are a breeder 
of prize stock, you will note that the shows ure begin- 
ning now; but my advice is not to enter any bird that 
is not in good form, well up in properties, and appa- 
rently fit to win. It is very easy to get a bad name as 
a breeder, and it may stick to you. 

Weed out now all extra stock. Eggs will still be 
fairly plentiful. Very well, you may preserve and 
store them. The secret is to put them, as soon as laid, 
into the preserving medium. I shall only mention one 
or two methods of storing: 1. Smear the eggs with 
grease, and pack carefully in bran. 2. Pack them in 
galt; the commonest will do. 3. Have a box that 
deesn't leak, and put some water in it; dissolve quick- 
lime in this, with a little cream of tartar, and just put 
in the eggs as laid. 

Keep all the run and fowl-house clean and tidy, and 
don't forget to scrape your perches, You will thus 
keep diarrhœa and vermin at bay. 


THE AviARY.— There will be no more breeding this 
year, and no more egg and biscuit-crumb needed, 
except for sickly birds; but if you have treated your 
stock well, they will be all blithe and bonnie, and in 
gvod colour. However. you must weed out, selling 
your surplus stock when, how, and for what you can 
get. Don't put away your breeding-cages without a 
thorough wash and clean. 

THE PiGEON LorT.—Pigeons will still pair, but it is 
pretty nearly time to be done with breeding if you 
want to keep a healthy loft, About feeling and water- 
ing, the best rule is to keep the hoppers and fountains 
always full of clean water and grain, but never to lct 
dust collect in the hoppers nor slime gather round the 
inside of the fountains. Don't put clean grains on top 
of dusty, dirty old stuff. nor clean water umong that 
which has been there the day before. 

Beware of overerowding and bad smells; Do not use 
disinfectants till you have thoroughly scraped away all 
mess, and then ouly sparingly, of the non-poisonous 
kinds, 

Have you been keeping a note-book ? I don't care 
what live-stock fancy a boy goes in for, but he will not 
do Well therein unless he keeps a note-book in which to 
write down his experiences, aud also his expenses. 
This teaches him methodical and business habits, as 
well as being of great advantage to him as a fancier, 


GARDENS IN JULY.—In the kitchen garden there is a 
gcod deal to be done, if only in keeping down weeds. 
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It is really a pity to let these grow an eat the soil- 
food that ought to go to strengthen the vegetables. 
Be death on weeds, and have them up before they come 
to any size. Choose a dump day for this. Are your 
walks all tidy and clean? Put in more winter greens 
wherever there is a vacant place. It is a good plan to 
do so as the potatoes for the house are dug. 

Your flower-beds and borders should be full of 
beautiful blooms now, but keep the earth well stirred 
about the flowers without touching the roots, remove 
dead leaves, and pull up weeds. Thin out annuals. 
Towards the end of the month geranium cuttings may 
be taken, Any good-naturel gardener—and all such 
men are good-natured, because they live in the fresh 
air—will show you how better than I can tell you. 
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„B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN JULY. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE 


SUNSHINE: ITS PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION, 


1 chief thing we hope for in July is sunshine that 

is, we hope for it as ordinary human beings— 
whether we also hope for it as enthusiustic photo- 
graphers is another matter. For, truth to tell, sun- 
shine is not by any means an unmitigated boon to the 
photographer—it has an unpleasant way of uccentua- 
ting the coutrasts in the picture, and making pretty 
white dresses come out like pieces of blank white 
caniboard cut to a certain shape and stuck on a dark 
background, which is perhaps itself diversified with 
streaks of white, also the effect of the playful sunshine, 

Yet, nevertheless, sunshine has decided photographic 
beauties of its own, aud I think, if you examine the 
reproductions of many photographie pictures which 
have won high awards in exhibitions, etc., it will not be 
long before you come to some picture in which tlie 
chief object is a child with a white frock on, taken in 
brilliant sunshine, only in the case of this exhibition 
picture the white frock will not have come out blank, 
but will be full of detail, and the sunshine will some- 
how or other not have an unpleasant glaring effect, but 
look quite natural and realistic. 

How is it done? Well, in the first place never give 
a very short exposure in bright sunshine; in-tead of 
requiring much less exposure—as many elementary 
books give the beginner to understand—it really 
requires considerably more. ‘The reason for this is 
that the light reflected from the sky ona cloudy day is 
stronger in actinic qualities than the shade which 
accompanies glaring sunshine on a bright day. The 
result of this is that the contrasts are doubly accen- 
tuated : by the brilliancy of the sun and also by the 
Jess actinic quality of the shade. 

Iu the second place, as strong developer tends to 
give brilliant contrasta, so weak developer tends to 
give flatness in the negative; and this quality can be 
taken advantage of when we wish to produce a good 
negative from one which would naturally be tco con- 
trasty. Taking the usual pyrogullic-acid developer 
consisting of two solutions, we can start with slightly 
less of the accelerator (if a full exposure has been 
given), and dilute the mixed developer with at lea-t 
half its volume of water. If the picture comes out too 
quickly the negative can be taken out of the developer 
aud promptly placed in a dish of clean water, where it 
will gradually gain strength and detail. After a few 
minutes it can be replaced in the developing-dish and 
the original developer, which should have been poured, 
into the cup and mixed with a few drops of solution of 
bromide of potassium, poured back over it. The result 
of all this should be a negative with the contrasts fully 
subdued, the shadows not too dark when printed, nor 
the whites minus any detail. 

A developer which somewhat avoids too great con- 
trasts in negatives exposed under disadvantageous 
circumstances is rodinal This is & solution of para- 
midophenol with other ingredients. It is sold iu 
solution, and only requires diluting with water, the 
strength of the solution depending upon the character 
of the negative required and the exposure the plete has 
had. The normal developer is made up by adding 
1 part of the solution to 30 parts of water. This 
developer gives a black-and-white image, not a brown 
one like pyrogallic acid ; and, as the character of the 
deposit given by it is much less dense than that given 
by pyro, the development should be carried somewhat 
farther than when developing with pyro, as the fixing 
will make it considerably less dense thau it appears to 
be before it is fixed. 

In taking photographs in sunshine care should be 
taken to get the light coming from the side, not from 
behind the camera. Very artistic workers often make 
a point of getting the sunshine in front of the camera, 
and behind the object or landseape, but this needs 
some skill to avoid halation, and backed plates are 
almost a necessity in such cases. When properly doue, 
however, the etfect is often very beautiful. 

Portraits taken in direct sunshiue are rarely satis- 
factory; the light falling on one side of tlie face and 
not on the other gives a soot-and-whitewash eeffect 
that is anything but pleasing. But, using a reflector, 
the dark side of the face may be lighted up sufliciently 
to prevent too much contrast In which case tlie sun- 
light is an advantage, as the light beinu greater on one 
side than the other gives a certain amount of round- 
ness to the face. Sunlight falling from high above on 
a face shaded by a hat is apt to give a sharp line of 
dark shadow across the face which is by uo means 
attractive. The only way to avoid this is to use a 
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reflector or take the portrait with the sun very low 
(i.e. late in the evening), when some very pleasing 
effects may be obtained. Many a prize picture has 
been done thus, but it needs an artistic eye to arrange 
the lighting correctly. 

The use of isochromatic plates in taking sunsbine is 
very desirable, and a yellow screen also; but this of 
course considerably increases the exposure required. 
Baeked plates are always preferable, especially if a 
portrait with anything white about ít is to be taken 
in the sun; in fact, if the picture is to be free from 
halation they are essential. The effect of balation 
round a white dress or child's pinafore is very curious, 
causing a kind of halo round the figure, or head, if a 
white hat is worn. The ferricyanide reducer will 
remove halntion of this kind to a certain extent, but 
the most extreme care is necessary in using it. 

To achieve this satisfactorily a mixed solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium and byposulphite of soda 
must be made. In one bottle is made a solution of the 
former (poisonous), 20 grains to 1 ounce of water, 
aud in another a solution of our old friend hypo, 
1 ounce to 20 ounces of water. It is essential that 
the hypo solution should be clean and freshly made. 
Now pour a small quantity of the hypo solution into 
a china mug or cup, and then a few drops of the ferri- 
cyanide solution. You now take an extremely small 
camel's hair brush and go round the edges of the 
white part where the halation appears. The line 
made should be shurp round the dress, but shade 
away into the background. If the background is not 
n dark one there is some danger of getting the line too 
light on the negative, and thus haviug the figure sur- 
rounded by a dark line instead of a white one. Two 
points may be noted: it is best to use an extremely 
dilute mixture at first, or it will go too far before 
you can stop it; and secondly, you should certainly 
begin the first time with a negative you have no objec- 
tion to spoiling. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competitions: 
1. A British Liner." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
THOMAS QUALE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


Arthur F. Kemble, Bank of Nova Scotia, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; Duncan Alex. MeVean, 
28 Stewartville Street, Partick. Glasgow; Charles 
Kettle, Selicol House, Kilnburst, Rotherham; William 
A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; Norman 
Todd, 1 Market Hill, Cambridge; Frederick William 
Drew,Shaul House, Heavitree, Exeter ; Ernest Entwisle, 
31 Rydal Terrace, Fishpool, Bury ; Harold Fox Walton, 
15 Union Street, Barnsley, Yorks ; Thomas Bones, jun., 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Waltham Cross; Frank 
Rudolph Carter Newnham, 33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham 
Junction, S. W.: Harold Armstroug, National Schools, 
Irthlingborough, Wellingborough, Northants; Percival 
Edward Amor, 9 York Place, Barry, Glamorgan; Alfred 
Whiteside Stokes, 4 St. Peter's Place, Drogheda, Ire- 
land ; David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah Hoad, Nor- 
wood, Adelaide, South Australia; Harold Spencer, 
4l Gresley Road, Hornaey Lane, London, N.; Walter 
Edward Bishop, c/o P.O. Box 76, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa; Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, Mor- 
peth, Northumberland; Stephen Thrower, Northanger, 
Alton, Hants: Oliver Howard Goodwin, 39 Clarendon 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Hubert Harrison, 
8 The Square, Winchester; S. Gordon Wilson, Gonion 
Lodge, South Benfleet, Essex: Harry G. Smith, 
52 Grosvenor Gardens, s.w. ; Leslie G. Mittell, 41 Vern- 
ham Koad, Plumstead; Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, Tyrol, Austria. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


“ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND." 


Tuis is the motto of the Royal Society of St. George. 
the annual Report and Year-book of which, for 1906, big 
recently reached us. We learn tbat H.R.H. the Prinee 
of Wales has lately consented to become the President 
of the Society, whose operations extend throughout 
Great and Greater Britain, and whose offices are at 
241 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, w.c. Its aims are 
wholly patriotic, and it seeks to keep in touch with ts 
meu.bers throughout the world. At the last Festival 
Dinner, held at the Hôtel Cecil on St. George's Dar, 
messages were received from the most distant parts of 
the empire, and amongst the speakers was Major-General 
R. S. Baden-Powell, c.B., who had something striking 
to say about duty aud the grand old 


Union Jack. 


“A few years ago," he remarked, “I paid a visit to 
the Colonies, which 1 enjoyed most thoroughly; but at 
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the last moment there was a blot on the whole. AsI 
sailed away I saw the Union Jackipn the citadel upside 
down. More recently in another colony, where the 
atreeta were decorated to receive H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the flags were all right till we got to the 
Government Offices, where, out of twelve flags, only one 
was the right way up! But still, I have noticed im- 
provement, because immediately after I found on 
another occasion that out of every ten Union Jacks 
seven were apside down, and this time, within the last 
few months, in revisiting the place, I noticed that the 
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Hain Turn, ete. (I. K.).—Very 
likely the bad habits of vour 
early years. But thin hair 


average was then only about three out of every ten 

upside down. So it shows that the St. George's Society means weakness. Don't use 

are educating their people all over the world. I only a hard, but a soft brush. 

wish to express the hope that it is not going to stop Wash the bair once a fort- 

short at flaws, but that you will push forward a know- night. using only the very 

ledge of the Patron Saint. It is not because I wish to mildest of soap. Attend to 
general health. Nothing 


disparage any other, but because St. George is the one 
who appeals most to me in that he did not leave things 
to chance or supernatural agency to pull him through. 
He trained himself well, prepared himself at every 


makes the hair grow better 
than outdoor exercise and 
the wind. 


point—then he tackled his dragon. That is a lesson C. G.—There is nothing 80 
to us, to prepare ourselves at every point, whether good for your species of 
sailors, or soldiers, or civilians—train and prepare our- self. brouglit-on weakness a5 
selves at every point, then tackle our task, never count- the cold tub and phosferine. 


But get all the open t 
possible night and day. 
Mns. R. (Tubercle). — Yes. 
certainly, Virol is better ; of 
any chemist. Have you seen 


ing what the odds are, with the intention of winning, 
fighting for the right as God gives us to see the 
right." 


ole 


* 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s ** Fresh 
Air Cure for Consump 
“ENGLAND, MOTHER ENGLAND.” Won"? (Gare, etm 
slicer. 


Ix the same Report and Year-book is an account of the J. S. (Brixton Hill)—You can send in for the com- A. W. SToprs.—l. None whatever. 2. Not ioo ald, 


St. George's Day celebrations by the Brisbane branch petitions as soon as you please, but nothing is con- but bave your eyes examined before vou begiu 
S meno during which the Rd pong: by Mr. sidered until the closing date for each subject. working specially for it. Get from Messrs. Eyre & 
ward O. Booth, was enthusiastically rendered : G. M. (Bury).—The “ B.O.P.” articles you ask for have Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, F.C. OT tici 
: ‘ representatives in Dublin, Messrs. Hodges. Figgis & 
bee out of print for years, and we cannot repeat Co. 104 Grafton Street, the Offi ‘al Regulati f 
I. papers in tlie ^ B. O. P.“ for the sake of new readers. Me Ea Bed 110 : T Mi : e aM eguia ven or. 
Little lonely woman, watching o’er the waters, as that would notre fair to old one. m mur nem : ations of Mastere and Mates, price ^5. 
1 ; ld. monthly, “ E. B „we may, however, be a e to W. G. B—1. Put an indiarubber handle on the bat 
es E you look for with your wistful eyes treat on the subjects you desire to get up in. It will only cost yon a shilling or 10 2. Buy a new 
e r ball; you will never put on a satisfactory cover. 
; Fu. LIxd OUT (E. M.).—Thanks for your nice letter. 
. R Thaer onian aangas : The doctor fully appreciates your good opinion of R. Surrn.— Ask at the Town Hall or police-station, 
What a mother's heart can love Ber epee can see his stories, About filling out; you are tall, and where you can see a copy of the Wild Birds Protection 
alway. Nature won't dei odi bat ur E Notice, and read it carefully. 
Day by day I see them—day by day I hear them— and eat plenty 0^ 8 oatmeal porridge, Take 00 FISHING-TACKLE.—The only way is to advertise for the 
Hear the murmur of their voices ever in the sea; . a desert-spoonful, and you'll soon number in our columns, or in “ Excbange and Mart.” 
And my heart is earnin earning to be near ` KE 40 Hi » 
F Lug pen (A. E n up Ia tes after Jou awaken m, D. rti TU, rapper ot the monthly pars 
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CHAPTER XIX.—POOR LITTLE O'BRIEN— 
AGROUND ON A REEF. 


H^ an enemy suddenly been sighted and 

commenced firing on the Dare AU half 
& mile away, the men could not have flown 
to their quarters with greater speed. 

Those in their hammocks sprang out of 
them, and hardly waited to dress, and in an 
almost incredibly short time the Dare AU 
was cleared and the first great gun shook 
the ship from stem to stern. 

No one is allowed to know, on board a 
man-o'-war, when the order is to be given 
for night quarters. This drill takes place at 
any hour of the night the captain may 
choose, and usually about once every month. 

And it is not the combatant officers only 
who have to be at quarters, but the surgeons, 
with their assistant sick-bay men and 
idlers, and with everything ready laid out 
against either wounds or accidents. 

After the sham battle—which seemed 
terribly real for a time—was over, there 
were fire quarters," hoses laid all along the 
decks towards the scene of conflagration, 
pumps worked by engine powe; and nothing 
omitted that might lend an air of stern 
reality to the drill. 


But the captain was a most careful man, 
and had seen fire at sea more than once 
during his sareer. 

Well, he lived to see it once again in this 
very ship. 

It was about a year and a-half after the 
ship had been in commission ; she had been 
at the Cape again, and had received orders 
to: proceed with all haste south and east to 
the lonely island of Kerguelin to take 
assistance to castaways. These sailors, to 
the number of thirty men, were all that 
remained of an expedition to the Antarctic 
regions in the cause of science. They were 
not British men, but Danes. What mattered 
it? Science, like a lighthouse, belongs to 
no particular country or kingdom, but to 
the world at large. 

“With all speed!" These were the 
orders, and with all speed they were tearing 
along one night in the teeth of a gale of 
wind, which would have started the timbers 
of any sailing ship that ever faced the 
stormy waves. 

Johnnie’s watch had come below at mid- 
night, and the young fellow was both wet 
and cold. But he would have all night in, 
he told himself, and that was a comfort. 
So, after saying his prayers, he fell asleep 
almost at once. It was the darkest hour of 
this dismal night when the fire alarm 
startled every soul on board the ship. Ah! 
had Edgar Allan Poe heard that sound, he 
would have added another stanza to his 
marvellous poem —“ The Bells.“ 

Poor Johnnie, he had been dreaming of 
home. The home of his childhood. He 
was back again in the slums of Queer Street, 
and the little chapel bell of the mission 
house was ringing for evening service. 

" Jack ! Jack! are you dead ? " 

It was Toko himself who was shaking 
Johnnie's hammock, and the boy sprang at 
once down on to the deck. 

An older hand close beside him was 
grumbling a bit. 

" What an unearthly hour to have fire 
quarters! he grunted. Surely the old 
inan means to make a smart ship of us." 

“ My good fellow," said Toko; this is 
no fire drill, it is the real thing this time. 
Can you not smell smoke?“ 

The gun-room fellows down here were now 
thoroughly alarmed. One little man, an 
Irish middie, and the pet of the mess, must 
kneel beside his chest to pray. 

No time for prayer, sir," said the master- 
&t-arins. 
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“ My good man,” said Toko, with some- 
thing akin to reverence in his voice; there 
is always time for prayer." 


But that mite of a midshipman was one 


of the bravest of the brave in the scenes 
that followed. He had to carry messages 
'twixt the captain and his officers, for 
something had gone wrong w.th the tele- 
graphic service, and the lad was here, there, 
and everywhere, behaving as coolly amidst 
flames and smoke as if he had been fielding 
on his own school cricket-grounds. 

The fire had taken place not far from the 
magazine, a piece of candle or a lighted 
match having been dropped—so it was 
said—among some greasy tow. 

Except for words of command and the 
sound of the engine-driven pump, with now 
and then an extra roar of fire as the flames 
took stronger hold, there was no sound to 
be heard. No confusion, no pani; ; and, as 
a rule, both are universal in passenger ships. 

Every officer had a duty to perform, and 
every officer did that duty coolly, quietly, 
strenuously, manfully, as they ever do in the 
British Royal Navy. 

Several times the fire was supposed to be 
extinzuished, until, in some other place, it 
was found licking with its fierce red tongue 
in a new direction, as if fiends were bent 
on accomplishing the complete destruction 
of the ship. 

The danger was past at last, however, and 
even the smoke and steam had vanished. 
There was much clearing to be done yet, 
though, and the hands were kept at it for 
another hour. After this extra sentries 
were placed here to make certain the fire 
would not break out again, and meanwhile 
an extra allowance of grog was served out. 

Butler, the ship’s soldier, was standing aft 
on the main deck, when Johnnie and Prince 
Toko came up from the orlop. They had 
been having a wash at their sea-chests. 

It must then have been about one bell in 
the morning watch. 

say, you sailor men," said the soldier, 
" dóesn't a fire make a fellow hungry 
What? 

He pulled them both into the ward - room, 
and went rushing off to find a steward. 

He did not find one, but he found the key 
of the pantry, and soon placed food and 
drink for three, and about enough for 
thirty, before his guests. 

While they were debating together whether 
tliey should turn in for an hour or two, or 
remain up, the junior surgeon, Dr. Dawes, 
entered. 

He looked very strange and sad. 

" Anything happened, old man ? " asked 
Butler. | 

“ Poor little O'Brien 8 

" What! Not hurt, I hope," cried Toko. 

“ Dead ! " was the laconic reply. 

This earnest plucky morsel of a middy 
had been missing for some time, though 
neither Butler, Johnnie, nor Toko had heard 
of it. 

A falling bulkhead, it seems, had knocked 
him down and hidden him from view. He 
was much burned and disfigured, though he 
must, the doctor said, have died at once 
from the shock of the falling mass. 

Well, he died doing his duty. That would 
be some little comfort for the sad-hearted 
ones at home, when they heard the tidings. 

A group of sorrowing sa:lors stood next 
day around the grating on which the un- 
fortunate boy’s body lay, while the captain 
himself read the burial service. Lashed in 
a hammock, with shot at the feet, it sank 
at last into a sailor’s grave, and the mourners 
were piped down. 

It is usual to sell the effects of the dead 
officer. But the clothes of the brave lad 
who had left the service for ever and for 
aye—and sinall they were—were packed in 


his chest, and this in duc time would be 
sent home to his people. 


It was winter now in this hemisphere, a 
splendid season all about the Cape of Good 
Hope; but it got colder and colder every 
day as the gallant ship sped on to her work 
of rescue at Kerguelin. l 

But really all the world is the same tọ the 
British sailor. Well, at all events, he is 
quite as much at home amidst the ice of the 
Arctic or Antarctic, as he is while crossing 
the fiery torrid zone. 

They reached the almost desolate island 
at last, and found the castaways fairly well 
housed, but alinost in a state of starvation. 

The skipper, a very genial fellow, was taken 
off with his wife. The others would be 
provisioned, but left. 

A happy-go-lucky skipper this certainly 
was, for in broken English he informed 
Captain Bellamy that if there was not 
* plenty mooch proveesion for his old vrow 
she could be left behind." 

Both captain and commander laughed 
heartily. 

" Why," said the latter, on second 
thoughts, we shall take your wife on board 
and leave you." 

The skipper extended his hands and 
replied— 

Of course, gentle mens, it is for you to 
make your deecishyon. I not care mooch, if 
I have plenty tobacco.” 

But it ended in both her and himself 
being taken away from this wintry isle, and 
comfortably billeted inside a screen berth on 
the main deck. 

As the Dare All was going round the Cape 
again, their guests were left at Simon's 
Town, which was really the headquarters 
of this cruiser. Nobody was very sorry 
when that skipper and his old “ vrow ” 
were landed, for, indeed, they were no great 
acquisition to so smart a ship as this cruiser. 

But while in service on foreign stations 
ships get strange passengers, and it was not 
very long before the Dare All had to receive 
some more, much to the disgust of Pulson, 
the first-lieutenant, who liked to see 
everything shipshape and Bristol fashion 
all along his decks. A morsel of oakum, had 
he kicked against it in his rounds, would 
have caused him to summon the bo's'n. 
One day, to his horror, he found a junior 
clerk’s handkerchief on the spotless main 
deck. 

It was not far from where a sentry stood. 

Polson hailed him at once, in a voice 
loud enough to have summoned a midship- 
man from the top-gallant cross-trees. 

Sentry! 

The man sprang to attention. 

" Yes—air." 

Didn't you observe that—that horror 
lying there ? 

“ Pass the word for the quartermaster. 
That man's grog is to be stopped for a 
month. Now will you kindly read the name 
on that—rag ? " 

„John Jones, clerk, sir.“ 

Poor trembiing John Jones was planked 
next day. 

Found himself facing the commander, 
and the charge was that he had left portions 
of his attire '' kicking all over the main 
deck." 

Had Jones been sentenced there and then 
to walk the plank, he could not have looked 
one whit less crestfallea than he did. 

He was severely reprimanded, and went 
below to the orlop deck immediately after 


. to squat upon his sea-chest and cry. He 


felt as if his whole future career in the 
Service was ruined. 


The Dare Ad had been ordered to Bom bay, 
but she had to do some surveying on her 


way. And she was not supposed to pass any 
suspicious dhows during the voyage with- 
out bringing them to with a shot and 
examining their papers. 

This was fine fun for Toko and his com- 
rades, and when a boat was called away to 
board an Arab, either Johnnie or he asked 
permission to go with the officer in command. 
And the request was not refused. 

There was no fighting, much to their 
sorrow, for an Arab generally sings ver 
small when under the guns of a British 
cruiser, 

They captured one slaver three days south 
of Zanzibar, and a lucky thing it was for 
that dhow, for she was leaking like a sieve, 
having been in heavy weather, and could 
not possibly have remained afloat ten hours 
longer. 

Had this dhow boats ? it may be asked. 
Well, listen, reader. Nearly one hundred 

or souls were crammed and cramped in 

kness, filth, and wretchedness, down 
there in her hold or between her dirty 
decks, and the boats on board her would 
scarcely have sufficed to take away even the 
owners and crew. No, had she foundered, 
every slave—man, woman, or child — 
would speedily have found a watery grave. 

Even the lieutenant who had boarded 

her was horrified at the condition of her 
laden "'tween-decks. When the hatches 
were knocked off the odour was vile and 
fearful, and the pained groaning of the 
sick slaves was like the bleating of a flock of 
sheep on a distant hillside, or the moanin 
of young seals on an ice-pack in Greenlan 
Beas. 
There was danger in remaining too long 
on this captured dhow, so the naked wretches 
were bundled on board the Dare All as soon 
as possible. 

Bellamy had no intention of standing by 
that dhow until she chose to sink. Orders 
were, therefore, given to plant a shell be. 
tween her wind and water. 

And that was the end of the prize 
dhow. 

But the first-lieutenant’s disgust at seeing 
the clean and beautiful decks invaded by 
that mob was really painful to behold. 

Hoses were rigged and the Arabs were set 
to the task of assisting the slaves to scrub 
down ; while our tars turned the hose upon 
them. The captain of the dhow stoutly 
refused, at first. He was a gentleman Arab, 
he told them, and could do nothing beneath 
his dignity. 

Then the commander's ire was awakened. 

* You villain," he said, you scoundrel 
and murderer, your dignity was not offended 
in assisting to burn the homes of those 
poor creatures, and leading them from their 
native woods to the seashore. And now 
you dare to refuse obedience to the orders 
of a British officer on board a British man- 
o'-war !" 

" Boatswain!” he hailed, * bring the 
cat!" 

Now, as flogging is abolished in the 
Service, the bo's'n had no “cat”; but it 
did not take three minutes to rig one with 
some well-knotted pieces of lanyard and a 
belaying-pin. 

Just one touch of that, round the Arab's 

shins, and he flew to his duty with an 
alacrity that made some of the now free 
negroes grin. 
The job was nearly finished, when Toko 
and Butler came on deck. Butler had 
just one look at Toko, who nodded and 
smiled. 

Next minute they had taken the nozzle 
of the hose in hand, and turned the whole 
force of the stream straight at the heads 
and bodies of those white-gownel gentle- 
men Arabs. 

The fellows danced with indignation ; 
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they jumped and shouted and squirmed 
and screamed, but ne.ther the ship’s soldier 
nor the prince had any mercy. 

No more ludicrous scene was surely ever 
beheld on board a man-o’-war, and no more 
hearty cheers ever heard than the men gave 
to their larky young officers. 

The commander, who had gone below, 
happened to come on deck again; but, seeing 
what was occurring, wisely retired apparently 
without looking. 

It really served the Arabs right—only it 
wasn't strict service.“ 

As for the first - lieutenant, it was said in 
the gun- room that he was not seen to smile 
again until a whole week after the slaves 
and their brutal Arab captors had been 
landed at Zanzibar. 


Once in the Indian Ocean the Dare AU 
got caught in a circular storm, and had 
many hours of a real bad time. Had she 
been less well managed, it would have been 
worse, and she might have foundered. 

She made very heavy weather going round 
the Horn on another cruise, for it was blow- 
ing great guns, the 8ea was houses high, and 
there was ice about her by which she was 
battered over and over again. But never a 
plate was started, nor, as far as inspection 
could show, after they got north and along 
the western shores of South America, was 
she any the worse. 


Even in time of peace, as well as in war 
time, occasions will arise in the Navy for the 
display of courage and cool determination 
on the part of either ordinary seamen or 
young officers, which will not be lost sight of 
when promotion is, being considered. 

Had the Service not lost Johnnie Reid, 
through events to be described farther on, 
this lad of grit would certainly have risen 
to the highest rank the Admiralty can 
bestow. 

The youngest reader will have some idea 
what half a gale of wind means to a sailor. 
It is not a mere puff of wind—very far from 
it; and would doubtless be termed a raging 
storm by landsmen on board. 

Green seas may be dashing their spray 
in board, the waves be houses high, and the 
tops thereof caught by the strength of the 
breeze and scattered in mist and spume far 
to leeward. 

In such weather as this, while the Dare 
All was returning round the Horn, with 
frequent snow-squalls making the gloaming 
of a winter's day almost as dark as night, 
there arose the wild and startling cry— 

Man overboard ! ” 

Not only were ordinary life-buoys thrown, 
s the beacon buoy was lighted and speedily 
et go. 

Reid was on the quarter-deck talking to 
Naylor himself, when the alarm was given, 
and in a few seconds he had divested him- 
self of his upper garments and boots and 
plunged into the boiling, seething sea. 

It was & beautiful dive, and it was some 
time before he reappeared on the crest of a 
darkling wave rubbing his face and looking 
around him. 

Nor was he alone, for, seeing his master 
go over, poor little Tim at once leapt after 
him. 

The “ man overboard " was a first-class 
boy ; indeed, so long had the Dare AU now 
been in commission, that the second-class 
boys had all been promoted and the first 
were ordinary seamen. 

This poor lad was but a midge of a fellow, 
but he was smart, and a general favourite 
with all hands. Only a boy! Perhaps ; 
but his life was dear to himsclf doubtless, 
and to the friends he had left behind in 
a little country villaze in the heart of 
England. 
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He oould.swim a little, but must soon sink; 
in fact, he had gone down once when 
Johnnie seized him. 

Tim caught him also. But as the brave 
doggie was trying to pull him to windward, 
and his master was doing his best to get 
down to the life-buoy, it could not be said 
that Tim was doing much good. 

All reached the buoy at last, however. 
But by this time the lad was insensible, and 
it was all our hero could do to keep him on. 

The lifeboat crew had been called away at 
once, and the boat lowered as speedily as 
possible; but the Dare AU was at the time 
goinz ahead almost at full speed, and so the 
distance the good fellows had to pull was a 
long one. 

It was nearly night by this time, and, owing 
to the height of the waves and a squall that 
came sweoping over the sea, the blazing 
buoy was but seldom seen. 

How nearly Johnnie had sunk exhausted 
only he himself did not know till afterwards. 
For it was minutes after he got on board 
before he recovered from that beautiful 
dream he had. In such cases these beautiful 
dreams end the life of the drowning man. 
It is needless to say that in rescuing the 
first-class boy and our hero, faithful Tim was. 
not forgotten. 


There is a species of danger to which our- 
very largest and best ships of the Navy are 
as much exposed as the amaller. All along 
the eastern shores of Africa there are reefs 
that are for ever changing. A bank on 
which there are twenty fathoms of water 
one year may in the course of six months 
become & dangerous shoal. : 

It was on one of these that the Dare AU 
grounded one lovely moonlit night far out 
at sea. There was very little wind, and she 
was steaming at the time about twelve 
knots an hour, with two men in the chains. 

Their warning shout of “ Shoal water 
ahead! ” came all too late. 

To make matters worse, the tide was. 
nearly half-flood at the time, and there was 
the danger that at the ebb the ship might 
topple over and become a total wreck. 

No engine-power was able to move her 
astern, and all hands now made haste to 
1 ship; but though the men worked 
like galley-sla ves hour after hour, she refused 
to budge even when the tide was full. 

The moon had by this time sunk, and the 
stars gave but a feeble light. 

Anxiety filled every heart; even happy-go-. 
lucky Butler had ceased to smile, and Naylor, 
the ere told everybody he could get a 
word with that there was no use fighting 
over it, for the ship would leave her bones. 
on that reef. 

Lower and lower became the water on the. 
bank, and soon was at its lowest, and still 
the Dare All remained upon an even keel. 

Naylor said this was only because the 
bottom was soft, and that he had no doubt, 
she was sinking deeper and deeper in it every 
minute, 

Naylor had a very comforting way with 
him. But no one heeded him much. 

The engines were useless now, and deep 
was the silence that reigned fore and aft. 
For officers and men were waiting for the 
rising of the tide. Not that they had very 
much hope, but they would stick to her till 
the last, should it be weeks hence. 

But what a glorious surprise awaited them 
when the great crimson sun leapt up in the 
east, for lo! a big ship was seen beuring 
down towards them from the north. 

It was H.M.S. Tornado, and her arrival 
seemed all the more providential from the 
fact that when she struck the Dare AU 
was quite out of the course that ships usually 
take in their passage from Zanzibar to the 
Ca pe. 
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Assisted by the Tornado, the Dare All 
was floated at full tide. 

As soon as she was once fairly in deep 
water, the men on both ships raised deafening 
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cheers, and the ship’s soldier rushed right 
up to Naylor and held out his hand. 
* Shake, old man! he cried. ‘ Shake! 
Aren't you pleased ? ” 
( To be continued.) 
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* Humph ! " 

That was all the reply Naylor made. 

And the ship's soldier went below to have 
a biscuit. | 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


HE excitement at Abbeyside was immense 

when it was known that the cracked 

‘chap had been caught. 
news. 

Several of us were standing about, or 
sitting on the chains near the three elms, 
basking in the sun after breakfast. Suddenly 
we saw Coates rush in at the big gates. 
He gasped out that he had run the whole 
way from his house, and he was in such a 
breathless condition that he could only 
blurt out his intelligence between intervals 
of hard breathing. 

“ Awful excitement! The chap that 
shot me has been caught! Desperate 
struggle! One policeman killed — three 
dangerously wounded—not expected to 
live! They've got him in handcuffs at the 
police-station—chained to the wall like the 

risoner of Chillon! The whole town is 
full of him everybody thirsting for 


Coates brought the 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE TRIAL. 


felt green with envy when he thought of 
Coates attending the trial. We begrudged 
him the tremendous importance he had 
gained. People stared at him, he said, 
as he walked home to dinner, and pointed 
him out to their friends. He was the most 
famous personage in Blandborne. Some 
of us would have been content to be shot 
to win such a halo of renown—though, 
when we thought of his having to speak 
publicly in court, some were heat 46 
modify that opinion. Coates said he should 
not mind it, but then he was rather quick 
with his tongue, and his heart was fortified 
with threefold brass, like Horace's mariner. 
Now, when a great excitement is capped 
by a greater surprise bringing fulfilment of 
the wildest aspiration, there is good reason 
for memory to store the circumstance in 
remembrance. I have tried to express 
some of the admiration I felt for Risden 
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“ Sir, your audacity amazes me.“ 


vengeance! The trial is to-morrow! A 
case of hanging to a dead certainty ! ” 

We hung upon his lips and devoured ever 
word with eager ears. We pelted him wit 
questions and clamoured for every ghastly 
particular. The way old Coates rose to 
the occasion was m He drew upon 
his imagination with magnificent extrava- 
gance, as reckless at invention as it was 
regardless of truth. He told us that the 
criminal had smashed the shin-bone of one 
policeman by a furious hack, and levelled 
the nose of another flush with his cheeks. 

It would be impossible to say to what 
more sublime flights of fancy he would have 
soared if the school-bell had not cut short 
his thrilling, hair-uplifting utterances. 

During every interval between lessons, 
and at dinner and tea that day, there was 
but one topic of discussion—the approach- 
inz trial of Gilbert Deathog ey. Everyone 


in the course of these records. There is 
now occasion to mention one trait of his 
character which so far may have escaped 
notice—his diplomatic skill in knowing 
how to approach a headmaster and obtain 
a concession which most boys might deem 
out of reach. If Risden had been in the 
Sixth Form, his audacity might have been 
excused—though clearly it would have 
been irregular, since none of the Sixth Form 
thought of making the attempt. But this 
is beating about the bush, a process not to 
be encouraged. 

After tea that evening I went up to 
Risden’s study, knowing that he intended 
to finish off a splendid head that he was 
drawing in chalk. I was fond of watching 
his artistic execution. 

I found him busy with the crayon, so 
engrossed that he took no notice of my 
entrance. For many minutes he worked 


in silence; every stroke imparted increase 
of life and grace to the head, which seemed 
to stand out from the paper. 

Presently, without looking up, he said in 
an offhand way : i 

* Would you like to come with me to the 
trial to-morrow ? " 

I jumped up from the chair. i 

“ Look out, you ass!" he exclaimed. 
* You shook the table! I've a jolly good 
mind to say I won't ask you!” 

" How can you get leave? I'm sorry I 
shook." 

I should hope you are! I'd as soon 
have a tame earthquake at the table!“ 

But how can you get leave?“ 

That's not the point. Why don't you 
stick to the subject ? The question is, 
Would you care to come to the trial to- 
morrow ?” 

I should just think I should!“ 

* All right, then, you may. Have a care 
—if you shake again by a hair's breadth 
you shan't come." 

I restrained the inclination to leap like 
a young lamb, and did my best to cajole 
Risden into telling me how he got leave 
for such an unimagined privilege. 

" You are as inquisitive as a school-girl,”’ 
he said, and I ought not to pander to 
such foolishness. But some allowance must 
be made. We don't get a trial for attempted 
murder every day in this benighted town. 
I don't take any false credit for the idea 
of getting into the court-house. I should 
never have thought of it if fortune had not 
favoured me. Mercury, the God of Luck, 
had a finger in t^e pie, and showed mc sow 
to pick out a plum. 

It was l.ko this. I happened to want 
some chalk, so I went to Ellis’s shop this 
afternoon. l suppose you know that he 
publishes the Rade e Weekly Gazette. 
Of course we got talking about the trial, 
and I asked him to send me a copy of the 
next Gazette, which will give a full 
account of the proceedings. ‘The old chap 
turned up his eyes like a stranded codfish, 
and looked as glum: as .hey make them. 
* You've touched a very sore point, sir,’ 
he said. ‘I’m in a regular quandary. My 
shorthand writer must needs break his 
right arm yesterday—thrown off a pony he 
borrowed—and there’s not another to be 
had for love or money, at so short a notice.’ 

* * Oho!’ said I. If that’s all, it's easily 
remedied. I can write shorthand. Send 
a polite note to Dr. Marsham, stating your 
difficulty, and ask him kindly to allow his 
pupil Mr. Risden to attend the court, as 
representative of the Gazette. He'll give me 
leave right enough.’ A 

Lou should have seen old Ellis’s delight! 
His face beamed like a harvest-moon. He 
wrote the note straight away in his bcst 
copybook hand, and I went off with it. 
The Doctor was as jolly as a sandboy, and 
told me I could take a friend, if I liked. So 
that is how we worked the oracle.“ 


I was lost in wonder and exultation, and 
I said : 

It's awfully kind of you to take me!” 

"I know it is. Im amazed at my 
kindness, so you may well be. You see, 
you haven't so much sense as most chaps; 
but then, there is less nonsense about you— 
so the one balances the other; and the net 
result is that you are a harmless individual 
who is not puffed up by prosperity. So 
you deserve som? encouragement. Never 
nund—don’t apologse—you mean well, 
and I'm only indulging a little quiet chaff.” 

He might have chaffed to his heart's 
content. I didn't care. The thought of 
attending the trial, when none of the other 
chaps could go, raised me to a pinnacle of 
fame only one grade lower than that on 
which Coates had perched himself. 


The precincts of the old court-house 
were thronged by a compact multitude 
on the morning of Gilbert Deathomey's 
trial. Curiosity to see their strange neigh- 
bour, who had shot a boy and baffled the 
police and defied the execution of justice 
so long, drew most of the townsfolk to the 
scene of action. Those who were fortunate 
enouzh to be foremost in the crowd jostled 
each other without ceremony to gain 
entrance when the doors were opened. 
Risden and I, armed with special permits 
from the authoritjes, were admitted by a 
private door and shown to places specially 

allotted to us. 

When every available inch of space was 
occupied by the ignobile vulgus, it required 
an exertion of force on the part of the police 
to stem the turbulent stream of in-rushing 
humanity, and turn back the pressure 
before the doors could be closed and barred. 

Those unsuccessful in the battle for 
admission formed a noisy rabble outside, 
who showed their temper by -manifold 
expressions of disappointment less polite 
than forcible. 

Risden's pencil was already covering 
pages of a notebook with cabalistic signs, 
when the magistrates, three in number, 
entered the court with some pomp of cere- 
mony. Colonel Stransom took the presi- 
dential chair, and his colleagues sat on 
either side of him. A peremptory command 
of Order gradually hushed the excited 
audience to some semblance of decorous 
behaviour. 

But a long-drawn throb of irrepressible 
agitation again swept over the assembly, 
as Gilbert Deathomey, escorted by the 
sergeant who had brought him from Bristol, 
entered the dock. His countenance, haggard 
and wasted with privation, wore an affrighted 
look. His pale eyes wandered with flurried 
glances over the sea of faces, on which not a 
ray of m was discernible—only a 
coarse greediness to glut the curiosity for 
horrors. | 

Gilbert Deathomey was formally charged 
with wounding John Coates by shooting 
him with a revolver. John Coates was 
summoned to the witness-box to state his 
evidence. 

He gave the particulars in a clearly con- 
nected straightforward manner, without 
interruption. À few questions were asked 
by the magistrates and promptly answered 
by the witness. When their worsh ps were 
satisfied with th2 information, 

transom addressed the prisoner. 

** Gilbert Deathomey, you have heard the 
particulars of the charge brought against 
vou by the person on: whom you committed 
the outrage. There is no evidence to 
corroborate the statements, for it appears 
that no one capable of giving evidence was 
in the house at the time. The only other 
occupant was your mother, who is unable 
to be present. She can only say that she 
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heard three shots fired, followed by cries 
for help. It appears to have been one of 
th» most unprovoked and _ co!d-blooded 
assaults that ever came under our notice. 
The first question I have to ask you is, 
* Do you consider the statements of John 
Coates to give a fair and accurate account 
of the incident, or have you any correction; 
to suggest? 

»The statements are true, your worship, 
in substance. But I should like to say that 
my wounding him was a mistake. 
not mean to hurt him. I only wanted to 
frighten him." 

A groan of incredulity from the body of 
the court greeted this announcement. It 
was immediately quelled by a threat that 
th» court would be cleared if such an inter- 
ription occurred again. The presiding 
magistrate continued: 

" You took three deliberate shots at your 
victum. Do you call it à mistake that you 
hit hin ? " 

" Yes, your worship. I never intended 
to hit him with the first two shots, and I only 
wanted to frighten him by fraying his 
sleeve with the third. But I forgot that 
his arm is a very different limb from mine. 
I allowed for an inch between his coat and 
the flesh. I should have remembered that 
his arm is like that of Hercules and fits his 
sleeve like a hand fits a glove.” 

The prisoner spoke with & calm assurance 
which surprised the magistrates. 

“John Coates stated that one of the 
bullets whistled so close to his ear that it 
sounded like the buzzing of a gnat.” 

I intended it to do so, your worship.“ 

Gilbert Deathomey," said the magistrate 
with impressive emphasis, ‘‘ do you expect 
us to believe that you are such an expert 
marksman with a revolver that you can 
put a bullet within an inch of a running 
man's ear? 

“ Yes, your worship, that is a fact.“ 

The prisoner spoke without a shadow of 
swagger, and went on to say, I could have 
shot him dead six times, or have hit him 
wherever I chose, as he was running away. 
I know it was an unwarrantable act, my 
daring to frighten him in such a manner ; 
but losing that game of chess, when I 
ought to have won, made me mad for the 
moment." 

Colon?l Stransom eyed the prisoner 
with a stern and penetrating glance. He 
then addressed a whispered remark to his 
colleagues. One of them significantly tapped 
his forehead, and the other merely shrugged 
his shoulders. The presiding magistrate 
continued : 

Gilbert Deathomey, pay full attention 
to what I say. You do not seem to grasp 
the fact that you are arra'gnod on the very 
serious charge of shooting a man, aggravated 
by th» fact that the outrage was entirely 
unprovoxed, and it was further attended 
with & display of maniacal fury. You 
meet that grave charge by the flippant 
assertion that you only meant to frighten 
him by fraying his sleeve! Do you imagine, 
if we send you to the Assizes to be tried 
for attempted murder, that an intelligent 
British. jury would be influenced by such 
a trivial and childish line of defence." 

** No, your worship, I don't suppose they 
would. I did not imagine I should have a 
fair trial, and that was why I ran away from 
the police. I would have given mys?lf up 
at once if I had thought I could rely upon 
justice being don? me." 

“Sir, your audacity amazes me!" 
exclaimed the magistrate, rising from his 
seat and bringing his clenched fist down 
upon th? table with a sounding blow. 

* You stand there, sir, on the brink— 
on the brink of a precipice— " (the prisoner 
unconsciously leant his hands on the rail 
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of the dock and looked down)—“ a precipice 
which may—er—er—land you as a felon 
convicted of attempting the foulest crime 
that can stain a man’s reputation! And 
you dare to cast a slur upon the majesty of 
England's law! You dare to tarnish the 
honour of the judicial bench—to insinuate 
that you would not meet with justice! 
Your impudence is absolutely unparalleled ! 
I ought to commit you for contempt of 
court! Though it degrades the dignity of 
my office to ask such a question, I demand 
to know what you would call a fair trial ? 
Answer me!“ 

The magistrate sat down, somewhat 
exhausted by the violence of his indignation. 
The court was visibly impressed by the 
thunders of the tribunal. 

Th? contrast between the two principals 
in this dramatic scene was remarkable. 
Colonel Stransom was a big man—tall, 
broad, and thick-set. He had eyes like an 
eagle’s and nose like a hawk’s; his chin 
was square-cut and his mouth was topped 
by a grizzled moustache. His face had 
turned purple, and his chest heaved with 
emotions that threatened to burst the 
buttons of his waistcoat. He looked as 
if he could crush with a grasp the pale, 
emaciated, undersized, narrow-shouldered 
occupant of the prisoner’s dock. The odd 
thing was, that the culprit, instead of 
shrivelling into his shell like a periwinkle 
plunged into boiling water, stood absolutely 
undismayed by the fire and thunder of the 
harangue. He turned his fishy eyes upon 
the purple tyrant with a leer of surprised 
amusement. He turned a few glances. 
towards the crowd of spectators, and then 
he proceeded to answer the question in a. 
delibzrate voice free from any trace of 
agitation. 

What I should call a fair trial would 
be to let me prove that I could fray the 
sleeve of a running man whose arm did not. 
fill his sleeve, without hurting the man ——" 

A subdued wave of laughter swept through 
the crowd, and its ripples even affected 
the faces of the magistrates. Gilbert 
Deathomey rose to the occasion, and even 
infused some dignity and ardour into his 
words. 

“ You may laugh—but it is no laughing 
matter to me. I ought to be allowed to 
prove the truth of my defence " 

The magistrate interrupted him: “ We 
can hardly be expected to ask some one in 
court to run the gauntlet while you shoot 
at h'm. Perhaps you would like to try your 
hand at me! 

The crowd took courage at the grim 
humour of this suggestion, and broke into 
a loud roar of laughter. It soon subsided, 
a3 no one wished to los» any of the fun. 
Gilbert Deathomey showed no inclination to 
smile. 

* I thank your worship, but there would 
be the same objection to your arm as there 
was with Coates. If you could find me a 
man with an arm like mine " Here the 
prisoner pulled at the sleeve of his shabbv 
guernsey to show the loose folds which 
covered his thin arm. The movement was 
pathetic, but it roused the irascible Colonel 
to the fact that the trial was dwindling 
into a farce. 

Enough of this nonsense ! he roared. 

But Gilbert Deathomey clung desperately 
to the only line of defence within his reach. 
He clung to it as a drowning man might 
cling to the line which would draw a life- 
belt towards him. 

If your worship would only let me prove 
what I can do with a revolver, I could 
convince you that I speak the truth. That 
would be justice anda fair trial!" He 
shouted the words with his loudest voice. 

How would you prove it? 
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1 should like your worship to ask six 


men to stand against the wall opposite, 


each holding à penny at arm's length 
between his finger and thumb. Give me 
my revolver, and let me hit every penny 
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without. hurting a finger, from where E 
stand! 

This very extraordinary proposal E 
another roar of laughter, but it moved the 
magistrates to confer together for some 

(To be continued.) 
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minutes. When their conference was con- 
cluded, Colonel Stransom said : 

* The prisoner is remanded for further 
examination. Officer, remove him from the 
court. We will proceed with the next case.' 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


[rec the walls as he went, Rob re- 

traced his steps to the entrance, where 
St. Maur still occupied himself by throwing 
rock after rock at his foes outside. 

* St. Maur!" he shouted (for his chum's 
yelling at the birds, and the birds’ screams 
in return, made din enough to deafen a cat), 
do stop that nonsense ; you're only making 
the brutes more angry. If you let 'em alone 
they'll perhaps get tired and go away. 
See here ! Shouldn't wonder if there's a back 
wav out. It’s no end of a queer place— 
Aladdin's cave -transmogrified and with 
frills. Come ‘long and let's explore.“ 

* All right; I don't mind," answered St. 
Maur. “ But, I say, it's very dark—pit 
mirk—and what have we to light us ? ” 

“ This,” said Darroch, taking something 
from his pocket and holding it up. It was 
a glass bottle He extracted the cork, 
shook the bottle, and & glowworm seemed 
to waken up within it ; & dull glow broke 
out which seemed only to accentuate the 
darkness. A smell like that of a mixture 
of garlic, onions, and glue followed the 
appearance of this dubious ent 

„Oh !—the phosphorus bottle!" cried 
St. Maur with exaggerated gestures of dis- 
may, and speaking through his nose, '* boot 
it avay, my dear ban! Boot it avay! Its 
berfume is too—ugh !- too like a rose- 
garden to suit yours truly. It makes me 
feel giddy and—home-sick.” 

* ['ll bark your shins for you, St. Maur, 
if you don’t stop fooling,” retorted the indig- 
nant Rob, who looked on the phosphorus 
bottle as a priceless treasure. ‘‘ See what a 
good light it gives! It's prime. We 
couldn’t have anything better to illuminate 
us through these marble halls, I'll wager.” 

St. Maur chuckled as his companion, de- 
spite the much-vaunted illuminating powers 
of his phosphorus bottle, stumbled blindly 
over 2 stone and all but fell headlong. 

* Well, lead on, Horatio," he cried laugh- 
ingly. “ Lead on with your torchlight pro- 
cession. 

“I say, Rob," he continued in a quieter 
tone, " have you noticed what a strange 
sound our voices have when we shout? 
They come back with a kind of ghostly 
roar from every direction, ono echo following 
another." 

“Yes, You see, there are a good many 
different passages. But——’’—he broke 
oti—‘ we are forgetting the invalid.” 

All this time Archie had been sitting in 
the darkneas, hearkening in a kind of stupor 
to the cries of the falcons and the shouts of 
his rescuers. Suddenly Darroch leant over 
him, shook the phosphorus bottle in h's 
face, and surveyed him curiously by the 
dum light. 

“I say.” began Rob; then he stopped, 
as if struck by a sudden thought, and, pro- 
ducing the red silk handkerchief from his 
sleave after the fashion of a conjurer, held it 
up. I think this belongs to you, old man,’ 
he said affably. 
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CHAPTER XI.—A JOURNEY UNDERGROUND. 


Archie took the proffered article without 
a word and blew his nose in it. With this 
action, curiously enough, his self-confidence, 
conceit, and dignity returned to him in a 
flood. 

“ What's asked Rob 
Darroch. 

"[ am Orme Angus Inigo Archibald 
Guilderoy, Lord of Langley Dale in the county 
of Sussex,” replied his lordship, drawing 
himself up and mopping his face with the 
handkerchief. 

Darroch made three rapid steps back- 
wards to where St. Maur stood listening, 
open-mouthed. 

“Orme Angus why, St. he’s 
daft!“ he whispered. 

His chum answered with a warning nudge. 
** Yes, he's clean fey—delirious—but humour 
him, man ; humour him." 

Rob scratched his head and looked at 
Archie doubtfully. “Well,” he said slowly, 
"I'm glad to meet you, Orme Angus et 
Cotera, but we mustn't stop here any longer 
palavering like this. Those birds are 
screaming out there as much as ever ; 80 come 
"long and let's search for a backstairs outlet 
from this dungeon of a place. I'll go in front 
with the light : you follow, St. Maur, with 
Orme Angus, and keep close to me, whatever 
you do." 

So saying, Rob Darroch gave his phos- 
phorus bottle a violent shake, and, holding 
it so that its feeble light shone on the floor 
of the cavern, moved cautiously forward, 
feeling his way along the walls. At the 


your name?" 


Maur, 


first cross-passage he came to an abrupt 


halt. 
Shall we go to the left or to the right?“ 
he queried. 

“To the left," promptly answered ‘St. 
Maur, who was following with Archie. 
“ Take to the left always, old man, at every 
turning, and we'll be all right; otherwise 
we shall lose our way, dead sure. This must 
be an old mine level or something, though I 
never heard tell of such a place ‘in Lorne, 
and people always seem to be getting lost in 
old mines; so b> careful.” 

Darroch shook ħi; phosphorus bottle 
once more, and the tz c.crt down the 


side passage, groping along w.. outstretched _ 


finger-tips. As they proceeded farther and 
farther from their starting-point, the air 
got more close and warm, while a dull 
weight seemed to press on their backs, as 
though the mass of rock above had come 
down and rested upon them. The walls, 
too, became damp and slimy, and they kept 
stepping ever and anon into muddy pools of 
water on the cavern floor. 

Rob and St. Maur trudged sturdily on, 
aplashing with their bare feet in the mud and 
water; whilst Archie, as he followed in his 
dilapidated riding-boots, sent a dull echo 
rolling ahead. 

All three, you may be sure, liked but little 
this mode of travel, and Darroch was 
opening his mouth to suggest that they 


should retrace their steps, when the sight of 
a faint spark of light ahead made him utter 
an exclamation. 

„That's the backstairs outlet!“ he cried, 
and he was encouraged in this belief by the 
fact that a draught of cool air began to 
make itself felt, whilst the walls became 
somewhat less slimy; but as he kept his 
eyes fixed on the spark of light, it began to 
dance up and down and to and fro like a 
Will-o’-the-wisp or a far-away swinging 
lanthorn; then of a sudden it vanished, 
leaving a void of blackness where it had 
been. 

"Snakes alive!" he said in an awed 
tone, turning to the others. What does it 
mean? I saw a light yonder, a moment ago; 
and now where is it ? Am I mesmerised, or 
dreaming, or " 

“ Hist!” whispered St. Maur, gripping 
his arm ; and, as the lads listened intently, 
they heard a harsh, sinister rustling and 
splashing sound, as if someone were stealthily 
moving in one of the cavern-like passages 
behind them. 

Instinctively they drew closer together, 
and Rob covered the phosphorus bottle . 
with his jacket; but the sound ceased almost 
as soon as heard, and a breathless silence 
ensued in which they could hear nothing 
but the drip, drip, drip, of the water from 
the walls and the muffled beating of their 
hearts. Then suddenly the sound repeated 
itself, but quite far away this time and very 
faint. 

Save us! sa'id St. Maur in an agitated 
whisper. ‘‘ There must be other folks in this 
place besides ourselves, Rob. Let's get out 
as quickly as we can.” 

* Bosh—bosh—bosh ! replied Darroch, 
but in so tremulous a tone as to inspire no 
confidence whatever. It was Oh, 
it must have been an animal or something, 
and the light must have been a Will-o’-the- 
wisp. Come, we mustn't imagine things and 
get funky. Let's go on.’ 

He shook the phosphorus bottle until 
it glowed fiercely, and, reassured in some 
measure by the light it gave forth, they 
pushed forward once more. 

They had now walked what seemed quite 
a considerable distance, and had somehow 
become possessed with the idea that this 
long cavern-like gallery (with its turns and 
twists and numerous offshoots) was inter- 
minable, when suddenly they were brought 

p all standing“ before a blank wall. 

“ My goodness gracious me!” ejaculated 
St. Maur in a dismayed undertone. ‘* Here's 
a situation! It’s a cul-de-sac.” 

Darroch raised the glowing phosphorus 
bottle as high overhead as possible, and 
moved the circlet of light over the face of 
the obstructing wall. The rock was seamed 
and splintered in places, showing dark 
crevices, but all were much too narrow 
to admit of the passage of a weasel, far 
less a human boy. It seemed a complete 
(masse, 


* There's nothing for it but to go back," 
he said, heartily si ki of the wretched cavern, . 
and realising for the first time how foolish 
they had been in venturing thus far into its 
mysterious depths. He was turning to do 
so, when Archie plucked him by the sleeve. 

“ What's the matter, Orme Angus ? " 

* H-here—s-show the light here," stut- 
tered his lordship. ‘“‘ I—I can feel something. 
I think it’s a ladder.” 

Darroch complied at once, and there, sure 
enough, in an unexplored corner, against 
the wall, was a rude ladder of twisted osier- 
boughs, which led upwards into the dark- 
ness. 

** Certis !’’ said St. Maur, gaping at this. 
„What on earth What on earth——!” 

“ Up you get, St. Maur," cr.ed Darroch, 
who felt that anything was better than 
retracing their steps. This may be the 
direct road to daylight. Up you get and 
I'll follow, but make certain first that the 
blessed thing'll bear you.” 

St. Maur hung back a moment ; then, as if 


ashamed of his hesitation, made a bold dash 


at the ladder, put his weight on it, and 
finding that it held without the least sign of 
giving, mounted swiftly from rung to rung. 
Darroch followed slowly and awkwardly, 
for he found it by no means easy to keep the 
ied Soni bottle glowing properly and 

lance himself on the slippery, unsteady 
ladder at the same time. Archie brought 
up the rear, ascending gingerly. 

The twisted osier - boughs creaked and 
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groaned under the combined weight of the 
trio, but were too tough to part, and E 
sently they had all three mounted to a 

and level ledge of rock, like the landing 
to a staircase. And here a welcome sight 
greeted their eyes, for, directly above, at 
a height of about fifteen feet, was a narrow 
rift in the rock through which streamed a 
golden bar of sunlight. 

" An outlet at last!” cried St. Maur 
joyously, dancing a fandango on the ledge 
to relieve his feelings. 

Darroch said not a word, but examined 
the surroundings with an anxious eye. 
Steep, smooth walls led up to the sunlit 
rift—walls which only an insect could 
negotiate—and there was no sign of another 
ladder. They were not by any means 
* out of the wood ” yet. 

“ Bother it!” growled St. Maur, stopping 
his fantastic capers as the real aspect of 
affairs dawned on him. Are we never going 
to g»t out of this? This ladder we hav» 
come upis far too short to reach to that——” 

* Look here, old man," said Rob, 1 
him on the shoulder and holding the phos- 
phorus bottle so that a patch of the 5 
wall was illumined. Look here. Isn't 
this an opening? 

It was—a jagged opening on their right, 
shape somewhat like a doorway. Nothing 
could be seen inside but gloom and shadow ; 
still, they entered, hoping that it might lead 
them ultimately to the outer world. It was 
a tiny room or vault with walls almost as 

(To be continued.) 
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smooth as those of a house. It seemed 
to lead into a second chamber, for another 
doorlike opening yawned in the wall before 
them. Its floor, curiously enough, was 
strewn with rushes and osier-twigs, which 
formed a soft mat under their feet. 

On a raised dais in the centre of this tiny 
vault, rising from the rush-strewn floor, 
was a large oblong object which looked for 
all the world like a stone bath—or chest, 
rather—covered with a flat stone like a lid. 

This caught the eyes of the lads at once. 
St. Maur edged round it, peering at it closely 
in the weird phosphorescent glow. He 
seemed strangely excited. 

* Great Jupiter, you fellows!” he said in 
a half. whisper. ‘‘ Whatever's this? Hold 
the phosphorus down closer, Rob, and let me 
see. I believe Oh, this must be ages 
old, and somehow I can't hel fancying—— 
Look at these queer marks chiselled on it! 
What would you say if it was a chest of 
treasure ? A treasure-chest ! ” 

St. Maur's excitement wasinfectious. Rob 
and Archie bent nearer. 

“Open the thing,” said Darroch in a 
hoarse voice that he hardly recognised as h's 


own. 

St. Maur knelt down, gripped the covering 
slab, and pressed upwards with all his might. 
The stone lid did not move. Lend a hand,” 
he gasped. Archie and Rob complied with 
a will; the three gave a conjoint upward 
heave, and at once the lid flew upwards and 
crashed back. 


DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 


Author of “The Raven's Riddle,” ile Biography,” “The Musteries of Derrick’s Den,“ etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—HOW SOME ONE TURNED ROUND TO LOOK AT DOUGLAS AND ME. 


KAGRE as it had been, that taste of 

liberty had worked like a charm, 

and Douglas and I, full of the salt breath 
of the sea, talked far into the night. 

“ You know,” said I, one is apt to get 
a little down in rough weather. I’ve 
heard it said that even Nelson was knocked 
over when the sea got rough." 

"I suppose so, agreed Douglas. But 
I eouldn't quite make out why you seemed 
so much upset this morning. Of course 
you haven't been to sea before. The ship 
I eame from India in was a bigger boat 
than this, but she rolled a good bit in the 
swell off Madras. I say," he continued 
hurriedly, before I could enlarge on his 
demeanour during recent events, “I shall 
ask Captain Park for my gun to-morrow.” 

What was there in this remark that 
made me suddenly see Uncle Dick's library, 
and. a boy standing at the fireplace holding 
a chimney-piece ornament in his hand? 
What made me conjure up the gates at 
Briarwood College and Dr. Thorne looking 
down at one of his scholars who carried 
a gun with the air of an experienced sports- 
man ? 

* What do you want it for ? ” said I. 

“To have a pot at the fish," replied 
Douglas. You know we are sure to meet 
with porpoises soon.” 

But how about Captain Park's other 
passenger, who mustn't know we are here ? " 


Y said. We had better keep quiet, I 
think." 

"He needn't know," cried Douglas 
peevishly. ‘‘ I’m sleepy.” 


The next day he carried out his determina- 
tion. The master of the Kittiwake heard 
the request in a state of livid fury, and 


when my cousin met his refusal with a 
petulant “ Why not?" he could only 
control himself sufficiently to say that we 
had, forfeited our liberty for three days. 
Much as I was disturbed by this catastrophe, 
the scene between Douglas and the captain 
made clear to me the meaning of Uncle 
Dick’s remark when he said that Douglas 
had improved. The-'little indulgence that 
we had enjoyed the previous day had 
opened the gates of the past, and the old 
Douglas, who had been left pelana; rushed 
back to us. 

By the time the punishment was worked 
out, the lost ground was recovered. I can 
tell you that I did not share the frnits of 
his folly without kicking pretty strongly, 
and during the term of our confinement 
I taught him that other people had interests 
which they liked to have respected as much 
as he did his, and sometimes they had a 
better right. I had this over and over 
a good many times, whether he liked it 
or not, and Douglas was so glad when 
the three days were up that he promised 
Captain Park never, never to push a request 
after the first refusal. He was properly 


docile. 
The Kittiwake had sailed into warm 
weather. The evenings on deck were 


absolutely glorious, and we spent whole 
hours leaning over the bulwarks watching 
the sea. We were not allowed to appear 
until dusk had fallen, as it was not till 
then that our fellow-passenger retired to 
his cabin, to compile his notes and study his 
books. From scraps of conversation that 
the captain occasionally granted us, we 
learned that this naturalist was devoting 
himself during the calm weather to line- 


fishing, and had already made several 
interesting captures. This, of course, fired 
our imaginations and awoke desires for 
marine angling that were very hard to 
quell. But even Douglas did not venture 
to ask if we might throw out a bait on our 
own account. His reluctance to do so 
spoke volumes for Kittiwake College. It 
would, however, be hard to describe our 
astonishment and delight when Captain 
Park suggested that we should uile the 
time by endeavouring to hook the scaly 
treasures from the deep." 

Such sport, said he, entailed no noise, 
and if we showed any sense it need not 
betray our presence. Tackle was soon 
forthcoming, and Douglas and I took up 
positions at the taffrail. Never shall I 
forget the delights of those hours. The 
failure to secure bites brougut me no dis- 
appointment. It was sufficient to watch 
the slender line stretching out into tho 
moon-flakes; or te folow the white path 
that the Kittiwake had left behind fading 
into the lonely distance. We were in the. 
solitudes of the wide ocean. 

The sails above, in the dim light, seemed 
hardly separate from the clouds, and I oftea 
let my attention wander from the fishing 
to dream about these sails. What could 
be more fascinating than to realise that 
they, and they only, were the wings that 
bore us toward the southern sea? Winds 
from English meadows had surely long 
since ceased to fill them, and those that 
drove us onward now were wholly ocean 
born. Douglas wasn't like me. Douglas 
was of the earth earthy. He saw nothing 
beyond his-fishing-line and its possibilities. 
But the moon shining through the cage of 
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the Kittiwake’s rigging; the dancing fan- 
tastic forms she wrought into being on the 
heaving sea; and the sense of space and 
loneliness ; these, and the power of appreciat- 
ing them, meant being a sailor. 

Ted! Ted! what a dolt you are!” 
shrieked Douglas in a whisper. *'I believe 
vou had a bite just then, if you'd pulled in. 
You must be a mooney." 

Sometimes, when we were not fishing, 
Douglas was willing to watch the sea wit 
me; but, at the end of some elaborate 
rhapsody on my part, he would always 
make an abrupt reference to our coming 
land journey. The solemn and engrossed 
appearance of his large brown eyes was 
no guarantee that he was listening. He was 
only counting Uncle Dick’s books again. 
So I gave him up and enjoyed my thoughts 
alone. 

The storm we had passed through was 
as much forgotten as the storms which had 
driven us from Briarwood. The strange- 
ness of our situation was not thought about, 
and the explanations necessary when we 
should turn up on our parents’ thresholds 
need not be concocted at present. They 


A HUNDRED YEARS 


F things have been more noticeable 
during the last few years than the 
increase of interest taken in education and 
schools. Men who have some right to speak 
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were for a month hence, and a month is an 
eternity. 

The Kittiwake’s sails never seemed to be 
spread in vain; there was always a wind 
to fill them, and a sea of unlimited placidity 
to offer an ocean way. Alas! in the midst 
of these beguiling favours we were nearing 
the rocks and storm. 

Captain Park condescended to tell us one 
evening (it was when we were a good ten 
days out from Barharbour) that we had 
acted like sensible men in keeping quiet. 
It had induced him to believe that he could 
trust us, and consequently we might come 
on deck, for once, at any rate, during the 
daytime. 

Oh, it's all safe," he added, seeing us 
look a little doubtful. *''I have reason for 
thinking that Mr. Dryasdust will be in his 
cabin till late to-morrow, as he means to 
be up all night to-night.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, my cousin 
and I crawled up the companion-way the 
next morning like a couple of scouts expect- 
ing an ambush. To all appearances the 
coast was clear, and, rejoicing in the glorious 
light of the sun, we made our way along the 

(To be continued.) 
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AT MILL HILL 


By Norman G. B. JAMES, M.A. 
(Illustrated with Photographs by C. R. DOBSON.) 


alike. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
cent there were no publie schools to 
which Nonconformists could go, so a number 


of London merchants and ministers held 


General View of Schoolhouse. 


on the subject have subjected the public- 
school system in particular to a searching 
criticism, and supporters of the public schools 
have not been slow to reply. 

There have been, moreover, nany new 


schoolboy stories, notably “The Hill," 
Godfrey Marten," Stalky and Co.,“ 
and“ The Bending of the Twig,” which 


bid fair to rival in popularity Tom Brown's 
School Days" and that series of splendid 
tales which Talbot Baines Reed contributed 
nt fairly regular intervals to earlier volumes 
of the B. O. P.“ 

That being so, little excuse is needed for 
giving some account of Mill Hill, one of the 
younger publie schools, which have never 
figured until recently among those described 
in the pages of the “ B.O.P.” ; particularly 
as its centenary has just been celebrated. 

Mill Hill School was founded in 1807, 
and last month was therefore a memorable 
month for past and present Millhillians 


a series of meetings which resulted in the 
founding of Mill Hill. Very early in their 
proceedings they prepared a long list of 
suitable books and passed a very stringent 
resolution that no translations of the classics 
should ever be allowed within the precincts 
of the school. It is somewhat unlikely that 
this rule has been strictly kept. 

Dr. Brewer, who wrote an account of most 
places in England, says of Mill Hill in 1816 
that it commands a delightful prospect 


in which the churches of Harrow and. 


Hendon are conspicuous objects, while in 
the extreme distance are visible the towers 
of Windsor Castle." "The view of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill is still as perfect as ever, but 
even persons of splendid eyesight seldom 
see Windsor. 

There is a legend that a former head- 
master promised a whole holiday to the 
school whenever the castle was visible from 
the playground. As the trees make any 


deck. Scarcely had we reached the fore- 
mast, however, when we caught sight of 
Captain Park standing in the forecastle 
making violent gesticulations. Exactly 
what they meant it was impossible to tell, 
and Douglas and I began staggering about 
like a couple of frightened sheep. The only 
thing we felt sure about was that our pre- 
sence on deck was inopportune, and, with 
the object of retreating, we turned round. 
But the enemy had cut us off; for, 
leaning over the bulwarks, between us 
and the companion-way, was a man—and 
he was not one of the crew. He had a 
pipe in his mouth, and his eyes were fixed 
on the sea. He had evidently come on 
deck unexpectedly. I would have looked 
back for guidance from Captain Park, 
but the sight of this man fascinated me. 
He seemed to grow and grow till he shut out 
the sea and the ship and the sky. I clutched 
at Douglas's arm, and he clutched at mine, 
and, as we stood shivering with indecision, 
the man turned slowly round and looked 
atus. His face was as large as the universe, 
and the sight of it held us in a spell, for we 
saw that it was the face of my Uncle Dick. 


SCHOOL. 


view from the actual playground practically 


impossible, it is not surprising to find that 


the holiday has never been earned ! 
In its century of life Mill Hill has had 


its ups and downs, as most schools have 


done. One of the best of the earlier head- 
masters was Mr. Thomas Priestley, whose 
portrait hangs in the school hall. He was 
a contemporary and friend of Dr. Arnold 


Portico. 


of Rugby, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Philip Smith, author of several classical 
histories and brother of the more famous 
thoügh not more able Sir William Smith. 
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The two brothers were always familiarly 
called by the boys Pudding Smith," on 
account of the rotundity of their figures, 
and also to distinguish them from Dr. Pye 
Smith, one of the founders of the school. 

In 1869 the school was reconstituted under 
the Court of Chancery, and Dr. Weymouth, 
with his very able lieutenants, Professor 
Harley, F.R.S., and Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
of dictionary fame, brought the school 
up to a very high pitch of excellence. 
The culminating point was reached in 1879 
when Mr. Gladstone gave away the prizes 
and made a memorable speech to the 
boys. 

For some years after this the school 
suffered a decline in numbers, but when 
Dr. McClure was appointed in 1891 an 
improvement was evident at once, and 
there are now over 250 boys in the school, 
all but a very few being boarders. 


There is a large school-house, holding 
120 boys, two large boarding-houses, and 
two smaller waiting-houses. is respect of 
buildings Mill Hill can probably compare 
very favourably with any school of its size. 
It has a fine chapel, for which Lord Winter- 
stoke, the chairman of the Court of Governors, 
and himself an old boy, was mainly respon- 
sible. Next to the chapel are the chemical 
and physical laboratories, the swimming- 
bath, the gift of old Millhillians, a big 
school, and fourteen class-rooms, the gift of 
another old boy (Mr. Herbert Marnham), 
and several other less important buildings. 
The school possesses grounds extending 
over seventy acres, most of them available 
for purposes of athletics. 

Mill Hill has generally been able to get 
good sides for Rugby football, and of late 
years there has been a marked improvement 
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in the cricket. All boys have compulsory 
games on three days in the week, unless 
medically exempted, and the keenness that 
results has been remarkable. Not many 
eminent cricketers have been trained at 
Mill Hill, the best known being George 
Kemp of Lancashire, A. S. Johnstone of 
Essex, C. J. Robinson of Somerset, and S. S. 
Pawling of Middlesex. The schools met by 
Mill Hill are Aldenham, Highgate, Uni- 
versity College School, Bedford Modern 
School, City of London, and the Leys, and 
of late years Mill Hill has certainly won 
considerably more of her matches than she 
has lost. In 1905 the M.C.C. team was 
vanquished after a most exciting struggle. 
Football, after all, has been the school's 
great game, and both in the past and present 
the teams have done, and are doing, ex- 
tremely well. Within recent years the 
first fifteen went through four seasons 
without a single defeat in school matches, 


One of the Fourteen New Class-rooms. 


scoring over 850 points as against under 
50. The schools played at football are 
Bedford Grammar (for the first time last ` 
season), Merchant Taylors', Christ's Hospital, 
and the schools mentioned above that play 
the Rugby game. Among famous foot- 
ballers the school has produced are T. W. 
Pearson, the Welsh International, J. H. 
Dewhurst and A. F. Todd, who both played 
for England, while in 1904 A. J. R. Roberts 
(Devon), W. M. Penny (Somerset), W. J. 
Newberry (Middlesex), J. S. Auty (York- 
shire), and A. E. Swain (Midlands), all got 
county caps. 

In the Easter term the seniors play 
hockey and the juniors football, while 
towards the close of the term come the cross- 
country runs and the athletic sports. The 
swimming sports, which naturally take 
place in the summer, always awake a great 
deal of keenness, while gymnastics and 
boxing are not forgotten. 


Playground. 
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The school boasts a game more or less 
unique in “single-handed hockey," played 
on the asphalt playground with thin sticks 
and a hard indiarubber ball Speed of 
foot and keenness of eye are two im- 
portant assets in this game, which provides 


Main Corridor, School-house. 


a good occupation for odd times and is 
a splendid training for other branches of 


` athletics. 


While Mill Hill has been to the fore in 
sport it has not been backward in more 
directly educational matters, and during the 
past six or seven years boys at the school 
have won nearly thirty scholarships and 
exhibitions at the older Universities. 

In spite of its comparatively short history 
Mill Hill has educated a good number of 
eminent men. Although largely attended 
by sons of Nonconformist parents it can 
claim Bishop Jacobson of Chester, a dean 
and two canons, while a goodly number of 
parsons, both Anglican and Nonconformist, 
recognise Mill Hill as their alma mater. 
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The best known Millhillian officers are 
Lieutenant-General Bamfield and Major- 
General Sandilands ; among lawyers are Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd and Sir Alfred 
Lawrence, both judges of the Supreme 
Court, and only a few years back four 
living Q.C.'s were alumni of the school. 
Mr. Justice Talfourd is almost as well known 
as an author, and published several well 
known dramas, among them “ Ion," while 
he was also the friend and biographer of 
Charles Lamb. Another friend of his was 
Dickens, who dedicated to him the immortal 
“ Piokwick Papers." 

Horatio Nelson Lay, c. B., and Sir Walter 
Medhurst were both inspectors of Chinese 
Customs, and the late minister to China, 
formerly plenipotentiary to Japan, and now 
a representative at the Hague Conference, Sir 
Ernest Mason Satow, is also an old Mill- 
hillian. Two of the best known humorous 
versifiers of to-day are also old boys, A. R. 
Ropes, better known as Adrian Ross, and the 
present editor of Punch," Owen Seaman, 
who was at Mill Hill for four years before 
going to Shrewsbury. Of representatives 
in Parliament Mill Hill has two in the 
Upper House, Lord Winterstoke and the 
Earl of Stamford, and seven in the House 
of Commons, all the candidates at the last 
general election being successful. 

Lord Stamford is an old master and not 
an old boy, having accepted a post in 1876. 
When he succeeded to the title he very 
kindly accepted the position of chairman 
of the Old Millhillians’ Club. This club 
numbers over 650 members and holds 
dinners in all parts of the British Isles. 
Its energies are not confined to affairs 
of this kind, and several boys' clubs 
have been managed by its members at 


Collinson House, one of the Boarding-houses. 


Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel and at White- 
field's Tabernacle in the Tottenham Court 
Road. 

Millhillians have always been to the 
fore in matters of public service, religious, 
political, or philanthropio. Sir Albert 
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The Chapel. 


Spicer, Bart., is treasurer df the London 
Missionary Society; Mr. Herbert Marnham 
is treasurer of the Baptist Union ; while the 
names of two old Millhillians figure on the 
list of chairmen of the London County 
Council, Dr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., in 
1898, and Mr. Evan Spicer last year. 
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"HE soldiers went first, the gaoler brought 
up the rear, and we traversed the 
corridor at a brisk pace, and in silence. 
The doors of the several cells were open, 
and it looked as if I were not to be without 
companions in misfortune. In the court- 
rus I perceived a number of soldiers on 
orseback, and three carts, into the last 
of which I was hoisted far from gently. 

As if my arrival completed the party, 
some one gave the order to march ; the great 
gates swung slowly on their hinges, and we 
passed into the street. Another person 
lay in the third cart, and I asked quietly 
who it was. 

„Emile Guyot,” came the answer. 

* Where are we being taken ? " 


THE EMIR'S JEWELS. 
By LLOYD CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER IV.—ON BOARD THE HULKES. 


* [ don't know; probably to the coast, 
to be transported to Cayenne or Algeria. 
Perhaps to be shot on the way," he added 
bitterly. 

" Nonsense," I said, trying to speak 
cheerfully, '*even Buonaparte isn't such a 
savage. He will be satisfied now that he 
has you in his power. Do you know what 
has become of Monsieur Durande ? ” 

“ He is in the first cart." 

“Then we are all going to the same 

lace ! ” 

It may be so; I cannot say.” 

My companion was evidently in a despond- 
ing humour, but his information cheered 
me considerably. If M. Durande was with 
us I had not made my sacrifice in vain. 


Whatever our destination, we should te 
together, and I should certainly find a 
chance of helping him. 

The carts rattled along through the town. 
It was too early for the citizens to be abroad, 
and too dark for them to see us if they had 
been. The morning air was bitterly cold, 
and my companion shivered violently. 

When the daun broke, we were on a 
country road. Two soldiers were in advance, 
two guarded each cart—one on each side— 
and seven or eight rode in the rear. About 
eleven o'clock, having passed through a 
small village, we were given some bread 
and wine, our bonds being unfastened so 
that we might eat and drink in comfort. 

At night we stopped at a building evi- 


dently used as barracks, and were all placed 
in a large room, two soldiers with loaded 
carbines mounting guard at the door. 
There were six of us altogether, and one 
was my patron. 

* Joseph ! he exclaimed in surprise on 
seeing me; what does this mean? They 
have no right to keep you a prisoner. Have 
you not told them you are [nglish, and 
demanded your freedom? 

The fault is mine, nct thci:s," I replied 
quietly. ‘ They toók: me for your nephew, 
and I did not undeceive them.” 

* Why not? 

* Because, mcnsieur, I can be of more 
service to you in Cayenne than in France." 

He wrung my hand warmly, exclaiming, 
That is generous of you, my dear boy, 
but I cannot let you ruin your life. I must 
inform the officer in command, and the 
government will set you free.” 

“ But, monsieur, think," I said earnestly 
—“‘ this is no mere whim of mine. What I 
have done is of set purpose. Monsieur 
Bastoul knows and approves of my plan. 
I am young and strong, and can endure 
hardship. It will cheer you to have me at 
hand, and I may be able to help you to 
escape. Besides, it will comfort madame 
to know you are not friendless in your 
exile. Monsieur, if only for her sake, let 
me stay with you! She has Victoire and 
Ernest ; you have no one." 

* My boy,” said he tenderly, “ you have 
no idea of the horrors we shall have to 
undergo. Myexile is for ever. Buonaparte 
will not let me return to France unless I 
submit to him, and that I shall never do.” 

But we may escape!” I urged, and 
there is always an asylum in England." 

For a long time he would scarcely listen, 
but at length I gained his reluctant per- 
mission to remain. Though, said he, 
I feel I am doing wrong." 

“Not at all monsieur," I answered 
cheerfully. “Two heads are better than 
one; and by putting ours together we shall 
devise some means of securing our freedom. 
Then, again, madame will be less sorrowful 
when she learns I am with you, and you must 
consider her even before yourself.” 

We had drawn aside from the others for 
our talk; now we returned to take part in 
the general conversation. The prisoners 
were naturally very unhappy, chiefly on 
account of their wives and children, but they 
all vowed rather to die in exile than to desert 
their principles. That we were to suffer 
transportation was the fixed belief, some 
naming Cayenne, others Algeria, as our 
destination. By-and-by, however, the con- 
versation began to flag, until at last, in spite 
of our miserable situation, we were all sleep- 
ing soundly. 

e story of our first day’s travel is that 
of all the succeeding ones, until finally we 
arrived at Toulon and were immediately 
drafted on board the hulks. The vessel 
was already crowded, but we were driven 
in amongst the unhappy wretches like so 
many cattle. 

I have been through many adventures 
since then, but I shall never forget the 
awful misery of that first night. We were 
packed on the lower deck; the stench was 
intolerable; to breathe the heavy, fetid 
air was like inhaling deadly poison. All 
the dead-lights were shipped, and even the 
port-holes, except two, were closed. 

* This is abominable!” exclaimed my 
patron. '' We could not be treated worse 
if we were murderers. Emile, my friend, 
you are faint.” 

“I am ill, Sylvestre,” replied M. Guyot, 
in & whisper. '' The stench overpowers me. 
It will not be long before I escape the 
President's clutches.” 

The prisoners were taking it in turns to 
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approach the two open port-holes in order 
to inhale a little fresh air, and to one of 
them we half led, half carried, our com- 
panion. 

** A sick man, messieurs," said M. Durande. 
“ He must get a breath of fresh air, or die.” 

I thrill with pride at the remembrance 
of those noble fellows. Of what crimes they 
were supposed to be guilty I know not, 
but at all events they possessed the virtue 
of kindly pity and sympathy. Those whose 
turn it was to stand for a few minutes at the 
port-hole moved aside, resigning their 
priceless privilege to their weaker comrade. 

Poor fellow," they murmured; let 
him stay there till he has recovered.” 

It sounds a simple thing, does it not ? 
I declare it was the truest heroism. To 
stand back, to wait patiently and without 
murmuring in that stifling atmosphere, 
while another took their turn at the port- 
hole required a courage as high, if not higher 


than that displayed on the field of battle. 


And: Emile Guyot, poor fellow, was as 
great-hearted as they! The instant he 
recovered, he stepped back, though they 
pressed him to remain longer. 

„No, no, comrades,” said he, one must 
not be selfish. I thank you for your kind- 
ness.“ 

We kept olose to him during the long night, 
which dragged slowly and wearily on, for 
his weakness increased and we feared he 
would die in our arms. Many years have 
passed since then, but even now I sometimes 
awake at night with a start, panting and 
labouring for breath, and with the sweat 
standing in beads on my forehead ! 

At length the morning dawned, and a 
great sigh of relief rose from all that miser- 
able crowd as the port-holes were opened. 

Do we stay here always? I asked the 
man nearest me. I call him a man, but he 
was barely more than a boy, being even 
younger than myself, and apparently in 
an advanced stage of consumption. 


„Oh, no, monsieur," he answered with a 


smile, we go on deck in parties, twice in 
the day. It keeps us alive ; we get the fresh 
air, and the sunlight; it is like being in 
Paradise to be on the upper deck.” 

Why are you here? 


“I do not know," he replied, with a 


shake of the head. We had a society in 
our town; we used to meet and swear to 
uphold the Constitution ; that is all. 
suppose we offended the Preeident, monsieur. 
It is not good to offend the President." 

Our turn to go on deck came about eleven 
o'clock. The change was not as pleasant 
a8 I had expected. We could not walk 
about, being crowded together in one corner, 
with armed sentries standing over us to 
preserve order. Still, as the young lad had 
remarked, we had light and air—two price- 
less boons—and our absence made it better 
for those below. 

We went again for a shorter period, about 
four in the afternoon, and after that suffered 
torture till the dawning of another day. 
M. Durande never complained except on 
my account, but I think my company did 
him good. We talked of madame and 
Ernest and Victoire, and of his friend 
Bastoul. We talked, too, of the time when 
I saved Victoire’s life, and of the happy 
days that followed for me. 

“ And we shall have more happiness yet, 
monsieur," I declared. They cannot keep 
us here for ever. They will send us to 
Cayenne or Algeria, and the very day we 
land we will begin to make our plans for 
escape. Then we will go to England, 
and madame will join you. This is a mere 
bagatelle, monsieur.” | 

'It will be more than a bagatelle for 
Guyot," he observed sadly, glancing at our 
comrade, who had fallen into an uneasy 
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slumber. “I fear he will never leave this 
wretched ship alive. And he has a wife 
and children, too, Joseph." 

* He will recover if they do not keep us 
here too long," I answered. It is the foul 
air that weakens him." 

Thus in almost hopeless misery, day 
followed day, until at the end of a fort- 
night a change occurred. One morning an 
officer appeared at the hatchway leadine to 
the lower deck, and, having commanded 
silence, proceeded to read a list of names. 
Each man, as his name was called, climbed 
to the upper deck and fell into line with his 
comrades. 

Emile Guyot!” 

Emile,“ exclaimed my patron, “ you 
are being called. Try to walk, or you will 
be left behind,” and the poor fellow, almost 
half dead, stumbled along a few paces. 

Emile Guyot!” repeated the officer in 
angry tones; “‘ Sylvestre Durande! Joseph 
Durande! Make haste, you lumbering 
cattle, or we will try what a prick with the 
bayonet will do.” 

M. Durande and I hurried along. support- 
ing our comrade. ‘‘ Courage, Emile," whis- 
pered my patron, “‘ the worst is over. See," 
as we gained the upper deck, there is a 
frigate al ide; we are to be removed. 
We have done with the hulks ; you will soon 
recover now." 

It was a dreary morning; we shivered 
with the cold, and the rain beat down on us 
pitilessly ; but we were cheerful, even light- 
hearted ; whatever misery the future held 
in store, it could not be worse than we had 
already suffered. The consumptive youth 
stood next to me; he coughed dreadfully, 


‘as if his chest would be racked in pieces; 


but his eyes smiled as he gazed around him. 

* Now we shall do well, monsieur," he 
whispered. 

* Where are we to be taken ? " 

* Who knows ? " said he, with a careless 
shrug of the shoulders. “ What does it 
matter? We are leaving the hulks; is 
not that happiness ? Even if we are to be 
shot, it will be better.” 

Truly he was right. I looked around on 
my luckless comrades and shuddered. "They 
formed as miserable a company as one could 
meet. Unwashed and uncombed, gaunt 
and hollow-eyed, with soiled and tattered 
clothing, they were a forlorn picture indeed. 
They were of all ages, from mere youths to 
old men, and amongst them were soldiers, 
merchants, authors, lawyers, artists, journal- 
ista, and musicians. " 

Checked like so many bales of merchan- 
dise, we were transferred to the frigate, 
which had been fitted up for our accommoda- 
tion, and presently a whisper ran from one 
to the other that our destination was 
Algeria. 

That night, for the first time since boarding 
the hulks, I slept soundly, and awoke in the 
morning refreshed. In fact, the change had 
done us all good, and we were able to face 


the future with at least à glimmer of hope. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS. 
By ROBERT ABEL (Official Coach to the Surrey County Club). 


E South African cricketers are again in 
England to try their luck and skill 
against the very pick of our land. I was 
a member of the first English side that ever 
went to the Cape ; and it seems but theother 
day, though in reality it was in the autumn 
of 1889, that the team sailed from England's 
shores under the guidance of Major Wharton. 
In the seventeen years that have passed, 
cricket has taken root, expanded, and 
flourished in the most remarkable way, 
until to-day there is not one but half a 
dozen colonies who are able to turn out & 
side to meet England on even terms. "Then 
the “ Golden City," as Johannesburg is 
often called, was quite unknown ; and, ex- 
cept for a few huts, there was no trace 
whatever of the wonderful town which to- 
day is the headquarters of cricket and every- 
thing else in South Africa. Then, where 
the railway now runs along, was rough 
uncultivated veldt, and the terrible journeys 
in the lumbering ox-waggons still linger in 
my memory as awful nightmares of the past. 
But we saw and learned enough to know 
that, ere many years had passed away, 
Africa, like Australia, would be capable of 
turning out elevens that could hold their 
own in the best company. 

Several times since then English cricketers 
have gone over to Africa; but it is to Lord 
Hawke that the credit must be given of 
making the game popular, for he laid the 
foundation to that visit in 1905-6, when 
the Marylebone Club sent out a team under 
the leadership of Mr. P. F. Warner, who had 
done so much for the game in Australia. 

Jt will be remembered that the side 
played five test-matches with South Africa, 
and of these the Englishmen won the fourth 
and lost the other four, and they came back 
saying that the strength of the native 
cricketers was in their batting—good, down 
to almost the last man—and in the spin and 
quickness off the ground of their bowlers— 
most of them of the leg-break type. 

Three times before this year South 
African teams have visited this country, 
but never to test us fully and on equal 
terms. The names of the visitors are— 
from the Transvaal: G. A. Faulkner, M. 
Hathorn, R. O. Schwarz, W. A. Shalders, 
P. W. Sherwell (captain), J. H. Sinclair, 
L. J. Tancred, A. E. Vogler, G. C. White; 
three from the Western Province: J. J. 
Kotze, D. Snooke, and S. J. Snooke; A. D. 
Nourse, H. Smith, of Natal; the Rev. C. D. 
Robinson, with G. Allsop as manager. 

J. H. Sinclair is perhaps the best known 
to us of the side, and for some years has been 
the leading figure in the Transvaal. He 
will be easily picked out on any cricket-field, 
for he is a giant, standing over six foot six, 
and is perhaps the greatest all-round player 
that has come from South Africa. His style 
of batting is very fine and free; and as a bowler 
he makes the most of his reach, and varies 
his pace, using his brains with effect while 
he gets a little work on the ball both ways. 

You would call him a medium-pace bowler, 
but his great weakness is that he soon loses 
his heart if he does not meet with speedy 
success. "Though he has played many a 
fine innings in England, he has never yet 
done himself justice, because he has a most 
unfortunate tendency to hit out at every- 
thing, and be what boys call a slogger ” ; 
but, like Albert Trott, he cannot well restrain 
himself, and so many a fine effort is rendered 
nugatory. During the late war trouble, 
this genial giant served as scout with the 
Cavalry Brigade led by General French. 

M. Hathorn is & very welcome visitor, 
because he is such a thorough sportsman, 


and has been here twice before. He has 
played many a good innings against English 
teams, and scored nearly 1,200 runs in class 
matches in the tour three years ago; while 
he did very well indeed azainst Mr. P. F. 
Warner's eleven, making a century in the 
third test-match, while he has also won 
fresh honours in the season just concluded. 
A. E. Vogler is one of the new men who 
will be very heartily received. He originally 
was known to us as a very good player in 
Natal, whose chief forte was with the bat, 
and he came to London three years ago with 
the idea of playing for Middlesex or Glou- 
cestershire, and at once made his mark in 
the best company. He joined the M.C.C. 
staff, but at the end of last season was 
induced to return to South Africa, and he 
secured a position which will enable him to 
play as a gentleman. He is in first-rate 
form, and was third in the batting averages 
in the test-match of last year; while in one 
first-class match this season he took six 
wickets for 12 runs. He has kept up 
this form, and finished up the season at 
home with an average of 40 for batting; 
while he is at the head of the bowling, 
eight matches having yielded forty-one 
wickets for 9 runs each. His enthusiasm 


is contagious, and he will be a trier all 


the way. 

A. D. Nourse is another scorer of test- 
match fame, and comes from Natal, which 
colony has rapidly come to the front this 
last two years. He was born at Croydon, 


` and has been in Africa ten years, so that he 


learned all his cricket there. He is left- 
handed, and a worthy successor to Darling, 
Clem Hill, F. J. Ford, and others. His 
average was 48 against the English side— 
not a bad first appearance for the young 
man, who is, perhaps, the most feared of all 
the players that are coming. Everything, 
however, that he has done pales before his 
great performances in first-class matches 
this year. He has been seven times to the 
wicket, made nearly 600 runs, and his 
average is 98. Only Victor Trumper and 
J. N. Crawford could compare with 
him, always excepting the great master, 
“ W. G.," who is again in the cricket-field 
this year. The very last achievement was 
the second week in March; playing for 
Natal, Nourse made 103, and took a dozen 
wickets for 45 runs. 

What we have to remember is that the 
new men are used to matting wickets, and 
it may be some time before they can settle 
down to grass ones. The great player could 
have qualified for Surrey, but he declined, 
and, staying at home, became an international 
footballer. His quiet unassuming ways, and 
his dislike to demonstration, have won for 
him a place in the hearts of the people. 

Another new man is G. A. Faulkner, who 
is on his first visit, and is a good all-round 
player. But it is in the bowling department 
that most will be expected of him; the 
Englishmen found him more difficult to play 
than any other bowler. His style i« very 
slow to medium pace, with a very high 
delivery, and he changes length and speed 
as he likes. He is twenty-five years of age, 
and finished up the season in Africa with an 
average of 43. A powerfully built man 
who will go through the season easily. 

The two Snookes are brothers, and hail 
from the Western Province. S. J. is a 
good all-round man, and when over here 
with the 1904 team did useful work with 
the bat and ball He was the most fatal 
bowler inthe great games with Warner's men. 
His brother is a very good batsman. and is 
a fresh face this time, as is also H. Smith. 


P. W. Sherwell, who is also making the 
journey for the first time, captained South 
Africa last year, but has tasted the sweets 
of victory, and will be quite prepared for 
hard work. He kept wicket safely and 
soundly, though not perhaps with the 
brilliancy which E. A. Halliwell would have 
done; but business keeps him at home, as 
he told me it was likelv to when he was 
over here last. He isa fair batsman, and an 
ideal leader in a difficulty. 

R. O. Schwarz is quite familiar to the 
readers of the B.O.P.” As a great school- 
boy cricketer. at St. Paul's School, he made 
a name for himself, and then for two or 
three years assisted Middlesex, while he 
studied how to become a great bowler. 
When he left England he was known as a 
young fellow who was thoroughly in earnest, 
and was likely to be a good man to go in 
eighth or ninth wicket down; but when he 
came to England three years ago he took 
his place at the head of the bowling averages, 
with a record of sixty-five wickets at a 
cost of 18 runs. Like Bosanquet, he 
affected slow leg-breaks, and was able, as 
it were, to catch the batsmen between two 
minds. There has been no deterioration, 
but an improvement with the bat. 

L. J. Tancred is one of the greatest 
players we have ever seen. The family to 
which he belongs is one of the most famous in 
the annals of cricket, and has done more for 
the game in that colony than anyone else. 
He has been over here twice before, and 
on each occasion has made over 1,000 
runs with the bat. He is a capital first- 
wicket batsman, and should give many a 
side a lot of leather-hunting before the tour 
is over. He has been before the public 
more than ten years, and is a great field. 
Two other brothers have had reputations 
which few others in South Africa have 
equalled. His home is Pretoria. In 1904 
he secured over 100 runs six times, 
and has often been the mainstay of the side. 

J. J. Kotze is the great fast bowler of 
South Africa. Hə has been bowling as 
well as ever at home this season, and his 
expresses are the terror of every side. He 
was & valuable member of the 1901 team ; 
but three years later he took 177 wickets at 
the average cost of 19 runs. In match 
after match he made a name for himself, 
and can keep up his bowling as long as 
anyone likes. 

Gordon C. White is the hero of many 
a great struggle, and finished up last 
season second on the list of averages for 
batting, He has scored many centuries, 
and in the test-matches he was at the top 
with the fine figure of nearly 55 per innings. 
He made the highest score against the 
English team in the tour last year, and is 
very effective on all wickets. If he does 
himself justice he should be high up in the 
team when the end is reached in September. 

Since this article was pennel, the an- 
nouncement has been made that a young and 
popular Oxford and Somersetshire cricketer 
the Rev. C. D. Robinson, now of Natal 
has been selected as the second wicket-keeper 
of the team. He is also a capable batsman. 

Our visitors will be thoroughly tried, as 
they meet the full strength of England no 
less than three times, and also that of 
Scotland and Ireland on different dates. 

They play at Lord's on July 1 for the 
earliest of the test-matches, at Lord’s on 
the 29th for the second. and at the Oval 
on August 18 for the third; and on hard 
wickets they wil! do well, but on slow and wet 
ones we shall hold our own. They remain 
in this country. till the end of September. 
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A WINGED AERONAUT: THE SAND-MARTIN. 
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A* idyllic spot, fronted by a sheer wall of 
gleaming sand with a background of 
dark firs—such is the summer home of a 
colony of sand-martins. 

I am never weary of watching these 
beautiful birds in their picturesque haunt in 
a Norfolk lane. Year after year they come, 


THE LAST CRUISE AND WRECK OF THE 


THY the 
Waterwitch 
should have 


turned out to 
be such an 
unlucky boat, 
we cannot ima- 
- gine. From the 
very first she 
seemed fated to 
cause us trouble 
and anxiety, 
and only the 
fact that there 
were intervals 
when her fine 
sailing qualities caused us a great amount 
of pleasure saved us from throwing up the 
pastime in disgust. 


The Skipper. 


By THE Rev. C. HovucaHToN, 
Author of “ Birds of Sandringham.” 


true to an unerring instinct, 
to nest and rear their young, 
and to fill the sandy solitude 
with the tireless movements 
of feathered life. 

What poetry of motion and 
grace of wing ! They revel in 
the air, play antics with it, 
and with exquisite poise and 
measured rhythm sweep 
through theskies. The sand- 
martin may lack radiant 
beauty and exquisite song ; 
but to me the bird has a 
homely beauty all its own, 
and its very twitter has a 
surprising melody. 

It is not so comely in looks, 
perhaps, as the swallow or 
house-martin, having a tail 
more slightly forked than 
these, and its plumage, especi- 
ally that on the neck and 
upper part of the back, where 
in them it is of a rich glossy 
black or steel blue, has more 
of a dusky greyish tinge. 
Yet it has grace of form, 
gentleness of demeanour, 
agility of wing. It is poetry 
in feathers. It is an aërial 
beauty. 

I remember watching the 
colony of winged aëronauts 
one day last summer. The 
air was balmy, fresh, and 
invigorating after a recent 
rain. There was just enough 
breeze to gently rustle the 
leaves of the trees in an 
adjacent wood. Right in 
front of me was this army 
of swift-floating aëronauts in 
feathers, making fantastic 
play against the wall of 
sand. 

There was a certain seeming recklessness 
on the wing, a dashing carelessness that 
betokened absolute mastery in the air. 
How unerring the swing of wing right into 
the hole where the mother-bird sat, or the 
pure white eggs lay, or sundry young 
mouths waited for a dainty repast of 


By Percy F. WESTERMAN. 


CHAPTER I.— THE CRUISE. 


As it was, all her misfortunes seemed to 
occur when we were not on board, until it 
was quite an unusual thing to go aboard and 
find that nothing unpleasant had happened. 

Hardly had we taken her to her moorings 
off East Southsea beach, when she was run 
into during the night, presumably by one of 
the numerous fishing- boats that persistently 
stand in too close to shore, and had a small 


hole knocked into her port bow and her 


fore-stay carried away. 

Then her dinghy mysteriously disappeared 
off the beach, and no trace of it has since 
been found. 


It seemed fated that the Waterwitch 


would never leave her moorings for any 


length of time, but towards the end of June 
the weather gave indications of being fine, 
so we prepared for a cruise to Poole Harbour. 


insects! Talk about perpetual motion! 
Here was en embodiment of that law. It 
was indeed a charming picture to look 
upon: a perfect bird panorama; a vision of 
whirling, revolving, darting a rial life. 

I well remember, when a boy, hearing of 
the attempt of the famous Blondin to cross 
the Falls of Niagara on a wire rope. I then 
thought, in my juvenile imaginings, that 
if only some one could tack on to him a pair 
of sand-martin’s wings, the feat could be 
easily and triumphantly accomplished. 

The sand-martin gets his living on the 
wing. Those aérial evolutions are no mere 
acrobatic displays for the delight of on- 
lookers, They are flights for food into the 
teeming world of winged insect life. The 
consumption of insects, many of them almost 
invisible to the human eye, is enormous. 
Hence the sand-martin is a bird of utility 
as well as of graceful flight. It helps to 
scour the air of minute creatures that could 
become intolerable to man and harmful to 
vegetation. Gilbert White says: Who- 
ever contemplates the myriads of insects that 
sport in the sunbeams of a summer evening 


. in this country, will be convinced to what 


& degree our atmosphere would be choked 
with them were it not for the friendly inter- 
position of the swallow tribe.” 

Then what a wonderful tunneller is the 
sand.martin! He scoops away vigorously 
to make himself a cosy home. The winged 
charm then becomes an industrious little 
workman. And what a lengthy tunnel he 
makes! I have tried several times to reach 
down to the nest, but have never yet 
succeeded. Right down there, however, the 
sand-martin builds a shallow nest of straw 
and loose feathers, in which are laid four or 
five pure white eggs. It sometimes rears 
two broods in a season. In the vicinity the 
bird spends the golden days of summer in 
incessant wing-play in search of food for 
itself and family. 

I am hoping that my little sketch will 
induce many boy-readers of the '' B.O.P." 
to study, during their holidays, the habits 
of the fascinating sand-martin. "They will 
enjoy an ever-deepening wonder as they 
watch these winged marvels of nature— 
as they contemplate these 

* Birds, joyous birds, of the wandering wing.” 
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% WATERWITCH.” 


As we were 11 for time, we decided 
to start on a Thursday, at 1 A. M., and sail 
all night, so as to take advantage of the 
west-going tide. 

All Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
getting stores on board. and, while thus 
engaged. a friend rowed off in a dinghy that 
he had promised to lend us, and one that we 
ultimately purchased. 

By 5 P. u. all preparations were com- 
pleted, and we went home after arranging to 
meet on the beach at midnight. As high 
water at Portsmouth would be at 2.33 A. M., 
the west-going tide would begin to make 
at Spithead two and a-half hours before 
that is to say, about midnight. 

The night was dark, for the moon was 
obscured behind a heavy bank of clouds, 
while the faintest suspicion of a light breeze 
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from the S.E. seemed hardly strong enough 
to ruffle the water. 

Whil» waiting for my old and tried ship- 
mate, D——, i chatted to the coastguard 
on duty for about a quarter of an hour; 
then we were joined by another coastguard, 
who had just been relievel at the look-out 
station to the west of Southsea Castle. 

"Is anyone aboard your boat?” he 
inquired. 

* [ don't think so. Why ? " I replied. 

“I think there is," he rejoined, and at 


that moment D—— turned up. so all four 
of us pushed off in our newly acquired 
dinghy. 


Judge our surprise when we found a 
fifteen-foot boat lying alongside the Water- 
witch, the two craft rubbing sides in the 
oily swell, much to the detriment of our 
boat’s paint. 

The stranger appeared to be a heavily laden 
fishing-boat ; but no signs of the crew were 
to beseen. I boarded the Waterwitch in order 
to get a lantern to see the name, if any, on 
the other boat’s stern, and on entering 
the cuddy I nearly fell over the huge hulking 
carcass of a man lying fast asleep on the 
floor, with his head on one of the low 
bunks; while another man was stretched 
out, sea-boots and all, on the other bunk. 

“ What are you doing there ? ” 

The men arose, apparently in an aggressive 
mood, but the sight of the two coastguards 
frizhtened them, and they broke into 
pitiful excuses as to their being on board. 

After all, what could we do? Nothing 
was missing, so we made them cast adrift, 
and, after putting the coaatguard ashore, 
prepared to get under way. 


By this time it was nearly 1 a.m., and 


the moon had broken through the clouds. 

We had intended to take turns at sleeping, 
but the cuddy reeked to such an extent 
from stale fish (thanks to our midnight 
visitors), that we came to the conclus:on 
that to aleep below was to court fever. 

Keeping steadily westward, with a 
slightly increasing south-easterly wind, we 
were off Cowes at 3 A. M., and the grey dawn 
was already showing astern. 

Gradually it grew lighter, and just before 
4 A.M. we knew the sun had risen, although 
it was hidden by a bank of dark clouds—a 
sign of a fine day. 

When the sun at length shone forth, we 

repared to ventilate the cuddy and air the 
dding. The fore-hatch was lifted off, 
and a liberal quantity of permanganate of 
tash and sea-water was thrown over the 
unks, helping to ban:sh the odour of stale 
fish. 
This done, D—— took the helm. and I 
prepared breakfast, but soon found that one 
important item was missing. That was the 
methylated spirit for the stove. 

Then we remembered leaving the spirit- 
can lying on Southsea beach. In the hurry to 
embark, each thought the other had taken 
it ; consequently some one was richer to the 
extent of a pint or so of methylated spirit. 

Following a spirited battle of words, as 
to who was to blame, we set to work to heat 
the kettle over the riding lamp. It was a 
dismal failure; after twenty minutes of 
patient attempts, we succeeded in obtaining 
a pint of lukewarm water, but with the aid 
of that handy vade-mecum for yachtsmen— 
Paterson's camp coffee—we succeeded in 
getting quite a palatable beverage. 

We were now in the full west-going spring 
tide, and, with a still freshening breeze from 
the north-east, we simply tore over the long 
rollers on our way down the Solent. 

However, running before the wind is, in 
our opinion, a tedious job when a boat is 
lively in answering her helm, and we were 
not sorry when the wind shifted back to the 
south-east, and we could sail full and bye. 
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Six A. u. found us off Yarmouth, with 
Hurst Castle straight ahead. We shaped a 
course so as to hug the castle shore as 
closely as possible to avo'd being carried 
on to the Shingles, dangerous banks in the 
Needles Channel, showing up in places to 
8 height of three or four feet, the breakers 
falling heavily on the east side, and leaving 
a crest of white foam that boded ill for any 
boat that fell among the rollers. 

It was, however, nearly slack water when 
we passed Hurst Castle, and, taking the 
North Channel between the Shingles and the 
Hampshire coast, we were soon in the open 
waters of the English Channel. 

At 9 A. M. we were off the entrance to 
Christchurch Harbour, while straight ahead 
was the bold promont:ry of Hengestbury 
Head. 

All along the coast a white line of surf 
lashed the beach, a narrow belt of calmer 
water marking the entrance to Christchurch 
Harbour. 

Off the village of Mudeford we could see 
several fishing-boats waiting to enter the 
harbour with their night's catches, but the 
narrowness of the harbour and the broken 


The Waterwitch.“ 


water on the bar made us abandon the idea 
of entering Christchurch Harbour, so we 
stood out for Poole. 

Off Christchurch Ledge there was a slight 
overfall, caused by the tide rushing over 
shallower ground, and, as the wind was 
against the tide, the sea off Hengestbury 

ead was anything but calm. 

The Waterwitch plunged and yawed to 
such an extent that a gybe threatened us 
every moment, so we made two long tacks, 
sailing full and bye, until the ledge was 

ssed. 

The cliffs still continued to be fairly hizh 
and of a reddish-brown colour, and we could 
clearly see the various chines as we 
sailed along the coast past Southbourne and 
Boscombe. 

Off Bournemouth Pier a crowded excur- 
sion boat passed us at full speed, her skipper 
evidently trying to see how close he could 
shave our bows. D—— ran forward and got 
a snapshot of the boat, the result being 
probably the best we took on the trip. 

Speaking of photographs, I may mention 
that we wrapped the exposed plates in 
printed paper, and stowed thom away in 


their boxes, and, as a consequence, on de- 
veloping the plates we found advertise- 
ments of various patent medicines stamped 
all over the negatives. Of two dozen ex- 
posures, only three or four were anything 
like successful. 

Between Bournemouth and Studland 
Bay we passed a motor-driven trawler, a 
column of smoke issuing from her mizzen 
truck being the only sign she gave of her 
auxiliary mode of propulsion. 

We brought up in Studland Bay until the 
tide should begin to flow into Poole Harbour, 
then, passing the Swashway buoy to star- 
board and keeping cloge to the east side of 
the entrance, we were soon within the 
sheltered harbour, and, the mud-flats being 
covered, we were apparently within an 
extensive lake surrounded by rolling hills. 

D—— wanted to carry on to Poole, E had 
a desire to bring up in Brand Bay : so in the 
end a compromise was effected, and we ran 
up the beaconed channel, anchoring off 
Parkstone Quay in about ten feet. 

We pulled in the dinghy as far as a small 
private pier, and landed. A walk of about 
a mile brought us to the village of Parkstone 
—prettily situated in a theatre of gorse and 
heather-covered hills, while sweet-smelling 
pine-trees seemed quite common to the 
district. 

We could not help thinking that, with the 
advantage of the double tides in Poole 
Harbour, Parkstone ought to be as popular 
with yachtsmen as Burnham and other 
well-known small-yacht stations. 

From Parkstone we walked to Poole, a 
distance of about a mile, of which the 
greater part passes a large park which 
possesses a salt-water lake, a former part 
of Poole Harbour. 

It took us the rest of the afternoon to 
explore the old-time seaport of Poole, and 
by six o'clock we were aboard the Water- 
witch again, and after our exertions we were 
only too glad to turn in and sleep soundly 
till nearly six the next morning. 

We had hoped to proceed as far as Ware- 
ham ; but the appearance of the Channel at 
low water did not seem inviting, so we 
weighed and sailed southwards, eventually 
anchoring in Ower Lake. 

Here we landed, and set out for a long 
walk to Corfe Castle. Why I landed in 
indiarubber-soled shoes I know not; but 
before we arrived at the gap in the hills 
where the ruins of Corfe Castle stand, the 
soles of my feet were in painful contact 
with the flinty road. 

Having paid sixpence each for admission to 
the Castle, we wandered between riven masses 
of stone, that at one time had defied the 
efforts of the Parliamentarian forces, and 
noticed the effects of the blasting, by means 
of which the Castle was dismantled. 

In some cases the semicircular towers in 
the walls had been bodily thrown out of 
plumb, and overhung in a manner that 
threatened the safety of passers-by. 

The view of Poole Harbour from Corfe 
Castle is extensive and picturesque, stretch- 
ing from Wareham, past Arne Head and 
the hills by Lytchett Minster, to Poole and 
the entrance to the Harbour. 

Next day we started early, and, beating 
down the narrow channel past Branksea. 
Island, gained the open sea without mishap. 

As the easterly wind made a nasty lop 
outside, we did not bring up in Studland 
Bay, but, passing Old Harry, that curious 
detached pinnacle of rock so well known to 
yachtsmen on the Dorset coast, we entered 
Swanage Bay, and anchored off Swanage 
Pier in about eight feet of water. 

As we did not like the idea of passing the 
dangerous race off St. Alban’s Head with an 
an shore wind, we decided to remain at 
Swanog^, and speat th» rest of the day in 


exploring Tily Whim Caves, and seeing 
the famous ''great globe," and generally 
enjoying ourselves around this rising 
watering-place. 

Joining in conversation with the owner 
of a smart single-handed cruiser, we learnt 
that it was possible to sail between St. 
Alban's Head and the race off that cape. 
He also warned us that, in the event of a 
gale from the southward, Lulworth Cove 
was converted into a seething cauldron, and, 
if unable to beach a boat then, the best 
thing to do under the circumstances would 
be to make a dash for Weymouth. 

We thanked him for the information, and 
hoped that, as Weymouth was not on our 
programme, we should not be compelled to 
visit that place against our will. 

Next day the wind had drop consider- 
ably, so we started for Lulworth Cove. 

We soon rounded Durlston and Anvil 
Points, where the dark cliffs contrast 
strangely with the chalk cliffs of Swanage 
Ba 


y. 

Off St. Alban's Head we saw the broken 
water caused by the race, but we kept close 
to the towering cliff, preferring the chance 
of a “ foul puff to the risk of broaching-to 
in the race in practically a dead calm. 

Standing out past the dangerous Kim- 
meridge Ledges and Warbarrow Bay, we 
at last found ourselves in a dead calm off 
the narrow gap in the tall cliffs that leads 
into the land-locked Lulworth Cove. 

Astern a small opea boat, coming appar- 
ently from Weymouth, overhauled us rapidly, 
until within a hundred yards or so of us, 
when her sails flapped idly in the still air. 

Her crew took to the oars and passed us, 
so we followed their example, after lowering 
all sail, and towed the Waterwitch by means 
of the dinghy. 

Without a hand at the tiller, she yawed 
horribly ; but at length we were safely 
within the cove, and dropped anchor in the 
centre of the basin, nearer, if anything, to a 
gangway, at the side of which were several 
fishing- boats. 

The land around sloped upwards from the 
cove like an enormous siphitheateor while 
the picturesque cottages of this railway- 
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stationless spot appeared more like an 
eighteenth-century hamlet than a new- 
century English village. 

The weather kept fairly fine during our 
stay in Lulworth Cove, and we managed a 
successful day's trip in the dinghy along the 
ironbound cliffs of the Dorset coast. 

At length we had to be homeward bound, 
and once clear of the entrance to the cove 
we had a favourable wind. 

Racing eastward, outside the dreaded 
overfalls off St. Alban's Head, past Durlston 
Head, and almost out of sight of the lower 
cliffs from Bournemouth to Hurst, we kept 
steadily on for the high cliffs of Alum Bay, 
in the Isle of Wight, and, in less than six 
hours from leaving Lulworth, we were 
creeping close in shore past Alum and 
Totland Bays in order to avoid the tide. 

We anchored in Coldwell Bay, waiting 
for th» east-going tide, and it was night- 
fall ere the tanned and spray-burnt skipper 
steered his craft over the bar off Yarmouth 
Harbour, in tow of the dinghy, for the 
wind had entirely dropped, and only after 
two hours' pulling could we reach the 
familiar shelter of Yarmouth. 

It was a nightfall! The sun had set in a 
yellow haz», while purple and green tints 
were to be seen in the westward, and, not- 
withstanding the close state of the atmo- 
sphere, heavy clouds were working up 
from the eastward. 

It promised to be a dirty night, so we 
sored a piece of painted sail-cloth over the 
cuddy, to make it doubly watertight, got 
another anchor out, trimmed the riding 
light, and then had supper. 

After & chat and another look to see 
that everything was rigkt, we turned in, 
and hardly had we done so when a violent 
gust of wind howled outside, and a heavy 
downpour of rain made conversation in- 
audible. Luckily the cuddy remained dry, 


and we slept till morning. 


The commencement of our last day’s 
cruise was in the drizzling rain. The 
Hampshire coast was not visible, and the 
lofty downs of the Isle of Wight were 
enveloped in misty vapour. 

Our tanned faces and hands seemed 
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strangely out of place in the cold rain, and, 
even though clad in thick serge and oileys, 
we felt thoroughly chilly. 

However, at about 7 a.m., the sun broke 
through, and we went ashore to get a good 
hot breakfast, and stretch our legs a bit. 

Then the rain came on again, so we deter- 
mined to get under way and make for 
home. Once on the Solent, we headed for 
Egypt Point, looming dimly in the distance. 

Cowes Roads soon came into view, and the 
yachts there looked like a floating city of the 
dead. None were under sail, and not a 
single human being was visible on deck.. 
The mail boat from Southampton passed 
astern of us, with not a single passenger to 
be seen; while two great-coated figures on 
the bridge stood motionless. The weather 
seemed to cause a deep depression every- 
where. 

Hardly a word was spoken during our 
passage from Cowes Roads to Southsea, and 
at length, in the pouring rain, we brought 
up on our new moorings off the Old Beach, 
and hurried ashore as fast as we could. 

The last voyage of the Waterwitch was 
ended. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.8., MEM.BRIT.NUM.80C., 


Mombasa. 
HIS is a British 


to the north of Zanzibar. 


Fiu. 26. 


Obverse.— Type: A balance with native characters between. 
Inscription: IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY, and date 


1888 (et seg.). 


Reverse.— Type: A sun crowned, with the motto, LIGHT. AND. 
Inscription: ONE RUPEE. 


LIBERTY, on a ribbon beneath. 
MOMS3ASA (fiz. 26). 


ession, situated on the East Coast of Africa 
From 1886 to 1895 the district was 
administered by a chartered company called the British East Africa 
Company, under whose auspices rupees, half-rupees, quarter-rupees, 
and two-anna pieces in silver, and pice in copper, were issued from 
the mint at Birmingham of the following designs : 


Author of “Art and English Coins," etc. etc. 


PART I31.—continued. 


Obverse.—Type: Similar to the reverse of the preceding. In- 


following design: 


ribbon. 
DEF. IND. IMP. 


scription : IMPERIAL. BRITISH . EAST. AFRICA. COMPANY. 
Reverse. —Ty pe: Two sprigs of laurel tied with ribbon, and 
enélosing value, HALF-RUPEE, }-RUPEE, 
(1890) below ; MOMBASA above. 
Obverse. —'Ty pe, date, and inscription similar to the rupee. 
Reverse.—Arabic characters within a beaded circle with two 
sprigs of laurel tied with ribbon beneath, and MomMBasa and date 
in the year of the Hegira, above. 


When the country was placed under the control of the Crown in 
1895 the above coinage was followed by one of copper pice of the 


or TWO ANNAS, Date 


Obverse.—Type: Bust to left, coroneted and hair tied with 
Inscription: VICTORIA. DEI. GRA. BRITT . REGINA. FID. 


Reverse. — Type: The value in an ornamental compartment 
surrounded by the inscription: EAST. AFRICA . PROTECTORATE, 


and date (1897 et seq.). 


preservation. 


The above described issues of coins will, in time, be superseded 
by the currency authorised for Uganda—see Division IL, under 
East Africa and Uganda Protectorates. 

The coins of Mombasa are not difficult to obtain in a fine state of 


(To be con tinu. d.) 
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G. Warr.—l, You must prepare 
the wood patterns first, and 
then you can obtain the castings 
from tbem at any foundry. 
2. The speed of the engine may 
be regulated, toa certuin extent, 
by turning the lamp wick up 
or down, 3. It is against rules 
to reply per post ; all questions 
receive attention in due course, 
and are answered iu this column. 


DEVELOPING STRENGTH (D. R.).— 
You must have the bones to 
begin with. What is the good 
of a big biceps or triceps if your 
arms are like spindle sticks? 
.But you and others who prac- 
tise school vices and smoke will 
never be real men. You'll be 
old long before your time, The 
fittest only survive, That isa 
Jaw of Nature there is no steering 
clear of. 


GuiNEA-PIG ILL (J. V.).—It is 
dropsy. She wants sunshine 
&nd fresh air. Feed on roots, 
lettuce-leaves, milk-sop, barley. 


Fox-TERRIER Puppy (Nelson).— 
At six months he will eat 
Spratts puppy biscuits — dry, 
not steeped—and they greatly 
assist teething if the teeth are 
not all come. 


Varicosk Veys (H. K.).—Sorry 
we could not advise. Our doctor 
would have to see and examine 
it. Better show it to your own. 


BLACKHEADS (W. S.).—There is 
no remedy except the cold 
morning tub, This cured a 
patient of our doctor's in three 
months. 


BAD Breatu (B. B.). Depends on 
the cause. It may be from the 
teeth, cr ulcers of the gums- n 
wash of water reddened with 
permanganate of potash. From 


* S 4 ^ 
Whats rest" the stomach—cure the dys- 
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NOTICE TO OoNTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsi le for length of detention or accid: ntal loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their tu: n for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is male on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc: ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submilting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v«lue is put pon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addrvssed envelopes 
not withstandinj. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 
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pepsia. From the lungs—go to 
a do.tor. 


E. U. G. —See the table for finding 
Eastr given in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Easter Mon- 
day 1904 was on the 4th of April. 


TEDDY (Snare-brock).—You can hardly do better when 
next in town than way ^ visit to tbe Sj orts and 
Games Association, 56 Edgware Road, w. Their 
new catalogue of “Photographic Cameras and 
Accessories" may be obtained on application, and is 
well worth the inspection of all amateur photo- 
graphers. 


Sraurs.— F. W. C. writes to us from Hawera, 
Taranaki, New Zealand: “Some little time ago I 
put an ‘Exchange Stamp’ adveriisement in your 
paper and have had many replies, which I am 
unswering as rapidly as possible. But, sir, would 
you give your readers a word of advice, when 
answering, t^ send stamps clean, without part of the 
euvelope on the back, and stamps worth Lav ng, not 
entirely (or nearly so) obliterated by the post 
stamp, aud not a lot of postcard and wrapper 
stamps cut anyhow, many far too close, etc., etc. If 
exchangers Would wr take a little trouble and s nd 
the best assortment of the ccuntry they live in and 
the immediate surrounding islands, it would please 
the receiving party better. I have had several 
letters with nothing but rubbish in, and of course 
the senders want the best in exchange." 


A. A. GREENWOOD,—The length you mention would 
carry two persons, but 1t would be a very tight fit. 
Build the canoe at least 15 feet long, and lengthen 
by spacing the centre sections farther apart. This 
would not affect the lines to any great extent. You 
will require several packets of small brass screw-: 
and use * pine" wood fiee from knots. * Deal" will 
not be snitable. The materinl can be obtained at any 
timber-yard, See you get t well sea. oned. 


THE PROFESSOR'S 
PREDICAMENT. 


Tur Professor went marching along to his house 

Through the town, that lay sleeping aud still as 
a mouse; 

A learned society's thrice-hononred guest, 

He had been, as he happily felt, at his best; 

He'd demolished a rival, and routed a foe, 

His speech was applauded with fervour, and so 

The worthy Professor, as homeward he sped, 

Felt wakeful, and not in a hurry for bel: 

His brain was excited and would not keep quict, 

His head all on fire, and his thoughts in a riot. 


He took off his hat, that the keen midnight air 

Might ruffle and sweep through his shaggy grey 
hair ; , 

Unfastened his overcoat, heavy as lead; 

Aud then, with a fancy it might cool his head, 

He paused by a lamp-post an instant to rest, 

And his feverish brow to the cold iron pressed. 

It was but a minute, or two at the mo:t, 

The Professor stool pensively glued to the post; 

But soon, feeling chilly, he buttoned his coat 

And pulled his silk muffler up high round his throat; 

And then—can you wonder the man looked aghast ?— 

He tried to move on, but the post held him fast! 


A prisoner! He struggled again and again, 

Fought madly and wildly, but struggled in vain; 

The post was a magnet--he could not get free— 

And its light seemed to twinkle with impudent glee, 

As if it were mocking his terror and pain. 

The truth flashed across the great scientist’s brain— 

To his far-reaching mind it was perfectly clear 

That Death, grim and ghastly, was stalking him near ; 

The current electric, so subtle and strong, 

Had somehow or other gone horribly wrong: 

It was pouring down through him, was holding him 
fast ; 

His backbone would melt to a jelly at last, 

And he, a poor scrap of the veriest ttnder, 

Would curl up and perish—a mere human cinder! 


How awful the prospect! How gruesome the spell ! 
The Professor gave veut to a terrified yell. 

His pluck availed naught 'gainst the horrible fear— 
Oh! would nobody save him? Was nobody near ? 


A step! A policeman! “Thank Heaven! My man, 

i'n in imminent danger. Here, quick as you can!” 

And the trembling Professor, as white as a sheet, 

Explained the predicament. Oonstable Fleet 

Was told the weird thing that had happened that 
night. 

He looked at the lamp-post, he looked at the light, 

He glanced at the martyr thus bound to the stake, 

And his big burly form began softly to shake. 

He soothingly murmured : “No need, sir, for fright. 

Why, bless you! there ain't nothing wrong with the 
light. 

Oue minute.” He stifled the laugh in his throat 

Then gently unfastened tbe victim's top-coat. 


The Professor discovered the truth with a start : 

He had tenderly buttoned the post to his heart; 

And the reason, of course, why he could not take 
flight, 

Was simply—his buttous were sewn on too tight! 


S, E. BRAINE. 
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Holiday Fun. 


Lieutenant Shackleton proposes visiting the South Pole on a motor-car (see daily papers). To meet this emergency, it is reported, the natives of the South Pole arc 
prepared to build a garage and auxiliary motor in order to assist him in this novel experiment. 


FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK: 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 
By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," * The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc, 


CHAPTER XX.—THE DAB-CHICK ON THE WARPATH. 


he eats in and in, on and on, and each 


moment the grip becomes a larger one, till 
his enemy is held as in a vice. 


IZZIE GREEN was what they call in the 
slums **a good plucked 'un." A John 
Bull, every inch. As tenacious, in fact, as 


he considers the situation in all its bearings, 
the British bull-dog, and we all know that 


and decides upon the very spot he shall lay 
hold of seconds and seconds before he makes 


when this sagacious animal gets hold of his 
enemy or quarry, be it by ever so small a 
grip, he sticks to it. If he let go he might 
not get another catch. But having got hold 


A bull-dog has one or two other good 
fighting qualities. He is extremely calm and 
self-collected. There is no Bedlington- 
terrier fuss about him; he has patience; if 
he feels angry, he takes care not to show it ; 


the spring ; but when he does catch on—he 
stays. You might cut the body away from 
the head, but the head would still hang on! 


And so, too, Pizzie Green had patience as 
well as pluck. 
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It was long years now, almost three, in 
fact, since Johnnie Reid had sailed away in 
the Dare All on that adventurous cruise; 
but Pizzie had been working persistently all 
the time. He hated himself, however, for 
having taken so long about the business. 
He told himself he was not half so clever as 
he had at first thought he was. 

But then he was at times hampered for 
want of cash. Car called this the sinews 
of war, and told Pizzie straight enough that 
no war could long be waged without it. 

“ Having once taken hold of the plough,” 
said the Dab-Chick, “I’m not the man to 
look back. Unless,” he added, “it be 
to make certain nothing has fouled the 
furrow.” 

Patience deserves to be rewarded, if it 
be not actual inactivity, and in a good 
cause it always does meet with its reward. 

But one of the first moves Pizzie had to 
make in the great battle he was fighting was 
to find out by hook or by crook who the 
other passenger was who had been saved 
from the shipwreck of the Westward Ho. 
That man or woman held the secret, prob- 
ably, of Johnnie’s life, the key to the 
mysterious chamber in his strange story. 

Pizzie paid visit after visit now to Mrs. 
Reid, who was still living at the cottage 
where he had left her. 

But the Dab-Chick was not taking any 
chances, so on such occasions he took good 
care he was never followed. Though he did 
not consider it at all likely, nevertheless 
Blackie might have found out that Pizzie 
was on his track and held cards that he 
might play some day to his detriment. 

He plied Mrs. Reid with many questions, 
doing so quietly and calmly, so as not to 
confuse her, and by his tact he found out 
many things—not all at once, but during 
visit after visit. 

The lady’s memory was not so good as it 
might have been; but Pizzie wrote out the 
questions to which he wanted correct replies, 
and bade her think of these and try to answer 
them. She did so, and at certain times of 
the day or night she had minutes during 
which memory brought back some of the 
past quite clearly. 

Pizzie found out also that the ship sailed 
from New York, and the date of her sailing. 

This was something, and every little 
helps towards the solution of a problem, if 
it pons in the right direction. 

o Pizzie wrote in cipher to his col- 
laborateur, Car, and back came a letter, in 
cipher also, containing the names of every 
soul who sailed in the Westward Ho. 

In the ill-fated ship there were but few 
passengers, for the vessel was a sailing one, 
and carried cargo. There were no passengers 
forward—all were saloon people. There were 
Mrs. Reid, a Mrs. Forbes, with her son, 
Messrs. Tompson, McDennis, and Towell, 
with Banda Leipoo, the ayah, and a child. 

In due time Pizzie revisited the cottage, 
and one by one mentioned the names, 
asking Mrs. Reid to try to bring them back 
to her memory. Who was Mrs. Forbes, for 
instance ? Was she dark or fair? Young 
or old? Had they many conversations 
together ? And so on with the rest. 

But Mrs. Reid's answers for the most part 
did not advance the case; and, determined 
not to confuse or hurry her in any way, he 
bade her think at her leisure about all the 
questions he had put, and let him know 
when she remembered anything else. 

From various causes it was quite a long 
time before he saw her again. 

But he had not been altogether idle. He 
had tried to find out from Car if there were 
any accounts of the shipwreck in American 
shipping papers. British records were very 
far, indeed, from satisfactory, though Pizzie 
had been at great pains to see and read the 
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back files in different offices both in London 
and Glasgow. 

Car’s account of the disaster came at 
last, and, piecing British and American 
accounts together, Pizzie made out the sad 
story more or less satisfactorily. 

The Westward Ho, it would seem, was 
bought by an American firm, from a Brit.sh 
company, after she had been condemnel 
as unseaworthy. She was taken into dock 
in a British port, to have her defects made 
good; some new sticks were stepped, 
the saloon was refitted and redecorated, 
decks and old masts were scraped and seen 
to, and her sides and inside bulwarks painted. 

She was thus to all appearance a new 
ship. Her original name, it may be men- 
tioned, was the Prince of Peace. 

This was so far smart business on the part 
of the Yankee firm; but they meant to be 
smarter, and were. For they managed to 
insure the ship for double her value, and 
(though this was but conjecture on the part 
of Pizzie Green), Captain Blundell under- 
stood that his business was to cast her away, 
so that the insurance might be paid to her 
owners. 

No doubt Blundell had meant to lose his 
ship in such a way that all hands should be 
saved. 

But if Pizzie Green's guesses were right, 
a storm must have arisen, and, after driving 
the Westward Ho far out of her course, had 
. wrecked her on a rocky island so inhospitable 
and bleak that the marvel was a single 
soul was saved. 

Another idea had next occurred to Pizzie. 
He would have Blackie's photo taken. This 
might come in handy in a great many ways. 
Anyhow, it is a plan frequently adopted by 
clever detectives, and there is seldom much 
difficulty in getting a good snap-shot, quite 
unknown to the subject thereof. 

Many ways of securing a photo of a man 
or woman will readily enough occur to the 
readers of this story ; better, in all proba- 
bility, than the one adopted by the Dab- 
Chick. The latter was simple enough, 
however. He had only to communicate 
his wishes to a clever young chemist, who 
was also an amateur photographer, and 
promise to pay him well. 

Darkie, the Medical Missionary, the man 
with the inscrutable face, the man who 


filled a niche, was, for reasons of his own, 


in the habit of attending a certain church 
every Sunday, and it was while leaving this 
place of worship that the chemist “ snapped ” 
him. 

Pizzie had several copies made, and one 
of these he happened to have in his pocket- 
book when paying another visit to Mrs. Reid. 

The good woman had evidently had a 
lucid interval. 

She was looking far more bright and 
pleasant when she met Pizzie Green that 
morning. 

* I have been thinking," she said, while 
lying in bed this morning, and I can now 
distinctly remember more about the wreck 
than I ever did before. But, Mr. Green, the 
scene was such a fearful one, and the sights 
so dreadful, that there is no wonder I was 
confused, and that all the events that 
happened are like pictures in a dream.” 

But you could swear that these events 
did transpire—that you did not imagine 
them ? " 

* Oh, yes, Mr. Green. Ah! sir, I was a 
good and sober woman then." 

The lady sighed and Pizzie kept silent. 

He was afraid to hurry her in the least. 
She might forget everything if he did. 

She took a long time to tell her story, 
hardly looking at Pizzie Green as she d:d 8), 
probably scarcely seeing him when she did, 
for her mind's eyes were turned far back- 
wards into the past. 


The details of the wreck it is needless to 
repeat here, with the exception of one or 
two. 

* Mr. Me Dennis,“ she said, was excee d- 
ingly fond of the child, and used often to 
talk kindly to the nurse, or ayah, who always 
appeared very lonely and frightened. 
When the ship struck, it was in the darkling 
of an early morning, and the confusion was 
terrible.“ 

One boat was lowered, she believed, and it 
was into this that so many of the passengers 
crowded. Another was being got ready, 
but, in his agony to save the little boy, 
McDennis—she saw him _ distinctly—at- 
tempted to do so by throwing him over the 
bulwarks into the first boat. 

But that must have foundered almost at 
once, for when a minute afterwards she her- 
self was struck by a wave and washed into 
the sea and clung to a spar, she saw no boat, 
but only the child whom McDennis had 
tried to save. She loved the little one even 
then, clutched at his clothes, and the two 
were floated together on shore. 

It appeared that not until he was at the 
door that forenoon did Pizzie Green re- 
member the photo he had, and it was quite 
i1 a casual way that he took it out. 

„By the way, Mrs. Reid," he said, did 
you ever happen to meet a man like this in 
New York?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Green! Mr. Green!“ she cried, 
with a sudden start, as soon as she saw it, 
"that is poor Mr. McDennis, who sailed 
with us, and who tried so hard to save 
Johnnie's life. He went down with the 
ship.” 

“ Did you see him drowned ? ” 

* [ saw nothing after I was floated away 
with the child on that friendly spar. But the 
ship went to pieces soon after. McDennis 
must have been drowned.” 

And so, said Pizzie to himself, Mc Dennis 
is Darkie, and that gallant effort to save the 
child’s life was an attempt to murder him, 
instigated, no doubt, by his employer in 
America, whoever that was, or may turn 
out to be. And this accounts also for his 
having visited Mrs. Reid disguised. 

This was all Pizzie was ever likely to 
learn from Mrs. Reid. 

Another visit to America resulted in very 
little. But Car now advised that Darkie be 
watched and shadowed wherever he went, 
and Pizzie determined to do so partly by 
deputy. As he did not as yet see his way 
to live in Liverpool—the headquarters not 
only of Darkie himself, but his friend the 
solicitor—he had an interview with a good 
private detective, who was perfectly willing 
for a small consideration, and a promise of 
a much larger if things came off as Pizzie 
Green trusted they would, to undertake the 
shadowing. i 

Darkie, however, seemed in no hurry to 
leave Liverpool, for he could have no 
suspicion that things were not going as well 
as he could wish them. He had no need 
to hurry matters. He knew where Johnnie 
Reid was, and believed that no news detri- 
mental to his (Darkie's) interests could 
possibly reach the boy. 

But the Navy and Army Gazette and 
other Service papers were studied by the 
man every week, and on the very day ot 
their issue. i 


One evening, as Pizzie sat in his comfort- 
able best room, while one of his girls played 
to him low sweet airs such as the little man 
loved, he suddenly had what he considered 
& happy thought. 

“ Ah!" he cried aloud, as he started up 
and began pacing the floor rapidly. Yes— 
I'll do it! Wonder I didn't think of it before.” 

Whatever is it, father? What are you 
going to do ? " 


“Commit a burglary, my dear. I'm 
going to commit a burglary.” 

Now, Pizzie was one of the most temperate 
men alive; but as she opened her bonnie 
blue eyes to their fullest extent —“ Oh, 
daddy," she said, “ have you been taking 
brandy ? " 

Her father laughed. No, no, lass," he 
said ; I am not so dreadfully foolish. And 
as for the burglary, my dear, you'll hear of 
that in good time. 

Pizzie Green was in Liverpool next 
evening, and made a call on his private 
detective. 

4 Oa," said that worthy, “I was just 
going to write to you. Mr. Darkie left his 
home last evening." 

" Whato !” 

" Yes, I had it from his landlady. But 
he has only gone over to New Brighton for 
a week, for a blow." 

“ Why, that's lucky for me." 

“ Explain." 

Pizzie Green did, and the detective had a 
good laugh. 

What a splendid detective you would 
make, Mr. Green ! " he told him. 


It was a small but pretty cottage in the 
suburbs, with gardens back and front. It 
was likewise the midnight hour. Old Mrs. 
Stevens, who did for her quiet and respect- 
able lodger, Mr. Josiah Brown (who was in 
reality the man with the inscrutable face), 
had retired, at last, and even blown out her 
candle. A glimmer of light, however, still 
shone from an astie window. It was there 
where Eispit, tbe aervant, slept, and it was 
fully another half-hour before that also went 
out. 

The man with th» mask, who had been 
hiding among the laurels, stole quietly out 
now and stretched himself, for arms and legs 
felt stiff and cramped. He listened for a 
moment, but all was quiet in the neigh- 
bourhood. Then he stole on tiptoe to a 
back window, a knife was inserted be- 
tween the sashes, and a catch gently pushed 
back. 

Next minute the man was inside. 

He drew down the blind most carefully 
now, and silently lit the lamp. 

Yes, this was Darkie’s room—his own 
private room, and yonder was his writing- 
desk. A beautiful one it was, and as strong 
as beautiful. 

But the lock was easily opened, and lo! 
the contents of the desk were at the mercy 
of the man with the mask. 

To rifle that box was the work of but a 
few moments. There was money there 
he hardly looked at it. There were bunches 
of ordinary letters —he scorned them. But 
at last he was rewarded by finding a secret 
drawer, and in that drawer—but stay! 


It was just striking two on a distant and 
most musical clock that same night when 
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Pizzie Green rang the bell of his private 
detective’s house. 

“What, back already!“ 

[11 Yes.” 

“Completed your burglary ? 
job?” 

Pizzie was smiling now. 

„Mes.“ he said, and most successfully. 
I wasn't cut out for burglary, bless you. 
Only I said I would find out by hook or by 
crook, and I've had to use the crook for the 
letters." 

In half an hour's time he had requisitioned 
or commandeered all he needed. Not only 
the name, but the present residence, of 
Banda Leipoo, the Indian girl who had 
brought Johnnie Reid over in the West- 
ward Ho, was found out, and a deal of useful 
information besides. Pizzie took notes of 
all this, and then handed over the letters to 
the detective to keep for h.m. 

" Why," said that gentleman, laughing 
heartily, ‘‘ the receiver or fence is as bad as 
the thief, isn’t he? You and I. Mr. Green, 
will look a pretty pair handcuffed together 
in the dock.“ 

Pizzie sat for a short time in silence. 
Then 

“I’m off to Bombay," he said quietly. 
* Off, hot-foot, to have an interview with 
the charming Banda Leipoo. I shall be on 
tenter-hooks until I find her. Keep Darkie 
shadowed, and it will be all right, for some- 
thing tells me we are heading straight for 
game now." 

Well, whether Pizzie won or not. he was 
certainly doing his best, and therefore 
deserved success. 


Done the 


Banda Leipoo was a nurse in a native 
hospital at this time, and the native doctor 
received Pizzie Green most courteously. 
He talked excellent English, though it was 
somewhat flowery for a Londoner’s taste. 

* Would he be seated ? " 

Pizzie would. 

He had seen Indian ayahs, or children's 
nurses, before now—delicate, fragile little 
creatures in airy muslin robes, and both in- 
teresting and pretty—and he was thinking of 
Banda Leipoo as one of these, forgetting that 
she must now be getting nearer forty than 
even thirty. So he was somewhat taken aback 
when a fat and portly Hindoo, all in white 
and wearing a strange jewel in one side of her 
nose, came floating into the room and made 
graceful obeisance to him. But this lady 
might have been sylph-like long ago. 

Pizzie Green had some little difficulty in 
beginning his story, but her smiles re- 
assured him, and presently he was well under 
way. 

He put the matter as strongly as possible 
before her, and was glad to see that he had 
not only made an impression, but, by show- 
ing her how desperate and unscrupulous was 
the man McDennis, alias Blackie, alias 
Darkie, frightened her. 
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His success with her was guaranteed after 
that. What could she do, she pleaded ? 
The evil man might slay her. She feared 
him now more than the tiger of the jungle. 

He would protect her, said Pizzie, with 
the assistance of the English law. But sbe 
must be candid, and answer his questions ; 
then he would gladly give her advice what 
to do, in order to be safe and happy. 

Then, with fear and trembling, Banda 
Leipoo confessed all. She had been ayah to 
the child at the house of the rich American 
sahib. But soon the man died, and his 
wife was greatly struck down with grief, 
and ill in bed. 

By-and-by there met Banda in the great 
park another rich and mighty sahib. He 
had much influence over her, and compelled 
her to steal the child and bring it to him. 
She must go to England, he told her, and take 
the child with her to an address which he 
gave her; he gave her money too, and pro- 
mised her much more when the child was 
given up at the address which he wrote down 
for her. “And the dark-eyed evil man was 
sent to accompany her to England. 

Had the child any body or birth mark? 

„Oh, yes, a trefoil under the left arm- 

it.” 

d And the name of the wealthy sahib, who 
had such influence over her and caused her 
to steal the boy ? 

Oh, yes," she could tell that. 
all the same as the dark man. 
McDennis." 

Pizzie was a little mystified, but said 
nothing just then. Aliases are confusing. 

She told him much more, which it is 
needless to repeat. But she volunteered 
information which Green had not asked for. 
She loved her old mistress, the child's 
mother, and, hearing the two McDennises 
talking about the lady in a state-room of 
the steamboat shortly before saiMhg, she 
listened and knew that the dear mistress 
was to be placed in the madhouse at the 
small town of E : 

“ Was she mad ? ” asked Pizzie Green. 

“ Perchance with grief. Allah is wonder- 
ful." 


It was 
It was 


This visit to India, then, gave Johnnie's 
friend proof enough that an awful crime 
had been committed, and that this McDennis 
had determined to get rid of both child and 
mother. No doubt, he argued, their re- 
moval would have resulted long ago in his 
acquiring immense wealth which in reality 
belonged to Johnnie Reid. 

It seemed all very, very plain to Pizzie 
now, and as soon as he got Banda another 
situation in another part of India, and got 
her to swear on the Koran she would never 
again write to, or communicate with, Darkie, 
he started for England in a P. & O. ship. 

When he reached Liverpool another sur- 
prise was awaiting him. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


pees Shooting Gallery, in Half- 
Moon Street} was a commodious 
building at the rear of & gunsmith's shop, 
where pistol.practice could be carried on 
with safety to the public and convenience 
to the marksman. The sporting fraternity 
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CHAPTER XIX. — THE VERDICT. 


of Blandborne patronised the place, and at 
times the crack of pistols was pretty brisk, 
for Flaxman not only professed to give 
lessons in the art, but also offered prizes 
for accurate shooting, to encourage his 
customers. 


When the business at the Court-house was 
concluded, the magistrates were seen to 
pay a visit to Flaxman's Gallery, and in the 
afternoon Gilbert Deathomey was escorted 
by the sergeant to the same building. The 
magistrates were awaiting his arrival. 
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They informed him that his revolver and 
cartridges had been procured, and that 
he would be allowed to prove his skill with 
the weapon in any way he pleased, consistent 
with ordinary precautions of safety. You 
may be sure that we shall not let you practise 
at human subjects," said Colonel Stransom, 
* but short of that you can employ any 
method for giving us satisfaction.” 

Gilbert Deathomey expressed his grati- 
tude. 

When the party reached the Gallery, a 
diocting match was in progress. Four 
competitors were engaged. Each in succes- 
sion fired the full battery of his revolver at 
a small cardboard target, thirty paces from 
where he stood. 

The magistrates showed interest in the 
shooting, while Deathomey paid no attention 
to it. hen the four targets were handed 
to the proprietor for comparison, Deathomey 
just glanced at them, and that was the only 
sign of interest that he showed in the 
transaction. 

An idle curiosity prompted those four 
competitors to wait and see what was to be 
the outcome of this unusual visit. When 
they learnt that the prisoner was to be 
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apparently taking very little trouble about 
the aim, fired. A ripple of scornful banter 
notified that he h just succeeded in 
hitting a corner of the card. Flaxman eyed 
the shabby individual with a grimace of 
suprem? contempt. The magistrates looked 
uncomfortable. Deathomey stood abso- 
lutely callous. He replaced the cartridge, 
and waited during a brief pause of awkward 
silence. It was broken by Flaxman. 

" You're never going to spoil this beauty, 
are you, after that ? ” 

“ Put it up, please," said Deathomey. 

“ Well, ammunition is cheap. It’s good 
for trade. Stand well back, gentlemen, if 
you please. "There's no telling where some 
of the bullets may find billets, unless you 
are careful.” 

This sally provoked further mirth. The 
magistrates felt decidedly foolish. 

Gilbert Deathomey was unruffled. He 
stood stolidly waiting till Flaxman had set 
up the target and was clear of the range. 
Then, with apparently the same careless- 
ness which he had shown over the sighting 
shot, he raised his arm to point the muzzle 
over the target. With a gentle movement 
of the wrist he found his aim. One-—two— 
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“ Flaxman came back to the spectators displaying the card.“ 


allowed to show his skill, their interest was 
highly excited to see how such a shabby- 
looking individual would handle the weapon. 
The proprietor, having been instructed 
by the magistrates about this trial of skill, 
asked Deathomey if he would fire at one of 
the targets. 

“ That will do," he replied. '** Can I have 
the use of a pencil?“ 

A pencil was handed to him. He pro- 
ceeded to draw on the reverse side of the 
card a rude representation of a full face. 
Then, with the aid of a sixpence, he drew 
six circles to mark the two eyes, nose, and 
mouth (3), blacking them in carefully. 

* He's ambitious, gentlemen," said the 
proprietor with a chuckle, and the four 
competitors whispered remarks which 
savoured of  contemptuous  merriment. 
Deathomey took no notice, but went on 
filling in his circles. 

“What am I to do with this pretty 

icture ?" asked Flaxman, when it was 

ished. 

„It's the target,“ said Deathomey. 

Will you have a sighting shot first?“ 

“ If you please." 

A target was set up, and Deathomey, 


three—four—five—six reports followed in 
quick succession. 

No appreciable difference was observable 
in the appearance of the target. One of 
the four competitors said with vulgar 
emphasis, * He has missed the whole 
blooming shoot!“ 

But Flaxman, awestruck, went towards 
the target, peering ahead as though he could 
not believe his eyes. He took down the 
target, and examined it closely. And then, 
in a loud voice, trembling with amazement, 
the proprietor of the Gallery called out : 

* He has put a bullet through every one 
of those six black spots, as clear as if they 
were bored with a punch!“ 

Flaxman came back to the spectators 
displaying the card. Expressions of astonish- 
ment issued from every mouth. Such an 
exhibition of marksmanship was beyond 
belief. Gilbert Deathomey stood quietly 
removing the empty cartridge-cases and 
wiping the revolver on his sleeve. 

hen the first outburst of excitement had 
partially abated, there was a chance of 
individual voices being heard. Flaxman 
vociferated that there could not be found 
a man throughout the length and breadth of 


the Queen's dominions to beat such a 
performance. 

“It’s a miracle of shooting—that's what 
it is! Mr. Deathomey, I take off my hat 
to yon! To think of your living next door 
to us all these years and no one knowing 
what you could do! How ever have you 
reached such perfection, I would like to 
ask?“ 

"I have plenty of spare time," said 
Deathomey, ‘ and practise a good deal." 

The magistrates held another short 
consultation together, and the president 
made a little speech. 

I should like to explain why we brought 
Mr. Deathomey here. He was tried in 
court this morning on the charge of shooting 
Mr. Coates. He pleaded as an excuse that 
in a moment of excitement he resolved to 
frighten him. He said his intention was 
to fray the sleeve of Mr. Coates's coat, 
without grazing the flesh. He further 
stated that he allowed for an inch of space 
between the sleeve and the arm, forgetting 
that Mr. Coates's muscular arm did not 
admit of that space. He argued that, if 
he had meant to hurt him, he could have 
done so on any point of his anatomy that 
he chose. We are disposed to accept this 
statement after what we have just seen. 
Mr. Flaxman, who is an authority upon 
pistol-shooting, has told us that the per- 
formance is one of unparalleled skill. I 
presume that none of us would care to 
challenge that assertion. It would be an 
insult to imagine that such an accurate 
marksman could miss a flying man at 
twenty paces. We appeal to you four 
gentlemen who have witnessed Mr. Death- 
omey's skill, to consider yourselves an in- 


formal jury, and we ask you to pass a verdict 


on the question. Do you consider that 
Mr. Deathomey tried deliberately to shoot 
Mr. Coates, or do you think that the inten- 
tion was only to frighten him ? " 

The four witnesses were of the unanimous 
opinion that the intention was only to 
frighten and not to wound. 

We cordially agree with your verdict,” 
said the three magistrates in chorus, and 
Colonel Stransom made some further 
remarks. 

* Gentlemen," he said, „'in the course of 
his trial this morning this wonderful marks- 
man made a strange proposal. He asked that 
six persons from the audience might stand 
at the farther end of the court, each holdi 
a penny between his finger and thumb, and 
he said he would hit each penny with a 
bullet without hurting anyone. I have 
always been ready to serve my Queen and 
country, but hitherto it has never been my 
lot to be under fire. It is now my ambition 
to try the experiment. I should like to 
vouch for Mr. Deathomey's extraordinary 
skill with the revolver by being able to 
state that he hit a penny out of my hand at 
thirty paces." 

The Colonel paused and looked at his 
late prisoner. 

* I thank your worship,” said Deathomey ; 
but Flaxman tried to dissuade him, saying 
that if by some accident anything unfortu- 
nate should happen, he would be held re- 
sponsible. 

“ Not a bit of it," said the Colonel. 
“ Nothing unfortunate can happen. He 
can shoot straight, and I can hold a penny 
—] mean to have it!” 

The Colonel took a penny from his pocket 
and marched thirty paces down the gallery. 
Then he turned right about and held the 
penny out at arm's length, extending the 
three unemployed fingers. Right you 
are ! " he cried. 

Deathomey took aim. There was a 
report, and a metallic sound, and the coin 
rang upon the wooden wall behind. 
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** Bravo ! " cried the Colonel, as he went to 


recover the coin. Here it is with a hump 


lise a camel!“ 
The spectators cheered lustily. Flax man 
gave a jump of relief. 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE 
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** I shall keep it,“ said Colonel Stransom, 
"as a proof of the justice of our verdict. 
Mr. Deathomey, allow me to shake hands 
with you, and let me add one word of 
caution. Never again attempt to frighten 

(To be continued.) 
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anyone with your weapon— the experi- 
ment is liable to misconstruetion. You 
are discharged.” 

They shook hands, and the company 
soon afterwards separated. 


MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


. 
CHAPTER XII.— THE NEOLITHIC MAN. 


s pe mercy's sake, Rob, shake up the 

phosphorus! Don't keep us a minute 
longer in this darkness! Shake up the 
bottle, you beggar!” 

Thus shouted St. Maur, as the loud crash 
which the lid of the stone bath made in 
falling died away in echo through the cavern. 

* What's wrong with you, Rob Darroch ? 
Why don't you shake it up? Oh, good 
sakes, you can’t have let it fall and broken 
it, man!” 

But that is exactly what Rob Darroch had 
done. As the lid of the stone chest shot up, 
it had knocked the bottle out of his hand, 
smashing it into smithereens ! 

Rob's phosphorus bottle consisted 
simply of a little glass phial with a stick 
of pure wh:te phosphorus inside. This 
stick of phosphorus was kept three parts 
immersed in about a thímbleful of water ; 
the office of the water being, of course, to 
keep the combustible material moist and 
to absorb the off-coming gases as it decom- 
posed on contact with air. (Entomologists 
use just such a contrivance to attract moths 
on dark nights.) With the smashing of the 
bottle, the phosphorus-stick fell to the floor, 
and for a minute or two the lads saw nothing 
of its glow, for the simple reason that Archie 
was all unconsciously standing directly 
over the spot where it lay, one of his riding- 
boots planked full upon it ! 

Now, the ignition-point of the phosphorus 
must have been a good many degrees above 
the temperature of the cave, so we must 
conclude that his lordship’s footgear brought 
a good deal of friction to be ir on it, for 
suddenly -w: '—off it went spluttering, 
and Archie shifted his foot with a yell as a 
little spire of flame shot up, followed by 
rolling volumes of dense white fumes. 

A moment before the place had been 
dark as the proverbial wolf's mouth, but 
now it was lit up by a smoky and lurid 
glare, which accentuated the horrible and 
sinister appearance of the surroundings, 
and disclosed all too clearly the contents of 
the mysterious stone chest. 

In the chest—or coftin, rather—lay what 
in ages long past had been a man—a man 


whose spirit had left this world many and : 
many a year ago, for the uncanny light of, 


the burning phosphorus showed a skeleton 
face, across which the skin was drawn like 
brown parchment. 

The form was not exactly that of a 
skeleton, however. Mummifiel by some 
curious process, the muscles still remained 
shrunk upon the limbs, and, to heighten the 
weirdness of the apparition, straggling locks 
of long black hair grew from the scalp. 

It lay upon its right side, with knees 
drawn up and hands pressed palms together 
beneath the face. One might have fancied 
the figure slept, so natural was the posture. 

For a half-minute the lads gazed down 
at it in horrified silence—quite long enough 
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for them to not ce the arrow-heads of opaque, 
cream-coloured flint, and the vessels of 
crude pottery-ware, which lay beside it— 
then, as if by one impulse, they backed 
hastily away. 

Let's get out! Let's get out! Let's get 
out!" they gasped all three; drawing their 


breath painfully, as if on the point of suffo- . 


cation. 

The stick of phosphorus by this t:me had 
burnt almost all away, but in burning it 
had set fire to the withered rushes under- 
foot, which burnt like tinder, and the lurid 
glare continued continued and increased. 

Runnels of fire began to radiate here and 
there, leaping and flashing ; the osier-twigs 
with which the rushes were mixed began to 
crackle and hiss, and ere one could count 
twenty the floor of the vault was one sheet 
of lurid flame ! 

Before this tho boys, cut off from the door- 
way by which they had entered, could do 
nothing but retreat through the aperture 
in the wall behind, the flames leaping after 
them and spurting through the opening in 
showers of fiery spray. 

The trio now found themselves in a second 
and much larger vault, or gallery, its floor 
strewn thickly like the other with rushes 
and osier-twigs. 

Make haste! ” screamed Rob. Hurry, 
you fellows, or you'l be roasted alive!” 
He snatched a blazing handful of rushes 
from the floor, and, holding it aloft, dashed 
on. But he had not run more than twenty 
paces when he drew up sharply with a 
warning shout; and, turning, waved back 
with frantic gestures Archie and St. Maur, 
who came panting behind. 

Look out! Look out! 
here—deep water ! " 

And so there was; the rocky floor of the 
gallery ended abruptly, and beyond lay an 
inky stream of water on which Darroch's 
improvised torch shone redly—a stream of 
water wien cut the gallery at right-angles, 
and which flowed rapidly past with a gurgling 
sound. 

The lads drew up on the brink and looked 
at each other with affrighted eyes. Behind 
were the rapidly pursuing flames ; in front 
was this strange water of unknown depth. 
The death by water—the death by fire— 
neither fate was pleasant, and to be hemmed 
in between them both was enough to thrill 
the stoutest heart. 

As they cast their eyes despairingly round, 
St. Maur suddenly darted to one side and 
laid hands on something lying in the shadow 
of the wall to the right. It was a long and 
bulky object. 

* It’s a boat!” he shouted. 
it's a boat!” 

The others did not stop to wonder how a 
boat came to be there, of all places, but 
flung themselves upon it. It moved easily. 
They dragged it to the edge of the water, got 
it afloat somehow, and tumbled pell-mell 
into it—not a moment too soon. 


There’s water 


As I live, 


As the current swept them off, the de- 
vouring flame came roaring up to the brink 
and blew sparks into their faces—showers. 
of sparks which stung their flesh like skeps of 
bees. 
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* CAN you find any oars or paddles in this. 
venerable old tub, Rob? No? Neither 
can I. Well, n'mind ; the ourrent is buz- 
zing us along at a fairish rate, don’t you. 
think?“ 

Rather! But where to? This place's 
a perfect Bonanza of surprises. I hope 
we're not going to run up against any 
more ‘treasure chests’ with dead men 
in ’em and things. I hope—sh /—what'a 
that? 

A faint sound came to their ears above 
the gurgling of the water. T'oo-hoo ! 


C tu-whit! tu-who /". making Archie, whose 


nerves were on edge, start so suddenly as 
almost to upset their frail bark. 

“ Ninny ! " growled St. Maur, digging his 
lordship in the neck. What are you jumping 
at, Orme Angus? Sit still, can’t you, or 
you'll find yourself in a padded cell, very 
likely, in no time at all!“ 

The three were huddled higgledy-piggledy 
in the bottom of the boat, trying their level 
best to keep it balanced on the surface of 
the underground stream. One would nct 
have indulged in boating of this sort for the 
pleasure of the thing. They were in utter 
darkness. The water swirled and hissed 
around. The boat kept bobbing irom side 
to side. Many cross-currents seemed to. 
strike her, and every now and again she 
jibed like a vicious horse, joggling het crew 
till their teeth rattled. 

B. r. r. / " ejaculated St. Maur, after a 
minute or two's silence. When you learn 
to swim, Orme Angus, don't practise here. 
Say, Rob, the bottom of our blessed canoe 
is getting dampish. Haven't you noticed 
it? Is she leaking ? " 

“She is, and no mistake," answered 
Darroch gloomily. ‘‘ She's as old as Rotter- 
dam, if she’s a day, and she's sucking up the 
water like blotting- paper. We can't go on 
like this much longer. Wish we had some- 
thing to bale with." 

The oppressive silence of the place weighed 
heavily upon them, and they spoke chietly 
for the pleasure of hearing their own voices. 
The monotonous zip-zip-zip of the water 
running by the boat was always in their 
ears, with ever and anon a harsh grating 
sound when the current drove the vessel 
against either of the rocky walls. 

"Say! she's beginning to fill quite fast 
now," announced Darroch of a sudden. 
There's a good three inches of water in 
her, and it's rising like billy-O ! " 

“Certis! Yes, I feel it," replied St. Maur. 
“We must start baling, Robertus, and be 
quck about it. Here, you, Orme Angus, 
otf with those riding-boots you're wearing ! 
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Off with 'em instanter! Come, no squirm- 
ing, you silly ass! Off with 'em, I say! 
That's right. Now, you take one and [I'll 
take the other, and bale like a nigger, mind 
e!' 

Splash / splash / splash / went the water 
hey had taken in over the side. 

No end of a good thought, this of yours, 
St. Maur—the ine bd ! " chortled Rob. 
* Whew ! I wish we had an Admiralty chart 
to prick off our course on. The Board of 
Trade would insist on us having a man in 
the chains heaving at the lead, I'm surc. 
We may be—Jiminy ! what's that ? " 

The boat had suddenly swung away to 
the left, and a hollow, cavernous roar struck 
their ears. 

" My word!" cried St. Maur, “ that’s 
falling water ahead of us, sure as fate! 
Must be an underground weir or something, 
and we'l be over it in two minutes. This 
is awesome!“ 

They listened with their hearts in their 
mouths as the roar increased ; then all at 
.once the boat grated harshly against the 
rocky wall  Instinctively thev thrust out 
their hands, making desperate endeavours 
to stay its course, but the rock was smooth 
and slimy—fingers slipped along it uselessly, 
and a moment after the relentless current 
swung them into the middle of the stream 
once more. 

Then suddenly Darroch, who was in the 
bow of the boat, startled the others with a 
frantic “ Whoop!” which would have done 
justice to a Fuegian warrior. 


“Light! Light, you fellows! Daylight 
just ahead!“ 
The demonstrative St. Maur almost 


hugged the breath out of Orme Angus's 
body in his rapture, for there, a stone's 
throw away, was a great shaft of sunshine 
which pierced the darkness like a sword, 
setting them blinking like so many owls by 
reason of its brightness. 

The light came from an opening low down 
.on the left—a jagged opening big enough 
to roll a hogshead through. As they swept 
nearer they saw that this cavity had a solid 
floor or base—a base of sand and rubble, 
raised about an inch above the level of the 
water. 

“ Hooroosh! Here's a landing-stage; 
specially made to order for us," cried Dar- 
roch triumphantly. 

** Don't crow too soon, old man," muttered 
St. Maur, gazing anxiously ahead. The 
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current may sweep us past this place—and 
then where are we? Hark !—the roar of 
that weir is getting deafening ! ” 

But the current was merciful. A few 
seconds later, to their no small relief, the 
nosse of the boat grounded on the sandy 
lelge which formed the base of the cavity, 
and the trio tumbled ashore in a heap. 

* Draw the boat high and dry after you, 
St. Maur," panted Darroch, rubbing the 
sweat from his brow with the back of his 
hand. 

" Right vou are," answered his chum. 
" [ say, what a queer old antediluvian tub 
she is! Talk about the coracles of the 
Ancient Britons! Why, goodness me, if 
she isn't hollowed out of a single tree-trunk ! 
And by fire, too, if I'm any judge. She 
ought to be under a glass case in a museum. 
Your antiquarian uncle, Rob, would give 
his head to have a look at this. It’s a 
treasure, it's a "n 

* Oh!" he exclaimed, looking round, 
„Where have they vanished to?“ 

Darroch had darted along the cavity to 
discover where the light entered, followed 
by Lord Archie. The sandy floor of the 
place, which was quite flat near the water, 
suddenly sloped steeply upwards, cutting 
off the view beyond. Scrambling up this, 
they found themselves face to face with a 
sight which brought an involuntary cry to 
their lips. 

Before them the tunnel.like cavity ended 
in an oblong-shaped aperture like a window. 
Beyond this window " a green sheet of 
water descended ; looking for all the world 
like a great pane of semi-transparent glass 
set over the opening. The water fell so 
evenly, so swiftly, so continuously, as to 
seem quite motionless. There was no foam 
or pother of spray, but the falling mass sent 
a rumbling roar into the cavity which went 
echoing and re-echoing through the sub- 
terranean galleries, making the ground on 
which they stood shake and quiver. 

* Of all things marvellous!” cried St. 
Maur, who had scrambled up the bank and 
joined the others in contemplating this 
strange sight, “I give the palm to that. 
Good gracious, Rob, I believe it’s the same 
waterfall we saw outside this morning! 

* You have hit it, St. Maur," answered 
Darroch. “ But come and let's see if we 
can get out." 

The light from the outside world, diffusing 
through the falling water, lit up the cavity 
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within with a greenish glare. Standing on 
the ledge of the “ window,” the lads could 
pore an outstretched finger into the “ pane,” 

ut none of them cared to do this more than 
once, for the water squirted from the finecr- 
tip in all directions, and gushed up the 
sleeve of the jacket, drawing from the 
experimenter a sharp Ow /" 

The waterfall, in fact, fell over the face 
of the cliff outside, directly before and about 
two and a-half feet in front of the cavity, 
and the lads were overjoyed to see that the 
sandy ground on which they stood ended 
in a fairly broad shelf of rock, which jutted 
out from the window ” like a sill, and ran 
to left and right along the face of the cliff, 
so that, by stepping on to it and edging 
sideways, they could pass from under the 
waterfall out into the open air. 

You may be sure they did not hesitate 
a moment to avail themselves of this mode 
of escape from the horrors of the sub- 
terranean darkness behind them. St. Maur 
went first, pressing himself against the rock 
and shrinking to avoid the tons of water 
which fell within a few inches of his shoulder. 
So he crept along, his eye fixed on the rocky 
shelf. The others followed, with both arms 
outspread, clinging to the rugged face of the 
cliff. Once outside, they looked obliquely 
down a sheer drop of twenty or thirty feet 
upon the black cauldron into which the 
waters thundered, and saw the flying spray, 
over which more than one rainbow hovered, 
leap and dance in the sun. 

Fortunately, the face of the cliff at this 
point was broken by indentures and out- 
cropping ledges, so that it was a work of 
no great difficulty to descend, though Lord 
Archie grew dizzy more than once and all 
but fell. 

Having reached the bottom safely, the 
trio gave forth one unanimous sigh of 
relief. 

“ Heigho ! “ said Rob, stretching himself 
and yawning, "I feel done up just a tritle 
—and my! I am peckish. Let's get the 
tent up instanter and cook some grub. 
Let's——" 

“ Oh!” yelled St. Maur, where's that 
beast Rotterdam ? Can't see him anywhere. 
He can't have—— Oh, where has he 
skedaddled to ? " 

Darroch looked round with puckered 
brow. Rotterdam was nowhere to be seen. 
He had disappeared. 

(To be contínued.) 
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CHAPTER XII.—A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS WITH THE SKIPPER. 


HY didn't we run up gaily and shake 
nands with Uncle Dick, and tell him 
how glad we were to see hin? Why did 
we fall back limply against the mast and 
stumble into & sitting posture on two coils 
of rope t Not because the Kittiwake was 
rolling too much to keep a firm footing, but 
"because Uncle Dick showed no sign of 
recognition. He stared at us like a lemur, 
with an unchanging face. He removed his 
ipe and stared again for what seemed many 
ours. Then he walked deliberately past 
us right up to Captain Park in the fore- 
castle. 

For a long while they stood talking in an 
angry way, but that they were talking about 
us was only too plain, because every now 
and then Uncle Dick pointed back to where 
we sat. Almost each time that he did so he 
stamped his foot savagely on the deck. 


Signs are not much to read a conversation 
by, but I certainly gathered from his 
attitude that Captain Park was defending us. 
At last this gentleman folded his arms 
high on his chest, and, throwing back his 
head, looked down at Uncle Dick with half- 
closed eyes. After that the conversation 
ceased, and Uncle Dick came towards us. 
It was an awful situation. The skipper 
had never been very favourably disposed to 
me and Douglas, and now that Uncle Dick 
had shown such grave displeasure—— 

My meditations were interrupted. 

* So, after carefully weighing the for 
and against, you've chosen a seafaring 
life,“ said my uncle, looking scornfully down 
at his dilapidated nephews. 

“I’m going home," murmured Douglas 
weakly. 

This enlightening observation was received 


in silence, till Uncle Dick turned to me 
and said : 

“ Do you know why he decided to take 
his passage in the Kittiwake ? ” 

My answer was inane and bewildered. 

" Only that it happened to be going in 
that direction,” I said. 

Uncle Dick blew a whiff of smoke into the 
air and stared through it in a thoughtful wa y. 

* It’s a bit embarrassing," he said to him- 
self presently, and then added, as he looked 
down at us: Did you know I had com. 
missioned the Kittiwake for this voyage? 

„We knew some one had," said I, but 
of course we didn't know it was you.” 

Ah, then I suppose Douglas is indifferent 
as to the length of his journey? 

As this was directed at my cousin, I left 
him to answer it, but he did not make tho 
attempt. 


Well, bon voyage, Douglas,” cried my 
amiable relative, but I do hope you will 
have the kindness not to let your arrange- 
menta interfere with minc." 

With that he left us to our meditations. 

Never had I fallen on such unhappy 
moments. The stupidity of our escapade 
grew glaringly apparent, and I told Douglas 
that we had acted like two fools. Whether 
he agreed with nie or not I cannot say, but 
he fell to pulling a rope-end to pieces with 
trembling fingers. At last we were roused 
by the gruff voice of the mate. 

“Now then, young lubbers,” he cried, 
let's have them ropes.” 

And he proceeded to drag our seats from 
under us before we had time to rise. We 
walked moodily away, but not toward the 
spot where Uncle Dick was standing. How 
I wished that we could have gone and stood 
each side of him. Why had everything 
changed so since finding him ? Why did 
all my plans and dreams of a few hours ago 
seem so stupid in his presence ? 

We mooned about the deck in perfect 
silence, until hunger sent us back to our 
" cabin." 

For the next few days, whenever we 
encountered Uncle Dick, he always greeted 
us with a nod and cheery word or two, but 
he never made any allusion to our plans. 
With strange inconsistency I found myself 
condemning these tactics as absolutely 
cruel. The only other notice he took of us 
was to see that we had little comforts which, 
hitherto, had been conspicuous by their 
absence. But Captain Park and his mate 
conveyed the favours in such a way that we 
trembled for the peace of the ship. Once 
or twice there were angry voices heard in 
Uncle Dick’s cabin, and we soon learned 
that Captain Park was expostulating with 
him for ordering a change in our fare. 

One day, Douglas and I having suffered 
more than usual at the hands of the skipper, 
we decided to wait on our relative and ask 
him to make no further efforts for our 
comfort. But Uncle Dick was furious. 

* What ! said he, does the silly man 
question my right to do as I like?” 

He looked right and left, and presently, 
spying the object of his wrath, made towards 
him, beckoning us to follow. 

“ What does this mean ? " he cried in an 
angry voice, disregarding the fact that 
several of the crew were within earshot. 
* "These two lads complain that you carry 
out my instructions reluctantly ; that you 
begrudge anything but the commonest 
fare." 


“Them two lads," said Captain Park, 
darting a fierce glance at Douglas and me, 
* know purfectly well that they ain't entitled 
to more than they get. They stole on to 
my ship—leastways, one on 'em did— 
without me knowin’, and the victuals 
ain't so plentiful as he can live like a fightin' 
cock.” 

But I say he shall have better fare than 
you are giving him," cried my uncle hotly. 

* You can say your say, an' welcome," 
sneered Park, ''but I'm captain, an’ I've 
got the wants o' my crew to look after.“ 

At these words a murmur of approval 
came from the few men who were near at 
hand. 

Then if you've been so clumsy as to 
come out ill-provided," said Uncle Dick, 
" you'd better put into the nearest port 
and remedy the mistake." 

The captain smiled sarcastically. He 
swept the horizon with his glass, and then, 
tucking it under his arm, said : 

“I don't see no port, an’ you know, sir, 
as well as I do, as the Kittiwake couldn't 
make the land fall of Ascension Island 
under a good many days." 

“ Look here," rejoined Uncle’ Dick, with 
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a determined look on his face, “I com- 
missioned this boat on the understanding 
that she was provisioned for a voyage, and 
now you threaten us with starvation.” 

“ No starvation, if there's no waste," 
sullenly replied the skipper. 

“Come, come, we must have an under- 
standing,” cried my uncle. “ I must know 
the exact condition of affairs." 

The skipper looked disconcerted. 

“ I leave such matters to my steward,” 
said he; you can fight it out with him.” 

With that he turned on his heel, but Uncle 
Dick placed a detaining hand upon his 
elbow. 

" My good friend," said he, ' the matter 
is between us. The contract holds to the 
end of the voyage, and I shall not break it 
if you don't.“ 

These words seemed to have an effect, 
for Captain Park agreed to make the required 
investigation in my uncle’s company, and 
together they went below. Douglas and I, 
in fear and trembling, awaited the result. 
It was not long in coming. In less than half 
an hour Uncle Dick was on deck again, 
and as he came toward us there was an 
ominous gloom upon his face. 

I am sorry to have to tell you, he said, 
“that the Kittiwake does not contain 
enough food to last another twenty-four 
hours. On inspection I find that, during 
the voyage, & considerable portion has 
become unfit for consumption." 

“Then what are we going to do?” 
said I. 

Uncle Dick answered this question in- 
directly by inviting us both to accompany 
him to his cabin. 

We talked the matter over for a long long 
time, but always came back to the samo 
point. There was only one thing to be 
done, and that was to have the Ki'tiwake 

ut about in the hope of reaching more 

equented waters before our sustenance 
became entirely exhausted. With Douglas’s 
dejection there was a strong element of 
reproach, and he once so far forgot himself 
as to ask Uncle Dick how he could possibly 
set out on & voyage like this without seeing 
first that the ship was properly provisioned. 
The question was answered with a loud 
and hearty laugh ; so loud and hearty that 
Douglas could not be deaf to its meaning. 
He blushed and stammered, and was so 
hopelessly confused that Uncle Dick patted 
him kindly on the shoulder, and said no 
doubt it would all come right in the end. 

The skipper agreed to our suggestion. 
In fact, he told us in a most unpleasant way 
that the manœuvre had been carried out 
before our sage deliberations had come to 
an end. 

Of course, after that, we had to be content 
with what we could get, and make no com- 
plaints at the manner in which it was doled 
out to us. 

Douglas and I had no restrictions now 
placed on our movements. But any 
pleasure we might have got out of this 
liberty was scattered to the four winds by 
the demeanour of the skipper and his crew. 
Wherever we went we were sure to encounter 
menacing glances and abuse. No oppor- 
tunity was lost of throwing ugly reproaches 
at us, and if any eyes scanned the horizon 
in eager searchings for a sail, they were my 
cousin’s and mine. 

In the evening we again visited Uncle 
Dick. As we were passing into his cabin, 
Douglas nudged my elhow, and quietly 
pointed out a group of sailors standing 
together a short distance away. They were 
engaged in a whispered conversation, and, 
while I was looking, Captain Park joined 
them. My heart sank at the sight, and I 
knew that Douglas was no less disturbed, 
by the way his fingers trembled against my 


, We had no means of securing it. 
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arm. When we told Uncle Dick what we 
nad seen, he looked a little blank. There 
was silence for some time, and then Douglas 
said : 

“ I wish I'd got my gun.” 

“ I suppose you sent it home when you 
left Briarwood ? said Unc'e Dick. 

“ No, I didn't," replied Douglas guiltily. 
“ I gave it to Captain Park.“ 

“Oh?” The intonation of this remark 
made Douglas writhe. “ You've been pro: 
viding the enemy with fire-arms, eh? 
Well, I don't know that we can do any good 
by talking, but I must say, without wishing 
to hurt your feelings, Douglas, that you 
haven't shown the discretion that one looks 
for in such an enterprise as you have under- 
taken. I think you had better both run off 
to bed now." 

How I wished Douglas would ask if we 
might stay with him. But Douglas only 
sat tight and looked mutely down his nose. 

Don't you think," said I, in the most 
plausible tone I could assume, *' that if any 
mischief is intended we should stand a better 
chance by keeping all together ? "' 

No,“ said Uncle Dick, squinting at his 
pipe-bowl as he stoppered the tobacco 
down. Won't do to let them see we are 
suspicious; it's just the way to hurry on 
difficulties. At the same time," he added, 
you'd better be prepares and when you 
turn in, turn in with your clothes on.” 

That night Douglas and I crept to our 
cabin“ in a state of mind only adequately 
described as “blue funk.“ It was not 
relieved by discovering that the door key 
was gone; and as the door opened outwards 
Under these 
unpleasant circumstances sleep seemed an 
impossibility, and yet before midnight had 
passed I, for one, had given way to the lures 
of “ nature's sweet restorer.” 

With the first glimmer of dawn I suffered 
a rude awakening. Suddenly, in a dazed 
way, I became aware that some one was 
kneeling on my chest. A horrible feelin, 
of suffocation oppressed my lungs, and Í 
rolled my head from side to side in a vain 
effort to get breath. The mate of the 
Kittiwake, a fiendish smile upon his face, 
was holding me in an iron grip, while he 
shouted incoherent orders to three or four 
sailors who had invaded the cabin. Douglas 
was nowhere to be seen. 


(Tu be continued.) 


With a Double Meaning. 
“ Heavy swell this morning, boatman ?” 
"Av, sir, we get a lot of 'em down ‘ere about this 
time, sir!” 
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F the voyage to Algeria there is little 

to relate. Naturally, we had to put 

up with numerous discomforts, but the 

officers and men treated us like human 

beings; we had sufficient food, and were 
allowed to go on deck. 

For poor Emile Guyot, however, the 
change came too late; the hulks had killed 
him. The ship's doctor did his best, but 
without avail, and forty-eight hours after 
leaving the bay our unhappy comrade 
breithed his last, and his body was com- 
mittel to the deep. 

“ That is the end of one of Buonaparte's 
victims," exclaimed M. Durande bitterly. 
France did not own a nobler or more 
patriotie son." 

This was the only death during the 
voyage, all the rest of the human cargo 
being safely lodged in the Lazaret of Algiers. 
Fortunately my patron and I were not 
separated, and after remaining in the 
Lazaret for several days we were marched 
out to take our place in & gang of about 
one hundred men. 

The lad with whom I had already struck 
up an acquaintance, and whose name was 
Pierre, formed one of the party. He was 
& lovable soul, and seemed able to extract 
pleasure from almost anything. It was a 


matter of keen delight to him just to come 


from the cells into the open air. 
We were drawn up four abreast, and with 


an escort of soldiers were marched through 


the town. Behind us rumbled a number of 
heavy carts laden with tents and provisions. 

“ This is very curious," exclaimed M. 
Durande. ‘I cannot understand it. What 
can those tents be for? 

“ Perhaps we are to live under canvas,” 
I suggested. "If any more exiles are 
sent to Algeria the prisons will be over- 
crowded.” 

„There may be something in that idea,” 
he replied. '* However, if we have patience 
we shall discover.” 

Tramp, tramp, we marched, mile after 
mile, away from the town, into the open 
country, with the hot sun boating down 
on our heads, making us faint and dizzy. 
Twice during the day the officer in command 
called a halt, and we flung ourselves on the 
ground like panting dogs. 

At length, about seven o'clock in the 
evening, a final halt was made, and we 
lay down on the edge of a wide plain to 
await the carts. Some of our unhappy 


comrades were half-dead with fatigue, for 


we had marched at least twenty miles 
since setting out from Algiers. 

As soon as the carts arrived, the soldiers 
removed their tents, and the rest were 
distributed among the exiles. They were 
of various shapes and sizes, the one in 
which I had a share being large enough 
to accommodat» only four persons—M. 
Durande, Pierre, myself, and à man named 
Vincent. A piece of ground was staked out, 
anl we were left to rig up our canvas house 
in whatever way we thought best. 

But for the tragedy underlying the 
business, I could have laughed heartily at 
the blank amazement on the faces of two 
of my comrades. M. Durande and Pierre 
could have built an ordinary house as easily 


as fix a tent, while my knowledge was little 


more than theirs. 

We now discovered what a stroke of good 
luck had fallen to us when Vincent became 
our comrade. He was an old soldier; he 
had even served in Algeria, and the mysteries 
of tent-pitching were as simple to him as 
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THE EMIR'S JEWELS. 
By LLOYD CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER V.—UNDER CANVAS. 


the A BCto a schoolboy. He was a man 
of medium height, broad in the shoulders, 
deep in the chest, and massive of limb. 
His face was rough and weather-beaten, 
his hair was turning grey, his moustaches 
were already white. 

„Come along, messieurs!" he cried 
cheerfully. I will show you what to do. 
A peg here, a pole there, a pull on the ropes, 
and, hey rreato! we are snug and comfort- 
able for the night." 

It was delightful to hear his cheery voice ; 
it put heart into us, and we set to work with 
a will, hammering in pegs, tightening 
ropes, fastening them here and there, and 
finally making our canvas house secure 
agiinst the tropical rains that might pour 
down at any moment. 

There.“ said he in triumph, I think 
that will do. Now we must forage for 
the extras. I will take that on my own 
shoulders. Trust an old soldier for forag- 
ing," and he winked at us slily. 

Are we to sleep on the bare ground?“ 
asked M. Durande. It is quite damp." 

“ They will give us some straw, monsieur ; 
but most likely that will be damp, too. 
I will see what can be done, however," and 
he sauntered off whistling. 

" He is & valuable ally," remarked my 
patron. 

It is well for us that he shares our tent," 
I said. We might have struggled with 


:thos» ropes all night and have still been 


hard at work when reveille sounded.” 

“It is marvellous,” exclaimed Pierre, 
taking a walk round the canvas walls and 
staring at the tent, as if doubtful that it 
really was ther». I do not know how it 
was done. It is grand, is it not, to have 
such genius ? Now, had it been a printing- 
press, or something like that, I could 
understand," for Pierre, it seems, had 
followed the trade of printing. 

" Practice makes perfect," remarked 
M. Durande. See how neatly the soldiers 
have finished their work, and how our poor 
fellows are still toiling and struggling. 
I fear some of them will not have finished 
by nightfall. Let us bear our nearest 
neighbours a hand." 

A slight sound came from the other side 
of the tent, and the next instant Vincent 
appeared. By your leave, monsieur," 
said he, one of you must stay here to 
guard our treasures. This foraging is 
difficult work ; there is little to be obtained. 
Ah, here comes our portion of straw; it 
makes one think of bedding-down horses, 
does it not? 

A cart laden with straw approached, 
and a soldier pitched down a quantity 
before our tent. 

" By my faith!" exclaimed Vincent, 
feeling it. we are lucky; it is hardly damp 
at all. Do not put it inside yet. Pierre, 
my boy, you have had enough work for one 
day; you shall mount guard. Let no one 
enter our tent; I shall return soon," and 
once more he glided off. 

Accordingly Pierre marched gravely up 
and down, while M. Durande and I went 
to help the men at the next tent. We got 
it up in some fashion, and felt rather proud 
of our skill until Vincent returned. 

" Ah, messieurs," cried he, laughing, 
* "tis easy to tell you are all recruits. If the 
rain comes down in the night those fellows 
yonder will be flooded out. However, 


. tis too late to help them further now; they 


must take their chance. Now let us see 


to our house furnishing.” 
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He threw back the flap. and we stepped 
inside. Tis a poor collection," he ex- 
claimed, as if thinking we expected an 
apology, ‘* but we shall do better later.“ 

* You are a wizard, Vincent! I cried. 
How did you manage it? Where did you 
get it? 2 

It's all the result of my training in 
the army," he replied, evidently gratitied 
by my expression of surprise. Now 
let us arrange the things, for I am 
tired, and you are all three half-dead with 
fatigue." 

While we had been playing the part of 
Good Samaritans, he had found and brought 
in several pieces of wood and a quantity of 
coarse sacking. Placing the pieces of wood 
together to form a kind of framework, 
we laid some sacking on the top, and a 
portion of the straw on that. There is 
& bod for Pierre," said the old soldier, 
“and with this other piece of sacking to 
cover him he will sleep as soundly as in his 
own bed at home." 

No, no," exclaimed Pierre, this must 
be for Monsieur Durande; he is the more 
accustomed to luxury." 

“ I tell you," growled Vincent, it is for 
you, so say no more about it, or I'll tie 
you up for mutiny. In a day or two we 
may get more wood; meanwhile we have 
some sacks and the straw ; we shall do well 
enough. The dampness from the ground 


will not get at us so rea lily." 


“Vincent is right," said my patron. 
The first bed is for you, Pierre." 

But why, monsieur?" he asked in 
evident surprise. 

* Because—because you are not so strong 
as I. You have a nasty cough, and the 
damp will make it worse. l 

Poor fellow," whispered Vincent to 
me, as we went to fetch the rest of the 
straw, '' he will not need his bed long; the 
rains will kill him." 

* And he does not realise it in the least," 
Isiid. He is always talking of going back 
t» France." 

Ah. monsieur, I have heard many talk 
like that, but it never happens.” 

He took in the straw, and by the time 
we had finished spreading it a fatigue-party 
brought our supper—a piece of bread for 
each man and some water. 

A poor marching ration, comrades!” 
exclaimed Vincent good-humouredly. 

“ Things are at sixes and sevens,” replied 
the sergeant, * but you will fare better 
to-morrow. This is just an emergency 
ration, and after all ‘tis better than going 
to sleep hungry. You've made a good start 
at pitching a tent." 

" Ah," responded our comrade, '' when 
you get back to France ask the veterans of 
the 37th whether Sergeant Vincent knows 
how to make himself comfortable. Good- 
night, comrades.” 

* Faith ! " exclaimed the sergeant of the 
fatigue-party, 1 might have guessed. 
Sleep well, comrade ; 'tis a pity for an old 
soldier to dabble in politics." 

That's something gained," remarked 
Vincent cheerfully, as we went inside again. 
* I warrant we shan't get the worst of the 
rations that are going. Now, Pierre, eat 
your supper and I'il tuck you in.” 

We were all too tired for much conver- 
sation, and before long were sound asleep, 
nor did anyone waken till the bugles sounded 
the rouse in the morning. 

You will not care for me to linger long 
over this portion of my story; it is very 
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dreary, with scarcely one bit of brightness 
to relieve the general greyness. 

Two or three days after forming the camp 
we were given spades and pickaxes, and 
drafted out to drain the plain. Of our 
party, Vincent was the only one really 
capable of doing the work. M. Durande, 
probably, had never held a spade in his 
hand, while Pierre, poor fellow, was by 
this time so weak that he could scarcely 
stand upright. He was still cheerful, 
however, and indeed his sweet temper put 
us all to shame. 

One morning—we had been digging and 
delving about three weeks—he rose as 
usual, ate his breakfast, and, taking his 
tools, stumbled forward to the front of the 
tent. He was ghastly pale; his face and 
hair were wet with perspiration ; he coughed 
incessantly. 

* Come," said Vincent, this won't do. 


THE LAST CRUISE AND WRECK OF THE 


HE Waterwitch’s new berth, which was 

fated to be disastrous to her, was 

situated a littlc to the westward of Southsea 
Castle. 

Being absolutely exposed to all winds from 
south-east to west, the only advantage the 
moorings possessed over our late ones was 
that it was easier to run for Portsmouth 
Harbour in case of necessity; otherwise 
the beach nearest to the berth was horribly 
rough, and at low tide so shallow that a 
dinghy could not approach within ten feet 
or so of the shore. 

In addition, if by any chance the boat 
broke airift from her moorings during an 
on-shore gale, she would inevitably break 
up either oa a long row of piles or on the 
castle wall. 

Throughout the: month of July the 
Waterwitch remained at her moorings, save 
for occasional day trips when the weather, 
rarely enough, was anything approaching 
fine. 

One Saturday in July a sudden gale 
sprang up from the south, and, by the time 
we reachel the beach, the rollers were 
already breaking on shore. 

Although the storm-cone at the Dock- 
yard semaphore tower had not been hoisted, 
there had been a general exodus of small 
craft earlier in the day, and ours was the 
onlv one left off the east end of the beach. 

Tne wind whistled and the spray dashed 
in clouds over the pebbly beach; and, 
looking seawards, we could see the Watr- 
witch straining and labouring heavily at her 
moorings, while her iron mooring-buoy 
had broken adrift, and was thumping against 
her counter. 

Evidently she was making water, so we 
determined to put off to her at any cost and 
make for the harbour. 

We hired a dinghy—targer than ours— 
from the boatman ; though, by the bye, we 
found out afterwards that it was not his to 
lend, but one that he was sug posed to take 
care of. 

At our first attempt the dinghy was caught 
by a roller and thrown completely over and 
over on the beach. 

We made another attempt. I took the 
sculls, while D—— stayed on shore to push 
off and to stand by to give assistance on 
landing. 

Off again. A heavy sea right over the 
-bows, then the sculls scraping on the 
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You aren’t in a fit state to work. Go back 
to bed, and we'll have the doctor to you.” 

* I shall be better presently.“ said he, 
with & patient smile that struck us to the 
heart. 

** Of course you will be better, but, mean- 
while, you must rest. Ah, here comes the 
guard." 

Now it happened luckily that the sergeant 
in charge of the escort was the very one 
to whom Vincent had made himself known 
on the night of our arrival. 

Fall in!" he commanded. ** Ready! 
March!“ 

“One moment, my sergeant!” said 
Vincent quickly. This lad is too weak to 
march. You can see for yourself that he 
needs a doctor. If it is not against the 
regulations——”’ 

" Or if it is," replied the other roughly, 
as if ashamed of his own kindness. Fall 
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By Percy F. WESTERMAN. 


CHAPTER IL—THE END OF THE WATERWITCH, 


shingle ; another wave, a final effort, and I 
was clear of the shore, with the dinghy’s 
floor-boards floating. 

By dint of caretul pulling I managed to 
get close to the labouring Waterwitch, and 
I coul see that she had shipped a great 
quantity of water. 

Three times I grabbed at her chain- 
plates, and each time the dinghy was carried 
perilously near the yacht’s counter, that 
rose and fell with a thud like that of a 
stoam-hammer. 

I knew that if the dirghy did get under that 
counter, the result would be fatal to the 
dinghy and possibly to myself, so I gave 
up the attempt to board, and mace for the 
shore. 

Just at that moment a heavy cross-sea 
struck the dinghy on the broadside, whipped 
the oar out of my hand like a feather, and 
the dinghy drifted straight for shcre. 

Luckily I kept to the weather side, so that 
she did not capsize, as the broken waves 
struck her, and at the critical moment 
D rushed in up to his waist in water 
and seized her bow ; I jumped out, on the 
lee-si:e, and, aided by a dozen of the numer- 
ous spectators, we lifted the dinghy and 
carried her back to the boathouse. 

Still, we meant to have another try— 
this time by swimming. Clad in trousers 
and a sweater for decency's sake—as there 
were scores of Tii watching the death 
struggle of the Waterwitch—I made a dash 
between the breakers, and got clear of the 
shore. 

It was a swim! As fast as one wave 
dashed over my head another came, 
allowing no time to breathe. First I tried 
sile-stroke ; but the weight of the wet 
sleeves of my sweater felt like lead, as my 
arm was raised out of water ; then breast- 
stroke, but the spray cut like a knife. 

Finally, by alternately using side and 
breast strokes, and swimming on my back, 
I came within easy reach of the yacht. I 
had intended to clamber up by the bob.stay ; 
but when I saw the vessel pitching above 
me, and realising possibly for the first time 
that a quarter of an hour's struggle with the 
waves hal well-nigh exhausted me, I must 
confess that I was seized with a sudden 
panic, and, turning, struck out madly for the 
shore, which I reached in a quarter of the 
time I took to come. 

After a change of clothes in the boat- 


out, you; go back to bed; the doctor will 
put you on the sick list. My faith, comrade, 
he'll get his orders for a long march soon ! 
But I'll do what I can." 

The sergeant kept his promise, for when 
we returned at midday to rest an hour from 
our labours Pierre was being carried from 
the tent. 

The doctor is sending me to the hos- 
pital,” he said; * but I shall be back soon.“ 

“ Yes, yes," cried Vincent; “ we won't 
say good-bye! Courage, my boy, and try 
and get back your strength. What shovel- 
fuls of dirt you will throw out when you 
return!“ 

M. Durande and I shook him by the hand, 
and he went away cheerfully, still laughing 
at Vincent's joke. But the old soldier lay 
down in a corner of the tent, and did not 
speak another word, good or ill, that day. 


(To he continued.) 


* WATERWITCH.” 


house I felt myself again, and we hung 
about the beach till nightfall, when we went 
home with a curious feeling of despair, yct 
with a kind of satisfa:tion that we had done 
our best. 

Before five the following morning I 
cycled down to the beach, and before I 
arrived I could see that the mast no longer 
rocked on the st:ll raging sea. The Watr- 
wttch had sunk. 

From the shore, however, T could see the 
mast, from the hounds to the track, st.ll 
appearing above the waves, and rocking 


slowly. as the hull had not yet scooped out 


a bed in the hard sand. 

I felt sorry that we had missed seeing the 
final plunge. 

The coastguard had picked up a pair of 
sweeps, a boat-hook, and a small ladder ; 
while other wreckage was lying along the 
beach. 

I waited till the tide had uncovered about 
a foot of the shrouds, and then went home 
with a sort of feeling of relief that there was 
no necessity to lie awake wondering whether 
she were still afloat or not. 

Not till the following Tuesday did the 
waves moderate sufficiently for us to make 
an examination of the sunken vessel. 

In the meantime we made active pre- 
parations to raise the wreck. Six forty- 
gallon casks were brought down to the 
beach, and an ex-R.N. 25-foot gig was 
pressed into our service. 

Taking into consideration the wood- 
work of the hull, and the relative lightness 
of the iron keel and ballast under water, we 
came to the conclusion that, even without 
the aid of the gig, the barrels would easily 
float the wreck. 

On Wednesday the sea moderated. It 
would be low tide at about midnight, so at 
about 10 P.M., aided by four willing helpers, 
we rolled the casks to the water’s edge, and 
lashed them in pairs, their total lifting 
capacity being considerably over one ton. 

One of our assistants had had consider- 
able experience in military engineering, and 
he rendered yeoman service in the con- 
struction of our float. At dead low water 
we fixed a p^ir of casks to the shrouds of 
the Waterwitch, and a pair to the counter 
by means of a chain. 

Then, while the tide rose, we tackled the 
mooring-chain, which had been turned 
thrice round the bitts. 
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This job baffled us, as the chain would 
not clear the bitts, so we grappled for the 
up-chain, and intended to work along till 
over the ground-chain, and thus free the 
shackle. 

However, in sinking, the Waterwiteh had 
strained the up-chain to such an extent 
that we could not get it above water. Four 
of us hauled on the grapnel-rope, and the 
gig's stern sank lower and lower under the 
strain. Slowly the rope was brought in- 
board, when suddenly it parted, and four 
struggling forms lay in an indistinct mass on 
the gig's bottom boards. 

Meanwhile, the mast of the submerged 
vessel had assumed a more vertical position; 
the ropes round the barrels creaked under the 
strain, and at last the Waterwitch was clear 
of the bottom. 

All we wanted was to free th» mooring- 
chain, and warp our raft nearer shore as the 
tide rose, and leave the wreck at high water, 
so that she would be left high and dry when 
the tide ebbed. 

A long boat-hook failed to clear the chain 
from the bitts, so one of our party dived. 
It was a forlorn hope. In addition to 
it being dark, though by this time the sky 
was beginninz to lighten in the east, there 
was a confused heap of blocks, sheets, 
head-sails, and other gear lying on the 
fo'e'sle, so there was à danger in being 
caught in the bight of a rope. 

Atlast we eluctantly gave up the attempt, 
the ropes round the casks were severed, as 
they were too stout to allow being loosened 
by any other means, and the Waterwitch 
settled once more on the sanly bottom ; 
although, if anything, rather nearer in-shore, 
the mooring-chain having previously 
pointed obliquely towards the land, whereas 
it now lay at right-angles to the beach. 

Next day we were waited upon by a 

rofessional wrecker and  mooring.layer. 

e offered to put the Waterwitch on shore 
above low-water mark for the sum of 2. 

This seemed the easiest way out of the 
difficulty, so we accepted the tender, and 
on the following iday he had two 
barges alongside, and by means of a 
couple of winches he hauled the wreck up 
bodily. 

At 9 p.m. the Walerwitc? was left lying on 
the beach, still covered by the high tide, 
and we were advised to wait till she un- 
covered (that would be about 1 A. u.), and 
then bale her out. 

It was 2 a.M., however, before D—— and 
I arrived on the beach, each carrying a 
bucket and a lantern. 

There lay the Waterwitch high and dry, 
and by the aid of the lanterns we could form 
some idea of the damage. 

The mast, four and a-half inches in di meter, 
had been broken off about a foot above the 
deck, as cleanly as if cut through by a sharp 
axe, and was lying alongside, being held by 
the flexible wire stays. 

The bowsprit had totally genie aee] 
while the bitts had been torn u ily, 
carrying with them practically the whole 
of the decking forward. 

Below, the damage was enormous. The 
bunks had disappeared, but one horsehair 
mattress remained. The lincrusta panelling 
had peeled off, and a thick deposit of mud 
and sand covered everything. All the 
hatches and gratings had disappeared, and 
a gap four inches in depth had been torn 
in the wooden portion of the keel by the 
chains with which she had been raised. 

We baled her out, and fixed a tackle 
between the stump of the mast and a pile 
close at hand ; while a spar, placed under one 
coaming and over the other, having a pig of 
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ballast fastened to it, gave an additional 
tendency to right the hull. 

Gradually the tide rose. Our prepara- 
tions were complete, and there was nothing 
to do but wait. 

It was an ideal night. Not a ripple 
disturbed the water. Already the outline 
of Southsea Castle and Lighthouse showed 
up against the eastern sky, while the hulls 
of two cruisers at Spithead began to assume 
definite shape. 

Presently there was an ominous trickle, 
and a steady stream made its way through 
the upper planks. 

Balinz as hard as I could whiie D—— 
haulel on the tackle we felt the hull rise 
slightly. 

Nov she feels it!“ 

“ Bear a hand here and take 
slack!” 

Together!“ 

* And another one!“ 

* Hurrah ! ”’ 

Onee more the Waterwitch, now a sheer 
hulk, is afloat. 

On our moorings were the two salvage 
barges, the crew being sound asleep below. 
We boarded one in the dinghy, and found 
our anchor, the head-sail, part of the broken 
bowsprit, and other gear of ours. "Thinking 
possibly that they might be forgotten, we 
took charge of the gear and added them to 
the pile of sails and spars on the beach. 

By this time it was quite light, so we 
went home thoroughly tired with our 
night's work. 

The rest of Saturday and Sunday was an 
anxious time. The wind threatened to rise, 
and only baling night and morning kept the 
Waterwitch afloat. 

On Monday, Bank Holiday, we decided to 
tow her into Portsmouth Harbour, and 
sell her for what she would fetch, and by the 
aid of two long sweeps we made our way 
slowly towards the harbour mouth, the 
dinghy towing astern. 

At 11.45 A.M. we were 
off Blockhouse, the western 
fort at the harbour's en- 
trance, and at that time 
the tide changed so that 
we were unable to row 
farther. 

We then dropped two 
ropes with pigs of ballast 
at their ends, and brought 
up under the lee of the 
fort, in about three and 


in the 


a-half fathoms at high 
water. 
D went to dinner, 


promising to return at 
6 pm. I rowed him 
ashore, landing at the 
historic Sally Port at the 
top of High Street, and, 
having bought some pro- 
visions, I returned to 
spend a pleasant five hours 
on the hulk. 

Having made sure that 
our improvised  moorings 
held, and that the Water- 
witch was not too close to 
the deep approach channel 
that leads but a few feet 
from the shore, I sat down 
to await events. 

There was plenty to be 
seen. Craft of all sizes 
darted in and out of the 
harbour; but those going 
in had the ebb of a 
rapidly increasing spring 
tide to contend against. 
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For near two hours the current was 
moderate; but, on the tide turning at 
Spithead, the waters of Portsmouth Harbour 
rush out like a mill-race—the stream being 
clearly defined, comparatively slack water 
being on either side. 

Sailing yachts glided easily off Haslar 
Sea Wall, but directly they reached the 
tidal race they actually carried backwards. 

Rowing boats and skiffs, mostly carrying 
trippers, had a hard time of it. In some 
cases they would hug the shore till they 
reached the narrowest part of the harbour’s 
mouth; then back they would be whirled, 
much to the terror of the female portion of 
the party. 

The velocity of the tide, at present well 
over five knots, is increasing year by year, 
in consequence of the huge undertaking of 
deepening the harbour and providing fresh 
berths for battleships. 

All the time the Waterwitch rode within 
fifty yards of the race, with hardly any 
strain on her mooring-ropes. 

At last, about 4 P.M., the tide slackened, 
and it was possible for sailing-craft to enter 
the harbour. 

The Waterwitch, with her broken mast, 
attracted a good deal of attention, as did, 
curiously enough, a large Government 
hopper-barge that steamed into the harbour 
with her mast broken off about four feet 
from the deck. 

At 6 p.m. I rowed to the Sally Port once 
more and picked D up. Then we 
towed the Waterwitch into the harbour on 
the young flood, and brought her up on some 
mooring just astern of the Belvidere hulk. 

Next day we parted with the hull for the 
sum of seventy-five shillings, and our 
ownership in the ill-fated craft ceased. 

We are now looking out for another 
craft; but we sincerely hope that she will 
not turn out so badly as “that unlucky 
Waterwitch." 


[THE END.] 


The Wrong Sort. 
“Ts it true, sir, that you're giving away a plate with the ‘B.0.P.’?” 
“Yes, my lad, that is perfectly correct.” 
"Then give me two numbers, cause mother's smashed two plates this 
morning.” 


HERE is no such thing, says Ruskin, 

as bad weather. What is thought- 

lessly so called is, in reality, only another 
kind of beautiful weather. 

Well, we tried hard to think so, as, 
equipped for a few days of sketching and 
scrambling, we stood on Conway Quay one 
squally, showery morning and awaited the 
coming of the little steamer which we could 
see battling and buffeting its way across 
the wide expanse of wind-driven water 
from Deganwy, and which was to take us 
up the famous Conway Valley as far as 
Trefriw. 

We had long talked of it—this pilgrimage 
into Snowdonia—and at last here we were 
on the very threshold of achievement. But 
with a blustering wind almost chilly enough 
for winter, and heavy clouds crowding up 
from the west, the rain already pelting us 
pretty smartly, it could scarcely be called 
an auspicious beginning ; and, in spite of 
al our determined optimism, we caught 
oursclves vowing to avoid in future the 
postponing of holidays till September. 

Fate, however, had both far better and, 
as it proved, far worse things in store 
for us, and I wonder now whether, had we 
foreknown what was to befall us—if, for 
instance, we could have seen that column 
headed“ Gales and Floods " which appeared 
in the Times a day or two later, with its 
story of furious storms and enormous 
destruction in this very district — whether, 
with such an outlook, we should have still 
gone on. 

In that case even, I trust, we might have 
been Britons enough to stand to our guns, 
and have braced ourselves for the conflict 
by remembering that it is indeed a rare 
privilege to witness a battle-royal between 
the elements from the loftiest of Welsh 
mountains, and by reflecting, moreover, 
that it is only at the cost of some risk 
and discomfort that such sublime and 
memorable spectacles are ever seen. 

What a wondrously picturesque panorama 
was that which went sliding past as our 
little craft throbbed its way along! The 
lowering clouds only increased its effect, 
for there was one ene in that grim old 
castle, sombre with dark hints of tragic 
history, that was akin to the stormy, 


threatening sky. How many a storm, 
not of the heavens only, but those deadlier 
ones of earth, its ragged turrets have out- 
lasted! Grandly and fully does it justify its 
reputation of being amongst the very finest 


“of Norman castles remaining, its stirring 


history being as unique as are its noble 
proportions and great extent. 

It was here that Edward r., its builder, was 
so nearly entrapped by the Welsh he was 
bent on subduing. With only a few of his 
followers he had crossed the river ahead 
of the main body of his army, which was 
prevented from joining him by the sudden 
rising of a flood-tide. Eager to seize this 
opportunity of revenging themselves on 
their inveterate enemy, the Welsh made 
a fierce attack on the castle, and had almost 
outwearied its handful of defenders, when 
the lowering of the river permitted the 
King's army to reach and relieve him. 

Such and far darker scenes have its 
lofty walls looked down upon: as, for 
instance, when it was stormed by and 
surrendered to the Parliamentary forces, 
by whose General's orders all the Irish 
found among its defenders were bound back 
to back and thrown from the battlements 
to the river below. 

But such fearful tragedies are, happily, 
things of the long and far past for that old 
ruin; and just then these awesome memories 
were softened and lost sight of in our admira- 
tion of the gentle contrast made by the 
quiet cottage homes clustered confidingly 
against its frowning walls. The shelvin 
shore and some stranded boats N 
a subject which it cost us a pang to let 
go by unsketched. But, alas! it had to 
be, for already we were leaving it astern. 

And now the day that had commenced 
in such a gloomy humour seemed inclined 
to change its mind. The rain that had 
rattled fast upon the awning stretched 
overhead began to slacken and, at last, to 
cease. Len clouds still came hurrying 
from the west, but there were rifts and gleams 
that promised better things ; and then, all 
at once, we knew the sun had found an 
opening in the roof of cloud, for away over 
the dark undulating line of hills à frag- 
ment of rainbow appeared, and grew and 
brightened till the perfect arch extended, 
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glowing with the brilliancy of a mist of 
powdered gems. 

Our grizzled Welsh skipper, whose tanned 
skin had appeared to imply weather- 
wisdom, but who, so far, had warily answered 


our anxious queries only in generalities, 


thought that here were safe grounds for 
venturing a prophecy, and voiced the com- 
mon opinion that * it would clear later,” 
with the air of one who has made a dis- 
covery. 

It astonished us somewhat to learn that 
this placid-looking stream up which we 
were steaming was once widely famed for 
the pearls found in it, and, further, that 
one of them is reputed to adorn the British 
crown itself. But our surprise by no means 
ended there. We were scarcely prepared 
for these broad luxuriant meadows, dotted 
with browsing cattle and fringed with the 
tall rushes that waved in the wash of our 
screw so wildly. "These hills, too, were 
greener and far more fertile than we had 
either expected or desired. 

Thinking of our climbs on the rock-strewn 
sides of Scafell, we rather winced at these 
gentle hills and their lavish sprinkling of 
trim white farmhouses and verdure from 
base to summit. But, now and again, 
between gaps in these lesser heights, we 
caught sight of the dark purple crest of 
some grand, untamable mountain-monarch 
standing proudly and morosely aloof, and 
possessed ourselves in patience, knowing 
that we should yet feast our eyes upon the 


wild and grim sublimity we loved and had 


come to see. 

Gradually the stream began to narrow, 
calling for increased vigilance on the part 
of our helmsman, and we knew that Trefriw, 
noted in olden days for the harps that were 
made there, was now not far away. A bend 
or two more in the stream, and we were at 
the small landing-stage and had stepped 
ashore. 

It was evident that most of our fellow- 
passengers were bound for Bettws-y-Coed, 
a little farther up the valley, but those 
glimpses of wild mountain had set us longing, 
and we felt that, for us, the milder beauties 
of umbrageous Bettws could wait. Learning 
from a native of a way across the mountains 
to Capel Curig, and seeing from our map 


that once there we were indeed in wildest 
Wales and within close hail of Snowdon 
himself, we decided upon that forthwith, 
and, turning aside into the path our inform- 
ant had pointed out, started away and up. 
As we went on we congratulated ourselves 
more and more on thus deciding. Now 
through dense copses, now in the open, 
the path climbed steadily upward till, 


soon, we emerged from the 
shadow of the last few trees, 
to find we had reached the 
true mountain outposts. 

Before us a rugged emi- 
nence towered darkly against 
the sky, whilst below us lay 
a wide boulder-strewn valley, 
along the bed of which tumbled 
and foamed a rapid water- 
course. Here, also, we came 
pe as perfect a specimen 

a Welsh mountain home 
as could well be imagined. 

It was little wonder that, 
together with these glorious 
surroundings, it had figured, 
as we learned during a chat 
with the genial old lady that 
dwelt there, in many a picture 
by artists whose names and 
work were well known to us. 
This and other matters we dis- 
cussed over some refreshment 
of her providing, casting an 
envious eye, meanwhile, on the 
antique oaken furniture and 
other quaint details dear to 
artistic souls. We could not 
tear ourselves away without 
some slight sketch with which 
to refresh our memories in 
after-days, and, in the short 
hour or so available, en- 
deavoured to catch a few of 
the many beauties of the little 
cottage in its majestic setting, and then, the 
final touches put, we got afoot again. 

Wilder and grander grew the prospect 
ahead of us as we went along under the 
steep sides of Mynydd Daulyn, the presiding 
peak. Then, at a slight rise in the path, we 
came suddenly in sight of the long expanse of 
a lake—Llyn Crafnant—its ripples glancing 
in the sun that was now shining brightly, 


1. Mountain Home, near Llyn Crafnant. 
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3. The Midday Siesta. 
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a flashing silver floor, as it seemed, to the 
valley we were entering, and which was 
bounded at its far end by the ridge of lofty 
eminences which we must surmount to 
reach our destination, Capel Curig. 

For some distance the path kept to the 
lake-edge, and then soon became a mere 
track, so vaguely marked it was often as 
much as our combined wits could do to 
follow it as it led 
on towards the pre- 
cipitous mountain- 
wall before and 
above us. Here 
walking ended, and 
a foot by foot 
struggle began. With 
many a halt for 
breath we panted on, 
aiming for a gap 
between two higher 


peaks to left and 
right. And when, 
with a final burst, 


we had attained it, 
what a glorious 
vision was that 
which met our gaze ! 


Far be- 
low and 
behind us 
lay the 
lake we 
had left, 


now, as it 
drew near 
sunset, a 
sheet of 
sombre 
grey in 
its gulf of 
cool, dim 
shadow ; 
while be- 
fore us, 
dark a- 
gainst the 
golden 
west, rose 
a chaos of ridge and summit—Moel Siabod, 
Glyder Fawr, Glyder Fach—and away be- 
yond and between them, Snowdon's rugged 
outline. But most impressive and imposing 
of all, at that moment and from this point 
of view, was the strange, volcanic-looking, 
conical mountain that stood right against 
the setting sun, its clefts and precipices 
veiled in a mist of burning light. One might 
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have fancied it a fragment of some shattered 
world, glowing and crumbling in the sun’s 
vast furnace, so unearthly was its appear- 
ance. 

Such was our first sight of Tryfan, and it 
remains, in its own wonderful way, perhaps 
the supremest of all our Welsh memories— 
unmatched and unmatchable ! 

Hopeless as it seemed to attempt any 
sketch of that scene on a poor few inches 
of paper, and in a poor few minutes of time, 
we rashly did attempt it, battling desper- 
ately against our limitations of time and 
space and the difficulties of momentarily 
changing effects of light and shadow. The 
waning light and deepening gloom in the 
valley below warned us that to delay 
longer might mean being overtaken by 
darkness on the mountain-side; so, with a 
farewell glance round upon the tremendous 
spectacle, we commenced our descent, 
striking as straight a course as possible 
for the tiny cluster of houses we could just 
faintly descry far beneath. We were none 
too soon. As it was, for the latter part of 
our way the dim dusk cost us so much 
straying and stumbling that when at last 
we reached the few houses, standing beside 
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the foaming Llugwy, night had closed in 
and the windows were glowing ruddily. 

An inquiry or two, and we were soon 
comfortably installed in quarters such as we 
had set our hearts upon. Stretched at ease 
in the little parlour, over which the lamp . 
threw a soft illumination, we luxuriously 
watched our good hostess bustling briskly 
about in preparation of a sound, substantial 
meal. And when it was spread before us 
on the spotless tablecloth, garnished with 
fresh-cut flowers, for the time being even 
the grand prospect of sleeping Siabod’s dark 
form, looming before us through the open 
window, was forgotten. 

But not for long, for afterwards, rested 
and refreshed, we sauntered out along the 
road that now shone whitely under a newly 
risen moon. Leaning upon the bridge, 
we listened to the hoarse rumble of Llugwy, 
thundering over and among his boulders, 
and watched the silvered waters swirl and 
plunge from pool to pool. Then, bent upon 
a long night's rest, we returned, that solemn, 
steady pouring being the last sound we heard 
as we sank into sweet and well-earned 
sleep. 

Little did we dream how momentous w?re 
the issues dependent upon our next morning's 
councils. The question to be decided was, 
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whether we should devote the day to the 
scaling of Snowdon or spend it in investi- 
gating the grandeurs and beauties of the 
more immediate neighbourhood. The latter 
course was the one adopted; so, carrying 
onlv the few things needed for a day's 
excursion, and all in happy ignorance of 
the fate we had incurred by so deciding, 
we crossed the Llugwy once more and 
turned to follow its course towards Llyn 
Ogwen, along what is surely one of the 
grandest of all Welsh valleys. 

On all sides lay the steep, bare flanks of 
soaring mountains, now a cool grey in 
the shadows of passing clouds, now bright 
and glowing in clear warm sunlight. A 
small white sheep-farm or two were the 
only signs of life or habitation, and these 
were scarcely seen among their tremendous 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AS COUNTY 
THE STIRRING CAREER OF LORD HAWKE AS 


HIS year is perhaps unique in the annals 
of cricket, for it sees the silver wedding 
of & county captain—a silver wedding 
between & bachelor captain and his much- 
loved county !—and it thus sets up a record 
that may possibly never be broken whilst 
the summer game continues to be the 
favourite pastime of Englishmen. 

It is only appropriate, therefore, that the 
“ B.O.P.," which has always placed before 
its readers the highest ideals of true and 
honourable sport and spoztsmanship—which 
has ever since its first number set itself to 
lead boys only towards that which is best 
and purest—should do homage to this great 
county captain whose aims have so long 
been the same; whose career as a captain 
began almost at the same time as the 
“ B.O.P.” itself began ; and who has sent a 
private photograph of himself and special 
words of encouragement for our thousands 
of boys, as for all lovers of cricket, who may 
read this account. 

Replying to my letter to him about this 
same article, Lord Hawke tells me that he 
is not quite certain as to the exact day or 
match when he first captained the Yorkshire 
eleven. He can tell the match in which he 
first played for Yorkshire, but he is not sure 
about the one where he first did duty as 
captain. Yet he says he thinks that I shall 
not be far wrong if I assume that it was tho 
one almost immediately following the 
Varsity match in 1883. Accordingly I have 
dated this anniversary article, this celebra- 
tion of his lordship’s silver wedding with 
Yorkshire, so that our boys may have it as 
near the original day as possible. 

The Hon. Martin Bladen Hawke had done 
notable things in cricket whilst he was still 
at Eton. He had made a name for himself 
as a batsman of renown in the eleven 
during the years 1878 and 1879 whilst 
at the school. When he went up to Cam- 
bridge he still maintained his prestige, and 
was one of the chief attractions in the 1832 
eleven there. He was always the pride 
of the average undergraduate and of the 
sporting spectator, because he was never 
afraid of '''itting blooming ’ard, blooming 
‘igh, hand blooming hoften!” as the 
Cockney at the Oval once said. 

It was his success in cricket at Cambridge 
which induced the Yorkshire County Com- 
mittee to ask the Hon. M. B. Hawke if he 
would play for Yorkshire, his ancestral 
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surroundings. Majestic as were the Glyders 
beside us, and the huge bulk of Carnedd 
Dafydd to our right, once more it was 
Tryfan’s fantastic pinnacle at the valley- 
head that won our deepest wonder and 
admiration. Precipice on precipice it rose, 
a sheer 3,009 feet into the sky, its topmost 
rocks lost, from time to tim», in the soft 
blur of a cloud. 

Here was something differeat from the 
inclined meadows that pass for mountains 
along the Conway Valley near Trefriw. 
Looking far up, we felt that to stand on 
Tryfan’s crowning crag might fairly entitle 
one to echo Cæsars Veni, vidi, vici," 
and would be something worthy of rank- 
ing with our other memorable experiences 
of Scafell, Helvellyn, and Great Gable. 
That crest of splintered granits towering 
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COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. 
Bv GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


county for centuries, and. later, if he would 
accept its captaincy. And it was a notable, 
an ever-memorable, day for Yorkshire 
cricket when his reply cames, shozt but vezy 
sweet—'' Yes." 

Here let it be said right away that Lord 
Hawke was not born in Yorkshire, but in 
Lincolnshire. This was," as he himself 
puts it laughingly, “a pure accident, and 
certainly not my fault." His family—what 
schoolboy has not read the thrilliny deeds 
of the famous naval Hawkes of oldea days ? 
—was Yorkshire through and through. Its 
seat and lands had been near York for 
generations, and the celebrated leader of the 
White Rose on so many sporting fields has 
more than once felt that it was hardly the 
thing " for him to have been born whilst his 
‘mother was on a visit to another county. 
But, as he says in apology, it was certainly 
not his fault. 

No county captain ever entered on à more 
difficult task in azreeing to take charge of 
& notel eleven than did Lord Hawke, or 
“the Hon. M. B." as he then was. The 
players for the county of broad acres 
were splendid in ability and calibre; but 
they had many serious failings, which need 
not be fully described here. These failings 
were partly social, partly personal, partly 
collective. The men had for some years 
been under a professional as captain, and 
this arrangement had not turned out a 
striking success, as it seldom has done 
anywhere, for various reasons, 

Men like George Ulyett, Tom Emmett, 
Ephraim Lockwood, and other famous 
Yorkshire cricketers at that time were 
amongst the finest exponents that the gam» 
has ever known. But there was a stronz 
hand needed to guide several of them, a 
kind yet firm voice necessary to warn many 
members of the texn, a mastez-mind wantel 
to direct and lead an eleven that was first- 
rate but somewhat disorganised. And for 
a time the committee sought in vain for 
that Admirable Crichton " of cricket. 

Then some member suddenly had an 
inspiration. No lord hal ever played for 
Yorkshire in county matches before; no 
aristocrat had guided its destinies. But 
why not try the Cambridge captain? Why 
not put the Hon. M. B. Hawke at the helm ? 
He was an extremely young man, it was 
true—only about twenty-two years old— 
whereas some of Yorkshire's professional 


overhead looked down upon us like a 
proudly spoken challenge—a challenge which 
we promptly accepted. 

As the valley bezan to narrow toward the 
dark gorge leading to Nant Ffrancon, 
there, lying in this deep cleft between Tryfan 
and his mighty brother Carnedd Dafydd, 
we came upon the solitary tarn—Llyn 
Ogwen, looking doubly desolate in the heavy 
shadow of the precipices it reflected. By 
going on yet a little farther we could have 
teached Llyn Idwal, another lonely mere, 
noted for the sublimity of its surroundings, 
but the afternoon was creeping on, and, with 
the conquest of Trvfan still to be accom- 
plished, there was little time to spare for 
this, nor, deeply as we deplored it, for 
sketching either. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN: 
CAPTAIN OF THE YORKSHIRE 


cricketers might almost be termed veterans 
then. Also the latter were of a working- 
class that was very strongly democratic, 
and one which did not particularly favour 
the aristocracy at that time. It was a novel 
experiment in Yorkshire, and its success 
was not by any means certain in the opinion 
of that committee, who heard the proposal 
with much surprise and doubt. But all 
were willing that it should be tried, and so 
the Cambridge captain (as he became later 
in 1885) was invited to take charge of the 
eleven. 

To-day, as one looks back over those 
twenty-five years, one stands delighted 
and astonished at the result. What a 
wonderful success that experiment has been 
fo: Yorkshire! How she must bless that 
committee-man, whoever he was, who first 
suggested sending for the Hon. M. B. Hawke 
to act as her captain ! 

Look at the magnificent results Yorkshire 
his attained in those twenty-five years ! 
Look at her position in the whole world 
of cricket to-day—not only English but 
International! Remember that, when a 
picked English eleven could not beat the 
Australians time after time five years ago, 
it was seriously suggested by some knowing 
authorities that the Yorkshire eleven—the 
great eleven of 1900 and 1901—should be 
chosen en bloc, under Lord Hawke as cap- 
tain, to represent England in one of the test 
matches; for it was felt that here was the 
captain and the men to beat the Australians 
at that time if they were to be beaten. 

The Hon. M. B. Hawke had undertaken 
& tremendous task when he first stepped 
on the field as Yorkshire's captain. He had 
not only to lead his men to victory in 
cricket ; he had the far more difficult task 
of leading some of them to victory over 
themselves. Yet, bit bv bit—a kind word 
here and a firm hand there, an encourage. 
ment to this man when he forgot himself, 
but a stern reproof, or more, to him who 
offended in spite of advice—these in the end 
bezan to tell their tale, and Yorkshire 
cricket grew marvellously stronger as its 
eleven thus grew stronger too. 

The young captain knew his mind and 
was resolved at all costs to carry out his 
plans. Just as one of the men who served 
under him told me how kind and sympa- 
thetic this same captain was to him at a 
moment of severe trial in his life, helping 
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him greatly by word and deed in a matter 
that the cricketer never supposed his captain 
would ever know about, so there remain 
in the annals of Yorkshire cricket more than 
one instance where his lordship has not 
hesitated to dismiss from the eleven a player 
of the highest eminence when he deemed 
such a drastic stroke to be necessary in the 
interests of the other men of his team. 

This indeed was the ideal county captain 
for Yorkshire, and all over the world to-day 
Yorkshiremen know it, and are extremely 
proud of their splendid leader on the cricket- 
field. Lord Hawke's name is one to con- 
jure with in the county ; the captain him- 
self is simply the idol of thousands upon 
thousands of enthusiastic players there. 
and of scores of thousands of others who are 
too old to play, but not too old to shout 
deliriously, “ Well played, Hawke!“ when 
they see the ball go off again to the boundary. 
as in the olden days when Lord Hawke was 
twenty-seven instead of forty-seven. 

It has been a wonderful quarter of a 
century, this one of Lord Hawke's cap- 
taincy, so far as Yorkshire cricket is con- 
cerned. Think of it for a moment, and look 
at the marvellous records of the teams that 
he has led to such supreme heights of 
success! It took him ten years to get the 
Yorkshire team thoroughly what he wanted 
it, ten years of steady, unflazging, persistent 
hard work, unremitting attention to his 
men, and to seeking out promising recruits. 
Then, in 1893, the magnificent harvest began, 
and Yorkshire commenced to reap the fruits 
of Lord Hawke's labours. 

Seven times during the past fourteen 
years has Yorkshire been at the head of the 
championship table; nearly every time out 
of the other seven has she been either second 
or third. For three years in succession she 
was absolutely invincible, from 1900 to 
1902. During that period she hardly lost 
any matches at all, either championship ones 
or others, and she gained such a record as 
has never even been approached by any 
rival county since cricket championships 


an. 

ei holds the record highest score 
in any county match, which was when she 
made 887 against Warwickshire at Bir- 
mingham in 1896. This is the highest total 
in any first-class match, too, for England, 
though second if we take Australian matches 
into account, for New South Wales ones 
made 918 against South Australia. York- 
shire made another record in that match by 
scoring four separate hundreds in the innings, 
and Lord Hawke had the pleasure of being 
one of the centurions on this memorable 
occasion, for he totalled 166 off his own bat. 

Under Lord Hawke, also, Yorkshire has 
won the record for getting its opponents out 
for the smallest score ever obtained in a 
county match, when it disposed of Notting- 
hamshire at Nottingham in June 1901 for 
13. Moreover, the county's eleven has 
another wonderful record, for did not poor 
“Jack Brown and Tunnicliffe put up no 
less than 554 for that first-wicket partner- 
ship against Derbyshire at Chesterfield in 
1898 ? 

Nor do Lord Hawke's triumphs as a cap- 
tain end there. For who that saw it will 
ever forget the enthusiasm that day at Leeds, 
in June 1902, when his lordship so well 
managed his bowlers and field that the last 
man of Australia's great eleven departed 
for the pavilion with the scoring-board 
standing only at 23 ? 

All these wondrous triumphs must have 
been gratifying indeed to the man who 
served years longer than Jacob did with 
Laban ere he saw the clear promise of the 
reward. But nobody ever recognised bette: 
than Lord Hawke has done that there is no 
solid success, no enduring triumph, no prize 
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worth the having, that is won without hard 
work and unremitting attention and devotion. 

To-day he has his well-earned reward in 
the love and affection of Yorkshire men and 
women all the world over; in the gratitude 
and enthusiasm with which they always 
greet his appearance on the field; in the 
knowledge that his opinion, judgment, and 
experience are regarded by the greatest in 
the world of cricket as being almost unique, 
and, like the utterances of the Delphic 


fiver 


oracle, not to be opposed without serious 
danger to somebody. 

The Yorkshire players of these past 
twenty-five years have tales galore to prove 
his thoughtfulness, his sympathy, his en- 
thusiasm for them and the game. One tells 
you how he always calls them My boys“; 
another how he encourages them, when the 
game is going the wrong way from York- 
shire’s point of view, with a ‘Steady, 
George!” or a “ Now's the time to get that 
century, Wilfred!“ They also speak with 
pardonable pride of how ready’ his lordship 
always is to ask the advice and opinion of 
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such an experienced player as Tunnicliffe or 
Hirst, when he himself is not quite satisfied 
as to the best plan to adopt. His lordship 
has no silly notions. no dashed prid», in that 
way, sir," said one of the team to me last 
year. 

Every professional speaks with words of 
deep regard for this most famous of captains, 
who has not only said that on the field the 
professional is as good as the amateur, but 
who has shown that he means it by setting 


the example on all Yorkshire grounds of the 
amateurs and pros. of Yorkshire coming out 
of the same door into the field and returning 
ditto. *' We are all of us one team, brothers 
in the game, we Yorkshiremen ! " "That has 
been his motto in this matter, and his men 
have not played any the worse for his 
thought for them in this respect. 

Another professional recounts with delight 
those annual gatherings at the end of the 
season that Lord Hawke always has at his 
home, Wighill Park, near York, when he 
invites all his men to spend the day with 
him there, and gives thera a right royal 
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welcome and entertainment. They do 
enjoy themselves, and no mistake; and their 
pleasure is not lessened when his lordship 
reads out the lists of good and smart things 
he has marked down as done in the different 
Yorkshire matches during the season: 

“ Tunnicliffe, splendid catch at slip in the 
Surrey match at the Oval, which got rid of 
Hayward when becoming very dangerous." 
* Denton, fine throw in at Lord's, which ran 
out Warner." Rhodes, five wickets for 
14 runs against Blankshire."  '* Hirst, went 
in when we had four wickets down for 29; 
held the fort valiantly with others till we 
saw 200, at Maidstone." ‘ Hunter, grand 
piece of stumping at Leeds, when Burnup 
was sent back." 

Thus the long list goes on, and, remember, 
there are five shillings to be drawn by every 
man for each time he is mentioned in it. 
No wonder the Yorkshire players like that 
day! Some of them have often been ten 
pounds richer for it. 

Nor do they forget how Lord Hawke 
struggled with his committee until he 
obtained the splendid concession that every 
man of the team should be paid a regular 
sum of something like two pounds a week 
during the off-season from September to 
May. What a magnificent thing this is, 
and what wonders it has done for Yorkshire 
cricket! Who can tell the influence it has 
had in keeping men straight, as well as in 
making them enthusiastic, loyal, and de- 
voted to the game, and to Yorkshire's 
interests in it ? 

Not least, think of what Lord Hawke 
has done for his noted henchmen when their 
* benefits" have fallen due. Look at 
Hunter's 2,0004;  Tunnicliffes 1,700. ; 
Brown's 2,2501. ; and Hirst's famous record 
of 3,7501. ! What a large proportion of such 
tremendous success these lucky fellows have 
owed to his lordship's initiative and practical 
work for them! He has suggested local 
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And he succeeded, too 


PHOTOGRAPHER : “ Now. sir, just a moment, please. 
May I photograph you reading the B. O. P.“? I want 
to get a pleasant expression. 
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committees for collecting subscriptions ; has 
influenced and recommended the county 
committee to grant a sum, according to his 
estimate of the player ; has given advice and 
practical help in a score of different ways 
to ensure the great success of the benefit." 
No wonder that county players in Yorkshire 
are bad to get out of the eleven when they 
once get in! They know that there are few 
such captains for enthusiasm, real sympathy, 
and practical assistance to the men serving 
under them. 

Lord Hawke has many cricket mementoes 
at his fine old seat at Wighill. He has the 
two balls mounted in silver which did duty 
in those record matches at Birmingham and 
Nottingham. He has another ball mounted 
in silver in a conspicuous position—a ball 
upon which he sets great store. For, he 
says, it shows him in a new light—namely, as 
a bowler! He believes that only once since 
1883 has he ever taken a wicket as a bowler, 
and that was with a team which he took 
out to America. So he has had that ball 
mounted as a special memorial of this 
wicket, and he is extremely proud of it! 

Twenty-five years as a county captain ! 
Think of it! How many captains have ever 
served ten? You could number them all 
on the fingers of one hand! It is a marvel- 
lous record, for it means that a man must 
still be a first-class and active cricketer at 
the age of forty-seven or so, which is Lord 
Hawke's age this year. 

And now it is Yorkshire's turn to show 
her affection, her respect, her gratitude to 
him who chose her for his bride. She is 
going to have great doings, I understand, 
in honour of this most notable silver wedding. 
There are to be banquets and one or more 
presentations from thousands on thousands 
of men and women, to whom Lord Hawke's 
name is à household word. The Society of 
Yorkshiremen in London, and those in New 
Zealand, South Africa, British Columbia, 
and elsewhere, are sure to want to have a 
finger in the pie, for they all know him well 
and shout enthusiastically for the man who 
has done 80 much for Yorkshire's fame in 
cricket. 

It ought to be a great affair, this York- 
shire token of love and gratitude. From 
every big town and from every country 
village in the county it is coming. From 
little Coatham on the Tees to old Bawtry— 
with its well-known house, No. 1 York- 
shire! "—on the southern border; from 
hilly Todmorden on the Pennines to breezy 
Flamborough on the grand old Head ; from 
ancient, loved York, with its two thousand 
years of history, to mill-decked Ossett, with 
its latest up-to-date charter—all hats will be 
doffed this week in honour of Martin Bladen 
Lord Hawke, and one united shout of 
„Three cheers for his lordship! Long life to 
him!“ will ascend from scores of thousands 
of throats. 

Well, he deserves all that Yorkshire can 
do for him in this way. He knows her, and 
she knows him. They were married 
twenty-five years ago this week, and they 
have got on splendidly together. May their 
partnership long continue, and with as much 
success and affection as ever ! 

Boys, men, readers of the good old 
„B. O. P., in whatever part of the world 
you may be, take off your hats this week to 
a real konat sportsman, to one who has 
always “ played the game.” A quarter of 
a century at the wickets, and still “ not 
out”! Not only Yorkshire, but all true 
lovers of what is best and purest and noblest 
in sport, will join in the congratulations. 
So let us raise our voices with the rest of 
his enthusiastic admirers : 

“Lord Hawke! Three hearty cheers for 
zum: and for his silver wedding with York- 
shire ! ” 


BRAVE OLD ENGLAND. 


A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
I. 


HOUGH the skies be often dreary and the northern 
winds blow cold, 
And the winter rule the land for half the year: 
Though the rain may flood the valleys and the c'ouds 
the hills enfold 
When in other lands the summer-time is near; 
Though the coast be rude and bare, 
And the storm waves gather there, 
Though they dash themselves to pieces iu their foam, 
We may wauder where we will, 
Yet we love old England still, 
'Tis the land that we call our home. 


IT. 


From the grassy downs of Sussex to the heather 
north of Tweed, : 
In the fen land, in the valleys of the west, 
We who dwell within the Island are a strangely 
miugled breed, 
Celt and Saxon, Dane and Norman, and the rest. 
From the climate and the soil, 
From long centuries of toil, 
From the blood of all the races whence we come, 
We have slowly gathered strength 
Till we've come to rule at length 
Half the world from our Island home. 


III. 


There are men who long for Eugland from beyond 
the distant wave, 
As men long the face of wife or child to see; 
They are doing what they may to loose the shackle 
from the slave. 
By building up the empire of the free. 
Though the skies be cloudless there 
And the earth be passing fair, 
Though it fairer seem the farther they may roam, 
Yet the same old human cry 
Shall be theirs before they die— 
“Let me die in the dear old home.” 


Iv. 
And the men of other races, other colours, other 
creeds, 
Where the British flag is flying from the mast, 
They will follow, aye in thousands, wheresoe'er a 
Briton leads, 
And they'll die in thousands, faithful to the last. 
May our fathers’ God of old 
Make us strong to win and hold 
Oar allotted place, whatever yet may come; 
May such virtucs as we own 
Still be bred within the bone 
Of the race in our Island home. 


C. J. BODEN. 


| F J Dangun 


* Say, Billy, why do they call 'im an old salt ? " 
“Cos he's so peppery, I s'pose 1" 
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CHAPTER XXI.—ALARM AND FLIGHT OF 
DARKIE—JOHNNIE MUST DIE. 


pm GREEN had never been a slow man to 

act. He was not one of those snail- 
brained individuals who wait so long 
thinking about things, that the grass grows 
up between their toes. 

** If a thing has got to be done," he used 
to tell Johnnie, it is best to do it at once 
and leave yourself a chance to get something 
else under way. When you've made up 
your mind to hit, hit, and don't be all day 
about it." 

Pizzie was a nervous man—not in the 
usual acceptation of the term. His were 
no diseased nerves—they were just sensitive 
enough to be of some use in the world, and 
he had plenty of them. 

A man like this is as brave as there is 
any use being; he has a warm soft heart 
to the whole of suffering humanity, and to 
all our humble friends and fellow-mortals 
also; he makes the truest of friends, but— 
and here we have Pizzie again—a deter- 
mined enemy if there be anything worth 
fighting for, or if there be a wrong to be 
righted that he thinks, by putting a shoulder 
to the wheel, he can put straight again. 

Pizzie Green went straight away to 
Liverpool, as soon as he landed from that 
P. & O. boat and had started off a handful 
of telegrams to different parts of the country. 

To Liverpool and his private detective's 
house. 

* Your man sailed to-night for New 
York." 

This was the first news Pizzie got. 

That was the surprise that awaited him. 

* You are sure?!“ 

I am cock- sure. I'm never content with 
simple sureness. He has gone, sir, but 
what is in the wind I have yet to learn.” 

Anything about the burglary ? " 

* Well, it was weeks before Darkie found 
it out, evidently. And no doubt he was 
not fool enough to say anything about it, or 
make much fuss." : 

The facts are as follows: Pizzie Green 
had taken pains to leave Darkie's room 
quite as he found it, to re-arrange the desk 
and lock it, and quickly take his departure. 

When Darkie returned from New Brighton 
he had at first no suspicion that anyone had 
been in his sanctum. To be sure, the 
fastening was off the window. Somewhat 
to his surprise, too, for he felt certain in 
his own mind he had put it on. But, some 
weeks after this, he had occasion to go to 
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the desk one night, and heen to peep 
into his secret drawer—and missed the 
letters. 

His astonishment was indeed great now. 
He threw himself on the sofa to think. 

Could his landlady—no, he would not 
harbour the thought for a moment. 

Then he remembered the window-fastening. 
He got up at once and examined it care- 
fully, and was able to see marks enough to 
prove to him that the hatch had been forced 
from the outside. 

Now, Darkie was really no coward at heart; 
but the discovery that his own room had 
been visited, and those most important 
Ietters—which included not only those 
received from Banda, but copies of many 
which had been sent from hiin to her, and 
others as well—abstracted, was such a 
terrible one that he felt both confused and 
stunned. 

He had been living in a fool’s paradise, 
it seemed to him now. He had been 
fancying himself safe and secure, and that 
everything was going on as well as it ought 

And now it was too fearfully evident 
that a secret hand had been at work under- 
mining the fine fabric he had taken such 
pains to build up. 

His whole former history would be 
revealed. He might be arrested at any 
moment, on many charges too serious to 
think of. 

He shuddered as he gazed uneasily at the 
window, as if he half expected to sce a face 

ressed against the glass watching him. 
He almost fancied he had seen a face there 
glaring on him from the black darkness 
without. He had forgotten to pull the 
blind down, and he felt too nervous to go 
near it just then. Ugh! He remembered 
Keen’s remark about the cold fingers of the 
hangman fumbling at his neck on a frosty 
morning. 

He turned to the cupboard now, and 
helped himself to half a tumblerful of neat 
brandy, and a few minutes more found 
him in bed. 

It was not to sleep, however. For 
memories of the past would keep crowding 
in upon him, and would not be denied. 
Had they been pleasant he could have 
welcomed them, but they were ghosts, 
5 ghosts, that he had believed laid 

ong ago— the ghosts of crimes committed 
on his own for the sake of money, and of 
crimes even worse that he had been hired to 
commit. There was tne ghost of a man with 
& gash in his neck lying still and motionless 
on a white blood-sprinkled coverlet of a bed. 
There was the ghost of a woman, too, young 
and beautiful—a ghost that upbraided him 
not, but smiled sadly as it moved and lived 
in his memory, all driven out by another 
ghost, that of a sunny-haired little girl 
that looked at him now as it had looked 
at him that terrible night in the past. 
* Where is mother! it seemed to say, 
then a convulsion—it gasped and died. 

But when he did sleep at last, his dreams 
were worse than his waking thoughts, and 
it was not until it was broad daylight, and 
he had swallowed more brandy, that he was 
able to think once again in a reasonable 
way. 

But he would not stop in this house ; he 
would not stay in this country till he could 
ível once more he was safe. 

“Keene,” he had cried, bursting into the 
solicitor’s room, I have had such a harrow- 
ing experience! 

And he told Keene all. 

: Keene looked anxious. There was less 
bravado about the solicitor now. 

Something is happening," he said 
elowly. or something is going to happen. 
Something is in the wind. I do not under- 
stand, but, Dariie, that something concerns 
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us both. The danger threatens both. 
Heard from Banda lately?“ 

No.“ 

** Then cable immediately. Pre-pay.“ 

The answer to that cablegram was mysti- 
fying. 

“ Banda 
address." 

The message was thrown aside. 
of forgetting it. 

Both men sat silent for a time. 

“ Keene.” 

“Tm here," gruffly. 

* I shall cross the Pond. And I think 
when the guv'nor hears the news he will 
ring up the drop-scene for the last act." 

And you will have to x 

* Hush, Keene! Hush, man} 
saying what I may have to do. 
to enlarge upon things like that." 

* Darkie," said the solicitor, “I don't 
love you, but, for your own sake as well as 
mine—be careful.” 

* I'll do nothing rash, Keene, be assured ; 
and if I must—well, you know the job will 
not be done by my own hand. I'll keep 
clear of the hangman's fingers, Keene." 

** Thank you for that. You are wise.” 

Keene held out his hand. Darkie just 
touched it—then vanished. 

Keene looked at the door that closed upon 
the man with the inscrutable face. 

If he could be removed," he said, after 
the last act, all might be well. Bah!—the 
reptile!” 

A cablegram in cipher reached detective 


left. No reason given. No 


No fear 


There is no 
No need 


r. 

* Darkie sails by the .Eolian. Keep him 
shadowed. Sail myself same evening by 
Borean. Meet.—Green.” 

Away out upon the broad free bosom of 
the Atlantic, the breeze circling round him, 
the cheerful people, the stir of life and 
activity everywhere, Blackie felt happy 
once more. The ghosts were laid for a time 
at all events. e felt as if he had run 
away from Fate. Little did he know that 
Fate was following. That Fate, indeed, 
sailed in another ship far astern, which, 
during the night, not only came up with, but 
1 the ol ian as a motor- car might pass 
a cab. 


* Had I known," said Pizzie Green, as 
he shook hands with Carlisle at the custom 
house, that my ship was to be the winner 
in this ocean race, I shculdn't have cabled 
to you." 

* As well you did, though. My motto in 
affairs like these is: never leave anything 
undone. Never give chance a shot if you 
can help it.” 

No more was said until they alighted 
at the door of Carlisle's house and were safe 
in his private office. 

* I got your cable from Bombay and your 
letter that followed. I have not been idle. 
Acted at once. One of my pet men is now 
installed as butler at the mansion of Venimore 


the millionaire. 

* Venimore! Who is that ?” 

„Why, that is your McDennis. Bit 
confusing, isn't it?“ 

It is," said Pizzie, and you're a clever 
man, Car. I admire your quick decisions." 

* Got to be. This is a country of quick 
men, Green." 

And awful rogues,” added Pizzie. 

“ Ye—es—we've got a slight sprinkling 
of these, too. But now to business, my 
honest and innocent Britisher. We must 
pull ourselves together now, for the other 
side are alarmed. They have heard a noise. 
They don't know what is behind the wains- 
cot, but they are fully cognisant of the fact 
that something is working there, something 
moving." 

* Rats, I think," said Pizzie. 


“ Yes—well, rats work in the dark, you 
know, until they are ready to make a 
rush. So must we. But we are to work 

uietly. Even rats make too much row. 
Whatever Venimore and Darkie plan to do 
will be planned at the house of the millionaire. 
You follow me ?” 

* Trying to." 

„Well, I'm using no unnecessary words. 
My man is now V.'s butler. He is a most 
excellent fellow with an eye like an osprey. 
He is already a favourite with both maids 
and men, and there will hardly be a word 
spoken even in the privacy of V.'s office 
that will not be reported to me. 

“My man Smith has covered Venimore 
as a soldier in hiding covers the fellow he 
will presently shoot. My man Smith will 
cover Darkie also when he arrives. But 
the soldier does not shoot until the right 
moment comes, and that, Green, is to be our 
tactics. We are not going to blow up the 
magazine before everything is ready ; then— 
we fire." 

** I should like to see Smith, and I should 
like to see Venimore.”’ 

“ You may see both, but it must be in 
disguise. Darkie apparently does not know 
you, it is true, but he must not see you to 
know you again." 

I understand. 

* Meanwhile, I should like to visit the 
asylum to talk to Johnnie's mother, if she 
is alive and sane. What hospital is she 
confined in?“ 

Car laughed. 

“ She is free, my friend. I saw to that 
as soon as I received your letter.” 

" Was not that a dangerous move on your 

rt?” 

“ No: for I have managed it so that 
Venimore will never know until we spring 
the mine ; then it will be too late. But there 
was no possibility of talking to Mrs. Venimore 
at the asylum, and so the best plan was to 
change her residence. The lady is well 
hidden, Green, and I am sure will be glad to 
see and talk with you about her lost boy." 


* Was she ever insane at all?" asked 
Pizzie. 
“ No. In grief. Nothing else. 


" Ah!" he added, seeing Pizzie Green's 
look of astonishment. “ Ah, my friend, 
money in ‘free’ America can do almost 
everything." 

“ So it would seem," said Pizzie dryly. 

The story that Mrs. Venimore had told to 
Car was repeated to Pizzie, and a sad one it 
was. 

This lady must have been married very 

oung, for she did not yet look forty, though 
er beauty was chastened by grief and 
long confinement. 

The late Mr. Venimore was extremely 
wealthy, but very much older than the lady 
he married, a species of union more common 
in the States than in Britain—happily. 
The family, or Venimore himself rather— 
for it is almost neelless to say he was a 
self-made man from a worldly point of 
view possessed immense estates, both in the 
south of America and in the north. "These 
were nearly all willed to his only son, 
Johnnie Reid, the boy who was stolen and 
carried off in the Westward Ho. 

The lady had broken down at this point, 
and it was some time before she could speak 
about the kidnapping of her child. 

It is to be doubted if there was a single 
element of originality about the abduction. 
An ayah, Banda Leipoo, a slender, gentle, 
and pretty Indian girl, was the boy's nurse. 
e was exceedingly fond of him and he of 
er. 

So extensive and beautiful were the 
gardens and park, that when out for an 
airing there had been no need to take the 
perambulator—which, by the way, was 
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wheeled by a little negro lad—out of the 
grounds, and probably this was hardly ever 
done. 

Both Mrs. Venimore and a sister who 
lived with her after the death of her husband 
had a great regard for Banda, and believed 
she could be trusted everywhere. But one 
day the black boy returned alone. He had 
been sent on a message, and when he came 
back to the Washington woodland near to 
which he had left Banda, he found the empty 
perambulator, but she and the baby were 
gone. 

Mrs. Venimore had been long ill after 
this, and on her recovering her proper 
senses she found herself a prisoner, in that 
most awful of all prisons—a madhouse. 

Did she say anything, Car, about a 
birth- mark? This from Pizzie Green. 

“ Yes, and she described it very minutely— 
a dark-brown trefoil beneath the left arm- 
pit. Not only that, but the mark, which was 
supposed to be a sign of luck, was photo- 
graphed, and I," said Car, have that 
photograph." 

That is wel, for while swimming I 
have often seen that mark on young Reid. 
He used himself to allude to it, and called it 
‘three souls with but a single thought, three 
hearts that beat in one.’ I used to chaff 
him and say it would represent his own heart, 
his wife's, and his mother-in-law' s.“ 

“ By the will," continued Car, I need 
hardly say the estates would pass into the 
hands of Venimore, a young brother, and the 
man we are hunting down." 

* Ah, I 8ee; and this, no doubt, was 
the incentive to the outrage of which we 
know." 

** That is plain enough," said Car. 

Pizzie Green had not one, but many inter- 
views with the poor lady, and the conversa- 
tion was constantly about Johnnie, his life, 
his looks, his sayings, his doings, and on 
every word she dwelt with all the hunger of a 
mother’s love. | 

Darkie, on his arrival in the ol ian, had 
been duly shadowed, and, as hid been 
expected, he turned up at the charming 
Venimore mansion on the Hudson, which 
stood—and stands—in the midst -of the 
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most romantic scenery that America can 
boast of—wood and water, hill and dale. 

Pizzie Green was an adept at disguise, 
and no one who knew him in either London 
or in the States could have recognised him in 
the guise of a dapper little clergyman, who 
called in the dusk of an autumn evening— 
with a letter of introduction—upon the 
wealthy millionaire, Venimore. Wealthy 
now, though before his child-nephew’s 
abduction he had been “as poor as a peat 
creel,’ to use an expressive Scotticism. 

Pizzie had a long conversation with him, 
all philanthropic, for the millionaire passed 
as a patron both of the church and missions. 

But a judge of character such as Pizzie 
was could look easily through the mask of 
benevolence which hid this avaricious man's 
face. Nothing of the hardened villain 
about it, however, and the Dab.Chick, 
himself so healthy and robust, could not 
help wondering that a weakly sallow man like 
that before him, with feeble voice and lack- 
lustre eyes, a man so evidently near to his 
end, should be so inhuman. Not a particle 
of energy did he seem to have in his whole 
composition, nor ever could have possessed. 

Darkie was not there that day, else Pizzie 
would not have called. But he stayed to 
luncheon with the millionaire. Had the 
Dab-Chick been able to eat gold and silver, 
plate and ceremony, he might have made a 
hearty meal, for, as it happened, there was 
neither meat nor wine on the board, nor 
were cigars offered after the banquet. Such 
things never touched his lips, the millionaire 
explained to his guest. 

So perfect a specimen of a hypocrits 
Pizzie could not recollect ever having met 
before. 

As regards meat and wine, however, his 
butler Detective Smith—could have told 
another tale. 


While Johnnie on board-the Dare All was 
doing his duty to the best of his ability, 
quite unconscious of what was happening, 
two interests connected with his life-story 
were running side by side—the evil and the 
good. Which should win ? 

In the comparatively innocent days of 
the far-distant past, when the world was 
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an Arcadia compared with what it is now, 
King David, in one of his beautiful poems, 
could sing the success of the good and just 
man. I can remember every word of that 
beautiful psalm as in the rough metrical 
v rg.n I learned it at school. Ah, but my 
faith was very great then ! 


“That man hitb perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray, 
In council of ungodly men, 
Nor stands in sinners’ way. 


He shall be like a tree that grows 
Near planted by a river, 

Which in its season yields its fruit 
And its leaf fadeth never. 

And all he do'th shall prosper well— 
The wicked are not so, 

Bu- like they are unto the chaff 
That wind drives to and fro.“ 


Well, even in these latter days of sin and 
strife, the wicked, if they have a vestige of 
conscience left, are like the chaff, but, alas ! 
they prosper all too well for a time, and we 
see on every side of us sin riding triumphantly 
while the good lies crushed and bleeding. 

It was well for Johnnie Reid that he knew 
nothing of the plot against his life that was 
being hatched, else wretched must he have 
been. 

Thoroughly alarmed at the sudden turn 
of events, Venimore and Darkie were now 
agreed that their last card must be played. 
They would—they concluded—do nothing 
that might lead either of them to an untimely 
end, unless forced. 

But Johnnie must die ! 

And by some means or another his death 
must be to all appearance a natural one, 

The means was not yet considered by 
them. But they knew that H.M.S. Dare All, 
which had now been on commission for well- 
nigh three years, would soon be ordered. 
home. 

The invisible power that silenced Banda 
Leipoo and possessed itself of Darkie's 
incriminating letters would without a doubt 
then set to work, and Venimore as well as 
Darkie and the solicitor would have to face 
an ordcal which at present they hardly had 
need to think of. 


* 
.f 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SsCHOOL. 


[2 long half-year had dragged the 
shortening days to their lowest ebb, 
and, with the pleasant thought that they 
must slowly begin to lengthen out, we 
greeted St. Thomas's festival, marked in our 
school calendar as breaking-up day. 

We were as heartily glad to go home as 
boys always are. We had had a long course 
of twenty weeks, and things had begun to 
get & bit stale. The excitement of Death- 
omey's trial was a grand pick-me-up ; but, 
coming so near the end of term, it was 
somewhat shorn of its glory. We read 
Risden's report in the Gazette with deep 
interest, and were amazed at his literary 
powers. The masters congratulated him, 
and Ellis made him a present of a hand- 
some volume of Macaulay's Essays as a 
token of his gratitude. 

In the course of the holidays the papers 
announced the death of Mrs. Deathomey; 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


and when we returned to Abbeyside in 
January, Coates informed us that Gilbert 
Deathomey had gone to his uncle in Hert- 
fordshire. 

We were sorry to hear it. We felt that 
we had lost touch with a centre of excite- 
ment, and the thought lent a dull hum- 
drum flavour to the term's prospect. i 

Risden had returned. The first Saturday 
he asked me to come for a walk, and we 
went to have a look at Gaunt's House. Its 
aspect was even more grim and dismal than 
of old. There was now an excuse for the 
blinds to be drawn down, so that needed 
not to be taken into account. But the notice- 
board, announcing ** this desirable residence 
to be let or sold," was a grotesque caricature 
of humour—for a less desirable residence 
could hardly be discovered. The notice- 
board seemed ashamed of parading such a 
parody of truth. The wood to which it was 


fastened was rotten, and one of the nails 
had dropped out, so that the board hung 
askew, like the broken wing of a bird. 

A mist of deadly desolation hung around 
the house, wrapping it like a winding-sheet. 
The general dilapidation and sordid neglect 
seemed intensified by the knowledge that 
only rats and ghosts now had the run of the 
deserted rooms. 

We met Coates in the neighbourhood, 
bent on a similar quest. We walked round 
the place together, peering in from available 
points of vantage. At one pause for in- 
spection Risden pointed to a tree, and said, 
“I spotted the old woman from that 
branch. Its an easy tree to climb—you 
can drop on to the wall and slide down. 
Shall we do it ? ” 

* A brilliant idea!" said Coates. “I 
should like to have another squint at the 
old shanty. I hadn't time to make a careful 
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inspection of the premises the day I called, 
but I could show you a thing or two." 

Risden proceeded to climb the tree. They 
helped me up between them, and Coates 
followed. We got safely to the top of the 
wall, and, as the inner side was covered with 
ivy, it was an easy matter to scramble 
down. 

We tramped through the wilderness of 
sodden and decayed vegetation, once, no 
doubt, a flourishing kitchen-garden, and we 
soon reached the front of the house. 

That's the door I escaped through," 
said Coates. * I don't suppose it's open. 
No. I should like to have a look inside. 
Perhaps we shall find some way. Let's 
work round the whole place and see all we 
can." 

We walked past the front of the house. 
The stone walls looked solid enough, but all 
the woodwork was grimy with mouldering 
decay—you could push a finger into the 


rottenness—not a trace of paint was visible. 
The yellow mildewed blinds behind the 
gaunt windows seemed to forbid intrusion. 
‘The great tangles of ivy were like hearse- 
hangings, and the rank weeds that lay 
around in discoloured masses felt oozy to 
the feet. 

When we got to the back of the house 
among tumbledown sheds, the smell of 
decay was sickly. The back door was barri- 
caded with planks screwed across them. 
If we had had a screwdriver we might 
have made an entrance. We tried some of 
the windows, but they were all fastened. 

We got round to the front door 
Suddenly Coates and I were startl 
hearing Risden utter a great cry of amaze- 
ment, We turned and saw him stari 
at one of the windows. His eyes seem 
starting from their sockets. He gasped 
out 

saw him! 


ain. 


by 


He's in there!“ 


* 
ih 
4 


e Who ? 39 

“ Powell! Just as I was passing that 
window the blind moved—a corner of it 
was slowly drawn back—I saw his face. I 
must get inside ! ” 

Risden was in a state of terrible excite- 
ment. He looked round for some imple- 
ment. He saw a broken bough near a 
shrubbery, and he rushed to it. Trampling 
it with his feet he wrenched off the smaller 
branches ; then, seizing it up, he charged 
with it straight at the window. There was 
a loud smashing of glass which jagged the 
rotten blind in great gashes. He climbed 
on the window-sill, and, inserting his hand, 
he turned back the bolt. In another instant 
he had thrown open the window. 

Pushing aside the blind, he sprang into 
the room. Then he drew up the blind. 
For the first time since Mrs. Deathomey 
came to live there, one of the blinds of 
Gaunt's House was drawn up, and sunshine 
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" He charged with it straight at the window.“ 


entered a room that had long been jealously 
guarded from the gladdening light. 

Come on ! " said Coates, and we quickly 
followed in Risden's wake. He was rushing 
wildly through the house, calling frantically 
to Powell. Coates and I pursued in the 
direction of the voice. There was eed 
to hinder us. Every bit of furniture h 


been taken away—rooms and passages were 


alike empty. We came upon Risden at last, 
panting with the energy of the chase. 
Where can he have got to? Where are 


the cellars? Let's try the kitchen! We 
must go upstairs! I must find him! 
Come on!” 


We scoured every part of the ramshackle 
old house. We searched every dark corner. 
We drew up blinds to let in more light. We 
spent the best part of the short afternoon 
rummaging high and low. We went down 
to the cellars, and did our best to make 
sure that no part of them escaped our 
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search. We looked for hidden doors, for 
any hint of a secret passage, or outlet or 


inlet to hiding-places. We opened windows 
to air the fetid rooms. 

All the time Risden was either calling 
Powell by name or hushing us up to listen 
for an answer. 

" Where can he have got to?” he pre- 
sently asked. 

“There is not a corner we have not 
searched. There must be some movable 
panel, some spring you touch in the wall. 


Powell! Powell! Say you have for- 
given me! I never meant to hurt you ! 
It was all my fault! But I never meant it! 


Risden mingled his shouts with pitiful 
incriminations on himself. Hark!" he 
said suddenly. *'There !—didn’t you hear? 
A distant laugh. Listen!“ 

The wind moaned about the house, and 
n zu through some open window caused 
a door to slam. The sound was frightfully 


startling. The sun was near to setting, and 
it would soon be dark. 

„We had better get back," said Coates. 
** You'll be late for roll if we don't hurry.” 

It took no little arguing to get Risden 
away. The only inducement which at last 
prevailed was one of his own suggesting. 

„I'll hurry back and tell the Doctor. 
He'll have the place thoroughly searched, 
and he'll have him found." 

We were anxious enough to get away 
from the ill-omened place, and we seconded 
Risden's proposal by at once making tracks 
for the open window through which we had 
entered the house. I was in a cold sweat of 
fright, and Coates was no better. His face 
was the colour of one of the mildewed 
blinds. 

So we jum out of the window and ran 
down the wilderness. We scrambled up the 
ivy to the to» of the wall, and did not bother 
about the acu-tree. We slid down the wall 
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as far as possible, clutching the top, and then 
we dropped to the ground and ran full 
speed for Abbeyside. 

We got back just in time for roll. As soon 
as he had answered his name, Risden 
hurried off to the headmaster's study. Dr. 
Marsham listened to his excited tale, and 
waited some moments before answering. 

We can do nothing to-night, my boy; 
we must wait till to-morrow. It is hardly 
possible that Powell can be in hiding at 
Gaunt's House. Are you sure you are 
quite well, lad? Have you had head- 
aches ? Do you lie awake at night? I 
do not think you have been working too 
hard; but do you ever feel queer in the 
bead?“ 

No, sir. I am all right.“ 

* I think it would be well for you to see 
the doctor. I fancy you have worried your- 
self into e nervous state. It is not an 
uncommon experience. When the mind is 
pre-occupied with thinking of a person, it 
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sometimes unconsciously conjures up the 
appearance of that person with such vivid 
imagination as to produce the conviction of 
actual presence. Such hallucinations are 
more common in old age than in youth. 
Half the so-called ghost stories can be ex- 
plained on this theory, and I have no doubt 
we must account for your seeing Powell in 
this way. I took particular pains to verify 
the reported appearances on the former 
occasion. I inquired of Grimbone and others, 
and assured myself that there was no better 
foundation for the reports than idle gossip. 
Do you follow me ? ” 

Mes, sir; but do you think I invented 
the story? 

“ No, my boy. I think your active mind 
clothed imagination in a garb of reality 
visible to your eyes. It is a mystery which 
I cannot attempt to explain. I do not 
think Coates would have seen Powell behind 
that blind if he had happened to look at the 
right moment." 
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* He worid have been blind if he hadn't, 
sir!" 

In ono sense, yes," said the Doctor; 
* but not in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. Do not misunderstand me. A friend 
said to me last holidays, ‘I see my son at 
this moment sitting in that chair, as plainly 
as ever I saw him in my life. I know it is 
an hallucination ; but I enjoy looking at 
him. He smiles on me as he always did. 
I keep that chair specially for him.’ The 
boy was drowned at sea two years ago." 

“ Well, sir, I suppose you will not have 
Gaunt's House searched ? ” 

"Oh yes, I will; and I will write to 
Mr. Powell to ask if his son has left home.” 


The search was made next day, and the 
letter was sent. Neither attempt to solve 
the mystery brought any result. The 
search was fruitless, and the letter received 
no answer. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE 


THE REAVERS: 
ON 


THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


“ TJ ere, Orme Angus, you have a silk 

han-ker-chee, haint you? Gimme 
it. I want to mop my face. Goodness! 
Rotterdam gone! Wot a sitivation ! as the 
cat murmured when its head jammed in the 
cream-jug.”” 

"Stop your funning, St. Maur," said 
Darroch impatiently. — Rotterdam has 
strayed a bit, I expect. We must spread 
out and search for him. You go in that 
direction and Till go this, and we can hail 
each other every now and 

Hee-haw !—hee-haw !—he-e-e ! 

A deep, long-drawn bray, ending in a sort 
of indignant screech, followed by a sound 
like two heavy strokes on a Nigerian war- 
drum, struck their ears. 

“Thafs Rotterdam!” cried St. Maur, 
starting off in the direction of the sound. 
„Come long. Rob, something must be the 
matter with him when he howls like that.” 

The sounds of asinine tribulation con- 
ducted them to a saucer-shaped hollow of the 
moor, hard by the huge boulders on the bank 
of the stream. Here they drew up, trans- 
fixed by the ridiculous sight before them. 

The unfortunate Rotterdam was being 
viciously attacked by a black Shetland pony 
—a perfect demon of a pony, to judge from 
his flying heels and gleaming teeth. The 
pony was saddled and bridled, but sign of his 
rider there was none. 

Rotterdam, weighed down by the pack and 
unable to escape, and equally unable to 
fight, was adopting defensive tactics. He 
had already sustained several severe kicks 
on the ribs, which had produced the war- 
drum effect aforementioned, and now, just 
as his masters came on the scene, he swerved 
away from the flying heels, which, missing 
his ribs, struck one of the panniers sideways, 
sending its contents flying far and wide. 

„He's my pony! " cried Archie. He's 
my pony, Jack!” 

Then call him off, you blessed little 
fool!“ shouted St. Maur, who was running 
to the rescue with a large pebble he had 
picked up. 

" Wo’, Jack! Wo’, Jack! Wo’, Jack!” 
wailed his lordship beseechingly. “ Kim 
here! Good horse, good horse, good——” 

Whack / went the missile, directed with 
all the vigour of St. Maur’s sinewy arm. It 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE TENT-DWELLERS. 


struck the Shetland a resounding blow on 
the flank, drawing from him a screech like 
that emitted from an erupting geyser. He 
immediately hoisted his heels into the air; 


delivered a vicious kick at the sky ; stood for. 


three seconds on his forefeet; then shot off 
like a telegram. soared over one or two 
boulders, shedding foam-flakes like the 
spume-spray that drives before a typhoon, 
and disappeared amongst the crags and 
gullies in the Hinterland with one spasmodic 
skip, leaving the humans gaping after him 
in wide-mouthed amaze. 

St. Maur and Darroch, recovering, made 
not the least attempt at pursuit. They 
" bee-lined " for Rotterdam, and began 
hastily to undo his pack and examine the 
contents of the panniers. 

" Anything broken, Rob?"' asked St. 
Maur after a while. 

“ No—o—I think not—unless it's Rotter- 
dam's ribs; though if we had brought 
crocks, as you wanted us to, instead of tin 
things, they would all have gone to smash 
ere this." 

“Well, that's all right. Now we must 
get the tent up. It's pretty late in the 
afternoon now, so we shall have to make 
haste. I'm hungry no end, but I won't 
take a bite till we are all snug under canvas. 
So hustle, Rob Darroch, and rake out the 
tent- pole and the pegs. 

" You can't find them? Why, there they 
ere, staring you in the face, you cockatoo : 

" Shall we camp here? Rather! I don't 
think we could find a better apot if we tried 
a month. Those boulders'll shield us from 
the wind on the west, and the crags'll keep 
us cosy on the east. And there's the river 
here for Adam's wine and fish. What more 
could a well-conducted youth want ? 

“Gimme the trowel, Orme Angus; I'm 


. going to dig a foundation for the tent-pole. 


It’s in the left-hand panniez, you—you— 


chield-o’-nae-een! It's in the left-hand 
panniez, you—you  sculping! That's a 
sheath-knife. The trowel, man! The com- 


mon or garden ér-o-w-e-! / Oh, that's it 
thanks. 

" Now, look here, Rob Darroch, if you go 
mooning about among the heather looking for 
plants and things—you Complete Botan:st 
—when you should be working and getting 


things ship-shape, I'll dunch you over the 
head with this agricultural implement— 
Iwill indeedy. Yes, that's a good specimen 
of the Cerastium aquaticum, I daresay, but 
if you go gathering any more, you owl, I'll 
bark your shins. There! I've dug the 
foundation of our future home, so bring up 
the pole and stick her in. There—steady ! " 

Thus chattered St. Maur, as he and Rob 
worked away as cheery as blackbirds. The 
tent-pole (a handy contrivance taken from 
Rotterdam’s pack in sections and pieced 
together) was soon raised ; ropes were pegged 
down round it, and, snow-white canvas being 
stretched over these, quite a presentable 
little wigwam reared its head over the 
boulders, giving a homely touch to the wild 
and rugged landscape. 

Next they proceeded to unload the pan- 
niers, stowing each article snugly away 
under cover of the tent, and checking it off 
as they did so with the stump of a lead-pencil 
on a “list” which covered a page of fools. 
cap paper. 

Three tin plates, ditto cups, saucers, 
and spoons, two knives, ditto forks, one 
small tin dish with lid, one brass kettle, 
one box flints with steel, four pounds 
candles, one tub butter, one bag oatmeal, 
one sack flour, quarter-bushel potatoes, 
one pound tea, ditto coffee, half-stone sugar, 
two-pound loaf of bread, chunk of cheese, 
one bottle elderberry wine = 

All this Rob Darroch chanted aloud, then 
stopped and eyed St. Maur reproachfully. 

“Whats the matter now?” asked St. 
Maur. 

“ Bless my soul if you haven't been and 
gone and left the jam behind!“ 

"Jam? Pm sure I put it in that pannier 
there. Let's look." 

For answer Rob turned the pannier upside 
down and gave it a kick. 

There's no jam there. I've unpacked 
everything. And it was Scott's raspberry 
jam—the very best. Oh, you owl! Good- 
ness, what's that?!“ 

Cuckoo / cuckoo / cuck»o / resounded from 
the tent. 

“Why!” ejaculated Darroch, “if there 
isn’t a cuckoo in our canvas home!“ 

St. Maur flung back the tent-flap with a 
theatrical gesture, and pointed inside. 
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“ That was my idea,” he chortled, grinning 
from ear to ear. “ What d'ye think of it, 
Rob Darroch ? " 

Rob burst into a loud guffaw, and even 
Lord Archie deigned to smile, for there, 
hanging to the tent-pole, was a tiny cuckoo- 
clock. It was striking the hour—that is to 
say, a little door in the face of the thing was 
open, at which stood a wooden cuckoo, 
cuckooing for all it was worth. 

There you go ! " cried Darroch, smother- 
ing his laughter and pretending to fly into 
a rage—" there you go and bring this 
bothersome thing and forget the jam ! It's 
just like you! What did y' bring it for?“ 

“ I hooked it out of the kitchen at the 
seminary,’ said St. Maur. Sarah is 
always vowing she'l boil it, it's such a 
nuisance; so I packed it, thinking to give 
you a surprise. I was just waiting to hear 
it strike when you began about the jam, and 
it struck in beautifully, didn't it? Why, 
bless me, there it is again!“ 

The door of the clock opened, the bird 
.reappeared, gave three idiotic hoots, and 
vanished. 

It's been shaken up on the journey, 
that's what it is," explained St. Maur. 
* I must take it to pieces when I've time, 
and clean it." 

“Come on and get something to eat, 
and leave the thing," said Darroch. Cut 
some heather and make a blaze, and 
we'll boil the kettle. And look here, is 
Rotterdam all right, d'ye think? Should we 
hobble him? He won't run off, will he?“ 

Not he," answered St. Maur; he's 
all right. Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful 
skyscape! See those fluffy little clouds ? 
They look like sheep that the wind is shep- 
herding across the A 

" Rubbish! Go and cut the heather. 
Take the case-knife and cut the heather, 
can’t you? I'll go and root up some of 
those miserable little gean-bushes under the 
crags, and we'll make a roaring big fire, and 
sit round it and have a laze—and devour 
some provender.” 

* Right you are, old man," said St. Maur; 
and off they went in different directions, 
whistling cheerily, leaving his idle lordship 
standing at the tent-door with his hands 
deep in his pockets and his legs gvide apart. 

Wading amongst the heather, St. Maur 
startled an old cock grouse. Up the bird 
rose with a loud hok-hok-hok, skiniming 
away over a patch of bracken; and the 
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lad's sharp eyes noted three or four young 
ones scuttling after it through the deep 
heather close by. This reminded him of 
Pepper-box, the shot-gun, and, looking 
over towards the cliff, he saw Rob Darroch 
in the act of picking it up. 

“I say, old man," said Darroch, when 
they met a few minutes later near the tent, 
St. Maur with an armful of heather and Rob 
with the gun over his shoulder, trailing three 
small bushes after him, ‘ I'll leave you to 
make the fire yourself, if you don't mind. 
I saw a trout leap in the burn a minute ago, 
and I'm going down to try my luck." 

“ Do," answered the other. The rod 
is hanging in the bag on the tent-po'e. And 
see here—use a dry fly for this once—a grey 
gnat—it's heaps better than a sunk one. 
I've often dinned that into your ears, but 
you won't believe me, you obstinate old 
beggar! And you're always using that 
abomination, a yellow Sally!“ 

Darroch grinned as he hitched back the 
tent-flap and reached for the rod. The 
subject of "dry flies" and "sunk flies " 
and grey gnats and yellow Sallies was one 
over which the two were constantly having 
mild disputes. Each, of course, held like 
a limpet to the bed-rock of his opinion; 
but it was fun to try and convert the other; 
a most excellent way, indeed, of wasting time. 

Darroch departed with the rod, chuckling. 

„Click!“ went St. Maur's flint and steel. 
He had arranged the cut heather in a heap 
on a low flat boulder in front of the tent-door, 
and piled a few of the gean-bush branches 
on top ; and he was now crouched under the 
lee of the tent, puffing away at a piece of 
tinder, his cheeks blown out like the pictures 
of Æolus in ancient Spanish charts. The 
tinder smoked doubtfully a minute, then 
flared up; he applied it to the heather, and 
soon it was hissing and crackling, burning 
redly and throwing up a keen sweet smell 
into the air. 

* Here, Orme Angus," he said bluntly, 
turning to Archie, who was looking on with 
a listless air, get the kettle and run down 
to the burn and fill it, won't you? I tell 
you, you'll not get your share of the rations 
if you don’t hustle and do some work. Each 
must fend for himself—that’s the rule.” 

"I don’t want your rations,” said his 
lordship, flushing. “ I only want to know 
what's the shortest way from here to Pol- 
kemmet. Tell me, and I'll take myself off 
at once." . 

(To be continued.) 
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* Poll—what ? ” queried St. Maur, with 
raised eyebrows. 

“ Polkemmet. It's the name of the big 
house near here where Lady Kilbarchan 
lives. She's my aunt." 

“ Look here, if you're having another 
attack of the complaint you had in the cave 
place up there, you'd better go down and 
soak your noddle in the burn for a bit. I 
don't know anything about Poll-what's-its- 
name or Lady Kilbarchan, and if you men- 
tion 'em again to me I'll punch your head. 

“ The fact is," continued St. Maur, “ you're 
a conceited little beast; which is a pity. 
for you seem to be English like myself, and 
it would be a pity if Rob Darroch, who is 
Scotch and the most decent fellow under 
the sun, should get the idea into his head 
that you are a typical South - country 
youngster. I'm mad with you. You may be 
what you say: I'm not bothering about that: 
to me you are simply a little ass with a 
swollen head that I'm fairly on the itch to 
reform. Now, I've preached to you enough. 
Look pleasant and don't be à muff, and 
you'll get on all right; put on ‘starchy ’ 
airs and sulk and I'll give you such a basting 
as you never dreamt of in all your 
Hullo ! Here's Rob come back." 


“(I cuist my line in Largo Bay, 
An’ fishes I caugbt nine; 
There's tliree to boil, and three to fry, 
An' three to bait the line!’” 


So sang Rob Darroch as he gleefully 
pranced up to the tent, holding up a fine 
trout by the tail for the others to see. 

"Only one, Rob!"' cried St. Maur. 
" Hang it, man! you have been using a 
wet fly! That confounded yellow Sally 
again! That’s just like ii 

“ Ha, ha!" laughed Rob, and he took 
his other hand from behind his back and 
displayed a second fish—larger and plumper 
than the first. 

* Oh, ho!” said St. Maur, changing his 
note. ''So you've taken my advice at last, 
Rob, and tried a dry cast? Good for you! 

Darroch chuckled, and, taking the rod 
from his shoulder, showed & third trout (of 
the superlative degree as regards size) 
dangling on the line. 

St. Maur’s face twisted itself into a comical 
expression of disgust, for he saw at a glance 
that Rob had, as a matter of fact, been 
using his usual “ abomination of a yellow 
Sally.” 


MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 
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„Now then, young feller,” growled the 
ruffian, the less you squeal the 
better it'll be for you.” 

With that he tied my arms behind me, 
and with a swiftness that argued a well-laid 
plot I was seized by two other men and 
bundled on deck. A thick morning mist 
had settled on the ocean. I could see 
nothing beyond the distance of a few yards, 
and all eager searchings for my two com- 

anions in distress were vain. Presently, 
ooming out of the fog. there appeared, 
amidship, an open gangway. Could it be 
possible that these inhuman brutes were 
going to hurl me into the sea as they had 
probably done with my friends? The 
thought overcame me, and I writhed and 
struggled with the strength of despair. But 
like a dead leaf in a hurricane I was borne 
along the moist and slippery deck. As 
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we reached the bulwarks I looked down. 
Uncle Dick and Douglas were below, lying 
bound hand and foot in one of the Kitti- 
wake's boats. Captain Park was standing 
over them holding the boat against the 
ship's side with a handspike. Scarcely had 
I taken in these details when a voice called 
out : 

Haul away, boys!“ and I was shot into 
the air with an alarming suddenness. Then 
came a swift descent, and a moment later 
I was stumbling abeut in the boat. Captain 
Park seized the rope by which I had been 
lowered, and, before I had succeeded in 
finding a footing. he was dangling in the 
air a good twelve feet above us. The 
Kittiwake seemed to drift away into the fog, 
and the last we saw of her the skipper and 
his first mate were leaning over the bulwarks 
waving an ironical farewell. 


The calamity had apparently stunned us 
all. We looked from side to side in silence, 
but the water faded into the mist, and the 
mist waved to and fro its wizard scarfs 
that would probably end by wrapping us 
for ever from human sight and knowledge. 

“ Well, boys," said Uncle Dick sardonic- 
ally (and his voice sounded very loud in so 
much silence), " this is called being cut 
adrift. It was the fate of Hendrik Hudson 
and his adherents, as perhaps you may 
remember." 

Douglas, curled up in the stern, moaned 
like a frightened animal, and my throat 
was too dry to speak. 

* We shall have to get out of these ropes 
somehow," went on my uncle, struggling 
inetlectually with his own bonds. Do 
you think either of you can——" 

I made an effort, and, to iny delight and 


surprise, wriggled myself free. In the hurry 
the cords must have been imperfectly tied. 
Less than one minute sufficed to set the 
others as free as I was, and Uncle Dick said, 
* Now we shall be better able to meet our 
difficulties.” 

I knew that this talk was only to encourage 
me and Douglas, for behind it was a very 
anxious manner, and once or twice, as I 
looked at my uncle’s face, there was an 
expression on it very like terror. 

** They have been kind enough," said he 
presently, to provide for us a few biscuits 
and a little water.” 

** Yes," said Douglas with an effort, but 
in the South Atlantic that won't last long. 
Unless we are somewhere near the coast 
of Africa, or sight a ship very soon, it is 
easy to tell what will become of us.” 

Uncle Dick made no reply to this, though 
Iam sure he heard as well as I did a reproach 
in Douglas's tone. 

** We ought to have stopped together last 
night," went on my cousin, “and with 
proper management might have got control 
of the Kittiwake ourselves." 

As he spoke a magical thing happened. 
The fog lifted like a white curtain, and there, 
not a hundred yards away, was a rocky 
coast rising to low green hills. The rest 
was lost in mist, but as we gazed in silent 
rapture a few pa:m-trees and breadths of 
blossoming plants came into view. 

* Just as I thought,” cried Douglas, almost 
jubilantly; that's the West Coast of Africa 
or an island near to it.” 

Out with the oars, Ted," cried Uncle 
Dieck. They would have been fruitless 
before the fog lifted. Park was probably 
a little out of his reckoning." 

We were at work in no time, but pulled 
up on getting near land to choose a safe 
harbour. 'This was no easy task at first, 
but fortunately there was little or no sea 
on, and we were able to get sufficiently near 
to work our way in at last through a narrow 
channel that would have wrecked the boat 
in rougher water. As it was, we felt a 
nasty grind when she took the shore, and 
had not Uncle Dick jumped out to relieve 
her of his weight, she would probably have 
sprung a leak. Douglas and I followed, 
and together we hauled her high and dry. 

It was a long and narrow island on which 
we had landed, separated from what appeared 
to be the mainland by a channel not much 
more than a furlong wide. The island 
was little else than solid rock, and the chance 
of maintaining ourselves there was no better 
than it had been on the open sea. As the 
light grew stronger it did not increase 
our topographical knowledge much, and 


A oss comrade has gone home, messieurs. 
He is well off now." 

It was a month since Pierre had been 
removed to the hospital tent, and we were 
waiting to proceed, under the escort of the 
friendly sergeant, to our day's work. 

No need to grieve for him," the sergeant 
continued briskly. 

" No," said Vincent. he'll get justice 
now, with a little mercy thrown in. He's 
gone before a kinder taskmaster than 
Louis Buonaparte.” 

* Hush, comrade ! 
March!“ 

The news of our young companion's 


No treason! Ready! 
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Uncle Dick, after thoroughly exploring our 
immediate neighbourhood, came to the 
conclusion that we ought to lose no time 
in crossing the channel beyond. To this 
Douglas was greatly opposed. 

" How do we know what the character 
of the natives may be?" he said. “I'd 
rather stay here and put up signals to attract 
the notice of some passing ship." 

Uncle Dick did not deign to respond. 
He simply told us to help him over with the 
boat. It was an arduous task, but by 
emptying her first we succeeded in working 
her by degrees over the ridge of land and 
down the opposite slope. Uncle Dick 
insisted on leaving all the provisions, such 
as they were, on the island, and, refusing to 
let me accompany him, set out on his 
voyage of discovery. Before starting. he 
promised that we should see him again as 
qu:ckly as possible with any fruits obta:nable. 

While I was watching his boat on its way 
to the mainland, filled with horrible mis- 
givings Douglas was busy searching the 
shore for anything that would answer the 
purpose of a signal, and Uncle Dick had 
scarcely shipped his oars on the farther 
side of the channel when my cousin gave 
out a joyous cry. He had found the spar 
of a wrecked ship tumbled among the rocks 
by the last tide. Together we hauled it on 
to the higher ground, and started the more 
difficult feat of erecting it. To dig a hole 
in the rocky surface of the island was, of 
course, out of the question, so we resorted 
to the expedient of building a socket with 
the loose pieces of rock scattered along the 
shore. Neither of us being gifted with great 
engineering ability, we bu!lt this marvellous 
pedestal for our flagstaff first, and then 
sought to raise the heavy spar and lower it 
into the central cavity. By chance our 
failures to accomplish this feat did not 
result in loss of life, but the peril was so 
great that we abandoned the scheme. 
Instead, we hauled down one side of the 
masonry, reared the pole against the remain- 
ing portion, and while one of us held it in 
position the other replaced the stones. 

Douglas looked up with triumph at the 
towering column, but his face darkened, 
and he turned on me with something liko 
fury : 

" You don't seem to have got much 
sense," he said. I've got to do it all. 
What's the use of a bare pole? No passing 
ship would take any notice of that." 

He threw off his coat as he spoke and 
fell to pulling down the stones again. 
I helped in moody silence. My thoughts 
had been following Uncle Dick, or I really 
believe it would have struck me that the 

(To be concluded.) 
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death, though not unexpected, affected us 
deeply. It was a sad ending—in a foreign 
land, far from home and friends, surrounded 
by strangers, with not one familiar face 
upon which his closing eyes could rest their 
last glance. 

We marched aleng slowly, gloomily ; 
we toiled, up to our knees in mud and dirt, 
silently ; we scarcely exchanged a word all 
day, and at night, weary and depressed, 
flung ourselves down on our miserable beds 
caring little what happened. 

Vincent was the first to speak. Com- 
rades,” said he, when we had finished our 
supper, ** I am sick of this life, and am going 
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pole ought to have something on the top. 
By the time we had got it up again with 
Douglas’s coat hanging limply from the 
summit, two good hours must have passed, 
and hunger began to torment us. 

The hot sun was well above the horizon, 
but there was no sail in sight and—Uncle 
Dick had not come back. I walked over 
to the other side of the island. The boat 
was where he had left it—desolate and 
empty, but as I was about to turn away 
I saw a figure steal from among the foliage 
and make its way to the boat. At th» 
same moment Douglas called out : 

„A ship! Aship! Iseea ship!” 

I ran back to him at top speed, and there 
on the far horizon was a low line of smoke. 
It evidently rose from the funnel of a large 
steamer, but what chance was there of 
attracting notice at such a distance? I 
was torn two ways, but the passing of the 
ship seemed less of a disaster just then 
than the loss of our boat. With that gone, 
how were Douglas and I to reach the main- 
land? I told him of what I had seen; I 
pointed out the danger that it threatened ; 
but he paid no heed, yelling and gesticulating 
toward the ship in a condition little short 
of frenzy. Oh, why had not Uncle Dick 
returned? I sped back to my pont of 
outlook. The boat was half-way across 
the channel heading for the spot on which 
I stood. I watched it coming with the 
strongest interest. The person who pro- 
pelled it was a female. and the heavy oars 
were evidently all but beyond her strength. 
A few more strokes, and I saw that she was 
in the dress of a European. With a thank- 
fulness hard to describe, I realised that she 
was probably the wife of some missionary 
who would give us a welcome in this uncouth 
land. But suddenly the blood leapt to my 
head, a giddiness seized my limbs, and I 
could have yelled with nervous agitation 
when I saw that the person in the boat was 
my sister Edith. 

The ropes that the first mate of the 
Kittiwake had used that morning had not 
paralysed me as this discovery did. It was 
only when the boat was within twenty 
yards of the shore that I recovered the 
power of action. Then, with a thousand 
thoughts surging through my brain, I ran 
like a deer back to Douglas, and, seizing him 
roughly by the arm, shook him as though 
he had been asleep. 

“ Douglas, Douglas!" I cried. “ My 
sister Edith is coming to us in the boat, 
and it means that we are in the Scilly Isles. 
Don’t you understand? We are in the 
Scilly Isles! Wake up man, before you 
make a fool of yourself.” 


— n xo d.c 


to end it. Pierre has gone, ond we shall 
follow quickly enough. M. Durande is 
getting weaker every day.“ 

" But what can be done?” asked my 
patron. “It seems to me that we are 
helpless. If we managed to reach Algiers 
we could not get away.“ 

“ True, monsieur, but we should not go 
to Algiers. I propose to cross the country, 
and to trust our lives to the natives." 

“ Without food, or clothes, or money ? 
It is impossible!“ 

“We can but die!” observed Vincent, 
* and that is no more than we shall do here.” 

But M. Durande has friends in France! 
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I said. “Surely they wil endeavour to 
rescue him! 

* They may try, but they won't succced. 
Besides, who is to say they are not in prison 
themselves ? No, no; depend on it, if we 
are to escape we must trust to our own 
efforts." 

* Still," said my patron, ‘‘ there may be 
a slight chance, and your plan is desperate. 
Let us wait a little longer.' 

“ And if these friends don't turn up within 
& month, monsieur, you will come with 
me?" 

** Yes," agreed M. Durande. “I give you 
my word, though I fear you will find me 
only & drag upon you." 

* Nonsense," cried the old soldier cheer- 
fully. “ I know better. Now, let us sleep 
and husband our strength; we shall need 
it.' 

I pass rapidly over the dreary days that 
followed; one was precisely like another, 
and all were miserable. Sometimes we 
were drenched by the heavy rains ; at others 
scorched by the blazing sun; but always 
we must work, work, work, until the tools 
fell from our blistered and nerveless hands. 

Three weeks dragged by, and at every 
succeeding day the old soldier grew more 
and more impatient. 

* We are but losing strength and wasting 
time!" he exclaimed irritably. '' These 
friends of monsieur are mere moonshine.” 

“We have not much longer to wait," 
I replied, “and then, if they have done 
nothing, we can start on your wild enter- 
prise.” 

“ We must begin to-morrow to save some 
of our rations," he said, his face brighten- 
ing. If the guards are sent to search for 
us, we may have to lie hidden for a day or 
two! "Tis a pity we are without funds." 

This was, indeed, a most serious draw- 
back, and in my opinion rendered any 
attempt at escape almost hopeless from the 
start. We were already in rags and almost 
barefoot ;;M. Durande was ill; we could buy 
neither clothes nor provisions, and must 
cross burning deserts and scale huge preci- 
pices before reaching tie shore. 

But Vincent was buoyed up by a secret 
hope of which I knew nothing until that 
night, after my patron had fallen asleep. 
He had a vision before him, not of safety 
alone, but of fortune. It was a strange 
story he told me, and one that kept me 
awake long after he had finished speaking. 

The event happened while I was serving 
in the Foreign Legion," he began. As 
you know, the Legion is composed of the 
wildest fellows in the world, and I had been 
drafted into it for punishment. We were 
sent on the most desperate errands; we 
carried our lives in our hands ; fought against 
the greatest odds, and did the most reckless 
deeds. Death was no hardship to a soldier 
of the Legion—you understand ? ” 

“ Yes," I answered, grasping his mean- 
ing. 

One night we had camped out near 
Constantine, and had just eaten our supper 
when the order was given to fall in. We 
were half dead with fatigue, but our com- 
mander had received information that a 
powerful Emir retreating before another 
party of our troops was just ahead of us. 
It was rumoured that he had with him all 
his cattle and a vast store of treasure." 

And you were eager for the treasure ! ” 

It was not likely to come our way. 
However, we set out, marching along 
narrow goat-tracks, descending deep gullies, 
scrambling up mountain - sides, skirting 
thick woods, till some of the men dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. Still we pushed 
on, encouraged by stumbling across two 
or three dead donkeys.” 

* You were on the right track ! ” 


. afterwards learned, 
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A grim smile played cver his weather- 
beaten features. `“ A sudden dose of lead 
which killed three of our officers outright 
proved that! he said; and five minutes 
later we were all fighting like madmen for 
our lives. The Legion had never been in 
a hotter corner. Our losses were enormous ; 
our men fell fast, but we pushed stubbornly 
on, and at last the Arabs fled. Carried 
away by blind rage, we rushed after them, 


some in one direction, some in another, 


without order and without method. The 
pursuit was maintained for miles, and 


scores of cattle and prisoners were swept 


to the rear.” 

And the Emir?" I asked excitedly, 
for the story of these wild doings strangely 
interested me. 

" His horse saved him, and he escaped. 
Ilost my way in the darkness, and wandered 
about aimlessly till morning. I was in a 
narrow glen, flanked on each side by tower- 
ing rocks, and, being thoroughly exhausted, 
I flung myself down in a secluded spot and 
fell fast asleep. When I wakened the sun 
was up, and the daylight showed me a very 
curious sight. A man was moving along 
the glen with all the stealth of a tiger track- 
ing its prey. He was an Arab, and, as I 
one of the Emir's 
soldiers. Some distance behind him, two 
other men followed—they were Kabyles. 

* Kabyles ? ” 

They inhabit the mountains near the 
coast—they are very fierce and warlike, and 
will give Buonaparte a hard nut to crack 
yet. These two were stalking the Arab, 
while I looked on wondering what would 
happen next. They must have gone to 
work clumsily, for presently he turned 
round in evident alarm, and, catching sight 
of them, bounded off at full speed, with the 
Kabyles in full chase." 

" Did the poor fellow get away?” I 
asked eagerly. 

No; they were too quick for him, and, 
seeing that, he turned boldly and tackled 
them both. He was a gallant fellow enough, 
but no match for his opponents, so, picking 
up my gun, I ran down to join the fray. I 
spitted one of the mountaineers with m 
bayonet ; the other, already badly hurt, fled, 
and then I turned to the Arab, who was 
dangerously wounded. I bandaged his 
hurts as well as I could, and fetched some 
water, for which he was grateful. 

“ < May the blessing of Allah light on you, 
generous stranger! he whispered ; but you 
must fly; this man's comrade will return 
with a host of his friends, and you will be 
slain.’ 

“< But what is it all about? I asked. 
Why did these Kabyles set on you ?’ 

" He shook his head. ‘Perhaps they 
suspected, he said feebly. - 

“ * Suspected what? ' I asked. 

“ Then he hastily told me a curious story. 


He was one of the Emir's followers, and ' 


had been entrusted with a portion of the 
treasure, When the fight began, he rode 
off, but, losing his way in the darkness, was 
overtaken by our troops. He managed 
to escape, carrying the gold and jewels 
with him. Finding himself hard pressed 
again, he hid the treasure in a cleft of the 
rocks in the glen, and once more got away. 
Of what had happened on his return I was 
of course aware." 


" Did he show you where the treasure . 


was hidden?" I asked, my interest now 
thoroughly roused. 

He tried to do so, but the effort was 
too much for him, and in less than five 
minutes he was dead." 

But did you not search for yourself?“ 

“ The last breath had barely left his body 
when the Kabyles came down, fifty or sixty 
strong, and I had to run. It was a terrible 


race, and long before reaching my comrades 
I was blind and dizzy, with the blood coming 
from my nostrils in great spurts. For 
several weeks I lay helpless in the hospital 
at Constantine, and was then invalided to 
Algiers. I have never been in that part 
of the country since, and no one has ever 
before heard the Arab's story." 

Why have you told it to me? 

* Because," he said, “I am counting 
on you to help me in searching for the 
hidden treasure. We have resolved to 
leave the camp, and we cannot go to Algiers.” 

"That is so," I " We should 
simply be captured and thrown into prison.“ 

The safest port for us is Djidgelly ; and 
this is what I propose to do. We will make 
our way to Milah—that is near Constan- 
tine—and seek for the treasure. If we find 
it, the rest is easy; we can buy our way 
across the Kabyle mountains, and bribe the 
Dr of some fishing-smack to carry us to 

urope. 

** But," said I doubtfully, is the treasure 
at all likely to be still in its hiding-place ? ” 

„Why not?” he asked. The Arab is 
dead, and no one else knew of its existence.” 

But such a long time has passed! I 
protested. 

" Well" he said crossly, ''if we find 
nothing we are no worse off; in any case 
we must go to Djidgelly, and it is worth 
travelling a few yards out of one's way to 
pick up a fortune." 

" Rather!" I exclaimed quickly, and, 
long after my companion was asleep, I lay 
awake, building all kinds of gorgeous castles 
on no other foundation than the Emir's lost 
treasure. 

: When M. Durande was told the story next 
day he simply laughed, but at the same time 
he agreed to place himself under Vincent's 
guidance. For,“ said he, as long as 
we leave the country, it matters little to me 
by which door we go out." 

" Why not make a start to-night, mon- 
sieur ? " said the old soldier ; ** the month is 
nearly up." 

“ No, my friend, we will wait the full 
time; impatience has lost many a good 
prize before now.” 

Ay. and patience, too!" grumbled 
Vincent, as we left the tent to proceed to 
our daily labour. 

I did scant work that day, all my thoughts 
being centred on the coming enterprise. 
As far as I could judge, there was little 
difficulty in leaving the camp unobserved, 
as long as we did not attempt to travel 
towards Algiers; the real danger would 
come from the Arabs of the plains and the 
Kabyles of the mountains. I knew well 
enough that we were about to take our 
lives in our hands, but the prospect of 
freedom and the chance of securing a fortune 
blinded me in great measure to the perils 
of the expedition. 

After supper we were standing in front 
of our tent talking. for the evening was 
fine, when a man wrapped in a flowing 
bournous, which at one time had doubtless 
been white, approached us. His skin was 
brown, his hair black and lank, his eyes were 
dark and piercing. He was one of the 
trading Kabyles who sometimes visited the 
camp for the purpose of selling goods to the 
French soldiers. 

“ Take no notice of me," he said, coming 
close to us, but tell me if one of you is 
Monsieur Durande ! ” 

“Iam M. Durande," replied my patron. 

“ Ah, that is well. Go into your tent, 
and presently, when the soldiers are not 
looking, I will bring you a visitor." 

He proceeded a little way, turned, walked 
back, and disappeared, leaving us in a state 
of considerable excitement. 

(To be continued.) 


1. TomMY (slaying at his uncles): "I don't think 
you can slide down the banisters, Uncle Bob.” 

UNC. x Bos: “Yes, Tommy, I think I can slide 
down them just as I did thirty years ago.” 


Es midday meals, however, as nature 

began to remind us, time must be made, 
so, seated on a convenient boulder, with our 
lunch and Llyn Ogwen simultaneously 
spread before us, we divided a short half. 
hour between refreshment and admiring 
contemplation of his sullen waters. Then 
we began our ascent, promising yet grander 
and even more impressive prospects once 
we had surmounted that granite pyramid 
of 3,000 feet. 

Toiling breathlessly from rock to rock, 
vividly were we reminded once more of 
our old acquaintances, Scafell and Great 
Gable. 

Llyn Ogwen was already dwindling, its 
three-quarters of a mile seeming shrunk to 
a mere pond; but still our goal soared far 
and serenely overhead. On and up we 
struggled, the boulders growing larger as 
we ascended, whilst here and there we 
found ourselves upon the brink of some 
tremendous precipice and gazed down into 
the gulf with a fearful fascination, clutching 
the rocks with a firm grip lest the wind 
that blew so fiercely here should sweep us 
to destruction below. Another panting and 
gasping half-hour, and at last we stood 
triumphant by the two strange upright 
rocks that mark Tryfan’s highest point. 

It was a thrilling and wondrous scene 
that we looked down and around upon. 
The crest of Glyder Fawr hid Snowdon’s 
summit, but the Carnedds Dafydd and 
Llewelyn—mountains next in height to 
Snowdon himself—fronted us; while to the 
south stood Moel Siabod, and deep down 
in the troughs of this vast sea of mountains 
gleamed many a lake and stream. We had 
rather hoped for a cloud to wander our way 
for the sake of the experience, but the sky 
had cleared as the afternoon wore on, and 
now it was an almost bare heaven above— 
or, rather, around us. That need not have 
troubled us, however, had we known, for we 
were destined to have more than enough of 
cloudland on the morrow. 

We wished it had been possible to wait 
there until the sun that was now westering 
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should set, but, reflecting on the time taken 
and the difficulties met with in our ascent, 
even in sunlight, we did not care to risk 
doubling both by descending in darkness. 
And well it was we did not delay, for, on those 
steep sides, in many places almost perpen- 
dicular, the descent proved scarcely less 
arduous than our upward climb, and b 

the time we had struck the valley path 
once more and were heading for home, the 
moon had risen clear of Moel Siabod and 
poured a faint peaceful light into the valley. 

Cloudless and serene, the sky seemed 
full of promise that the weather had at last 
determined to retrieve its character, and 
it was full of confidence and happy anticipa- 
tion that we looked forward to the morrow. 

But, alas! for the emptiness of hoping: 
when we awoke it was to a world shrouded 
and sad under its pall of driving cloud. It 
seemed that our short respite was already 
over. The storm-fiend had us in his grasp 
again. From our window we could see the 
low, grey vapours scudding swiftly along, 
hiding the ridge of Moel Siabod in their 
drooping folds, and sad experience made us 
fear the worst. But who knew? It was 
still early and all might yet be well. So, 
trusting, as we breakfasted we laid our 
plans for the day—to ascend Snowdon by 
way of Gorphwysfa and “the zigzags,” 
descending to Llanberis for the night. 

It was the natural route by which to scal3 
Snowdon from Capel Curig, but quite apart 
from that consideration was the one we 
should have chosen from the guide-book’s 
recommendation of it as the most difficult 
and picturesque of all ways up the mountain. 
So, philosophically determined to make the 
best of whatever weather befell us, we 
passed the not particularly striking Capel 
Curig lakes and turned into the road leading 
between the Glyders and Moel Siabod, 
straight on to the dark purple curve of 
Snowdon’s precipices. 

Here again along the valley rushed a 
glass-clear stream, now sliding smoothly 
over shelving rocks, now leaping and dashing 
itself into spray and foam against the 


boulders that lay scattered plentifully in 
its course, whilst the little bridge that 
crossed it, and whose rough, square, stone 
supporte testified to the strength of the 
current it had sometimes to withstand, 
surpassed, in primitive quaintness, anything 
of the kind we had ever seen. The tempta- 
tion to turn it to artistic account was a 
strong one, but a halt of two hours or more 
so soon after we had got afoot, with such 
a task as Snowdon before us, and, more- 
over, a threatening sky above, seemed 
scarcely advisable, so, regretfully, we turned 
away to pursue our journey. 

Happily, there were other matters beside 
regrets and forebodings demanding our atten- 
tion, and amongst them that wonderful view 
of the Beddgelert Valley, into which Snow- 
don’s mighty buttresses descended all but 
perpendicularly. And the sight, more won- 
drous still, of that tremendous sweep of 
precipices—Snowdon himself—their summits 
lost in a swirl of eddying mist. 

It was not altogether good news that we 
heard at Gorphwysfa. Discussing prospects 
and light refreshments in company with a 
tourist bound: for Capel Curig, and who 
had just descended from an early ascent 
of the mountain, we learned that we must 
expect to see little more than a grey smother 
of cloud, and that there was slight hope 
of its clearing. But we had set out for 
Snowdon, and Snowdon it should be. So, 
with just a passing look down into the dark 
defile of Lianberis, which we intended, all 
being well, to explore on the morrow, 
we turned off into the rough track at the 
foot of Crib Coch. 

Awe-inspiring were the views we had of 
this sublime outpost of Snowdon as we 
skirted his base. Stumbling on along the 
rugged path we reached Llyn Llydaw’s steely 
expanse, ruffled into racing wavelets b 
the gusts that fiercely swept it. The pat 
now led toward a stone causeway, by which 
we crossed, and then followed the track 
along the farther shore, the scene growing 
more and more wild and impressive as we 
penetrated toward the heart of the mountain, 
the aspect of gloomy solitude being only 
intensified by the presence of some deserted 
mine-workings dating back, as we read, to 
the time of the Romans. 

It was here that a final warning reached 
us in a fierce squall and a heavy shower that 
hid the precipices opposite in its driving 
veil. But even as we were basely debating 
a revision of our plan, it ceased, and, ashamed 
of our wavering, we crept from under our 
sheltering rock and pressed onward, hoping 
against hope as we watched the furious race 
of mist and cloud above us. Being as yet at 
the foot of this labyrinth of mountains we 
were somewhat protected, though we could 
vividly realise the tempest’s terrific and 
increasing force from the mad scurry over- 
head; but soon the track ascended, and now 
with every foot of altitude the wind that 
raved about us gathered strength. 

It was indeed a blind hope that led us on 
in the face of such dark menacings, but, 
having come so far, to retreat was scarcely 
less difficult than to continue on, and we 
were encouraged by the rain not having, 
so far, recommenced. Thus, by crafty and 
cunning degrecs, the malignant storm-fiend 
lured us to our fate, and we continued our 
ascent until Livn Glaslyn was reached. 

The scene we now looked upon would 
have been a fit setting for the weirdest of 
Dante’s imaginings. Immediately under 
that Titanic wall, a thousand feet and more 
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in height, and black with brooding shadow, 
lay the strangely blue-green water of the 
lake, vext and swept as if by a whirlwind. 
We could measure the fury of the con. 
flicting gusts by the astonishing appearance 
of its surface as it was caught up in dense 
clouds of spray that scurried and whirled 
away in torn shreds and fierce spirals. 
Sublime must be the aspect of that dark 
tarn at all times, but assuredly never more 
so than as we saw it then, the sport of the 
storm-spirits, its ring of vertical precipices 
soaring into a wild flurry of driving mist- 
wreaths. 

Climbing now commenced in real and grim 
earnest, for here began “the zigzags.” 
The howling gusts that raged about us, and 
which steadily increased in violence as we 
mounted higher from the partial shelter 
below, male our progress as slow and difti- 
cult as if we fought our way in the face of 
the resistance of a maddened and deter- 
mined enemy. Every few moments, or 
wherever a larger boulder gave a little 
shelter, we had to pause to regain breath, and 
it was at one such moment that we noticed 
a grey film had gathered about us, and knew 
we were entering cloudland. 

We had been inclined to think lightly of 
the warnings against the dangers of Snow- 
don’s mists; but now began to perceive 
their true significance and how so many 
have fallen victims to this vague grey 
treachery. 

A foot or so beyond us the ground was 
utterly hidden, while to look above or around 
us was like peering at close quarters into bales 
of white wool. Only by scanning the 
ground at our feet for newly turned stones 
and occasional footprints could we know 
whether we were still upon the track, the 
ground on either side falling steeply away 
into we knew not what appalling gulfs or 
fearful chasms. 

But, even then, there was worse to 
follow, for our difficulties and dangers were 
suddenly and enormously increased by a 
deluge of water that fell upon us. To term 
it rain would be absurdly inadequate. 
Nor could it be accurately called a down. 
pour, for, driven by the hurricane force of 
the wind, it lashed at us horizontally, 
striking the skin like thick showers of 
pebbles, and so doubling our bewilder- 
ments, Such & phenomenon was only ex- 
plainable by the fact that we were here 
actually among tho sky's vast reservoirs, 
and the deluge we were enduring was at 
that moment pouring wholesale destruction 
on the lowlands far beneath, and, as we after- 
wards saw reported of it, sweeping away 
railway embankments, drowning cattle, 
and devastating harvests by its swift, deep 
floods ; while these furious gusts were now 
issuing forth on their malignant quest of 
labouring ships to scourge and wreck and 
drive ashore, and human life to sport 
with. 

A few seconds and the mountain-side was 
streaming. Shelter there was none; an 
attempt to seek it behind one of the larger 
rocks quickly convinced us of that. Nothing 
remained for it but to face the storm’s full 
fury, which shook us bodily from time to 
time as if in a gigantic grip, and threatened 
to tear us away from our insecure foothold— 
our only protection against that possibility 
being to drop on hands and knees and grasp 
the boulders, rising to stagger on until the 
next terrific gust made us cower again. 

Our one hope and aim now was somehow 
to scramble and battle our way on until we 
could gain the summit and the shelter of its 
small building. Little by little, breath- 
lessly, desperately, with the wild courage 
lent by the grim necessity of the case, we 
crept on. A few moments of that deluge 
h drenched us through, and now we 
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were well-nigh as completely soaked and 
sodden as if we had been plunged overhead 
in the lake below, and presented a pitiable 
spectacle ; but even more so when a vicious 
squall wafted our cap away like a feather 
and left us to brave tho elements, like Lear, 
bareheaded. 

The lessening gradient told us that at last 
we were near the summit, though we knew 
it also by the even greater power of the 
tempest. That the reader may gather some 
true notion of its effect and of our plight, we 
must again remind him that this was at the 
very height, and, as we afterwards learned, 
in the direct course of a storm memorable 
for the destruction it wrought throughout 
England, but in Wales and the western 
counties especially; and we were now 
fronting it on the bare topmost ridge of 
Wales’s loftiest mountain, 3,400 feet above 
sea-level. 

Well might we have exclaimed with 
Edgar Poe. On this day of all days in the 
year! Ah, what demon hath tempted us 
here?" But we had small appetite for 
poetical quotations just then, and, alternately 
running, halting, and clutching at the rocks 
for safety, streaming from head to foot, at 
length a grey mass loomed before us out of 
the driving blur, and with a last effort we 
gained the goal and, with it, shelter. 

Deplorable as was our case, and startling 
as would have been our appearance as we 
entered at any other time and in any other 
place, we found several others in like con- 
dition, tourists, male and female, wringing 
out skirts and jackets before the glowing 
stove, and consulting the proprietor as to 
any chance of betterment and descent to 
Llanberis. 


The mountain railway was out of the 


question, as, owing to the lateness of tho 
hour, that easy way of descending was 
closed to us. As for a night's accommoda- 
tion, even at prohibitive prices, the little 
to spare was already bespoken. The only 
suggestion the proprietor could offer was 
that of reaching Llanberis by following the 
railway track. That plan, after our ex- 
perience of the zigzags,” sounded almost 
inviting, so the consideration that it was 
impossible to be more completely drenched, 
as well as the discomfort and danger of 
remaining long in our skin-soaked condition, 
decided us. 

Outside, the storm lashed and thundered 
without ceasing, but other alternative there 
was none, so, fortifying ourselves with hot 
coffee and solid refreshment, and having 
fortunately been able to purchase a cap in 
place of our lost one, we issued forth again, 
striking across in the direction indicated to 
us for the track. 

Though there was no sign of abatement 
either in the deluge or the hurricane, after 
our late dangers on the far steeper and more 
ex posed face of the mountain, this descending 
direct and unhindered, and often in the 
welcome shelter afforded by a rocky cutting, 
was a simple matter. The sweeping rain 
was scarcely heeded now; it had almost 
become our element. We had no longer to 
grope and peer, wondering and fearing lest 
we should lose our path, but could step 
briskly from sleeper to sleeper, happy in the 
thought that every foot of descent and each 
moment took us nearer to Llanberis and 
the comfort and solace it would have to 
offer. 

Less and less dense grew the mist, and then 
again we emerged from cloudland, to see 
once more the dark, enormous slopes lving 
about us, their clefts everywhere white 
with hoarse and fouming cataracts. We 
were scarcely able, however, to give our 
surroundings their due appreciation. In 
our literally streaming condition we ourselves 
were too much in the nature of a waterfall 


to bestow more than a cursory glance even 
on the famous cascade of Ceunant Mawr, 
magnificent as he might be in the storm- 
swollen state of his waters, considering him 
more in the light of a competitor than in 
that of a striking and separate spectacle. 
Moreover, the roofs and chimneys of Llan- 
beris, now in sight, with their suggestions 
of comfort and dry clothing, engrossed our 
attention. Sorry admission as it is for a 
natur2-lover to make, it was natural 
warmth rather than natural beauty that we 
sought for just then, and in the eagerness 
of that quest even Ceunant Mawrs appeared 
irrelevant. 

And Providence, as if in pity of our 
woful case, ied us to surely the most 
kindly of all Llanberis hostesses. Before 
the magic of her able and sympathetic 
attention. our sorrows vanished into thin 
air as lightly as the stream from our wet 
clothing hanging spread before the cheery 
blaze. Footsore and weary, we were glad 
enough of the necessity for reverting to the 
ways of our childhood by following a hot 
and hasty meal with a prompt and early 
retiring. Long and sound slumber, and the 
awaking to dry clothing, made us forget the 
misery in the wonder and picturesqueness 
of our previous day’s experiences, and, 
feeling no whit the worse for our wetting— 
or, rather, our immersion—we set out for 
the world-famed Pass of Llanberis, un- 
daunted by a still lowering sky. 

Our first thought was to make humble 
amends to Ceunant Mawr, the beautiful 
waterfall we had passed with such scant 
appreciation yesterday. And surely, our 
deep admiration now made full amends, as, 
from the wooded gorge below, we watched 
its waters changing to foam as they fell 
roaring and rumbling into the abyss from 
the rocky ledge above, then sweeping and 
eddying past us in a clear, swift torrent. 
Regaining the road from which we had 
turned aside, we were soon skirting Llyn 
Peris, catching occasional views of its more 
extensive sister-lake, Llyn Padarn—which 
take their names, as we read, from two 
saintly Welshmen of the sixth century. 

Across the water, tier on tier, stood the 
great slate-quarries of Dinorwic, which we 
could well believe had the reputed twenty 
miles of tramways. It was a new and 
wonderful sight, the heart of a mountain 
laid bare to the day, and, even then, 
thunderous explosions that echoed and re- 
echoed telling of man’s untiring subduing of 
nature to his uses—the indomitable being 
who appeared here and there as a minute 
speck eru to be detected in his insignifi- 
cance. 

But for lovers of the past and its story, 
an object of greater interest than any quarry 
could be was the antique tower standin 
sentinel-like at the entrance to the wil 
Pass of Llanberis, and which is the last 
vestige of the once powerful Dolbadarn 
Castle founded by the Welsh prince, Idwal, 
who was afterwards murdered. It was here 
that Llewelyn, the last native prince of 
Wales, imprisoned his traitor-brother, Owen 
Goch, and here, also, that, after his death, 
the Welsh made their last stand against 
Edward r. That fact alone makes Dolba- 
darn a truly inspiring object for a Welsh 
eve and heart to contemplate, and, rene- 
gade sojourners as we are in the land of the 
Norman, the blood of our Celtic ancestors 
stirred within us as we wandered about that 
ragged ruin, and, looking out upon the dark 
sterile heights that closed it in, pictured 
the alien army pouring down their steep 
sides to the attack which succeeded by force 
of overwhelming numbers only. 

As we leave the ancient village of Old 
Llanberis behind us, the mountains on either 
side draw closer, forming the pass itself, 


which, even at this first sight of it, fully 
justified its fame for sublimity. To the 
cight, in gloomy succession, lay the rocky 
flanks forming the base of the Snowdon 
range, and, to the left, those of the Glyders, 
whose other face we had seen from Tryfan ; 
whilst here again a torrent rushed foaming 
along its boulder-littered bed. 

As the morning wore on it began to take 
on an appearance threateningly reminiscent 
of yesterday. Judging by the fuming and 
speeding vapours that swept and coiled 
about Crib Coch at the valley-head and 
along his fellow-heights, once more a cyclone 
was a-brewing in that vast cauldron formed 
by Snowdon's curve Well, at least we could 
congratulate ourselves on not having delayed 
our ascent in hope of a better day ; and as 
for the Llanberis Pass, we had wished to see 
it shadowed in appropriate gloom, and now 
that we had “ the zigzags” well behind us, 
we cared not. If only we might be spared 
the rain, then the gloomier the better, said 
we. 
But no, alas! for here it came—a grey, 
slanting film, drawing its dim veil across 
the frowning slopes, and sending us for 
cover to the huge rocks that lay tumbled 
all about us, carried and left here to be of 
use in such emergencies by some considerate 
glacier. Comfortably seated under one of 
the largest, we were able to realse the 
aspect of a wild day in Llanberis from a 
cave-dweller's point of view; and, believing 
from its suddenness that this was merely a 
shower, turned the time to account by 
making a rapid water-colour impression of 
as much of our surroundings as was visible. 
Circumstances had scarcely been favourable 
to sketching of late, except in the one 
particular that, owing to their being packed 
closely face to face, our first sketches had 
survived their Snowdon soaking without 
further injury than a blur or two, which 
might still be remedied by retouching. 

And as for this sketch, when it was com- 
pleted the rain still descended steadily. 
Vainly we searched for signs of its clearing, 
only to see it grow more and more threaten- 
ing. Nor were they empty threats, for now 
the tempest set in again in dire and dread 
earnest. This was no shower, but a mingled 
hurricane and deluge of the kind we knew 
only too well Everything indicated the 
utter hopelessness of hoping. To go on 
or to return would be equally desperate 
undertakings. Most fortunately we espied 
& possible alternative in a little mountain- 
farm which we had noted on our way, its 
romantic situation at the foot of a cascade 
that thread»d a dark ravine having called 
forth our admiration. A few moments’ 
debate settled the advisability of beating a 
hasty retreat towards it in the hope of the 
inmates providing us with a n ght’s lodging. 

Though we had hoped to reach Capel 
Curig again that evening, there would be 
something to compensate us for defeated 
plans in a n ght passed amid such grandly 
desolate surroundings. So, necessity and 
inclination pointing alike in its direction, 
we left our shelter and made hasty tracks 
for the rough stone bridge that crossed the 
stream towards it. 

Welcome, indeed, was the sight of that 
old-fashioned, cosy interior, where the 
china displayed on the antique dresser 
blinked redly in the bright firelight, and 
thankful enough were we to learn from the 
hale old dame who clattered across the stone 
flooring, a8 we appeared before the door, 
that a night’s accommodation could be had, 
the smallness of the homestead having pre- 
pared us for a possible disappointment. 

Through the rain-lashed window-panes, 
and in happy security, we looked out upon 
the raging elements and black Glyders 
Opposite, more and more conscious of our 
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good fortune as the early dusk heralded 
nightfall, whilst the storm raved and beat 
savagely about the strong stone walls of the 
cottage. As it darkened we perceived that 
our hostess grew anxious about her husband, 
who, it seemed, had gone across the mountains 
on some errand. "Thinking of our late ex- 
perience, and imagining what would have 
been our sensations had darkness been 
added to our other dangers, we could well 
sympathise, and it was with no small feeling 
of relief that we ourselves at last heard the 
door thrown open and saw a streaming and 
breathless figure step in. 

We looked at each other in mutual 
wonder and interest, for visitors here were, 
no doubt, few and far between. A word or 
two in Welsh from his wife explained our 
presence, and then, as we were about to add 
some remarks of our own, we found that this 
was an impossibility, for this true descendant 
of the ancient Britons spoke only his native 
tongue and understood not a word of our 
modern jargon. In spite of this conversa- 
tional drawback, we were a cheerful party 
that surrounded the wide fireplace that 
tempestuous evening, and, when we retired, 
neither the sonorous drumming of the 
neighbouring cataract, nor the storm's 
bo.sterous tumult, nor the muttering com- 
bination of both, could break our deep 
slumbers. 

It was with very anxious eyes that we 
looked for the signs of the weather next 
morning. Low clouds still streamed across 
the sky in swift procession ; but for all that 
we felt hopeful, for they were lifting, and 
some of the lower peaks were already clear 
of their clinging folds. And, best of all, the 
rain was over, though the swollen streams 
that filed the valley with their hoarse 
roaring testified to the late tremendous 
downpour, while our host, who had been 
astir since daybreak, brought us reports of 
a strong bridge swept away like a handful of 
pebbles lower down the pass. Accustomed 
as they were to think lightly of any but the 
severest storms, even they agreed it was 
rarely they ever saw such weather as that 
of the last two days; and as it was to see 
Wild Wales that we had come, we were 
glad to know we had seen it at its very 
wildest. 

We found still better grounds for hope 
about the day's weather when, breakfast 
over, we said goodbye to the little mountain- 
home and its tenants that had given us 
such welcome and timely shelter. "There 
was a lighter look about the sky that told 
of a strengthening sun; and as we crossed 
the brawling torrent, and then turned to 
follow the ascending path to Pen-y-Pass, 
the clouds were still lifting, giving more 
definite promise of a change for the better. 
If the sky were, indeed, to clear, we should 
be tantalised by the thought of Snowdon 
and the glorious view from his summit 
which we had missed; but we had planned 
to reach Bettws-y-Coed, and thus to return 
to Conway to-day, so comforted ourselves 
with the memory of the wonderful prospect 
we had seen from Tryfan, whose height, after 
all, comes only some five hundred feet short 
of that of Snowdon himself. 

From Pen-y-Pass we took our farewell 
view of the noble defile of Llanberis, and 
felt that there was little fear of our ever 
forgetting its vista of dark lowering majesty 
which so many cireumstances had conspired 
to fix indelibly upon our memory and imagina- 
tion. And so past Gorphwysfa, which we 
had left two mornings before so little 
dreaming of the grim and great happenings 
that awaited us, and along to Capel Curig. 

It was the Llugwy's lower and more 
fertile levels we were to follow now, through 
scenes that have provided subjects for many 
& notable painter and painting. For our- 
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selves, however, as we have said, our prefer- 
ence is for wild and rugged, rather than for 
luxuriant and sylvan scenery, and we could 
have wished the Llugwy's lower bends had 
more resembled that part of it which we 
had followed on our way to Tryfan. But 
one must be hard to please if the great 
and wonderful beauty of the stream between 
Capel Curig and Bettws-y-Coed does not 
delight and satisfy. And then, it is not until 
we have seen Moel Siabod from this side 
that we realise his true and mighty pro- 
portions. The summit, which from Capel 
Curig appears as & long and gradually 
ascending ridge, now presents a steep face 
and rocky crest, its wedge-like eminence 
rearing itsclf into the sky and dominating 
the scene without a rival. 

Bend by bend we followed the stream, 
bewildered to decide which was the most 
lovely and entrancing, and listening to 
catch the first low thunders of the Swallow 
Falls which we knew must be close at hand. 
A little farther, and its deep mutterings 
reached us, and soon we were standing on its 
brink, gazing down upon the water curving 
glassily over the gleaming edge, to pour, like 
a wall of crumbling snow, into the dim 
tree-clad gorge, the spreading branches on 
either side dank and dripping in the mist and 
spray of its falling. Thanks to the late 
storms, we saw the famous falls at their very 
best and finest, and any such slight grudge 
against the weather as we may still have 
harboured vanished before that obligation. 
The very air seemed to quake and vibrate 
with the profound and deafening uproar, 
suggesting that the spectre of the much- 
hated Sir John Wynne of Gwydir, reputed 
to haunt its misty gulf with wild wailings 
and lamentations, must have a hard task of 
it to make itself audible. 

Bettws-y-Coed was near at hand now, 
and a pause for the making of a sketch 
would also serve the purpose of a somewhat 
needed rest, so we turned to and coped 
manfully with the difficulties of picturing 
falling water, with what degree of success 
the illustration already given must show. 

Then on once more along the road that 
now wound between trees, touched here and 
there with the gold and red of early autumn. 
The Llugwy was out of sight just now, 
hidden far below at the foot of a thickly 
wooded ravine on our left: but as we 
entered Bettws the road descended to the 
brink of the river again. Its leafy banks 
and the small islets that stemmed the rapid 
current, on many of which grew clusters of 
dark firs or graceful larches, would have 
provided us with a host of subjects had we 
been so minded. But, in the estimation of 
some of us, a scene may suffer from too 
much as well as from too little appreciation, 
and, coming as we did from regions of the 
bleak and sublime, the numerous evidences 
of picnics and excursionists that lay around 
were somewhat of an eyesore.  Noting, 
moreover, the many passers bent im that 
direction, we determined to postpone our 
investigation of the Fairy Glen until a 
more convenient season, satisfying our 
curiosity regarding its charms in the mean- 
time with the many photographic represen- 
tations of them which confronted us. But, 
in spite of all the drawbacks attendant on 
its extreme popularity, Bettws-y- Coed re- 
mains, for such as are lovers of sylvan 
scenery, among the loveliest of lovely 
places. 

And thus we had reached the Conway 
Valley again, and, in order to reach Conway 
itself in time to allow of a leisurely evening 
and good night's rest, we determined on 
covering those few remaining miles of our 
circuit of Wildest Wales by rail. 

The views the carriage- window gave us of 


flooded meadows all ulong the valley-bed, 
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and of floating and rotted sheaves, were a 
sufficient commentary on those two days of 
furious tempest ; and as we read that evening 
its long and terrible list of disasters and 


HOW AN 


B and American yacht-builders now 

vie sedulously with one another in the 
construction of the vessels intended for the 
America Cup races. 

The building of these yachts has now 
reached a very high degree of excellence. 
It must be admitted that the Americans 
seem to have produced a lighter hull than the 
British. But it does not follow that they 
have the greater skill; for their yacht has 
not to cross the Atlantico, and this the 
British vessel must do. Thus the de- 
iender" can be built much lighter, for she 
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fatalities, we saw our own small woes in their 

right and true proportion, and how small 

a price they were to pay for that grand 

and wondrous retrospect of a cyclone-swept 
[THE END.] 


* DEFENDER” 


By G. E. Hopcrort, 


Author of “ How I Won the Commodore's Cup,” etc. ete. 


the honour of defending the Cup; but the 
Herreshoff boat has generally been chosen 
at last. 

But whether the yacht is British or 
American, Herreshoff or the production 
of other firms, the general principle of con- 
struction is the same. The yachts are, as a 
rule, about 90 feet upon the water-line. 

As soon as a challenge has been accepted, 
both sides at once start building. Great 
secrecy is used ; for any details concerning 
5 boats would be of great use to the other 
side. 


Snowdon and Llanberis, to contrast with 
those other less momentous, but almost as 
impressive, memories of majestic Tryfan and 
mighty Siabod. 


IS CONSTRUCTED. 


steel. Tobin bronze is composed of alu- 
minium mixed with other metals, and is 
both light and expensive. The first“ de- 
fender" to be constructed of this metal 
was the Vigilant in 1893. U. fortunately, 
the bronze does not stand salt water well, 
and in a few years these fine yachts have 
to be broken up for the *'scrap-heap," or 
greatly repaired. Shamrock II. was broken 
up in 1903; and Defender suffered the same 
fate. But so long as the defender 
hangs together until the races are over, this 
does not much matter; for she is almost 


1. Cambria, 1870. 
2. Livonia, 1871. 


will seldom have to contend with much 
rough water. If by any chance she should 
be caught “outside the Hook” and 
damaged, she has always a port close at 
hand. 

All the America Cup “ defenders " have, 
during the past ten years, been constructed 
by one firm—Messrs. Herreshoff. Mr. 
Herreshoff is by far the most successful 
yacht-builder in America. This gentleman 
has a reputation all over the world as the 
designer of fast and lightly constructed 
vessels, Other firms have turned out light 
vessels to compete in the “ trial races” for 


3. Genesta, 1885. 
4. Sbamrock II., 1901. 


All the British Challengers for the America Cup. 


5. Shamrock III., 1903. 
6. Shamrock I., 1899. 


The first thing to do is to cast the lead 
keel. In modern vessels this often weighs 
100 tons; and this great mass of metal 
has to be melted and poured into a mould. 

This is à delicate and even dangerous job, 
and the builder is always glad when it has 
been successfully accomplished. 

But even then the keel will need a great 
deal of polishing and planing before it can 
be allowed to pass. The ribs are bolted 
on to this keel (if the lead has not been 
melted on to the ribs, as is often done). 

The modern *'defender" is, as a rule, 
built of tobin bronze—the ribs being oí 


7. Thistle, 1887. 
8. Galatea, 1885. 


9, Valkyrie IIT., 1895. 
10. Valkyrie II., 1593. 


sure to be out-built before the next series 
of races takes place. 

The plating used is, in all cases, as thin 
as possible. It may be interesting to my 
readers to know that the plating of the 
American yacht Independence, built in 
1901, was in some parts only ]-inch thick. 
I believe some of the Herreshoff boats are 
even thinner. 

The mast and spars are hollow, and made 
of steel. These spars are so thin and light 
that accidents are now quite common on 
both sides. Both Shamrock 11. and Sham- 
rock 111. were dismasted in British waters ; 


and the American yacht Constitution, 
suffered the same disaster in America. 

Many people think that Shamrock I. lost 
the races of 1899 because her top-mast 
broke off in one race, and her spars bent in 
the other. 

But the spars must be light, or else the 
amount of canvas must be cut down. 

The mast of Valkyrie III. (in 1895) was 
said to be 160 feet high. It is easy to judge 
that a very large amount of sail was needed, 
and that light spars would tell in her 
case. 

No trouble or expense is spared to obtain 
speed. Even the deck is of metal, and in 
some of the American vessels almost all 
internal fittings were dispensed with, for 
the crew lived upon a tender. 

The light hull is braced together almost 
like a cobweb, and will stand the greatest 
strain, provided this strain is not exerted 
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vessel shines like a ship of gold. Before the 
races of 1901, Shamrock II. was polished 
all over, and she is said to have presented 
a very fine appearance. Indeed, the effect 
was so dazzling that it was difficult to obtain 
a good photograph of the yacht. 

The sails are now *'bent" on to the 
spars, and in a short time the vessel is ready 
for her trial trip. This is looked forward 
to with great interest, and next day the 
papers all have special reports of the trip. 

In some years several vessels are built, 
anl many *'trial races“ have to be sailed 
before the best boat can be chosen. In 
1893, four ‘‘defenders’’ were built. The 
same number entered the trial races of 1885. 
In 1901, three vessels sailed a great number 
of races before one gained the approval of 
the Regatta Committee. 

In this the Americans have a very great 
advantage. The British designer has to 
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crew could not manage the great sails now 
used, and the greater the number of men, 
in reason, the quicker the vessel can be 
worked. The saving of a few seconds may 
mean all the difference between winning or 
losing a race. The crews are timed at every 
manceuvre with a stop watch, for many 
weeks before a contest. The best three out 
of five races now decides the series ; but tho 
matter is often settled by the third race. 

Of course, the boats are beautifully sailed 
on both sides, for the“ skippers” are the 
best men that money can obtain. In fact, 
money is no object to those who go into this 
contest; so that it becomes a battle of 
brains and skill on both sides. Perhaps 
this is the chief reason why such great 
interest is taken in the America Cup, which, 
after all, is only worth about 167. —according 
to the papers. 

In spite of our past misfortune, I have 


1. Defender, 1895. 
2. Colunibia, 1871. 


upon one spot. The extent to which 
lightness has been carried is very wonderful 
indeed. 

Silk and ramie (a very light kind of flax) 
are used for some of the sails. The size and 
number of these sails are very great, and 
their cost is no small item. 

All the details of a Cup ** defender" are 
most costly. The blocks are of a special 
kind, and the rigging is partly wire. 

As the yacht often draws 20 feet of water, 
and as the keel is 10 or 12 feet below the 
hull, a special apparatus has to be con- 
structed around the vessel at the launch. 

After the launch, the mast is lifted into 
its place, and the riggers are set to work. 

The yachts are, as a rule, painted white 
above the water-line. If the boat is built 
of tobin bronze, the under-water body is not 
painted, the bronze being polished with 
emery-wheels. After a good polish the 


8. Magic, 1870. 
4. Columbia, 1899-01. 


All the America Cup Defenders. 


5. Vigilant, 1893. 
6. Reliance, 1903. 


send details of his vessel ten months before 
the race, and he is then bound to send the 
boat entered for the race. On the other 
hand, the Americans can, if they choose, 
build ten or twelve vessels, and pick out the 
fastest after trial races lasting over several 
months. And it should be remembered 


. that their boat need not cross the Atlantic. 


The **defender" has always a small 
steam vessel attached to her as tender. 
This vessel follows the racer on most of her 
trial trips, and is, in these modern times, 
fitted up as a floating workship. 

The tender also tows the defender to 
the line.“ and takes her 
in tow when the wind 
drops and leaves the yacht 
becalmed. 

A very large crew is 
always carried—often from 
forty tosixty men. Asmall 


7. Sapho, 1871. 
8. Volunteer, 1887. 


9. Mayflower, 1886. 
10, Puritan, 1885. 


still hope that a British yacht will yet 
* lift" the Cup. No one can deny that we 
have had very bad luck, and Shamrock II. 
was not very far off winning in 1901. I 
believe that if the Cup could once be brought 
to this country, the Americans would have 
greater trouble in again winning it in our 
waters than they did in 1851. For if the 
Cup were in Britain, all the advantages of 
the new deed would be upon our side, and 
our rules would govern the contest. 

The accompanying drawings show all the 
* defenders" to date, and also all the 
British yachts. 
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TEST-MATCH UMPIRES. 


(Photographed for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. C. C.) 


I. Carlin (Notts). 
M.C.C. Test-match Umpire. 


V. A. Titmarsh. z 
England's Official Test-match Umpire. W. A. J. West. 


Our Newest Official Umpire. 
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‘PERSEVERANCE. 


By HERBERT J. BRANDON, 


Nun Jimmy, * Father always says, 
When I have tried in vain, 
However hopeless it may seem, 

I ought to try again. 


* For father says, though in the past 
A hundred times I fail, 

If I but boldly try agaiu 
I'l certainly prevail. 


"I've often tried to reach the shelf 
Whereon the jam is stood ; 

Ill try again, as father says, 
Because I'm always good. 


«I'll get this table first of all, 
And on it place & choir; 

I'm sure that looks quite safe enough 
To reach the top, with care. 


“At last, triumphant! Now are mine 
The treasures on the shelf; 

How happy dad will be to think 
I did it all myself!" 


Alas! when Jimmy's father came, 
And saw what had been done, 
To Jimmy's great surprise he caned 

His enterprising son! 


we 


u 


* 


FLOWERY BILL: 


OR, THE “PLAIN UNVARNISHED TRUTH.” 


By RAvENOR BULLEN. 


I. 
| over ninety years, my lads, since I first put to 
sea, 
And fourscore little grandikids I've dangled on my 
knee. 
Things isn't as they used to was, and p'r'aps it's for 
the best ; 
Por when you gets as old as me it's time to take 
a rest. 
I've railed the broad Atlantic; I've roved the Spanish 
main; 
Tve fought with desperate pirates, 
numbered with the slain; 
The sharks 'as ate my arms and legs, and thrice I've 
lost an eye; 
But never 'ave I met a man who's 'eard me tell a 
lie. 


and been 


Chorus. 
We've 'eard the yarn before, Bill, and 'owever mach 


we try, 
We can't believe it's possible as you could tell a lie! 


II. 


The first time as I went to sea I learned to play the 
flute: 
The Oapting was a eavy man as 'ad a 'eavy boot 
I knows what I'm a-talkin' of, ye needn't laugh so 
fast— 
He took a flyin' kick at me, and broke the mizzen 
mast. 
And after that I didn’t like that Capting any more; 
Partic’ler when he chucked me through the panel 
of a door. 
I even went, so far's to say, if I'd a face like his'n 
I shouldn't feel at "ome at all if I was out of prison. 


Chorus. 
We've 'eard the yarn before, Bill, and we ain't a-goin’ 


to try, 
It ain't no use, we can't believe as you could tell a lie! 


III. 
You've 'eard of the Sargasso Sea, and ow there's some 
as thinks 
As ships, as once drifts Into it, just stops there 
till they sinks; 
At any rate, you've 'eard as it's a place as sailors fears— 
We got becalmed there once, aud never moved for 


tbirteen years. 
And all the grub we 'ad to eat was seaweed, mixed 
with crabs, 
And little bite of fish we caught, about tbe size of 
dabs. 
We never kept no sort of watch—the Capting didn't 
require it ; 
So one dark night the blessed ship was boarded by 
a pirate. 
Chorus. 
We've 'eard the yarn before, Bill, and it ain't no use 
to try; 


We thinks, if you tried ever to, you couldn't tell a 
lie! 
TY. 
They eaved the Capting overboard; they 'eaved the 
bosun too; 
They brained the cook, with his cookery book, and 
massacred the crew. 
And not a passenger escaped ; for, ere the vessel sank, 
They rammed their ‘ats down over their eyes and 
made ’em walk the plank. 
I was the only living soul them pirates didn't kill; 
I ain't told ‘ow it 'appened yet, my 'earties, but I 
will: 
The moment as tbey sprang aboard I crawled below 
and "id; 
I made tracks for the flour-bin, and crouched 
beneath the lid; 
And there I lay a-shiverin’, and &-listenin to the 
shrieks; 
My ‘air turned white that very night, and so it 
stayed for weeks. 


Chorus. 


We'll 'ave to give it up, Bill, our throats is gettin' dry; 
A man must be a lunatic to think as you could lie! 
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And as I lay a- listenin', and a-peepin’ through a crack, 
I 'eard a sort of sound as sent a shiver down my 
back. 
And there I saw a murderin' pirate holdin’ out a dip 
To light another ruffan as was ecuttlin' of the 
ship. 
I don't know why I did it, J could never rightly tell. 
But I flew out of that flour-bin and gave a 
sickenin’ yell. 
They just looked round, and gave one shriek, then left 
this world of pain— 
They thought I was the concentrated ghost of all 
the slain! 


Chorus. 
Now stow it, Bill you'll 'urt yourself. It ain't no 
good to try ; 
If that's the best as you can do, you'll never tell 
& lie. 


We've all 'eard 'ow the storm came up, and 'ow you 
manned the yard, 
And single-'anded worked the vessel back to Ports- 
mouth Hard ; 
And 'ow you caught them pirates up, and frightened 
'em into fit-, 
And single’anded stew the lot, and blew their ship 
to bits. 
Such awful 'orrors as you've secn would drive moet 
men to drink, 
Or give them, as the Frenchmen say, mort furiously 
to think. 
We've decided on & monument, with letters ten foot 
"igh: 
BILL DIED OF DISAPPOINTMENT COS HE COULDN'T 
TELL A IIR I! 


— — 
QUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE Royal Asiatic Society's Public Schools Medal 
ix annually awarded to the writer of the best of the 
prize essays sent in by the competing schools on some 
subject of Indian history. The subject chosen this 


year was the life of Warren Hastings, and the medal 
has been won by the representative of the school of 
the famous Governor-General—Westminster—A. P. 
Waterfield, who is the son of an Anglo-Indian official. 
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THH SCHOOLBOYS’ SWIMMING 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF SCOTLAND. 


THIS series of premier races for boys attending 
publie schools in Scotland has been productive of the 
happiest and most useful results, and during the three 
years they have been in progress lave been taken part 
iu by teams of boys attached] to schools in Aberdeen, 
Perth, Dundee, Edinburgh, Leith, Govan, and Glasgow, 
and the contests form a particularly interesting part 
of the season competitions and ehampionsh ps of the 
Scotti. h Amateur Swimming Association, under the 
auspices of which they are annually held throughout 
Scotland. 
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The e is the deautiful silver shield 
presented for competition by the “ Boy's Own Paper," 
and is known a: the " Sladen " challenge shield. 

The competition is in fast swimming, under the 
royal squadron or team race condition: fire boys ina 
team, each team wholly bailing from one school, each 
boy under fourteen years of age, who shall bave been 
in regular attendance for at least three months prior 
to, and also at the time of competing. Only one team 
of five boys from any one school. 

All the schools or teams compete in their respective 
districts until one team is left in, and then all the 
winners comp te in, if possible. a neutral district. 

Tue winning team receives custody of the shield, the 
members of whicb secure medals and the school a 
certificate. 

The pas: winners have been: 

1904—Hanover Street Schools, Aberdeen. 
1905—Lorne Street School, Govan. 
1906 - Bellahauston Academy, Govan. 

The entrants for 1907 were as follows : 

No'thern Counties.—King Street School, Aberdeen: 
St. Clement's School, Aberdeen; and Frederick Street 
Schoo', Aberdeen. 

Eastern Counties.—Abbey Hill School, Fdinburgh ; 
Leith Walk School, Edinburgh; High Schoo', Dun- 
fermline: Public School, Leith. 

Midland Counties.— Roman Catholic School, Dundee. 

Western Counties. Albert Road Academy, Follok- 
shields; Balshagray Schools, Partick; Bellabauston 
Academy, Govan; Dawanhill School, Govan ; Oamphill 
School, Paisley. 

All qualifying rounds have to be decided by the end of 
May, and the final by June 30 of each year. The 
result for 1907 is not known az we go to press. 
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SOME MARVELLOUS LIFE- 
JOUBNEYS. 


BETWEEN four and five million miles is the amazing 
distance said to bave been travelled by Mr. James 
Guest, the doyen of Great Northern express drivers, 
who has lately retired after half a century of Lonour- 
able service. If this estimate is at all accurate, Mr. 
Guest is probably enti led to rank as the champion 
long-distance traveller of tbe world, although be has 
had a formidable rival in Mr. Benjamin Jeans, who, 
during his fifty-four years’ service as guard on the 
London and Birkenhead express, is credited with 
having travelled four million miles, or more than the 
equivalent of 180 journeys round the equator. Mr. 
John Higginbottom, a veteran engine-driver on the 
Midlaud Railway, completed two million miles on the 
fo t- pla: e n few years ago; and Mr. Robert Maybank, 
who served fifty years as engine-driver on the London 
and South-Western Railway, and who was fireman on 
the train which brought the Prince of Wales to 
London, forty-four years ago, to meet his bride, 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, was ctedited with a 
similar record. Who shall say after this that railway 
travelling in Great Britain is not safo ? 
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A PLUCKY ALLY. 


APRIL 12 is the anniversary of Rodney's victory over 
De Grasse, in which he received assistance from an 
unexpected ally. While the new manceuvre of “break- 
ing the line " was being executed, a shot shattered the 
hen-coop and a little bantam cock eecaped into the 
rigging. From this coign of vantage, whenever the 
Glorteux fired her broadside into the Formidable, he 
would hurl back a prolonged crow of deflance at 
the Frenchmen. This “produced mighty merriment 
among the seamen, and inspired them with a proper 
spirit for the business.” As a reward for his public 
services, the plucky little bird was reprieved from the 
cook, and passed the rest of Lis days ashore as a petted 


pensioner. 


ANOTHER FBATHERED ALLY. 


REFERRING to the story of Rodney's festhered ally, 
as told above, the correspondent of a contemporary 
calls attention to an earlier tale, aleo in the * Naval 
Chronicle" of 1805, of a game-cock on the Marl- 
borough on the glorious First of June, 1794. “He 
was presented to Lord Lennox, who placed him ip 
a walk, where to this day he struts, with a silver 
collar round his neck.” He deserved the honour, for in 
a degree he saved the ship. She was being raked fore 
an! aft. The captain was wounded, and many 
officers, including Michael Seymour (afterwards the 
gr.at frigate captain), who lost his arm. From his 
gon, Canon gir John Seymour, I have oft heard how the 
men were going down on all sides and leaving their 
guns, when the cock mounted the stump of the mast 
and crowed, an omen picked up in an instant by the 
first-lieutenant, who cried, * Back to your guns, men ! 
back to your guns! While we live we'll crow I" And 
back the men went, and fought like game-cocks until 
relief came. The first-lieutenant was promoted 
captain. 


CYLINDER.—1. Yes. “The Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Engineers in the Mercantile Marine.” 
It costs sixpen e, and is obtainable of Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square, 
. C. (up St. Bride Street from Ludgate Circus). 
2. The address of the Shipping Federation is 
101 Leadenliall Street. 


T. WALLACE.—1. You do not say whether the coins are 
copper or silver and the details are not sufficient. 
2. Both Jules Verne and Talbot Baines Reed have 
been dead for years. 


STOKER.—The nearest wou'd seem to be * How our 
Navy is Run," published by C. A. Pearson, Henrietta 
Street. It is by Mr. A. S. Hurd. 


T. PERRY —The building of a Canadian canoe was 
described in one of our early volumes, and the article, 
with its illustrations, was reprinted in our * Indoor 
Games," 


F. KiNG.—Your coins are so numerous that it would 
be better to have them valued by some dealer. The 
list is too long for us to deal with, 


SouTHPORT.—1. The section of the battleship was the 
coloured plate in the November part for 1903, and 
the description was in No. 1294, that for October 31 
in that year. 2. It can only be obtaine i second-hand, 
probably by advertising for the twenty-sixth annual 
volume, in which it appeared. 3. Yes, but only toa 
certain extent, as the drills and other military duties 
have to be arranged for. 


BANNERMAN (R. A.).—The name may be that of some 
sept of a Scottish clan, but we cannot trace it. 
There i2 a Bruce tartan, and if you are connected by 
blood with that clan you may wear the tartan. 


DANDRUFF OR Scurr (I. B. K.).—Borax, à ounce; 
powdered camphor, q ounce; boiling water, 1 pint. 
Filter when cold through blotting-paper. Damp the 
hair with it twice a day. Don’t use soap when 
washing the hair, only yolk of new-laid egg. 


GoInG LIGHT (Rex).—You must be a pigeon fancier 
to talk thus. But if you answer these quack ad- 
vertisements you may be a pigeon yourself and get 
plucked. Live rationally and avoid those terrible 
habits. Don't be afraid of fresh air—it is life to you. 
Take Virol after every meal. Ten drops of tincture 
of iron in water thrice daily if your gums are pale. 


EDGAR L. A. (Barbadoes).— Tour letter has been duly 
forwarded as desired. We are glad to know that 
“while you are now 20 years of age and have been 
a reader of the B. O. P.“ from the age of about 12, 
you intend to keep right on." 


TonToisES (R. V. S.).—If it be the common hard- 
shelled Greek or land tortoise, which is said to be 
possessed of about as much intelligence as a two- 
penny loaf, it should have some sopped bread, green 
food, dandelion and lettuce leaves. It should have 
liberty, but not too much. In winter it will bury 
itself in some corner and go to sleep for a few 
months. Water tortoises are different “birds,” and 
a bit more lively. They are not vegetarians. They 
know a trick worth two of that. Cut bits of meat 
or fresh fish and throw it into the water and see 
them dive for it. Boys should always write for 
advice before and not after getting a pet, for before 
the reply reaches them the little unfortunate may 
possibly be starved to death. 


LOSING STRENGTH AT NIGHT (Neader).—We think your 
doctor was wrong in the course he took. Was he 
really a doctor, or only some Yankee advertising 
quack? You will get stronger as you get older, 
But begin the cold tub at once, and take a four- 
weeks’ course of phosferine. Ware bad habits. 


J. B. R.—Perhaps the Polytechnic Rowing Club would 
be snitable. Write to the Secretary, Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, w. 


O. H. WEEDEN and P. T. R.—It is a useful catalogue, 
but there is no really good book on coins at less than 
five shillings. 


F. W. B. (Leamington Spa).—Thank you for your 
letter with the cutting. We have communicated 
with the artist and got his explanation. 


E. L. H. (Paisley).—We cannot do what you ask. We 
fear you do not know that the coloured plate of 
which you write cost us over 300/. to produce, and 
you could bardly expect us to reprint it for the sake 
of a single render. 


THE UNIoN Jack.—Loni Roberts recently sent a 
message to be read on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of a flag to the Swan Street schools. Here are 
some of his words : ** Tell them that when they look 
upon that flag they should remember that wherever 
it flies it signifies Great Britain's power—a power 
that has been gained and handed down to us by our 
forefathers, and one which it is our duty to safe- 
guard and to use for none but gocd purposes. May 
the sight of it always stimulate them to love their 
country, and to be ready to give up for its sake all 
personal and selfish ends.“ 


F. SMITH and W. M. Fisu.— We cannot give the 
addresses of dealers. Try an advertisement iu our 
columns, or in * Exchange and Mart." 


SEEKER.—We had a coloured plate of British Birds' 
Eggs in our sixteenth volume, and another, com- 
pleting the list, in our eighteenth volume. You 
might obtain these second-hand in book form. The 
best illustrations are in “ Eggs of the Native Birds 
of Britain," published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


H. W. HicHARDS.—It is probably a rubber substitute. 
Beyond sticking it on with tyre cement you can do 
no good with it if the stuff has perished. 
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T. COLLING.— The information could probably be cb- 
tained by written application to the Home Secretary. 


CANTAB.— The particulars of the Oxford scholarships 
are given in “ The Student's Handbook to the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Oxford," which is publ’shed, 
price half a crown, at the Clarendon Press. There 
is probably another book for Cambridge. Any 
bookseller can supply it. It gives the cost of tuition, 
board and lodging, ete., at the different colleges—in 
fact, answers all your questions, 


F. M.—We have given the Morse code several times. 
You will find it, and much else, in * The Volunteers’ 
Haudbook," price one penny, published by John 
Leng & Co., Dundee, and 186 Fleet Street, London 
a book that every boy should get. 
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PITY THE POOR ANCIENTS. 


O pity the ancients may seem out of season, 
The shadows so deep on their epitaphs lie; 
But don't their surroundings give ndequate reason 

For thinking their days were uncommonly dry ? 


No cricket, no footer engaged their attention, 
But every effort, it's easy to see, 

Was bent on concocting some horrible question 
To puzzle posterity —'specially me. 


It’s hard to imagine them taking things easy, 

At swimming or yachting where sea billows roll; 
To picture. Demosthenes out * on the breezy,” 

Or Mr. Euripides keeping a goal! 


Poor chaps! their odd moments were never embel- 


lished 
By hunting for butterflies, fishing for pike. 
Yet Virgil and Horace would surely have relished 
A Roman half-holiday spent on a bike. 


Just fancy them sprinting along through the Forum, 
Or plugging chest down up the Palatine Hill; 

Each glad of the moments of leisure before em: 
Each freed from his paper, his ink, aud his quill. 


But maybe while rather too gaily free-wheeling 
Along the smooth path of the Appian Way, 
They might have been caused an embarrassing 
feeling 
By meeting Mæcenas, their patron, “at play." 


Had pastimes thus coaxed them to muscular action, 

Twould surely have brightened their serious sky; 
While aught that afforded a counter attraction, 

‘ould likewise have rendered our studies less dry! 


Top MINOR. 
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A Glacial Glimpse; or, the Early Days of Navigation. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by JACK MEREDITH.) 
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(xo. 48 OF CURRENT vol.] (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


No. 1489.— Vol. XXIX. SATURD AY, JULY 27, 1907. Price One Penny. 


FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK: 


THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Voyage of he Blue Vega, " he Butterfly Hunters,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PIZZIE GREEN TURNS 
SAILOR. 


„ @ ND, Darkie, said Venimore the mil- 
lionaire, this suspense is killing 
me. I may be tougher and stronger than I 
look, but i assure you I feel as if I had 
slung my hammock right over a sleeping 
volcano which may burst at any moment." 

They sat together in the millionaire’s 
sanctum quite unaware that every word 
they uttered could be overheard by the 
detective butler Smith, who was concealed 
not five yards from the chairs in which those 
conspirators sat. 

“ I think myself that a long sea voyage 
would do you good, Mr. Venimore.“ 

The other looked at him for some time 
in silence. He knew as if by instinct every 
thought that was passing through his com- 
panion's mind. He could read  Darkie 
as one reads & book. 

No.“ he said at length. you shall go in 
my yacht by yourself, Darkie. I feel that 
" | I could not ar the strain. Besides, I 
IN. att 3 ME Pt want to avoid suspicion. For your own 
NN SS ! x e sake and your future wealth and welfare 
f nN NN 5 een I know you will be faithful and true. You 

e must watch and wait. Your chance will 
come. But have a care; havea care. And 
keep the cable working when you have a 
chance. Expense is now no object." 

" The yacht will need refitting and re- 
manning, sir." 

And all that I leave to you. You are 
wise, my friend, and if ever you—well, you 
or I—needed wisdom and calmness it is 
now." 

The butler managed, on this same evening, 
to write every word of the above conversa- 
tion, and much more, to Car. Smith had to 
exercise considerable caution not only while 
writing, but in going out to get the letter 
posted. The post-office itself was two 
miles away from the lodge, and he let it be 
after dark before he even started. Nor 
did he show himself at the place, but, watch- 
ing his chance, slipped the letter quietly into 
the box. 

It was nearly three days before "Tec Car 
received it. hen he did so he sent for 
Pizzie at once, and as soon as he was seated 
he handed him the letter. 

Pizzie Green read it, and his brow clouded. 
The Old Salt’s Yarn, " Why," he said, “they have stolen a 
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march upon us. I had no idea things would 
proceed so quickly to the last act." 

„Things generally do, said Car. 

“ This is a dreadful position." 

Car smiled, but said nothing. 

Then, evidently very uneasy, Pizzie arose 
fcom his chair near to the fire, and took 
ecveral turns up and down the floor. 

Caged wild beasts always behave in this 
way, and at this moment the Dab-Chick had 
precisely the same feeling—that of being 
caged or fettered at the very moment he 
wished to be the most active. 

He sat down after a time. 

* Mr. Carlisle," he said. we must act, 
and act at once and decisively." 

Carlisle nodded. 

“I think we have case enough to go on 
with. Let us get a warrant and lay these 
villains immediately by the heels." 

“On what charge?” said the detectivo 
quietly. 

“Charge? Did they not steal a child, 
and rob him of his heritage?“ 

“ Let me see—that must be fifteen years 
ago at least, and your proofs, your wit- 
nesses ? "' 

We have—we have Banda Leipoo——’ 

* Far away in India. To fetch her would 
exhaust at least two months.” 

" We have," continued Pizzie Green, 
* the boy's own mother.” 

" True—but might the question not be 
asked, where she had spent all these years, 
and why she had not brought the charge 
sooner ? " 

* She spent them— well —er—" 

* [n a madhouse.” 

“ But surely we can do something. Geta 
warrant against these villains for—intent to 
murder.” 

“ Ah, friend Green, you know little as 
yet about either the laws of this land, or the 
power of money to cause delays in putting 
that law in force.” 

He once more read over Smith’s letter. 

** No," he said, '* we must not and cannot 
do anything excitedly or hurriedly. The 
fowler always tries to avoid scaring the birds 
he hopes to snare. Our best plan, mon ami, 
is to lie low and watch." 

“Watch!” cried Pizzie. Watch, while 
my poor boy, whom God knows I have come 
to love as a son, is in danger of losing his life ? 
Watch, Mr. Carlisle, until he is in the 
hands ——" 

„Wo, wo, Green! Wo! I have a proposal 
to make to you, which ct all events will 
enable you to feel you are doing something." 

“ Name it—and mind you, I confess to 
being to-night less myself than usual. 
This has been sprung upon us so unex- 
pectedly. But explain.” 

* I propose that you should go to Balti- 
more, where the Goldenore, Mr. Venimore's 
yacht is already, no doubt, getting ready for 
sea. Go there, I say, and do your best to 
sien on for the voyage. Can you do ths 
much for your boy ? " 

J can do anything for him; but, Car, I 
am no sailor.” 

* You have been a trip or two. They 
will be none too particular what the hands 
are like, but men they must have.“ 

Pizziz was silent and thinking. 

“Yes, I have it!” cried Car, leaning 
towards him. Strange how suddenly one 
good idea can give birth to another." 

“ Yes, but——” 

* Well, go straight to New York city. 
«ct to the docks and keep your eyes aloft. 
You'll soon find a craft of some kind sailing 
fcr Baltimore. Go in her. Bribe them by 
money, if you choose—for expense must now 
he no object to either you or me. Learn all 
vou can about workin; a schooner while in 
her. You may be a weck in getting south. 
All the better. After this, I think, nay, 
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I feel sure, that if you offer your services, 
quietly, you know, not showing any anxicty, 
you will easily get to become one of the 
hands in the Goldenore. 

“ You are used to rough it, I believe?“ 
added Car. 

“ Yes, indeed." 

And you are certain that Darkie does not 
know you ? " 

“ Certain." 

Pizzie drew a sigh of relief. He felt 
happier now, for he was going to do some- 
thing. 

* Once away in the Goldenore you will have 
to keep your eyes open. But there! You 
are far indeed from being a fool. I must 
leave much, almost all, to you.“ 


Pizzie Green lost no time in setting the 
machinery in order. He was in New York 
next morning—Car lived, when at home, 
some d.stance from it. And that same day, 
dressed in semi-sailor or seafaring rig, the 
little man was wandering about the docks 
and quays, keeping his weather-eye lifting. 

It is never difficult to get into conver- 
sation at such places, and before long 
Pizzie had got in tow with a man who 
seemed well up to the ropes hereabouts. 

“ Looking for a job ? " he asked, as they 
stood together. 

* Well," said Pizzie, "I want to slip 
round to Baltimore. I think I could sign on 
there." 

“I see. Want to go on the cheap? 

That's it. Brass won't run to training 
it." 

** You're a Britisher, I guess." 

* No harm in that, I hope." 

" Bless you, no. But, as I was saying, 


you'll easily be able to work round to 


Balt. Why, there is a craft or two coming 
in now every hour almost from Newfound- 
land—from the Banks, you know, and some 
o’ them will take you south.” 

* You know those crafts well ? ” 

“Should think I did. Been out there 
myself, many a cruise.” 

* Ever happen to tumble across a man 
—a mate, I think he was—of the name of 
Tom Leeson ? ” 

“Tom Leeson? What, him that was 
savel from the White Whale—about the 
only man too? Right well Ido. Why, he 
sails from here, and he'll be here in a day or 
two. And you know Tom ? " 

* Well, no, not much, but a dear young 
friend of mine does." 

“ Well, then, look, you must know him. 
Where are you stopping ? ” 

Pizz:e Green told him. 

* Good ! " cried the dockman. “I'll fetch 
him up as soon as he comes in. He's the 
man to get you anything anywhere. No 
thanks, couldn't have any more. Well then, 
if you insist, just the same again." 

Three days after this Pizzie and Tom 
Leeson met in the little inn where the former 
was staving. 

And Pizzie had told him all the danger 
that Johnnie Reid was exposed to—not 
mentioning names, 

Tom was silent for a short time after the 
other had finished the story. Then he 
Struck his fist upon the table. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. Thank 
heaven I’m but an ignorant sailor, and if it 
hadn’t been a friend of Johnnie Reid’s who 
spun me that yarn, hang me if I could have 
swallowed it. Now look—see, Mr. Green, 
I liked that boy and his dog. We saved 
each other’s lives, and if you say you want 
a shipmate on board your Goldenore, and if 
we can both sign on, Tom Leeson will go 
with you, and we'll stand or fall together 
whate'er on earth may happen." 

It was a hard brown fist that was held 
out tə shake, but as Pizzie grasped it the 
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tears sprang to his eyes, and for a moment 
or two he durst not trust himself to utter a 
word. 


Arrived at Baltimore they found that the 
Goldcnore was far more ncarly ready for sea 
than they expected. 

Tom Leeson was a sailor, and Pizzie did 
his very best to look like one. But it was 
arranged that they should not seem to force 
themselves into notice, although they soon 
found out that the yacht needed hands. 

The two were standing together looking 
at her in evident admiration next forenoon 
when the mate came on shore in the gig. 
A smart yachtsman he locked too, with 
an eye that surely had weathered many a 
gale. 

He walked straight past Tom and Pizzie, 
who simply touched their hats, and at once 
pretended to be moving away. 

“One moment, men," said the mate of 
the Goldenore. I suppose—er—you're not 
really looking for a berth, are you ? ” 

" Well no, sr. That is, I belong to a 
Newfoundland banker. Rough work, but I 
like it." 

“ Ah, my good fellow, the best of sailors 
are trained on the Banks." 

“ Well, there's one or two, maybe," said 
Tom cautiously, as he looked at his watch. 

„What a glorious change for you a cruise 
in the Goldcnore would be!” 

* Well—I don’t know, you know.“ 

Come, I want a few more hands— what 
say you ? " 

Tom seemed to hesitate. 

Pizzie was all aglow with anxiety. 

" Need to ask my skipper, you see, 
and 8 

" Well, don't waste time, go and ask 
jour skipper. I'Il give you clunking wages 
and a good position. Does your friend 
belong to the banking fleet too ? ” 

“ No, sir. But I don't know much about 
him. Haven't been acquainted with him 
more'n two days. What can you do?” 

“Id rather stop on this side the 
*'quator,'' said Pizzie, though I'm a bit 
down at heel. Can cook and wait at table, 
and I've handled a rope or two." 

“ You have waited, then? 

„That I have. Not much I don’t know 
about laying a table and such, sir.” 

The mate of the Goldenore slipped five 
shillings into Pizzie's hands, *'Come and 
sign on, both of you," he said, “ to-morrow 
morning. I'm short of men, but will 
complete within twenty-four hours. Good- 
morning." 

„Good - morning, sir.“ 


When Darkie left Baltimore in the splen- 
did yacht Goldenore - with Tom Leeson and 
Pizzie—he was for the time being deputed 
owner of her. It was Venimore's orders 
to Mr. Brain, the sailing-master, that 
McDennis's orders should be obeyed in 
everything. He was to cruise wherever he 
chose without explaining his reasons .to 
any officer unless he chose to do so. 

This suited Captain Brain very well in- 
deed. His duty was plain enough, so was 
that of the smart mate Kimball and his 
subordinate. 

The chief engineer, the two mates, and the 
skipper had a saloon to themselves, and a 
beautiful one it was. 

Pizzie was rated steward, and so well did 
he know his work that everyone was pleased 
with him. 

Darkie's quarters lay right aft, and were in 
every way superb. He had his own steward 
and his own valet, and both men had been 
chosen by the arch-conspirator, which is 
equivilent to saying they were accomplices, 
daring unscrupulous men, wiling to do 
anything they were told for the pay that, 


figuratively speaking, was bound to their 
heads. 

Venimore had had this yacht specially 
built for himself, and, he being an invalid, 
it was built for quiet and comfort. The deck 
was dealened overhead and so were the 
bulkheads all around the private saloon. 
There were stern windows looking into this ; 
and so far had the owner carried his fads, 
that by night no officer was allowed to walk 
on the quarter-deck without indiarubber- 
s led shoes. Moreover, unnecessary talking 
must never be allowed on the quarter-deck 
either by day or by night. 

Well, there is one advantage in being a 
millionaire, for this lucky fellow can have all 
his fancies humoured, no matter how ridicu- 
lous they may be. He can have his own 
special trains too, his own travelling railway- 
carriages, his own music-hall in his own 
mansion, and no one will say it is not the 
correct thing. In fact, a millionaire can have 
all the comforts of a king either on shore 
or afloat, and be at the same time far more 
free and independent. 

In that palatial saloon and the state-rooms 
off it, even when the yacht was under steam, 
an almost unbroken silence reigned, and you 
could have heard the proverbial pin fall. 


The Goldenore steamed nearly all the way 
Across and adown the South Atlantic ocean 
till she reached Cape Town. 

Here she was anchored well out, as if she 
had been in quarantine, while Darkie went 
on shore, accompanied by both his valet and 
steward. 

The skipper and others had to wait for 
orders. 

Nor did this trouble either Brain or 
Kimball. The pay of both was about three 
times as good as they could have obtained 
in any other service. 

Pizzie and Tom Leeson had many oppor- 
tunities for quiet conversation, but both 
knew the virtue of extreme caution, and how 
dangerous it might be for them to get the 
name of inseparables. 

Darkie found no Dare AU at Cape Town. 
Nor at Simon's Town, where warships 
always lie But at the latter place, which he 
visited next day, he had news that caused 
his heart to rejoice. Ah, Fate seems to play 
into the hands of the evil quite as often as 
into those of the good. 

This man, McDennis, or whatever his real 
name was, had come all this way without 
being able to make up his mind what to do 
in the matter of averting the threatened 


THE 


Tus library of Abbeyside possessed many 
documents, valuable and interesting in 
the eyes of an antiquary. They were in 
the keeping of Mr. Gibbs, who not only 
guarded them with jealous care, but studied 
them at his leisure, and thus gained a know- 
ledge of many details connected with the 
ancient monastery which were unknown to 
the outside world. He sometimes gave us 
lectures upon the subject, in which we ought 
to have shown more interest than we did. 
'There was one question which Mr. Gibbs 
flattered himself that he had definitely 
settled by perusal of those documents. 
The question being, Who was the last of the 
abbots? We boys cared not a halfpenny 
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danger. He must so far be guided by blind 
chance, but if Johnnie Reid could possibly 
be found alone on shore he might easily be— 
what ? Well, Darkie would scarcely have 
dared to answer the question even to him- 
self. 

No, there was no Dare All in Simon's Bay, 
but, dining that day at the chief hotel, and 
meeting many young officers in the billiard- 
room in the evening, he heard that she was 
expected back from Ascension in a few 
days, and that she would sail as soon as 
possible after this with a company of soldiers 
for the South Sea Islands to rescue a couple 
of Englishmen who had “ no doubt through 
their own confounded folly "—ífallen into 
the hands of some implacable savages, who 
had carried them away to mountain lands 
of the far interior, probably to be fattened, 
and afterwards killed and curried. 

But no one seemed really to know any of 
the facts of the case. Some had heard it 
was a couple of missionaries—who, every- 
body thinks, are always gett.ng into scrapes 
—another that a sporting English duke 
had been captured, and a third that the men 
made prisonera were a couple of speculators 
who had been trying to entrap a small but 
select assortment of piebald savages * in 
order to bring them home and sell them to 
Mr. Lord George Sanger or some other 
mammoth showman ! 

Darkie was not playing to-night, he was 
sitting in a shady corner, pulling at a huge 
meerschaum, the smoke of which almost 
hid his features, which, moreover, he had 
been at some pains to disguise while in Cape 
Town. 

The captain of the N and one of his 
officers came in later on. They had been 
dining, and, when asked the question by 
another officer in mufti, said there was no 
doubt about the matter—there was a row 
out East somewhere, and there had been 
murder and fighting. It was true also that 
the Dare All—the Particular Service ship, as 
she was now called—would receive orders to 
proceed on a voyage of investigation and 
probably punish the natives severely. 

" Quite right too, Captain Tomlinson,” 
said one. 

" Certainly," cried another. 

“The cheek of those savages daring to 
molest white men—and those men English- 
men—is past a joke.” 


* Of the existence of piebald men in the interior of 
one of the wildest regions of British New Guinea there 
is now no doubt.—THE AUTHOR, 
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“ Wish I was going." 

* And I too." 

“ Never see any fun in this beastly place. 
What's the game, marker?“ 

Darkie, unobserved, stole away now, and 
got upstairs to his room and an interview 
with h's cook and valet, and a day or two 
after this all three were back again on board 
the Goldenore. 

But Darkie was now more gloomy and 
morose than ever. 

The die was cast. He could not now 
retreat. It was a game of life or death he 
was playing, and he must stand or fall by 
it. 

At Simon's Town he had been at consider- 
able pains to find out the truth of this, the 
last cruise of the Dare All, and to do so had 
cost him, or rather Venimore, what many a 
man would consider a small fortune. 

In cipher he had worked the wires too 
from Cape Town, and that cost half as much 
more at least ; but what cared he? The case 
was now desperate, and what signifies the 
spendinz of a few hundreds to save millions ? 

During the absence of the owner, the 
sailing-master had not only gone on shore 
himself at Cape Town, to stretch his legs, 
but had given several of his officers and crew 
leave, and among these were not only 
Tom Leeson, but Pizzie Green himself. 

The latter, as we well know by this time, 
was no fool, and he managed to hear how 
matters stood at Simon's Bay, of the arrival 
of the Dare All there, and of preparation 
having already begun to send a detach- 
ment of troops out to the Far East for the 
rescue of British tourists from the hands of 
savages. 

That was all he was able to learn. He must 
now trust to Providence, and he might 
be able at even the eleventh hour to save 
his boy, as he called Johnnie, from the 
terrible danger that was hanging over 
him. 

* It does feel hard lines, though," he said 
to Tom Leeson, "that the lad should be 
within twenty miles of me at this moment 
and I unable to see him." 

* But you have written him ? " 

** No, Tom. I doubt if such a course would 
do any good. He does not know I am 
here." 


The Goldenore when she sailed now had 
a start of nearly three weeks of the Dare Ad, 
and Darkie determined he would lose no time 
on the voyage. 
(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby-man,” etc. 


(Illustrated by P. V. ERNRAUSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE LAST OF THE ABBOTS. 


who was the last or the first of the abbots. 
The only one among us who ever showed any 
interest in such cattle was Risden—at least 
that was my view from the plateau of the 
Lower Third—and I do not imagine that 
Risden would have proved an exception, 
had it not been for an accident. 

It was the summer half of 1858, and 
Risden was in the eleven. The accident 
occurred in the cricket-match against the 
Yellow Amblers.  Risden, fielding at short 
square-leg, caught out the captain of the 
opposing team off a tremendously hard hit. 
It was an amazing catch. The applause 
which resounded from all parts of the field 
was so overwhelning that, until it sub- 


sided, Risden was not aware that the bone 
of his left thumb had been broken by the 
force of the ball. He was awfully plucky 
over it. He just reported the accident to 
his captain and walked off the field. It was 
three weeks before he was able to play again. 

If it had not been for that untoward 
disaster, the odds are that Risden would 
never have given a thought to the last of the 
Abbots. It is curious to notice how the 
cogs in the wheefs of Time's whirligig catch 
on and set a thing going. It reminds me 
of a certain old grandfather's clock, in which 
the small hand that ticks off the seconds per- 
forms quaint antics in describing the orbit 
of a minute. Certain cogs must have worn 
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unevenly in the course of its seventy years' 
pilgrimage, and their catching on causes 
strange vagaries. The hand occasionally 
takes three seconds to pass a point ; then it 
bounds with a jump over three seconds, 
hesitates, and, as if sorry for its impetuosity, 
it goes backwards for a second or two. So 
it often appears in the order of human 
events. 

Risden found things go slow at times 
during those three weeks of enforced 
abstention from cricket, and, anon, they 
quickened up to a livelier beat—like the 
second-hand of that old clock. Adversity 
has been known to beget strange companion- 
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studied with advantage as he awaited the 
discharge of the ball. Suddenly, round the 
corner of the studies, came Mr. Gibbs and 
Risden, arm-in-arm, starting for a walk. 
Somerset stared, and forgot to pull the 
trigger. Rawlinson tweed, and the bat 
dropped from his hands. Then they held 
their sides and contorted their bodies with 
ineffectual efforts to check explosions of 
laughter. They said it was unfair to spring 
such a shock upon them without warning. 
Risden told me he enjoyed those walks. 
He said: ‘ Old Gibby has his good points 
after all—and he deserves some encourage- 
ment—though I shall never forgive him over 
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‘* Seized a shovel which stood near, and begin the work.” 


ship—a tree of refuge in a flood may hold a 
rattlesnake and a rat on the same branch— 
and Risden found recreation in the com- 
panionship of Mr. Gibbs. They often went 
for walks together. 

A scene is imprinted on my memory. 
One day, after dinner, Somerset and Rawlin- 
son set up a wicket on the grass in the play- 
ground between the three hollow elm-trees 
and the dormitories. They hauled out the 
great rumbling catapult—a veritable balista, 
a terrible engine that might have served to 

ound walls in the siege of an ancient city. 
t was a sight to watch Somerset’s brawny 
muscles as he worked the engine. And 
Rawlinson's attitude might have been 


the Spouting Gargoyle till I bring him to his 
marrow-bones and make him cry ‘ quits.’ 
He has at least one NONE virtue—he is 
jealous for the glory of Abbeyside, and 
thoroughly keen about the antiquities of 
the place. Can I venture to assume that 
you have heard a rumour of the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in Henry virr.'s reign ? 
I have written an ode on that interesting 
historical episode. It begins— 


„Bluff King Hal was a merry old pal, 
„And a canny old pal was he; 
When he wanted cash, he made a hash 
Of the nearest monaster-ie. 


* The common idea is that our monks 


were kicked out in the year 1539, when a 
certain Edward Dawlass was Abbot, and 
consequently Edward Dawlass is generally 
admitted to have been the last of the 
Abbots. But Gibby has a notion that the 
show was kept running till 1550 under 
Abbot Gregory Pater. Gibby has ran- 
sacked the documents in the library, and 
has dug out powerful evidence, and is pre- 
pared to back his notion against all comers. 
It is grand to see his excitement.” 

“ Isit?” I replied. ‘‘ I fancy you would 
better enjoy the excitement of making a 
century in the next match. You must be 
having a poor slow time just now.“ 

Well, there is some truth in your 
remark. But the philosophical mind finds 
compensation under every trial. I cannot 
say I envied our team last Wednesday, 
when the Whip-poor-Wills kept them in 
the field all the blazing afternoon to the 
tune of 450 runs. I found compensation 
on that occasion, for the disappointment 
of not playing, in a basket of strawberries, 
as I watched them from a shady seat in the 
pavilion." 

* You were jolly well out of it then!“ 

** Perhaps so ; though there is glory in an 
uphill fight. Never mind—the subject of 
discussion is Old Gibby. I cannot help 
sympathising with him: I can see what 
worries him; it is Erring, the Mayor of 
Blandborne. He is a retired grocer, and 
lives in that big red house beyond the 
cemetery. He thinks he knows everything 
about the antiquities of the Abbey, and he 
is dead-set against Gibby, and never misses 
an opportunity of trying to score off him. 
Gibby says Erring is an ignorant, conceited, 
uneducated ass—though he puts it in more 
polite language. Erring got up at the last 
meeting of the Local Antiquarian Society 
and banged his fist on the table and said : 
* Well, gentlemen, if Dawlass was not the 
last Habbot of the Monastery, I am not the 
first Herring as was Mayor of Blandborne ! ” 

Couldn't you prove that Old Gibby is 
right ? I can lend you a couple of tin 
match-boxes——”’ 

Before I could finish what I wanted to 
say, Risden had his sound right hand on the 
collar of my jacket, and, with a dexterous 
twist, he had me backwards on my heels ; 
in which undignified position he compelled 
me to do a double-shuffle, heel-hobble, 
while he strode at quick march across the 
playground. I had to make an abject 
apology for daring to remind him of the 
Spouting Gargoyle. 

Presently, when he had cooled down, he 
said: I daresay I might be able to settle 
the question if I really gave my mind to it. 
I may as well tell you that Gibby would have 
believed all I found out about the gargoyle 
if I had not tried to befool him with faked 
relics. He said yesterday that my conjec- 
tures were most interesting and ingenious, 
and he had called attention to them at one 
of the meetings. So don't imagine that I 
lost caste over it." 

* Oh, no; but do give Gibby a leg up for 
the honour of the school. It is a shame that 
a bounding grocer should flout a master of 
Abbeyside." 

Well spoken! Your sentiments do you 
credit. I feel a strong inclination to gratify 
your wish." 


Risden wore his left arm in a sling for a 
fortnight, at the end of which time he was 
allowed to discard the sling. His thumb 
was still in splints ; but he was told he might 
use the hand with caution, and he managed 
to hold a fork at dinner. One afternoon, as 
he was walking through the Close, he met 
Grimbone. 

* Hulloh, Grim," he said, ** what mischief 
are you after ? ” 


Grimbone had always been civil to Risden 
since that little job of digging which brought 
him half a crown: and sundry minor tips 
had followed since then, so there was a chance 
of business when Risden crossed his bows. 

* Well sir, I dunno' as it's mischief 
'xactly ; but I'm a-going to clear out some 
rubbage from the crypt. It’s a queer 
ghostly hole—maybe you might like to have 
a peep at it." 

** All serene, Grim. Come along.“ 

They entered the Abbey by a door in the 
South Transept, and Grimbone led the way 
to a part railed off in the south side-aisle of 
the choir. He unlocked an iron lattice- 
gate, and they went down a flight of steps 
to a narrow door, which gave entrance to 
another flight of steps leading to the crypt. 
A dim light prevailed over the gloom. 
Grimbone proceeded to an arched recess at 
the east end, in which was piled a confusion 
of earth and stones. 

That there heap has never been touched 
to my certain knowledge for the last forty 
years, and it isn't for me to say how many 
hundred years it has been there. I have 
always had a curiosity to know what's in 
it —maybe there's some ancient relies among 
the rubbage. Anyhow, I be going to make 
a dive into it. There's just such another 
heap in one of the hollows at t'other end ; 
and when I’ve done with this one, I'll have 
a at t’other, and there won’t be no luck 
if T don't fetch the price of two half-crowns 
out of em.“ 

Without more ado he took off his coat, 
seized a shovel which stood near, and began 
the work. Risden lent a hand, hauling (like 
the on2-armed Basingstoke porter) at 
larger stones that came into view as the 
clearing advanced. Some of these were 
rough-hewn, without any trace of carving, 
while others showed evidence of ornamenta- 
tion. One resembled a mutilated cherub, 
another had a floriated pattern, and some 
fragments were richly carved. 

* Them's the sort that should make it 
worth the labour,” said Grimbone. There's 
money in them, I'm thinking. Oh yes; 
there's Mr. Gibbs, your master up at 
school ; you know him well enough. Many 
an honest shilling I've had out of him for 
worse stonos than them." 

The thought of reward gave impetus to 
the shovel, and the heap was soon 
thoroughly dismantled. 

"Dl just chuck back the earth and 
rubbage, said Grimbone, and put them 
stones aside for your master's inspection." 

Risden amused himself with scratching 
on? of the stones with a rusty nail. 

“It’s fairly soft," he said. '' There—I 
have carved a G Look, Grim. It would 
not be hard to carve your name, to hand it 
down to posterity." 

“ You'd want a mallet and chisel for that 
job," answered the gravedigger. “ That is 
pretty stylish though, anyhow. You 
haven’t quite got the grip of the ancient 
about it. Lend me the nail. I used to be 
a bit of a hartist myself at that kind of 
work.“ 

Taking up a lump of stone by way of a 
mallet, Grimbone deftly plied the nail till 
he shaped the letter to his satisfaction. 

“ There ; that has got the hang of ancient 
antics,” he said, turning the stone in his 
hand, and eyeing it aslant. But it’s a bit 
too new-looking ; we'll soon remedy that." 

By chippin the edges adroitly, and rub- 
Ding them with stone grit, he soon imparted 

2 letter a venerable character. 

Oe Well done, Grim!" said Risden. 
" You've hit it off. No old monk could 
have done it better." 

" Aye—'twould pass. If you have a 
mind to try your hand, I'd bring along the 
tools to-morrow afternoon." 
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* All right. I should like to knock out a 
few letters. I could use the chisel with my 


left hand.” 
As they left the Abbey, Grimbone drew 
Risden's attention to an inscription. 


* 'Them's the sort of letters you want." 

Risden examined them carefully, and 
during preparation that evening he settled 
what letters he would carve, and practised 
drawing them in correct shape. 

Next day, after dinner, he went off to the 
Close, and made a second visit to the crypt 
with the sexton. The latter soon showed 
him how to handle the tools, and the thud 
of Risden's mallet accompanied the clatter 
of Grimbone's shovel as it dismantled the 
other heap of rubbish. When the job was 
finished, Grimbone came back and inspected 
the carving. 

" Aye—you have got the grip of it this 
time. A few finishing touches would settle 
them letters nicely. nd me the tools.” 

Risden watched attentively while the 
professional hand wrought improvement. 

I see how you dodge it now, and I must 
try a few more letters to get the finishing 
touch.” 

" You can stay a while longer if you like. 
There’s a bit of clearing up to be done in 
the Close, and I'll look in again." 

" What luck did you have with the 
second heap ? asked Risden. 

„There's some tidy stones among em. 
I have a mind to give the Mayor a chance as 
well as your master ; they be both good for 
half a crown, likely as not." 

Well, Mr. Gibbs must have the best 
lot. Let me see the others.” 

They went to the farther end of the crypt, 
&nd Risden pronounced the stones to be of 
inferior quality. Those will do for the 
Mayor," he said, and the sexton agreed. 
Risden hammered away for another half- 
hour, until Grimbone returned to lock up. 

“ You have done em uncommon well,” 
he said, as he examined the letters. They 
look ancient enough. What b'ye going to do 
with them ? " 

„We'll chuck them back into the rubbish," 
said Risden, as he unpocketed a shilling. 
" Look here, Grim; if they ask whether 
there's anything else, you might say there 
are some odd bits with letters; but don't 
give me away, or I shall get into a row." 

Jever fear, sir. Thank you kindly." 


OTI 


They buried the stones in the two heaps. 
Grimbone swept up the dust, and they left 
the Abbey. 

All this sounds simple enough, and to the 
gravedigger’s unsuspecting eye the letters 
carved by Risden were a haphazard selec- 
tion with never a ‘final clause denoting 
object, aim, or purpose, as the Latin 
grammar puts it. 

But in reality Risden had hatched a plot, 
and had a purpose in view which showed 
amazing ingenuity and a deep insight into 
human nature, as will presently be evident to. 
the reader. 


Next morning, after breakfast, the sextom 
came up to the school. Happening to see- 
Mr. Gibbs in the playground, he touched his. 
hat as the prelude to an interview. 

J have been xamining a heap of rubbage 
in the crypt, sir, and I've turned up some 
stones as I thought you might like to have 
a look at.” 

* I should like to see them. Can I come 
now ?" 

J am at your service, sir.’ 

“ We can get into the e. by the school. 
entrance," said Mr. Gibbs. 

They were soon in the crypt, and the 
master inspected the stones found in the 
first heap. (Grimbone had concealed the 
others, to avoid complications.) 

“Some of them are of interest. I will 
set aside those I should like to study at. 
leisure. You can bring them up to the 
school Is there anything else—anything 
in the shape of an inscription ? " 

Only some odd bits, sir, with a few 
letters on them. They seemed to me a bit 
amatoorish, as you might say, and I didn't 
think you would care for 'em—so I just. 
chucked them back into the drift. I could 
have 'em out in a jiffey if you like, sir.” 

" Certainly ;' I should like to see them,“ 
said Mr. Gibbs. I cannot wait now, but. 
will look in again at twelve o'clock, if you 
will have them ready.” 

“TIl have em out—every jack-rock of 
'em, sir.” 

When Mr. Gibbs returned to the crvpt he 
found the stones embellished by Risden’s. 
handiwork included in the display. He 
gave orders that they were to be brought 
with the rest to his room, and a half-crown 
found ite way into the sexton's pocket. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REAVEBS: 


MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


“ New Orme Angus, skip off and fill that 


kettle, there’s a good fellow.” 

His lordship, a resentful look in his eye 
and his snub-nose elevated at an angle of 
forty-five over St. Maur’s head, did not 
answer. , He looked a shabby little creature 
in his torn and tattered garments. His 
riding-boots had been left in the cave; 
his clocked stockings were in holes ; his face 
and hands were not what might be called 
clean; his hair was unkempt—in fact, he 
made a most disreputable little vignette 
against the spotless purity of the snowy 
canvas of the tent. 

Rob Darroch would have handed the tin 
kettle to him, but Archie took no notice 
and turned away, whistling through his 
shut teeth. He went off about a dozen 
paces and sat down on a tussock of darnel 
with his back to the others. 

“Silly little ass!" St. Maur muttered. 
* Well, n'mind, Rob; I'll go fill the kettle 
myself and knock sense into him after- 
wards." 

He went, returning in a few minutes to 
find his chum rummaging in a voluminous 
sack, from which he drew successively a 
loaf, around of cheese, and a full-sized ham. 

Rob held up the last-named commodity 
by the shank and gazed at it speechlessl y. 
Then he found breath and stuttered, ** You 
—you noxious owl !—look at this!” 

" What's the trouble, Robertus ? " asked 
St. Maur. 

“A ham! I never thought of it when I 
unpacked. How are we to boil the—er— 
some-adjective thing ? ” 

“ Boil your head! We're going to Ty it, 
of course." 

“ But you can't fry a whole ham! 

„Can't you cut slices off and fry it? 

“ Oh, of course! Never thought of that, 
somehow. I've always seen hams boiled. 
But look here!—I say !—we’ve no frying- 

n." 

* Bother it!—no. Don’t mention the 
beastly thing. But we can frizzle each 
slice on the end of a fork.” 

“Just so. Well, let's have some. I 
could eat anything almost. We may's well 
have as big a variety as possible. You 
frizzle the ham and I'll cook the trout on the 
end of a stick. I've never eaten ham with 
fish before, so it'll be something new. The 
fire's burning beautifully and the kettle’s 
beginning to hum already. This is jolly!” 

es. it’s all very jolly,” said St. Maur, 
* but what are we to do for bread ? We've 
enough to last to-day, but what about to- 
morrow ? We've got flour and oatmeal, 
but where's the oven? 

“The which?” queried Darroch in a 
far-away tone. (He had culled a “ speci- 
men” from the grass, and the botanical 
soul within him was chortling—' What a 
splendid Polycarpon ““) 

The oven. you owl!“ 

“What oven?!“ 

“ The oven to bake our bread in.” 

“T haven't any oven." 

* Who said you had? Put down that 
silly old plant and listen to me. We haven't 
an oven, and, if we had, wc haven't a baker. 
We haven't anyone 

* “*Well versel in the arts 
Of pies, puddinge, aud tarts, 
Aud the lucrative skill of the oven.’ 


Orme Angus, can vou bake bread ? " 
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CHAPTER XV.—ARCHIE AMONG THORNS. 


“ No," snapped Archie, without looking 
round. 

* Well, what on earth can your lordship 
do? You ain't useful, and I'm blest if 
you're ornamental. Get up, you spider, 
and let me talk to you. How are your wits 
now?“ | 

* My what ? asked the badgered Archie. 

“Wits. . . Are you still a lord ? ” 

** Of course I am." 

* Very well," said St. Maur in a deter- 
mined voice. He rose and approached his 
lordship, who was still seated on the clump 
of darnel with his back to the camp fire. 

Next thing Lord Archie knew, he was 
seized by the scruff of the neck, pulled to 
his feet in a by no means ceremonious 
manner, and shaken till his teeth rattled 
again. 

„Now, what are you—hey? What are 
Are you a lord ? 


Are you a lord 

* Yes—I am! Oh !—ouch /—No!" 

“< No ’—what ?” 

* No, I'm not.” 

„Not what!“ 

A lord.” 

“Then what did you mean by saying 
you were—ch.” What did you mean— 
eh 2 57 

* Leave him alone, St. Maur," said Dar- 
roch, who was slyly enjoying the affair as he 
frizzled a slice of bacon over the fire. 
* Leave 'm alone, or I'll have you up for 
cruelty to animals." 

“ Now," said St. Maur, without replying 
to Darroch. and holding Archie at arm's 
length, I'll tell you a secret. I'm a lord. 
You wouldn't think it, but Iam. And that 
gentleman there who goes under the name 
of Rob Darroch is my unnatural brother, 
the Duke of Seven Dials. No, I mean /'m 
the duke and he's my brother. What do 
you say to that? 

“I don't know." 

“You don't know’? Is that the way 
to address a duke, you outrageous little 
What's-its- Naine ? 
your Grace.' " 

* I don't know, your Grace." 

That's better. Now, go do homage to 
my unnatural brother who is frying ham 
there. Bow. and be quick ! " 

The unfortunate did as he was bid. 

* You must have a name," continued the 
Duke of Seven Dials. “ We'll call you 
Jeames. You're our servant—see ? Fetch 
the tablecloth out of the tent, Jeames, or 
I'll scrub your face with a sod of turf to 
brighten your apprehension. Quick!” 

Jeames fetched the tablecloth. 

* Lay it now, here, and look slippy. Oh, 
bless your dear eyes !—is that your idea of 
laying a cloth? And you said you could 
wait at table when I hired you! Can you 
wait at table ? ” 

" No," stid the half-blubber.ng Archie, 
now on his knees placing stones on the 
corners of the tablecloth. ‘ You know I 
can't.“ 

„Jour Grace —give me my proper 
style and title.“ 

“ Your Grace.” 

“That’s right, Jeames : you're improving. 
I hope before I've done to make a very 
decent servant-man of you. It’s a sort of 
pious duty. Now, go to the basket and get 
the sugar and the cups." 


Say—'I don't know, 


Whilst Jeames was falling over himself 
within the tent trying to find the sugar and 
the cups, the Duke of Seven Dials pro- 
duced three tin platters, some salt in a 
crock stoppered with a wad of newspaper, 
a battered pewter teapot, and some milk, 
which had begun to turn," in a bottle. 

“Tve just thought," he said, as he dis- 
posed these about the tablecloth, ‘‘ we're 
awful fools x 

* One of us is," said Darroch, who was now 
frizzling a trout over the fire. Go on." 

“ I admire your modesty, but I'll withdraw 
the accusation. You ain't a fool, but you're 
half-baked. Why didn't it occur to you to 
bring a cow instead of that beast Rotterdam ? 
She'd have carried the hampers ; she couldn't 
have gone slower than he went ; and she'd 
have given us milk—d’ye see ? " 

" A nice-looking pair of idiots we'd have 
looked, going off camping with a cow and a 
cuckoo clock ! Why didn't it occur to you 
to bring a harpsichord and a settee? You 
might have brought a few pictures as well. 
Oh—and fire-irons !—why didn’t it occur 
to your Grace to bring some fire-irons ? 
We don't want jam: we want fire-irons.” 

Gimme that trout," said St. Maur, who, 
when beaten in an argument, generally 
changed the subject. 

We ought to have brought that cow, 
continued Darroch, turning over on his 
back and lying on a clump of heather as 
though upon an enormous cushion. “ It 
would have been such fun getting the hay 
up for her—but I forgot, cows don't live 
on hay, they live on air." 

“TIl give you air in a minute," muttered 
St. Maur, throwing fuel on the fire. 

“ We might have fed her on the fire-irons," 
went on the unnatural brother of the Duke 
of Seven Dials,” addressing the sky, and 
milked her into the T 

Next moment St. Maur was on his chest. 

“ Will you sew up your mouth about that 
cow ?" 

" No—yes! Ow, get off of me!" 

“ Will you sew up your mouth about that 
cow ?" 

“ Par—yea !" 

„Well. get up and fry two more slices 
of bacon, you lazy beggar. The kettle’s 
boiling over, and Here, Jeames, haven’t 
you found those things yet ? Oh, you have. 
That's right. Bless you, my child, I'll give 
you an unsolicited testimonial. 

" Why, this ain't bad—is it, Orme 
Angus ? he continued, throwing grammar 
to the winds. “ Sit down, my dear Jeames, 
and have a snack. Allow me to help your 
lordship to a piece of ham—only don't forget 
to say ' Thank you, your Grace.’ " 

“Thank you, your Grace," said Archie, 
with a wan smile. 

And here—take this trout that Rob has 
frizzled for you. It’s rather overdone on 
the starboard side, but that’s just like 
blundering old Robertus. I say !—!ook 
at old Rotterdam sniffing! Would he eat 
a slice of ham, d'ye think ? Yes, pour me 
out a cup of tea, Rob, and add thereto lots 
and lots of sugar." 

It's most mysteriously fine, murmured 
the botanist, as he presided over the tin 
cups. I just saw no end of a fine specimen 
of the Scheuchzeria palustria, and I'm certain 
that’s J"crophularia nodosa growing over 
there, and there’s some Habenaria conopsea 
sprouting inside the tent, and ——" 


* Whoa-a ! 
you duffer! 
"Sorry. Icaught old Rotterdam chawing 
up the finest example of Andromeda polifolia 
I've struck so far this trip, as I went to give 
him some of those crushed oats we brought 
with us in the pack.” 

“Good man. That's thoughtful of you. 
Rotterdam needs a 'summat to eat’ just 
as much as we do. ‘Take care of the quadru- 
peds and the humans l take care of themselves, 
as Sancho Panza says in ‘ Don Quixote’ 
when he feeds Rozinante on buttered toast. 
Pass the salt-cellar, Jeames. "Thanks." 

With such amiable chatter the meal went 
on. The trio lolled on couches of heather, 
munching the eatables and washing them 
down with draughts of piping-hct tea. The 
rest to their limbs was so grateful, the scene 
80 pleasant, the sound of St. Maur's voice 


You're spilling my tea, Rob, 
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80 agreeable, and the odour of the viands so 
appetising, that care and vexation were all 
forgotten. 

Even Archie thawed to the genial in- 
fluence as he tucked in his share of the ham 
and picked a trout clean ; though he never 
opened his mouth unless spoken to, except 
once, when he made an effort to warn the 
others that they were trespassing and 
poaching on the Polkemmet preserves— 
getting well anubbed for his pains. 

Noon had long since passed, and by this 
time the evening was rapidly closing in. 
All the colours in the tartan crept over the 
horizon in the west; the azure above them 
darkened to a slate-blue ; the cliffs behind 
let drop ashen.grey shadows like curtains, 
and the hitherto hoarse-voiced river at their 
elbow seemed to soften its song and try its 
best to hum them a lullaby. 

(To be continued.) 
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Still St. Maur ate and chatted on, and Rob 
and Archie followed suit and listened, till 
the duke's voice seemed to become one with 
the waterfall's and the river's, and they 
started now and again to find themselves 
dozing over their cups. 

This nondescript meal, which served 
them as breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, 
had lingered out two full hours. 

Presently St. Maur himself felt the 
influence of the keen mountain air, and dis- 
covered an inclination to slumber ; so, with 
muttered good - nights, each pulled a 
great armful of heather, tossed it down on 
the floor of the tent, and, not troubling 
in the least to undress, stretched themselves 
upon it. A few minutes later the camp 
was as silent as the encircling solitudes. The 
trio slept the sleep of the tired, snug as a 
worm in its cocoon. 
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MY COUSIN DOUGLAS: A SURPRISING STORY. 
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ITHOUT waiting while Douglas recovered 
from the confuson into which my 
etrange announcement had thrown him, 
I returned to meet my sister. I was having 
a lively time on that island, and the situation 
required some grasping. Edith was just 
stepping out of the boat when I got back. 

- Hullo, Ted!" said she gaily, though 
breathless with her exertion, ‘“‘ we are 
fortunate in having nice weather, aren't we?” 

* Awfully,” I replied with cheerfulness, 
determined not to betray any surprise. 
Isn't Uncle Dick coming back? 

“ No; he said I might come and fetch 
you. But what are you little boys playing 
at!” 

Our signal of distress had caught her eye. 

As Douglas came forward to shake hands 
at this moment, the embarrassing question 
was warded off. 

“ But whatever made you put your coat 
on the top of that stick ? ” pursued Edith. 

We both laughed foolishly and tried to 
explain that during Uncle Dick’s absence 
we thought we should like to see what it 
felt like to think we were on a desert island. 
But the explanation sounded horribly silly 
and childish, and to cover our confusion 
Douglas and I fell to tearing the wretched 
thing down. Once the flag of distress was 
in its proper place again, we all three returned 
to the boat. 

“ I promised to bring you back at once," 
said Edith, as Douglas and I rowed out into 
the channel, but before I introduce you 
to Mrs. Tremethick and my other friends, 
you had better make yourselves look a 
little tidier. Taylor sent on your things 
several days ago, and I began to think the 
Kittiwake was overdue." 

Edith's talk was very entertaining under 
the circumstances, so we let her run on. 
It gave us time to collect ourselves, and 
never before had my w.ts been scattered 
so far afield. 

* I thought you were coming on Thursday. 
Uncle Dick says it was to be this afternoon. 
Y think you might have sent me a line your- 
self, but I suppose schoolboys know nothing 
&bout courtesy or etiquette." 

She waited for a retort in vain, and so 
continued : 

* | hop? you enjoyed the early mornin 
row that Uncle Dick has given you? i 
think he goes to a lot of trouble for your 
pleasure." . 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A LESSON IN ASTRONOMY. 


Douglas caught a crab that twisted the 
boat considerably out of her course, and 
as the oar struggled out of the water again 
it sent the spray pattering in a shower 
over our lady passenger. Edith accepted 
apologies, but said we had probably been 
up too early and were a little sleepy, for 
we scemed very glum. 

„Not at all," said J. Did Uncle Dick 
tell you anything about the trip from 
Barharbour ? “ 

Nothing particular. He mentioned that 
there was one rather windy day, that was 
all. What makes Douglas lift his blades 
so high out of the water ?” 

I looked round at Douglas to ascertain 
the cause of this remarkable behaviour, 
and took the opportunity of fortifying him 
with a wink and a frown. 

** It was a fine cruise," said I, turning again 
to Edith, and Douglas and I got a lot out 
of it.” 

* Yes; Uncle Dick said he thought you 
had both been  benetited," replied my 
sister. And I could only hope that she put 
down the colour of my face to the exertion 
of rowing. 

A few more strokes and we landed. 

The road to Mrs. Tremethick’s house 
was charming; but delight was changed 
to consternation when, on topp.ng a wooded 
ridge, the path suddenly dipped to a little 
natural harbour. In this harbour lay a 
two-masted sailing-ship with which Douglas 
and I were well acquainted. 

„Can't we go this way ?” said I, pointing 


to a footpath branching to one side. It 
looks pretty.” 
„Of course not," replied Edith. That 


goes to the village.” 

* Then do you mean to tell me that we 
have to climb all the way down to that 
wretched harbour ? " I groaned. 

„Oh, poor little chap! Is he tired 
already ? " laughed Edith. ‘I'll go on and 
send the goat-carriage back for you, if you 
like." 

Douglas had seated himself on a green 
bank, and was looking mutely from one to 
the other of us with anything but hilarity 
in his expression. 

* Come on," I shouted, making a spring 
forward. Isn't that the Kutiwake down 
there? Wouldn't there be time for us 
just to run on board and have a word with 
Captain Park ? " 
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** No, no, no ! " cried Edith. 

** Yes, yes, yes.“ I laughed back. ‘‘ Come 
on, Douglas ! " and we ran down the hill. 

* Oh, Ted, Ted! don't be so tiresome. 
You can go on board another time. Lo 
come back! We need not go right down 
to the harbour." 

Douglas and I returned with great outward 
reluctance, but vastly reassured in secret. 
A minute or two later we reached the house, 
and we (the two seafarers) were shown to 
comfortable quarters wherein to make our- 
selves presentable. 

The second division of our summor 
vacation had begun; but as it is no part of 
this story, I shall only ask the reader to 
accompany us on a delightful evcn ng stroll 
which closed our first day in the Sc lly 
Isles. I will not even ask him to hear the 
details of a happy picn'c we had on a lcrely 
island where a party who had been reccntly 
cast adrift cn the open sea by a heartless 
captain and his murderous crew had taken 
refuge ; nor will I invite him to listen to a 
few words which Uncle Dick addressed to 
Douglas and me in private ; but I may say 
that those words convinced us we had not 
treated him fairly. They made it clear that 
the best thing we could do was to return to 
Briarwood when the time came, with 
courage to face our trials there, and they 
led us to acknowledge (to ourselves at any 
rate) that Uncle Dick had acted like a 
Trojan in letting us work out our own 
punishment without admitting anyone else 
into the secret—excepting, of course, the 
worthy skipper of the Kittiwake, who had 
the grace to sail away from Scilly before the 
sun went down. 

It was a pleasant walk that summer 
evening, and in pleasant company. We 
were all there: Edith and her friends, Unc'e 
Dick, Douglas, and I. The path led us up 
on to the heights again, and at one point, 
as we turned to look back, we could see the 
little sailer in the harbour hauling in her 
mooring-lines, For a few minutes the 
whole party stood to watch the prepara- 
tions for departure ; and after the rest had 
moved on, Douglas and I remained. Before 
we left the spot, a puff of wind had filled the 
sails of the Kittiwake, and she stood Qut to 
sea. With her departed the token of our 
great mystery. It was not until we turned 
to run after our friends that we found Uncle 
Dick had stayed with us, 
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“I suppose,” said he  mischievously, 
* you would not care to return to Bar- 
harbour in the Ktiwake ? ” 

We giggled a negative, and with no other 
reply rejoined the party in front. 

As darkness settled down and the home- 
ward way was about to be taken, Uncle 
D.ck stopped us all to call attention to the 
stars. 

" You know," said he, “it has always 
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seemed to me a little strange that the majority 
of p»ople know so little about the sky. We 
need not all strive to be astronomers-royal, 
and yet a small acquaintance with the 
stars would often save us from blunders. 
For instance, I have met with travellers at 
sca who have fancied themselves south of 
the equator while the constellation of the 
‘Plough’ was still visible." He pointed 
out the twinkling points of light that form 


that celestial figure, and we all followed 
the direction of his finger. “ Had they 
known that the ‘ Plough’ never sets from 
the northern sky they would hardly have 


been so deceived.” 


“Of course not!" said the chorus. 
Douglas and I chimed in faintly, for we knew 
only too well who those travellers were. 

It was Uncle Dick’s last thrust. 

[THE END.] 
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“ HAT does it mean?” I asked, when 
the Kabyle was out of sight. 

* It is certainly very strange," remarked 
M. Durande. 

* Not at all, monsieur; not at all!" 
exclaimed Vincent brightly. ‘‘’Tis the 
simplest thing in the world. Monsieur, I 
have to ask your pardon; you were right, 
I was wrong. Don’t you see that those 
friends of yours must have turned up, 
after all?“ 

It is possible," said my patron thought- 


fully. 


Possible! It is even more than prob- 
able, monsieur; it is certain. Who but 
vour friends would have sent that bullet. 
headed one seeking you ? And they must 
have money, too, since they can pay for his 
services.” 

If so," remarked M. Durande, there 


may be an end to your plans." 


" [t is just the other way; money will 
buy us clothes and provisions, weapons and 
ammunition ; and when one has à good gun 
things become xp gt easy. Faith! 
I see the glitter of those jewels already ! 
Let us go in; the Kabyle may approach the 
tent from the other side." 

Nearly half an hour had crawled by when 
the flap of the tent was noiselessly raised 
and two persons entered. One was the 
mountaineer, the other, also clothed in a 
loose flowing bournous, was a younger and 
much slighter person. This we saw as 
they raised the canvas, but it was too dark 
to distinguish their features. 

The youhger of the two, however, did not 
long leave us in doubt as to his identity. 
Father!“ he cried. *“ Father! It is I— 
Ernest." 

My boy," exclaimed M. Durande, strain- 
ing him to his breast with a sob of mingled 
joy and fear, you are far too young to 


. have come upon so dangerous an errand. 


Was there no man in France willing to run 
a little risk for Sylvestre Durande ? ” 

„Father,“ said the boy, listen! You 
have many brave friends, but they are 
helpless. Some are exiled or in prison; 
others are dogged by spies; they can do 
nothing. And my mother was eager that I 
should come. She has sold everything that 
she could in order to raise the money which 
I have brought. ‘Go,’ was her command, 
‘and help your father to gain his freedom. 
If I am to lose you also, the good God will 
give me strength to bear the trial.’ ” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur," said Vincent, 
before M. Durande could speak, it is 
natural that you should wish to have this 
conversation, but the time is short, and 
serious business presses. - Let us settle the 
matter quickly. Do you wish to make fresh 
plans?“ 

“ What can we do?” 

“ I see no way but my own. If you will 
leave the matter in my hands I will bargain 


. urged. 
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CHAPTER VII.—A BID FOR FREEDOM. 


with this Kabyle to purchase all that we 
need and to guide us to Djidgelly.“ 

To this M. Durande agreed, and while 
Vincent endeavoured to engage the moun- 
taineer in our service my patron and I 
listened to Ernest's account of his mother 
and sister, of the old home, and of all the 
changes that had taken place since our 
arrest. We could have sat talking on the 
subject all night, but Vincent soon cut us 
short. 

Now, monsieur," he began, if you will 
listen for à minute I will tell you what I 
have arranged with Omar," which, it ap- 
peared, was the Kabyle's name. 

Vincent's plans were short and to the 
pu The Kabyle was to purchase 

orses, weapons, and provisions, and have 

them ready in Ernest's charge at a spot five 
miles east of the camp. On the second 
night, as soon as darkness fell, he was to 
guide us to this place, and Vincent calcu- 
lated that before morning we should be 
from twenty to thirty miles away. For his 
services Omar was to receive a thousand 
boudjous—a boudjou being worth one franc 
eighty cents. 

“ And now, monsieur," the old soldier 
concluded, it is time our visitors were 
gone. Some of the guards may be asking 
inconvenient questions." 

Ernest wished his father and me fare- 
well; the Kabyle raised the fiap of the 
tent, took & hasty glance round to make 
sure that no one was watching, and then 
the two slipped noiselessly away. 

* Faith," said the ex-sergeant, with a low 
whistle, this is a startling night! Is it 
real, Joseph, or have I been dreaming ? 
Have we indeed been visited by the son of 
monsieur ? ” 

„It is real enough," I answered de- 
lightedly. *'' Two more days, Vincent, and 
we shall have done with ditching and 
draining. Buonaparte can look out for 
some fresh labourers ! ” 

* Remember the old saw, that it is wisest 
not to count one's chickens before they are 
hatched ! " said my patron; but I laughed 
merrily, declaring with the buoyancy of 
youth that I had not the slightest fear of 
the success of our enterprise. 

On the second evening we returned to the 
tent, ate our rations with good appetites, 
and sat down to await, with what patience 
we could command, the time for our de- 


.parture. Now that it had come to the point, 


I felt less confident, and asked Vincent a 
dozen times in succession if he thought the 
Kabyle could be trusted. 

“Why, yes!" said he irritably. “Of 
course, the fellow has no particular interest 
in us, but we can buy him body and soul 
for the thousand boudjous." 

“ But he may have roused suspicion," I 
" Perhaps the authorities have 
arrested him." 


* You may ' perhaps ' a thousand things," 
returned Vincent, and not be anywhere 
near the mark." 

We shall soon know," observed M. 
Durande calmly. ''It cannot be much longer 
to wait. The darkness is falling rapidly.’ 

Though afire with excitement, I tried 
hard to repress my feelings, but a dozen 
times during the course of the next half- 
hour I jumped up, fancying that some one 
was shaking the canvas. At last there came 
a distinct rustle, followed by the sound of a 
voice whispering softly: Are the travellers 
ready ? It is I, Omar, who waits with- 
out.” | 

Raising the flap of the tent, Vincent held 
& whispered conversation with our guide. 
* Now for the attempt," said he. “ Omar 
knows exactly where the sentries are posted, 
and will lead the way. We will follow in 
single file. Not a word, nor a sound. Keep 
close together, and let each do what the 
man before him does. Hearts up, my 
comrades ! ” 

He slipped from the tent, M. Durande 
followed, and I brought up the rear. 

A great hush had fallen upon the camp ; 
the soldiers were wrapped in slumber ; the 
whole place might have been a tented city 
of the dead. It was so dark that I had no 
idea of direction, and, by myself, would 
probably have wandered aimlessly round 
and round the camp. But the Kabyle, his 
eyes as keen as a hawk’s, led us unerringly. 

Now advancing swiftly, now standing 
motionless behind a tent, occasionally falling 
flat on our faces, at one place creeping along 
the ground like weird snakes, we made our 
way without a word, and with scarcely a 
sound. What dangers we actually escaped 
I never knew, for our guide steered clear of 
every one. 

At last I felt we had cleared the camp, 
and was the more convinced of this when 
the Kabyle, stopping, spoke to Vincent in 
low tones. 

The first danger is over, said our com- 
rade. We are past the sentries. Now we 
can proceed faster. Monsieur, it will be 
well for you to change places with me; I 
will follow with Joseph. That is right; 
keep close to Omar.“ 

The mountaineer now walked with long, 
swift, unwearying strides, which made it 
difficult for us to keep up; but we managed 
it somehow, and at the end of a couple of 
hours' hard walking arrived at the spot 
where Ernest awaited us anxiously with the 
animals. 

“ Let us mount and ride at once," Vin- 
cent advised; we can change our things in 
the morning ; but the farther we get Bon 
the camp before daylight the safer." 

This was sensible advice; and, havin 
unfastened the hobbles, we mounted an 
rode off, still, of course, under Omar's 
guidance. 

[Now 
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Now all this time there was one matter 
that perplexed me greatly, and as Ernest 
was riding beside me I applied to him to 
solve the difficulty. 

“ How came you to pick up with this 
Kabyle ? I asked him. There seems to 
be something miraculous in your good for- 
tune, or else you are extraordinarily clever." 

The matter is simple enough," said he, 
laughing, and unfortunately I cannot 
claim any credit. I owe the capture of my 
Kabyle to an innkeeper in Algiers. His 
name is Jules Samson, and he once belonged 
to our district. Believing him to be an 
honest sort of fellow, I let him know that I 
was seeking my father, and he recom. 
mended me to engage the services of this 
Omar." 

“You did not tell him all your busi- 
ness! 

** No, though I believe it would have been 
quite safe to trust him. He keeps in with 
the Government for the sake of his busi- 
ness, but I don't think he has any great 
liking for Buonaparte.” 

“ For all that," said I, “it may be just 
as well not to make him as wise as your- 
self. Do you think this Kabyle will play 
us false? 

No. Samson declared that if he once 
pledged his word we need have no fear. 
Besides, what harm can he do? For his 
own sake he dare not betray us to the 
troops." 

True; and he isn't likely to make a 
present of our money to the wandering 
Arabs. It is when we get among the moun- 
tains of his own country that I fear the 
danger will come." 


— C S —————— ——— — —— — 


HERE is no doubt whatever that summer 
is the jolliest time for fishing, if only 
you don't expect to catch many fish. 

You must also be contented to find that 
some of them are not in condition to keep, 
for, though the close time ends on June 16, 
many of the coarse fish, for which this limit 
is fixed, are not in full condition for months 
after that date. 

Trout are, of course, even fatter and more 
lively than they were in the spring, and, for 
the skilled fly-fisher, August and September 
are fairly good months. For the ordinary 
angler it is quite different, and I don't 
advise anyone to select the summer in 
which to start fly-fishing for trout. 

We will, therefore, begin by describing 
the ways of taking dace and chub in the 
summer. They can be had by three 
methods. First, and easiest, though not 
very easy in hot weather, is by float - fishing. 
A long light rod (Japanese, if you can get 
it, for small fish) and a fine cord line on a 
small reel, and ending in two or three yards 
of fine gut, will be chiefly required. The 
hook should be a crystal of small size, if for 
dace, and large if for chub; and the bait a 
wasp-grub, or, if this is not to be had, gentles 
or paste. 

The float should be the smallest porcupine- 
quill you can get, and one shot will generally 
be better than more, though, if the stream 
is very rapid, a heavier float and more lead 
may be necessary. 

Don't fish on the bottom, as you would 
for roach, but just below mid-water, and 
throw out as far as you conveniently can, 
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“ Faith, then," exclaimed my friend 
merrily, '''twill be time enough to bother 
our heads about the matter when we are 
there ! ” 

A great change had taken place in Ernest 
since his father's imprisonment and exile. 
He had passed from a thoughtless boy to a 
young man, prompt, alert, self-reliant, and 
instead of being a hindrance to our adven- 
ture he promised to be of valuable assist- 
ance. 

Coming presently to an open track of 
country, Omar increased the pace, and the 
rapid motion of our animals put an end to 
our talk. Hour after hour we rode, though 
often making but slow progress, until at 
length the dark veil began to lift, here and 
there à patch of bluish-grey sky appeared, 
anl in the east ruddy tints heralded the 
rising of the sun. The Kabyle stopped and 
gazed around him, as if endeavouring to 
locate the position, 

Have we come right ? " asked Vincent. 

Ves, replied the man, but we have 
yet two hours to ride before reaching the 
wells, and the animals are tired."' 

* Nevertheless, they must push on," de- 
clared Vincent. They cannot rest here 
without water." 

No.“ agreed our guide, but we must 
go slowly lest their strength should quite 
fail them." : 

Accordingly we resumed the journey, the 
horses flagging more and more as we traversed 
the sandy plain, until in the distance we 
perceived a cluster of palm-trees and a 
grassy expanse that marked the position of 
the life-giving waters. 

Besides food and weapons, Omar had 
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keeping behind a tree-trunk if possible, 
especially if fish are visible. If only dace 
are to be expected, it may be better not to 
use your running tackle, as you can strike 
better with a tight line. The Japanese 
rols, moreover, are not generally made for 
running tackle, and have to be ringed on 
purpose. 

The best places in streams are under 
willows and where the water runs rather 
fast over gravel. If you hook a small fish, 
drag him away from the shoal quickly, or 
the fish will all bolt. 

A large fish, especially a chub, will insist 
on different treatment. Even a smallish 


chub of J or 1 lb. will break you promptly . 


if roughly handled at first; while, if you 
humour his first rush, even a big one will 
give little further trouble—or sport. 

The next method is a very interesting one, 
and also often very deadly, especially in 
calm and sunny weather—the worst sort for 
ordinary fishing. 

You still use your long, light rod, though 
a fly-rod will do very well in skilled hands ; 
and your tackle is the same, excepting that 
three or four yards of gut are desirable, 
and there is no float or shot required. Per- 
haps the best bait for this method (called 
by Izaak Walton ‘‘ dapping’’) is a grass- 
hopper. 

Failing this, a bluebottle or any large 
fly will be found very effective. The 
hook should be small, but not of very fine 
wire, especially if chub are about, as their 
rush may bend it. The strength of the 
tackle should depend on the surrouncings. 


brought a tent, the various parts of which 
he had distzibuted among the animals, and 
as soon as we reached the well these were 
taken down and pieced together by the old 
soldier, while the rest of us watered and 
fed the gallant beasts that had served us so 
well. 

„Now, monsieur," said Vincent gaily to 
my patron, ' we will have breakfast, and 
then an hour or two's sleep. We will keep 
watch by turn, though I do not think there 
is any need for it. When it is found the 
birds have flown, our gaolers will cast off 
in the direction of Algiers. They will 
never dream that we are attempting to 
cross the country." 

“ And, after all," said I, “if they do, 
they are unlikely to follow. They will 
imagine we are sure to die in the desert.”’ 

After finishing our frugal meal—for we 
were determined to husband our provisions— 
we lay down in the tent, with the exception 
of Omar, who had undertaken the first 
watch. "Vincent was fast asleep almost 
before his head touched the ground, and in 
& short time the others were sleeping just 
as soundly. 

Not until the great heat of the day had 
passed did we make a fresh move, and then, 
thoroughly refreshed, we put on the clothes 
Omar had purchased, destroyed the others, 
and once more set out on our hazardous 
journey. 

“ Courage, monsieur!” cried Vincent. 
* We have done the worst part. "Twill be 
an unlucky accident if we fall into Buona- 
parte's clutches again!" But, in spite of 
his cheerfulness, I fancy none of us felt any 
great confidence in the future, 


If thick weeds are near, drawn gut is little 
use for chub. Fine undrawn is the finest 
you can safely use. 

When on dapping bent, you sncak about 
as if you meant to steal something, and 
watch the water carefully for basking chub. 
These are often quite close to the bank, and 
generally under willows, and if you approach 
unseen and get your bait over the great 
broad nose of the biggest, he will, in an 
unfished stream, generally suck it in without 
delav, and be very much surprised and 
in ignant at the result. 

Fishing in this way, your chub is often 
close to his holt under tree-roots, and if 
once he gets there you may take leave of 
him. Hence the necessity for fairly strong 
tackle. A landing-net saves a lot of time 
in chub-fishing, though a chub seldom 
escapes if properly handled, even without 
one, being a leather-mouthed fish. 

Dace and roach can be caught in this way 
also, and sometimes by “ roving you may 
get a large number, while the patient 
bottom-fisher secures very few. Iam speak- 
ing. of course, of a hot bright day. 

If the fish will not come quite to the 
surface for the bait, sink it a little ; and. if 
necessary, even put a shot on the line. 
Many roach and dace may be had by 
“ sinking and drawing " with a house-tly for 
bait, if you have a delicate hand, so as to 
hook your fish on feeling the touch. 

Many other fish may also be caught by 
these methods, perch and trout among 
others, and, of course, rudd, bleak, ant 
grayli g; so that at the end of the day you 
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may have half a dozen different sorts in your 
basket. 

The roach will probably be rather thin, 
and not worth keeping, if you get other 
fish. Dace recover quickly from spawning, 
and these, with perch, trout, and grayling, 
if you get any, will furnish the supper-table 
better than any number of skinny roach. 

We come now to the third method of 
taking dace and chub, and. though it is 
hardly as deadly as the other two, it is 
greatly preferred by those anglers who 
have learnt it—the artificial fly. 

There is a legend that to cast a fly is 
quite a difficult art; and if it is intended by 
this that it is difficult to catch large trout 
in much-fishei water by this means, of 
course it is abundantly true. 

Our wishes should be more modest ; and if 
& boy merely desires to catch a few dace and 
chub, and perhaps a chance trout or gray- 
ling, from a river such as the Herefordshire 
Wye, for instance, he should be able to 
obtain some success in a few hours’ practice, 
under the guidance of a skilled friend. 

Nor is the tackle expensive. It need not 
be described here, as it is practically the 
same as that advised for trout in our May 
number. Half a sovereign will cover all 
the necessary cost, and the skill required for 
chub.fishing in waters where they are 
plentiful, and not too well elucated, is far 
less than that requisite for deluding the wily 
trout. So long as the chub does not get a 
full view of you and your rol, he doesn’t 
seem to mind how heavily your fly falls on 
the water, especially if under trees. Indeed, 
a good splash with your fly seems sometimes 
to bring out a big chub from the shade of the 
willows ; and anglers often use quite a large 
red palmer (supposed to imitate the hairy 
caterpillar) on purpose to attract these 
great blundering fish. 

On a fly-rod a big chub is a troublesome 
customer at first, but as in this method you 
are generally either in a boat or on the side 
away from the willows, it is comparatively 
easy to keep him out towards the middle of 
the stream, away from his favourite haunts 
under the willow-roots. 

If you find the big chub really on the feed 
one day, con’t try to carry home all you 
catch ; they are really not worth it, for it is 
waste of time and trouble (and fat) to cook 
them; for their flavour, when they have 
any, is that of muddy knitting-needles, 
mixed with cotton-wool. Possibly they are 
better in winter, when in full condition. 

On the whole I fancy dace-fishing with 
fly is preferable to chubbing, for you get 
many more rises, and generally a good 
many fish, sometimes even two or three at a 
time, though I admit they are capricious 
and often rise short, and behave like/gravlirc, 
to which fish they bear a strong resemblance. 
A grayling without his big back fin might 
easily be taken for a dace. 

In some rivers you may get both, and the 
play they give is similar. Dace do not grow 
to more than about a pound, and, indeed, on 
most rivers a half-pound dace is a good one. 

With regard to flies, the black gnat and the 
“ Wickham " are generally the best, while 
a red tag will sometimes beat both. A little 
white tag should be placed on the tail of the 
black gnat, as it is a little more attractive 
when so dressed. 

A fly made to imitate a small wasp is 
sometimes wonderfully effective, while the 
Governor, which is meant to represent a 
bee, is good for large dace or small chub. 
It is desirable when dace-fishing to use two 
or three flies, at intervals of two feet from 
each other, the black gnat, by preference, as 
the end fly, and the Wickham (a bright 
fly with gold body) for the first bob.fly. 
A '' coch-y-bondu " may be recommended 
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as third fly, if one is thought desirable. 
On very small streams two flies are best, 
on broader ones three, or even four, if dace 
onlv are expected. 

Wading is sometimes very useful in dace- 
fishing, as they feed in broad shallows, and 
often cannot be reached otherwise. If you 
have to wade, it is best to have wading- 
stockings and brogues, or high rubber boots. 
In hot weather you may safely dispense with 
these; but see that vou turn up your 
trousers well. A wetting may have its 
effect on you in after life, though it Coes not 
hurt. you now. 

I fancy a landing-net is more plague than 
profit in dace-fishing, and never carry ore. 
If you do lose a big chub for want of one, 
it really doesn't matter. The only thing is 
that you may in some rivers get a trout. 
If this is likely, carry a net. 

Generally speaking, I don't say much 


about where to fish," the subject being 


such a big one, while addressing boys all 
over the world; but & number of you 
doubtless are Londoners, and it may be, 
therefore, worth while to mention that at 
low tile, and then only, numbers of small 
dace may be had by fly a few yards below 
the weir at Teddington, where the fishing is, 
of course, quite free. There are a few trout 
there also, but none may be taken out under 
16 inches long, which means about 3 lb., if 
in condition, and a trout of this size seldom 
takes a fly. 

If you try the Thames, avoid week-end ” 
times. Fair sport may sometimes be had 
by the skilled fly-fisher on the shallows all 
along the river, if he can fish in the morn- 
ings, about the middle of the week, for the 
place is then often almost deserted. — . 

On the Lea you can fish at many a pretty 
fishery, such as Broxbourne, by paying le., 
and perhaps the result may please you. 
If so, you may consider yourself an expert, 
for these Lea fish are probably the best 
educated in the world, and could almost 
name the maker of any fly you may present 
to them. Nevertheless, a few dace may be 
had sometimes, on a lucky day, by the 
skilled fly-fisher. 

Perhaps we have had enough about fly- 
fishing now, and there is another form of 
summer sport which, though less attractive, 
is often productive of a big basket. I don't 
allude to carp, because, though they are big, 
they sellom let you get them into your 
basket. 

It is of the broad and unpoetical bream 
that I must next discourse. My recollections 
of him are varied, and generally connected 
with very early rising and very slimy clothes. 

An hour before dawn is about the time 
that you must leave your bed, if you want 
to make a big bag of bream. 

Norfolk and Suffolk are his homes, and he 
sulks at the bottom of the deepest pools 
in the rivers, except now and then in hot 
weather, when he basks near the top, and 
will not feed. | ' 

The best way to arrange is for two or 
three boys to engage a boat and man for the 
morning, while staying near a Norfolk broad 
or river, and to get him to have all ready by 
2 or 3 A.M. and throw a little gravel at your 
window. 

You then wish he would go away, but he 
won't. So you get up, rather cross, and 
come down, feeling quite chilly, though it is 
August or July, and, after seeing that your 
rols and tackle are all right (they should 
be prepared and the place baited over-night), 
you help the man to punt or row you to the 
spot where the ryepecks (long iron-shod 
poles) are stuck. 

To these you fasten the boat, and, a big 
lob being put on your hook, crop the thing 
in, and see that it is on the bottom. If 
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bream are there, the fun begins promptly. 
and sometimes all the floats go under 
together. The boatman, who is using a 
hop-pole and whipcord, has his fish (a 
2 Ib. bream) out without any fancy plav, 
and gets a great net ready to land yours, of 
probably the same weight or more. On a 
good morning this goes on till you are tired, 
and the sun begins to shine on a slimy lot 
of grinning boys, and a boat half-full of 
bronze and golden bream. 

But the sun is your eremy, and so you 
find him when you rext strike at a bite, 
for, inst:ad of the sullen resistance of a great 
lazy bream, a tiny roach, about the size 
of the lob-worm, comes right out of the 
water on the stroke, and so ends the sport for 
that morning. The bream are “ off." 

Sometimes on the rivers—the Yare, for 
instance - good sport may be had in the day- 
time, and it is worth trying, for, if bream 
fail you, à rumber of nice roach may often 
be caught by usirg fine tackle and boiled 
wheat, gentles, or paste, as bait. This will 
also take an occasional bream. On many 
of the broads you may also get rudd. For 
these you should fish the shallows, and 
throw in pieces of bread against the wind, so 
that they float back towards you. The 
rudd, feeding on these, will get within dis- 
tance, and sometimes take paste or gentles 
freely. They run large also, up to 2 lb. or 
more. The smaller rudd rise splendicly to 
the fly, and give better sport than roach— 
taking the lure more freely and fightirg 
like perch. 

One more fish must now be ‘mentioned 
feeder, and I 
approach him with the reverénce becomirg 
his age and artfulness. Yon will guess it 
is—the carp. Not the little carp of 4 lb. 
or so, which can be had:sometimes like 
roach, and give very good sport for their 
size, but his grandfather, the portly, 
dignified, ‘‘ oldest inhabitant" of his lord- 
ship's great lake. Sailing about near the 
surface, careless of concealment, and con- 
fident of his power to take care of himself, 
and fearless generally even of the ferocious 
pike, this great fish seems the monarch of 
all he surveys. 

To catch him you must fish early and 
late, with fine and strong tackle, and with 
unlimited patience. Paste is the best bait. 
Space will not allow further details now. 

When people say that patience is the 
chief qualification of any angler, they must 
be thinking of the carp-fisher. | 

Before concluding, I may mention that 
you will probably see a lot of barbel if 
fishing the Thames. Don’t try for them in 
summer, they seldom feed well till autumn, 
and if by chance you should get one he would 
be thin and bony, and even worse for food 
than chub; for, instead of being almost 
flavourless, he tastes like much-worn boots. 
If tench are reported“ on," try for them as 
you would for carp, excepting that your 
bait should be a worm. They are less shy 
than carp. 

A good deal has been said in these pages 
about cooking and eating fish, and the 
reason is this, that it seems a pity to kill 
any of God's creatures unless we propose 
to make some use of them. Most fish, 
when in their best condition, are fairly 
good to eat, if properly handled and suitably 
cooked. One thirg should be remembered, 
that it is seldom desirable to scale fish. 
It is generally better to cook them, very 
thoroughly. in the skins and scales, and to 
remove these together when the fish comes 
to table. 

Roach and perch especially should be 
treated in this way. If they are not well 
cooked, of course, the skin will not come 
off freely. 
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WHITE BLACKBIRDS AND OTHER BIRD CURIOSITIES. 
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the monster 
Palace, may 
and a class 1 


ird shows held throughout 
set apart for them among the other exhibits. 


At all the large b 
the country, and especially at 


one held annually at the Crysta 
be seen curiosities of this kind, 
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White Blackbirds and other Bird Curiosities. 
have found out more about their ways, the 


fact remains that blackbirds, jackdaws, star- 
lings and numerous other varieties of albino 


or whether through our closer study we 
sports are now fairly common, 
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go) a 


ted about, but never seen. 


To-day this is no longer the case, for whether 


]es 


EN I was a boy (some fifty years a 
white blackbird was a myth, to be 


birds are trying to set new fashions in dress, 


W. 
talked and 


As if to add force to what I am writing 
two daily papers of recent date have just 
come to hand, and in each there is an 
account of a white blackbird. 

One is described as having haunted a 
garden at Stoxe Newington for the past 
thre» years, and as having grown so tame 
as to fly to the window to be fed. Unfor- 
tunately a few days ago it was pounced upon 
by a stray cat, and died from the injuries it 
received. 

The other instance is of one at Newcastle, 
where the bird had taken up its quarters 
in the Hancock Museum in that town. 

Of course most boys now know that it is a 
common thing in the lives of some birds and 
animals to find that they change the colour 
of their coats with the change of season. 

The stoat or ermine, which in summer 
is a red brown with a black tail, gradually 
changes as autumn draws on, and, should 
the winter prove severe, it becomes white as 
the driven snow, excepting that it retains its 
black tail. 


SWIMMING 


‘THERE is hardly one important public 
school in the land but has now recog- 
nised the fact that it has become a duty to 
teach its boys to swim. So that, of recent 
years, the facilities and opportunities for 
coaching and practice in swimming at our 
principal institutions of learning have been 
multiplied more than tenfold. Splendid 
baths under cover have been provided in 
many cases; outdoor waters and surround- 
ings have been immensely improved ; prizes 
and encouragements for proficiency have 
been widely offered ; in fact, everything has 
been don» by the schools that the veriest 
enthusiast in swimming could desire. At 
least these remarks apply to most places, 
though there are yet one or two schools 
in the first rank that are somewhat benighted, 
or lagging behind the times in this matter. 

At Eton all boys must pass a severe test 
in swimming before they are allowed to 
go boating. The Etonian delights of such 
boys have for many decades been the 
famous ‘‘ Cuckoo Weir" and Athens,“ 
lor such are the names given by the school 
to its two most celebrated bathing-places. 
Here boys have to satisfy the masters who 
sit as judges by taking headers from the 
steps of Athens or from a punt at the 
“ Weir," and so displaying their ability to 
swim, to tread water, to float, to swim on 
the back, to dive, etc. The examination, 
for such it really is, must be passed without 
much difficulty by the aspiring wet-bob, or 
his progress in oarsmanship will not be 
greatly stimulated until such a desirable 
state of affairs has been attained. 

Hence you will seldom find a single day, 
from the end of April until the end of 
September, at the famous school by the 
Thames near Windsor that does not see 
quite a host of youths in the water at the 
two spots mentioned, receiving coaching 
from an instructor, or from some more 
accomplished schoolfellow, with the view 
of achieving such proficiency in swimming 
as will serve to satisfy the exacting masters 
at their next supervision of the candidates 
for leave to go into the boats. Besides 
these aspirants, you will constantly find 
enjoying themselves in bathing and swim. 
ming a great host who have already passed 
the required tests, and who are in the water 
for pleasure pure and simple. The magnifi- 
cent river affords them every opportunity 
ofgratifying their inclinations in this way, 
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The same change takes place in the tar- 

migan grouse, which in summer is dappled 
all over grey and brown, much like the 
mountain rocks amongst which it lives. 
Then, as winter approaches, a change comes 
over it, and when the snow covers the 
mountains the bird too is a snowy white, 
unles3 for a few streaks of black in its 
tail. 

These are typical instances of how some 
birds and animals change with the geasons, 
but this is quita distinct from the chance 
specimens of albino or pied birds such as 
those given in the accompanying plate of 
birds, which I sketched at recent shows. 
In the case of the stoat and grouse, it looks 
like a design to enable them to elude detec- 
tion, but in that of the others it has just the 
opposite effect, causing them to be much 
more conspicuous than whea in their 
normal colours. 

Then, again, many animals, as we all know, 
are naturally white, and as an illustration 
of this feature Lord Alington has set up 
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and they do not fail to use it to the fullest 
extent. 

“ Ducker" is one of the best-known 
spots connected with the School on the Hill 
at Harrow. It can be safely said that no 
Harrovian ever existed, since Ducker” 
was established, who was unacquainted 
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what is called a white farm at Crichel 
in Dorsetshire, where all the livestock— 
horses, cows, poultry, pigeons, etc.—are 
pure white, and should any one develop 
& spot of colour it is at once removed to 
some other farm. This, of course, is only 
a fancy ; and, where the owner is a man of 
means, it is easily gratified. 

The question then naturally arises, What 
causes blackbirds to be white? The answer 
is that through some defect in the bird's sys- 
tem the pisment or colouring- matter which 
should flow through the filaments of the 
feathers, is not there, and the bird's dress in 
consequence is white. In the case of pied 
birds the colouring-matter flows into some 
feathers, causing them to be coloured, 
whilst the others remain uncoloured and 
white. 

In the case of black specimens of coloured 
birds, the blackness is caused by a sup>r- 
abundance of the pigment in that parti- 
cular specimen, such as the bullfinch on my 
plate of examples. 


AT THE CHIEF SCHOOLS. 


an asphalted path running round it, and 
flower-beds beautifying it; whilst a good 
caretaker's cottage was also recently erected 
of red brick. The word “ Ducker is simply 
the Harrovian corruption of duck-pool 
by cutting off the last syllable and adding 
"er." Similar words have come into general 
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The Harrow Bathing-place. 
(By permission of MESSRS. GEORGE BELL & SON.) 


with it in some shape or form. Before 1810 
* Ducker" was in another place; it was 


located where it now is under Dr. George 


Butler's mastership. 

It was as late as 1881 that the great and 
splendid reforms were made which have 
caused ** Ducker " to be now one of the best 
of school bathing-places. The expanse of 
water was then more than trebled ; the bath 
was made in the shape of a big curve, with 


use, originally from Harrow, by way of the 
’ Varsities, as Footer, Rugger, Soccer, and 
“ Jacker.” 

The famous songs of the late Mr. Howson 
and other Harrovian poets about Ducker ” 
and its delighte are well known. The boys 
also have in use many special words derived 
from the place—e.g. a towel is a '* ducker- 
sheet," and a favourite sort of bun is a 
“ ducker-bun.” 
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At this school no boy is regarded as 
satisfactory in the water until he has passed 
a test of ability to swim well for seventy 
vards. Then, after he passes that, he is 
arranged into one of three classes. In the 
first class he receives a certificate, and is 
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ledg@ thus gained has often been very 
useful in critical circumstances. 

At Clifton College all boys have to learn 
to swim, and they have also all to pay for 
instruction in the art. Special teachers 
are kept for the purpose, and the boys are 


ro 


The Itchzn Bathing and Swimming-place for Wykehamists. 
(By permission of Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Son.) 


known as a Dolphin“; in the class below 
he is reckoned as a Duck " ; whilst in the 
lowest section he rejoices in the name of 
“ Duckling.” Hence every Harrow boy's 
ambition in swimming is to get out of the 
dueta fraternity as soon as possible after 
accomplishing the necessary seventy yards. 
Winchester is not a whit behind any of 
its rivals in its spots set apart for bathing 
and swimming, and in the encouragement it 
gives to its boys to become proficient in 
the art. On the fine stretch of the River 
Itchen as it passes through the ancient city 
is an excellent reach for natatory exercises, 
known now to every living Wykehamist, past 
or present, as *''Gunners Hole.” This 
water derived its name from the Rev. H. 
Gunner, a former chaplain at the school, 
who used to live close by the renowned spot. 
* Gunner's Hole" was immensely improved 
in 1899 by having a deep bed of mud removed 
altogether, and by having its sides con- 
creted. The greater cleanliness thus en- 
sured has been much appreciated by all 
the five hundred youths who find it requisite 
some time or other during the summer to 
prove their ability as performers in the 
water at **Gunner's Hole.“ To-day the reach 
thus available is over one hundred yards 
in length, and about twelve yards across. 
The depth also has been made varying 
so that there are several stages, to suit 
boys of all sizes. ; 
, Every Wykehamist is compelled to pass 
in swimming, and there is an instructor 
constintly present to help and advise, to 
encourage the timid and assist the slow 
learner. The Royal Humane Society awards 
a medal to Winchester, as to several other 
big schools, for the most proficient performer 
at a “ life-saving " contest, wherein a dummy 
figures prominently as the drowning man. 
This has much influenced and encouraged 
the boys of our chief schools in their efforts 
to become able and accomplished swimmers 
and there can be little doubt that the know- 


charged ton shillings each during the summer 
term towards the defraying of expenses 
connected therewith. The boarding boys 
also contribute five shillings each in both 
the winter terms towards the cost of the 
large tepid bath for swimming and bathing, 
so that Clifton is certainly doing its full 
share towards making its sons equal to the 
boys from other schools in this particular 
exercise, 


won any great renown in these particular 
sports, nor has it specially set itself to do 
so. It is no rival of Harrow as a school of 
swimmers, any more than it is of Eton as 
a school for oarsmen. 

Now, when we come to Radley we are 
again at one of the most noted of our 
public schools for wet-bob exercises. Perhaps 
only Eton can be really regarded as the 
superior of Radley in this branch of sport 
as commonly in vogue at the schools, for 
Radley is always the contestant that 
Eton has most to fear in those struggles 
that take place at Henley. 

The Radleian is located near a splendid 
stretch of the beautiful Thames, in a district 
which is even more inviting for water- 
pleasures than that round Windsor. He has 
probably gone to the school near Abingdon 
for the very reason that he has a penchant 
for water and all ccnnected therewith. To 
stimulate this natural inclination he finds, 
on arriving at Hadley, that everything 
conduces to urge forward his progress in 
the same direction. As a dry-bob he would 
find no great Avdos awaiting him, either 
on the cricket or football field; but if he 
turns out a superior swimmer or oarsman 
every one of his schoolfellows, past and 
present, will be ever ready to sing his praises. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that the captain of 
the first Radley boat that defeats Eton at 
Henley will be numtered with the truly 
immortal heroes of the great public schools. 

There is no more charming water imagin- 
able for swimming and bathing than that 
piece which is used by the Radleians on the 
Thames. Its surroundings of scenery and 
its extent of water, so wonderfully: clear, 
are unsurpassed in our country, so far as 
the bathing-place connected with any large 
school is concerned. And the Radley 
boys use it to the full. It does not need to 
be compulsory, this swimming at Radley— 
the difficulty is probably more to keep the 
boys out of the water when the weather 
is at all suitable for bathing. Every scholar 
is obliged to pass a given test in the natatory 
art before he is allowed to join the boating- 
clubs, but this test to the boy at the Abing- 
don school usually proves even easier to be 
got over than is his test to the Harrovian, 


Sea-water Swimming-bath, Rossall. 


Yet it must be remembered that Clifton 
is essentially a dry-bob school, whose 
athletic fame has been made in cricket, 
football, and shooting. Though it does 
help and encourage swimming (and also a 
little boating) in many ways, yet it has not 


so naturally does the Radleian take to the 
water. 


Marlborough has also its bathing-place 


of note, though the average Marlburian is 
not equal to the average Etonian, Harrovian, 
or Radleian as a swimmer. 


The pool et 


Marlborough is very picturesque, and was 
-made in the bed of the old moat that once 
ran round the royal castle. The waters 
come from the River Kennet, and along 
the green banks tower many very stately 
trees, which are known to generations of 
Marlborough boys by the colonies of rooks 
that have been thcre ever since the college 
was founded, and probably for ages before 
that. This bathing-place, which is naturally 
rather long and narrow in its shape, boasts 
that curious Mound” at one end of it 
which has formed the subject of many a 
treatise amongst students of archeology 
in the district. Thus in the cool green 
waters of the Kennet the Marlburian learns 
to swim, and gets his longed-for bath, 
during the bright summer days, and if he does 
not turn out a record-breaker in the sport 
he nevertheless enjoys himself extremely. 

The Rugbeian is handicapped somewhat 
severely, as against his rivals from some 
other big schools, when it comes to water 
sports. He has no Thames close to him, 
no Itchen, no splendid lake such as the 
Bluecoat boy at Christs Hospital now 
possesses, He is thus practically thrown 
back on his swimming-bath. 

This itself was a fine present to the school, 
and one much appreciated, from Dr. Jex- 
Blake during his headship. It is seventy- 
tive feet long and twenty-five feet broad, 
and has a most appropriate inscription, 
namely. Rugbiensibus Rugbiensis.’ The 
school gives prizes annually for the best 
svimmers of six lengths and of ten lengths, 
whilst for learners a two-length course has 
been arranged in these contests. Diving, 
both as regards Iength and ability to pick 
up pence, etc., has always been a strong 
feature of the training here; and the ten 
lengths has been done in 4 min. 39} secs. 
One interesting race is always that for the 
boys known as Belows —i. e. those who 
could not swim at the beginning of the term. 
An extremely useful prize of a beautiful 
Challenge Cup is also given by the school 
doctor to the boy who shows up best in 
trying to restore the apparently drowned. 

The scion of Christ's Hospital is much to 
be envied with regard to his facilities for 
bathing and swimming. He has not only 
a glorious bath under cover, round which 
are galleries for spectators, private boxes 
for undressing, and every aid to swimming 
that has yet been devised, but he has also 
a la and charmingly situated open-air 
lake available for his performances in the 
water, such as no other similar school 
possesses, This lake is beautified for him 
by the presence of several graceful swans 
and ducks, whilst on its sloping banks 
covered with gorse and bracken he can 
watch the frolics of the rabbits, as they run 
in and out of their holes, happy and irre- 
sponsible as he himself is. 

Very efficient and painstaking instructors 
are provided for teaching the Bluecoat boy 
to swim, and learn he must, whether he 
wishes to do so or not. It is perfectly 
right that it should be so, and even the most 
timid and shy of the little“ Preps "—as 
the very young boys in the lowest school 
are called by their fellows —soon overcome 
any fear or hesitation, afta delight in the 
water, whon they find that they can manage 
to cover a few yards with ease in the pre- 
sence of the coach! Of course no boy is 
allowed to bathe or swim in the lake until 
he is fairly proticient, and then he can 
(and does) enjoy himsclf in no uncertain 
manner, though supposed to be bemoaning 
bis absence from his parents during his four 
or five years' residence at West Horsham. 

Bedford Grammar School can claim to be 
in the same category as Eton and Radley 
when it comes to water. Swimming and 
bo:ting are great features of this well- 
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known seat of learning, and the fine stretch 
of the Ouse at Bedford greatly conduces to 
increase the wish of every boy there to 
perfect himself in the same arts that his 
predecessors practised with so much honour 
to themselves and with so much credit to 
the school. The school insists, and rightly 
80, that no boy shall row in any boat on the 
river until he has satisfied competent judges 
of his ability to swim, dive, and float. 

Rossall is perhaps the only one of the 
chief schools of our land which can claim 
to offer sea-bathing as one of its great induce- 
ments to boys who are fully capable of 
passing a strict examination in every 
department of swimming and diving. 
Ross ill encourages swimming in every way, 
and has excellent provision for its learners. 
But the school has the enormous advan- 
tage of being located in one of the healthiest 
districts of Lancashire, close by the scashore 
near Fleetwood, and so the Rossallian who 
is fond of the sea—and what boy is not, 
whether he be Rossallian or otherwise ? 
—has extremely fine opportunities of enjoy- 
ing himself whilst at school that do not 
come to the lot of the ordinary boy in 
similar circumstances. 

He plays hockey on the sands ; he watches 
with deep interest the wonderfully fine 
sunsets across the wide expanse of the 
Irish Sea; he wades, bathes, and swims 
in the pools on the shore; he collects 
all kinds of curious seaside objects, from 
anemones to sea-stones; he breathes the 
strong sea-breeze, and feels a new man” 
altogether. If he does not thoroughly 
enjoy his life at Rossall it is neither for want 
of opportunities nor from neglect on the 
part of his masters and teachers, so far as 
sports are concerned. No wonder that 
bathing and swimming, therefore, form 
such an important part of his education and 
pleasure. It would be very strange if they 
didn't, under the circumstances ! 

At Cheltenham College the provision and 
encouragement of swimming is one of the 
glories of the school. The magnificent baths 
have no superiors of their kind, if any 
equals, and the water is actually pumped 
up into them from the very sandbeds on 
which they rest. Thus it is so perfectly fresh 
and clear as to afford a most delicious swim- 
ming-medium in summer; whilst the baths 
can be used all winter, too, because steam is 
driven through the water to warm it. 

The baths are therefore among the best 
patronised spots at Cheltenham in the 
summer term, and most boys there soon 
become fairly proficient in swimming. 

Nor must we omit mention of those boys 
who have the privilege of bathing and 
swimming in that excellent Scotch river, 
with its fish of notable size and flavour, the 
Almond. From this stream, and from its 
wonderfully beautiful surrounding glen, 
the famous school has obtained its name, 
and to-day Glenalmond School (alias 
Trinity College, Glenalmond) is celebrated 
far beyond Scotia’s rugged bound. 

The Glenalmond youth has three spots 
in the river which he goes to for excellent 
bathing—namely, ** Old Dam,” New Dam,” 
and Deep Hole.” If he is a junior, and 
not very proficient, he confines himself to 
the two former, since “ Deep Hole" does 
not belie its name, and is not for the novice. 
He makes his way to the steps and platform 
by the side of Old Dam," and he usually 
finds some twoscore fellows ready to plunge 
in with him. If the Almond is in spate he 
knows about it, too, for a Scotch river in 
full spate is something to be very gingerly 
treated, and not fooled with. But the 
Glenalmond authorities keep a very watchful 
eye on all boys when bathing and swimming 
at any of the three places set apart for those 
pastimes. 
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AUGUST. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HiwsELE, —I would rather that tbe boy's 
father, mother. or guardian ‘had a look at this 
column now and then. This would be the reverse of 
harmful, Well, I am going to say a word or two nbout 
sleep in this article. We oldsters can hardly forget 
that we used to be reworselessly awakened early of a 
morning, sometimes by father himself, who had an iiea 
that to let a youngster lie abed too Jong was certain to 
make him turn out a lazy good-for-uothing loon. We 
ductors know a bit better nowadays. Five hours 
sleep is not enough for a boy of fifteen—no, nor six, 
hor seven, though eight is coming nearer the mark. I 
remember when I used to be put out and set to work at 
my books by six iu the morning. I used to be cold and 
miserable, and, Im afraid, not in the best of tempers. 
Then I bad an early breakfast of porridge and milk 
and three Scotch miles ofa walk to school. This was 
tuking too much out of me mentally anyhow. My 
road lay through a wid and beautiful country and 
communion with nature tranquillised me. But it would 
have been much the wiser plan to have let me sleep 
until half an hour before breakfast, then turn me out 
to have a shower-bath, 

Now, many boys will be pleased when I say boldly 
and without fear of contradiction that they ought to 
have nine hours’ sleep in winter aud at least eight and 
a-half in summer, and I shouldn't wind if even this 
tueasure wus execeded à little. If a boy doesn't feel 
like slecping at nine o'clock, let him sit up a bit, but as 
soon as he shows any sigu of drowsiness. off he should 
go to the cock-loft, for I don't like the ides of 
his falling asleep saying his prayers. Besides, he must 
have time to wash his face and hands before turnmg 
in—l am talking of boys between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. 

If, however. after a good night's rest such boys find 
themselves fully awake and fit at seven next morning, 
let them get up and go for their tubs. It is on this 
plan that men may be manufactured. If, on the other 
Land, their sleep is murdered, why, they aie likely to 
grow up ner veles and a prey to temptations of uli sorts. 

Tur PouLtry RCN. -The weather in this month, if 
anything like last year's, will be hot, and very hot 
indeed, so one must see toit that the fowls are fed ip 
such a way as to prevent diarrhaa and other summer 
ailments. Old lime from walls is a good thing to 
scatter about the run or to mix up in the dust-batb. 
But n bit of rusty iron mav be kept in the drinking- 
water. The inmates ehould be fed with great regu- 
larity and special care taken that the grain they get is 
clean und the soft food nut fermenting und sour, Some 

ple think anz thing good enough for fowls, and this 
dea is the cause of a considerable amount of sickness 
among them. If you are going in for prize birds, with 
an idea of showing, now would bethe time for choosing 
likely birds and placing them in the preparing pens. 
Of course each cockerel must have a pen to himself, 

Weed out your wasters now, Poor fowls have no 
very Jong life of it—such is fate, for after even a lien 
has laid her second lot of eggs she bus to go to pot. 
Pullets for winter laying may be kept together. They 
don't fight, but only talk scandal. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—Head last month’s Doings. 
Keep the loft very clean; indecd, you may about the 
end of this month go in for your autumn scrape-up. 
The fact is that the loft should always be clan, but 
um a dose of good whitewash twice a year will do no 

rm. 

Has your loft plenty of light? Depend upon it that 
if it is deficient in this respect you will have very little 
success, Sunshine and fresh air kill disease-germs, and 
this should be borne in mind. In cleaning the loft use 
the scraper wherever needed, but before beginning 
operations you must put the fountains and boppers 
away somewhere and cover them up. Go at the 
business with a will when you do commence and finish 
right away, else your birds may be starved. 

Pigeons will need extra care in feeling th's month, 
so let the grains be the very best. The water should be 
very clean, aud, ifpossible,soft ; but, mind you, it won't 
do to use rain-watcr that has stood in a tank for some 
time, 

Weed out useless birds. Pigeon-pic is good. 


THe AVIARY.—You have thoroughly wa:bed and 
aun dried your breeding-cuges, and put carbolic acid 
into every crevice and crack und washed them again 
next day, and sun-dried once more. If you have not. 
doue ao, do so at once, and then cover them entirely up 
With old newspapers pinned on, Then &ow them away 
carefully in some place where they won't be disturbed, 

Put your best birds now in single cages and keep 
very clean in every way, and give the ordinary feeding. 

THE HanBITRY.—I wouldn't give much for n boy 
who couldn't make a decent rabbit-Lutch, if he bas 
good tools. As regards these, never buy toys or 
rubbish. If vou are thirteen years of age even, and 
your hands are not too girlish, you sbould be able to 
wield an ordinary-sizal tool, whether plane, saw, chisel, 
or claw Lammer. Learn to dovetail. It isn bit of an 
art, but you will not be able to build a decent huteh 
without. 

Beware of two thinge if you don't want mange, ear 
disease, matted coats, and general debility in Your 
hutenes—overcrowdiug aud damp. The ordinary 
hutch used by the oidinary boy is, like him:cif, very 
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ordinary indeed, and the smell therefrom is strong 
enougli to hang your hat upon. 

Continue to give exerciseout-of-doors in dry weather. 
Have a nice run for the rabbits, well fenced in, so that 
they can have the option of going out and in when they 
please, But'ware cats and stray dogs. 


GARDENS IN AvUGUS8T.—Springtime and spring 
flowers undoubtedly possess the greatest charm for 
anyone possessed of a soul, but gardens with their beds 
and borders should look very charming in August and 
onwards to far into November. Much depends, of 
course, upon the amount of sunlight that falls on these. 
You can never have great floral beauty under the shade 
of trees, although there are many sorts of flowers that 
will bloom even therein. 

Tidy all borders and hedges,if you haveany. It does 
no good to have these latter choked with old leaves and 
rubbish about tlie roots. Nor shoull weeds have a 
place in a hedgerow, pretty though they may look from 
4n artist's or poet’s point of view. Hedges may be 
tipped, but not cut close. Plant winter greens. “dy 
walks and borders, Weeds want constant seeing to. 


e e. is e. 


“Am I all right for Pudford, lad?” “Iss, zur; they 
baant over-partikler there!“ 


— 940e—— 


„B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN AUGUST. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 
HOLIDAYS, 


* FJoLip4Ys"! Whata word that is, is it not? And 
what a lot it means, alike to the boy at school 
and the man in the counting-house, bank, or business 
emporium ! What balm to the busy brain; what 
luxury to the languid limbs; what—— But these 
columns are not long enough for moralising (though, 
if there's one thing I like to do, it is to moralise— 
about things that do not concern myself, of course !). 
Let us turn to more practical matters, Stamp on the 
bulging trunk, cram yet another coat into the already 
bursting bag—and be off, But stay! Where is my 
camera ? Still outside! And those boxes of dry- 
plates, where are they to go! The local apothecary at 
Washton-on-the-Mud may not be able to supply me 
with the * Perfect" dry-plates—the only brand, I need 
hardly say, that I ever use—and I never leave it to 
chance, for plates are heavy things to send by post. 

The camera, believe me, will be far better travelling 
on your back in its proper waterproof case, for, if 
stuffed into a box filed with garments and other 
materix] necessities for the corporeal frame, the appa- 
ratus demanded by the artistic spirit is likely to come 
by the worst of it, and arrive with the rising front 
cracked in half or the ground-glass in hundreds of 
minnte fragments. It is not every place where ground- 

lass screens can be procured, nor where the only 

ler in the place will take one out of a camera in the 
shop to put into yours, as did one I luckily met with 
on an occasion when my own glass got smashed. Ou 
one's back one knows that the thing is safe, and one 
can in consequence pay more undivided attention te 
the beauties of the scenery through which one 

But as to the various items required for develop- 
ment, etc., what is to be done with these? Well, 

rsonally, I think a special box, with a strong handle, 

8 very convenient, which can be taken into the car- 
riage with you. Then the glass bottles are safe too, 
and one does not risk the staining of one’s clean shirts 
a a brilliant yellow colour with bichromate of potash 
solution, or a deep brown with pyro developer. 

When I am going off for a holiday during which I 
am going to take photos, I take a bottle which will 
hold just twenty fluid ounces of water (quite dry in- 
side), and into it I put—Pyrogalliec acid, 65 grains; 
metol, 45 grains; bromide of potassium, 20 grains; 
meta-bisulphite of potash, 120 grains. Stopper it up 
well, and pack as it ia. When arrived at one's destina- 
tion the bottle is to be filled up with water (preferably 
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boiled or distilled). This is, surely, delightfully easy. 
Of course, if you like, you can put double the amount, 
and thus make the solution double strength; but you 
must allow for this afterwards, when mixing up the 
developer. The reason I like this developer is that the 
"accelerator" is simply * washing soda," which can 
be got anywhere: 80 one need not take that with one. 
The morning after you get there wherever “there” 
may be—just go out and get a pound of washing soda 
(costing ld.) and put four ounces of big crystals into 
another bottle with a wide mouth, which will also hold 
twenty fluid ounces, Fill up with water—and there 
yon are! Now you have only. to mix equal parts of 
each solution to make the developer. 

Nowadays all sorts of beautiful little globules and 
tubes are sold with just the right amount of the in- 
gredieuts to make up the developer in them ; and what's 
more, all sorts of developers can be bought in this way. 
You only break the 
tube and put the con- 
tents of the outer one 
into a bottle, and the 
contents of the little 
oue inside it into an- 
other bottle, with the 
amount of water 
stated, and the two 
solutions are made 
up. This is beauti- 
fully simple, and of 
course they are very 
convenient for carry- 
ing about; but my 
impression is that the 
developer made in 
this way is more ex- 
pensive—which is, 
indeed, only to be 
expected, considering 
the trouble involved 
in their preparation ! 
I believe ** Hobbies, 
Limited," advertise 
in the * B.O.P.,” so if 
you write to them 
they will send you a 
list in which ali sorts 
of deve'opers made 
up in this way are sold 
—pyro-soda, pyro- 
ammonia, metol- 
hydroquinone, ortol, 
aud many more. If 
for no other reason, 
it is ofteu amusing 
to buy one of these 
things for experi- 
mental purposes, to 
see what happens 
with an entirely new 
developer. 

Always take with 
you a ruby lamp on 
which you can de- 
pend, preferably an 
expensive one, If you 
bay a cheap one to 
"do" while you are 
away it will really 
„do“ for your plates and pet exposures. Oh, those 
cheap lamps! They smell and they smoke, and they 
fog the plates, and they get too bot and burn (if made 
of fabric), or burst into flame if paraffin oil is used, 
and the unhappy wight has to open the door and spoil 
his plate or else be suffocated or burnt. I remember 
on one occasion having to run downstairs with a lamp 
that was one sheet of flame, plunge it hurriedly into 
the pantry sink, and turn the tap full on over it before 
the conflagration could be stayed. And that was not 
a very cheap one, either. 

Dishes are amongst the heaviest items of the photo- 
grapher’s luggage. If you can, take porcelain ones; 
but if these are likely to get broken, then take vulcanite 
or papier mdché. A set of dishes, each one a little 
smaller than the other size above it, is very convenient 
for travelling—there should be three or four of them. 
Washing-soda solution brings off many kinds of enamel 
in a few minutes, but I am told that if the dishes are 
given two coats of asphaltum varnish this will resist 
acid or alkali, 

A small changing tent is very convenient; they are 
sold made to fold up quite flat and go at the bottom of 
tbe trunk; but if this is not to be had, then take a big 
travelling-rug, of an opaque material. This comes in 
useful in two ways: If a room can be found the 
window of which is fairly small, the rug can be placed 
over it and fastened round the sides with pins, thus 
making a dark-room at once, 'The rug can be used in 
another way—for changing plates only. Draw down 
the blind of your bedroom window and spread the rug 
flat over the bed. Now under the rug put the dark- 
slide with the ex lates in it. the box of un- 
exposed plates, and the dusting-brush, if you use one, 
Kneel down by the side of the bed, bury your head 
and shoulders completely under the rug, and change 
the plates by touch only. It can be made a perfectly 
safe operation, but be careful to lock the door before 
beginning, because if anyone comes in suddenly be 
may think you have become mentally deranged and 
pall the rug off with a jerk, which would be an elevat- 
ing thing for a third party to see if he were present! 
In pursuing this operation remember that practically 
every brand of dry-plates on the market is packed in 
three packets of four plates each; the two outside ones 
in each packet are film inwards, the two inside ones 
are film outwards; so that all four are film to film. A 
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most desirable precaution is to tear up a small piece of 
the sticky paper sold round postage-stamps, and stick 
a minute fragment on the back of each exposed plate 
as you take it ont of the slide. The smallest piece may 
prevent your making a mistake afterwards and putting 
the same plate into the slide again to receive another 
exposure—an extremely likely thing to happen if no 
such precaution is taken. 

As to the carriage of chemicals, etc., I must leave 
you to invent your own devices; but I may remind 
you that pyrogallic acid is sold in crystals under the 
name of “ pyraxe,” the bottles of which contain exactly 
the same amount of the material and occupy about one- 
fifth of the space of the powder. It also has the merit 
of being very much more easy to weigh out, as it does 
not fill the scale-pan in the way the light powder does, 
even when only a small quantity is required to be 
weighed, 


A.D. 1957. 


l. YounG SWELL (returning from school): “Hullo! There go all my lesson-books ! 
What a joke! Ishan't be able to do my home work !“ 


“ 64 l. 
vali, 


2. But he did not think it a joke the next morning 
when he discovered that the books had fallen on the 
top of Dr. Flogwells, who, being old-fashioned, was 
walking home, 
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Breaking up for the Holidays. 


FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “ The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—'' NO BLOOD, DARSIE! NO BLOOD !" HE HISSED. 


AYMASTER NAYLOR was at his best (or the ward.room, and tiffin-time was always 
worst) one day soon after the Dare All — Naylor's time to launch out into a good ten- 
had left Simon's Bay, under steam for the ^ horse-power growl if he could have only half 
distant islands of New Guinea. a chance. 
The fellows were all at tiffin or lunch in He felt he had a grievance to air to-day. 
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Naylor meant to air it. 

He had been sitting unusually silent, with 
his face bent down over his cold meat and 
pickles for the space of fully five minutes, 
so his messmates felt certain a squall was 
coming down the wind. It was like the 
ominous silence that ever precedes the 
bursting of a thunder-storm.  . 

That teasing young ship's soldier, Butler, 
could not let well alone, but must lean 
sympathisingly across the table towards the 
worthy paymaster. 

“ Feeling bad 
man ? " he intoned. 

Naylor jerked up to him at once, as game- 
cock raises head when challenged by a. 
feathered foe. 

" Silence, you mere boy," he exclaimed, 
“when you address a superior officer old 
enough to be your father. What are young 
poon coming to, I wonder? Why, the 

ervice is going to the—— Humph!” 

His messmates and the fresh men—Army 
officers—at the social board listened respec- 
fully. Humph! Here we are with 
nearly one hundred lubberly red-coats 
foisted upon us, and our good ship, which 
ought to be homeward-bound by this time 
to get the barnacles scraped off her bottom, 
ordered off, keel-hot, to rescue a couple of 
idiotic cockneys who have been sticking 
their watery noses into other people's 
business, and invading territory that no 
more belongs to them than that silly ship 
soldier's unnecessary eyeglass belongs to 
me. Bah! 

* Why should our Government protect 
fools ? Why doesn't every ass of an English- 
man who goes off to the South Seas to 
search for gold or pearls, or piebald savages, 
have his own private regiment of soldiers to 
follow him &nd go to his release when he is 
captured by cannibals ? 

" A whole lot of the fine fellows now on 
board of us—who I dare say have their 
feelings, although mere soldiers—will leave 
their bones in the bush, and their wives 
widows in defence of two—bah ! ” 

The newcomers were evidently enjoying 
Naylor, and the Major cncouraged him by 
saying— 

„Quite right, Paymaster Naylor. Quite 
right, sir. Things are very badly ordered in 
—er—in—quite right ! ” 

“If I was in Parliament,” ccntinued 
Naylor, I'd bring in a Bill, and it should 
be called ‘The Anti-Protection of Fools 
Act, and after it came into force no one 
could count upon Government ass'stance 
who tried to find the pole on a motor.car, 
or who, taking their lives and their livers 
in their hands, made insolent excursions 
into the countries of cannibals. Humph! ” 

And Naylor, after this explosion, looked 
positively pleasant, and even drank wine 


about something, old 


Ayo 


with Major Blunt of the 7th Fire-eaters, and 
with Butler as well. 


Although this was in reality to be the last 
cruisc of the Dare All previous to her being 
ordered home to undergo the barnacle 
operation, it turned out to be the most 
pleasant of the whole lot. 

The soldiers were found to be an acquisi- 
tion. Jack and Tommy got on famously 
together forward, and everybody fore and 
zit was as merry as a March hare—no, I 
mean a sand-boy—a March hare is mad, 
you know. l 

But Tommy initiated Jack into the 
mysteries of many a garrison game, and 
Jack showed Toinmy how to engage in deck 
biliiards and quoits as well as deck football. 
Oi course, the balls were nearly always 
kicked overboard; but they were cheap 
articles, and the fun was immense. 

Then they were going off on the war- 
path. Going to fight the Piebalders, as 
Butler called the savages who had stolen the 
cockneys, to release these cockneys if still 
alive, and, if dead, to punish their captors if 
they had cooked and dined off them. 


" A large yacht ’way down on our lee!” 

This was the report made to the com- 
mander of the Dare All one morning, soon 
after the red glare of the rising sun streamed 
over the sea from ahead, and banished the 
brief dawn with its scimitar moon and 
stars. 

Keep her away a few points," was the 
order. We may just as well drop her way 
nnd overhaul her.” 

. All eyes were soon turnel towards the 
yacht that was seen scudding along under 
every inch of snow-white canvas. 

So white, indeed, was the cloth which she 
carried, that no one was surprised when she 
hoisted the stars and stripea. 

She dipped her flag—that was all the sign 
she made. 

But she evidently did not mean to be over- 
hauled. She also kept away, and the Dare 
AU troubled no more about her. They 
could sce by the telescope, however, that 
her decks were well filled with men, some of 
whom were black. There were officers on 
the quarter-deck, and also civilians ; but, 
strange to say, although the Dare AW had 
her in sight till nearly noon, never a lady 
appeared on the quarter-deck. 

" A woman-hating Yankee millionaire, I 
suppose," remarked Naylor, with something 
like a sneer. 

“ I say, old man," cried the ship’s soldier, 
“ that would suit you all to pieces, wouldn't 
it ? 9 

If you were shipmates with that Yankee, 
young fellow,” retorted Naylor, ** and never 
perinitted to gallivant on shore to show 
off your moustache, you’d be dead in a 
month.” 

By noon the strange yacht was well down 
on the northern horizon. 

Next morning, she was again in sight, 
tnough not quite so near. 

And the next, and the morning after that 
also. 

“This seems a little mysterious," said 
Captain Bellamy to his commander. 

" What is her game, I wonder? She is 
evidently shadowing us. The idea of a 
B-itish battle-cruiser being dogged by a 
blessed Yankee yacht, owned, perhaps, by 
some upstart counter-jumper, is, to say tho 
least, a little curious!“ 

* [t is moze than I should stand,” said 
Naylor. 

It is more than I mean to stand,” said 
the captain; “and if she appears again to- 
morrow, we'll put about, bear down on her, 
and send a shot across her.“ 

“ If she runs away, why, we'll fire at her. 


She is suspicious, and it is our duty to see 
what she is up to." 

There had not been over-much fun lately 
on board the Dare All, but there seemed a 
chance of a little more now. 

So nearly every officer in the ship, whose 
watch would be below, arranged to be called 
at three bells next morning, for the sun would 
be well up in half an hour after that. Anl 
it turned out that Johnnie Reid and every 
other orlop-deck officer were awakened 
early by the dig of strong thumbs under 
his hammock and an Irish sontry’s voice 
bawling— 

Three bolls, if it plaze ye, sorr! Three 
bells, if ye plaze !” 

Johnnie Reid turned out at once when 
his lower regions received that dig from the 
Irish sentry’s thumb, so did two other of 
the gun-room fellows, one of whom was 
Prince Toko. The others begged to be 
excused. It is one thing to say before 
turning in, Mind to wake and call me 
early, call me early, sentry dear ” ; but it is 
another thing turning out when you are 
called ! 

“ No," cried one middy, peeping warily 
over his hammock, “ it isn't good enough. 
Are you there, Reid ?" 

** Yes, Scottie.” 

* Well, bring me word at five bells how 
things go. There's a darling." 

Johnnie's reply was to splash his brother 
middie's face with a wet sponge. 

For some strange reason Scottie had taken 
& boot to bed with him, and now, sitting up 
in his hammock, he hurled it at Johnnie's 
head. 

He missed. But Tim, who had been 
watching, boned that boot, and long before 
five bells had gnawed the top off, and turned 
it into a shoe. 

There was a spanking breeze blowing 
from the west that morning, and right in 
the eye of the rising sun yonder the yacht 
was to be seen under easy sail She was 
about seven miles off, and going cast, as the 
Dare All was. 

" Full speed ahead!“ was telegraphed 
down to the engine-room, and the order was 
speedily obeyed. 

Then it was noticed that more sail was 
being clapped upon the yacht, and, the wind 
being fair for her, she appeared at first to be 
gaining ground. 

But after an hour she could be more 
distinctly seen, and the Dare AW was getting 
a gun or two ready. 

ouli she fire on the stars and stripes? 

She would, if she had the chance, because 
the strange behaviour of that yacht made it 
very improbable she belonged to America. 

But that gun was never fired. 

The Mystery, as the fellows named her, 
got up full steam, and showed a clean pair 
of heels. 

She did not appear’next morning. But 
on the day after that, about two bells in the 
morning watch, she hove in sight again. 

It was very annoying, but there was 
nothing for it but to smile and bear it. 

And the Mystery hung about the Dare All 
for another day, then disappeared as 
suddenly as she had come. 

But there need be no mystery about her 
as far as we are concerned. She was the 
Goldenore, and Parkie was but playing part 
of his game. 

* A bit of fun with the Britisher," he 
condescended to explain to his sailing- 
master. Knew we would mystify her. 
Knew she would chase us, and it will do her 
good to find out that we can build vessels in 
America that can lick the legs off any 
British c-aft.” 

Was there not, even on those evenings 
when he was most confidential and most 
convivial with his confederates, a voice 
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calling in his ear: “ Behold! I will laugh 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh ? ” 

Anyhow, this very conviviality, although 
it never amounted to carousal, gave Pizzie 
just the opportunity he wanted. 

Through the bulkheads of the million- 
aire's saloon no words spoken could pene- 
trate; but there was an unused state- 
room curtaincd off from it, and in that, 
though at great personal risk, the Dab- 
Chick used to stow himself, and by this 
mans got an inkling of Darkie’s plans 
that certainly scored in Johnnie’s favour. - 

" Nothing can be more simple, Jarvis," 
he said on? night to his valet, “ than to 
curry favour with savages.” 

Jarvis shrugged his shoulders and tried 
to be humorous. 

" Nothing could be more simple," he 
replied, ** than for the savages to curry you, 
my friend, if they caught you.” 

" Nonsense. What do you think are in 
those large cases I had sent from Cape 
Town? Why, Jarvis, those are the keys 
that shall open the savage heart, and get 
us a welcom^ wherever we go. I have 
yonder—bought at considerable expense— 
boxes of beads and sham brilliants enough 
to dazzle the eyes of a king ; boxes of gaily 
dressed dolls of every size ; boxes of coloured 
feathers and plumes ; and trinkets enough to 
stock a toy-shop, besides real Brummagem 
rifles galore. They won't go off nor kill; 
but this, Jarvis, is all in our favour. Yes, 
I have the keys to open their hearts." 

I'm sure," said Jarvis, I trust we shall 
be successful ; but if all I hear be true, those 
piebald savages have a far quicker way of 
opening hearts than ours." 

Darkie shuddered visibly, and helped him- 
self to a little more brandy. 


When the Goldenore got clear of Cape 
Town, she bore up straight for New Guinea, 
Darkie trusting to chance to find out on 
what portion of this great and glorious 
island the outrage had taken place. It was 
on the west side, and at the southern end of 
the country—that was all Darkie knew for 
certain. They had steamed at full speed 
nearly all the way, and, taking everything 
into consideration, had a good four weeks’ 
start of the Dare All. 

The search for information had been con- 
ducted in what Darkie considered a very 
able manner; but it was not until two 
weeks had passed and a third was well 
begun that they were successful. 

Men, whom Darkie easily managed to 
bribe, had come in from the interior and 
reported the whole affair to him. They 
were not emissaries, nor upon any special 
mission, and were only three in number. 

Were the captured Englishmen alive?“ 

These natives could not tell. But in 
reality this signified but very little to the 
arch-villain. His main object was the 
removal of poor Johnnie Reid. By fair 
means, it may be asked? Yes; but, failing 
these, by foul. Neither Darkie nor his 
friends had the slightest desire to figure as 
principals in the sad business. They were 
determined, if possible, not to face the 
music, nor run their necks into a noose. 

So far, at all events, fortune had favoured 
this conspirator. 

Darkie's next move was a deep one. 
He saw the danger of leaving those men 
behind him here, for, although it was a 
lonely spot and not likely to be visited by 
the Dare Als, a large village lay about ten 
miles off with a lovely anchorage in front of 
it, and it was for this town the wanderers 
from the interior were bearing up when 
they fell into Darkie’s hands. 

He held a consultation, and it makes one 
shudder to learn that it was first proposed 
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by Jarvis to take the poor fellows into the 
bush and shoot them. 

Darkie shook his head. 

No,“ he said, though a black man's 
life be but of little value, I will not do 
that. 

“ Yes, true enough," he added, ‘ they 
would no doubt give the Dare Alls precisely 
the same information they have vouchsafed 
to us ; but we must try to prevent this, and 
the only feasible plan is to take them off 
with us to the Goldenore, and our good 
interpreter here also." 

This was not so easily done, however. 
Such men as these have a horror of going 
away with whites. Stories of the terrible 
times when blackbirding used to be fashion- 
able, and whole villages were raided, had 
been handed down to them in traditions, 
and they feared to trust themselves. 

But Darkie promised most solemnly that 
after a short time he would restore them to 
their island home, laden with presents, that 
would make them richer far than kings. 

After this the poor creatures, giving many 


a longing lingering look behind, were enticed . 


into the boats and taken straight on board. 


It was after this that the Goldenore had 
left the island, and in about a week's time 
fallen in with the Dare All, and tried con- 
clusions with her as regards speed. 

This, at all events, had been most satis- 
factory. The Goldenore, as we have seen 
for ourselves, could come up with th» 
cruiser hand over hand, overhaul her, and 
walk away from her. 

If Pizzie Green had one fault in his 
capacity of amateur detective, it was that 
he was too eager—an eagerness which almost 
amounted to hotheadedness in his desire 
to succour and defend his young friend 
Johnnie Reid. Let well alone" is a 
splendid motto for either a: surgeon or a 
detective. He ought to have been content 
with the information he liad already received, 
without trying to add to it. Had he 
brought all his abilities to bear upon the 
question how best he and Tom Leeson 
could leave the Goldenore and get on shore 
to warn Johnnie and others, all would have 
been right, and the contretemps about to 
be mentioned would not have occurred. 

Pizzie, it must be admitted, was not 
wholly to blame, for it was but natural he 
should leave nothing undone to save his 
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prot‘g’ and bring the would-be murderer, 
Darkie, to justice. 

The Goldenore was speeding back towards 
the island, and everything was already on 
deck which Darkie needed. 

The conspirators were in the millionaire’s 

saloon one evening, and drinking as usual, 
but neither of them any way affected by 
his potations, when suddenly they were 
startled by a noise within that disused 
state-room. 

Darkie looked in silence at his companions, 
and they at him, with suspicion and dread 
marked on every feature of their evil 
countenances., 

“ Hark !” he cried, starting up:“ there i is 
an cavesdropper yonder in the cabin." 

He drew his revolver as he spoke. 

All the evil in his character had gained 
the ascendency now. It showed itself in his 
flashing eyes, his firm mouth, and drawn 
determined face. 

He started for the cabin. 

His valet clutched him by the arm. 
blood, Darkie! No blood!” he hissed. 

But Darkie thrust him aside, and at once 
drew back the curtain. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


pee that half-crown with satisfaction 

as he walked off, Grimbone turned his 
thoughts to disposing of the other stones. 
To strike while the iron is hot was his fancy, 
so he set his steps towards Courthope, the 
red house beyond the cemetery. He ap- 
proached it by the back premises, and asked 
to see the Mayor on important business. 
Admission was granted, and the grave- 
digger was ushered into the great man's 
presence. 

„ Axin’ yer honour's pardon for the 
liberty," he began, I have come to say 
that in dening away rubbage in the crypt 
I came across some carved stones, and per- 
haps yer honour might like to see them, as 

er honour is learned in the ancient antics 
of the Abbey.” 
. His honour was graciously pleased to 
express a wish to see the stones. Being a 
tly man, averse to unnecessary exercise, 
e said he would drive down to the Abbey 
in the course of an hour, and he told the 
sexton to be in readiness to conduct him to 
the crypt. 

In dealing with persons whom his 
exalted rank prompted him to consider his 
inferiore, the Mayor did not forget that in 
past years he was at their level. He made 
it a practice to converse with them in the 
unpolished style of former days, just to show 
them that he was not puffed up by pro- 
motion. So when Grimbone showed him the 
stones laid out on the floor, the Mayor cast 
his eyes upon them, and with a lordly sweep 
of his right hand comprehending the entire 
group, he said. Bring the whole bilin of 
'em up to Courthope. I'll ’ave the whole 
show. You say you dug 'em out of that 
heap—eh ? What's that Johnnie ? "— 
poking at a stone that protruded—" Are 
there any more underneath ? ' 

** There be only a few odds and ends with 
letters on ’em, yer honour, which I chucked 
back as not handsome enough to trouble yer 
honour to look at em.“ 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of "Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby.man," etc. 


(Ilustrated by P. V. DRADRHAW.) 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE MAYOR AND THE MASTER. 


„Ah! there speaks hignorance! Letters, 
man! How do you know that what you call 
only letters may not be a valuable inscrip- 
tion? Rout em out—every stone that has 
a letter on it! I'll have the whole show, if 
I have to dig 'em out myself!“ 

“ You shall have 'em, yer honour, never 
fear!“ 

That evening the two archeologists, the 
Mayor and the master, devoted much time 
to examining their newly found stones. 
Far into the small hours of the night each 
sat poring over his treasures, marshalling 
his interpretation of their secrets and making 
notes. When at last each retired to rest, hi: 
sleep was disturbed by mental excitement. 
If the intention of each had been probed it 
would have shown a desire to vaunt his in- 
telligence over the other, and a strong ex- 
pectancy that fortune had favoured him to 
inflict a crushing blow. 

Next day the Mayor resolved to take 
immediate action. As President of the 
local Antiquarian Society he penned a note 
to the secretary (Mr. Gibbs), announcing 
that at the next weekly meeting he intended 
to speak on some interesting discoveries 
recently made in the Abbey. He requested 
the secretary to make the matter known as 
widely as possible. Mr. Gibbs was sur- 
pue ; discoveries seemed to be going cheap. 

e sniffed the breeze of battle with the 
mettle of a war-horse, and he wrote back 
that he would carry out the Mayor's in- 
structions, and hoped to 1 ike a few re- 
marks on the same subject. Notice of the 
meeting was published in the '' Blandborne 
Argus, and circulars were freely despatched 
to influential families in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

There was no lack of interest in the re- 
ception of the news. Veneration for the 
glorious heritage of the Abbey set the tide 
of zeal flowing in a strong current. People 
were always keen to assist in every fresh ad- 
dition to the knowledge of local antiquities. 


On the important evening there was a 
great gathering in the Assembly Rooms, 
which included a museum and a pic- 
ture-gallery. The meeting was informal. 
Friends strolled in and out of the various 
rooms, which were all brilliantly lighted, 
conversing together or inspecting the many 
objects of interest within easy r. ach. 

A bell was rung to give warning of the 
Mayor's address, and th: company collected 
in the Great Hall. Some stood, and others 
sat on the comfortable lounges arranged 
round the room. 

The Mayor stood before a small table, on 
which were placed his stones. He began by 
complimenting his audience on the interest 
they always showed in everything that 
threw fresh light upon the ancient associa- 
tions of the Abbey. It was his pride and 
pleasure to pose as a humble torch-bearer 
that eyening. The stones before them had 
just been unearthed, after having lain, he 
would venture to say, for centuries in the 
crypt. He did not hesitate to call them 
relics of the highest interest. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen," he continued, 
* you are familiar with the arms of various 
abbeys and towns, which are such con- 
spicuous features in the decoration of our 
Abbey walls, and in the tracery of the choir 
roof. Some of you may not be so familiar 
with the quaint rebuses of the Abbots. 
Those Abbots whose names lent them to 
what I may call punning representation, 
were pleased to figure the same in carved 
stone. There is the well-known rebus 
of Abbot P. Ramsam—the letter P en- 
closing a ram with a small scroll inscribed 
Sam. There are others of a similar kind, 
and hitherto one, which we might have ex- 
pected to be in evidence, has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. Ladies and gentle- 
men, my 'eart is beating at this moment 
with such deep emotion that I find it hard 
to express myself "—gasps of portentous 
calibre—‘ I hold in my hand a stone bearing 
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evident traces of the rebus of Edward 
Dawlass, the last Abbot of the monastery of 
Blandborne. After three hundred years’ slum- 
ber in Lethean streams, if I may so call the 
accumulated rubbish in which it was buried, 
that rebus has awoke! It has burst its 
chrysalis prison and come forth as a beaute- 
ous butterfly, to—to—to—shed its frag- 
rance on the path of our daily toil. That 
stone is sadly mutilated, but the eye of the 
trained archeologist can detect abundant 
evidence of the original design. Here is a 
portion of the letter E, and beneath it I 
trace the outlines of a Daw, and under it the 
form of a female—a /ass, we must call her. 
The rebus of E. Dawlass!" (Great ap- 
plause.) “I have not yet exhausted the 
riches' of discovery," continued the Mayor, 
beaming and bowing to the company. 
This stone, which I now take up, bears 
the letters A T, which I venture to regard 
as the abbreviation of Abbot. This frag- 
ment bears the letter Æ. This third stone 
is graven with the letters A W, and this 
other fragment supplies the last three letters 
uf the Abbot’s name ASS. When you come 
forward presently to examine the precious 
relics, you will notice the wonderful pre- 
servation of the  inscription—which I 
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stone seemed to damp their ardour. In- 
sinuations were audible expressive of dis- 
appointment and doubt. Many averred 
that they could see no sign of the emblems 
so vividly described by the Mayor. 

When interest began to flag, Mr. Gibbs 
placed his stones upon the table, and said 
he should like to make a few remarks. His 
stones had likewise been lately found in the 
erypt. 

In his opinion they were of real value, as 
helping to support a theory on which he had 
very strong feelings. The Mayor had 
alluded to Abbot Dawlass as the /ast of the 
Abbots. ''Ientirely demur to that opinion," 
said Mr. Gibbs. * My reasons for so doin 
are based upon ancient documents preserv 
in the school library. Those documents 
authorise a very strong presumption that 
Gregory Pater succeed awlass as Abbot, 
either actually holding office, or by courtesy 
so accredited, during a period between the 


nominal dissolution and the actual surrender 
of the monastery. In either case Pater 
would have just claim to be regarded as the 
last of the Abbots. The evidence of the 
documents is verv strong that Pater ranked 
as Abbot till 1550. Probably some indul- 
gence was obtained from Henry vui. 


t Mr. Gibbs looked hard at a rough-hewn stone.“ 


‘attribute to their having been preserved 
from exposure to the air. I am sure you 
will not regret your attendance here this 
evening, since you have been introduced 
to the most interesting addition to the 
antiquities of the Abbey which has been 
made within the century." 

A prolonged outburst of applause greeted 
the conclusion of the Mayor's speech. 
Visitors crowded forward, none more eager 
than Mr. Gibbs. I congratulate you 
heartily, Mr. Mayor," he said. “ Thank 
you, sir. You shall be the first to examine 
the stone. If your eyes are as good as mine, 
you will have no difficulty in following the 
design." 

Mr. Gibbs looked hard at a rough-hewn 
stone. He burnished his spectacles, and 
looked harder. The Mayor lent the help of 
a fat red finger. 

Let me show you. That's the bottom 
of the E. That's the Daws head—and 
that's the end of its tail—sadly mutilated. 
That's the bust of the lass, with one arm 


akimbo. Clear, ain't it?“ 
Mr. Gibbs gazed intently. At last he 
ejaculated, .* Hmph!” It was the only 


remark he had at command. The Mayor's 
rubicund face flushed with heightened 
colour, The company crowded round the 
table. A nearer inspection of the chief 


delaying the immediate surrender of the 
monastery ; and after his death, whether by 
influence of friends at Court, or through in- 
difference or reluctance to disturb the quiet 
order of things, I am led to believe that the 
monks were in residence under Abbot Pater 
till 1553. These stones throw a strong side- 
light corroborating my views. Some of them 
are highly ornamented, though I am not so 
fortunate as to detect a rebus among them. 
I congratulate the Mayor on his keenness of 
vision." (Ironical cheers and laughter.) 
But these stones bear inscriptions. There 
are three groups of letters clearly cut. 
GRE. PATE. MDL. Who can reasonably 
doubt that these letters are fragments of the 
inscription, GREGORY PATER, 1550? The 
assumption is in the highest degree probable. 
To an unbiassed judgment these stones are 
proof positive that in 1550 Gregory Pater 
was a personage of sufficient importance to 
have his name engraven on stone, in the 
revered establishment, which in its decay 
is still the pride and glory of Blandborne, 
consecrat2d in the sanctity of our rless 
Abbey, revived in the fame of Abbeyside 
School." 

Once more applause resounded with 
hearty enthusiasm, The visitors crowded 
up to examine the stones. In contrast to 
their acceptance of the Mayor's theories, no 


discrediting suggestions were heard, while 


: cordial congratulations were showered upon 


Mr. Gibbs, giving liberal assurance of sup- 
port for Abbot Pater. When the meeting 
broke up, the two archeological authorities 
returned home—the one sore at heart, the 
other calmly triumphant. 

The interest excited by that meeting was 
widely apparent. The “ Blandborne Argus“ 
had an article on the subject, in which a 
contrast was drawn between the methods 
of a highly trained scientific mind and those 
of uneducated intelligence, in approaching 
matters of antiquarian interest. Evidence 
in research is not to be weighed like cheese ; 
delicacy of judgment ae so far resembles 
delicacy in tasting tea that it is a natural 

ift, not an acquired accomplishment. 
utious humility is to be recommended 
before presumptuous pride." 

But in the next weekly issue of the 
* Argus " there appeared a letter purporting 
to have been written by the Spouting 
Gargoyle, which fell upon the town and 
neighbourhood like a Japanese shell charged 
with shimose. As its effect was nothing 
less than appalling, the letter must be given 
in full : 

“ Sır —From my pinnacle of vantage it 
amuses me to observe what goes on down 
below. The jackdaws bring me tidings, and 
the ghosts of old monks whisper to me of 
many things. They have told me news of 
the lately discovered relics, and the interest 
aroused excuses the need of apology in my 
asking permission to aid you by my superior 
wisdom to peep behind the scenes. When 
schoolboys make blunders which their 
masters consider ridiculous, the culprits are 
assailed with scornful rebuke. Whereas, 
when a mayor and a master plunge head- 
foremost into a very quagmire of blunder, 
the whole neighbourhood is summoned b 
a flourish of trumpets to come and applau 
Justice is proverbially blind, but fair play 
demands that the bandage be removed from 
her eyes, to let Blandborne enjoy an honest 
laugh at blundering folly in high places. 

** [t is well known that the Mayor and the 
master are at daggers drawn on the question 
of the last of the Abbots. To quote from 
the Latin grammar—il/i certant deſendere 
Saris they welcomed the discovery of those 
stones as fresh missiles to hurl at each 
other's heads. Now, if, instead of indulging 
such unworthy thoughts, they had made 
common cause, and fumbled amicably over 
interpreting the inscriptions, they would 
have spared you the humiliation of a hoax 
broad enough to make my stony features 
blush. To the meanest intelligence that 
cares to examine all the stones minutely, 
it will be obvious that the two groups 
contain portions of one and the same in- 
scription. The stones have evidently been 
broken with intention. The various pieces 
fit exactly at their lines of fracture, in one 
definite order, and in none other. When 
the stones are so arranged the inscription 
reads: E-AW GREAT ASS MUDDLE PATE. No 
doubt the letters MDL might stand by them- 
selves for the date 1550; but anyone de- 
serving the title of antiquarian knows that a 
line drawn over a word denotes an omission 
of certain letters. The line over MDL is 
clearly cut, and it does not need a gargoyle’s 
wisdom to supply the missing letters. Your 
worthy townsfolk might shelve for a moment 
the vexed question about the Abbots, and 
amuse themselves with deciding which of 
their two antiquarian celebrities should 
appropriate the title of GREAT ass, and which 
that of MUDDLE PATE.—I remain your most 
interesting relic of antiquity, 

" SrovrTING GARGOYLE.” 

Three days after the appearance of that 
letter, Risden went up to Mr. Gibbs's room 
to have his Latin prose corrected. The 


master looked wan and dejected. For once 
the mistakes failed to produce a storm of 
rebuke. When Risden rose to leave the 
room, the master said: As I remarked 
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once before, I repeat, you are a clever fellow, 
Risden. I now emphasise it—a very clever 
fellow. Do you think you will soon be able 


to play cricket again? 


693 


Good- 


“ I hope so, sir." 

"So do I. We may cry quite. 
night." 

: ( To be continued.) 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


Bv WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


T sun was so high when Rob Darroch 
waked that he judged it was after 
eight o'clock. The tent-flaps were looped 
up, and through the narrow opening he 
could get a view of the brawling stream 
where it broadened out into a miniature mere 
that shone with a silvery sparkle in the 
sunlight. The others had not stirred as 
yet, so he lay there in the shade, thinking 
about things and feeling rested and rather 
comfortable and sat sfied. 

All at once, flash ! went something over 
the mere. Rob Darroch turned his head 
sharply. A young salmon had just leapt 
two feet into the air, glittering like a fish 
of gold—sure sign of a still and windless 
day. 

Rob bestirred himself and poked his 
head out of the tent. Though so late, the 
mista ef morning still brooded like white 
smoke over the crags on e.ther side, while 
far away eastward the clouds parted over the 
moorland, revealing a glimpse of heaven, 
green as the delicate outer leaves of the 
water-lily. Rain had fallen during the 
night, and the dead stillness of the ar was 
broken only by the low murmur of streams 
and new-born rivulets. 

As Rob drank in the scene like an animal 
—like a ruminant cow or a mountain goat— 
whirr-r / went something behind him, and he 
glanced round to see the little door in St. 
Maur's cuckoo-clock vy open. Then out 

the absurd little effigy — 
ej sce / cuckoo / cuckoo / kh —— ! 

A bone seemed to stick in its throat, the 
little door slammed in ita face, and it van- 
ished, leaving the fourth note inart:cu- 
late. 

Rob showed two rows of sparkling teeth 
in & wide grin as he peeled off his jacket 
and knee-breeches. St. Maur and Archie 
did not make the least movement on their 
couches of heather, and they were still 
gently snoring when he left them and darted 
down to the stream, shedding his neckcloth 
and underclothing as he went. 

The brawling burn, which plunged down- 
ward from shelf to shelf, prattling and 
splashing, here narrowed to a rush-fringed 
rapid, there widened out into a glassy pool; 
whilst in more than one place it overflowed 
incontinently, breaking up into runlets and 
winding reaches, interspersed with moss- 
grown stones and clumps of vari-coloured 
heather. 

Along its course Rob sped, an ivory-white 
figure, falling short now and then in his leaps 
from stone to stone, of intention, and 
bathing his naked legs in the limpid water ; 
till, a deep part reached, plash/ he went 
heal over heels with a gurgling laugh, dis- 
appearing in a shimmer of white fantastic 
motions into the violet hollows of a pool. 

He arose all aglow from his plunge, tossing 
back his head in a pother of foam, and 
drawing short gasp.ng breaths of pleasure; 
then down he went a second time ; working 
his limbs rhythmically under water and 
coming to the surface several yards farther 
down stream. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—JEAMES WALKS THE PLANK. 


“Glorious!” he gasped; then turned 
on his back and floated, flapping the surface 
with his open palins. 

Just then there came a resounding yell 
behind him, and a figure, crowned with a 
frizzy mop of auburn hair, naked like him- 
self, came at a swift lope along the bank of 
the stream towards him. It was St. Maur. 

"Hi! Rob, you beggar! Thought you 
would steal a march on me this morning, 
did you? I'll give you something for 
breaking Camp Law—not waking me at a 
decent hour! 

Plash! His Grace of Seven Dials shot 
from the bank, described a clean parabolio 
curve, and punched a hole in the water some 
few yards from where his chum lay. 

Presently a glistening hand shot up from 
the depths, gripped the ankle of the floating 
Rob, and pulled him under, splashing and 
struggling. "Then a pair of grampuses seemed 
to rise and have a slight domestic squabble 
on the surface of the water, to judge from 
the flying spray, the grunts, the gasps, the 
frantic sounds of thrashing and wallowing, 
and the recurrent smothered cries. 

“TIl give you beans, Rob! —“ I'll do 
ditto, St. Maur!“ -“ Go under, you beggar, 
and give the trout my compliments! — 
Here's tit-for-tat, old man! —** The top 
of the morning and the sole of my foot to 

ou EY 


glowing as red as the wattles of a turkey- 
cock, broke from his chum and regained the 
bank, where he executed a fantastic and 
triumphal step-dance. 

“Ha! ha!" he chortled, “did the bad 
boy rub Br'er Rob’s ikkle Scotch nose on 
the pebbles at the bottom, den? Naughty 
lad!“ 

Darroch spluttered and laughed, and 
retaliated with a handful of wet sand. 

Non habeo!” said St. Maur, skipping 
out of the way. Paz /—paz my honour 
is vindicated. I upraise the white flag of 
truce." 

" Right you are, your Grace," said Rob 
amiably. I say, where's Orme Angus! 
—Jeames, I mean. 

* Oh, he's making himself useful," answered 
the naked Duke, seating himself on the bank 
and swinging his legs over the water. “I 
routed him out of his little bed five minutes 
ago, and sent him with some oats to feed 
Rotterdam. A handy little boy is Jeames, 
when you tackle him in the right way. 
Yonder he is, look, trying to catch old 
Rotty by the bridle. He won't manage it ; 
he 
Hee-haw ! hee-haw ! he-e-e ! 

"[ say! That little beast Jeames 
is kicking Rotterdam and punching him in 
the ribs ! 

St. Maur's voice quivered with v:rtuous 
indignation. He rose up, bounded in a 
dozen hops-steps-and-jumps to where the 
erring Lord Archie stood, se. zed his lordship 
behind by the lobes of both ears, and chevied 
him down to the bank of the stream in a 
trice. 


Then the Duke of Seven Dials, his face * 


“What shall I do with him, Rob?” he 
cred. ‘Shall I throw him in?” 

"No—no. Wait a bit.” said Darroch, 
who was standing waiet-deep in the middle 
of the stream. Look here. Jeames, you 
have committed a serious breach of tho 
publie peace: to wit, you have maliciously 
assaulted our philosopher and friend, 
Rotterdam, by kicking and pommelling 
him ; so we are going to court-martial you, 
you young ruflian. Have you anything to 
say in extenuation ? " 

His lordship looked from one to the other 
in sullen silence. 

" No? Well, I shall proceed to pass 
sentence. (Wish we had a black cap to 
put on, St. Maur.) Isentence you, Jeames, 

— to——? 

“ To walk the plank,” suggested the Duke 
of Seven Dia's. 

"Just so. I sentence you to walk the 
plank, Jeames.” 

„Oh, let me alone, won't you ? " said his 
lordship, wriggling. I didn’t mean any 
harm—only the obstinate old brute uf a 

" Now! now !” interrupted Darroch, fling- 
ing up a rebuking finger. Don't add 
to your crime by equivocation. This Court 
has sentenced you to walk the plank, and 
there is no appeal, so walk the plank you 
must. However, as a special favour, we 
shall allow you to strip." 

"Strip, you rufflian! " commanded the 
Duke, giving Jeames a vigorous shake. 
“You need a tub, anyway. Now, no 
mumbling! What's that you say? You've 
always had the chill taken off your bath ? 
You'll catch cold? Well, I'll teach you 
better, you mollycoddled little sybarite of a 
scul pimg ! " 

«T further decree, as High Chief Justice of 
this Court," continued Rob Darroch in a 

eternaturally solemn tone, that this 
allen tree-trunk shall be the plank, and my 
unnatural brother, His Grace the Duke of 
Seven Dials, shaH be the executioner.” 

The tree-trunk referred to was a noble 
pine that in times past had reared its 
proud head on the banks of the stream, but 
storms had knocked it on all-fours, as it 
were, for it now lay half-uprooted, reclining 
across the water as if making an attempt 
to bridge it. 

" Carry out the sentence, your Grace," 
said the High Chief Justice. 

St. Maur needed no second bidding. 
Darting behind Archie, who had reluctantly 
undressed, he caught him by the nape of the 
neck and forced him on to the “ plank” ; 
then skilfully “ persuaded” him to the 
end where it overhung the water, gave him 
the necessary impetus, and neatly pushed 
him over. l 

“I hereby with due solemnity christen 
thee Jeames,” he said, with a grin and a 
skip : then he lost his own balance and went 
headlong after hie victim, raising thereby 
a sort of baby water-spout ! 

The High Chief Justice waded to the bank 
and rolled amongst the heather, holding his 
shaking sides. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—A WILD-GOOSE CHASE, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


G quack ! quack ! 

Rob Darroch looked up, and there 
above him, high in the air, was a great flock 
of wild geese, flying swiftly in the shape of 
a wedge, with outstretched necks in noble 
flight. 

Not, mark you, tame geese—fat, waddling, 
splay-footed, hissing goslings, all neck and 
bottom ; eyesores, monstrosities, fit only for 
onion-stuffing and apple-sauce—but their 
wild kinsmen, noble as well as beautiful, 
Mer ins like the eagle, powerful as the swan. 

They had come from the loch on the other 
. side of the furze-clad mountain, and were 
now betaking themselves to the reed-fringed 
reaches of the stream—the little lochana, 
with their waters of limpid brown, where tiny 
trout and all manner of small fish abounded. 

Darroch's eyes grew brighter and brighter 
às he watched them. The hunter-craving 
was strong within him, and, almost before 
the geese had alighted in the reeds half a 
mile away, he had registered a vow either 
to “bag” one of these magnificent birds 
or forswear for all time the gun and the rod. 

Once having made up his mind, Rob did 
not allow the grass to grow under his feet. 

"St. Maur!" he cried. “ Oeigh/ Stop 
hazing Orme Angus and come hither. Here’s 
game for you, you son of Diarmid! 
Sealgair thu mar a mharbhas thu geadh °— 
which is Gaelic for ‘ Are you coming with 
ine to shoot geese ? ' ” 

“Eh?” said the Duke of Seven Dials, 
. as he emerged all a-drip from the flood, 
pulling the limp and pallid Archie after him. 
“What are you ‘oching’ and aching at, 
Rob Darroch? Who are you calling a 
goose? What d’ye mean? Oh, I say! 
I see! What a splendiferous lot of quackers ! 
I'll race your long-legged highness for old 
Pepper-box! The one who lays hands on 
him first has first shot." 

* Agreed ! " cried Darroch. 

At the word, the Duke let go Lord Archie, 
tucked in his elbows, and was off for the 
tent like the wind, Rob following hot-foot at 
his heels, 

St. Maur, unclothed, and looking for 
all the world like a second Adonis, skipped 
over the boulders with the agility of a buck 
kangaroo, and gained the tent-door some 
yards in advance of his chum. Darting 
inside, he secured the fowling-piece, and 
emerged with an exultant grin on his face. 

„Come along, Robertus," he said, don't 
waste time fooling around wriggling into 
your breeches and that sort of nonsense! 
Seize hold of the powder-flask and the 
shot- bag you'll find em in one of the 
panniers—and put your best leg foremost. 
Then it's hey for the merry chase: and I 
vow What's that Scotch song I've 
heard you croaking out? I vow— 


«If up a bonny wild-juck should spring, 
To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his wing 
And strap him on to my lunzie string 
Right seldom will I fail !'" 


* What on earth is a ‘lunzie string’? 
Well, n'mind. Off we go. Hope the birds 
won't take it into their heads to vanish 
before we get in sight of 'em. ` They landed 
in the reeds yonder, didn't they? Wish we 
could get Jeames to put salt on their tails; 


but there, the young ruffian is making tracks 
for the tent —in search of a towel, I suppose. 

“ Hi, you, Jeames ! ” he hallooed over his 
shoulder; * cut some heather and make a 
big blaze by the time we come back ; we're 
going to have roast goose for breakfast.” 

The shores of the stream round the 
lochans were boggy and covered with deep 
herbage, with great holes here and there 
as pitfalls to the unwary, and the lads 
stumbled along for quite four hundred 
yards without seeing so much as the glint 
of a wing. But a score or so of plump 
geese, as they well knew, were in hiding 
among the reeds. 

Suddenly from one little pool, no larger 
than a gentleman's drawing-room table, 
they startled a pair of beautiful red-throats. 
But St. Maur, as he afterwards expressed it, 
had no time to draw a bead on them, so 
the prize escaped. 

Next a curlew rose with a shrill “ cour. lie,“ 
and at sight of it Rob Darroch instantly 
dived under cover, signing his chum to do 
likewise, for the curlew is the watchman 
of birds—it seems to take pleasure in alarm- 
ing every creature within hearing of its note. 

„Hang that tell-tale of a bird! growled 
Rob. “ Look here, St. Maur, you squirm 
like a snake through the grass till you ‘spot’ 
the geese, then let fly with old Pepper-box 
into their midst. I'll make a flank move- 
ment to the rear, and try and scare 'em 
towards you. Aim for a young brood, 
mind; they will be tender; papa and 
mamma are always tough.” 

With this admonition, Darroch crept 
away on all-fours. The ground was squashy 
as a sponge, and full of treacherous orifices 
where the black peat-water gathered and 
grew stagnant. Ever and anon he sank 
up to his elbows in a puddle masked by a 
covering of green. Rob Darroch did not 
mind this one whit, for he had not a stitch 
on him, but, still, he muttered no blessings. 

He made a wide détour of the reeds, and 
oozed—literally oozed—through the lon 
grass with a deft gliding motion that odd 
have done credit to an Arapahoe scout, 
brushing the dirt with the tip of his nose, 
and wriggling along just as you have seen 
the clown in the circus when he has 
designs on the pasteboard leg of mutton. 

But the geese, where were they ? Not one 
was visible as yet ; he had not heard a single 
quack. He went off at a tangent and 
squirmed to the fringe of reeds. Rushes 
there were, too, the young botanist noticed, 
green and thick and sappy, rising from 
brown sheaths, the tall stems bulging in the 
middle, and leaning obliquely over the 
water ; also smooth round trunks of angelica, 
big as a gun-barrel, their tiers of well- 
balanced branches rising like those of a tree. 

It was by no means an easy matter to 
push through such a sturdy growth without 
noise; so Rob raised his head cautiously 
and looked over. His face at once grew as 
long as a fiddle. Not one goose-quill in 
sight! Forty geese—vanished away ! 

The birds had certainly not risen, so where 


could they be ? 
knack 


Rob was then unaware that the 
wild-goose, when alarmed, has a sly 
of creeping in to the shore, and betaking 


himself for the time being to the shelter of 
the thick heather or the deep grassy bog-hole. 
But he was soon made cognisant of this, for, 
as he crouched down again, suddenly a 
big white fellow came darting through the 
reeds almost into his arms ! 

Which of the two, goose or boy, was more 
astonished it is impossible to say, but Rob 
could not help feeling rather flurried when 
this huge bird seemed to spring from the 
ground and come full tilt at him, with a 
fierce hiss, a bewildering scurry of whirling 
feathers, and a heavy beat of the wing. 

Still, he had sworn to slay a goose, and 
here was one to hand. He grabbed at it as 
it rose with a frightful “ quack,” and down 
they sprawled, bird and boy. 

It was a desperate tussle. Rob felt as 
if an animated sledge-hammer were waltzing 
round him and trying to murder him. With 
one hand gripping the bird's off-wing, and 
the other wrenching at its neck, he rolled 
over and over, crashing amongst the rushes. 
Then splash / he went into the water; the 
&nimated sledge-hammer seemed to hit him 
& blow in the stomach, doubling him up in 
a breathless spasm, and when he recovered 
the bird was gone like the snows of yester 
year. 

Just then, crach! bang! went off old 
Pepper-box. 

The discomfited Rob splashed to the side 
and ran panting through the reeds to where 
he judged St. Maur would be. 

Arrived, he looked everywhere for his 
chum, but saw no sign of that doughty 
sportsman. At last his eye fell on something 
white lying among the heather, and lo! an 
aged gander, blood-stained, dead as a atone ! 
Then. emerging from the deep herbage, rose 
the head of His Grace of Seven Dials, a 
ghastly sight, for the face was all cut and 
covered w.th blood. 

An old story! Held in hands not well 
used to his ways, old Pepper-box had 
taken advantage of the occasion, and, 
uttering a diabolical roar, belging forwards 
and kicking backwards, had slain a gander 
and nearly murdered a boy at the same time ! 

A little water cleared away the signs of 
battle, but St. Maur still rubbed his cheek 
and shoulder, vowing never to have any 
more dealings with such a gun so long as he 
lived. 

Darroch grinned ; but it was a sore, lop- 
sided, painful sort of grin, like a monkey’s 
when eating an onion, for he still smarted 
not a little from his recent tussle with the 
goose. 

" Pick up your dead, St. Maur," he 
grunted, giving the slain gander a kick. ` 

His chum did so with a sigh, and the pair 
wended their way campwards, arm in arm, 
Darroch carrying the evil-disposed Pepper- 
box over his shoulder—a queer couple, 
as you would have admitted, had you seen 
them ; a pair of young barbarians, 

“Free as Nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
. When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


As they neared the tent they looked for 
Orme Angus, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
Lazy beggar ! " growled the Duke. He 
hasn't Lt the fire. I expect he's skulking 


among the boulders. I'll rout him out, 
confound him, and give him ‘what for.’ 
And. I say, where's Rotterdam ? Jeames 
can't have ——" 


T: is not my intention to dwell upon our 

journey across the plains. It was very 
telious, and for the most part uneventful. 
In order to avoid French troops we kept 
off the regular route; while, being well 
mountel ani fully armed, we were too 
formidable to bə attacked successfully, 
unless by a really strong band of robbers. 

The Kabyle was a splendid guide, though 
occasionally he showed some restlessness at 
being forced to take such a roundabout way 
to reach Djidgelly. Several times he remon- 
stratel with Vincent, whom he regarded as 
the leader of the party, declaring he could 
guide us by a much nearer and far less 
dangerous route. 

One night, during my spell of watching, 
for we still took it in turns to act as 
sentry, Vincent left the tent and came to 
join me. 

" What is it?” I asked, being rather 
surprised that he should forego his sleep to 


keep me company. Do you scent 
danger ? " ' 
“ No. Iwant to talk to you about Omar. 


He has been plaguing me again with his 
objections to going to Milah. He says we 
are running our heads into danger foolishly, 
and he wishes me to strike straight for the 
coast. Of course, he doesn't know what 
our object is."' 

But he is bound to learn if we are lucky 
enough to find the treasure ! ”? 

“ True; and the question is, will it not 
be better to tell him now and to promise 
him a share of the spoils ? "' 

“ There is no harm in the promise," said 
I, laughing; ''in fact, it seems to me we 
can safely promise him all of it! ^ But there 
is another question that strikes me. If the 
danger that Omar fears is real, ought we 
not to consult M. Durande? After all, it 
is his money that pays for everything, and 
it should be left to him to decide.” 

“ [t was left to him," said Vincent, a 
trifle impatiently. 

“ Yes, but that was before the Kabyle 
warned us of the extra risk we were running." 

“ Very well," rejoined my companion, 
* we will have a grand palaver in the 
morning, and if M. Durande doesn't care to 
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face the danger, Omar can take the route - 


he pleases; but ‘twill be a pity to throw 
away the chance of a fortune." And he 
marched off to the tent. 

The night went by without further inci- 
dent, and directly after breakfast Vincent 
repeated his story, which Ernest and the 
guide now heard for the first time. Not a 
particle of surpris» appeared on the Kabyle's 
face. He sat staring listlessly before him 
as if not hearinz a word. Ernest, on the 
other hand, bubbled with excitement, and 
could hardly restrain himself frbm breaking 
out into a torrent of interruptions. 

„There is the story," concluded the old 
soldier. Now what do you make of it? 

* Allah is grcat," replied the Kabyle. 
* [t may be that the gold is still waiting 
for us. The dog of an Arab, you say, was 
slain! 

“I saw him die, and one of your own 
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Darroch interrupted with a convulsive 
start backwards and a warning cry, for at 
that instant four wild figures sprang from 
the knee-deep heather and leapt upon them. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII.—IN THE DANGER ZONE. 


countrymen, too, though perhaps not one 
of your tribe." 

“ But there was a second warrior! He 
would bring the tribesmen to search the 


valley.“ 

I'm not so sure of that. Why should 
he? He may have known nothing what- 
ever of the Arab's secret.” 

But they would not have attacked him 
without some reason, I objected. 

Vincent smiled. *'* The Arab may have 
been taken for a French spy,“ said he, and 
the men of the mountain would not stop 
to ask questions. But that is not the 
point. What we want to know is if Omar 
is wiling to help us in our search. Of 
course, he will have his share of whatever 
we may find." 

First of all,“ I exclaimed, it is for 
M. Durande to decide if the attempt shall 
be made at all. He is our chief, and we are 
entirely in his hands." 

That is so," agreed Vincent readily. 
* Let monsieur decide." 

" We must trust ourselves largely to 
Omar's judgment," he said. If you ex- 
plain to your countrymen that we are 
running away from the French, are they 
likely to harm us ? ” 

No, answered the Kabyle. It is 
against the French soldiers that their anger 
is raised." 

" Yet you wished to dissuade us from 
going that way!” 

“ True,” returned the man stolidly, *' but 
then Monsieur Vincent had not related his 
story. That makes all the difference." 

Now it was quite plain that my patron 
was divided between two opinions. Pru- 
dence urged him to leave the country by 
the quickest and least dangerous way ; the 
hope of winning a fortune counselled him 
to risk the greater danger. 

I would not have you misunderstand me. 
He was not a man greedy of wealth or 
riches. His tastes were simple, and for 
himself I believe a life even of poverty 
would have held no terrors. But he had to 
consider the wife whoin he loved as the 
apple of his eye, and his two children. He 
was a ruined man; Madame Durande had 
already made every possible sacrifice to 
secure the inoney which Ernest had brought. 
The only prospect before him was that of 
bevinning life over again in some foreign 
land. 

It was this thought of his wife that turned 
the scale, and at last he said, though rather 
reluctantly : Very good, Vincent; if Omar 


is willing, we will make an attempt to dis- 


cover the treasure." 

The Kabyle rose and went toward his 
horse. What is written, is written," said 
he. We are all in the hands of Allah.“ 

Eraest was delighted by this unexpected 
chance of adventure; he called it a chapter 
out of the Arabian Nights“; talked merrily 
of the great discovery we were sure to 
make, and built more gorgeous castles in 
an hour than I had done in a day. But I 
noticed that his father's face was grave and 
somewh: t anxious. 
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Next moment the Duke of Seven Dials 
and his unnatural brother were on their 
backs, each with an uyly-looking knife at 
his throat. 
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However, we proceeded on our journey. 
and, thanks mainly to Omar's skill and 
vigilance, arrived safely within a few miles 
of Milah, a small town thirty miles from 
Constantine, and not Zar from the Kabyle 
mountains. 

It was evening when we approachel a 
gently flowing river, whose banks were lined 
with overhanging bushes of oleander, and 
here we halted for the night. Acting under 
Omar's advice, we did not pitch a tent nor 
light a fire, for Milah was not far distant, 
and the Kabyle mountains towered in our 
front. 

After hiding our horses, we lay down in 
a sheltered spot to eat our supper. No one 
spoke much; for within the last few hours 
& curious sense of danger from which we 
had hitherto been free had fallen upon us. 
Even Vincent seemed subdued, and yet 
there was a light in his eyes I had not seen 
before. 

“I remember the river," he whispered 
presently. We crossed about half a mile 
farther down, just as the dawn was break- 
ing. Ah, 'twas a terrible day!“ 

" Can you find your way to the vallev 
from here ? " | 

“ I think so. I am almost sure of it; but 
I can tell better in the morning.“ 

Are we safe here ? " asked M. Durande. 
“ Do not our troops send out patrols ? ” 

" Milah is an outpost, monsieur. Our 
fellows, unless in strong force, rarely ven- 
ture far from the walls, and the Kabyles 
um from the mountains only for a 
raid.” 

Let us hope they won't take it into 
their heads to make one just now," laughed 
Ernest. “I want'a quiet night's rest.“ 

“We all want that," remarked Vincent, 
“since we must cross the river at dawn. 
We ought to be hidden among the moun- 
tains while the day is still young." 

“That is well said," observed Omar 
gravely. 

Nothing untoward happened, and so as 
soon as dawn broke we led the animals 
along the bank to the ford which our guide 
had discovered on the previous evening. 
No sounds but those made by ourselves 
broke the silence as we splashed through 
the limpid waters and entered the plain on 
the opposite side, where a brisk canter of 
two or three miles brought us to the bc- 
ginning of the broken ground. 

The change from the level country over 
which we had travelled was astounding. 
Everywhere the huge mountains, rugged 
and frowning, rose peak on peak; deep 
gullies bordered by thick woods seamed 
them, while here and there, high up on a 
small plateau, perched like eagles’ nests, 
could just be made out the houses of the 
villagers. 

M. Durande spoke aloud the thonght that 
was in the minds of most of us. We can 
never get the animals up there!“ he de- 
clared. 

It is as Allah wil's," replied the Kabyle. 
“In the most difficult places we must walk 
and lead them." 
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“I have seen our Spahis go up those 
goat-tracks,” said Vincent, with a flush of 
pride, ay, when a loaded musket peeped 
from every boulder ! ” 

„Well,“ I said, at present there is no 
need for us to imitate them, even though 
the rifles aren't there. What we have to 
do is to find the valley. Do you recognise 
this spot ? ” 

* Yes," he answered confidently. 


We toiled slowly along the narrow track.” 


"'Then let us go forward while the 
villagers are stil sleeping; we can rest 
later. Is that sound counsel, Omar ? ” 

“It is the counsel of an aged one," 
returned the Kabyle, who, directed by 
Vincent, led the way. 

Dismounted, and leading our horses, we 
toiled slowly along the narrow track, now 
climbing tediously, now descending some 
steep abyss, where a slip meant instant 
death. For three weary, hours the march 
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continued, and then the old soldier came 
to a sudden halt. 

" What is it?” I asked, being close 
behind him. Are you at fault?“ 

“ I fear so," he answered, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head. I cannot make 
out this place at all. And yet I don't see 


where we could have turned off.” 
Never mind," exclaimed Ernest, who 
had just come up with his father, “ we need 


& rest, any- 
how. Perhaps 
afterwards 
you will be 
better able to 
remember. 
See, there is a 


splendid place 
under those 
rocks for 


stabling the 
animals. Why 
we could live 
there com- 
fortably and 
no one in the 
mountains 
be any the 
wiser.” 

"Faith, 
Ernest," said 
I, you are 
right ; we 
could lie snug enough there. Let us go 
down and have a bit of breakfast; it will 
give Vincent time to think." 

With Omar leading the way, we de- 
scended to a spot where the overhanging 
rocks formed what was almost a cave, 
large, spacious, and having ample ac- 
commodation both for our animals and 
far ourselves. And in one way especially 
was it to our great advantage, since we 
could not be seen unless by any person 


making a special search for our where- 
abouts. 
We were not very merry during the 


meal, and as soon as it was finished we 


began to discuss what was best to be done. 
Vincent had clearly lost his bearings, and 
made no secret of the fact. 

"I am grieved, monsieur," he said, 
addressing M. Durande. I thought the 
matter would have been so simple, but 


in truth I do not know where to go 
next." 

" Perhaps," suggested my patron, “ it 
would be well to abandon the search, and 
to let Omar lead us by the safest route to 
Djidgelly.“ 

To this, however, the old soldier objected 
very earnestly. We must be near the spot, 
he declared; our provisions were by no 
means exhausted, and it would be folly to 
throw away the chance of a prize which 
might be almost within our grasp. 

“This is my idea," said he: “let us 
make this place our headquarters. You 
and your son and Joseph can stay here in 
charge of the animals. Omar and I will 
scour the mountains on foot. I am con- 
fident that in a day or two at the outside 
I shall be able to recognise the landmarks.” 

" But you can hardly hope to escape the 
notice of the mountaineers., ” 

“I am an old campaigner, monsieur, and 
Omar is as crafty as any fox. Believe me, we 
shall keep clear of danger. We will take a 
little food with us, so that if we do not 
succeed to-day we can begin again to- 
merrow just where we leave off.” 

What do you say to that, Omar?” 
asked M. Durande. 

" It is well said, monsieur," the Kabyle 
replied. 

" We might at least spend a couple of 
days on the trial," I said; and as Ernest 
eagerly backed me up, his father, somewhat, 

[I fear, 
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I fear, against his own judgment, agreed to 
Vincent's proposal. 

Accordingly, he and Omar, having taken 
a small supply of food, set out on their 
Will-o’-the- Wisp quest, while we wished them 
good luck, and cautioned them against 
running into needless danger. 

No feaz of that,” replied the old soldier; 


“and meanwhile do you take care of your- . 
selves, or you will lose your share of the 


spoil ! ” 


CHAPTER IX.—PREPARING FOR THE FRAY. 


“I AM half sorry," said M. Durande, 
when they had passed from view, that I 
ever agreed to this mad enterprise. "There 
are a thousand chances to one that Vincent 
will not even find the valley." 

“ But if he should!” cried Ernest, his 
eyes sparkling. The thousandth part of a 
chance is worth all the risk. Jewels and 
gold! There may be a fortune for each of 
us. Fancy going back to mother and 
Victoire with our pockets full of money!“ 

“Twas the thought of your mother that 
brought me here," replied his father. Well, 
one shouldn't meet trouble half-way ; one 
never knows what may happen." 

„The best thing to happen just now," I 
remarked, with a laugh. is for us to go to 
sleep. We had a short night, and this 
trudging about the mountains is a wearisome 
business." 

" A sensible suggestion, Joseph," said 
M. Durande, and while you and Ernest 
sleep, I will watch. "There will be plenty of 
time for me to have a nap afterwards ; I 
don't guppose those fellows will return until 
to-morrow.' 

In this he proved right. Al day we 
waited, peeping out now and again from 
our hiding-place, but without seeing any- 
thing of Vincent or the Kabyle; and after a 
scanty supper—for this unexpected delay 
made it necessary to husband our resources— 
M. Durande and Ernest lay down to sleep, 
while I paced to and fro with ears alert to 
catch any sound of danger. 

It was very dark and silent, and as I 
walked softly along my beat the eerieness of 
the night brought many unwelcome thoughts 
crowding into my head. I recognised, with 
M. Durande, that our situation was one of 
extreme peril. Thanks to Omar, we had 
avoided both the Arabs of the plains and the 
French troops; but the worst part of the 
journey still lay before us. 

These dreaded mountaineers were fierce 
and passionate; they hated strangers, and 
the French most of all; and should we fall 
into their clutches, I very much doubted if 
all Omar's eloquence would avail to save 
our lives. And yet it was utterly impossible 
to cross the mountains without coming into 
contact with them. 

Ah!“ said I to myself, it seems to me 
that we are likely to pay a stiff price for 
these jewels, even if they aren't mythical. 
Hist!” for the patter of footsteps caught 
my ear“ Who is this? Stand, or I fire!" 
and I placed my finger on the trigger of my 
revolver. 

Hush. monsieur; make no noise. It is 
I, Vincent ! " and the next instant he and 
the Kabyle glided noiselessly to my side. 

"I did not expect you now," I said,“ 
speaking softly, so as not to disturb thes 
sleepers. 

“ You keep a good watch," he replied, 
rather jerkily I thought. “ You would make 
a fine sentry ! 

A truce to compliments! What does 
this mean? Have you found the place? 
Speak out, man. Can you not see I am 
dying of curiosity!“ 

It means," said he, layinz a hand on my 
shoulder, and speaking slowly, that we 
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are in a tight corner, and that we shall need 
all our wits to get out of it." 

„The Kabyles have discovered you!“ 

“ Almost as bad!" he answered dryly. 

“ French troops are crossing the plain, and 
the tribesmen are mustering on the hills. 
There is going to be a fierce fight, and it 
matters little which side discovers us.' 

"True!"  Iagreed, with a slight shudder, 


for his meaning was grim and plain enough. 


Crossing to where Ernest and his father 
lay asleep, I wakened them with the news 
that our companions had returned. jn 

“You have found the valley!” cried 
Ernest, springing to his feet. “ Bravo, 
Vincent! Is it far from here? Where is 
it? Have you got the treasure ? 
have liked to search for that myself." | 

* We haven't deprived you of the pleasure, 

Monsicur Ernest," said the old soldier, who 
proceeded to relate as briefly as possible 
what, so unfortunately for us, was taking 
place. 
* It is a raid," he began, probably for 
revenge. Our fellows most likely intend to 
burn a village or two, and then to retire. 
Their numbers are not sufficient for con- 
quest, and they have not baggage for a long 
march. News of their coming has reached 
the tribesmen, who are already constructing 
rude earthworks.” 

There will be a great burning of gun- 
powder," said Omar. 

And when the red colour gets into the 
Kab;le's eyes, it sends him mad," added 
Vincent. 1 

What is our best plan?” asked M. 
Durande. Will it be safe to stay here in 
hiding?“ 

Our troops will ascend by the easiest 
road, as we did. They will pass along 
there to our left. There is no telling but 
that they might be driven down here for 
shelter." 

* In that case," I remarked, “ we had 
better change quarters at once; I have no 
wish for my body to serve as a bullet- 
stopper. I shall be just as well contented 
to watch the fight from a distance.” 

" [f we are to move at all.“ said my 
patron, we cannot afford to wait. The 
dawn will betray us either to the French 
or to the mountaineers; perhaps to both. 
What do you say, Omar ?" 

" That monsieur speaks with wisdom,” 
replied the Kabyle. 

d There is only one objection to the 
scheme," observed Vincent, and that is, 
we are likely to break our necks in the 
darkness." 

“We must risk that, if Omar can guide 
us to a safer place than this appears to be." 

Since then I have often thought of that 
night march. Perhaps the darkness was our 
best friend, concealing as it did the fearful 
dangers that beset us at every step. Omar 
led the way, with Ernest between him and 
myself ; M. Durande followed, while Vincent 
came last of all Hardly a word was 
spokeri, and that only in a whisper, as we 
groped painfully along, feeling our way at 
every step, sometimes stopping altogether 
until Omar, at the imminent risk of his life, 
had discovered a practicable path. The 

oor beasts actually trembled with terror, 


-and I think even Vincent's nerves suffered 


under the frightful strain. 

At one point we were so close to a band 
of Kabyle warriors that we could distinctly 
hear their movements, as, with savage 
energy, they laboured to erect their formid- 
able barricades, piling up huge stones, 
branches of massive trees, and blocks of 
wood, from behind which they could fire 
at their assailants in comparative safety. 
Very cautiously we stole along, caressing our 
animals gently, fearful lest a single neigh 
should be the means of hurrying us all into 


I should ` 


eternity. Once again Omar stopped, as if 
at a loss, but presently, after some hesitation, 
he turned to the right and descended into a 
valley. In spite of all our care, the looss 

stones would go clattering down from be- 
neath our horses' feet, but, fortunately for us, 
the sound was drowned by the noise of the 
party working above. 

We groped our way across the bed of the 
valley, and then one by one began to climb 
a narrow, tortuous, and seemingly never- 
ending path. Once my horse stumbled, but 
by great good fortune I prevented him from 


falling. For several minutes, however, the 


d beast stood shivering with fright ; his 
aunches were wet with perspiration, and [ 
venture 


could scarcely induce him to 


another step. 


" Good fellow!” I said, patting him 
gently ; “ come, we must be nearly at the 
top now.” My voice appeared to soothe 
him; he pushed his nose into my hand as 
if seeking comfort, and presently went on 
again, though still in manifest distrust. 

At last we found ourselves once more 
on level ground, and, all being together, 
Omar, whispering cautiously, bade us remain 
silent and motionless. Then, giving his 
horse to Ernest, he glided away in the 
darkness. He was absent, perhaps, ten 
minutes; perhaps half an hour—I had no 
idea of the passage of time— when he returned 
as noiselessly as he had departed. 

“ Follow!” said he curtly. “I have 
found a hiding-place.” 

We went after him, still feeling our way, 
for the dawn had not yet broken, until ho 
stopped behind what appeared to be a 
straggling line of boulders. There, tethering 
our animals, we lay down, utterly worn out 
by the strain of the journey and the ever- 
haunting fear of discovery. 

Have you any notion where we are?“ 
asked Vincent of our guide. 

“ None, except that the battle is not 
likely to come this way. But the morning 
will make things plain.“ 

" As long as it doesn't make us plain, I 
don't care! laughed Ernest. We seem 


to have climbed a tremendous distance.. 


We ought to have earned a reputation 
as mountaineers. I wish it- would get 
light." 

ii Patience, monsieur ! ” said. our guide; 
“ the dawn is not far off, 

Although so tired, we were far too excited 
to sleep, but lay talking, in whispers, and 
wondering what the coming day would brin 
forth. Very slowly the. darkness lifted ; 
the black clouds rolled away by degrees ; 
a greyish light tinged the sky ; we were able 
to distinguish each other's forms, and prc- 
sently to sce something of our position. 

Whether by skill or good fortune I cannot 
say, and it matters little which, Omar had 
guided us by the only practicable route to a 
narrow plateau. Except at the spot where 
we had ascended, it was utterly inaccessible. 
On every other side it dropped for hundreds 
of feet in dizzy frightful precipices ; even to 
look down made me shudder. The huge 
boulders behind which we lay were broken, 
straggling, and irregular, with wide gaps 
between ; while across the middle of the 
plateau ran a depression, narrow, but, as we 
afterwards found, of immense depth. 

* With half a battalion one could hold this 
position against an army," exclaimed Vincent 
enthusiasticallv, for he regarded every place 
with the eye of a soldier. 

An army would scarcely attack it,’ said 
M. Durande. “ A general who had his 
wits about him would turn such a position 
as this." 

* Truc, monsieur," agreed Vincent; quite 
true." 

Presently the sun rose, and as peak after 
peak was disclosed we could barely refrain 
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from exclamations of wonder and awe. 
Stupendous rocks, wild. precipices, dense 
woods, frightful chasms, weird ravines, 
made up a spectacle that only those who 
have seen can comprehend. It was grandeur 
certainly, but tho grandeur of desolation. 

“The tribesmen are making ready to 
burn gunpowder,” said Omar ; “ before long 
the guns will speak. Monsieur,“ turning to 
my patron, “ you will see something soon 
the like of which you have never seen 
before.” 

„Ah!“ cried Vincent, scenting the fray 
like an old war-horse, " I have seen it; I 
know. Ah, I too have been where it has 
rained death. But, monsieur, mind you, 
there will be no going back till the work is 
done. Ah, there is no fighter like the French 
soldier. Watch, when the bugles ring out, 
and see how he dashes at the foe!” 

We were, as Ernest had said, high up—so 
high that we could look down upon the two 
barricades that had been erected to defend 
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a large village, built upon a wide plateau, 
almost level with our own. It seemed im- 
possible to believe that any body of men 
would endeavour to force a passage through 
those entrenchments in the face of a savage 
and resolute foe. 

From our vantage-ground we watched the 
tribesmen preparing for the fray. The 
barricades were lined, and every rock in the 
route from the plains sheltered a lynx-eyed 
marksman. Some, stationed on command- 
ing heights, were making signals to their 
comrades, but the main body remained 
silent and motionless. 

*"Tis not a general war," announced 
Omar, after long and steadfast watching, 
tis but an expedition against the Ouled- 
Ascars. There will be much burning of 
powder and shedding of blood, but to- 
morrow the mountains will be quiet again for 
a time." 

Can you see the French troops?“ asked 
M. Durande. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ No, monsieur ; they are still at the base 
of the cliffs Come a little this way, and 
watch those narrow ‘paths. Those arc the 
lanes of death along which your soldiers must 
march." 

“ Surely," exclaimed my patron, “ they 
can never make headway against such 


obstacles! All the poor fellows must be 
slain." 
“ No, no!" cried Vincent, whose eyes 


gleamed with fire, and who I verily believe 
more than half wished he was marching in 
the French ranks ; some must die, but the 
others—ah, monsicur, you will see!“ 
„Something is happening !" cried Ernest 
excitedly. “See those fellows lea ping 
down behind the rocks! Why, they are as 
surefooted as goats! Now they have taken 
shelter in the lee of that tall cliff ; they aro 


lying down; they are looking to their 
he, res 


It is," observed Omar calmly, that the 
battle is about to begin.” 


We must 
not keep the Emperor waiting. I 
have a spare horse here for you—that is, if 


* Tr you are ready, monsieur ? 


you can ride. A naval officer, of course, is 
not——”’ 

. Lieutenant Jardine interrupted by mount- 
ing his steed. “Yes, I can ride, Captain," 
he said, with a smile. I used to ride to 
hounds in England when I was home on 
leave." 

They trotted off through the streets of 
Etaples, a couple of troopers following 
behind. It was two days since the brig 
Clio had been wrecked, and her crew 
taken prisoners. Jardine, her commander, 
had been taken to comfortable quarters in 
the little town, where he occupied the upper 
part of à house. His men were already on 
their way to the interior. His own move- 
ments were practically unrestricted, save 
that he could not go into the camps, or near 
the harbour of Boulogne, where lay the 
different flotillas of boats for the invasion 
of England. He had known that he would 
probably be brought before Napoleon, for 
the latter was always interested in the 
capture of any British officer, more par- 
ticularly of the Navy. Now, after two days, 
a captain of hussars had ridden up to his 
lodgings saying that the Emperor desired to 
see him at once. 

The lieutenant rode onward, somewhat 

rturbed in mind, for he had no clear idea 
of the ordeal through which he was about to 
pass. If he were to judge from the news- 
paper reports of his own country, then he 
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must be prepared to face one of the most 
violent and treacherous of human beings. 
Yet from the little he had seen since he had 
been captured, the man's own soldiers re- 
garde: him with an almost fanatical devotion 
and enthusiasm. However, he would shortly 
learn the truth of these conflicting reports. 

The way to the Emperor’s headquarters 
led through one of the sections of the great 
camp. Here Jardine saw, for the first time, 
the breadth and scope of the movement 
directed against his country. The tents 
appeared to whiten the earth for miles, and 
the smoke from the cooking-fires darkened 
the air. On the outskirts were multitudes of 
men engaged in their drill. Here a bat. 
talion of grenadiers was deployed, going 
through their bayonet exercise; there was 
a whole brigade of light cavalry wheeling, 
breaking, and re-forming in long swaying 
lines, their accoutrements flashing in the 
morning sunlight; yonder, half a dozen 
batteries of artillery galloped out to their 
exercise-ground, the horses’ hoofs thudding 
and the gun-wheels clanking and rumbling. 
Innumerable orderlies galloped to and fro 
between the headquarters of the various 
generals. The hussar pointed out some of 
the different regiments to his companion. 
These infantry to the left belonged to Marshal 
Ney's corps, those farther off to Marshal 
Soult’s. Here was his own regiment in the 
light grey and silver uniforms. Those batteries 
belonged to the famous Flying Artillery. 

The lieutenant endeavoured to display 
only a polite interest, though at heart he was 
deeply disturbed and impressed. Every- 
where he looked were men, horses, and guns; 
from every side came the stir and hum of a 
great preparation. 

At length they came to an enormous 
circular tent, which at one aide abutted on 
to a small wooden house. The Captain dis- 
mounted, motioning to Jardine to do the 
same. ''We have arrived, monsieur," he 
said in a low tone. The Emperor is here. 
I am to take you straight in to him." 
Jardine's heart beat a little faster as he 
entered after the Frenchman. The great 
tent itself was full of officers in various 
uniforms, but his conductor went straight 
towards a little door on the farther side, 
which appeared to lead into an inner apart- 
ment. Beckoning to the lieutenant to 


follow him, he whispered a few words to 
the dark-faced Mameluke who guarded the 
entrance, the door was opened, and he 
stepped in. In a few seconds he reap- 
peared, and, again beckoning to Jardine, 
the latter entered. 

It was à small room, richly furnished, with 
a long table down one side. There were only 
three persons present. One was dressed in 
dark civilian clothes and had the appearance 
of a secretary. Another was an elderl 
man in the undress uniform of a French 
admiral. But Jardine hardly noticed them. 
It was towards the third person that his 
eyes were instinctively directed, and whom 
he knew in a moment for the Emperor. 

Napoleon was then at the height of his 
career and his glory. Behind Tim were 
Rivoli and Marengo, before him Ulm and 
Austerlitz. For eight more years he was 
to be the master of Europe. Stil com- 
paratively young, his face preserved the cold, 
statuesque beauty of the Italian campaign. 
Physically he stood midway between the 
fiery, hawk-faced youth of Lodi and Rivoli, 
and the stout, serene conqueror of Borodino 
and Dresden. Jardine fe.t that even had 
he met him by chance, not knowing his 
tremendous identity, still he must have said 
at once. This is a great man." There 
radiated from him an atmosphere of vigour 
and authority, something strong and awe- 
compelling was expressed in his every action, 
He was dressed in the green uniform coat 
of the chasseurs of the Guard, with white 
knee-breeches and silk stockings. As the 
lieutenant entered he raised his eyes from 
the paper he was reading and gave him a 
keen glance. 

" Is this the officer, Captain Ribaud ? ” 
he asked, turning to the hussar. 

es, sire," replied the Captain, saluting. 

The Emperor glanced at Jardine again. 

" You speak French, I believe, mon- 
sieur ? he asked questioningly. ‘‘ What 
is your name and rank ? " 

. " Jardine, sire; lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy," replied the Englishman. 

A lieutenant only. But you were in 
command of the vessel which was wrecked, 
I understand ? ” 

“ Yes, sire, but she was only a small brig 
—and my first command.“ 

Napoleon smiled good-humouredly at the 
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latter half of the sentence. Ah, yes. I 
know these first commands," he said. “I 
remember my own feelings when I was. 
promoted to lieutenant in the artillery. 
Well, monsieur, this is a piece of bad fortune 
for you, but you are young and your career 
is still before you. To whose fleet did your 
brig belong ? ” 

“To Lord Keith’s, 
Jardine. 

“ Ah ! and how many ships of the line has 
Lord Keith under his command ? ” 

Jardine felt that his difficulties were 
beginning. He bowed and kept silent. 

Where is his fleet at present, then? 

Again the lieutenant gave no answer. 

Napoleon looked at him angrily for a 
second, then burst into a laugh. ‘* You are 
the model officer, monsieur," he said. I 
wish I could be sure my own men said as 
little when they were taken prisoners. Do 
not bə disturbed, however. It is possible 
I know how many ships Lord Keith has, 
and also where that excellent officer is to be 
found at the present moment—eh, Decrés ? ”’ 
he said, turning to the man in the admiral's 
uniform. Les, yes. I think I know your 
dispositions, my young friend. But what 
is the state of feeling in your country as to 
my designs? 

Jardine felt that he had an opportunity 
for retaliating. ''I cannot answer for the 
feelings of the landsmen, sire," he said 


sire," answered 


composedly, but we of the Navy are not 
very disturbed." 
The Emperor's good-humoured iile 


vanished and a shadow crossed his face. 

* You are not very disturbed, eh?” he 
said sharply. Just now, I think, you have 
reason to be, however. Admiral Villeneuve 
has completely deceived your great Nelson. 
The latter is still wandering about somewhere 
on the Atlantic, while Villeneuve has reached 
European waters. At any moment I expect 
to see the sails of his fleet, joined to the 
Spanish ships from Cadiz and Ferrol. When 
he arrives I shall be master of the Channel. 
I embark my army. In twenty-four hours 

the first detachment lands on English 
ground. In thirty-six hours I have a 
hundred thousand men ashore. In three 
days I am in Londen and your country is 
at my mercy. It might perhaps be better 
for your great navy to be a little disturbed ! ” 

The lieutenant's heart sank as he listened 
to the curt, fire-edged sentences. He felt 
hims:lf grow pale. Was it indeed so? 
Had the great admiral indeed been deceived? 
Was it possible that after two years of iron 
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[* was during the dead-water week that 
comes on the heels of the Christmas 
holidays, before the fellows have fairly 
settled down to school again, that the alto- 
geth»r unspeakable Jeffrey made his first 
appearance &t the Priorhouse. And, as it 
chanced, he and I were thrown together 
from the very beginn ng. 

The general run of new boys make their 
descent on th^ old school by way of the 
local station and oae of two lugubrious cabs, 
but Jeffrey did not. He was very far from 
belonging to any general run whatever. 
He rose into our ken—like another Aphro- 
dite—from the sea. 

It was the morning of a fairly clear 
January day. "There was a rather fine high 
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blockades his foe had eluded him? It 
could never be true. He raised his head and 
looked the Emperor in the eyes. 

Jou may be right, sire," he said calmly, 


but I may point out that your majesty is- .. 


not yet in England." 

Napoleon suddenly smiled again. ‘ Ah! 
this brave officer! he said lightly. “ No, 
I am not there yet, but in a few days, mon- 
sieur—who is that at the door? 

The secretary stepped softly forward and 
opened it. It is a courier with important 
despatches for your majesty,” he said after 
a whispered conversation. 

Let me have them, said the Emperor 
eagerly. ‘‘ They may contain news of the 
fleet." i 

He took the envelope and, tearing it open, 
began to read. As he went on his face 
changed. His brow wrinkled, lines ap- 
peared down his cheeks, his whole visage 
was distorted. At the end he raised his 
head, and, uttering a hoarse cry of rage, 
tore the paper in two and hurled it to the 
floor. He appeared to be unable to speak. 
His eyes burned in his head, and his hands 
opened and shut convulsively. At last he 
recovered the use of his faculties and whirled 
round upon Admiral Decr?s with such a 
fearful look that the stout sailor instinctively 
recoiled a pace or two. 

" Do you know what this despatch tells 
me, Decrés ? " cried the Emperor, in a terrible 
voice. That Villeneuve, that wretch, 
that scoundrel, he is not coming up Channel ! 
He has put into Cadiz. It is all over. He 
wil be blockaded there. What a nav 
What an admiral! What sacrifices for 
nothing! Ah, if I had him in this room 
before me! Why did you not tell me that 
he had no nerve? That -blockhead Nelson 
has frightened him. Some day I will go to 
sea myself and deal with that fellow. Bit 
this Villeneuve— what à man! Could he not 
understand ? Did he not know that the 
work of three years depended upon him, 
that the fate of the whole design lay in his 
miserable hands ? When shall I get an 
admiral ? When shall I find a sailor who 
can take a few risks? 

He raved up and down the room, pouring 
out a torrent of words, his face ablaze. 
Admiral Decr?s stood silent with his head 
sunk upon his breast like a man crushed. 
Jardine was staring at the spectacle with 
fascinated eyes, sen he felt his sleeve 
twitched and saw the Captain's face at his 
shoulder. 

" Let us go, monsieur ?" whisperel the 


JEFFREY: 
EPISODE OF TWO 
Bv MAITLAND STEWART HERRIES. 


PART I. 


sea, and I had run down to the haven before 
breakfast-bell to try my hand at getting 
a decent wave-picture with a new kodak 
brought from home. The adjusting of the 
shutter with its tiny mechanism took up 
all my attention, and so it came about that 
I saw nothing of the small schooner-rigged 
boat that was pitching and plunging out- 
side the haven, half-hidden behind the 
blunt upstanding mass of rock that we call 
the Spear Head. 

It was the unexpected sound of oars, 
clos2 at hand, that made me look round. 
Here was a boat within a few yards of the 
wooden stage—from which we took our 
header of summer mornimgs—and in it were 
three people. One was a sort of 8.aman, 


Frenchman, in an agitated voice. “ He has 
forgotten you for the moment. If he sees 
s still here I do not know what may 


n.' 
“The lieutenant started and then walked. 


swiftly to the door after his friend. As he 
reached it he heard the Emperor’s closing 
sentences '* Well, Decrés, you fool, have you 
nothing to say—no excuses to make? But 
no: what excuses arethere ? It is as I have 
always. told. you. My admirals will never do 
anything upon the sea, because they have 
learned somewhere that war can be made 
without taking risks. Daru, bring the maps. 
It is finished here. I will deal with Russia 
and Austria again first, and then ——" 

The rest was lost as the hussar softly 
closed the door. 

In silence they went through the great 
tent and mounted their horses. In silenoe 
they again passed through the enormous 
camp. Soon Jardine's mind began to clear. 
He realised the import of what he had heard, 
the true significance of it all was brought 
home to him. This was great news! Ah, 
yes ! it was glorious news! He looked 
back at the array of tents and the busy 
soldiery, but this time he had no fears. 
This vast armament was no doubt very 
terrible, until it marched down to the sea- 
Shore, but there it halted, alarmed and 
impotent. He had always loved and 
believed in his Service, but never until 
that day had he so truly understood its 
greatness. 

Inevitably, as they mounted a hill, he 
turned his eyes upon the sea. It was a still, 
calm, summer day, and the Channel lay out- 
spread below them, the sun sparkling on the 
blue waters. On the horizon, faint and 
dreamy in the distance, appeared like snow- 
flakes the sails of a British fleet. Jardine 
drew a deep breath and straightened himself 
in his saddle. 

The Captain saw them, too, and his face 
darkened. He, too, looked back at the 
camp, and turned to his companion. 


" Ah. yes! I understand it all, mon. 
sieur! " he said. For this time—it is 
finished." 


And so Lieutenant Jardine, with flushed 
cheeks and bright eyes, returned again to his 
captivity. 


In September he was exchanged. 4 
month later, as junior lieutenant of a two- 
decker, he heard the thunders off Cape 
Trafalgar which shattered Napoleon's dream 
for ever. 
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who sat amidships and rowed, one was a 
gentleman in a trim reefer, and beside him 
in the stern sat a slim white-faced boy. 
The fore part of the dinghy was piled with 
luggage. 

It was odd weather for such a slight- 
looking craft as that schooner to be beatin 
about the Northumbrian coast, and 
watched the approaching boat with a good 
deal of curiosty—the more so as I could 
now make out that the boy in the stern seat 
was in Etons, and wore the red cap of the 
Priorhouse. 

With a few more strokes it ran in along- 
side the gangway, and I was hailed from 
below, 

" I say," called the gentleman with some- 
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thing of a foreign ring about his voice, 
“that is a school—the Priorhouse—is it 
not? Up above there?“ 

„That's the Priorhouse, sir,“ said I. 
* You will find a path leading up from the 
beach." 

* Many thanks," said he, with a nod. 

With that, he and the lad in the school-cap 
stopped ashore, and, leaving the man in 
charge of dinghy and baggage, made off 
directly for the cliff-track. 

One of several boxes which th» seaman 
below me was now slinging on to the gang- 
way, showed the rather unusual initials 
K. J., in a lettering that was more German 
than English. Also, when I turned to have 
& gool look at it, there was something 
distinctly outlandish about the cut of the 
schooner, though in what it lay I was not 
szaman enough to make out. 

* New boy—and a foreigner for once," I 
concluded, and went back to the ticklish 
work of catching a breaking wave with the 
one-twentieth of a second that the morning 
made necessary. It was close on breakfast- 
bell, and already along the cliff-top one 
could s»e groups of the fellows making for 
Hall. 

I snapped my wave at a lucky moment, 
and then, as there was one film left, actin 
on the mere impulse of the instant, I ficus 
on the little schooner which was now clear 
of the Spear Head and in full sight. The 
shutter clicked, and, without wasting 
further time, I cut up to school—little 
dreaming of all that was to depend in the 
cours? of a few months on that off-hand 
little film. 

The next I saw of the newcomer was when 
he was introduced to me as my fellow- 
occupant of study No. 5. The fellows in 
the Fourth were supposed to have one study 
between two; but since Helliwell went into 
the Navy I had been left in sole possession 
of ours. There was the rattle of the door- 
handle that Mr. Rogers always makes, and 
then in came the house-master, followed by 
the two strangers. 

* Oh—Harrington,” said Mr. Rogers, 
* here is a new room-mate for you, who will 
be in your form for the time being.” 

His name was given as Karl Jeffrey, and 
the white-faced lad and I shook hands. 

Meanwhile the gentleman in the reefer 
had been looking about him with a very 
alert air, and, when we were left alone, he 
turned to me. 

* Man number two is somewhat de trop 
in this little place,” said he, smiling plea- 
santly. ''I fear you will be more inclined 
for our room than our company, Mr. Harring- 
ton.” 

It was true enough ; there was no room to 
spare; but one could hardly say so. Oh, 
not at all, sir," said I. 

He nodded in his foreign fashion. 

* But a little packing will do wonders, 
and shelves may be useful—is it not so? 
I see a cupboard yonder, which should 
make a very fair dark room, and also a good 
window for printing. Oh, come, I think 
you will do very well, Karl. So!” 

He waved his hand comprehensively, 
glanced at his watch, and then turned to 


the door. “ Have you all the money you 
require, Karl?” he asked; and all 
besides!“ 


* Plenty, thanks, uncle," was the reply. 

* Well, then, I think I shall got back on 
board again. Good-bye, Mr. Harrington. 
Good-bye, old man. Write frequently. 
Auf wiedersehen, Karl!“ 

That was the manner of Jeffrey's coming, 
and as he possessed, among his many and 
strangely assorted qualities, a decided gift 
for adapting himself to new circumstances, 
we were very soon on the easy footing that 
bafits fellows who share a study. 
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When our partnership had run into two 
or three weeks, and we began to size each 
other fairly up, I had to own that it was a 
rara avis of a room-mats that the Fates had 
given me. For all that white face of his, he 
turned out to be surprisingly lithe and 
muscular—and tough to a degree ; out and 
out the best boxer of his size nt the Prior- 
house. But, on the other hand, his idea of 
socker was deplorable. He was made for 
a forward, if anybody ever was, but the 
game did not interest him in the slightest. 
Not even Chesterton—who was hankering 
after Pots—could screw any decent footer 
out of Jeffrey. 

With anything from a pebble or a snow- 
ball up to the air-gun that he smuggled into 
school with his traps, he could b» depended 
on to hit his mark four times out of five. 
And with tools of any sort he was a marvel 
of neat-handedness. 

Altogether he was more the two-fisted 
sort of fellow that one might exp»ct to run 
across in Rhodesia or Manitoba than in 
study No. 5 of a North-country school. 

The form did not like him—that is cer- 
tain. Not that there was anything definite 
against him, or that he put on undue “ side," 
or was a swat. But he did not seem to care 
a rap about the school, and held off from 
games, and had a curious air of sharpness 
about him that smacked of cunning. And 
he was a Jew at a bargain. 

It must b» said, on the other hand, that 
he was sublimely indifferent to what the 
form—or anybody  else—thought about 
him, and was quite content to let them go 
their own way, so long as he could bury 
himself in our study wih the litter of photo- 
graphic apparatus that filled his half of it. 
There he was content to stick. 

He was camera-mad, as one might see 
from his finger-nails, which were always 
browned with pyro. Although on class 
subjects he was as weak as most fel. 
lows who have knocked about the world, 
and had vagabond snatches of education at 
one school and another, what he did not 
know about photography was not know- 


ledge. 

His Latin might be hazy, and his Euclid 
down at zero, but when it was a matter of 
timing shutters, and gaug nz actinic values, 
and pottering about in a dark room with 
hydroquinone, he was dexterity itself. There 
was at least this bond between us, and 
study No. 5 became a wilder litter of plates 
and racks and sloppy tables than ever. 

Although I had to agree with the form 
that at times there was a dash of the 
„ bounder" about Jeffrey, and that he 
had no very clear line between mecum and 
tuum in the matter of toning-solution, he was 
un^ommonly interesting, and we got on 
pretty decently. He showed me more in 
photography than any book could have done, 
and pulled me on a long way with the gloves, 
and in return I boosted him through his 
Livy —which he very much needed. 

Altogether, with his queer characteristics 
and wide experiences, and his plentiful 
jumble of books, he made himself no bad 
room-mate, and went a good way to filling 
up the gap that Helliwell left when he went 
to join his ship. 

That is—until certiin things began to 
happen, that turned everything upside 
down and ma le our present story. 

Jeffrey's first term at the Priorhouse was 
already through, and he was well on in the 
second before anybody got a hint of any- 
thing out of the straight, and even then it 
seemed trivial enough. Trivial, indeed! 
If we had only known! 

The winter thaws had given way to open 
weather, and, as the days lengthened out, 
we found ourselves drawing near to one of 
our own particular school celebrations, which 
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took placa on the anniversary of the Battlo 
of Ulundi. 

Old Sir Francis Wynton, who lives in the 
manor-house a mile or so up coast from the 
School, had one son, who was Captain of the 
Priorhouse in his day, and left it for Sand- 
hurst, and ultimately became a captain 
in an infantry regiment. He was the sort of 
man who forces his way up, and he was 
fortunat» besides. The outbreak of the 
Zulu War found him with his regiment in 
Africa, and he took his opportunity when it 
cama. At the Battle of Ulundi he did well, 
and had th» distinction of being mentioned 
in Lord Chelmsford’s despatches after that 
grisly day. 

That laid the foundation of his after- 
carecr, and it was in his honour that Sir 
Francis founded the school holiday on the 
anniversary of the battle. Zulu Day, we 
called it. 

It was an occasion altogether worth 
looking forward to. Theold Baronet had a 
very thorough-paced idea of entertaining, 
and never failed to have a party of young 
ofticers down—friends of the Colonel—wio 
got together an eleven and played the 
school. And as there were generally some 
old Harrow or Winchester fellows among 
them, it was a very keen game, as one 
might expect. 

After the match, which filled up the 
morning, and lunch on the lawn, we had the 
run of the fine old place, and, say, à swim 
at the foot of the Park, and the day wound 
up with dinner in th» hall. 

The manor was one of the oldest houses 
in Northumberland, and something to see, 
with its black oak and leaded windows; 
and all about the hall were hung quaint 
pieces of armour, battered and  dinted 
in long-gone border forays, and trophies 
of claymores captured from the raiding 
Scots. 

But what hit the taste of the school better 
than all—dinner and the match with the 
Hussars, perhaps, excepted—was the throw- 
ing open to us of the strong rooms that 
heid the rare and valuable curios that 
Sir Francis had collected ; a most particular 
privilege extended to a very narrow circle 
indeed. 

We were correspondingly proud of it. 

A great part of the collection consiste1 of 
precious stones of one kind and another, 
and they were the harvest of a life of ad- 
venturing all over the world, but round the 
rooms were gathered also e. host of curios, 
ranging from a royal mummy down to a 
tiny Mexican idol which had almost cost 
the Baronet his life to secure. 

And it was round these rather than the 
rubies and cat’s-eyes that the fellows 
clustered, for Sir Francis was not ill-pleased 
to hover about the cases and recall the 
rough-and-tumble chapters of his earlier 
years. 

But to come back to Jeffrey. 

Three or four days were yet between us 
and Zulu Day, and the eleven was putting 
in every spare moment at the nets so as to 
make a good show against the cavalry- men, 
and it chanced that I had to go over to 
Stanbury, the nearest approach to a town 
in our immediate neighbourhood. It was 
for a hammock that I proposed to set up in 
No. 5 by way of economising space. 

Game for a tramp ?”’ I said to Jeffrey, 
who was reading comfortably with his feet 
on the table. 

„Where to?” he asked, without looking 
up. 
* Only over to Stanbury.” 

“ Whew !—on a day like this ? 
old man ; I'd rather not." 

* Oh, come on,” said I ; ** it’s better than 
sticking like a rat in here." 

(To be contínued.) 
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David Denton. 
— — a 

HE Yorkshire team has for so many years 

attained such a high pitch of excel- 
lence that it has always been difficult for 
anyone to pick out this or that player in the 
team and award him the premier place, 
or say that Yorkshire woull not have done 
as well without his aid. But it is certain 
that, without Davil Denton, the county 
woull hardly seem the same as it has been 
for the past dozen years to lovers of the 
finest of summer sports. 

Davil Denton—commonly known as 
“ Dave " to the rest of the Yorkshire eleven, 
and to about one and a-half million other 
Tykes in all parts of England—was born at 
Thornes, a suburb of Wakefiell, on July 4, 
1874, so that he is to-day, at the time of his 
* benefit," thirty-three years oll. And he 
has playel regularly with Yorkshire since 
he was twenty-one ; which means that he 
has alrealy the fine record of twelve years 
spent in his county's service on the cricket- 
field. 

He will be the central figure of this Bank 
Holiday week, for everybody knows what 
it means for a popular Yorkshire cricketer 
to have a “ benefit" at the great annual 
struggle between the White and Red Roses, 
when the match is played at Leeds, Sheffield, 
or Bradford, and when the weather is fine 
all three days. Does not there rise before 


all envious cricketers at such times the 


recollection that poor ''Jack" Brown 
netted 2,5004. ; Hunter, over 2,0001. ; Peel, 
over 2,0004; Tunnicliffe and Wainwright 
well on towards that sum ; and, last but not 
least, the “ record of records," George Hirst, 
just two years ago, 3,7504. ? No wonder 
that such figures make the mouths water of 
players whose “ benefits " have turned out 
almost entire failures, owing to bad weather, 
bal management, or other unfortunate 
causes ! 

So, at my request, Denton has kindly 
given me a few particulars for this article 
on his long-looked-for benefit, and the 
accompanying photographs of him were 
specially taken for this occasion. 

From childhood he played cricket, he 
says, and he became a member of the 
famous club of Messrs. Hodgson & Simp- 
son, one of the best-known West Riding 
cricket-clubs, at the early age of fourteen. 
He soon showed extremely great promise 
of turning out a fine cricketer, and his 
reputation for brilliant fielding, even at 
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that time, was almost equal to his renown 
as a batsman. 

Though the followers of county cricket 
may rub their eyes at the announcement, 
it should not be forgotten that Denton, as 
a youth, was one of the most successful 
bowlers around the Wakefield district. 
He has never seriously had to undertake 
bowling for Yorkshire, for, with such men 
at her command as Rhodes, Hirst, Jackson, 
Wainwright, Haigh, Ernest Smith, Ring- 
rose, and Myers, whilst he has been in the 
eleven, Yorkshire could afford to put aside 
even the best bowler from one of its principal 
clubs. But that Denton could—and can— 
bowl well is shown by the fact that, in those 
brilliant seasons of Hodgson & Simpson’s 
club during 1892 and 1893, when the club 
was almost at its best, he headed the bowling 
averages both years as well as the batting 
ones ! 

By 1890, when only sixteen years old, 
Denton began to think about trying to play 
for the county, and it speaks volumes for his 
ability and growing fame that, next year, 
1891, 1 only seventeen, Yorkshire 
tried him in a colts’ match at Sheffield. 
The following season he was again triel in 
Yorks colts against Notts colts at Trent 
Bridge, and played a fine innings of fifty- 
three. But, though Yorkshire ever kept 
&n eye on him for a vacancy, his chance did 
not really come until 1894, when he made 
his first appearance for the county in an 
important match. 

Next season he was included almost from 
the start, and he dil so well against such 
doughty opponents as Cambridge University 
and Lancashire that he was engaged for the 
summer by the Yorkshire committee, and 
he has remained one of the most regular 

layers for the famous county ever since. 
His renown, like his ability and popularity, 
has grown more and more, until to-day he 
stands in the very first rank of our greatest 
professional cricketers as a batsman, whilst 
as a fieldsman he has no superior—and 
many of the most critical authorities say no 
equal '—in the long-field. . 

His running and picking-up are only 
equalled for smartness by his accuracy of 
aim at the wicket from that long distance. 
As a sure “ catch,” he may be relied upon 
better than any other cricketer, his lapses 
from grace in that department being won- 
derfully few. Indeed, it is said that one of 
our biggest hitters of to-day set out at once 
for the pavilion in a match last year on 
seeing that the ball he had expected to keep 
a hundrel yards away from Deaton in the 
long- fiel! was sailing to within fifty of the 
running fieldsman. 

“ That's done for!" he exclaimed with 
a smile to the wily bowler who had tempted 
him to hit. “ I may as well go now! " 

And he did, for it was all over. When 
any batsman gives Davii Denton the ghost. 
of a chance, anywhere where he can at all 
reach the ball by travelling full speed along 
the boundary, he may take it as certain 
that, nineteen times out of twenty, it is all 
over. 

There are innumerable stories told about 
his splendid runs, saves, throws-in, and 
catches in the long-field. Some of them are 
true, and some are not. But everybody 
always acknowle?ges what a cricketing treat 
it is to watch him fielling there. His eye 
never leaves the ball after the batsman 
has hit it anywhere towards his direction, 
and he is one of the most accurate judges 
living as to where that ball is going to pitch 
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or travel to. It amazes the folks round the 
ropes to see how cleverly he manages to get 
himself in front of the ball ere it reaches 
the boundary, far away as it seemed to be 
from where he was standing when it was 
hit. 

His pick-up and throw-in are all one 
action, as they should be, and it looks as 
though he were a piece of machinery per 
forming that action, so smartly and effec- 
tively is it done. The number of fours 
he saves for Yorkshire in every match must 
have contributed in no small measure to- 
wards winning many an important contest 
during those past twelve years. 

As a batsman Denton now stancs in the 
very foremost rank of professional cricketers. 
He is a great favourite with the crowd at all 
county grounds, for he is one of the few 
players of to-day who do not forget that they 
are sent to the wickets to score, not merely 
to keep their end up, When it is necessary 
for Denton simply to play the bowling 
against time, owing to Yorkshire's being in 
rather a bad hole, the famous batsman can 
restrain his ardour as well as most men; 
and he has more than once succeeded in 
Preventing that loss of the match which 
every Tyke is taught from the first to 
regard as a very serious matter. 

ut his real forte is to hit, often and 
vigorously ; and he generally delights the 
crowd by an exhibition of beautiful play 
that is constantly augmenting the score on 
the board for his own eleven. He has no 
particular stroke that he favours more than 
any other, for he plays each with almost 
equal facility, and hits all round the wicket 
with the utmost impartiality. No ball at 
all loose ever escapes without severe punish- 
ment ; and, seeing that Denton is somewhat 
below medium height, and looks none too 
powerful in build, it is remarkable what 
force he can get behind a ball when he 
drives it to the boundary. 

One very noticeable feature of his play is 
the great use he can make of his wrists, 
owing to their strength and flexibility. He 
reminds one in this more of Ranjitsinhji, 
perhaps, than any other English cricketer 
now playing does, for it is marvellous how 
smartly and effectively he can use those 
wrists to hit balls on the off-side. His 
cutting, therefore, is a very strong point, 
and his terrific off-drives are well known to 
the men who have to field them “in the 
country.” The ball moves when he strikes 
it in that direction, and no mistake. 

It is doubtless this wrist power, too, which 
makes Denton able to pull and hook in the 
extraordinary way he does when batting. 
In this style of play he has only one superior 
amongst all rivals: that one is his friend and 
fellow-member of Yorkshire’s team, George 
Hirst. Denton’s pulling and hooking are 
strokes that his opponents have learned 
by experience to fear greatly, for they 
are of the kind that will soon demoralise 
the best bowler in the world if the latter 
only suffers from them for a short space of 
time. 

There are two characteristics about every 
innings that Denton plays which are well 
worth noting. Providing that it is not 
necessary for him simply to play against 
time, it may safely be said that Dave is 
one of the fastest scorers to be seen on any 
county ground to-day. When he goes to 
the wicket he means business, and he pretty 
early gets to work. He usually scores about 
twice as fast as the man at the other end, 
who is generally Tunnicliffe, Rothery, or 
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H. Wilkinson. For it must not be for- 
gotten that Denton is nearly alwavs York- 
shire's man for first wicket down," and so 
he has in most cases to face the bowling 
whilst at its very best. The very position 
he thus always occupies on the car.! is proof 
clear enough of how Lori Hawke relies on 
his ability and experience to begin to make 
things hum, so as to take the sting off the 
bowling for the later batsmen. 

He does take the sting off it, too, when he 
once gets set! Without going into par- 
ticulars of all his great performances during 
the dozen years he has playe for the county, 
let us look at what Dento 1 has done in this 


way during the past two years, 1905 and 
1996. In the former year he was the most 
coasistent batsman in the eleven, and dil 
much towarls winning the championship 
for the county. He was second in the bat- 
ting averages at the end of the season, but 
he never playel so well before as he dil that 
year, for he made no less than eight centuries 
in county matches. Yet his greatest 
achisvement was not a century, but the 
ninety-six he scorel against Lancashire at 
Shefficl | in Bank Holilay week, by which 
he enable] Yorkshire to win a match that 
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she had seemed certain to lose. For Lan- 
cashire were 101 ahead on the first innings, 
and Yorkshire lost Tunnicliffe and Rothery 
very quickly next time. But then came 
the two great batemen at a crisis, Mr. F. S. 
Jackson and Denton, as partners, and they 
et about putting the house in order 
to such an extent that the score had been 
augmented by 143 ere Jackson left, and, 
with the reloubtable Rhodes to help him, 
Denton hit harler than ever, so that York- 
shire left the Rel Rose to get 185 to win. 
Then Rholes ani Haigh got to business, 
with the usual result, as a spectator said 
on leaving the ground after seeing Lancashire 
ell out for 140. 

As to how much Denton helped Yorkshire 
in the fiell during that year it can best be 
judged when one remembers that he caught 
out nearly a score opponents, whilst watch- 
ing the ball from that boundary where he 
has ever done so much destruction to un- 
expecting—and even to knowing—batsmen, 
who are caught in the well-set trap there 
time after time. 
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In 1906 Denton's form was in many ways 
quite up to that of the former year. True, 
he only made five centuries against the pre- 
celing eight, but, on the other hand, he 
performel the unusual feat of scoring two 
separate hundreds in one match—namely, 
that against Notts at Trent Bridge. This feat 
hai never previously been done by a York- 
shire county player in first-class cricket, 
though Hirst dil it against Somerset in the 
last of the county's contests last year. But 
Denton's average of runs in all matches 
was thirty-six, so he had no reason to be 
ashame]. 

His reputation as a certain catch and a 
wondrous fielder in the country " has 
male his opponents so wary that the ex- 
perience] ones never hit the ball towards 
his district at all if they can possibly help it. 
Which may account for the fact that, though 
there is no record of his having missed any 
likely chance during last season, yet he was 
credited with only six catches as against 
so many more in the previous year. For 
his splendid work in the field was as bril- 
liant and as safe as ever, and the batsmen 
of other counties were not slow to recognise 
this. 

We spoke above to the effect that there 
were two characteristics of Denton's play 
that are specially worth mentioning, but so 
far we have only dealt with one—namely, his 
quick scoring. The other is that which has 
gained him his well-known sobriquet far 
and wide of " Lucky David.” 

Everybody who plays in or watches 
Yorkshire's matches has come to the con- 
clusion that Denton is particularly favoured 
by the good fairies in the matter of luck. 
Most people now know by heart Mr.“ Sammy 
Wools'" famous phrase: Here comes 
Denton! Who'll be first to miss him?“ 
The number of times that he is missed when 
he hits a ball in the air ; the narrow escapes 
he often has of being run out; the very 
rare balls that he misjudges which ought to 
bowl him, but scratch the paint" off the 
wicket instead of dislodging the bails; 
these and similar pieces of gool fortune 
that recur in match after match have made 
Denton's luck proverbial. Yet it may be 
that he scems to have more fortunate 
escapes than most players because he takes 
a great many more risks with his plucky 
play, and also because spectators have 
learned to watch more closely and eagerly 
for such signs of the goodwill of the gods 
in his case, owing to this very reputa- 
tion. 

However that may be, everybody who 
plays cricket in first-class matches is ex- 
tremely fond of the popular Yorkshireman, 
and has always a good word to say for him. 
For David Denton is as modest as he is 
gifted in the summer game; he greatly 
dislikes to talk about what he has done or 
hopes to do. It took much cajoling and 
persuasion to get him to give severa] details 
for this article; still more to get him to be 
specially photographed for it. But he con- 
sentel at last when I told him how anxious 
all the boys were that he shoull have a 
first-rate '* benefit," and that, as he was one 
of their idols at cricket, he must send 
them a new photo or two of himself for this 
notable occasion and for their favourite 
paper. 

ew players indeed are better known to 
the average boy on county grounds. There 
is always an exclamation of delight from 
youthful England as the boyish figure, with 
its slight buill and bright smiling face, is 
seen coming from the pavilion. 

“ Hullo! here's Denton ! " 

The thin dark moustache, the quick eyes, 
the little man with the firm step, who always 
looks as if he meant business from the very 
first stride he takes on the field ; these are 
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what all the crowd of boys knows so well, 
and is delighted to see. 

“ Hullo ! here's Denton!“ 

The coming of Lucky David“ means, 
at any rate, the best of cricket ; the liveliest 
part of the game ; the certainty of some play 
worth seeing. The advent of Denton after 
a dull period of defensive tactics, or after 
the downfall of one or two players who have 
never felt quite at home with the bowling, 
is like the bursting-out of the sun after a 
dull morning. The spectators brighten up 
at once, and there is general movement all 
round the ground. There is one universal 
exclamation, too: 

" Now we shall see some cricket ! " 

And they are seldom disappointed. This 
very season the famous subject of our article 
began his game for Yorkshire against an 
Irish team with a century (143), and evi- 
dently he has meant that his “ benefit " 
year shall be his best. So let us hope that 
his proverbial luck will favour him in the 
matter of weather, scoring, friends, and all 
else, in the great match against Lancashire 
at Leeds this August Bank Holiday. May 
the attendance even excel that at Hirst's 
benefit, and may the monetary returns be 
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equally satisfactory. For this is the benefit 
of a thoroughly straightforward, deserving. 
real all- round good fellow, a Yorkshireman 
to the backbone, with all the grit, pluck, and 
ability that the celebrated county has ever 
shown in cricket. 

Given beautiful weather, the enthusiastic 
Yorkis:s will see that David Denton gets his 
deserts in this way—that is certain. For 
miles round Wakefield and Leeds his ad. 
mirers made up their minds long ago that 
they were not going to be behind Hudders- 
field and Bradford, behind Hirst and Tunni- 
cliffe, when Denton's three great days should 
come. They have been preparing for this 
week during the past six months, and it is 
sure as sure can be that the man or boy who 
has not got a seat at Headingley by half. 
past nine o'clock on the morning of Bank 
Holiday will not get one at all. 

“ Denton's Benefit! 

It is, and good luck to him! May his pro- 
verbial good-fortune go with him in every 
way during this match. And so say all of 
us boys to-day, young and old together, 
who love a manly sport and admire a manly 
sportsman, one of the best ! 
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» , CORRESPONDEAC 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


P.D.(Leyton:tone).—We have already given coloured plates of all onr British 

0 (A birds and their eggs. We cannot repeat. Refer to the back volumes at the 

public library. 

R. C. J. (Walthamstow).—Can promise nothing in the present volume beyond 
what we have already given on railway signalling, etc. 

A. E. T. (Grahamstown).—Against rules to reply to such queries by post. 
Answers are only given in these pages, 

R. H. S. (Plamstead).— You cannot do better than refer to the thoroughly 
practical articles on “ Ventri'oquism" we have alieady published, and also to 
those we hope to give in our neat volume. 

P. G. ( Birmingham).— Yes, Foys of all ages compete, and, what is more, 
it is often the younger boys who win ! 


L. F. H. D.—It isa genuine coin. One-third farthings are used in some of 
the colonies. ‘There are also quarter-farthings. 


W. ADAMS,—Raw linseel-oil is used for cricket-bats. As a rule too much oil 
is used on bats. If the bat is new, do not oil it at all in the summer, unless 
it gets very dry indeed. Oil it when you put it away for the winter. 


R. Suirn.—It is a Chinese junk with her fore and mizzen down. 
S. C. —Get your information direct by writing to the secretary of the company. 


C. B. LINCOLN. We can only refer you to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
Broadway, Westminster, S. W. 


Pvss.—The book you want is Dr. W. G. Grace's “ Cricket, 
and How to Excel in It,” published at our office. 


W. F. C. JoHNSTON.—A guinea bas been given for some 
specimens, but your best way is to inquire of some of the 
dealers. 


Evi. COMMUNICATIONS (D. E. O.).—Begin the tub at once 
aud go in for a course of phosferine. 


G. Howarn.— Philip & Sons, in Fleet Street, have several books on the subject 
in their window, We have frequently dealt with the matter in our articles, 
but have issued no book. 


R. N. HvNT.—There seems to be nothing trustworthy on the subject beyond the annual 
Government reports, which consist almost entirely of statistics, 


J. HARRIS.—Get a copy of * Exchange and Mart" at the railway bookstall, and select 
from among the advertisers. 


CHAS. W. M.—Always glad to hear from an “old boy." Here in our office we can hardly 
believe time is flying. But it seems to be, alas! Ae your hair. Don't imagine 
advertised remedies can do any good. Avoid quacks in every form. We never heard 
of a real authenticated cure for grey hair Lor baldness. But attend to your health, 
and that will prevent things getting worse. 


PUPPY AND DISTEMPER (Valid).—' They have no right to have it, Prevent by careful 
dieting, cleauliness, good milk. Feed puppies five or six times a day up to the age 
of five months, We know of nothing better than Spratt's foods, 


A. H. C. (New Zealaud).— Dr. Gordon Stables received vour long and interesting letter, 
for which he is much obliged. He trusts your boys will turn out as well and good as 
you yourself seem to be, The doctor regrets, however, that your proposal and request 
could not be entertained by him. And he advises you to be very careful. The treat- 
ment of illness by laymen is never advisable when professional and skilled advice can 
be had. 


Boirs (B. R. D.).—More richness of the blood than actual poisoning. Young fellows 
frequently suffer as you do. Yes, the“ Chelsea Pensioner,” as the medicine is called, is 
an excellent thing. Many asa lor, and ' ongshoreman too, have benefited by it. So here 
is the prescription in plain English, and every boy, and girl reader also, of the “ B.O.P." 
should copy it for future use, because it is excellent for face and other eruptions: 
Take of powdered rhubarb 2 drams, cream of tartar 1 oz., guaiacum 1 dram, sulphur 
2 oz., 1 grated nutmeg, and honey (clarified) 16 oz. ; mix. Of this take two spoonfuls 
night and morning. 


LEAN AND Fat (Two Boys).—These two lads, who are sixteen years of age and school 
pals, write saying they want to be “equalised,” because at present when together 
other boys laugh at them. Well here you are. Fat un“ must avoid pudding, pastry, 
potatoes, sugar, and too much bread, also all oily fish like mackerel, herring, plaice, 
etc. A little toast, a little bacon, lean ment, vegetables and fruit, eggs, milk, and 7 
green vegetables. He must study early hours and avoid laziness. Leun un“ ee e 
must eat just the reverse way, and take virol three times n day, while both must 6 e à ( 
exercise well and take the morning tub. 4 i 


BALBUS.—1. It depends on the individual. 2. Give it up. It is not a science at all, and \ * 
has been rendered obsolete by scientific research. 


A ConNISH READER.—The guinea of George 1. is worth from two to three pounds, and 
the half-guinea from fifteen to twenty-five shillings. 


PiGEON'S HEAD (H. W.).—Sponge with a weak solution of permanganate of potash, 
and anoint with a little zinc salve, 
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TO THE QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


Author of “ The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " “ The Butterfly Hunters,” etc, ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE DARE ALLS ON THE MARCH. 


x: T HROW up your hands!” shouted 
Darkie. 

Pizzie obeyed quietly enough. It was the 
best thing he could do. 

A few minutes after this he found himself 
lying in the spare cabin bound hand and 
foot. 

Ah, Captain," said Darkie, “ come in." 

The sailing- master had been sent for. 

„Pray be seated. Have a glass of 
wine.” 

* You will be surprised to learn that I 
have a prisoner in yonder—little Jack 
Grahame, as he called himself : doubtless an 
alias." 

“I am astonished! What has he been 


doing? 


“That I cannot tell you. My own 
impression is that he is a London thief, 
and that he had intentions on my plate and 
jewellery. His object doubtless was to find 
out where we stered it, and to make a haul 
and escape with it as soon as we arrived 
at some civilised part. However, he shall 
be handed over to justice first opportunity. 
But meanwhile he must be put in leg.irons 
amidships, in one of the empty cabins. 
I may be absent for weeks on this island, 
and the men will be in your charge. He 
must not escape.“ 

„ will see to it, sir, that he does not get 
away." 

And this is how, when, a few days after 
this, Darkie and his friends, with their 


guides, carriers, interpreters, and armed 
retainers, started for the interior, Pizzie 
Green, instead of finding himself a free 
man hurrying to hide in the bush untii the 
arrival of the Dare All, was a prisoner in 
leg-irons, with a sentry at his door. 


Darkie's orders to his sailing- master 
before leaving were brief enough, but very 
much to the point. 

He was to “ stand off and on," which in 
sailor parlance means never to be far away, 
now near the shore and now at some distance. 
Darkie might be days or even many weeks 
away. But Captain Brain must not lose 
sight of a certain small but prominent hill 
with three tall cocoa-nut trees growing from 
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the top thereof. He must always have 
boats arme and p ready to lower, 
and these must sent off the moment a 
signal was seen waving on the hill by day or 
a fire thereon by night. 

This hill was a considerable distance from 
the native town, quite round a point and 
near to a shore far too inhospitable and 
rocky to tempt a visit from a man-o'-war's 
boat if it could be landed elsewhere. 

Above everything, the Goldenore was to 
keep out of view of the Dare AU. If seen, 
Darkie took some pains to explain, the 
latter might become inquisitive. 

Darkie was too wise to say very much to 
his sailing-master. To do so would cause 
suspicion. Besides, it was no business of 
Brain's. He had only to obey the com- 
mands of his superior and receive his amplo 
salary for so doing. 

Nevertheless, that skipper and his mate 
would have been more than human had they 
not talked together when alone about the 
affair. 

They had not even an inkling of the cruel 
truth ; and even if they had had, it is doubtful 
if this would have mended matters very 
much. Were they not citizens of a country 
where money is apt to rule as king and 
priest ? 

* [t's non» of my business," said Kimball, 
th» mate, but I think our ‘ gentleman’ 
has a little blackbirding business in his 
noddle.“ 

* Or is he simply an explorer? 

* But there is a possibility," continued the 
Skipper, * that he may be an ethnologist, or 
Student of races, you know." 

Looks as if he'd been on the turf a bit in 
his time." 

„Oh,“ laughed the captain, that isn't 
the sort of races I allude to, but human 
races. Twig ? 

* You see, Kimball" continued the 
captain, * men like this, who have oceans of 
mony, want to add honour and glory to it, 
in order to make a name for themselves 
and b» pets in Boston drawing-rooms ; so 
they will go through fire and water. Well, 
mat», far away beyond the wild mountains of 
this rugged land they tell m» that a race 
of men dwell who are half white, half 
black." 

* Which are the black ones, sir —the men 
or women ?” 

“Oh, the skins of all, they say, are 
patched with black ani white, like the coats 
of Landseer Newfoundlands, or ticked and 
spotted like thos: of a cameleopard, a 
jungle cat, or Dalmatian dog." 

“ Droll!” i 

„They are said to be well-built and 
handsome men, too; and if civilised and 
put into evening dress wouldn't they cut 
a dash at a dinner or dancing-party— 
what ?” 

Poor Pizzie was certainly in a pitiable 
plight now. His legs were still kept in 
irons, though not his arms. He was well 
fed, and had a good mattress to lie upon. 
Every convenience, indeed, as well as every 
comfort, even to pipes of tobacco, but not 
his liberty. The leg.irons are loops like 
horseshoes, with rings where the caulkers 
of these would be. These loops are put 
round the ankles and then a long strong 
bar is run through the rings. This bar has 
a curb at one end and a pidlo-k at the 
other, and escapo from such an instru- 
ment is deemed impossible. 

Pizzie did not give up hope, however. 

So certain were his gaolers that he could 
not free himself, that the cabin-door was left 
drawn back, and there was nothing there- 
fore between him and the deck beyond, 
except a larg» crimson curtain. Had the 
door been closed the heat would have been 
almost suffocating in this prison-cabin. 
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A whole week passed by, and the greater 
part of another, and Pizzie had now given 
up all hopes of being able to do anything for 
the poor lad he had come so far and risked so 
much for the sake of protecting. 

Johnnie, he thought, rust be dead even 
now. 

“ Oh, how foolish, how wretchedly foolish, 


I was to venture into Darkie's den when I- 


had already gained all I really needed to 
know !" he told himself. f 

But the very next day Tom Leeson 
himself carried his friend's dinner aft from 
the galley, although he was not permitted to 
enter th» cabin. 

Even to have spoken to Pizzie might 
have excited suspicion. He merely handed 
the dishes to the sentry, to whom he said 
aloud : 

** That'll be all right, won't it, Jack ?“ 

** All right, Tom.’ 

But Leeson had evidently spoken loud 
with an object. What could it be ? 

The prisoner was helping himself to 
som? potatoes with his hand—he was 
allowed neither spoon nor knife—when he 
found something hard rolled in a morsel of 
writing- paper. 

It was a small file, and the scrap of paper 
was a letter. 

* Be ready to-night a little before mid- 
night. We shall then be close to the shore. 
When you hear three knocks with a foot over 
your cabin, quieten your sentry and come 
forward." 

The sentry was relieved at eight o'clock, 
and the big irons casually looked at. 

Pizzie asked for a little more drink. 

* I'll go to sleep now," he said, after the 
sentry brought it. 

In half an hour's time the loop of the big 
padlock was severed, and all Pizzie had 
to do now was to wait the signal. 

By six bells everything was quiet below, 
and on deck there was merely the occasional 
tread of the watch to be heard. 

Small in structure though he was, Pizzio 
was one of the most powerful men in thc 
ship. 

Soi bells were struck at last, and the 
officer of the watch walked aft. 

Pizzie hardly breathed now, so intently 
was he listening. 

Would they never come—those signal 
knocks? At last, though—one—two— 
three ! 

The sentry was standing with his back 
to the cabin, when Pizzie gave him the 
garotte. One arm twisted round his neck, 
one quick squeeze, and the man was asleep 
for a time. 

* [t is me, Tom. Come.” 

Both men rushed along forward in the 
shady side of the ship. She was under 
sail, and a nearly full moon was shining. 
It was very easy to lower themselves over 
the side, for the Goldenore's freeboard was 
not a high one. The yacht was standing in 
for the shore, which was at no great dis- 
tance, for the water was deep. 

They were scarcely well clear of her sides 
when they heard the order given. 

* Ready about! Tacks and sheets!” 

They were not out of danger yet, although 
the danger was of a different stamp. For 
these waters swarm with sharks, and at any 
moment one or both of these daring fellows 
might have been dragged under—a doom one 
shudders to think of. 

Neither Tom nor Pizzie was long kept in 
ignorance as to the peril that surrounded 
them in this deep dark water. A rippling 
noise a little to th» right of them caused 
both to look uneasily in that direction. The 
back or dorsal fins of what must have been 
an immense shark were plainly visible in the 
moon's reflection. There was an even 
more ominous plash some distance ahead, 


in the very place they would have to pass. 
Had they known it, several squalid monsters 
were at that moment wonderingly watching 
them. The fact is, one shark encourages, 
or discourages as the case may be, the others. 
If one great fellow holds aloof or waits as if 
uncertain, so will the others; but if he 
attacks, his rivals do the same, and the 
bleeding captive is torn to pieces between 
them. 

But every seaman who has been much 
around shark-infested islands knows that 
these sea.tigers are not only suspicious, 
but easily scared. 

" Keep close to me, Green, and do as I 

O.“ 

As Tom kept swimming towards the shore 
with sturdy breast-strokes, he made a 
splash with his hands as often as possible, 
and Pizzie Green did his best to imitate him. 

But when the danger was over, and both 
lay resting on the shingle, they thanked 
God from their hearts they had not been 
drayged under. 


A party of well-officered brave British 
soldiers and sailors, armed with modern rifles 
—what a force it is against a host of savages ! 
And that was the strength of the corps 
which had set forth on the march against 
the Piebalds of Goovah. 

They had the best of guides from that 
native town on the coast, and terrible 
were the tales these told about the spotted 
men of the mountains. 

These were a wandering horde, many 
thousands strong, who seldom dwelt more 
than ten years in any one glen or district, 
but never before this year had they been 
known to come within a hundred miles of the 
coast. 

The country all around here and far into 
the interior is wildly luxurious and beauti- 
ful. Itisless swampy, moreover, than most 
other districts; and though its woods and 
forests are dark enough, there is not that 
profusion of undergrowth and climbing 
and trailing flora which render some regions 
so difficult to negotiate by white men. 
The natives care little for such undergrowth. 
It even suits their mode of warfare. Not 
the lizards themselves can crawl, and 
creep under branches, up branches, or over 
them, as jungle warriors can. But white 
soldiers must cut and hack their way through 
every such entanglement, in danger all 
the time from poisonous snakes, and 
exposed to the attacks of centipedes, scor- 
pions, and other creeping things far more 
loathsome an. some even deadly. 

With the little advancing army of soldiers 
were a band of bluejackets under the 
command of Polson, the first lieutenant of 
the Dare All; and attached to these were 
not only Johnnie Reid himself, but his 
friend Toko. They had been the first to 
volunteer for this expedition, although the 
commander assured them it was not going 
to be a picnic by any means. There were 
no Marines, and Butler, the ship's soldier, 
was rather pleased at this. It's such a 
wretched fag." he said, “ getting through 
the bush." So he remained on board for the 
present. 

Lieutenant Polson had command not only 
of his own sailors, but of the whole party, 
and the major and he soon found out the 
affair was going to be about the toughest 
job ever tackled with so few men. 

Great battles and great campaigns between 
great civilised powers are invariably sur- 
rounded by a larger halo of glory than ever 
falls to the lot of those who may be engaged 
in what are called "little wars." But not 
onlv are the hardships that have to be borne 
while fighting in the latter greater, but also 
the courage and daring, not to say audacity, 
needful to ensure success. 
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When a battle is lost and won betwixt 
huge armies in the field, all is over for a 
time, the dead are buried and the wounded 
made as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit. But, ah me! It is indeed a dif- 
ferent matter when one is fighting against 
fearful odds in a savage land. For defeat 
means in this case complete annihilation. 
No mercy is shown to either prisoners or 
wounded men. They are all put to death. 
And death in any ordinary shape would be 
welcomed by the unhappy victims, but 
that is denied them.  Amidst the yells of 
exultant savagery the most revolting 
tortures by fire and knife are resorted to, 
and for a time scenes are enacted that 
beggar the descriptions of Dante's Inferno. 
And at nightfall, when the foe has retired, 
birds and beasts assemble at a fearful 
feast, while ants and emmets creep out to 
clean the bones of those who, but a few 
short hours before, were happy, hopeful 
men. 

The expedition had been out about four 
days and making straight for the country 
where the guides assured Lieutenant Polson 
the white men were still kept prisoners. 
Nothing unusual had yet occurred. "The 
weather was windless and beautiful, not a 
tree stirring in forest or woodland, peace 
by day under the warm sunshine and silence 
throughout all the moonlit night, unbroken 
save by murmur of half-hidden stream or 
cascade, or the occasional plaintive cry 
of bird. 

But on the forenoon of the fifth day 
Johnnie Reid, who, with a few bluejackets 
and about & score of negroes, forined the 
vanguard, returned hastily and reported 
that they had come across what seemed an 
almost fresh trail. 

Both the major and lieutenant hurried on 
to see for themselves. 

Here, indeed, was a mystery: a wide 
footpath cut straight across the woods 
and evidently leading in the direction the 
relief expedition was taking. 

They soon had evidence, too, which left 
no doubt in their minds, that the engineering 
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had been negotiated by blacks under the 
charge of white men. 

Whatever the mystery might be—and 
for the time being it seemed unfathomable— 
it was determined now to proceed with 
the utmost caution, with the vanguard far 
in advance and blacks thrown out on each 
flank to act as scouts. 

The mystery deepened that same evening 
when, after an easier day, for they had been 
keeping upon the trail cut for t:em by 
unknown hands, they reached the rocky 
banks of a wide and placid river. Across 
this the guides assured the commander a 
suspension bridge had at one time stretched, 
and there was evidence to show that this 
had only recently been cut on the farther 
side, portions of it still floating lengthways 
down stream under the cliffs, and whoever 
had done so had evidently acted with the 
view of delaying the advance of any expedi- 
tion that might follow. 

But the sun was already approaching the 
horizon in their rear, 80 nothing could be 
done to-night. Polson drew his men back 
from the river, therefore, camp- tires were lit, 
and all preparations made for supper and 
bivouac. 

The pitch chosen for the camp was iz 
an open space in the forest, about three 
hundred yards from the stream, and sentries 
were posted here and there on the fringe o. 
woodland around it. 

The men's hearts were light to-night, as the 
hearts of British warriors always are when 
there is the prospect of a brush with the 
enemy. 

The officers’ pitch was at a little distance 
from that of the main body, and, supper 
discussed, they squatted round the fire, 
the smoke of which protected them from 
flying insects, conversing or quietly telling 
stories. 

Presently Bill Bradley, an able seaman, 
and a favourite with both officere and men, 
was seen advancing from the larger camp. 
He came on until the firelight shone ruddy 
on his well-bronzed face, then, touching his 
eyebrows by way of salute— 
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* Begzin' your parding, Captin Polson,” 
he said, but do you mean us to be quiet 
like over yonder, and just smoke and yarn 
without e'er a bit of a song to enliven us? 
'cause the sergeant-major of those bally 
Tommies says if we sings the savages may 
come down in a body and scupper us. But 
we bluejackets ain’t afeared of any paintel 
niggers in the world." 

My good fellow," said Polson, “I love 
to sec men merry, so sing till the woods cing 
again, and dance if you like, and if niggers 
come down I hope we'll be able to give 
a good account of ourselves." 

Bill thanked him and retired, and before 
long both Toko and Johnnie slid quietly 
over the men's pitch and enjoyed themselves 
as much as the men, and more. 

But by nine o'clock all was still in both 
camps, the silence only broken at times by 
the sing.song call of the sentries shouting 
" Al's well —11." 

The fires died down, and finally went out 
entirely, leaving not a sparkle behind. 

It would be about four in the morning— 
nearly eight bells in the middle watch on 
board ship—an1 darker now, for the mcon 
was sinking slowly behind hills in the west. 

Johnnie and Toko were lying near to a 
bush some twenty yards from the spot 
where the fire had burned. Both were 
sound asleep, as everyone else was in that 
little camp. The sentries were beyond. 

No one, therefore, noticed a dark object 
creeping nearer and nearer, but pausing now 
and then as a panther does when stealing on 
its midnight prey. 

Nearer and nearer still, then a dark face 
is raised above the bush where Johnnie and 
Toko lie, and white eyes glare at their 
slcep.ng figures. It was an awful and fear- 
some face, But it disappeared next moment, 
and Johnnie awoke with a frightened half- 
smothered cry, for a huge black hand had 
made a clutch at his mouth. 

The apparition disappeared as quickly 
as it had come, and Toko's alarm awoke the . 
whole camp. 

(To le continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


quus sets a deep mark upon the records 

of a public school when it calls a not- 
able member to step out of the ranks. When 
Rawlinson and Somerset left, the school 
pulled a long face, and asked who could 
supply their place. The coming generation 
seems so insignificant when compared with 
departing heroes. So it was at the end of 
Risden's last half. Powys was leaving also, 
and other members of the Fifteen ; and 
“What chance would Abbeyside have 
against Sherford ?" was the gloomy plaint 
of many a croaker. 

But many strands besides celebrity at 
football were woven in the cords that bound 
Risden in the affection of the school. His 
whole career had been stamped with a 
character of originality. His versatile per- 
sonality, his many gifts and distinctive 
talents compelled admiration, and cemented 
friendship of peculiar depth ; so that regrets 
at the prospect of his departure cast a 
shadow of dismay upon tho last weeks of 
his last half. 

But the wheels of time could not slow 
down for all our sentiment, and the last 
day brought the holidays, and Abbeyside 
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CHAPTER XXIII. —LATER REMINISCENCES. 


knew Risden no more. Neither can I 
follow his fortunes at Oxford, or afterwards. 
Only one episode remains to be recorded, 
which cropped up in long-after years. And 
that episode may best be described in his 
own words. 

Risden had drifted out of my environ. 
ment when he left Abbeyside. Our fr ead- 
ship had worn a twofold aspect. For where- 
as I regarded him as an ideal for hero- 
worship, I felt that he tolerated me on 
sufferance. His comradeship was the back- 
bone of my school career, though he moved 
on a plane far above me. 

We met again by accident, a few ycars ago, 
at the ‘Varsity match. And as we were 
both staying in town I saw much of him, 
and we had long talks about old days. He 
also gave me some minute particulars of the 
deepest interest, which 1 shall endeavour to 
piece together, and, as far as possible, give 
them in his own words. So the reader will 
please to imagine him speaking. 

Some years after taking my degree, I 
entered into partnership with the head- 
master of Edenhurst Preparatory School, 
and eventually succeeded him ia sole com- 


mand. I sent many boys to Abbeyside, 
some of whom are making their mark. I 
should like to speak of one boy in particular 
—a small boy, when he came to me, with a 
big name—Patrick O'Brien Sipping-Ras- 
callon. We started calling him Ripping 
Rapscallion for short, and it fitted him well, 
for he was as jolly a little specimen of tho 
type as ever was up to a lark. 

He had plenty of Irish blood in his veins, 
his dark eyes flashed with mischievous 
humour, he was well-built, sturdy, and 
hard as nails. It would seem that Nature 
was holding his development in reserve 
during the preparatory stage, and then she 
let it loose with a burst, as sometimes 
happens. For he grew to be a splendid 
fellow at Abbeyside, captain of cricket and 
football, and topped it all by winning a 
scholarship at Balliol. 

His parents were in India—his father 
being a district judge in the Punjab—and 
young Rip (we had further to shorten his 
name for ordinary commerce) was sent to 
England for his education. The judge just 
wrote and asked me to prepare his boy for 
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with a maternal uncle, Colonel Dixon, who 
would act as guardian to the boy during his 
parents’ absence. 

Now, as this sprightly young fledgeling of 
my scholastic nest turned out such a public- 
school hero, and as he is now an eminent 
barrister and reputed a future candidate 
for the woolsack, he will likely as not some 
day reap the posthumous honour of a bio- 
graphy. Some notice of his early school 
life, therefore, may possibly be of value to 
his biographer, and will certainly be of 
interest to many an old Abbeysidian who 
knew him in the palmy days of boyhood's 
renown. 

Master Rip had not been with me a week 
before I set him down as one of the most 
careless and untidy young rascals that ever 
was late for roll. Tho carelessness of course 
had to be combated—as also the untidiness. 
But the latter I regarded merely as a passing 
phase; for that failing naturally corrects 
itself when the moustache begins to bud, 
when the exact cut of a collar and the colour 
of a tie are matters of supreme importance. 
However, some people differ in opinion upon 
this point. | 

I call to mind a foggy, slippery, muddy 
afternoon in November. The bigger boys 
had a game of football in the senior field, 
and I was to superintend a game with the 
younkers in the junior field. The bell rang, 
und my motley crew came upon the ground 
in varying degrees of punctuality, according 
to keenness. We had to wait for young Rip 
as usual. When at last he appeared I 
looked him up and down with grim dis- 
approval, and I discharged some fulminate 
of rebuke at him for being late. 

'* Please, sir, I couldn't find my boot." 

I looked at his boots. Their aspect was 
dismally depressing. They were much too 
large for his small feet—one was laced 
through three holes with a bit of knotted 
string, the other had no apology at all for 
a lace. I hesitated whether to send him off 
the field in disgrace, but it would mean 
further delay, so I gulped down my spleen 
end started thc game. 

Rip seldom troubled himself about play- 
ing up. A football on a foggy day soon 
assumes a sodden, oozy, leathery look ; and 
a small boy is at a disadvantage for pro- 
pelling it. The keen and active ones nobly 
combat the discouragement, but slackers 
give the ball a wide berth, and care not to 
meddle with it more than they can help. 

So young Rip stuck his hands in his 
pockets and just slacked, occasionally 
finding amusement in barging a friend when 
my back was turned, talking to his nearest 
mate, skipping a Highland schottische, 
scragging a neighbour, and generally playing 
Tom-fool. I could not bother about him, 
80 I let him alone. 
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A diversion occurred at half-time, one 
that I never much appreciated, in the shape 
of a visit from Rip's uncle, Colonel Dixon. 
He was a regular martinet, punctilious 
about dress and deportment, always ill- 


content with his nephew's utter disregard. 


for such details. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity to hint pretty plainly that the head- 
master was responsible for bringing about 
improvement in this respect. The head- 
master did not deny it, but the fault was not 
entirely to be laid to my charge, nor even to 
Rip himself. 

The Colonel had the management of Rip's 
outfit, and he had every garment made on 
the principle of a generous allowance for 
growth. From boots upwards every item of 
Rip's wardrobe was at least a size too large. 
This excess was accountable for much that 
was amiss. The very button-holes of his 

arments were too large for the buttons. 
'he Colonel told me that he insisted on the 
tailor's making them so, because, sir, 
I know what boys are; unless a button 
fastens easily, they will not trouble to fasten 
it." Just so; but the net result of this 
arrangement was, that the first strain of a 
rough-and-tumble escapade invariably set 
all buttons free with a burst. There was 
constant risk of Rip's entire raiment leaving 
him in the garb of à Dyak of Borneo. 

The Colonel arrived on the scene at half. 
time on that drabby afternoon. He greeted 
me with a nod, and beckoned Rip to come 
forward. Then the military eye scrutinised 


- that disreputably accoutred youth, and the 


military sense of decorum turned green 
with disgust. I overheard the brief con- 
versation: — What the—ahem—do you 
mean by being allowed to appear on the 
football-field like that?“ „1 lost my boot, 
and hadn't time after I found it." An 
awkward pause followed ; and then, being 
aware that the game was waiting for his 
nephew's return, the Colonel presently said, 
* Go on; let us see you play.“ 

Rip went to his place, and the game was 
resumed. I flung a whisper at Rip to play 
up and show his uncle what he could do. 
Rip took the hint. He rushed wildly into 
the fray. For five minutes he looked more 
like a footballer than I had ever seen him 
before. I flattered myself that the uncle 
would appreciate his energy. But luck was 
against us. 

At the end of five minutes Rip's abnormal 
exertion had made him short of wind. He 
fell back, drifting in the direction of his 
uncle, no doubt anticipating complimentary 
remarks upon his play. Then the ball came 
rolling his way, and a call from the side 
rallied him to fresh exertion. He ran at the 
ball and gave a tremendous kick. Whether 
accidentally or of set purpose, he missed the 
ball, and his boot (being a size too large and 
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void of a lace) parted company with his foot, 
and flew straight at his uncle’s head. 

The gallant warrior, from experience 
perhaps of dodging cannon balls on the 
field of battle, ducked his head to save his 
face, and the boot came plump against his 
hat—a smart, new, tip-top hat—donned 
specially for a round of visits. A short 
expression of fury snapped like a pistol-shot 
from between the Colonel's lips as he picked 
up the fallen hat. 

The etfort of that kick set free every 
button of Rip's shirt, leaving him with a 
great expanse of flannel flapping at random 
round his sturdy little chest. He eyed it, 
and flapped it like wings with a joyous laugh. 
Then he bethought him of the lost boot. 
Nowise abashed by his uncle's discomfiture, 
he merely said. Awfully sorry. Didn't 
mean to." Then he picked up the boot 
and sat down in the mud to put it on. 

I expressed deep regret for the accident, 
which the Colonel acknowledged with scant 
courtesy. The game proceeded to its close. 
Rip would have stayed behind after the 
whistle sounded, but I ordered him off 
to clean up at once ; and I invited Colonel 
Dixon to come in and reíresh himself. 
* No, thank you," was the curt reply ; 
* but I should like & few minutes' talk, if 
you can spare the time." 

I had a bad quarter-hour with the irascible 
warrior. He expressed himself entirely 
dissatisfied with my methods of education. 
He could not have conceived it possible, 
without actual proof, that I could allow a 
boy to be so utterly callous to the barest 
decency of appearance and conduct. His 
nephew's whole deportment on the football- 
field was a positive disgrace. How could 
he be expected to grow up a decent member 
of society when he was allowed to conduct 
himself on lines of absolute indecency ? 

The Colonel waxed so loud and vehement 
in his indignation that he gave me no 
chance to answer his scurrilous insinuations 
before the interview was guillotined in abrupt 
fashion. He suddenly turned right-about 
so as to present his martial back towards me, 
and then he fired these last remarks over hia 
shoulder: “ You should beat the boy, sir, 
instead of spoiling him. You are ruining 
his character. I shall write full particulars 
to his parents this mail, and I make use of 
the authority they repose in me to give you 
notice that the boy will be removed from 
your school at the end of the term. That is 
my fixed determination. If you claim a 
term’s fees on the grounds of insufficient 
notice, I shall dispute the claim in a court 
of law. The circumstances entirely ex- 
onerate his parents from any liability on 
that score. Good-day." 

The Colonel marched down the drive in 
a smother of defiant wrath. 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS 


THE REAVEBS: 


OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


„rr yer tatty-pow doon, ye Sassenach 
hempie, or py her troth sh-ll no’ 
answel 11 hee &kcin-occle—tat will she no’ ! * 
Is it a pleasant situation to be flat on your 
spine, with a wild, hairy man pressing his 
savage face nose-to-nose with yours—the 
said wild man jabbering excitedly in a 
strange tongue whilst he makes hasty prods 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—PEPPER-BOX'S FINALE. 


at you with a murderous dirk whenever you 
attempt to rise? St. Maur thought not. 
He couldn't make head or tail of what the 
man was saying. but he understood the 
motions of the knife well enough, and lay 
still. holding his breath. 

Presently a voice said calmly and dis- 
passionately in Gaelic: “ Rise, Ean Kerne, 


get ye up, Dougal Ciar and Uistean Phadrig. 
Let the bairns alone; they are but youny 
tykes to have skean-dhus at their weasands.”’ 

The nfandate of the Sultan of Delhi could 
not have been more promptly obeyed. The 
dirks were whipped away from the lads’ 
throats at once, and they found themselves 
free to sit up and look ebout them. 


Aw EAE eee 


The camp had been invaded by four grim, 
sunburnt, hirsute Celts—four wild men of 
the moors. Two of them crouched amongst 
the heather on either side of St. Maur— 
owl-like, wakeful, and vigilant, their weather- 
beaten faces looming through their matted 
ringlets; a black “cutty” pipe. bowl 
downwards, between their yellow teeth, and 
their dirks stuck upright in the ground 
within easy hand-reach. Another squatted 
abreast of Darroch, fingering old Pepper- 
box, and harkening to the click of the lock 
with a placid smile, as if it gave forth the 
sweetest.music upon earth. 

But the fourth man was the one on whom 
the lads’ attention became fixed. He was 
tall and thin, and he leant nonchalantly 
on a great Spanish-barrelled fowling-piece, 
looking down at them with an inscrutable 
face —a face keen as a hawk’s and purple- 
hued like an osprey's wing. 

He eyed them for some time in silence; 
then asked abruptly in fair English, What 
seek ye here? 

* Nothing. sir," answered the Duke in his 
fresh South-country voice. (He was sitting 
with his hands clasped round his bare legs 
and his knees drawn up to his chin.) “ No- 
thing at all. We are doing no harm—only 
campng out. Rob Darroch there is a 
botan'st, and hunts for plants and grubs 
and things, and I help him in a way, but 
we don't ——" 

W hirr-r-r ! Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! cuckoo! 

The cuckoo clock, somehow, was always 
going off at unseasonable times. 

The man handling Pepper-box let the 
gun drop in a sort of mild astonishment ; 
the hirsute couple seated near St. Maur took 
their cutty“ pipes out of their mouths 
and stared at one another ; but the tall man 
did not seem to notice, and went on with his 
questioning, addressing the Duke. 

What did ye say your name was?!“ 

“Im Ewart St. Maur. This is Rob 
Darroch. We come from Oban.” 

“ Ye'll be kin to the Kilbarchans o' Pol- 
kemmet, belike ? ”’ 

No, sir. II never heard tell of them.” 

The tall man grunted; then bent his 
brows angrily. “That’s a lee, ye young 
gilpy, and it is nae wise, as I'll learn ye, to 
lee to Calum Scavaig na Dunaigh. Ye 
speak the Southron tongue. You are Lord 
Guilderoy frae Langley Dale in Sussex, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

St. Maur looked at Rob in astonishment. 
Lord Guilderoy of Langley Dale in 
Sussex!“ When had he heard that rigma- 
role before ? 

* No, sir. Indeed I'm not," he said. 
* You are mis——”’ 

Whirr-r-r ! Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo : 
kh—— ! 

At this second interruption from the 
cuckoo clock, Calum Scavaig (for it was he) 
turned sharply round, threw back the flap 
of the tent, and, bending low, entered. His 
grim face relaxed into what almost resembled 
a smile when his eye alighted on the littie 
wooden bird, which, stuck somehow in the 
microscopic door just in the act of retiring, 
stood with its mouth open, as if seized wit 
a sudden attack of trismus ! 

But the Reaver's expression changed 
suddenly as he noted a movement in one of 
the panniers which stood in a darkened 
corner of the canvas. wigwam, and, bendi 
‘over, he discovered the trembling form of 
Orme Angus curled up inside. 

Poor Jeames! He had retreated into the 
wicker-basket pannier on the first appear- 
‘ance of the reavers, just as a snail retreats 
into its shell when you touch its horns with 
the tip of your finger. He was dressed in a 
light under-garment—a pink semmit with 
absurd little bows of blue ribbon, such as an 
infant of three might wear—and, curled up 
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inside the pannier, he looked for all the world 
like a little warm hybernating slug. 

Calum Scavaig examined the slug just as 
an amateur entomologist might have done. 
He prodded it gently with his finger, then 
tried to extract it from its chrysalis by taking 
a handful of pink semmit and pulling up- 
wards. Rip ‘tear’! went the flimsy material, 
but the slug refused to budge. Laying 
down his shot-gun, Calum took the pannier 
up bodily, carried it outside, inverted it, 
and gave it a hearty thump on the bottom 
with his fist. 


Then did Jeames, finding his position 
altogether untenable, tumble out asprawl 
upon the grass, digging his knuckles into his 
eyes and making the air dolorous with his 
plaints. 


" Mol'igheart ““ cried Calum, “ who's 


That's Jeames, sir—I mean, Orme 
Angus. stuttered St. Maur. We found 
him—that is, we—— Oh, do shut off those 


waterworks, you little fool ! ” 

“Im Lord Guilderoy of Langley Dale in 
Sussex," wailed Jeames, sitting up hastily 
and pulling down his semmit at the back. 
" I'm Lady Kilbarchan's nephew, and I've 
been abused no end by these——" 
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The Duke at this point joggled his lordship 
in the ribs with his big toe. "This was a mis- 
take. Even a worm will turn on occasion, 
and a slug belongs to the same natural order. 
Jeames, galvanised by a sudden paroxysm 
of rage, sprang at his Grace of Seven Dials 
like a wild cat, and over they both went, 
hugging and pummelling each other in most 
hearty fashion, to the hors delight of the 
hirsute Celts, who hallooed them on as people 
often do dogs when they are fighting. 

But Calum Scavaig, with a stamp of his 
foot and a harsh “ Ceud mile mhalloich 
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ort /" at once ordered his men to “ put an 
end to this tulzie " ; which they aid after 
some trouble, peeling the combatants apart, 
when they stood glaring at each other like 
two gladiators in the arena. 

" Gae wa’ with you, lads," cried Calum. 
“We cannae stay here a’ day." And 
forthwith he began to rattle out a perfect 
volley of orders in Gaelic, which set his men 
jigging here and there like figures ret on wires. 

One of them suddenly took upon himself 
the offic» of nursery-maid, forcing Orme 
AM into his rags, and ordering St. Maur 
and Darroch in sign language to clothe 
themselves with all speed. The others 
made a dish at the tent; pulled up the pegs 
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in a jiffey; stripped off the canvas, and 
brought the tent-pole down with a run. 
A minute later all signs of the wigwam had 
disappeared. | 

If Darroch and St. Maur thought of pro- 
testing against this, they thought twice ere 
doing so, and changed their minds. Calum 
Scavaig seamed in no mood for explanations. 
He watched them impatiently as they 
dressed ; then shouted a hasty command. 

Immediately three ponies—three little 
shaggy rascals, with short stumpy legs 
twisted like sticks of blackthorn and joints 
stiff as rusty hinges, appeared from amidst 
the boulders, followed by the donkey Rotter- 
dam, all four steeds be:ng driven by an old 
smoke-dried Highlander wearing a venerable 
grey beard. 

The tent and the panniers were slung on 
Rotterdam’s back; the ponies were mar- 
shalled in a string, one behind the other, 
and the lads were ordered to mount. 

There was no time to wonder what it all 
meant. Lord Archie was hoisted on to one 
of the ponies in Calum Scavaig’s own 
sinewy arms; the Duke and his unnatural 
brother were hustled on to the others by the 
hirsute Celts; and the old smoke-dried 
Highlander having struck the leading pony 
a resounding thwack w.th a willow switch, 
the party set out at a rapid walk which 
developed at times into a hand-gallop. 

At first they went south-east across the 
open moor; then swung round to the north 
and made for the clitfs and the gullies. 
Everywhere huge boulders were strewn 
thick as pebbles, intersected constantly 
by brawling burns, and padded round with 
knots of ancient heather. In front the 
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heather and rock ciomb over many thymy 
knolls until it fringed the base of the crags, 
which rose above. jagged, seamed, and dis- 
coloured with rain- washed sand. 

Steadily the ponies made their way across 
the knolla, and wound upwards, following à 
route over ground which was sometimes 
slippery as glass, sometimes crumbling like 
a ruin. They kept their feet, with only an 
occasional stumble, and did not appear the 
least bit exhausted by their efforts. Calum 
and his men trudged sturdily alongside, 
never speaking a word, though the old 
amoke-dried Highlander uttered ever and 
anon an eldriteh whistle much like the 
doleful scream of the curlew, which seemed 
to liven up the ponies wonderfully. As for 
St. Maur and Darroch, they d:d not feel in 
the mood for conversation. 

Presently they skirted the crags and 
entered a deep and gloomy ravine. Here 
the way was precipitous to a degree, being 
formed by the unstable bed of a shallow 
burn. 

Suddenly, as they proceeded. there started 
out from the side of z rock a ghastly appari- 
tion, glaring at them with a face covered 
with blood. and looking as if it meant 
murder. It was only a sheep, yet for the 
moment it amazed them, for it seemed like 
the ghost of a sheep, horrid and forbidding. 

Alas ! though it glared in their direction, 
it could not see; its poor gentle eyes had 
just been destroyed; the red blood from 
them was coursing down its cheeks, and it 
was staggering, drunken with the pain. 

It was a victim of the hoody or raven— 
those hideous birds of prey, ever on the 
watch for the unwary, ready in à moment 


(To be contínued.) 


ROM our plateau, and effectually hidden 
by the great boulders, unless any 
Kabyle warriors should approach the field 
of combat from the peaks above us, we could 
watch the desperate assault. 

Behind the two barricades, behind the 
rocks on each side of the ribbon-like roads, 
the natives lay waiting, waiting patiently, 
to begin the harvest of death. They made 
no movement, appearing to us like grim 
Statues hewn from the solid rocks. 

"I see the French!" cried Ernest in 
sudden excitement; “a long way down! 
They look like the little wooden figures one 
takes from a box of toys. The otlicers are 
in front, on horseback. They are coming 
slowly—oh, how slowly! Why don't they 
hasten ? ” 

“They aren't within range yet," said 
Vincent. Ah, those must be the Zouaves 
coming up on the right; I can just dis- 
tinguish their turbans; they are going to 
turn the barricade. See the Chasseurs on 
the left! How their horses move together. 
Is it not wonderful ? They will go round a 
long way and enter the village from the rear, 
If Í had a good glass I could tell you their 
route. Those fellows marching straight 
ahead, right into the jaws of death, belong 
to the Foreign Legion! Ah, they are the 
fighters! They don't know what it is to be 
beaten !“ 

We could see them more plainly now. 
From wooden dolls they had become living 
men, marching as yet in perfect order up the 
lower slopes of the mountains. Not a 
shot broke the stillness ; not, as far as we 
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could gather, the sound of a single voice. 
The reapers of death lay perfectly still, 
awaiting their victims. 

Like some huge irresistible machine, the 
Foreign Legion swept along, with proud and 
stately magnificence ; but on the right the 
Zouaves, breaking their ranks, ran forward 
swiftly, expecting every moment a shower 
of death-dealing bullets. 

“ Now!’ cried incent, and we held our 
breath. 

A loud report, a tcvrifying yell as of ten 
thousand demons all giving tongue together, 
and then, when the smoke Tad cleared away, 
we saw several of the Zouaves stretched on 
the ground, while their comrades, active as 
cats, had reached the shelter of the neigh- 
bouring rocks. 

“ The Kabyles have drawn blood.” Omar 
remarked, and it was easy to tell where his 
sympathies lay. 

“Tis the first step that costs," said 
Vincent. For the Zouaves there will be 
no going back now." 

Fascinated by the terrible scene, we 
watched eagerly. The Chasseurs were as yet 
out of the fight; the Foreign Legion still 
advanced majestically and unmolested ; thus 
far the Zouaves bore the brunt of the battle. 
Now taking cover, now clearing an open 
space with a short, quick rush, they clamboret 
up the heights slowly and painfully, to the 
right of the barricades, leaving a trail of 
dead and wounded behind them. 

Meanwhile the Kabyles had suffered 
scarcely the loss of a man. Acquainted with 
every inch ef the mountains, taking ad- 


to dart down on the sleeping lamb or the 
rolling sheep, and make a meal of its eyes ; 
then, with devilish chuckle, to track the 
blind and reeling victim hither and thither, 
as it feels its feeble way among the heights, 
until, standing on the edge of some high 
rock, it can be startled, with a wild beat of 
wings and a hoarse shriek, right down the 
fatal precipice to the rocks beneath, nd 
there the murderer, while a dozen others of 
his kind gather around him in carnival, 
croaks out a discordant grace, and plunges 
his reeking beak into the victim’s heart. 

But such was not the awful fate of this 
poor animal, thanks to old Pepper-box. 

The reaver who had commandeered St. 
Maur’s and Darroch’s fowling-piece was 
named Dougal Ciar, as kind-hearted a man as 
could be found in a day's journey. Dougal 
had primed the gun with a liberal charge of 
powder, and loaded it with a silver button 
which he had cut with his skean-occle from 
the tail of Jeames's riding-coat. 

At sight of the eyeless sheep, he muttered 
a bitter curse against the hoody and its kind, 
raised the weapon, and lodged the make- 


' shift bullet by some miracle of marksmanship 


in the wretched creature's brain, at once 
putting an end to its agonies. 

This was positively old Pepper-box’s 
last performance. There was something 
ep:c in his end. He was a ne'er-do-weel of 
a gun all his life, but. unlike most ne'er-do- 
weels, he died gloriously, shaking himself to 
pieces with this merciful act. So all honour 
to him; all honour that he put a tortured 
creature out of pain ; all honour that he did 
not in the least damage the humans around 
him when he burst in doing so. 


vantage of every stick and stone, they 
leaped from one place of safety to another, 
or even crawled on all-fours to some coign 
of vantage from which they could fire on 
their assailants. Then, with a yell of 
triumph, they bounded back, and once more 
became lost to sight. 

But the hardy Zouaves struggled on with 
a sturdy bravery that aroused our ad. 
miration. For a time the dead lay where 
they fell; but ambulance-bearers, coming 
up, carried the dangerously wounded down 
to the plain. Many of those less seriously 
hurt, heedless of their wounds, toiled on 
after their comrades. 

“ I$ is terrible," said M. Durande. “ They 
can never win through." 

* Wait, monsieur,' exclaimed the old 
soldier. It is our turn next, and the 
expression showed how completely he was 
back in spirit with his old comrades. “ Wait 
till the bayonet gets to work." 

* Ah," said Omar, “the French must 
scale the mountains before they can use the 
bayonet.” 

“ They are doing that,” retorted the other 
irritably. “ Mark my words, monsieur, 
before the sun goes down yonder village 
will be in flames.” 

To us the progress seemed to be horribly 
slow. It was broad day now, and not more 
than half the distance had been traversed. 
The Zouaves were thinning rapidly; the 
Chasseurs had completely disappeared ; the 
men of the Foreign Legion were forcing a 
passage in face of a heavy fire. The Kabyles 
had become intoxicated b the lust of battle, 
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and their shouts of victory echoed and re. 
echoed among the hills. It was so terribly 
exciting that, utterly heedless of the con. 
sequences and in spite of Omar's warning, 
we ran across the plateau and lay down on 
the edge. 

The Zouaves were still toiling manfully 
upward, but our attention was riveted on 
the did Legion. Just when the Kabyle 
fire grew hottest, it had gained shelter, and 
tor & short while the soldiers lay down to 
recover breath and to nerve themselves for 
the fearful struggle in front of them. Almost 
without pause they had pursued their 
march, until now they had arrived within 
springing distance of the first barricade. 

Presently an officer rose to his feet; 
the sun glinted on his naked sword and 
heightened the magnificence of his brilliant 
uniform. He faced his men and seemed to 
be addressing them. 

Ah!“ exclaimed Vincent, husky with 
excitement, he is calling on them to storm 
the barricade." 

The Kabyles had ceased firing ; they had 
re-loaded their muskets and were waiting 
for the supreme moment. For us, in those 
few minutes, were packed the apprehensions 
of a lifetime. A fierce shout, reaching 
even to where we lay, rent the air, and 
Vincent cried in a frenzy of passion, For- 
ward! Forward! On my braves, on!" 
The remembrance of old days had changed 
him into a madman. He was actually 
leaping up when M. Durande pulled him 
roughly to the ground, saying sternly, “ Lie 
still, simpleton! Do you wish to get us 
killed?“ 

“ Pardon, monsieur, I had forgotten," he 
replied humbly ; then, raising his voice, he 
cried : ** Ah, see the brave soldiers!“ 

The word hadcome. The men jumped up ; 
their bayonets were fixed; the officers 
pointed the way with flashing swords; 
there was & wild scramble as they climbed 
the rocks, clinging desperately to every 
foothold ; they were at the top; they flung 
themselves headlong on, to the narrow 
plateau, and dashed like tiger-cats at the 
barricade, With a swift rush, not pausing 
to fire a shot, they tore across the inter- 
vening space. 

They are on it!” cried Vincent. They 
are over! The barricade's won!” 

They were indeed close up, when, from 
behind the bulwark of stone and wood, 
there came a murderous volley. Several of 
the officers fell; the leading men went 
down ; for a short space all was confusion. 
And then, before the baffled soldiery could 
recover from the shock, the Kabyles, leaping 
over the barricade, were in their midst, 
cutting and slashing with their terrible 
Jlissas, and yelling discordantly. 

* Allah is great," said Omar. “ It is his 
will that the French should die like sheep.” 

“Cease thy prating, thou son of evil!” 
cried the old soldier, seizing our unfor- 
tunate guide by the throat and almost 
strangling him, though Omar himself was a 
powerful man. What dost thou know of 
dying?“ 

* He is like to know a good deal soon,” 
I said, pulling the angry soldier from his 
victim. “ Shame on thee, Vincent, that 
thou canst not control thy passions better." 

I am sorry,” he mumbled shamefacedly. 
* Dost thou hear, oh bullet-headed one ?— 
I ask thy pardon." 

„Truly,“ answered Omar, speaking with 
difficulty, for there had been no womanish 
softness about his assailant's grip, *' thou 
dost not well to be angry with me ; I cannot 
alter the will of Allah." 

„They are going back!” cried Ernest 
excitedly, bringing what threatened to be 
an ugly incident to a close. They are being 
driven back. It will be a massacre.” 
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Our hearts beat quickly as wo watched the 
fighting, struggling crowd. The stormers 
no longer formed one body; they were 
broken up into small groups, each battling 
desperately to maintain its position. The 
formidable Kabyle swords circled in the air, 
and many & bayonet was beaten down by 
their thunderous strokes ; but the fight was 
not over. Pressed to the edge of the 
plateau, the French troops made & mighty 
effort to close their ranks, and to present a 
solid front to the enemy. 

Not one of us spoke ; we hardly dared to 
breathe, so intense was the strain of watch- 
ing that swinging, swaying mass of men. 
Backward went the soldiers of the Legion ; 
then they made a determined stand; then 
even recovered a yard or two of the ground. 
The issue hung trembling in the balance; 
what would be the end no one could tell. 

Suddenly, at one spot, there occurred a 
terrible commotion. We could not see the 
cause, could not, indeed, distinguish what 
was taking place, but that it was somethin 
of moment we could not doubt. An 
presently Ernest, whose eyes were keen as 
a hawk’s, gave a great cheer, and all of us, 
except Omar, who lay watching in sulky 
silence, joined in the cry. 

* Oh, it is splendid!“ exclaimed Ernest. 
“ Magnificent ! " 

“The battle is won," declared Vincent, 
with a deep sigh of relief that showed how 
greatly he had feared a different ending. 

„The gallant fellow will be slain," said 
M. Durande. 

* Pouf!” cried the old soldier; “ what 
matters it? He has gained the day; his 
name will live in the Legion for ever. If he 
lives he will be decorated." 

Whether private or officer we could not 
distinguish, nor did we ever learn; but 
suddenly, out from the thickest of tho 
crowd, there bounded a soldier. He was 
bareheaded, and carried no weapon, but in 
his right hand he held aloft the flag of the 
Legion. Lightly he ran forward, climbed 
to the top of the barricade, and stood there 
in the sight of the combatants, waving 
the flag as if inviting his comrades to rally 
round it. 

He might have been a magician waving 
a magic wand, so marvellous was the effect 
his action produced. The men of the 
Legion braced themselves for a supreme 
effort, surged forward with irresistible 
force, struck the enemy as the waters of a 
tumultuous sea might pour down upon a 
foundering ship, tossed them hither and 
thither, carried them along like broken 
planks on the swell of the ocean, and flung 
them over the barricade or into the yawn- 
ing ravines. 

* Ah, monsieur, exclaimed the old 
soldier, what did I tell you ? The Foreign 
Legion never goes back." 

* [t passed a bad quarter of an hour at 
the least," I could not refrain from saying. 

* And the man with the flag saved it 
from defeat," added Ernest. I wonder if 
he is killed. I hope not; he was a gallant 
fellow." 

The barricade was taken; the stormers 
had broken the back of the opposition, 
Once again they lay down to snatch a brief 
rest after their exertions. Many of the 
tribesmen had fallen, but those who esca 
were scaling the rocks like goats, makin 
for their second line of defence. 

Meanwhile, the Zouaves on the right were 
steadily making their way up; they had 
passed the more dangerous places, and were 
now ready to give a helping hand to their 
sorely tried comrades of the Foreign Legion. 

But where are the Chasseurs ? ".I asked. 
* I thought that by this time they would 
have taken the Kabyles in the rear." 

* The ground is difficult," said Vincent, 
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“and a hundred accidents may have 
happened. But the Zouaves are halting ; 
the general has received information. It 
may be that the Chasseurs are ready to take 
up the work.” 

“The village seems to be empty," re- 
marked M. Durande presently. Omar, 
what has become of the women and 
children?“ 

* The oldest and the youngest, those who 
have the strength neither to throw a stone 
nor to strike a blow with a stick, have gone 
into hiding," replied our guide; “all the 
others are helping their husbands and 
fathers to kill the French." 

Just now,” said Vincent grimly, “ they 
all seem to be in hiding together.” 

The Kabyles were, in fact, lying closely 
hidden behind their second line of defence ; 
while the Zouaves and the soldiers of the 
Foreign Legion were sheltering behind the 
numerous rocks and boulders. The surgeons 
were very busy attending to the wounded, 
whom the men of the transport service 
afterwards carried away, while various 
parties were removing the dead. It was a 
sad and, to us, a sickening sight, showing 
in all its nakedness the dark side of war. 

Suddenly we observed a commotion 
among the waiting troops. Several officers, 
leaving their places, gathered together in a 
group round the general, and by their 
quick movements and active gestures we 
concluded they were carrying on an animated 
discussion. 

“ The chief is issuing his instructions for 
the second part of the programme,” said 
Vincent, and once more we settled down to 
watch. 


CHAPTER XL —GOOD NEWS AT LAST. 


PRESENTLY the group broke up; the 
officers returned to their places, and in 
& few minutes the troops rose from the 
ground. As before, the Zouaves took the 
direction of the right, spreading themselves 
out as sharpshooters, and making short 
quick rushes from cover to cover. The 
troops of the Legion, on the other hand, 
advanced more leisurely, but with machine- 
like order. 

There was little firing. Now and again 
& few Kabyles, lurking in some sheltered 
spot, discharged their muskets, and occasion- 
ally a soldier fell, but for the most part it 
seemed as if the tribesmen had resolved upon 
making their final stand behind their second 
barricade, a far more formidable obstacle 
than the first. 

“ Surely the general will never throw the 
Legion against those earthworks!" said 
M. Durande. It will be cut to pieces.” 

„The barricade will be taken, neverthe- 
less," declared Vincent stoutly. 

“ Something is happening in the villige," 
I exclaimed excitedly. “There is a man 
running at full speed from the farther side 
of the plateau, and a second behind him, 
and a third! Look, Vincent! There must 
be a dozen of them ! " 

* The Chasseurs have worked their way 
round," he cried in delight. Ah, that is 
it. The tribesmen will be between two 
fires. Ah, the chief understands his busi- 
ness! 

The new-comers evidently brought ill 
news. 'The Kabyles behind the barricade 
broke up ; they gesticulated wildly, brandish- 
ing their weapons, pointing now to their 
front, now to their rear, apparently both 
angry and perplexed. Presently a number 
of them turned away, and, racing across the 
plateau, disapp2ared. 

«Tis the Chasseurs, 
muttered the old soldier. 
the signal!“ 


sure enough!” 
Ah, there goes 
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From the rear of the plateau, and some- 
what to the left, there shot high into the 
air a big red ball, which, bursting with a 
loud explosion, scattered a shower of bright 
red stars. Instantly the Zouaves broke 
into another quick rush ; the Foreign Legion 
went forward at the double, the officers 
well in advance. 

The Kabyles seemed far different men 
from what they had shown themselves 
to be lower down the pass. They were 
nervous and excited ; they fired irregularly 
and long before the Legion came within 
range. They glanced behind them as if 
expecting to discover an enemy at their 
backs. Their dread was not unfounded. 

„The Chasseurs ! " cried Vincent. The 
Chasseurs!" and at the far end of the 
plateau appeared a body of horsemen. At 
the same instant the Zouaves went leaping 
and shouting from rock to rock, and the men 
of the Legion, their bayonets fixed, ad- 
vanced at the run. The tribesmen, caught 
in the toils, hesitated, fired a volley that did 
little execution, wavered, broke, and fled 
in all directions. 

The horsemen dashed into their midst, 
cutting them down; the Zouaves caught 
them on the flank; the Foreign Legion 
poured over the defences in one impetuous 
stream. Not a musket was discharged ; 
sword and bayonet did the deadly work. 
The Kabyles no longer fought for victory, 
but only to save their lives. Out of the 
terrible fray they rushed, across the plateau, 
into the woods, among the rocks ; some of 
them even leaping into the ravines to escape 
the reddened bayonets. 

And when the last warrior in flowing 
bournous had disappeared, we saw the 
soldiers, torches in hand, setting fire to the 
houses, and a heavy smoke, through which 
darted tongues of flame, ascended to the 
blue and sunlit sky. It was a piteous 
spectacle, and I turned my head away. 

“ Surely it is not necessary to burn the 
hovels of these poor creatures!" said 
M. Durande. 

* [t is the seal of victory, monsieur," 
replied Vincent. It is a saying amongst 


them, 'He was beaten so thoroughly 
that even his house was burnt.’ Is it not 
so, Omar? 

It is a saying.“ replied the Kabyle 
sullenly. 

„And so," continued the old soldier, 


as if, after all, the affair was of little import- 
ance, our troops are compelled to set the 
village ablaze. When the other tribes hear 
of this they will acknowledge that the 
Ouled-Ascars have been well trounced.” 
* And what will be done now ?"' I asked. 
* By the look of things the troops will 


retire again after a short rest and return, 


to Constantine." 

* Why, the game isn't worth the candle ! 
You cannot mean that all those lives have 
been sacrificed just in order to burn a few 
huts!” 

“Tis the principle, Joseph; the prin- 
ciple! We don’t know what those fellows 
have been doing. One has to be firm with 
these Kabyles" ; and he shook his head with 
the gravity of a judge. 

1 finished the labour of firing the 
huts and securing what scanty stock of 
plunder could be found, the soldiers sat 
down, and, producing their rations, pro- 
ceeded to eat a meal, which they must have 
needed greatly. . Of the Kabyles there was 
no trace ; it was as if they had dissolved in 
Bir. 

After a short rest the troops rose, fell 
into line, and began the descent to the 
plain. The cavalry, taking the easiest 
route, were farthest from us, and we saw 
but little of their movements. The infantry, 
however, were clearly in view, except where 
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at intervals they dipped into a valley or 
were hidden by the boulders. 

Leaving the plateau, on which the 
blackened ruins of the burned huts still 
smouldered, they clambered down the 


rocky paths, so narrow that at places two 


men abreast could barely find footing. 

But the mountaineers, though unable to 
save their village, were resolved upon exact- 
ing a heavy price from their conquerors. 
With the swiftness of mountain goate and 
the cunning of foxes they left their hiding- 
places and lined the roads and ravines. 
They darted from tree to tree, from boulder 
to boulder, keeping pace with the troops and 
discharging their muskets at every oppor- 
tunity. 

If the assault had been made in the face 
of death, the retirement was full of no less 
deadly peril. Parties of Zouaves, sacrificing 
themselves for their comrades, held the 
most dangerous places till the main body 
passed, but when they in their turn began to 
move, out sprang the mountain men in 
swarms, firing repeatedly and cutting down 
any unfortunate straggler who fell into their 
hands. 

The nature of the ground itself made 
progress slow, while frequent halts occurred 
for the purpose of picking up the dead and 
wounded! 

* It is always so," remarked Vincent, with 
the air of a philosopher. ‘‘ One of these days 
the general will march with a real army, 
and stay on the mountains until the whole 
country is subdued. And it will be better 
for the tribesmen themselves," he added. 

“In some ways, perhaps 80,“ agreed 
M. Durande, but it will be at the expense 
of their freedom, and one does not like the 
idea of forcing such brave men to submit 
unwillingly to our rule." 

“The Kabyles are not conquered yet, 
monsieur," observed Omar dryly. 

All this time the terrible fight—if fight it 
could be called—was proceeding. The pace 
became slower, the halts more frequent the 
burdens more numerous, until at last the 
harassed troops disappeared from our sight. 
Following M. Durande’s advice, we re- 
crossed the plateau and took up our former 
position. 

* I fear this is most unfortunate for our 
aged said my patron. '' The tribesmen will 

extra vigilant, and their recent losses 
will not make them any the more friendly 
toward us." 

“ We must be the more careful to keep 
out of their way," remarked Vincent. In 
any case it is impossible for you and me to 
turn back. If we were caught coming from 
the hills we should be tried by court-martial 
as spies, and the members of a court-martial 
are not the kindest judges in the world." 

* Well," said Ernest, we must do some- 
thing; we can't stay here to starve. We 
have a choice of two evils, and the question 
is, which is the lesser? What is your 
opinion, Omar? Are the French or the 
Kabyles the likelier to kill us?“ 

Our guide was sitting with his back against 
one of the rocks, taking no part in the 
conversation, and apparently indifferent 
to what we might decide. The recent 
stern conflict had made a great change in 
him, and his usually impassive features were 
flushed with excitement. 

“I know not what the French may do, 


monsieur, he said in reply to Ernest's 


question, but, after what has happened, to 
be caught on the mountains means death." 

But surely," said M. Durande, you 
can explain that we have nothing to do with 
the troope ; that, in fact, they are our 
enemies.' 

* When one has a bullet through the head, 
monsieur, it is difficult to explain things 
clearly." 


* You mean that the tribesmen will kill 
us before we have a chance to explain 
ourselves! And Omar nodded gravely. 

* Well," said I, we must take one risk 
or the other; which is it to be? 

In the discussion that followed Omar 


did not join; it was for us to command, 


he said, and for him to obey. M. Durande 


was for turning back, because, although be 


and Vincent would probably be shot, there 
was & chance that est and I would be 
set free. Against this we, of course, pro- 
tested vigorously, declaring that we would 
all stand or fall together. To this Vincent 
added that it was heat folly to abandon our 
search for the treasure now that it might 
be well within our grasp. He spoke so 
strongly that at last M. Durande reluctantly 
gave way, and it was decided to proceed 
with our original plan. 

Night having now fallen, Ernest and I 
undertook to keep watch in turn while the 
others slept, and directly dawn broke 
Vincent and the Kabyle set out on their 
venture, the old soldier bidding us lie close 
and keep a careful look-out for the tribesmen. 

The day wore by without incident, but 
at the passing of every hour we grew more 

loomy and despondent The Kabyles 

ad cleared the passes of the dead and 
wounded, and from time to time we saw 
them on the plateau working like a swarm 
of bees around their ruined hovels We 
noticed also that at each commanding 
outlook a man was stationed, evidently for 
the purpose of watching the movements of 
the French in the plain below. 

* I hope," said M. Durande, as the even- 
ing drew on, that Vincent will return 
before dark ; my mind is quite uneasy about 
him. Have you noticed the change in 
Omar?“ 

Now, this was a matter that had been on 
my mind all day, more or less, But, not 
wishing to worry the others, I had kept 
my fears to myself. Now, however, I freely 
admitted that Omar's manner had rendered 
me very uneasy. e 

" His passions were roused by the fight," 
I said, and most especially by the burning 
of the village.” 

"'That was only natural" Ernest de- 
clared. He is a Kabyle, and it hurt him 
to see his own countrymen defeated. Besides, 
for all we know, h» may be one of these 
Ouled-Ascara himself.“ 

" I think,” said M. Durande, that he 
was hurt most of all by Vincent’s vain- 
glorious remarks. Our comrade certainly 
did not show his usual prudence." 

* He was carried away too," said Ernest. 
* He was as fidgety as an old war-horse 
at the sound of the guns. Several times 
I half-expected to see him rush off to join 
the storming-party. He forgot all about 
Buonaparte and his own exile.” 

“I wish he had not made our guide so 
angry. These tribesmen have numerous 
virtues, but they are strong haters. With 
them it is often a life for what they fancy to 
be an insult." 

“ Do you think Omar remembers what 
was said ? " 

J am sure he does, and that he is treasur- 
ing up our comrade's remarks about the 
battle." 

“ But you don't believe he will try to do 
Vincent any harm for the sake of a few 
idle words!“ said Ernest. 

“ At all events I am very uneasy,” his 
father returned, “and the sooner we get 
safely out of Kabylia the better I shall be 
pleased." 

i ially if we discover the treasure,” 
laughed Ernest brightly, adding the next 
moment, * Listen! I believe I hear foot- 


teps. 
Koping from our hiding-place, I gazed 
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across tho plateau, and saw through the 
gloom two figures, which, as they drew 
nearer, I made out to be Vincent and the 
Kabyle; Omar being in advance. 

* What luck ? " said I anxiously, as they 
came close, 
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„The best of luck, my boy," replied 
Vincent cheerfully. “I have found the 
valley, and to-morrow, if all goes well, wo 
will begin to search for the treasure; but 
come, give us some food. We are hungry; 
aren't we, Omar? 

(To be continued.) 


* The last time we ate," said the Kabyle, 
“was before the sun rose.“ 

“ One should not go searching for treasure 
on an empty stomach! said Ernest, with a 
laugh, as we all turned into our hiding- 
place. 


—ͤ —— — 


OFTEN wondered where Jowahir Sing came 
] from, for he was a Brahmin, though 
most unlike the Brahmins of Bengal that 
one usually had to do with. They are a 
tall, comparatively fair, cleanly people. 
He was short, almost squat, of poor physique, 
and very black, with a large greasy-looking 
face, that looked as if it and water had but 
slight acquaintance, and he always smelt of 
stale tobacco or something worse. In fact, 
he looked more like a dissipated Brahmin 
cook than anything else; but he was Hod- 
son’s favourite orderly, and the bravest man, 
I think, that I ever met. Jowahir Sing 
belonged originally te the troop of the 
Guide Corps, which formed the nucleus of 
Hodson's Horse. 

When the latter regiment was first raised, 
Hodson always had twenty-five or thirty of 
the best men, to each of whom he had 
given & specially good horse, round him, 
like bees round the queen bee, who zealously 
guarded his life, as on him depended all their 
regimental prospects. 

Out of their number most of the pro- 
motions were made, and Hodson usually 
chose his orderlies, so it was a coveted 
honour to belong to them. In action, 
Hodson always charged in front of his 
regiment, with his body of men, while the 
squadron of the Guide Corps were in the 
rear, so the others had to keep up to the mark, 
whether they liked it or not; but as they 
were all brave fellows, I had no doubt they 
did like it. Jowahir Sing rode a small dark 
chestnut Arab that he loved, and which he 
always kept carefully in the background, 
as the great, I may say the only, fear of his 
life was that some English officer would 
notice it and covet it. He did not seem 
to realise that no one could take it from him 
unless he chose to part with it. 

Wherever Hodson went—and he was a 
most reckless rider—his little Árab carried 
Jowahir Sing close beside him, almost at 
his elbow. The Brahmin was a great 
swordsman too; though his sword did not 
look bigger than an ordinary carving-knife, 
he could do great execution with it, and 
forced himself to be held in great respect. 
And he was a very silent man. Never did I 
hear him speak, but on one occasion, except 
to answer a question or remark addressed 
to him. 

It was during the siege of Delhi that 
Jowahir Sing first came prominently into 
notice. He used to go in and out of the 
city, disguised, and much of the information 
we were able to get, as to what the mutineers 
were doing and planning inside, was obtained 
for us by him. But one day he refused 
to go in any more. ''Sahib," he said 
to Hodson, ‘‘I have been recognised. If I 
go in I shall never come out alive." 

One evening at mess, after he had given 
up going into Delhi, the officers, for some 
reason, wanted to see him, and sent for 
him. 

Almost directly after the orderly had left 
the mess-tent in search of him, a gussain 
or holy man came into the tent. He had a 
salmon-coloured rag round his middle, his 
face and naked body were anointed white 
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with ashes, and he sat down on the ground 
in front of them all. These holy men, when 
in a state of excitement from bang or 
drink, often do strange things, but it is, to 
say the least, unusual for one of them to 
enter a mess-tent. Everyone began to shout 
at him and abuse him, telling him he had 
mistaken his way, and inquiring what was 
his business there. When from want of 
breath the hubbub had a little subsided, 
some one said, What is your name?“ 

" Jowahir Sing, Sahibs!” rising, and 
giving a military salute that came strangely 
from the half-naked gussain. It was the 
disguise in which he had gone in and out of 
Delhi, and he had got himself up in it to see 
if we would recognise him, but he effectually 
baffled us all, except Hodson, who had his 
suspicions, but held his tongue, to see what 
would happen. 

After this Hodson sent for him and told 
him— 

" Jowahir Sing, we are very anxious 
to hear what is going on in Cawnpore and 
other places. Will you take a letter from 
us to General Wheeler, and find out all you 
can about them? 

* Yes, Sahib,” he answered. I will do 
my best. If I am killed, Jo hoenge so 
hoenge " (What must be must be). 

So once more Jowahir Sing, the orderly, 
was not seen for some time ; and among the 
many coming and going out of the camp 
on the Ridge was a gussain mounted on a 
good little pony, so busy with his devout 
thoughts that he seemed not to notice any- 
thing around him, but who started on a 
pilgrimage towards Cawnpore, intent on 
visiting all the holy shrines in that part of 
the country. 

The gussains are “holy men" of the 
Hindoo religion, who live their lives wander- 
ing from one shrine to another, begging their 
way, sometimes on foot, sometimes—if the 
faithful have been charitable—on  ponies. 
They serve different deities, whose mark 
they wear on their foreheads, the favourite 
one being Siva. They wear a salmon-coloured 
rag round their waists and a string of beads 
round their necks, which they use to assist 
them at their prayers. Sometimes they 
have a salmon-coloured cloth on their heads, 
but more often the head is bare, and at 
night, or when it is cold, they wrap them- 
selves in a salmon-coloured sheet, the only 
covering they ever have. The peculiar 
shade (that for want of a better word to 
describe it I have called salmon- coloured“) 
is a mark of a gussain and is worn by them 
all. A fakir is in the Mohammedan religion 
what a gussain is in the Hindoo. 

If Jowahir Sing on his pilgrimage had been 
recognised by any ancient comrade, it would 
have been certain death; but he took the 
risk of that, and, riding quickly when he 
dared, spending much time in devotion 
before the shrines when it was necessary, 
he, in a wonderfully short space of time 
considering all things, got safely into Cawn- 
pore and delivered his letter. 

There he was asked to take a letter to 
oe Lawrence at Lucknow, and he 
341d — 


“ Yes, I have come so far safely, I will 
risk it again.” 

But to return to Cawnpore, having reached 
Lucknow, he refused, saying— 

** Sahibs, it is too late, it would be no use. 
They have all had their throats cut by this 
time.” 

So the gussain wandered back once more 
to the camp on the Ridge outside Delhi, 
and Jowahir Sing, the orderly, re-appeared, 
looking none the worse for his temporary 
seclusion, to follow his leader faithfully 
till he was wounded, and to mourn his 
untimely death. I do not know how much 
Jowahir Sing was promised as a reward 
for his daring wanderings, but one thing I 
know, he never got anything, for on Hodson’s 
death the only proof that the promises were 
made to him disappeared. 

When volunteers were wanted for the 
expedition to China, Jowahir Sing volun- 
teered, and, brought by Charles MacGregor, 
joined Fane’s Horse, the regiment in which 
I was also going. 

On the voyage out I was to be in command 
of the troops on board the Daniel Rankin, 
& sailing-ship that was to take out three 
native officers, seventy troopers and their 
horses, and about twice that number of 
syces, bheestees, and other followers. 

On board, in very close quarters, were 
Pathans, Afghans, Sikhs, all truculent 
men, whom no non-commissioned officer as 
duffadar, save one of their own tribe, can 
manage. 

At Calcutta I asked Colonel Fane whom he 
would send me as duffadar, as we had, to put 
it mildly, a very high-spirited ship-load, and 
I did not look forward with any pleasure to 
my three months’ voyage, as there would be 
constant uproars and difficulties if an in- 
competent man was given me. 

He said, You shall have Jowahir Sing; 
he will manage them." 

When I told the native officers who was 
to be duffadar they said, It will be all 
right, Sahib. If Jowahir Sing is on board the 
ship all will be quiet." And so it proved. 
Though he was a man who never spoke an 
unnecessary word, he kept all in order. 

And here, perhaps, it would not be amiss 
to explain the construction of an irregular 
cavairy reziment. There were usually five 
European officers, and about eighteen 
native officers that were commissioned, 
equally with the Europeans, and did not 
rise from the ranks, save in exceptional 
circumstances. The duffadars were non- 
commissioned officers promoted from the 
ranks, as are our sergeants and corporals. 
Jowahir Sing, in spite of all that he had 
done, was only a duffadar on board the 
Daniel Rankin, as he was unfortunately a 
man of no education, and could not even 
read or write. When we arrived in China 
I am ashamed to say I rather lost sight of 
him, and for some time did not come in 
contact with him at all. | 

One day the French were driving the 
Chinese out of the village of Chan-Kian- 
Wan, and the Chinese soldiers were crossing 
an open space about four hundred yards 
broad, in a gola, or mob, of some four or 


five hundred strong, making a great row 
and firing in all directions. We were 
ordered to charge them, and I found 
Jowahir Sing and his little Arab beside me. 

The bullets were flying about around us, 
when I heard a thud and looked round. 
Jowahir Sing was still on his horse, but 
looking very drawn and haggard. 

* Are you wounded, Jowahir Sing ? ” 
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** Yes, Sahib.” 

[17 Badly 3 9 

** Mortally, Sahib.” 

And so he was, poor fellow, for the bullet 
had struck him in the stomach. He lingered 
in great agony for a couple of days, and when 
he was dying mustered all his failing powers 
to make a request. 

„Sahib,“ he said, “I have served the 
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English faithfully. This is my last re- 
quest. Make me a native officer before I 
die, that my family may have more pension, 
for they are very poor. 

His petition was granted, and he was 
made a native officer only a couple of hours 
before his death. 

Thus died Jowahir Sing, one of the btavest 
men I have ever met. 


— ——ñ—— ÜÓ- 


HE Red Indians of the north-eastern 
portion of Canada and the United 
States are so fast disappearing before the 
march of modern life that before very long 
they will be noching more than a name and a 
memory. This is a very striking fact when 
you think how it seems so short a time since 
the settlers and backwoodsmen of Canada 
were never safe from scalping raids and 
midnight attacks; how the deep woods 
constantly echoed the dreaded war-whoops ; 
and the blue lakes and rivers of that wild 
country were often covered with great war 
canoes, loaded with prisoners and stained 
with the blood of red and white men alike. 

But conditions change very rapidly in 
these days of discovery and education, and 
the old races are bound to keep up with 
the march, or else to die out. And the old 
Red Indians are dying out—fast ! 

I have travelled a great deal in Canada, 
especially in the eastern parts, and the first 
time I saw a Red Indian I experienced a 
dreadful shock—of disappointment. It was 
in Toronto. The man was undersized and 
walked with ashuffling gait. He was dressed 
—I hardly like to tell you—in a faded old 
frock-coat and a top-hat, with baggy striped 
trousers and brown boots, and he was 
selling grass hand-made articles such as mats 
for teapots, little work-baskets, and needle- 
cases. I went up close and looked at him, 
and he turned up a weak and half-tipsy 
face into mine, and gazed at me out of rather 
bleary eyes, and asked me in his broken 
English if I would buy a mat or a needle- 
case. It was a pathetic sight, and all day 
I was haunted by the apparition, and kept 
thinking of the tall, strong, eagle-eyed men 
who only a few years before had the scent 
of a fox and the speed of a deer and the 
endurance and courage of the wolf. It was, 
as I said, a great shock ! 

This particular Indian had come down 
from the great Government Reservation 
among the Lake-and-Island region a hundred 
miles north of Toronto, where the Indians 
have large tracts of land reserved for their 
special use, and where they live, fishing, 
hunting, making canoes, paddles and the 
like, and where the women make knick- 
knacks out of the sweet-scented grass 
called abaznoda and send down the“ braves 
in summer to sell what they can among the 
white folk of the towns. It is a crime punish- 
able with very heavy fines indeed for anyone 
to sell whisky or intoxicating liquor to the 
Reservations, but once the Redskins get 
into the demoralising atmosphere of the 
towns they are not so easy to look after, 
and they drink the fire-water " whenever 
they can get it. 

The main body of Indians who still dwell 
in this eastern part of the American con- 
tinent are the Wabanaki branch of the 
once great Algonquin stock, and they 
consist of tribes known as the Passama- 
quoddies (meaning Spearers of Pollock 
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fish "), Penobscots, Abenaki (Land of the 
Dawn). Micmacs, and Delawares. They are 
disappearing so quickly now before the 
white men that, as Professor Prince of New 
York says, they are a race which fifty 
years from now will have hardly a single 
living representative." Some of their lesser 
tribes number now but a mere handful of 
twenty or thirty men, and when the last of 
these are dead there will have passed away 
an entire race of men whose memory will 
always live on to stir the thoughts and 
imaginations of readers and thinkers for 
long centuries after. 

“ No man can ever know now whence the 
Algonquin races came," says Professor Prince. 
" Whether they with other peoples were 
emigrants from paleolithic Europe, crossing 
by way of some long since vanished land- 
bridge, or whether they wandered into their 
present habitat from the western part of 
our own continent (America), having had 
their origin in prehistoric Asia, it is impos- 
sible to say." And this is a problem that 
no one will ever be able to solve. 

Before the coming of the white men these 
Wabanaki Indians waged incessant warfare 
with the Iroquois nation of whom the 
Mohawks were the principal representatives. 
They were bitter foes of one another, and 
on the slightest provocation they would 
send out marauding bands to destroy the 
crops, burn the villages, and carry off as 
many women as they could seize. The 
Mohawks treated their prisoners with the 
most merciless severity, showing no pity 
even to the women and children. À 
favourite torture which they practised was 
to build a large fire of hemlock coals, into the 
flames of which they drove their captives, 
compelling them to walk up and down 
over the red-hot embers until relieved 
by death. One of the surviving Passa- 
maquoddy chieftains told Professor Prince 
that there is no single case on record 
where a brave of the Wabanaki succumbed 
to the fearful pain and begged for mercy. 
The warriors would always pace the fiery 
path with undaunted resolution and without 
uttering & cry of any sort, until death 
put an end to their agony. Another cruelty 
they practised on their male prisoners was 
to cut off both feet above the ankle and 
make them walk out of camp on their 
bleeding stumps to drop down and starve 
to death in the woods, tormented by flies 
and insects, or frozen into their last sleep, 
according to the season of the year. 

Tie Micmacs and Passamaquoddies were 
also always fighting together, and what 
was known as their Great War" was 
brought about by the quarrel of two boys, 
sons of chiefs. On this occasion the Passa- 
maquoddies were on a friendly visit to the 
Micmacs, during which the sons of the 
Passamaquoddy and Micmac chiefs went 
shooting together. They both shot at a 
white sable, killing the animal, by their 


joint effort, but each boy claiming the shot 
and the game. In the end the Passama- 
quoddy boy became angry and killed the 
son of the Micmac chief. The father, on 
hearing of the murder, refused to listen to 
the Passamaquoddy’s attempt at recon- 
ciliation, and thought only of vengeance, 
although the father offered his own son 
to atone for the murder. Thus the Great 
War began. It lasted for very many 
yeirs. 

The Micmacs, although more numerous 
than their enemies, were not such good 
fighters, so that the Passamaquoddies 
almost always won the battles. So great: 
was the hostile spirit that the two tribes 
fought whenever they met, paying no heed 
to the time of year, or to the general custom 
of the Indians to forget their warfare when 
the hunting season was in force, 

On one occasion, the Passamaquoddies 
went to a place called Tlancowatik, thirty 
miles west of St. John, New Brunswick, 
with a small party consisting principally 
of women and children, the chief and a 
few fighting braves. At this place they 
met a number of Micmacs on their way 
to Passamaquoddy Bay. The Micmac chief, 
being a lover of fair play, ordered his men 
to land on an island to await the coming 
of a messenger. The other chief sent word 
that “on the following day the boys would 
come out to play.” 

As the Passamaquoddy chief had very 
few men able to bear arms, he made the 
women attire themselves like warriors so 
that at a distance they might be mistaken 
for men, and directed them to play on the 
beach, shouting and laughing, as if entirely 
fearless. The Micmac chief, deceived by 
the stratagem and being afraid, summoned 
his braves to council, and, setting forth the 
disasters which had been caused by the long 
war, advised a treaty of peace. 

This proposition was made to the Passa- 
maquoddy chief, who, wearied by the 
perpetual state of unrest, gladly acceded 
to the request. A general council was ac- 
cordingly called, by which it was decided 
that “as long as the sun rises and sets, as 
long as the Great Lakes send their waters 
to the sea, so long should peace reign between 
the two tribes." 

The usual ceremonies for making peace 
were then observed as follows: A mar- 
riage was contracted between a brave of the 
challenging people and a maiden of the 
challenged people. This was regarded as a 
type of perpetual future goodwill. Secondly, 
a feast, lasting two months, was celebrated 
nightly ; and thirdly, games of ball, canoe 
races, foot races, and other sports were 
carried on with the keenest possible com- 
petition. After such ceremonies were over 
no breach of a treaty is on record, Pro- 
fessor Prince tells us, not even a single 
murder ! 

After the Great Wer was ended, the 
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Passamaquoddies lived at peace, except 
for occasional raids of Mohawks, but the 
latter finally received a blow from which 
they never recovered, the details of which 
are as follows : 

It was the custom of the Mohawks to 
make night attacks, and at one time, when 
the Passamaquoddies were lying at the head 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, the Mohawks 
&pproached the camp, which was called 
Quenasquamcook, with the purpose of 
utterly destroying it. On this occasion, 


however, they were seen by a Passama- 


* T'x sorry, Grant, but you will not do." 

I Won't do? What do you mean?“ 

“I mean that I shall have to put Ash- 
more in to row number one. As I say, I'm 
sorry, but I dare not trust you." 

Jack Royal spoke as if he really were 
sorry, but this did not soften the blow to the 
other boy's pride. 

Wellminster was to fight for the supre- 
macy of the River Ouse with the rival school 
of Montford on the morrow, and Royal, 
who, besides being captain of the rowing- 
club, also pulled stroke in the racing. 
boat and acted as coach, was anxious about 
the work of each of his men. 

Why can't you trust me?“ demanded 
Grant, gazing wistfully at the graceful four- 
oared cutter in which a trial spin had just 
been finished, and which was rocking gently 
against the landing-stage of the boat-house. 

" [t is simple enough," replied Royal. 
“ We were six minutes covering that mile 
just now, and we should have done it in 
five - forty, at most, if the bow oar had been 
steady.” 

" I rowed as well as I could.” 

“Exactly. You rowed as well as you 
could, and that is why I muet make a change 
at the eleventh hour. If there were hope of 
you doing better in the race it would be un- 
necessary. The honour of Wellminster 
School comes before everything. We must 
win this race." 
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quoddy brave, whose people lay in ambush 
for them. It was the custom of chiefs to wear 
medallions of white wampum - shells which 
were visible at a long distance, especially 
in the moonlight. Picking out in this wav 


. the person of the Mohawk chief, whose name 


was Lox (Wolverine), the watching braves, 
concealed by the underbrush which is very 
thick in these woods, shot him first, and 
threw the Mohawks behind him into such 
confusion that they turned and fled, yelling 
like monkeys. The Passamaquoddies fol- 
lowed them as soon as day broke, but their 
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Stringer, the little coxswain, whose neat 
flannels and straw hat, tilted well down over 
his eyes, were in sharp contrast to the linen 
trunks and armless jerseys of the four oars- 
men, nodded acquiescence. 

That's true, Royal" he interposed. 
* We made an awful flummux rounding 
Riker's Bend, and it was all * one's' fault." 

Grant raised his right hand threateningly, 
as if he would knock Stringer into the water, 
but Royal stepped between them. 

" Here! None of that, Grant,” he 
ordered sternly. '' The cox only tells the 
truth. He was steering the boat, and he 
ought to know. It was his duty to speak.” 

“Well, it’s a beastly shame," growled 
Grant doggedly. 

* Now, don't be so glum," went on Royal, 
placing his hand kindly on Grant's shoulder. 
* Buck up after this race, and I'll try to put 

you back in the boat for the next one. 

ere's no disputing the fact that you 
aren't up to form now, and we just have to 
beat those Montford fellows to-morrow." 

* [ know I am up to form," was the sulky 
rejoinder. ‘‘ You're always so cocksure of 
everything. You've been pitching into me 
all through the practice. I believe it’s only 
because you want to let that duffer, Ash- 
more, row in my place. The bow oar be- 
longs to me, and I have a right to it. It's 
taking a sneaking advantage of your position 
as captain to push me out of the boat at tho 
last minute." 

Jack Royal tossed the dark curls off his 
forehead with an angry movement of his 
head, and his fists clenched ominously. He 
recovered himself quickly, however. The 
manly young captain realised what a keen 
disappointment it must be to the lad to be 
displaced, and he felt that he must make 
allowances. 

* I'm not a sneak, Grant," he protested, 
with a mildness that made the other look 
at him quickly—for Royal had a hot temper, 
which he kept under control only with the 
greatest difficulty. But as captain I'm 
expected to get only the best men into the 
boat, especially when to-morrow’s race 
means that the cup will become the per- 
manent property of either Wellminster or 
Montford. It’s one and one now, you 
know." 

" Yes; and you said it was my uneven 
rowing that made us lose last time," grumbled 
Grant. 

That's just it. I can't depend on you. 
You will ‘feather’ too high and roll the 
boat as we near the finish. That means 
slowing the boat just when we need speed 
most." 

" You were wigging me just now for 
‘digging.’ That Shows there's no pleasing 
you," retorted Grant. You couldn't say 
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tracks were so scattered that they could 
not find them. It was ascertained after- 
wards that the Mohawks had quarrelled 
among themselves, one party being in 
favour of making peace with the enemy, 
while another faction was strongly opposed 
to such a course, and wished to fight it out 
to the death. The discussion of the question 
ended in a fierce combat among themselves. 
This was the final blow to the Mohawk cause, 
so that the nation then made peace with the 
Passamaquoddies. 
(To be continued.) 


I was feathering too high, so you accused 
me of going too deep." 

Without replying, Royal turned away 
from the scowling Grant, and gave the order : 

“ All hands to the boat! Lift her, you 
chaps!” 

Grant did not offer to take his proper 
place alongside the bow, and Royal beckoned 
to one of the group of Wellminster boys who 
had been watching the crew work. 

" Bear a hand there, Ashmore. You'd 

better go over the course at seven in the 
morning just to limber up. You’ll row 
number one in the race.” 
. Ashmore, a clean-limbed lad of sixteen, 
about the same age and build as Grant, 
looked pleased, and, throwing off his coat, 
grasped the side of the boat with alacrity. 
The other three oarsmen, including Royal, 
were already in their respective positions. 
A concerted heave, and the frail cedar-wood 
outrigger, the drops of water on the side 
glistening redly in the glow of the sctting 
sun, leaped from the river like a living thing. 
Oars, seats, and stretchers were removed, 
and in ten minutes the boat hung in slings 
upsids down, all snug and shipshape. 

* He's jolly cocky over it," was Grant's 
angry comment, as he moodily watched 
Ashmore bustling about the boat, and 
examining the bow rowlock with what 
Grant considered an offensive air of pro- 
prietorship. “ But perhaps their new 
number one will be a disappointment after 
all. You never can tell.” 

He sauntered away to the dressing-room 
in the boat-house, and dug viciously into 
his locker for his clothes. he large, breezy 
shed, with the river lapping under the floor 
and the late afternoon sun hurling threads 
of fire through chinks in the wooden walls, 
was full of eager, merry-faced lads. No 
one took much notice of Grant. The new 
bow oar, Ashmore, was the centre of interest. 
Now that his coat was off, his sturdy, active 
figure showed to advantage, and there was a 
general expression of opinion, led by little 
Stringer, that ono" would be all right in 
the race on the morrow. 

Ashmore was about sixteen years of ago, 
as was each of the crew of the racing-boat, 
except Royal, who had passed seventeen. 
All were in splendid training, including 
Ashmore, who had been privately warned 
by Royal and Stringer that he might bo 
required to row, instead of Grant, if the 
latter should prove to have “ gone stale,” 
as was feared. 

Wills, who rowed two, and Sarson three, 
had stripped off their jerseys, and were 
rubbing each other down with rough towels, 
while Grant, his back toward the other 
oarsmen, was awkwardly using a towel on 
himself in a corner. 


* Let me help you, Grant." 

It was Jack Royal speaking, as he took 
the tewel from the lad's handg and began 
to rub his back with scientific strokes which 
made the blood bound to the surface of the 
skin, inducing the glow so desirable after 
hard exercise. 

Grant snatched the towel away, snarling, 
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J can rub myself down, Royal. It doesn't 
matter how I do it, now that I am out of the 
crew. If I do catch cold, it won't hurt any 
one but myself. You'd better look after 
Ashmore and keep him fit. I'm an outsider 
now, and can do as I like." 

For an instant an angry flush spread over 
Royal’s handsome face, and it was with 
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difficulty that he kept his hands straight 
at his side. He scemed about to reply, 
but he choked back the hot retort spring- 
ing to his lips, and walked away without 
a word. 

* He can't come carneying over me," 
muttered Grant, as he finished dressing. 

(7o be continued.) 
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NISAN ISLAND: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE OLD TRADING DAYS IN 


\ ORE than five-and-twenty vears ago, 

when I was Recruiter on a vessel 
engaged in the Kanaka labour trade, recruit- 
ing natives to work on the plantations of 
Samoa and Fiji, we called at a group of 
islands called Nisin by the natives, and 
marked on the chart as the Sir Charles 
Hardy Islands." I thought it likely that 
I might obtain & few recruits, and the 
captain wanted fresh provisions. 

The group lies between the south end of 
New Ireland and the north of the great 
Bougainville Island, in the Solomon Archi- 
pelago, and consists of six low. well-wooded 
and fertile islands, enclosed within a barrier 
reef, forming a noble atoll, almost circular 
in shape. All the islands are thickly 
populated at the present day by natives, 
who are peaceable enough, and engage in 
b'cke-de-mer and pearl.shell fishing. Less 
than forty years back they were notorious 
cannibals, and very warlike, and never 
hesitated to attempt to cut off any whale. 
ship or trading vessel that was not well 
manned and well armed. 

As I had visited the group on three 
previous occasions, and was well known 
to the people, I was pretty sure of getting 
some recruits for Samoa, for our vessel 
had a good reputation. So, lowering our 
boats, the second mate and I went on shore, 
and were pleasantly received. 

But, alas! for my hopes, I could not get 
a single native to recruit. They were, they 
said, now doing so well at curing béche-de-mer 
for a Sydney trading vessel, that none of the 
young men cared to leave the island to work 
on a plantation for three years; in addition 
to this, never before had food been so 
plentiful—pigs and poultry abounded, and 
turtle were netted by hundreds at a time. 

In proof of their assertion of the abun- 
dance of provisions, I bought from them, for 
trade goods worth about 2/., à boat.load of 
turtle, pigs, ducks, fowls, eggs, and fish. 
These I sent off to the ship by the second 
mate, and told him to return for another 
load of bread, fruit, taro, and other vege- 
tables and fruit. I also sent a ncte to the 
captain by my own boat, telling him to 
come on shore and bring our guns and 
plenty of cartridges, as the islands were alive 
with countless thousands of fine heavy 
pigeons, which were paying the group their 
annual visit from the mountainous forests 
of Bougainville Island and New Ireland. 
They literally swarmed on a small uninhabited 
island, covered with bread.fruit and other 
trees, and used by the natives as a sort of 
pleasure-resort. 

The two boats returned together, and, 
leaving the second mate to buy more pigs and 
turtle for we had eighty-five “ recruits ” 
on board to feed as well as the ship's com- 
pany of twenty-eight persons—the skipper 
and I started off in my boat for the little 
island, accompanied by several young Nisan 
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bucks, carrying old smooth-bore muskets, 
for they, too, wanted to join in the sport. 
I had given them some tins of powder, 
shot, and a few hundred military caps. 

We landed on a beautiful white beach, 
and, telling our boats’ crew to return to the 
village and help the second mate, the 
skipper and I, with the Nis'n natives, 
walked up the bank, and in a few minutes 
the guns were at work. Never before had 
I seen such thousands of pigeons in so small 
an area. It could hardly be called sport, 
for the birds were so thick on tho trees 
that when a native fired at haphazard into 
the branches, the heavy charge of shot would 
bring them down by the dozen—the re- 
mainder would simply fly off to the next 
tree. Owing to the dense foliage, the 
skipper and I seldom got a shot at them 
on the wing. and had to slaughter like the 
natives, consoling ourselves with the fact 
that every bird would be eaten. Most of 
them were 80 fat that it was impossible to 
pluck them without the skin coming away, 
and from the boat.load we took on board 
the ship's cook obtained a ten-gallon kez 
full of fat. 

About noon we ceased, to have something 
to eat and drink, and chose for our camp 
a fairly open spot, higher than the rest 
of the island, and growing on which were 
some magnificent trees, bearing a fruit called 
vi. It is in reality a wild mango, but, instead 
of containing the smooth oval-shaped seed 
of the mango family, it has a round, root- 
like, and spiky core. The fruit. however, 


is of a delicious flavour, and, when fully : 


ripe, melts in one’s mouth. 

While our native friends were grilling 
some birds and getting us some young 
coconuts to drink, the captain and I, taking 
some short and heavy pieces of wood, 
began throwing them at the ripe fruit 
overhead. Suddenly my companion tripped 
over something and fell. 

" Hallo, what ie this?" he exclaimed, 
as he rose and looked at the cause of his 
mishap. 

" It" was the end of a bar of pig-iron 
ballast, protruding some inches out of the 
Soft soil. We worked it to and fro, and 
then pulled -it out. Wondering how it 
came there, we left it, and resumed our 
stick-throwing, when we discovered three 
more bars on the other side of the tree; 
they were lying amid the ruins of an old 
wall, built of coral stone slabs. We ques- 
tioned the natives as to how these '' pigs " 
came to be there, They replied that, long 
before their time, a small vessel had come 
into the lagoon and anchored, and that the 
crew had thrown the bars of iron overboard. 
After the schooner had sailed away, the 
natives had dived for and recovered the 
iron, and had tried to soften the bars by 
fire in the hope of being able to turn it into 
axes, etc. 
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We accepted the story as true, and thought 
no more about it, though we wondered 
why such useful, compact, and heavy 
ballast should be thrown away, and when 
my boat returned to take us to the ship . 
we took the iron pigs ” with us. 

Arriving at Samoa, we soon rid ourselves 
of our eighty-five '' blackbirds," who had 
all behaved very well on the voyage and 
were sorry to leave the ship, and that 
evening I paid a visit to an old friend of 
mine, an American, who kept a large store 
in Apia, the principal port and town of 
Samoa. I was telling him all about our 
eruise, when an old white man, locally 
known as “ Bandy Tom," came up from 
the yard, and sat down on the verandah- 
steps near us. Old Tom was a character, 
and well-known all over Polynesia as an 
inveterate old loafer and beachcomber. 
He was a deserter from the Navy, and for 
over forty years had wandered about the 
South Pacifie, sometimes working honestly 
for a living, sometimes dishonestly, but 
usually loafing upon some native community. 
until they tired of him and made him seek 
fresh pastures. In his old age he had come 
to Samoa, and my friend, taking pity on the 
penniless old wreck, gave him employment 
as night watchman, and let him hang about 
the premises and do odd jobs in the daytime. 
With all his faults he was an amusing 
ancient, and was known for his “tall” 
yarns about his experiences with cannibals 
in Fiji. 

Bidding me good-evening,” Bandy Tom 
puffed away at his pipe, and listened to 
what I was saying. When I had finished 
describing our visit to Nisàn, and the finding 
of the ballast, he interrupted : 

“ I can tell you where them pigs come 
from, and all about 'em—leastways a good 
deal, for I knows more about the mutter 
than anyone else.” 

Parker (my American friend) laughed. 
* Bandy, you know, or pretend to know, 
about everything that has happened in the 
South Seas since the time of Captain Cook.” 

Ah, you can laugh as much as you like, 
boss," said the old fellow serenely, ‘ but 
I know what I'm talkin’ about. I ain't the 
old gas-bag you think I am. I lived on 
Nisin for a year an’ ten months—nigh 
on thirty years ago—gettin’ béche-de-mer 
for Captain Bobby Towns, of Sydney." 

Then, turning to me, he added, “I ain’t 
got too bad a memory, for all my age. 
I can tell you the names of all the six islands 
an’ how they lies, an’ a good deal about the 
people. an’ the way they has of catchin’ 
turtle in rope nets; an' I can tell you the 
names of the head men that was there ia 
my time—which was about 'fiftv' or 
' fifty-one.” Just you try me an’ see." 

I did try him, and he very soon satisfied 
me that he had lived on the Sir Charles 
Hardy Islands, and knew the place well. 
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Then he told his story, which I condense 
as much as possible : 

“ Bandy " was landed at Nisàn by Captain 
Robert Towns, of the barque Adventurer of 
Sydney, to collect béche-de-mer. He was 
well received by the savage inhabitants, 
and provided with a house, and well treated 
generally, for Captain Towns, knowing 
the natives to be cannibals and treacherous, 
had demanded a pledge from them that 
" Bandy " should not be harmed, and 
threatened that if, on his return in the 
following year, he found the white man 
was missing, he would land his crew and 
destroy them to the last man. Then the 
barque sailed. 

A day or so afterwards ‘‘ Bandy ” was 
visited by a native, very different in appear- 
ance from the Nisin people. 

He spoke to the white man in good 
English, and informed him that he was a 
native of the island of Rotumah, but had 
been living on Nisin for more than twenty 
years, had married, had a family, and was 
well-thought.of by the people. 

The two men became great friends, and 
Taula. as the Rotumah man was named, 
took Bandy into his confidence, and 
told him of a tragedy that had occurred 
on Nisin about five or six years after he 
(Taula) had landed on the island. He was 
one of the ill-treated crew of a New Bedford 
whaleship which, on a dark night, nearly 
ran ashore on Nisin; and in the hurry 
and confusion of the ship going about he 
slipped over the side, swam on shore throuzh 
the surf, and reached the land safely. 
The people made him welcome. 

Some months later the natives were 
thrown into a state of wild excitement 
by the appearance of a brigantine, which 
boldly dropped anchor abreast of the 
principal village. She was the first vessel 
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that had ever stopped at the islands, and 
the savage natives instantly planned to 
capture her and massacre the crew. But 
they resolved to first put the white man 
off his guard.  Taula, however, did not 
know this at the time. 

With a number of the Nisin people he 
went on board, taking an ample supply 
of provisions. The brigantine had a large 
crew and was heavily armed, carrying 
ten guns, and the natives were allowed to 
board in numbers. The captain had with 
him his wife, whom Taula described as 
being quite a young girl." He questioned 
the natives about pearl.shell and béche-de- 
mer, and a few hours later, by personal 
inspection, satisfied himself that the atoll 
abounded with both. He made a treaty 
with the apparently friendly people, and at 
once landed a party to build houses, etc. 


I must now, for reasons that will appear 
later on, hurry over Taula's story as told 
by him to“ Bandy.” 

Eight or ten days after the arrival of tho 
brigantine, the shore party of fourteen 
white men were treacherously attacked, 
and thirteen ruthlessly slaughtered. One, 
who escaped, was kept as a slave. and the 
brigantine, to avoid capture, hurriedly put 
to sea. 

Six months or so passed, and the vessel 
again appeared and anchored—this time 
on & mission of vengeance. The natives, 
nevertheless, were not alarmed, and agaiu 
determined to get possession of the ship, 
although at this time her decks were crowded 
with men. They attacked her in canoes, 
were repulsed, returned to the shore, and 
then, with incredible audacity, sent the 
white sailor whom they had captured on 
board the vessel to make peace. But not 
for & moment had they relinquished the 


determination to capture the vessel, which 
they decided to effect by treachery, if force 
could not be used. What followed was 
related in detail by Taula to Bandy.” 

Parker and I were deeply interested in 
“ Bandy’s ” story, and, at its conclusion, 
asked him if his informant knew the name of 
the ship, and her nationality. 

Not her name, sir; but she was an 
American. Taula knew the American flag, 
for the ship he ran away from was a Sag 
Harbour or New Bedford whaler. The 
pig-iron bars which you found were brought 
ashore to make a bed for the béche-de-mer 
curing-pots.  Taula showed 'em to me ono 
day " 

Both Parker and I were convinced of the 
truth of Bandy's" story, and came to 
the conclusion that the unknown brigantine 
was probably a colonial trader, which had 
afterwards been lost with all hands, for 
we were both fairly well up in the past 
history of the South Seas—at least we thought 
so—and had never heard of this affair at the 
Sir Charles Hardy Group. But we were 
entirely mistaken in our assumptions, 


After a lapse of more than five-and-twenty 
years, the mystery that enshrouded the 
tragedy of Nisin was revealed to me by my 
coming across a small, time-stained, and 
faded volume of 230 pages, published by 
J. & J. Harper of New York in 1833, and 
entitled Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Ethiopic and South Atlantic Ocean, Indian 
Ocean, Chinese Sea, North and South 
Pacific Ocean in the years 1829, 1830, 
1831. By Abby Jane Morrell, who accom- 
panied her husband, Captain Benjamin 
Morrell, Junior, of the schooner Antarctic." 

Now to her story. 


(To be contínued.) 
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Hr looked up with thosé keen eyes of his, 
and went off on another tack. 

“I would," he said, * honour bright— 
only Tm booked already. I’ve got to cycle 
over to Blyth—up coast there—heat or no 
heat——" 

“ To see a man?” I suggested. 
that the formula?“ 

“ Right you are," he replied, not a bit 
ruffled. *''It is to see a man.” 

„Well, well," said I. ''I daresay young 
Macmillan will come." 

" Perhaps you don't mind posting this 
for me," he added, after a pause, pulling out 
a grey foreign envelope. ‘ It's for my uncle, 
and I want it to reach him as soon as 
possible." 

Won't it do if you post it at Blyth— 
after you've seen the man," I suggested. 

He looked at me with a touch of suspicion. 

“ You're going now," he answered. “I 
may not set off for an hour yet. Still, if 
you're such a confounded——” 

* Chuck it over," said I, and left him to 
his ‘‘ Monte Cristo" without more ado. 

The envelope was addressed to an hotel in 
Antwerp. 

“ Where did you say we were going?” 
asked Mae, when we reached the cross- 
roads above the Priorhouse. 

“Stanbury,” I said. ‘ That hammock, 
you know." 


Isn't 
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* Well, look here. Why not go over to 
Shields ? It’s a bit out of bounds, but 
you'll get better stuff down there, and a 
jolly lot cheaper. There's a ropemaker's 
pae in the Low Street, I know. Down 

y the river." 

“ Right!” said I, and we swung round 
into the Tyneside Road, turning our backs 
on both Stanbury and Blyth, which are to 
the nor' ard. It was a rousing day for the 
cliff-tops, w.th th> sea glittering and dancing 
in the full sun, and a big three-master, 
with all her canvas out, was heading away 
from the Tyne—for Bergen or Stockholm, 
we judged. We watched her overhaul a 
dumpy black collier, which, with the breeze 
that there was, she could easily do, and 
before we reached Shields she was out of 
sight. But we had wasted so much time 
over her that we had to hurry off to the 
ropemaker's shop that Mac knew, and, with- 
out loitering any further, soon found our- 
selves in the narrow street that runs along 
the very edge of the Tyne. 

Among the houses on the river side of the 
street, som? of which are almost as much on 
piles as on the bank. we ran across the very 
place we were seeking, and set about gett:ng 
the hammock. 

Of haminoeks there was no lack, but 
they were all too big for the proportions of 
No. ö. 


“ Have you none smaller?“ I said to the 
man in charge of the shop. 

None down here," said he; but there 
may be up in the store-room. I'll tell you 
what ; I'm rather pushed for the moment ; 
if you don't and just stepping up and 
choosing for yourself, you'll d them 
straight before you. Pll run up in a few 
minutes.” 

We took him at his word, and stumbled 
up a crazy stair which brought us to the 
store-room, and here, indeed, there were 
hammocks, dangling from nails, of every 
size and sort. It was simply a matter of 
choosing the right one and waiting for the 
man to come up and tell the price. 

Meanwhile, having nothing better to do, 
we turned to the windows, of which there 
were two. 

Mac got the one that faced straight 
across the river, and mine, being in an end 
wall, looked down on one of the numerous 
wharves of the Low Street. The Tyne 
was busy, and tiers of ships were ly.ng off 
shore getting ready for sea. Below me was 
a big cargo-steamer, taking in stores, and 
beyond her a grain boat with Odessa on her 
stern. Between the two, and close in to the 
green timbers of the wharf, lay & boat, 
quite a small one in that company, with 
something of the schooner about her. 

Again my eyes wandered over the bulky 


hulls of the steamers, and again they came 
back to the little craft between, and this time 
I looked with sudden attention. There was 
something familiar in that small schooner ; 
an outlandish touch in her appzarance that 
set my memory working. 

There could be no doubt at all that it 
was the same boat I had seen pitching 
beyond the Spear Head that morning in 
January. Iran over her deck fittings. Every- 
thing tallied with my mental picture. And 
then, as if to clinch the matter, somebody 
came up the companion-way, and that 
somebody was Jeffrey's uncle. 

Funny,“ I muttered to myself, thinking 
of the elaborately addressed foreign envelope 
that we had just dropped into the pillar- 
box. 

But the next moment brought a still 
greater surprise. 

There was a second figure coming up the 
companion-way ; I could see two hands 
grasp the edge of the wood work, a red school 
cap swung up from below, and there before 
my astonished gaze was Jeffrey himself. 
Jeffrey who should have been at Blyth ten 
miles off. 

He was looking cautiously about him as 
he stepped clear, and I drew back from my 
window immediately, preferring not to be 
seen just then. 

There was something I did not like about 
this. Why should he tell me a cock-and- 
bull story &bout going to Blyth, and then, 
as soon as I was well out of the way, come 
sheer in the opposite direction? Above all, 
why should he write to his uncle at an 
Antwerp hotel, when he was all the time 
lying snugly berthed in the Tyne ? 

It is to be feared that Macmillan found me 
a rather absent companion. Hardly listen- 
ing to him, I got back to the window, and 
was in time to see Jeffrey shake hands with 
the master of the schooner and betake 
himself ashore. He disappeared up-town 
at once. 

* Well!" thought L, and glanced round 
at Mac. But he was taken up with his own 
look-out and had seen nothing of the 
schooner. I resolved to keep what I had 
seen to myself. .There was just time to 
notice that the little boat bore the name 
Siegfried, and then the shopman entered. 

We bought the hammock, and, as time was 

retting on and we were still out of bounds, 
hurried back to school; keeping, as far as 
one of us was concerned, a good look-out for 
Jeffrey on the way. 

I was particularly anxious not to fall in 
with my room-mate at that juncture. 

Of course, it was conceivable that, say, a 
sudden telegram had caused him to alter his 

lans and hurry along to Shields, but still — 

was far from satisfied with the whole 
business, There was an underhand air about 
what I had seen from the upper window. 

Once back at the Priorhouse, it was no 
great surprise to find Jeffrey deep in his 
book, exactly as I had left him. He looked 
up as I entered. 

„Back already?“ 
decent tramp ? " 

Oh, all right," I returned. Did you find 
your way to Blyth?” 

Easily enough. It’s nearer than I 
thought. Queer little place, Blyth." 

" Queer's the word," said I, internally 
rather wrathy. but outwardly as cool and 
nonchalant as I could manage to be. 

One does expect straight dealing from a 
room-mate, and the trumped-up account of 
his ride up-coast that ensued stuck in my 
throat. 

Without having the faintest idea of what 
might lie behind the episode, I was instinc- 
tively on my guard, and from that time we 
drew apart. It was hardly likely that one 
should chum with the fellow after what had 
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passed, and we held aloof from one another 
until our relations were quickly on the cold 
side of cool. 

When Zulu Day arrived, and Jeffrey and 
his kodak occupied a place in the first brake, 
I was well content to join the fellows in the 
second. 

It was a superb day for the match, as it 
fell out, and the school eleven made fine play. 
On that flannel-like turf Ackernley and the 
captain had the bowling between their 
collective finger and thumb, and though the 
Hussars batted well, by the time that lunch 
was served in the tent we had a clean 
victory to set against our last year’s defeat. 
And this was all the better for the fact that 
on this occasion we had the Colonel—our 
Colonel —looking on, lame in one leg, indeed, 
and somewhat portly for cr.cket, but keen 
as ever on the game. 

When lunch was past, old Sir Francis 


and the Head made for the library, and the 


duties of host devolved on the Colonel, who 
led the way to the strong rooms. 

Now, the doors that guarded the precious 
collection were ponderous, as might be 
expected ; but in addition they were con- 
trived on a principle of the Colonel's own 
devising—a system that he claimed would 
put the forcing of the bolts quite beyond 
the most expert of cracksmen. At any rate, 
it took a good five minutes of turning keys 
and pressing levers before they swung 
slowly open. Being, like most inventors, 
considerably proud of his idea, the Colonel 
explained the whole arrangement step by 
step with fond minuteness. 

As long as the lecture lasted, the school 
was clustered about the inner side of that 
formidable door, which was a maze of 
mechanism, and the more questions that 
were asked, the better pleased was the 
Colonel. But only one or two of the 
fellows, I fancy, were able to make head or 
tail of it. Among these, however, it was 
Jeffrey who distinguished himself, for it 
appeared that, somewhere in his queer 
brain, he had notions on locks. At any 
rate, the questions he asked seemed very 
much to the point. 

Once past the door, however, there was 
other matter for our attention. Colonel 
Wynton had brought home a mass of Zulu 
trophies—assegais, war drums, and so forth ; 
and while the fellows were fingering these 
grisly blood.soiled things, he drifted into 
talking about the war, the desperate bravery 
of the enemy, and of the skirmish where he 
came by his speared leg. It was only when 
a bell sounded to prepare for dinner that the 
group broke up, and straggled off in the 
direction of the hall. 

Between Zulu Day and the long holidays 
there is no great space, and, once the school 
exams. were done with, we had a clear 
run of a fortnight to last day with very little 
to occupy us. 

And that fortnight frecd me from the 
awkward presence of Jeffrey in No. 5, 
where matters were becoming intolerable. 
To my great relief, the exams. were no 
sooner at an end than he packed up his 
traps, having got permission from the 
Head, and departed forthwith, without 
waiting for the end of the term. 

It was arranged that he was to join his 
uncle, he told me, in London to set off once 
again for the Continent, I gathered, and 
open the next chapter of his curious globe- 
trottinz existence. I helped him to pack 
with all th» goodwill in the world, and 
breathed all the freer when he was gone. 

But we had not heard the last of Jeffrey 
by any means. 

I had not been left in sole possession of the 
little study for more than a day or two when 
it came suddenly home to everybody in 
the school that there was trouble in the air, 
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and trouble of the first magnitude. There 
could be no mistake about that. 

During morning class a wire was brought 
in to the Head, who, as it happened, was 
just then taking us in Virgil. We watched 
him tear the envelope open and glance at 
the slip, and next moment saw him hurry 
out of the room with the utmost consterna- 
tion on his face—and without a word to 
the Form of dismissal or anything else. 

In a few minutes we heard the wheels of 
his dog-cart crunching on the gravel of the 
drive, and so out to the road, and we were 
lef) to our own devices—a luxury that did 
not often fall to us in school hours. 

There was no more Latin, of course. 
Virgil was left in the particular corner of 
Hades where he happened just then to be, 
and the Form gave itself to the more con- 
genial work of speculating as to what was 
in the air. Before the morning was over, 
there were as many theories of the matter 
as there were fellows in the Fourth ; but not 
the wildest of them came up to the truth 
when we knew it. 

For my part, although I had nothing 
definite to work upon, I could not shake off 
the vague suspicion that fastened on my 
mind, and that was that somehow or other 
Jeffrey was at the root of the matter. It 
had come to my knowledge that claims were 
being made for various little outstanding 
debts that he had left unsettled—and that 
was not all. 

This being the case, I was not altogether 
surprised when, in the course of afternoon 
school, a message was brought that the 
Head wanted me in the library. I hastened 
off at once to the old room where once on a 
time the Benedictine Priors had held high 
sway, and was shown in. 

Sir Francis Wynton, the Colonel, the 
Head, and a stranger were sitting together, 
and one glance at their faces made it clear 
that there was serious trouble somewhere. 
They were evidently waiting for me. 

* Ah, here he is," began the Head, when 
the door closed behind me. Come here, 
Harrington.” 

I stood waiting for what should come. 

“I have sent for you," he went on, in 
order to put a few questions to you, before 
these gentlemen ; and as the matter is one of 
very qu importance, I want you to be 
careful what you say." 

The stranger was watching me closely, 
meanwhile, from his corner. 

Let me see," resumed the Head; when 
was it that Jeffrey came to the school ?" 

" He came just after the Christmas holi- 
days, sir." 

“ I believe that since then he has shared 
a study with you ?" 

* Yes, sir." 

* Well, then, you have had more to do 
with him than anybody else. Have you 
ever noticed anything at all unusual about 
his conduct?“ 

This was not easy to answer, but the 
Head pressed the question insistently. 

“ Have no reserve," said the stranger. 

So I related, with all the detail 1 could 
give, the episode of the interview on the 
Siegfried with which the reader is already 
acyuainted, and every now and then the 
stranger in the corner shot a question at 
me. When I had toid all that I witnessed 
from the upper window, the Head broke in. 

" Are you quite sure of the date, Har- 
r.ngton ?" 

** Quite sure, sir.” 

“Mr. Jeffrey at Shields!“ he exclaimed 
doubtfully. * Why he was in Belgium at 
the time. His letters to me are dated 
from Antwerp." 

* Jeffrey wrot» a letter the same day, 
addressed to him at Antwerp—I know that, 
sir. I posted it for him, And yet 3: 
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* And yet you are sure it was he you saw 
at Shields? 
“ You would swear to it in a court of law? 


interposed the stranger. 


* Yes, sir. There is no doubt about 
it." 
The gentlemen looked at one another, 


and the Head lift»d something from his 
desk. 

Po you recognise that?“ he asked. 

It was a crumpled Priorhouse cap, and I 
knew it directly ; the ink-stains in the lining 
were unmistakable—especially to myself, 
who had, according to our custom with 
new caps, baptized it with the contents of 
an ink-well before our first week was over. 

“ It’s Jeffrey’s cap, sir," I answered. 

Here Sir Francis broke in. He was up 
at the Park with the rest of the school the 
other day. Did you notice anything un- 
usual as far as he was concerned?“ 

At once it occurred to me that Jeffrey 
had carried his kodak about with him the 
whole day. 

* He had & camera, sir." 

* And am I to understand that he took it 
into my strong rooms?“ asked the Baronet 
in a tone of surprise. 

* Yes, sir.” 

* Was he anywhere near the door—on 
the inner side? put in the stranger. 

We all were; the whole party together. 
It was while the Colonel ——' 

" Ah!" cried the Colonel, suddenly 
breaking silence, was this Jeffrey a thin 
chalk-faced sort of lad with sharp eyes? 
Why, my word !—that makes it as clear as 
day." 

He jumped to his feet in a sudden gust of 
anger, and limped furiously up and down 
the room. 

“ Confound it!” he broke out at last. J 
ses the whole thing now. I remember ex- 
plaining everything to that young v.llain 
myself—alarm wire, catches, and all. And 
then, of course, he photographed the 
working parts from among the group. No 
one would notice him. He might do it 
easily with a small hand-camera. And these 
other rascals could do the rest.” 

The party sat in & constrained silence ; 
the Colonel raged up and down. 

„A deliberate plot!” said the Head, at 
langth, with a choking catch in his voice. 

I suppose I looked as bewildered as I felt. 
Jeffrey—photographs of  safe-doors—aud 
rascals doing the rest? What was it all 
tending to? It was surely beyond all 
possibility that—— 

“ You may as well know the truth of the 
matter,” said Sir Francis, who was looking 
in my direction, and must have seen my 
perplexity. '' My strong rooms were entered 
early last night, and more than half of the 
jewel-c.ses left empty. This i we found 
wrapped about one of the levers. You 
will seo——” 

„Lou will pardon me, Sir Francis,“ inter- 
rupted the stranger, pulling out a pocket. 


book. “Every minute counts now, and 
we are loeing valuable time." 
‘He looked towards me, pencil in hand. 


* I want as accurate an idea of this schooner 
as you can give me—the Siegfried, I believe 
you called it? 

By a happy thought, the long-forgotten 
kodak-film came to mind. 

"I can give you better than that—a 
photograph," I exclaimed, recovering from 
the utter surprise of the last few moments. 

“ A photograph?” cried the stranger, 
whom 1I now saw, of course, to be a detec- 
tive. Come, that’s excellent, Bring it 
here at ence, will you? That gives us a 
rather better chance, gentlemen," he added, 
turning to the woeful group beside him. 


Of all that ensued there is no great need 
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to speak, seeing how prominently the affair 
figured in the newspapers. 

At any rate, the majority of my readers 
will be able to call to mind something of the 
excitement that arose over this neatly 
5 robbery, and the efforts made by 
Scotland Yard to track down the group who 
had carried it out so completely. They will 
remember how minute e of the 
Siegfried and the two Jeffreys were sent 
tingling along the wires and cables of the 
world, that all ports might be blocked to 
the tiny schooner. It was a keen pursuit. 
The elder of the pair may have been all that 
the evening papers claimed for him, and he 
may have been long wanted by the police 
of this country; but when one considers 
how the Sieg ried was more than a fortnight 
slipping about the North Sea without being 
discovered, and how skilfully she was 
tricked and painted and disguised before 
she unostentatiously approached land at last, 
one cannot help a touch of admiration for 
her resolute, if misguided, master. 

After all, Sir Francis was not fated to lose 
many of his jewels. l 

It will be recalled how, one day of heavy 
mist, suspicion settled on a boat off the 
mouth of the Scheldt, and how police 
launches crept quickly and stealthily out— 
only to miss their men after all. Fortu- 
nately for the baronet, it had been so near 
a thing that, although the crew of rascals 
contrived to get to land and to gain sanctuary 
in one or other of the Belgian cities, they 
had, in their precipitate flight from the 
vessel, to leave behind them the packages 
containing the greater part of their haul. 

When all is balanced up, the chief sufferer 
in the affair was the old School, which had 
been so adroitly turned to account as cover 
for the disgraceful undertaking. It was a 
long while before we began to recover our 
lost prestige. 

I am not sure, in fact, that the Priorhouse 
has yet succeeded in cleansing the stain 
from its'scutcheon—in the public eye, that is. 

The School does not want another Karl 
Jeffrey. In the opinion of all concerned, it 
has had exactly one too many already— 
though, after all, his name was probably no 
more Jeffrey than it was Karl. 


[THE END.] 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTY-NiNTH ANNUAL SEnrES.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
„In Cromwell' Time." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
STANLEY WILSCN, Gordon Lodge, South Benfleet, Essex. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names stand (n order of merit.) 


Fred Bartlett, Market Square. Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Glos.: Arthur F. Kemble, Bauk of Nova Scotia, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B.W.I.: Wiltiam Armour Boyd, Bank- 
house, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; Charles J. Cresswell, 
Highfield, pba Cheshire; Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal 
Terrace, Manchester Road, Bury, Lancs.; Mary Agnes 
Montgomerie,  Beestons. Vines Cross, Heathfield, 
Sussex ; John Wilaon Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow: Duncan Alex McVean, 28 Ste- 
wartville Street, Partick. Glasgow: Thomas Bones, 
Jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Waltham Cross; 
Norman Todd, 1 Market Hill, Cambridge: J. E. Jarvis, 
47 High Street. Ayle-bury: Stephen J. F. Murray, 
88 Wilton Road. Dalston, London, N.R.: Joseph Riddle 
Smith, North Middleton, Morpeth, Northumberland: 
Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, Hants; Mary Fio- 
rence Hartley, 297 Besserer Street. Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Frederick Francis Wise, 11 Downside Cres- 
cent, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, N.w.: Aleo Mack u- 
tosh, 7 Macaulay Street, Grimsby; Edward Geden 


Nightingale, 8 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh; Reginald 


Proffitt, Dale Crecent, Matlock: Frederick William 
Dyer, Shane House, Heavitree, Exeter; Jack Moss, 
6U Leicester Road, Loughborough, Leicester; Frauk 
R. C. Newnham, 33 Lavender Sweep, C.apham Junc- 
tion, London, s.w.; Birrell Fraser. 44 Cra n Road, 
Govan, Glasgow ; R. J. N. Harris, 9 Western Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Colony; Leslie G. Mittell, 41 Vernham 
Road, Plumstead, Ss. x.: John George Mitchell, 47 Belk 
Street, West Hartlepool. 


‘ Seals of the British Colonies.” 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
ARTHUR F. KEMBLE, Bank of Nova Scotia, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. 
CERTIFICATES. 
{Names stand tn order of meril.) 


Stanley Wilson, Gordon Lodge, fonth Benfleet, Essex: 
Norman Todd, 1 Market Hill, Cambridge; Ernest Ent- 
wisle 81 Rydal Terrace. Manchester Roal, Bury. 
Lancs. ; William A. Boyd, Baukhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, 
N. B.: Thomas Bones, Jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, 
Waltbam Cross ; Joseph Riddle Smith, North Midd'eton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland; Frank R. C. Newnham, 
33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham Junction, London, g. W.: 
Frederick F. Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, Haverstock 
Hill, Hampetead, x.w.; Harold H. Spencer, 41 Gresley 
Road, Hornsey Lane, London, N.: Albert Gale, Hatber- 
den, Andover, Hants; Leslie G. Mittell, 41 Vernham 
Road, Plumstead, R.K.: Loren Bishop, 16 Bridge Street, 
Southampton; Edward Duvid Cohn, P.O. Box 4262, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; Gilbert S. Robertson, St. 
George's College, Quilmes F.C.8., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; Hubert Harrison, 3 The Square, Winchester: 
coeton George W. Chapman, Whitehouse, Sanderstead, 

urrey. 
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A BATHING COMEDY! 
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„This is a very convenient peg to hang my coat on 

while I take a nice cool dip," said Jones, as he took it 


off, and removed his spectacles and placed them in the 
pocket thereof. 


Hh, 


thy, 


But tbe convenience was more than counterbalanced 
by the long wait in the cold water for that female 
figure (that be had made by the addition of bis coat 
and shocs) to move on. 
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Price One Penny. 
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What We Shall See ! 


In the days to come, when people get tired of touring round the world and take to touring round the planets, no doubt the Man in the Moon will be 
brought into service as depicted above, 
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FROM THE SLUMS TO THE QUARTER-DECK: 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 
Author of “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," * The Butterfly Hunters," etc, etc, 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE SPOTTED MEN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


A’ that dark retreating figure revolvers dimly seen swimming dog-like for the hand was set to the repairing of the bridge; 
were fired, and soon after shots from opposite bank. but it may be confessed at once that, 
sentries’ rifles. It was chased as far as the i . " . ° . è without these natives, the engineering 
river, into which it plunged, and could be An early breakfast, then every working would have failed completely. The major 
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eould have constructed & raft without the 
assistance of the blacks, but a suspension 
bridge made from the vast tendrils of 
climbing plants cut in the forest was beyond 
his powers. 

And the natives seemed to rejoice in the 
superiority they were able to display over 
the stiff and stolid whites. They were here, 
there, and everywhere ; in the woods, on the 
rocks in the river, as skilful as beavers, as 
agile as squirrels, as swift as seals. 

Both sailors and soldiers, finding they 
could do nothing to assist, lit their pipes 
and looked on. 

In two days’ time the bridge was com- 
pleted, and though little more than six feet 
wide, so tightly were stems of creepers 
spliced and interlaced, that weight merely 
made them stronger. 

Lieutenant Polson, however, did not cross 
with his little army that night, but bivou- 
acked again at the seaside end of the bridge, 
sentries being placed at both sides of the 
river. 

The guides wee across and seeking for 
a trail even while che stars still shone ; and 
here was arother mystery—the pathway 
through the woods was not continued at the 
farther side, nor was there the slightest clue 
to the direction the other expedition had 
taken. 

“Td give a month's pay, major," said 
the commander, to know the meaning of 
all this. Who made the trail? Whose 
hands cut the bridge ? Who attempted to 
stab my midshipmen in their sleep ? Who 
are the white men, and where have they 
gone? It is all a mystery, major, and it is 
all a muddle.” 

One thing was determined on, however— 
namely, to proceed now by forced marches 
towards the camp of the tribe of wandering 
savages, and do their best to rescue the 
kidnapped explorers, if indeed they were 
still alive. 

They had now to commence cutting their 
way through the jungle once more, with 
black scouts thrown out to warn them of 
the approach of an enemy. 

About three miles in all of a path had to 
be made; after this, the guides informed 
them, the march would lead them through 
& more open country to the wild mountain 
defiles of the interior. 

But the bridge must be protected, else in 
the not unlikely event of being driven back, 
their retreat might be cut off. At all 
hazards, therefore, that suspension 
must be defended. It was considered a 
post of such extreme danger that volunteers 
were called for—ten men and one officer. 

Toko and Johnnie Reid both sprang 
forward, with great eagerness. 

“Too late, Jack," said Polson, smiling. 
“ Your friend the prince has won." 

So many men volunteered, both soldiers 
and sailors, that the commander had some 
difficulty in choosing the best for his purpose. 

* You know your duty?” he said to 
Toko. Hold the bridge. Fortify your- 
selves at once by building a zareba; there 
is plenty of wood, and we can spare natives 
to assist you. Now, prince, good.bye! 
Throw not away a single shot, and risk 
not a life unnecessarily, but—hold the 
bridge." 

Then the main force recommenced its 
march. The natives consulted the stars to 
make sure of their direction, and also the 
Bun. They seemed to know little or nothing 
of astronomy, however, and looked upon the 
compass a seaman earried as a child's toy; 
but the planets were their finger-posts by 
night, the sun by day was the god who 
guided them. 

Strange as it may seem, they took little 
notice of the moon. It was simply a lamp 
placed up yonder to light them on their way, 
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but that great red star in the east, Alde- 
baran, was their chief favourite, and if 
hidden but for a few minutes by a sailing 
cloud they were miserable until he shone 
forth once more. 


The country through which they were 


now being conducted was strange. A sea 
of rolling heights and hollows, with here a 
bush and there a bush, here a rock and there 
a rock, but otherwise destitute of anything 
that could be dignified by the name of 
woodland. There was a great barrier of 
mountains in the east, and these, though 
bare and grey as to their summits, were 
densely clad with shaggy forest on their 
sides. A well- watered land covered by 
dazzling — wildtlowers, flowering shrubs, 
with  bright-winged but songless birds 
flitting to and fro—birds that seemed afraid 
to utter & note lest they should be attacked 
by the snakes that abounded everywhore. 
These latter never attacked men; birds 
appeared to be their prey, or the eggs of 
these. 

One day Lieutenant Polson, who was the 
cominander-in-chief of the little army, went 
with the major to a hill-top, with a guide. 
The latter could be seen gest:culating a good 
deal and excitedly pointing towards the east, 
and no sooner had the officers returned than 
Polson called all hands around him. 

" Our task, men," he said, will be a 
difficult one, more so than either Major 
Duncombe or myself had anticipated, but 
I feel certain that we shill be victorious in 
the end. The enemy we find are very 
strongly posted, and before advancing 
farther I mean to build a zareba in a grove 
of trees that we have discovered, near to 
and almost surrounded by a stream not far 
off. This is a mere precaution, for we may 
never need it, but if we have to fall back it 
will come in handy. 

J could have wished,” he added, that 
we could have chosen a hill on which to 
erect our little fort ; it would thus have been 
more easily defended. The spot on which 
we build it, however, has one.or two ad- 
vantages—it will be near water, and hidden 
by trees. 

" Fighting will soon commence now, my 
men, and I depend entirely on your courage, 
your discipline, and your loyalty." 

A cheer followed, which Polson at once 
suppressed. 

À march was now made towards the wild 
copse or grove, and the natives set to work 
building the zareba, which they had finished 
in a very few hours So well, moreover, 
was it concealed, that at the distance of 
half a mile it was quite invisible. 

The next day was pregnant with events 
of importance. Polson's forces were early 
astir and had made quite a long march 
before noon. They had halted by the side 
of a small lake, and were resting after dinner, 
it being determined to push on and secure 
a good position on a hill about six miles off, 
when scouts ran in to inform them that the 
enemy had suddenly appeared in force, 
that they had taken possession of the hill, 
and were now advancing to the attack. 

.The attack, however, proved to be but a 
reconnaissance in force, which was driven 
back with considerable loss to the enemy, 
and the capture of more than one prisoner. 

Until this day those savages had evidently 
never faced the white man's fire-sticks ; 
still, they had behaved with great gallantry, 
charging with spear and club and bow and 
arrow almost close to the muzzles of the 
guns, and with a bravery that seemed but 
a species of insanity. The Dare Alls did 
not know then that this was a chosen band 
of warriors, and that every man who ra- 
turned to his camp otherwise than vic- 
torious would be ruthlessly put to death, 
w;th indignity. 


Seen at a distance, those savages, who, 
by the way, were all but completely naked, 
scemed entirely black, bnt are in reality 
piebald men, a kind of war-paint being used 
to cover the white parts of their faces and 
bodies before taking the field. 

The prisoners who were unwounded were 
returned that same afternoon to their great 
chief Kokolomo, with presents and with a 
native messenger to inform him that if he 
would send back alive and well the two 
white travellers, peace would at once be 
made, visits could be interchanged, and the 
great white chief Polson would return to his 
camp and his ships. 

Both the commander and the major were 
now in hopes that their mission would be 
accomplished without further fighting. 

But their eyes were speedily opened to 
the true character of the tribe with which 
they were trying to negotiate. 

The sun was still high in the western 
heavens when, from an eminence, the officers 
beheld a wonderful procession advancing 
from the enemy's camp on the hill towards 
their forces. 

First came two white-haired old warriors 
of immense stature, armed to the teeth, and 
carrying between them a huge war-drum 
which every now and then they laid on the 
ground to beat. Behind these appeared 
two other savages bearing on a pole a curious 
withy basket, and behind these were about 
twenty to thirty girls, with strangely flecked 
faces, black or brown and white. The girls 
were evidently young, most of them mere 
piccaninnies, and each was bearing in her 
left hand what appeared to be a small bundle 
ot ued leaves. 

The wnu.c was protected by a banner of 
white cloth borce aloft by a fearsome and 
loathsome creatui^. whom one of the 
prisoners told the interpreter was the priest 
or medicine-man of the tribe. 

They advanced thus until within about 
five hundred yards ; then with fierce beatings 
of the great war-drum and wild screams 
from the children, the basket was deposited 
on the ground, and every child laid beside 
it her bundle of leaves ; then all fled together 
yelling back towards their camp. 

The feelings of the white soldiers and 
sailors need not be described when it was 
found that the awful creel contained not 
only all the presents returned, but the heads 
of the two whites who had been kidnapped, 
and that of the messenger sent to Kokolomo's 
bloodstained camp. And from each bundle 
of leaves tumbled a foot or hand of a piebald 
warrior. It was evident enough, therefore, 
that a butchery had occurred. And all this 
meant war to the knife. The wandering 
warriors had thrown down the gauntlet, and 
it was evident now that quarter would 
neither be given nor received. 

It was watch and watch” to-night in 
the British camp, and the white men lay 
on ther arms, ready at the first sound of 
the bugle to seize their rifles and face the 
pitiless foe. 

But no attack was made that night; and 
when, after a brief twilight, the sun rose 
once more, the enemy's camp upon the hill, 
to the surprise of everyone, was apparently 
deserted —no grass tents, no men, no smoke. 

An advance was made now with extra 
precautions, but soon it appeared evident 
that the enemy had evacuated the position 
in great haste, leaving it in extreme dis- 
order. Broken spears, knives bows and 
arrows, overthrown huts, and in a clump of 
trees the ghastly remains not only of the 
unfortunate travellers, whom thev had 
come so far in the hope of rescuing, but the 
mutilated and d'smembered corpses of the 
Picbalds who had fled before the white men’s 
guns. But, more fearful and awful than 
anything else, the remains of a cannibalistio 
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feast, over which we must draw the veil of 
silence. 

The deserted camp was some distance up 
the hill, and it was resolved to fortify it as 
& base of action against the cannibals, 
whom Polson was now quite determined to 
punish to the utmost extent of his power. 

But first and foremost the dead and dis- 
honoured corpses of the white travellers, as 
well as those of the savages and the remains 
of that fearful feast, must be buried. 

The men had piled their arms, and at 
some considerable distance away were 
digging graves, when suddenly.as if they 
had sprung from the very bowels of the 
earth and hillside, and with piercing shouts 
and yells, the piebald cannibals were upon 


them, yes, and mixed up with them, sepa- . 


rating man from man, and all from their 
arms—hacking and thrusting with knives, 
and lunging with spears. 

The white sailors and soldiers who had 
been digging graves or carrying corpses 
fought with spades and forks, and even with 
their fists and the weapons they managed 
to wrench from the grasp of their assailants, 
but men fell on every hand killed outright 
or wounded, and how they managed at last 
to reach their piled rifles will never be known. 
Even then they had at first to fight with 
clubbed guns, the enemy being far too close 
to permit of rifle-fire, though the revolvers 
did deadly execution. 

When the savages retreated at last it was 
not to the plains, they went but higher up 
the hill, and the position of the white force 
was now untenable. 

It is but fair to state that the natives 
they had taken. with them remained true and 
steadfast, and amidst hurtling stones and 
rock they managed to bring away every 
dead and wounded man. 

Back now towards the zareba they had 
80 providentially erected. 

Not without being harassed by the foe, 
however, who, in spite of the deadly rifles, 
made attack after attack upon Polson's 
command; and it was not until they had 
reached the fort in the grove, utterly ex- 
hausted, that the savage foe retired and left 
them for a time in peace. 

Poor Major Blunt was among the slain, 
and no less than three of his officers were 
wounded, one dying that evening shortly 
after moonrise. Many soldiers and blue- 
jackets were killed, and double the number 
wounded. 

The surgeon had his work before him now. 
He had fought hand to hand with the 
cannibals, and, though himself wounded on 
the scalp, managed to bind up temporarily, 
even in the field, the wounds of those there 
was the slightest hope of saving, and among 
these was our hero Johnnie Reid, who had 
received an ugly cut on his left arm. 

His condition, however, did not interfere 
with his duties. The lad had too much grit 
in him to remain long on the sick-list. 

Fighting recommenced furiously before 
the men had finished breakfast, and for the 
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time, if not for good and all, the whites 
would have to remain strictly on the de- 
fensive. 

The chief, Kokolomo, led his men against 
the zareba in person, and fought with a 
desperation worthy of a better cause. Rifle 
and revolver were fired at him almost point- 
blank, but he fell not, and seemed indeed to 
bear a charmed life. 

Owing to the level situation of the fort, 
for a time the number of their assailants 
could hardly be guessed at; but after some 
hours a lull occurred, and the savages drew 
off. The whites had food and drink served 
out to them, and natives climbed the highest 
trees to reconnoitre. 

The news they brought to Polson was 
strange and startling in the extreme. The 
number of the enemy. as far as could be 
judged, was over a thousand; but this was 
not the worst, for among them were two, 
if not three, white men. Judging from their 
garments the interpreter explained that 
these were Anglees (English). 

Jo them, Captain Rousby,“ said Polson, 
* we are no doubt indebted for the terribly 
cunning nature of the ambuscade which has 
already cost us so much and—may cost us 
all our lives.” 

„ think," he said, the next move in 
this little war game lies with us, Captain 
Polson; and if we dó not take it we may 
soon have to choose betwixt death by fire 
and a grave in the river yonder.” 

"I must confess the game is getting 
desperate, so tell me your · proposal.“ 

"'The wind is blowing strong from the 
zareba, sir, and we have a wide space in 
front of it. I should recommend that the 
copse be set on fire at once, for should the 
wind veer round, depend upon it fire will be 
their next weapon." 

" We shall take your advice, Captain 
Rousby.” 

The trees were close and by no means tall, 
partaking more of the character of dry 
brushwood or jungle than of forest, but to 
some extent it was a forlorn hope, and 
volunteers were called for. 

A rush was now made by a mere handful 
of brave fellows, who were kept as much as 
possible covered by rifle-fire; but not before 
two or three fell by the flying arrows and 
spears of the enemy did they succeed. 

No one was killed, and the wounded were 
brought safely in across the open space, 
protected by the flames and smoke, which 
in less than a minute were roaring through 
the wood. The heat in the zareba was 
intense, and for a time Polson trembled lest 
it might catch fire. It did not: but of those 
acres of jungle not one vestige now re- 
mained, and the enemy had to retreat 
beyond ritle-range. 

That night after the moon got up a fierce 
attack was made across the still heated and 
fiery ground where the copse had stood. 
Provision had been made, however, to give 
the savages a right royal welcome. Not only 
had the zareba been greatly strengthened, 
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but two immense heaps of brushwood had 
been erected some distance from the ram- 
parts, and these were both fired by friendly 
natives as soon as the attack was made. 
The red gleams lit up a fearful scene: 
velling, leaping savages floundering and 
falling in all directions, before the now 
withering fire from the zareba. Indeed, 
they were for a time entirely at the mercy 
of the fort; and so crowded together were 
they that two or three must have fallen by 
every bullet. The carnage was awful, the 
rout complete; but no sooner had they 
turnel to fly than a sally was made, and, 
utterly demoralised now, they fell in heaps 
before the bayonets of the soldiers and blue- 
jackets. 

Savages will always win a race, however ; 
but as long as the dark mob was visible rifle- 
bullets were rained upon them as they ran. 


When the sun rose at last, not a sign of 
the enemy was visible on all the plain, nor 
did they appear to attack that day nor the 
next night. Meanwhile two of the fleetest 
runners were despatched across country 
to the seashore, with an urgent request for 
reinforcements, without which, Polson wrote 
on a scrap of paper, complete annihilation 
would be onlv a matter of time. 

A kind of turret was erected at one end 
of the zareba, and from this height every 
movement of the enemy could be watched. 

They were evidently being recruited, and 
when the third morning broke nobody was 
surprised to find that they had entrenched 
themselves so that if they failed to carry 
the zareba by assault they would strive to 
starve the defenders out. 

Johnn:e Reid, although still in consider- 
abie pain, managed to scramble into the 
turret, and on looking through the telescope 
the first man who came into his field of 
vision—to his utter  astonishment— was 
Darkie himself. He was gazing in the 
direction of the zareba with the same sternly 
set and inscrutable expression which had 
terrified the boy long ago when he peeped 
from the window of his lodging near the canal 
at S à 

The moon did not rise now until later ; 
but this same night, while it was still dark, 
another well-sustained assault was made 
upon the fort, with a determined effort to 
set it on fire. 

Both tactics were equally unsuccessful, 
and once again the enemy suffered severely. 

In this fight fell poor Polson, stabbed te 
the heart by a spear thrown at him with 
unerring aim by a piebald warrior. He was 
buried the same night, and now the command 
of the naval part of the force fell on Johnnie 
himself, with Captain Rousby as leader. 

Again and again did our hero look for his 
mysterious enemy Darkie in the trenches 
of the foe. 

But Darkie had gone. His work was done, 
he believed, for all in the zareba were 
doomed to destruction sooner or later. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


was vastly aggrieved. Conscience un- 
kindly whispered that there was some 
excuse for the Colonel's annoyance, and 
the blame in a measure was rightly laid at 
my door. Then self-justification clamoured 
Why should I submit to be 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—PEDAGOGIC DIFFICULTIES, 


hectored like a cringing eur? The insinua- 
tions were libellous. You are not at liberty 
to make damaging aspersions that injure 
a man's professional ability. I was per- 
fectly competent to educate the most 
refractory urchin. The process must be 


given time. You cannot suddenly bend 
a branch—/rangis si vires erperiere tuas— 
you must go to work gently and gradually. 
“ Beat the boy " is easily said and done. 
But it is not always wise—it is cutting the 
knot instead of patiently undoing it. It 
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was mainl; the Colonel’s fault: if he 
dressed his nephew decently there would 
be no risk of flying boots and flapping 
shirts. 

There was little use in shutting the door 
after the horse had bolted ; but I sent for 
the offender and severely reprimanded 
him. 

Rip, you are the veriest young imp of 
mischief and rascality that ever was! What 
do you mean by kicking off that boot ? ” 

Please, sir, some chap had bagged the 
lace, and it would not stick on." 

“ I believe you did it on purpose.“ 

Oh, sir—uncle is such a batey old 
chap. It was a spree! I never saw him 
so mad!“ 

“ You must not talk like that. You do 
not deny that you did it on purpose." 

* Please, sir, I never imagined I should 
take a straight shot—he ducked the wrong 
way." 

" Your uncle wants me to beat you. I 
think I ought to.” 

„Oh. no, sir. It was uncle's fault—any 
chap might have dodged it." 

I was in a dilemma. There were evidently 
two sides to the question. The uncle took 
one view ; the nephew took the other view. 
I sympathised with both, but I admit the 
bias of favour inclined towards the nephew. 
l male him sit down and write a polite 
letter of apology to his uncle. 

I wrote myself to Mr. Sipping-Rascallon, 
giving my version of the incident. I further 
went fully into the matter of his son's 
character, disposition, faults, and failings. 
I laid stress on my method of gradual 
training, of trying to lay hold of the boy's 
heart, of bringing him to see the necessity 
of improvement, rather than trying to drive 
him. I expressed my confidence of success, 
if given time, and I hoped that the father 
would not think it advisable to remove his 
son. I treated the Colonel's impetuosity 
with a light but firm touch, insisting that one 
.cannot deal with boys as an oflicer deals 
with men—that strict military discipline 
is incompatible with judicious toleration 
And gentleorrection. 

A few days later we had a visit from 
Rips maternal grandfather, a fine old 
General, who idolised his grandson and 
professed the semblance of a stern attitude 
kowards him, which, so far as I gathered 
from Rip's account of holiday experience, 
hid a pronounced flavour of pr 
The General walked about the grounds 
with his grandson for a while, and then he 
. asked to see ine. 

In the course of our interview he said: 
I am afraid my grandson is a harum- 
: Bcarum sort of a boy. It will not do to let 
him have too loose a rcin. I hope you beat 
.him enough—though I fancy you are too 
kind. Spare the rod and spoil the child 
was good enough in my day. What do you 
think ? ” 

It is a weighty question, General. The 
rod is no doubt salutary in some cases ; but 
I should be sorry to apply the adage indis- 
criminately. Rip—1 beg  pardon—your 
grandson has shortcomings, but I think I 
can succeed in dealing with them by gentle 
pressure. Violent medicines may do harm 

where milder remedies might work a cure. 
I endeavour to study a boy's character and 
disposition, and not to treat him as one of 
a homogeneous flock. You would not 
trust a doctor who had a universal medicine 
for all ailments, and never troubled about 
symptoms.” 

“ True, sir ; but I should equally mistrust 
a doctor who for fear of poisoning a patient 
never gave him anything stronger than 
sugar and water.” 

“I cannot take that as applicable to 
myself," I said, rather ruflled. It seemed 
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that the maternal relatives had formed 
a combine against Rip and me; and, with 
British antipathy to being bullied, I set my 
back against the wall and mentally ejacu- 
lated, “ Let em all come!" I resolved to 
stick to my guns and not to capitulate. 

But the General was not a bully. He 
soon let the matter drop, and turned to topics 
of general interest, and we parted in good 
humour. 

Nevertheless, by the next Indian mail 
I wrote again to Mr. Sipping-Rascallon, 
reporting further pressure, and I asked 
counsel from headquarters before adopting 
the strong measures recommended. My 
letter brought an answer from Rip's mother. 
She said: “I cannot imagine why my 
families desire so much to have poor Pat 
beaten. I don't, I am sure. 
certainly you will not chastise him to 
please my relations. I think you must be 
a better judge how to deal with boys than 
any of my relations ; and as for my brother, 
I should be sorry to have any child brought 
up by him, for he thinks that the same 
treatment that suits puppies does for 
children. So please do exactly what you 
think right for Pat. Personally, I think 
beatings do him more harm than good, 
and his faults are certainly not the kind to 
be cured by whippings. You may be sure 
that, whatever you do for Pat or to him, 
I shal be quite satisfied, and I never 
take any notice now of other people's 
opinien about him." 

I liked that letter: there was a spirit of 
kindly confidence in it, blent with a mother's 
fond affection—a desire for her son's good 
contending with a craving to spare him 
pain. May God bless loving mothers ! 

The envelope also contained a short note 
from Mr. Sipping-Rascallon, saying that he 
had written to his brother-in-law informing 
him that Pat would remain at Edenhurst 
until he went to Abbeyside. i 

The two letters greatly encouraged me. 
They spiked the hostile guns and gave me 
a free hand to go my own way. Henceforth 
I could snap my fingers at the irascible 
Colonel, and smile benignly upon the 
General. For, having the parents’ confi- 
dence, I also need care nothing for the 
opinion of the relatives. 

Things went smoothly for a while. The 
Colonel chewed the cud of mortification 
and treated me with frigid civility when he 
paid his visits. But circumstances arose 
which reached a climax in the discharge of 
another bomb aimed at removing Rip from 
Edenhurst. 

There was a neighbouring preparatory 
school—St. Aldwyn’s—with which we had 
wholesome rivalry, both as regarded games 
and scholastic successes. Rip had a cousin 
of about the same age at St. Aldwyn’s— 
Tom O'Brien. Colonel Dixon had a 
supreme contempt for Tom O’Brien, always 
adding the comment whenever he mentioned 
the boy's name to me, He's a regular fool, 
sir!" 

One afternoon the Colonel called on a 
special mission. I want you to lend me 
some examination- pa pers, he said. “I 
don't care what they are—the sort you use 
for your boys. I was speaking to Crossland 


(the master of St. Aldwyn's) the other day : 


about Tom's stupidity, and he actually had 
the impudence to say that probably Tom 
was no more stupid than Pat. Now I 
know Pat is sharp enough, and Tom is a 
regular fool, sir. I fired up. I said, ‘I will 
bet you five pounds Pat has twice the 
brains Tom has.’ ‘ Well, I don't mind 
taking you, he answered; ' we can easily 
prove it—set them the same examination 
and let us see what they can do.’ All 
right,’ said I, ‘done with you. The boys 
will be staying with me next holidays, and 
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they shall do an examination. I do not 
care what the subjects are—anything that 
a young chap ought to know—sums, 
history, geography, Latin. He agreed, so 
I want you to lend me some papers.“ 

This was a surprise—not to say a shock. 
Pat was the last boy in the world whom 
I would trust to uphold my credit in examin- 
ation. His writing was abominable, his 
papers were always disgracefully careless 
and untidy. Tom might be a regular fool, 
but Pat was as idle as he could be. I was 
staggered at the proposal. I hem’d and 
haw'd and showed a poor front. 

" I do not like the idea, Colonel. You 
see, all Pat's work is at present entirely 
immature. The trial could not prove 
satisfactory. Tom O’Brien may be a 
regular fool, but ——" 

“Well, sir,’ he interrupted, do you 
mean to suggest that Pat might come out 
second ? Ridiculous! Tom is an out-and- 
out fool —he can hardly spell his own name!“ 

I longed to say that no papers had yet 
been set in any subject which Pat could 
do decently. His sums were never right— 
his knowledge was a jumble of inaccurate 
muddle. You will lose your bet to a dead 
certainty. For very shame, spare us the 
ignominy of parading his incompetence ! 
But truth, as is generally the case, was 
incompatible with politeness. 

What I did say was, that such a course 
was altogether unusual—a breach of educa- 
tional etiquette. 

„That is absurd on the face of it," 
replied the Colonel. *' Bovs from different 
schools are always meeting in competitive 
examinations. One would imagine yon 
doubted the result. I tell you again, Tom 
O'Brien is an absolute fool, sir! It was 
barefaced impudence of Crosslaud to rai:^ 
the question. I am determined to humblo 
him in the dust!“ 

I tried to fence and dissimulate. The 
Colonel drowned my subterfuges with a 
flood of sarcasm. "There was no escape. 
With abject misgivings I fetched the papers, 
hoping that their learned appearance (got 
up in orthodox fashion like papers set for 
an Oxford schc.arship) might overawe 
him. Not so. He ran his eagle eye over 
the arithmetic, and remarked: “ A child of 
six years old at a board school would fioor 
those sums. Your standard is not very 
high. Pat has been with you two years.“ 

I was cornered in a tight place. Never 
had such a predicament enveloped me in 
its toils. I could only defend myself by 
saying that Pat was undoubtedly back- 
ward, and not fond of lessons, and I 
squirmed under the Colonel's counter- 
strokes. He rubbed it in—that a compe- 
tent master was expected to make good such 
deficiencies; that my system did not seem 
satisfactory. However, at last he went off, 
taking the unlucky papers with him. Heavy 
at heart I watched him turn the corner of 
the drive. 

The holidays came. Pat went to his 
uncle's, and I lived in daily dread of what 
the post might bring. It came at the end 
of & fortnight—a pompous blue envelope, 
containing the two sets of written papers, 
and also a long letter from the Colonel. 

I looked at Tom's papers first. 
were carefully written in  copper-plate 
style, and presented a commendable 
appearance. He had four sums right out 
of twelve, and two others with mistakes, 
but worked on the right method. His 
Latin was fairly respectable as far as it 
went. History and geography passable. 
Then I looked at Rip's e The 
familiar spidery scribble was rendered 
more hideous by blots and scratchings-out. 
Two sums appeared to be right, though 
many figures were so defaced by after- 
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thoughts that it was an act of charity to 
believe the sums to be correct. His Latin 
was certainly no better than Tom's. The 
barest modicum of sound information in 
history and geography compared un- 
favourably with Tom's honest and well- 
expressed efforts. There could be no two 
opinions about the ver iet. 

I uttered deep inward groans, and, as a 
criminal waiting for a judge to don the 
black cap, I turned a bleared eye towards 
the letter that contained the pronounce- 
ment of my doom. I cannot recall the exact 
words, but the gist of them implied that 
I could no more teach boys than a tom-cat 
could play Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata ; 
that Pat's education was a sorry farce; that 
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" I ASSURE you, monsieur, there can be no 

doubt whatever. I recognised the 
place directly we came within sight of it, and 
the very rock on which I was sleeping. I 
showed Omar the spot where the Emir’s 
servant fell." 

" And where the Kabyle was slain," 
-added our guide with a strange grunt. 

" Yes," continued Vincent eagerly; “I 
could not be mistaken; the whole place 
seemed fresh in my memory.” | 

The wanderers had finished their supper, 
and as we were all too excited to sleep we 
had gathered round Vincent to hear his 
account of the day's doings. The discovery 
of the valley had put him in the highest 
spirits; he appeared to have forgotten the 
perils by which we were surrounded and 
to be able to think of nothing but the 
treasure. 

* We will go down as soon as it is light," 
he said briskly, and begin the search at 
once, This attack on the village will be 
to our advantage. The valley is out of the 
way, and the Kabyles will be watching the 
passes through which our troops are most 
likely to return, if they return at all. We 
can hunt about at our pleasure, and after- 
wards cross the mountains farther to the 
west. Monsieur, I really believe the game 
is to us." 

* But we can spare only a limited time 
to the search," remarked M. Durande; 
“we have lost two days already, and our 
provisions are beginning to run short." 

* Omar can buy more." 

“ At great risk. My own idea is to keep 
out of the way of the natives as much as 
we can; altogether, if possible. I do not 
think we should devote more than three 
days to the search." 

„Three days, monsieur! The time will 
be more than ample. There are five of 
us, and not one in need of glasses to see a 
hole in a rock. We will start at sunrise, 
and I shall not be surprised if before it sets 
we have secured the treasure. Indeed, 
I shall be disappointed if we have not; 
I have a feeling that we shall be successful.” 

He talked so confidently that our hopes 
revived. We were eager to begin, and even 
before the dawn broke were on our way to 
the valley. Vincent went first ; the Kabyle 
and I brought up the rear. 

“ What do you think of all this?” I 
asked my companion. 

“We are in the hands of Allah," he 
answered simply. 
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under my treatment the boy was worse 
than an absolute fool. So much was hinted 
with the broadest emphasis. The letter 
concluded : ** I thought it fair to let you see 
the result, and I must request you to return 
the papers at once, as I shall forward them 
to Mr. Sipping-Rascallon, with the strongest 
recommendation that he should send Pat 
to Mr. Crossland, who evidently under- 
stands the art of teaching backward boys. 
He may have better success, and cannot 
have worse." 

I was too sick to be angry. I remem- 
ber indulging a hollow laugh. I returned 
the papers without comment. I did not 
attempt to exonerate myself by writing to 
Rip's father. It was the last straw—the 

(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XI!I.—A WEARISOME SEARCH. 


But do you believe that Vincent has 


found the right place?“ 

It is without doubt," he replied with a 
curious emphasis, for which I could not 
account. 

And whether we find this treasure or 
not, how much chance have we of crossing 
the mountains in safety!“ 

Ah, monsieur," said he, Allah alone 
can answer that question. He knows what 
is written ; my eyes are blind.” 

Having to give undivided attention to 
our animals, we stumbled along in silence 
for some distance, but presently, the ground 
becoming less rough, my companion spoke 
again. 

" Monsieur," said he, speaking in a 
whisper, is it true that you have no 
French blood in your veins ? " 

" Quite true,” I answered promptly, 
though wondering vaguely at the strange- 
noss of the question. I am English." 

“ Ah," said he softly, I have heard of 
the English; they are lions. Monsieur, 
you do not know my people." 

“ No, but from what I saw yesterday 
I should say they are lions too!”’ 

It is true, monsieur," he exclaimed, 
his eyes flashing, “ they are the bravest 
nation in the world. We gave the bodies 
of the Arabs to the birds of the desert; 
we have soaked our valleys with the blood 
of the Turks; the Spaniards came against 
us, and their flesh rotted on the mountains ; 
how these French fared you saw yesterday. 
They burned our village, but many heads 
were left in the keeping of the Ouled-Ascars.”’ 
. * You are an honest man, Omar, and 
your speech is true.” 

" And when our men burn powder, 
monsieur, they think little of life. They 
fight to kill, not to make prisoners of their 
enemies. "They ask for no mercy, and they 
show none." 

* Well," said I, making a poor attempt at 
a laugh, “seeing that at any moment we 
are likely to fall into their hands you might 
have chosen a pleasanter subject for con- 
versation." 

* I speak of set purpose," said he gravely. 
* Allah alone knows the future, but we are 
in great pril. Yesterday's work has 
roused the passions of my countrymen, and 
they will slay without mercy. There is but 
one chance for vou. Should danger come, 
demand the anaya ; if it is granted, you are 
safe." 

The anaya /" I echoed in bewilderment. 


camel's long.suffering back was bound to 
break. 

Judge of my feelings, if 
in course of time I receiv 
letter from the father: 

“ DEAR Mr. Ris DEN. — My brother-in-law 
has forwarded me some of Pat's examination- 
papers, with a letter urging me to send Pat 
to another school. I have no intention of 
following his advice. I know what Pat is, 
and I am confident you are doing your best 
for the boy. Give him time, and I am sure 
he will eventually do you credit.” 

Noble-hearted man! My soul went out 
to him with fervent gratitude and admira- 
tion. If only his words might be verified in 
the result ! 


ou can, when 
the following 


" It is a safeguard, a protection," he 
answered, and the man or woman who 
grants it will see that your life is held 
sacred." 

“ Why do you tell me all this, Omar?“ 

" Because," said he, speaking slowlv, 
“ you are in great danger, and I do not wish 
you to die." 

He fell to the rear, leaving me to plod on 
alone, lost in wonder at the strangeness of 
his conversation. Why had he told me 
these things ? Did he meditate treachery 
against my comrades ? Had the fight of 
the previous day aroused his anger against 
all Frenchmen’? I hardly thought so, 
and yet there was something strange and 
suspicious in his bearing. 

I went back in my memory to the first 
night when he came to our tent. He had 
appeared perfectly trustworthy. M. Dur- 
ande's friend had vouched for his honesty, 
ani he had, indeed, served us well. To his 
skilful guidance we owed our safety from 
the bands of wandering Arabs. ‘True, the 
first part of the journey had been taken 
against his advice, but after Vincent's story 
he had offered no opposition. Indeed, going 
into the matter carefully, I could see now that 
he had really desired us to visit the valley. 

“ If the fellow meant treachery,” I thought 
to myself, * he would not have taken the 
trouble to forewarn me. Pshaw! I am 
making a mountain out of a molehill. Of 
course there is danger, but we were aware 
of that all along. Still, it may be as well 
to remember his advice about the anaya / ” 

By this time the new day had fully 
dawned ; we were in the long-sought-for 


valley, and Vincent was talking somewhat 


excitedly to his two companions. 

There is the rock," said he, inting 
to the right. The Arab panoi along 
here, where we are standing. Do you see 
that big boulder on the left, with a curious 
shape, something like the head of a bull ? 
He was just opposite there when he became 
alarmed. He ran on perhaps a hundred yards, 
and then turned to fight. He died there.” 

“ And one of his assailants,” said Omar, 
who from the very first had displayed a 
particular interest in the story. 

" Yes, there were two of them, an old 
man and a young one. It was the old man 
I ran through with my bayonet. He was 
a ferocious-looking fellow, and he died hard. 
I shan't forget the scowl on his face when 
he felt the cold steel." 

And the young one ran off! 


* When he saw his comrade was dead. 
He was badly wounded, and I thought he 
had gone to rouse the tribe. It was a narrow 
thing for me when they came down. I was 
lucky in escaping." 

“ Yes," assented our guide dreamily, 
** you were lucky. It is not often my country- 
men lose their prey." 

" Well, they K id that time!” laughed 
the old soldier ; ** though I assure you it was 
no fault of theirs. Parbleu! 1 would rather 
be killed outright than run another such 
race! 

It is plain from your story," M. Durande 
broke in, "that we need not begin the 
search this side of the curiously shaped 
boulder.” 

“ No, monsieur, nor, I should say, for 
some distance on the other side. The Arab 
was going straight forward, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left.“ 

Well,“ said M. Durande, I propose that 
we secure the animals farther along the 
glen, and begin the search without delay. 
Though, for my part," he added. I have 
very little hope of success. If the Kabyle 
who escaped had heard of the treasure he 
would have set the whole tribe searching." 

* But he knew nothing of it," said Omar 
confidently, at which we all asked how he 
could tell. 

Because,“ he replied, “ the story would 
have been carried all over the mountains. 
At that time I had not left my village, and 
1 heard nothing of it." 

„Still, it may have been discovered 
since,” I remarked. 

It is unlikely," returned our guide. 
** The news would have reached me even in 
Algiers. We Kabyles, though belonging to 
different tribes, have a sure means of com- 
municating with each other." 

„Faith, muttered Vincent to me, “I 
can well believe that.” 

* Let us get on," suggested Ernest ; “ we 
are wasting time. I am all on fire to begin“; 
and, acting on his advice, we proceeded along 
the glen, past the big boulder, until we 
arrived at a spot where we could shelter the 
animals and conceal ourselves when neces- 
sary. 

The glen narrowed considerably, and to 
our great delight ended in & sheer wall of 
rock, up which it was absolutely impossible 
for any human being, however expert a 
mountaineer, to climb. On each side of us 
towered huge cliffs, broken and fissured in 
innumerable places. 

Ernest, his father, and Omar took the 
left-hand side; Vincent and I the right ; 
and, having off.saddled the animals and 
made them secure, we began our search. It 
was a wearisome business, and only the hope 
of finding the treasure kept us going. 

Hour after hour went by ; our backs ached 
with stooping; our eyes with straining. 
Foot by foot we examined the rocks, peering 
into every fissure, inserting our arms into 
every opening, crawling into every cave 
large enough to admit our bodies. For 
an hour at noon we rested, taking a little 
food and a drain of water—for we had but 
a scant supply of the precious fluid —and 
then began again. The afternoon drew to 
a close, and still we persevered, until the 
gathering gloom compelled us to desist. 
"Tired and disheartened, we returned to the 
place where the animals had been left. 

“One day gone," exclaimed Ernest 
gloomily, throwing himself on the ground. 

" And two to come!” cried Vincent 
cheerfully—the old soldier was the only 
one to show any signs of good spirits ; for 
Omar, though he laboured diligently, 
appeared to have but little interest in the 
probable result. 

“Twill need a handsome fortune to repay 
us for two more such days,” said I. There 
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isn't a pin's point on my body that doesn't 
ache. This searching for hidden treasure 
is a fine substitute for the rack." 

" Ah,” cried Vincent,“ wait till you get a 
glimpse of the jewels; you won't have an 
ache or a pain left; they will vanish like 
magic.” 

“ Who takes the first watch ?” 
Ernest sleepily. 

" We shan't trust it to you, at all events!” 
laughed Vincent. * The Kabyles would have 
to make a lot of noise before you gave the 
alarm. Go to sleep and dream of the jewels. 
Joseph can take the first watch, and I will 
relieve him. Then I'll waken Omar or vour 
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father. Can you keep your eyes open, 
Joseph ?” 
“Yes; I ache all over, but I am not 


particularly sleepy.” 

“ Good-night, then," he laughed. 
pain will help to keep you awake." 

Fortunately our rest was not disturbed, 
and early in the morning Omar and I, 
leaving the others to attend to the animals, 
went back over our tracks to procure a 
fresh supply of water. I endeavoured, 
but unsuccessfully, to induce him to renew 
his talk about the dangers besetting us. 
He was very taciturn, almost morose, and 
I felt glad when we rejoined our companions. 

" We will begin where we left off last 
night," said Vincent directly breakfast was 
over, “and I am hoping we shall have 
good luck." 

Lou cannot hope it more sincerely than 
I do," remarked Ernest. A few more days 


„The 


like yesterday, and I shouldn't care if there 


wasn't a jewel in the world. I wish they 
lay about as openly as in Sindbad's Valley 
of Diamonds ! ” 

* [n that case," I said, as we trudged off, 
* the glen would have been cleared years 
ago, and there would be none left for us.' 

" As many perhaps as there are nay,” 
he roplied. 

All that day, with very short intervals 
for the rest that was absolutely necessary, 
we laboured, quite without success, and 
almost without hope of it. We found 
numerous likely places, but every one was 
drawn blank, and we returned to our start- 
ing-point a wearied and, with the exception 
of Vincent, a dispirited crowd. 

" We shall reach the end of the glen 
to-morrow,” he remarked, and, as the 
Arab couldn't have climbed the precipice, 
we are almost obliged to cc.ae across the 
spot where he dropped his load." 

“I admire your faith, Vincent," said I, 
smiling in spite of my low spirits. 

" You will admire it more to-morrow," 
he retorted, ' when we are handling the 
Emir’s jewels!” and with that he began 
feeding the animals. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
TZEASURE. 


IT was the afternoon of the third day, 
and Vincent and I had reached the wall 
of rock at the end of the glen. My com- 
rade stood looking at it in perplexity. It 
was as steep as the side of a house, and 
except at the very base appeared unbroken. 

“ There is no hiding-place up there," re- 
marked the old soldier dolefully, for even 
he had begun to lose hope. ‘ We must try 
along near the ground, and if the jewe's 


aren't in one of these fissures, why, we must 


abandon the search. "Tis a pity, too!” 

* "TIwould be a greater pity staying here 
to starve. Ah, this seems a likely place! 
I wonder if one could get in there." 

"A tight squeeze, but it might be 
managed.“ 

Just above the ground, in the face of the 
rock, was a long, narrow fissure, through 
which I inserted my hand and arm. 
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“There seems to be no bottom,” I 
observed, groping about carefully. 

V incent at once became excited. Per- 
haps 'tis a cave. Here, let me try!" 
And, fixing the bayonet of his musket, he 
lay down flat, thrust the weapon inside, 
and lowered it cautiously. 

It isn't very deep," he muttered ; tlie 
steel touches the ground. In with you, 
Joseph, feet first, and let yourself drop. 
Parbleu! if this should be the very spot! 
Make haste, you rascal! I'm burning w. th 
impatience." 

" Don't run away and leave me as soon 
as I have passed out the jewels," I laughed, 
preparing to enter the opening. 

As Vincent had discovered, the cave was 
shallow, and it proved to be of small ex- 
tent. It was, of course, perfectly dark, 
and, as I had no means of procuring a light, 
I was compelled to crawl about on my 
hands and knees, feeling as well as I could 
for anything in the nature of a packet. 
The cave, however, was empty, and pre- 
sently I called to Vincent to help me 
out. 

No luck?” said he. Are you sure 
you haven't missed something?“ 

Quite sure," I answered rather crossly, 
brushing the dirt from my clothes. 

Oh!" "The exclamation was one of 
joy, surprise, and incredulity blended, and 
we turned hurriedly in the direction of the 
sound. ‘There was Ernest, his face white, 
his eyes wide open, standing on a jutting 
rock several feet from the ground. We 
ran over to him quickly, even Omar's 
usually stolid face betraying a little excite- 
ment. 

“Come up!” cried Ernest. I' ve found 
it! I've found it! Fancy my finding it! 
Isn't it wonderful? Bravo, Vincent! I 
believe I had half begun to think you were 
crazy." 

“Hush! Speak quietly! Sound travels 
far, and we don’t want to bring a swarm 
of Kabyles about our ears—just now, least 
of all.” 

The crag on which Ernest stood pro- 
jected from the rest, forming a kind of 
curved ledge, and where it joined the cliff 
was a fairly deep and wide fissure. Across 
the opening had lain three or four pieces of 
rock, apparently broken off from the clitf 
above. One of these Ernest had removed 
in order more easily to probe the fissure 
with a hooked stick which he had cut for 
himself; the others he had rolled away 
afterwards. . 

“ I let the stick down,” he cried, speaking 
rapidly, for he was bubbling over with ex- 
citement, “and swung it about. It struck 
against something hard—metal of some: 
sort, I am certain. Then the hook of the 
Stick caught in some soft substance, and: 
when I pulled it up—see here!" and he 
showed us a piece of half-rotted canvas.' 
“There is a bag at the bottom of that 
hole," he added, and a box as wel. We' ve 
got the treasure, sure enough! 

„Not exactly," remarked Vincent, but 
if it's there we soon will have it." And 
without more ado he let himself down, 
while we crowded round anxiously, eager 
to learn the result. 

“There is a sack here," said he ex- 
citedly, “but it has burst. Omar, fetch 
one of our small bags. Be quick!” 

* What about the box ?" asked Ernest. 
* Can you feel it?“ 


" Yes; it's in the corner, and seems 
fairly heavy. Lean well over while I lift 
itup. Ready? Now!" 


We got the box up without much diffi- 
culty, and placed it on the ground. It was 
a fair-sized coffer of some whitish m>tal, 
perhaps silver, but terribly tarnished, and 
it had heavy clasps an! hinges. 
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* A pretty good weight for the Arab to 
carry about! observed M. Durande. 

“ His horse would bring it here," I sug- 
gested, ** and when he returned the animal 
would be left at the mouth of the glen. 
He probably intended to carry the box and 
the sack one at a time." 

Here comes Omar with the bag!” cried 
Ernest. What have you got to put in it, 
Vincent?“ 
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‘It was a fair-sized coffer of some whitish metal.“ 


Gold coins, as far as I can make out; 
there's a heap of them on the ground. 
Hand down the bag." 

Having filled it, a passed it up, and then 
we helped him get out himself. 

" Now,” said he briskly, “ the first thing 
is to get under cover, where we can examine 
our find without any prying eyes. I must 
say the fellow selected a capital spot for 
his hiding- place.“ 
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He took up the coffer, I carried the heavy 
bag, and, descending the rocks, we retraced 
our steps along the glen in a state of wild 
excitement. We kept a keen look-out, 
nevertheless, but not a soul appeared in 
sight, and we felt perfectly satisfied that no 
one watched our proceedings. s 

Vincent had concluded rightly that the 
sack contained gold coins. They were large 


and heavy, and bore a design with which 
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none of us 
was acquaint- 
ed. But, in- 
deed, we felt 
little interest 
in the coins, 
being too 
anxious to 
discover the 
contents of 
the coffer. It 
took a con- 
siderable time 
to break off 
the clasps, but 
at length the 
box was 
forced open, 
and we 
uttered a cry 
of delight. 

My knowledge of precious stones was ex- 
ceedingly limited, but the beauty of these 
fairly took away my breath. They were 
twenty in number, of different shapes and 
colours, but all of a at size, and their 
brilliance was beyond conception. After 
the first uncontrollable exclamation we sat 
and gazed at them in silence. 

“ Well,” said Vincent presently, “ I fancy 
I could put up with a good many hardships 
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for such a haul as that! Now, the next 
thing is, what are we going to do with 
them?“ 

Were you thinking of throwing them 
away ?" I inquired, with a chuckle. 

Not exactly; but we must come to some 
arrangement. We have a long way to 
travel before they are of any value to us. 
Who is going to take charge of them!?“ 

** You are the best to do that," I suggested. 


I wouldn't do it,” he answered flatly. 

“ Nor I,” said Ernest and his father in a 
breath. 

No,“ observed Vincent, * I didn't sup- 
pose you would. We aren't out of the wood 
yet, by a long way; and it would be awkward 
if the Kabyles got hold of the man who 
carried the booty. What I propose is that 
we share up now, and let each be responsible 
for his own." 

Impossible!“ 


declared M. Durande. 


Who is to say what each jewel is worth?“ 


" What does it matter, monsieur ? 
Divide them how you will, there is a for- 
tune for each one of us. Four into twenty 
oes five ; pick out any five you will for me, 
and I shall be satisfied." 

“I think," said M. Durande quietly, 
“that Omar should be included in this 
division. We should never have found the 
treasure but for his assistance.“ 

" Very good," replied the old soldier; 
let him take his share like the rest. That 
will mean four apiece, and I don't think 
any of us will 9951 to beg for a living.“ 

Our guide was standing at the entrance 
to our hiding-place keeping watch, and 
Ernest called to him to come over. He 
listened calmly to our suggestion, but re- 
fused to take any of the jewels. For one 
thing, he said, he could not dispose of them 


without danger, and for another he would 
only obtain à mere fraction of their true 
value. If we wished to reward him, he 
would prefer that we gave him a share of 
the gold coins. There were many money- 
changers of his acquaintance in Algiers to 
whom he could dispose of them. 

* I believe, after all, that is the wiser 
plan," M. Durande remarked ; and, as the 
rest of us agreed with him, we each took a 
few of the coins, and gave the bag with the 
bul& of the gold to Omar. 

The division of the jewels was not such 
an easy matter. M. Durande urged Vin- 
cent to take the largest share, but the old 
soldier would not listen to his suggestion. 
“ Share and share alike," said he. So at 
last, after numerous trials, we separated 
them into four groups, five in a group. 
Then we bade Vincent choose first, but he 
would not do even this. 

Let us draw," he suggested; then 
no one need choose. That is the fairest 
way." 

Picking up four small smooth stones of 
similar size and shape, he scratched on 
them with his knife the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and placed them in his hat. 

Now,“ he exclaimed jovially, whoever 
draws the stone with the figure 1 on it will 
have the first pile, and so on. I hope I 
have made the figures plain enough. Do 
you agree to that plan, monsieur ? ” 

“ Certainly," replied my patron, since 
you will not let us force you to take the 
advantage.” l 

“ Then draw first, monsieur, if you 
please,” said he, shaking up the stones in 
the hat. 

It was a novel kind of lottery, but whether 
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anything in particular depended upon it we 
could not judge, nor, indeed, were we greatly 
concerned. I remember that the fourth 
pile fell to my share, and the first to Vin- 
cent's, the second and third going to Ernest 
and his father. 

* Now," continued the old soldier, “ the 
next thing is to secrete them in our clothing 
—fortunatelv they do not occupy much 
space—and then we must discuss our future 
movements." 

Omar was called in to aesist at the con- 
ference, but he gave us little help. He 
listened patiently to all that was said, but 
in answer to our questions as to what 
chance we had of crossing the mountains 
his invariable reply was that we were in the 
hands of Allah. If it was written that we 
should die, well, then we should die, either 
on the mountains or in the plains. 

" Do you think the expedition is at an 
end?“ I asked Vincent. 

" Yes," he replied promptly. "I have 
taken part in several raids like the one we 
saw. Of course, if our troops return things 
will be very awkward for us." 

It will mean death," said M. Durande 
gravely. 

That is true, monsieur, and yet we 
must take the risk. We have agreed that 
it is impossible to turn back. We need 
expect no more mercy from Buonaparte's 
tools than from the tribesmen." 

“ Well, there is one other suggestion to 
consider. Why should not the two boys 
return ? Joseph is quite safe, being an 
English subject, and there is nothing against 
Ernest.” 

“ There is something in that, monsieur. 
The youngsters would most likely lose their 


A brave boy and a brave speech! 
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jewels, but I don't think they would come 
to any harm themselves.“ 

The strongest objection to that pro- 
posal,” said Ernest, laying a hand on his 
father's arm, is that Joseph and I do not 
wish to be parted from you. How can we 
leave you in the midst of such terrible 
danger ? What should I answer my mother 
when she asked why you had not returned 
with me? Father, she would rather I died 
with you than know that I had played a 
coward's part. Whatever is in store for us, 
my dear father, we must meet it together.” 

Brave boy! cried Vincent delightedly. 
Mon- 
sieur, there is no need for further talk; 
the boy has settled the matter. In the 
morning we will set out on our journey, and 
Omar shall guide us by the safest route to 
Djidgelly. Is that not so, Omar?“ 

" What is written, is written," replied 
the Kabyle, drawing his bournous more 
closely around him. 

“ A cheery comforter!” exclaimed the 
old soldier. ‘‘ Monsieur, I would advise 
you to get a long sleep ; you look tired." 

""Tis the excitement, Vincent. I shall 
be all right to-morrow.” 

M. Durande spoke brightly, even cheer- 
fully, but his face was very pale and drawn, 
and I noticed that he shivered slizhtly. 
The hardships of the life on board the 
hulks and in the camp had left their mark 
upon him, and, looking at his face, I was 
seized with a sudden dread lest he should 
not have sufficient strength for the forth- 
coming journey. But I said nothing of m 
fears to Ernest, and tried hard to banis 
them from my mind. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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THE REAVEBS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WiLLIAM A. Bryce anp H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


* esses t” cried Rob Darroch, so un- 

expectedly that St. Maur gave an 
astonished bound on the bare back of his 
pony. " Eureka! If that isn’t a scrumptious 
ophioglossi olius ! ” 

“What on earth !" stuttered the 
Duke in a testy voice. There you go! 
startling me most out of my skin with your 
nonsense. Look here, Rob Darroch—look 
here, don't you get off your nag. or these 
wild Yahoos from Borneo There, didn't 
I tell you? They think you are trying to 
escape, you ‘botanical monomaniac! I say, 
Mr. Scavaig, please don’t let your men 
lamm Rob over the head. He doesn’t 
mean any harm. He's only a botanist — 
quite harmless. He only wants that little 
fiddling plant over there with the yellow 
bloom. Of all the asses, Rob Darroch, I 
think you're the——” 

“ I tell you ! " cried the excited Rob, who 
was now struggling in the arms of Dougal 
Ciar, it's the Ranunculus ophtoglosst olius, 
and in flower too! It's as rare—as rare as— 
My word! if that isn’t Cystopteris montana 
growing beside it! 

They had gained the head of the narrow 
ravine, and were debouching on to the 
banks of the lovely little moorland loch, at 
this point fringed by the verdure of mountain 
shrubbery and grass. Lord Archie recog- 
niselthespot. It was here that the Highland 
bull had startled Jack, the Shetland, and 
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CHAPTER XIX.—'‘‘ TA CURRAGH." 


set him off on that rampage through the l 


pine-wood which had ended in his lordship 
being precipitated into a furze-bush. 

“ Wis it the wee bit herbe ye were seekin’, 
lad ?" asked Calum Scavaig, slackening 
his swinging gait and addressing Rob in a 
not unkind tone. Ay. ay, yell be for 
snooving aboot like my lass Oina efter the 
wee bit herbs, and seeing bonnieness where 
ither folk see naething but ugliness. Aweel, 
lad, I like you for it.’ 

So saying, the reaver culled the plants with 
his own hand, gave them to Rob, and 
motioned his men to proceed. 

“Wonder who ‘my lass Oina’ is?" 
thought the grateful botanist as he re- 
mounted his pony. For the matter of 
that, I wonder what the whole collieshangie 
means. It’s beyond me. I suppose we've 
been trespassing and poaching on some 
estate, though I can't imagine. how anyone 
can lug us off like this for camping on an 
open moor. Let's see what St. Maur 
thinks." 

He guided his pony alongside the Duke's, 
and whilst he carefully pressed the new- 
culled specimens between the leaves 
of a bulky note-book, whispered: ''Say, 
old man, what do you make of this ? Who 
is Calum Scavaig, and where on earth is he 
taking us ? " 

St. Maur shook his head. “ Don’t know 
in the least, though I fancy Orme Angus 


does; but I think Calum Scavaig is the 
Chief High Sheriff of Lorne, and these 
Wild Men from Borneo with him are his 
constables, and we'll see the inside of a 
British prison in forty winks. Jeames 
told me there was a big house near here 
yclept Poll-what’s-its-name. Well, it seems 
to me we've been camping witbout leave 
on the Poll-what’s-its-name land, and the 
Sheriff has been sent after us.“ 

This talk brought them down to the edge 
of the loch, where the ponies drew up as if 
from habit and bent over the water, lapping 
at it with languid tongues. 

Before them, across the loch, the furze- 
clad mountain towered, a great yellow bulk, 
over the dark cliffs at its foot. To left and 
right the pines climbed the slopes, till they 
stood out against the sky no bigger than 
eyelashes, lending to the foothills a quaint, 
fringed aspect. A rough smack of resin 
was in the air—a clean smell of trees. The 
woods were singing in the wind, which blew 
freshly from the west, making the nodding 
white silene and pink thrift at the water's 
edge bend before it, and a single bird in 
a rowan-tree—not singing, but chirruping 
bashfully — made a pleasant out-of-doors 
prattle, cheerful, natural, and stirring. 

Calum Scavaig slung his fowling-piece 
over his shoulder and patted St. Maur on 
the back. 

" My mannie, he said, “I've heard a’ 
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Fou were sayin’, and let me tell ye, I'm 
not the Shirra o' Lorne. Na, na, far frae it. 
That same Shirra is a muckle unfreen’ to 
Calum Scavaig na Dunaigh, the outlaw. 
There have been crackit heids—and rowth 
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nae harm. I cannae just be sure which o' 
you is Lord Guilderoy—that's the deefi- 
culty—but you are he, my lad, I’m thinkin’.” 

He patted St. Maur on the back once 
more. 


Dougal Ciar on ta Curragh ”’ 


of them—ere now between the Shirra’s 
men and mine. 

" Dinna fash yoursel’s, my lads," he 
continued, addressing St. Maur, Darroch, 
and Archie generally. You will come to 


“Him! He's not!” shouted the indig- 
nant Archie. He—he calls himself the 
Duke of Seven Dials ! " 

* Aweel,” said Calum, let that be as it 
may—let that flee stick to the wa’. One 


of you is kin to the Kilbarchans o' Polkem- 
met, of that I've proof positive, and——” 
He broke off with a dark scowl on his face 
and clenched his fists: then burst out 
angrily—“ The  Kilbarchans! They hae 
ta’en my boy Ronald and shut him up at 
Polkemmet. They hae sent for the Shirra— 
they hae But it’s Gourlay, the land- 
steward, wha I've to thank for it a’! Wae’s 
me that I dinna shoot him in the gorge like 
a wild buck! Wae’s me that I let him 
gang when I had gotten him at ma gun-end ! 
Wae's me (by the soul of 5t. Maronoch !) 
if I dinna weise a brace of balls through his 
harn-pan before a's dune!“ 

As Calum went on in this manner, his 
cavernous black eyes contracted and dilated 
their pupils alternately, until they seemed 
actually to flash w:th flame, while he thrust 
forward and drew back his foot, grasped the 
hilt of the hunting-knife he wore, and 
clenched and unclenched his fists till the 
lads gave way about him in alarm. 

And I," he said, in the same muttered 
but deep voice of st:fled passion—'* I, who 
rightly own Polkemmet, to be hunted like 
an otter, or a sealgh, or a salmon upon the 
shallows, and that by such a man as Gour- 
lay! I to be branded as an outlaw, my 
bairn Ronald treated as the cub of the hill- 
fox! I—— 

“But nae mair o’ this,” he broke off 
harshly. Then in a calmer tone: “ You 
needna fear, laddies. I hold ye as hostages 
for my son Ronald’s safe-keeping, but I'll 
no’ treat ye ill. 

“ Dougal Ciar ! " he cried, and rattled out 
a sentence in Gaelic of which the lads could 
only catch the word curragh. 

Aich ay! ta curragh,” said Dougal, and 
dashed into a clump of willow-bushes on the 
bank of the loch. 

"I say, Rob, who's Ronald, and. what 
does this outlaw business mean, and what's 
curragh ? " whispered St. Maur in his chum’s ` 
ear. 

“ Curragh's the Gaelic word for boat, I 
think,” answered Darroch in the samo 
guarded tone. But wait and see.” 

They waited, and presently Dougal re- 
appeared on the water side of the willow 
covert, paddling along—not a boat, but a 
raft: a raft composed of three layers of 
pine-logs lashed together with ropes, large 
enough to float comfortably the entire 


party. — ; * 

The hirsute Celts lifted the boy hostages 
from the backs of the ponies, carried them 
bod.ly to the curragh, and deposited them 
on board. A moment afterwards they 
had pushed off, poling with long sapling 
trunks like oars, leaving the ponies and the 
donkey Rotterdam on the bank of the loch 
in charge of the old smoke-dried Highlander 
with the venerable grey beard. 

(To be continued.) 
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I was too soon after dawn for the earth 
to be thoroughly warm, the next day, 
when the crew reached the boathouse, for 
the last practice before the race. There 
was to be a spin, mainly for the benefit of 
the new bow oar. Little Stringer wore a 
heavy p^a-jacket, and a silk muffler around 
his neck, but the four oarsmen disdained 
to. wrap up more than usual, in spite of the 
freshness of the morning. It was early in 
May, and the cool air blowing across the 
river was sweet and invigorating. Early 
primroses dotted the grass under the hedge- 
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rows, and a lark shot up from the meadow 
near the waterside, with a burst of song to 
welcome the glorious spring sunris?. 

“ Smooth water, and all to ourselves,” 
observed Royal, as the boat slid into the 
river. Now, Ashmore, we will see what 
is in you." 

The regular cours?—a measured mile 
from Cundell’s Steps to the big hayrick," 
added Stringer, as he seated himself in th? 
stern and grasped the tiller-ropes. Ware 
Riker's Bend!“ 

" We know all about Riker’s Bend, 


Stringer," grunted Wills, as he and Royal, 
pulling two and stroke respectiveiy, held 
their oars ready to drop into the rowlocks 
as soon as their craft should be pushed awav 
from the landing-steps. 

Order in the boat!“ commanded Royal 
sharply, and the light shell swung out to 
the middle of the stream. 

Jack Royal looked anxiously over his 
shoulder, as they paddled toward Cundell's 
Steps. He had gone up to Grant after 
toa, the evening before, as the latter was 
mopiug by himself in a corner of the play- 


ground, and had asked him if he would fire 
the starting-pistol and coach Ashmore from 
zhe shore in the practice spin. 

“Pm a little funky about Riker's Bend. 
vou know," Royal had said. If we do not 
all work like a perfect machine as we go 
round, Montford will row away from us 
there, and that means Wellminster losing 
the cup." 

“It won't be my fault if we do lose it, 
will it ?" was Grant's rejoinder. I can't 
teach Ashmore how to row. However, I'll 
tire the pistol and do what I can to prevent 
the boat running into the shore at the Bend 
through his clumsiness.” 

** You'll be at the river at Cundell’s Steps 
at seven, then?“ 

* Yes ; I'll be there, although it's strange 
that you want me," growled Grant un- 
graciously, turning on his heel. 

Now, as they paddled to the starting- 
point the next morning, Jack Royal was 
wondering whether the surlv promise would 
be kept, although he could not bring himself 
to believe anything else. 

Vo you see Grant over there, Stringer?“ 
he asked. 

* No. I don't suppose the precious old 
slacker will come," replied the cox. He's 
so raw over being dropped out of the boat 
that he wouldn't do even that much for the 
crew." 

* You are wrong. There he is," cried 
Royal, who had caught sight of Grant 
walking toward the river, half hidden by the 
drooping branches of a large willow. 

Stringer grunted, and then yelled at Ash- 


» 


more: Steady, there, bow! Mind your 
swing! You're almost as wobbly as 
Grant ! " 


The little coxswain did not like the former 
bow oar, and he was always outspoken in 
his sentiments. 

“Grant is not a bad fellow at heart," 
protested Royal. 

" Oh, of course! That's the way you 
always are, Royal. You think every 
bounder in the school is good at heart, and 
Easy all!" screamed the cox, suddenly 
pulling up in his-scolding of Royal, as the 
long nose of the outrigger shot past the 
Steps, parallel with Grant on the bank. 

Grant held a revolver, loaded with blank 
cartridges, in his right hand, ready to give 
the signal, and Royal hoped that he had got 
over his ill-temper of the afternoon before. 

„Run down the towpath with us, will 
you ?" shouted Royal. 

All right!” responded Grant. 

There was nothing in his tone to tell of 
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his inner feelings, and the expression on his 
face was inserutable. 

„That duffer doesn't know even how to 
sit in a boat," Grant was saying to himself, 
as he watched Ashmore. ‘ Perhaps when 
they have seen what a mess he makes of it 
in practice, they will want me to row 
number one in the race, after all." 

* Hold the watch on us, Grant," called 
out Royal cheerily. “ We ought to do the 
mile in tive-forty-four, if not better.” 

All right! Get ready!” 

Stringer gave the orders, “ Back water, 
one and three! Pull easy, two and four!“ 
and the boat swung round, pointing down 
the river, the four oarsmen, like hounds 
straining at the leash, waiting for the signal. 

Grant forgot for the time being his dis- 
appointment in being displaced by Ashmore, 
and it was with the keen eye of a thorough 
oarsman that he had watched the crew 
paddling down to the starting-point at 
Cundell’ s Steps. 

" I will count ten seconds," he announced. 
“The tenth will b» the pistol. shot.“ 

„All right!" shouted back Stringer. 
* Look out, bow and two! Keep her head 
straight!“ 

Grant saw that the boat was in position, 
the four oarsmen bending forward ready to 
catch the water, and slowly counted. As he 
reached “eight” Stringer, hands on the 
tiller-rop23, clutched tighter, and he pre- 
pared to lean forward at the start. Nine.“ 
The four lady at the oars could not have 
borne the tense excitement for more than 
another second. 

Bang went the pistol, and after a short 
stroke the four oars swung out, and with 
Royal setting a speed of thirty-six strokes 
to the minute, the frail narrow craft leaped 
forward, straight down the river. Grant 
was running at the top of his speed along the 
towpath. He wanted to reach the high 
protecting bank known as Riker’s Bend to 
see the finish. He had timed the start, and 
his watch was still in his hand. As he 
bounded to the top of the bank th» boat was 
just sweeping past the hayrick, and he saw 
that the mile had been done in five minutes 
and thirty-nine seconds. 

Grant waited at the top of Riker's Bend 
until the boat came back, the four oarsmen 
working like clockwork. Then he strolled 
over to the boathouse. 

Royal was radiant as he stepped to the 
landing-stage, and gave his hand to Ashmore. 

Splendid. old chap!” he cried. “ You 
were as steady as a church, and we went 
around Rikers Bend without a break, 
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NISÀN ISLAND: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE OLD TRADING DAYS IN 


6 the faded little volume the 
reader sees à wood engraving of the 
authoress, à remarkably handsome young 
woman of about twenty years of age, 
dressed in the quaint fashion of those days. 
As a matter of fact she was only four-and- 
twenty when her book was published. 
In a brief preface she tells us that her 
object in writing a book was not for the 
purpose of exciting interest in her own 
experiences of a remarkable voyage, but 
in the hope that it would arouse philan- 
thropic endeavour to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of American seamen.. 


Throughout 


By Lovis BEckE, 
Author of * Sonny," “Bella of Barina,” etc. 


PART II. 


the volume there is a vein of deep, yet 
unobtrusive piety, and the reader is struck 
with her self-effacement, her courage, her 
reverent admiration for her young sailor 
husband, and her pride in his gallant ship 
and sturdy crew of native-born American 
and English seamen. 

In the Antarctic the young couple sailed 
many seas, and visited many lands, and 
everywhere they seem to have been the 
recipients of unbounded hospitality and 
attention, especially from their own country- 
people and English merchants and naval 
and military men. It is very evident— 
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although we were doing thirty-eight to the 
minute just then. Do as well a3 thit in the 
race this afternoon and the cup is ours. 
Eh, Stringer?“ 

" He certainly is an improvement over 
Grant," admitted Stringer, who never 
allowed himself to be enthusiastic in prais- 
ing anyone. I hope he won't get nervous 
in the race, as some of them do." 

“ Oh, dry up, Stringer!“ put in Ashmore. 
"Ishan't be nervous You don't think I 
shall, do you, Royal?" 

" What was the time for that mile, 
Grant *" asked Royal, ignoring Ashmore's 
question. 

“ Five - thirty - nine!” 
shortly. 

"'Thit wins the race, you fellows,” 
shouted Royal exultantlv. — Montford 
never has done it in less than five-forty- 
one!“ 

No one took any more notice of Grant, 
but, as he tramped back to the school build- 
ings alone, dark thoughts were surging 
through his brain. The success of Ashmore 
in the place in the boat which had been 
his own maddened him. As Royal had said, 
Grant was not ordinarily bad at heart, but 
the demon of jealousy was whispering a foul 
temptation to him now, anl, as he thought 
of the praise showered upon Ashmore, he 
inclined an all too willing ear to the tempter. 

" Royal thinks he will win the race 
because he has dropped me, does he?" 
was his savage reflection. Perhaps he 
won't. p 


replied Grant 


1 


We shall see ! 

The breakfast-bell was ringing as the crew 
of the racing-boat got back to the school, 
and an eager group of boys surrounded them 
to ask how the practice had gone off. 

Good,“ answered Stringer. We've a 
bow now that we can depend on. That was 
all we wanted. We will bring home the cup 
this afternoon." 

“ Yes, I think Stringer's right," added 
Royal, smiling. 

Grant saw a dozen bovs slap Ashmore on 
the back as they congratulated him, and 
heard a porfect babel of voices, all making 
the sam? confident assertion that Well- 
minster would beat Montford badly in the 
forthcoming four-our race. 

** Sot of beasts ! " muttered Grant. Not 
on? cares for me, or the rotten way I've 
been treated. But I'll show them, and that 
prig Ashmore, too. He is conceited enough 


_to think his rowing number one will win the 


race. I'll take it out of him, for Wellminster 
is not going to win! 
(To be conclud-d ) 


SOUTH SEAS. 


even if only judging from her picture—that 
she was a very charming young lady of the 
utmost vivacity; and, in addition to this, 
she was an accomplished linguist, and 
otherwise highly educated. She tells her 
story in the most naive and delightful 
manner, and the reader’s heart warms to 
the little woman. 

"I am," she says, the daughter of 
Captain John Wood, of New York, who 
die! at New Orleans on November 14, 
1811. He was then master of the ship 
Indian Hunter. . He died when I was so 
young that if I please myself with thinking. 
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that I remember him, I could not have been 
& judge of his virtues; but it has been a 
source of happiness to me that he is spoken 
of by his contemporar‘ss as a man of good 
sense and great integrity.” 

When fifteen years of age, Miss Wood 
met her cousin, young Captain Morrell, 
& young man who had gained a reputation 
for his seamanship, and as a navigator. 
They were mutually attracted to each 
other, and in a few months were married. 
Then he sailed away on a two years’ voyage, 
returned, and again set out, this time to the 
little known South Seas. Absent a year— 
during waich time a son was born to him— 
he was so pleased with the financial results 
of ths voyage, that he determined on a 
s2cond ; and his wife insisted on accompany- 
ing him, though he pleaded with her to 
remain, and told her of the dangers and 
tecrors of a long voyage in unknown seas, 
the islands of which were peopled by ferocious 
and treacherous cannibals. 

But she was not to be deterred from sharing 
her husband’s perils, and with an aching 
heart took farewell of her infant son, whom 
she left in care of her mother; and on 
September 2, 1829, the Antarctic sailed 
from New York. The cruise was to last 
two years, and the object of it was to seek 
for new sealing-grounds in the Southern 
Ocean, and then go northward to the 
Pacific Islands and barter with the natives 
for sandal-wood, béche-de-mzr, pearls, and 
pearl-shell. 

The crew of the brigantine were picked 
men, ani all of them gave Morrell a written 
plelge to abstain from drinking spirite of 
any kind during the entire voyage. Morrell, 
though a strict disciplinarian, seems to have 
had their respect and even affection through- 
out, and that he was a man of iron resolution 
and dauntless courage the book gives 
ample testimony. One of the crew was 
Mrs. Morrell’s younger brother. 

After some months’ sealing at the Auck- 
land Islands, and visiting New Zealand, 
where the Morrells were entertained by the 
missionary John Williams, the brigantine 
made a highly successful cruise among the 
islands of the South Pacific, and then 
Morrell went to Manila to dispose of his 
valuable cargo. This he did to great 
advantage, 
daring spirit impelled him to make another 
voyage among the islands. This time, 
however, he left his wife in Manila, where 
she soon found many friends, who after- 
wards nursed her through a severe illness. 

“ On the seventy-fifth day after the sail- 
ing of the Antarctic," she writes, as I was 
looking with a glass from my window, as 
I had done for many days previously, I saw 
my husband's well-known signal at the 
mast-head of an approaching vessel. . . . 
I was no sooner on board than I found 
myself in my husband's arms; but the 
szene was too much for my enfeebled 
frame, and I was for some time insensible. 
On coming to myself, I looked around and 
saw my brother, pale and emaciated. 
My forebodings were dreadful when I 
perceived that the number of the crew 
was sadly diminished from what it was when 
I was last on board. I dared not trust 
myself to make any inquiries, and all seemed 
desirous to avoid explanations. I could 
not rest in this state of mind, and ventured 
to ask what had become of the men. My 
husband, with his usual frankness, sat down 
ani detailed to me the whole affair, which 
was as follows: 

" [t seems that six weeks after leaving 
Manila (here I omit some unimportant 
details) he came to six islands that were 
surrounded by a coral reef." (The Sir 
Charles Hardy group.). Here was a 
plenty of béche-de-mer, and he made up his 


and once more his restless, 
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mind to get a cargo of this, and what pearl. 
shell he could procure. . . . On May 21 he 
sent a boat's crew on shore to clear away the 
brush and prepare a place to cure the 
béche-de-mer. The natives now came off 
to the vessel, and seemed quiet, although 
it was evident that they had never seen a 


white man before, and the islands bore no 


trace of ever having been visited by civilised 
men. 

The people were a large, savage-looking 
race, but Mr. Morrell was lulled to security 
by their civil and harmless (sic) appearance, 
and their fondness of visiting the vessel 
to exchange their fruits for trinkets and 
other commodities attractive to the savages 
in these climes. They were shown in 
perfect friendship all parts of the vessel, 
and appeared pleased with the attentions 
paid them.. . The forge and all the 
blacksmith’s tools, but the savages soon 
stole the greater part of them. This was 
an unpropitious circumstance, but Mr. 
Morrell thought that he could easily recover 
them; and to accomplish this, he took six 
of his men, well armed, and marched 
directly to the village where the king lived. 
This was a lovely place, formed in a grove 
oftrees. Here he met two hundred warriors, 
all painted for battle, armed with bows 
and arrows ready for an onset, waving their 
war plumes, and eager to engage. On 
turning round he saw nearly as many more 


in his rear—it was a critical moment—the. 


slightest fear was sure death. * 


* Mr. Morrell addressed his comrades, 
and, in a word, told them that if they did 
not act in concert, and in the most daunt- 
less manner, death would be inevitable. 
He then threw down his musket, drew his 
cutlass, and, holding a pistol in his right 
hand, he pushed for the king, knowing in 
what reverence savages in general Fold 
the person of their monarch. In an instant 
the pistol was at the king’s breast, and the 
cutlass waved over his head. The sav 
had arrowed their bows, and were y, 
at the slightest signal, to have shot a cloud 
of missiles at the handful of white men. 
But in an instant, when they saw the danger 
of their king, they dropped their bows to 
the ground. At this fortunate moment, 
the captain marched around the circle, 
and compelled those who had come with 
war-clubs, to throw those down also; all 
which he ordered his men to secure and 
collect into a heap. The king was then 
conducted with several of his chiefs on 
board the Antarctic, and kept until next 
day. They were treated with every atten- 
tion, but strictly guarded all night. 

On the following morning he gave them 
a good breakfast, loaded them with present. 
—for which they seemed grateful and 
laboured hard to convince their conqueror 
that they were friendly to him and his 
crew—sent them on shore, together with 
some of his men, to go on with the works 
which had been commenced; but, feeling 
that & double caution was necessary, he 

[sent 
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sent a reinforcement to his men on shore, 
well armed. . . . All were cautioned to be 
on their guard ; but everything was unavail- 
ing, for, not long after this, a general attack 
was made on the men from the woods, in 
so sudden a manner that they were over- 
thrown at once. Two of the crew, who were 
in the small boat, made their escape out of 
the reach of the arrows, and had the good 
fortune to pick up three others who had 
thrown themselves into the water for 
safety. On hearing the horrid yells of the 
savages, the whaleboat was sent with 
ten men, who, with great exertions, saved 
two more of the crew. The rest all fell, at 
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one untimely moment, victims to savage 
barbarity! It was an awful and heart- 
sickening moment; fourteen of the crew 
had perished—they were murdered, mangled, 
and their corpses thrown upon the strand 
without the possibility of receiving the 
rites of Christian burial. . . . Four of the 
survivors were wounded—the heat was 
intolerable—the spirits of the crew were 
broken down, and a sickness came over their 
hearts that could not be controlled by the 
power of medicine—a sickness arising from 
moral causes, that would not yield to science 
nor art. In this situation Captain Morrell 
made the best of his way for Manila. 


(To be concluded.) 


“I grew pale over the narrative; it 


filled my dreams for many nights, and 


occupied my thoughts for many days, 
almost exclusively. . . . I dreaded the 
thought of the mention of the deed, and yet 
I wished I had been there. I might have 
done some good, or, if not, I might have 
assisted to dress the wounded, among whom 
was my own dear, heroic brother. He 
had received an arrow in the breast, but his 
good constitution soon got over the shock, 
though he was pale even when I saw him, 
so many days after the event. My husband 
had now lost everything but his courage, 
his honour, and his perseverance.” 
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A* examination in postage-stam ps would 

be hailed with delight by the average 
boy as a welcome change from Euclid and 
Cesar; but it would, nevertheless, prove 
somewhat of an ordeal. The current issues 
of Colonial stamps are puzzling enough to 
tax severely the skil of even the stamp 
specialist. Here are some questions; the 
answers given to each are perfectly correct, 
and may help the young collector. 

Why are current Colonial stamps appear- 
ing on chalk.surfaced paper ? Because the 
chalk surfacing was thought to be a safe- 
guard against fraud. The chalk prevents 
the stamp from being cleaned and used a 
second time. Unscrupulous persons in the 
Colonies, especially natives in India, are 
apt to attempt this trick, and a chalky 
Stamp cannot be so treated. 

How can I discern a chalky stamp when 
Iseeit? (1) By its glossy appearance ; the 
King's head stands out like a photograph. 
(2) By the sense of smell ; to a fine nostril 
the stamp has the odour of paraffin. (3) By 
the thickness of the paper, the chalk surface 
adding materially to the substance of the 
stamp. (4) By the fact that the lilac 
colouring will rub off, or “run” when 
immersed in water. 

Are chalky issues to be abandoned ? 
There is a likelihood of this, because the 
chalk treatment appears to be only of the 
nature of an experiment. Some of the 
stamps have received very’ little of the 
chalk surfacing (e.g. the 2s. 6d. stamp of 
Lagos) while others (e.g. the 23d. of the 
same Colony, and the 2 rupees of East 
Africa) have been so thickly coated as to 
almost resemble thin cardboard. These 
incidents suggest experimental handling of 
the chalk on the part of the manufacturers 
of the paper. 

. Have any chalky stamps been abandoned 

already ? Yes, the 5 cents of Ceylon, the 
8 and 10 cent values of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the 2, 4, 5, 6, and 12 cents of British 
Guiana, and others. The chalky values of 
Hong-Kong, recently issued, are stated to 
be only a temporary issue, and are pro- 
phesied to last only a few months. 

If the above stamps have reverted to a 
plain surface, may not the whole bulk of 
Colonial stamps follow suit? Quite likely! 
In which case the chalky issues may sud- 
denly become scarce. Just now collectors 
are neglecting them, their attention being 
already fully occupied with singles and 
„multiples.“ 

What is a single ? A King's head 
stamp with the C. A. watermark impressed 
once only upon it, C. A. denoting the Crown 
agent through whom the stamps are dis- 
tributed. 

What is a multiple? The same with 


AN EXAMINATION IN STAMPS, 
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the C.A. impressed more than once. A 
workman in the mills where the paper is 
prepared spoke of this watermark as being 
all over the place," it being applied in 
multiple. The difference is easy to tell. 

What is the difference between multiple 
and *‘ chalky "? Both are alike in their 
watermark ; the chalky is simply a multiple 
with a surfacing of chalk. 

Which of the three varieties is the most 
valuable ? At present the singles. Some of 
these are scarce, their issue being suddenly 
discontinued on the appearance of the 
multiple watermark. Multiples come next 
in value, they in their turn having been 
unexpectedly ousted by the chalkies. But 
should the chalkies themselves be abandoned 
—well, there will be some confusion! No 
one at. present can say what will happen ; 
collectors everywhere are on the qui vive 
awaiting developments. Their sudden cessa- 
tion would be one of the landmarks of 
philatelic history. 

What is the Postal Union ? A combina- 
tion of ‘countries agreeing to issue stamps in 
the same colour; for example, the zd. 
stamp shall be green, the ld. red, and the 
2id. blue, and so on, thus producing uni- 
versal harmony in stamp colours. 

Does England belong to the Postal Union ? 
Yes, and dier attention has been recently 
called to the fact that some of her Colonies 
are transgressing the requirements of the 
Union. Her jd., ld., and 2id. stamps are 
not always green, red, and blue respec. 
tively. 

What are these Colonies * Sierra Leone, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Gold Coast, Northern 
Nigeria, and the Leeward Islands. These 
Colonies are quickly changing their current 
lower values so as to suit the Postal Union 
requirements, The current twopence-half. 
penny values of these Colonies, still obtain- 
able in the old lilac type, are worth securing 
before the change takes place. The stamp 
of the Gold Coast is already worth 1s. and 
those of the other five Colonies promise a 
speedy rise in value. 

Some of the 22d. stamps of our Colonies 
are printed in black and blue; will not 
this satisfy the Postal Union? No; 
the black and blue stamps of Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Montserrat, and others, 


are being quickly changed to all blue. 
Antigua has already changed; the others 
will appear presently. These stamps also 
are worth purchasing before they ome 


obsolete. 

What is meant by large Crown C.C.” 
paper? Paper of large size (the size of the 
current stamps of St. Helena) watermarked 
with a Crown and C.C., which stands for 
Crown Colony. 

Is this paper likely to be permanent ? 
No ; the stock in the possession of the postal 
authorities, as far back as 1884, was tre- 
mendous, and no more of it has been manu- 
factured since. It has lasted down to 1906. 
The pretty Nelson " stamps of Barbados 
were almost the last stamps printed on this 
paper. All the current stamps of St. 
Helena, Antigua, Dominica, and the higher 
values of East Africa, Somaliland, British 
Central Africa, Natal, and Malta are on this 
paper. 

This paper being exhausted, what may be 
expected to take its place? The large 
Crown C. A.“ paper, which is already appear- 
ing. It ‘may be examined on the very 
pretty Olive Blossom stamp of Bar- 
bados the first, or almost the first, to appear 
on this paper. 

There is wisdom, then, in purchasing the 
stamps now obtainable on the old C.C. 
paper? Certainly ; because they are com- 
paratively cheap now. The moment they 
appear on the C.A. paper the price of the 
older variety will advance. 

Why has the watermark on the stamps of 
the Soudan been changed—from a Maltese 
Cross kind of figure to a crescent and star ? 
Because the Mohammedans, who form the 


greater part of the population, objected to 


any form of the Christian cross, and the 
authorities, unwilling to anger them, adopted 
the Turkish crescent. 

All this should be deeply interesting to a 
boy who studies his stamps. It is just the 
knowledge of these things that makes 
stamp-collecting a delight. The mere 


sticking of stamps in an album is a tame 
occupation when compared with the passion 
which is inspired when the collector really 
understands his treasures, their history, and 
the why and wherefore of every change of 
paper and watermark. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwsNTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


DU" Weekly Cricket Competitions. 


‘It fairly hits the mark!” 


Or page 416 of the current volume of 

B. O. P.“ we announced our 1907 
Cricket Season A and now begin 
publishing our Awar 


* 


Wo. 1.—A Mixed Team of British, Aus- 
tralians, and South Africans (‘‘ Gentlemen“ 
and Professionals), as Selected by our 
Readers, to Play the World. 


The team as selected by our readers hardly fulfils 
this description, for it does not contain a single South 
African. One competitor said bluntly, “I consider 
none of the South Africans wort“ y to be put in the 
team"; and such diversity of opinion existed as to 
which, if any, of them deserved a place, that none 
succeeded in getting among the first cleven. 


＋ ＋ 


About two hundred of our readers competed, and 
tbeir votes were divided among eighty-four players, 
with the followinz result : 


Hirst obtained 171 votes; Hayward, 165; Trumper, 
138: Fry, 137 ; Noble, 137 ; Lilley, 122; Jackson: 114; 
Rhodes, 98; Armstrong, 93; ‘Tyldesley, 82; Hill, 55. 


It is perhaps owing to British patriotism that seven 
of the selected team play for English counties, the 
remaining four being Australians. The next three 
pia den, outsidethe team, were gained by South Africans : 

inclair received 53 votes; Nourse, 51; aud White, 50. 


The selected term was correctly named by- 
W. H. WARREN, 78 Nightingale Road, Wood Green, v. 
who accordingly takes the PRizk Bar. 


Nine competitors named ten players correctly ; 
twenty-nine mentioned nin? of them. 


No. 2.—Best Original Cricket Song. 


A very large number of readers tried thei? skill at 
this song, and we congratulnte them ou much of the 
verse sent in. The Prize Bar goes to 


ARCHIBALD J. A. WILSON, 126 Sydenham Park 
Road &., Croydon. 


We also award, ns Consolation Prizes, a *' Boy's Own 
Watch” to cach of the following : 


FRED, BARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 


Os. 
WILLIAM KERR, Bandeath, Stirling. 


We quote some of the winning verses: 


KING CRICKET. 


Summer joys are ours, are ours, 

Song of birds and scent of flowera, 

Green of grass and shade of trees, 

Cool ng breath of baliny breeze: 

Supple willow, ruddy ball, 

Sturdy wicket, bring them all; 
These ure summer's choicest, dowers, 
Summer joys are ours, are ours! 


O'er the hedge, with sweetbriar thick, 
Hark ! there comes a merry “click” | 
Hasten then to take your share 
In the happy sporting there: 
Sp ed the ball, with judgment true, 
Far beneath the vaulted blue: 
These are summer's choicest dowers, 
Summer joys are ours, are ours ! 
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White-clad figures, bri: k uud kcen, 

Fleck the turf so cool and green; 

Lusty throats in chorus hail 

Soarinz ball or tumbling bail. 

. Bowlers, crafty for a catch, 

Find reward—or meet their match ! 
These are summer's choicest. dowers, 
Summer joys are ours, are our; ! 


Then, when twilight gathers slow, 
Through the dusk we homeward go, 
And adown the dusty lane 
Fight our battles o'er again ; 
Or we join in merry lays 
Raised to Crieket's rightful praise. 
These are summer's choicest dow rs, 
Sumner joys are oura, are ours ! 
A. J. A. W. 


Thongh namby-pamby fellows ray 
The game is much too tiring, 

Vigour and health are glad to play, 
And find the sport inspiring : 

We'll still rejoice to show our skill, 
Their hearts with envy firing, 

And sing old Oricket’s praiscs till 
We set them all admiring. 


A thousand thanks be thine, O king! 
No monarch shall dethrone thee; 
Each year we will thy praises sing, 
And every summer own thee, 
And when, with youthful vigour gone, 
Our time has long out-flown thee, 
We'll still be glad, as years fly on, 
That we have ever known thee. 
F. B. 


Shure, Cricket, von can't be conceited, 

Or yoursilf would go mad wid the praises 
Wid which ivery year you are greeted, 

As the meadows grow whoite wid the dayses, 
Those swate little flowerets so broizht, 

That so faithfully foretill your sayson— 
Oh, Cricket, my heart, sor, is quoite 

Ful: ov joy all the toime that your play's on. 

W. K. 


*. One compe'ttor. W. F. C. BIGGS, of Stamford 
Hill, sent in verses copied bodily from the H. (l. B. of 
August 13, 1904. We shall be glad to receive his 
erplanation.] 


No. 3.—Pen-and-Ink Sketch: “ The Cricket 
Enthusiast and the Slacker.” 


Prize Bat Winner.—DUNCAN PHELPS, 61 High Street, 
Fareham, Hants. 


Consolation Prizes.—1. “ Boy's Own Watch." 


JOHN WiLsoN KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Marybill, Gl::sgow. 
b RoBERT H. PEN DER, 33 South Castle Street, Edin- 

argh. 

JAMES CLAYTON, 28 Fountain Street, Hr. Tranmere, 
Birkenhead. 


2. “ Boy's Own Knife.” 


FRANK R. JELLY, 14 Careson Terrace, Swansea, 
S. Wales. 

FRANK R. C. NEWNHAM, 33 Lavender Sweep, Clapbam 
Junction, 8. w. 

F. A. WALKER, 83 Madeley S*reet, Derby. 

W. A. NARBETH, Langford House, Eltham, Kent. 


No. 4.—Best Cricket Story. 


Prize Bat Winner. —GEonGE GREENWOOD, 131 Fern- 
dale Road, Clapham, s.w. 


Consolation Prizes.—'* Boy's Own Knife.” 
J. MALKINSON, 4 Sheba Street, Quaker Street, E. 
ARCHIBALD F. WEBSTER, 68 Denbigh Street, B. w. 
WiLLIAM. T. BUTLAND, Newbrough, Fourstones-on- 
Tyne, Northumberland. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTICE To Ooxtrinutons.—All manuscripts iniendea 
For the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erer care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 
for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special volue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due conrse. 

. Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 

4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Zetters sent to private 

addresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 


BEOWULF.—There are several current editions of 
* Beowulf." Perhaps the best is that published by 
the Clarendon Press. Any bookseller can get it for 
you. 


INQUIRER.—1. The best way is to go to the Patent 
Library in Southampton Buildings, or any other free 
library, and loo« at the “ Electrician” and other 
technical papers. 2. You are not in a fit state of 
yas in that is the reason, and you should consult a 

octor. 


CkcIL.—We have had dozens of articles on the sub- 
ject. You can get books at all prices at most of 
the natural-history dealers, such as Watkins & 
Doncaster, of 36 Strand ; Charles Jefferys, of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, ete. etc, 


G. H. MEnckn.— We have had an article on the 
subject and cannot reprint it in this column. 


It. J. JonDAN.— Apply for particulars to the Command- 
ing Officer, H.M.S. Buzzard, Victoria Embankment,. 
E.C, 


B. MARTIN.— We have had a long article on what you 
call “Comical Museums," but it is out of print. 


W. O. (Valetta, Malta).-—Your solution of puzzle was 
quite correct, but we did not offer any prizes in this 
connection. 


J. J. (C'erkenwell),—5ee the advertisement of Messrs. 
W. E. Peck & Co., on the cover of our monthly part. 
This firm could doubtless supply just what you 
want. 


G. R. M. (Australia),— The boat you describe is so evi- 
dently of the ordinary kind that we wculd advise 
you to copy some local model. To have the plans 
specially prepared over here would cost you a great 
deal too much. 


TEIGN.—Get a p tus from the Secretary, City 
Guilds Central College, Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
sington, 8.W. 


W. WAvGH.—It would probably cost you about three 
ros but the exercise is one we do not recom- 
mend. 


F. QUAYLE.—1. Such books are published by Gale & 
Polden, 2 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 2. There 
is no remedy. 3. Glad to hear of the success of the 
* B.O.P." readers in the ambulance competition. 


A. E. THoRN.— We cannot give the addresses of dealers, 
for the very reason you give in your letter. You 
must remember that dealers buy to sell again, and 
that they consequently cannot give you the current 
sale price. 


NEW BEGINNER.— We cannot undertake to value stam 
Get a catalogue from one of the dealers who adve 
such things. 


A R&KADER.—Cannot say. Perhaps Skerry's, Holborn, 
corner of Kingsway ; or ask at Clive's, tbe booksellers, 
in Southampton Row. 


G. F. BRANCH.—It is on 496 of the last volume. 
The address was John Crockewit, Battleford, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


CHAUFFEUR.—Look at a copy of the “Autocar” or 
* Motoring," or some journal of that sort, 


Norrik.—Get * The Sea,” “Shipping Gazette" Office, 
New Street Square, E.C. 


L. Q. Z. B.—1. You can buy crayons for writing on 
glass at some of the . such as Brodie & 
Middleton's in Long Acre. Mix some lampblack 
with gum-water and a little salt, and draw the 
design with a hair-pencil or a pen. 2. You will find 
all the books you want at the Guildhall Library, if 
you have time to read them there. Most of them 
are issued as reprints, and can be obtained for a 
shilling or two. Ask at the bookseller's. 


G. YEOMAN8.—Thank you for pointing out that the 
vessel on page 463 is the Alcedo, 2,309 tons, and not 
the Alecto, nnd that the model was made by the 
ship's carpenter, 


P. R. H. It would never do for us to reprintan article. 
You can probably obtain what you want second-hand 
by advertising for the volume in which it appeared. 


ORGANIST.— We have not had an article on the sub- 
ject, but may have one in the future. 


F. A. WALKER,—Apply at the Free Library. Such 
works ruu into several volumes, 
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NEMO.—A pplication should be made to the Locomotive 
Superintendent of the company, enclosing copies of 
the certificates of any examinations you may have 


MvusicIAN.— You must send it to a music publisher, 
unless you can get it accepted by some magazine 
issuing similar things. 


TOUR iN THK HIGHLANDS (S. A. W. H.).— Yes, you 
could do a fortnight for four pounds when you get 
there, but railway fare alone would absorb that sum. 
You may usually camp on mountain or moor, but 
'ware adders and midges. The midges are a fearful 
pore. If cycling, you could do the trip cheaper. 

hy not take the steamboat from London to Aber- 
deen, then your cycle up to the Braemar Highlands ? 


NEW ZEALANDER.—1, Fine iron-filings catch fire in a 
flame because they oxidise so readily. Reduced iron 
will flash into flame as it is dropped through the air 
within half an hour of its being made. 2. To find 
the cubic contents of a sphere, cube the radius and 
multiply the result by 4:1888, 3. You are eligible for 
all competitions the sending-in date of which has not 
s ade before your work reaches us, If you get your 
volume early you will find there are several in which 
you can take part, 4. We do not know the firm. 


G. Mossa.—Your best plan is to get your friends in 
London to apply at Simpkin, Marshall & Co.’s, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., tor“ Evenings at Home,” 
or let them advertise for it among the “books 
wanted" in * Exchange and Mart." The publisher 
you mention has been dead for many years. 


E. F Bays and C. SEYMOUR.—We have bad an illus- 
trated article on “ Living Marionettes,” but it is out 
of print; and we know of no book on the subject. We 
are giving an article in “Every Boy's Monthly," 
however, on the subject. 


MADAME DE C.-B.—The probability is that the water 
bas too much lime in it. Try water from some of 
the running streams close by, but clean the tank out 
thoroughly first. Otherwise the treatment seems to 
be correct in all ways. 


G. W. HowLAND WHITE.—No. 1 is a George 11 
guinea, worth about thirty shillings. No. 2 is a 
Charles 11. two-guinea piece, worth perhaps double. 
Nos, 3 and 4 are American eagles, worth little more 
than their face value. No.5 is a coin of John v. of 
Portugal, worth about five pounds, 


PiGEONS (J. C.).—Write to Spratt's Patent, Fenchurch 
Street, mentioning the name of this paper, and they 
will send you a nice little book which will tell you all 
you want to know. 


AVIAKY.—We have had articles on building an aviary, 
but they are now out of print. The birds and their 
treatment are given in “ Doings for the Month,” in 
past volumes mainly. A book you can get from 
Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane; write to him 


for his list, or see it in “Exchange and Mart." A 
useful book for you would be Dr, Bradburn's “ British 
Birds" in the Feathered World series of guide-books, 
price 15. ; it deals largely with aviary practice. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1907. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


No. 1493.— Vol. XXIX. 


(NO. 47 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


FROM THE SLUMS 


TO THE 


QUARTER-DECK : 
THE STORY OF A LAD OF GRIT. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of * The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, * 
* The Butterfly Hunters," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE GORDIAN KNOT IS 
CUT AT LAST. 


HE two brave fellows, Pizzie Green and 
Tom Leeson, took but a few minutes 
of rest before starting at a run towards the 
native town off which the Dare All was 
anchored. No man-o'.war's boat was on 
shore, only a dug-out ; but this they secured, 
as well as the assistance of the two blacks to 
whom it belonged. 

A risky kind of boat it was, only pre- 
vented from capsizing by long outriggers 
protruding across the water at each side. 

When the marine on sentry hailed some- 
thing dark that was slowly approaching 
from the shore with his rough-and-ready 
Boat ahoy ! very much surprised indeed 
was he to receive the answer,“ Ay, ay." 

But side-boys were roused and hurried 
down the E De outside ladder, and in 
a few moments Pizzie and Tom stood on the 
deck. | 

Hearty, indeed, was the welcome they 
received from Tim; the poor little fellow 
seemed to take leave of his senses with 
downright joy. It was Pizzie who received 
the biggest share of these canine caresses ; 
but the doggie had not forgotten Tom. 

The midshipman of the watch hurried to 
receive them, and quickly conducted them 
below to the commander’s quarters. 

Of such importance were Pizzie’s com- 
munications considered, that Captain Bel- 
lamy at once concluded to start a second 
expeditionary force into the interior with- 
out a minute of unnecessary delay. Enough 
men and officers were left to work the ship, 
with, of course, the engineers and stokers 
to their full strength, and, bar these, all 
the rest of the soldiers, bluejackets, and 
Marines, under the command of Butler him- 
self—who, it need scarcely be said, looked 
well after the commissariat department— 
were speedily mustered amidships. 

The orders were to make forced marches 

into the interior, keeping by the track and 

“You dirty boys!" trail that Polson’s brigade would have cut, 
Mr. Elephant helps the Monkeys to bathe, and during the journey they were te keep 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Louis WAIN.) fciendly natives hovering on both flanks in 
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oase of an ambuscade or an attack from the 
bush. 

After an early and hearty breakfast the 
boats were called away, and soon left the 
ship with the rousing cheers of their mess- 
mates ringing in their ears. 

Tim took good care he would not be out 
of count this time, for he was one of the first 
to run down and take his seat solemnly in 
the stern-sheets of Butler's own boat. 

He would try to find his master, and no 
doubt he felt certain in his own wise little 
noddle that he should be successful. The 
Ship's soldier was of a different opinion. 

„Here, he cried; one of you side- 
boys, carry Tim up again. The poor little 
beggar will be safer on board." 

But the “ poor little beggar " dived under 
the stern-grating, and defied any hand to 
dislodge him. 

* All right; shove off. Doggie must take 
his chance with the rest of us.”’ 

Pizzie Green bent down after reaching 
shore to pat Tim's rough head. Stick by 
me, old friend," he said, and we'll find 
Johnnie before many days are over." 

He had spoken aloud. 

** Ah, Tom Leeson," he added, as he stood 
erect again, I hope my words will come 
true, and yet—I fear the very worst.“ 

Let us do our duty and trust in Provi- 
dence," said Tom, “as long as the timber 
keeps afloat.. That has always been my 
plan, shipmate, and it is a simple one, too.” 


Lieutenant Butler, the ship's soldier, was 
really as good a specimen of an Englishman 
as anyone could wish to meet. He loved a 
good dinner—well, other men do the same— 
but he was never known to let dining 
interfere with duty. Besides, don't all 
British sailors fight best when they are well 
fed ? 

On the march, therefore, the men under 
him were well seen to. They had none too 
much sleep, and therefore needed some- 
thing to keep them up. Thus reasoned the 
ship's soldier. 

All went well at first, and they had not a 
single mishap nor adventure of any kind. 
But as soon as they got in sight of the 
suspension bridge early one forenoon, 
Butler found out that fighting of some sort 
was going on ahead of him. 

Toko was holding the bridge. 
it, moreover, against fearful odds. 

For Darkie, in his flight towards the coast, 
was not returning alone. He was fearful 
that reinforcements might be sent from the 
ship, or the rescuers, as he called them in his 
own mind, be hurried up. 

With his own eyes he had seen Johnnie 
Reid cut down on the hillside during the 
terrible mélée at the ambuscade, and made 
sure he was dead. His object now was to 
make assurance doubly sure, by once more 
cutting the bridge, which he was told had 
been reconstructed. This would delay the 
advance and permit of his own escape. 
One of his confederates, if not both, had been 
killed; but when Darkie suddenly swooped 
down on Toko and his braves in the dark of 
the morning, he was at the head of nearly 
one hundred well-armed warriors. 

He had never even dreamt of such resist- 
ance, however, as he met with now. Again 
and again he assaulted the zareba that 

rotected the bridge, only to be hurled 

ack defeated. 

Darkie was desperate now. He rested his 
braves, and in the next assault he put him. 
self at their head. It was to be death or 
victory, and, to make the latter certain, 
while his savage horde was doing its best 
to scale the barricade, with his own hands he 
fired the zareba. The defenders must now, 
he felt certain, rush out to their doom. 

They did rush out; but it was only to 
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take up a position in front of the bridge, 
and there they stood at bay. 

Toko held the bridge. 

But his men were falling fast, and all his 
valour would have had but a sad ending 
had not assistance arrived in the very nick 
of time. 

Butler’s brigade was. hurrying over. 
The ship's soldier had halted them just for 
a moment at the other end, and coolly ad- 
dressed them thus: 

* You've got to follow me, lads—that I 
needn't tell you; but you must get out of 
step, else the whole rotten arrangement 
may snap like a machine-made hawser and 
drop us into the river.” 

It was half a laugh and half a cheer that 
followed the sailor-soldier’s speech. But 
they followed him out of step. 

Ten minutes after this Darkie was bound 
and a prisoner, with half his braves dead 
around him. The others had fled back, and 
on their arrival at the trenches had re- 
portel to their king the advance of another 
army of whites, which they told him were 
more in number than the stones that border 
the mountain stream. 

It did not occur to King Kokolomo just 
then that discretion is the better part of 
valour. The arrival of Darkie and his con- 
federates had shown him how wealthy white 
men really are, and since then he had also 
found out that as an article of diet they 
were not to be sneezel at. He meant to 
retire back over the mountains certainly ; 
but it would be two days yet, at least, before 
the stiff-limbed white army could attack 
him. By that time all in the zareba would 
be killed and—eaten. 

So next night a far more resolute attack 
was made on the zareba than any that had 
preceded it. 

The assault took place even before the 
moon rose, and was all but successful in less 
than an hour’s time. For the piebald 
savages, with the great king, had already 
effected a breach, and were pouring into 
the fort, when suddenly firing was heard in 
their rear, volley after volley, with the 
ringing cheers of bluejackets and soldiers. 

Many of the garrison had already fallen, 
and the rest, in despair, were meditating 
retreat towards the river, where an outlying 
fort had been built. But those cheers 
assured them that help had come, and they 
answered them with a will. 

The fighting was now desperate, both 
outside and inside the zareba. Tom Leeson 
fought with a cutlass, and a sturdy arm was 
Tom’s. 

Pizzie Green had somehow lost his cutlass. 

“I wasn’t really sorry," he said, while 
afterwards describing his part in the fight, 
“for it is an awkward article, if you don't 
rightly know how to handle it; but I had 
my dukes—I didn't lose them—nor my 
head either. I put five or six of those 
Dalmatians asleep, before I got about 
knocked out myself by a speckled Hamburg 
sort of a chap. seven feet high, if an inch. 
But Tim the Tipperary Terrier, had pinned 
him by the calf, and next minute I was 
shaking hands with my boy himself inside 
the fort; and there, if I don't think I blub- 
bered a bit wi’ sheer delight. As for Tim— 
why, it was nuts to see the meeting of that 
dear old dog and his master." 


The dead, both black and piebald, were 
left behind when the enemy fled, but the 
wounded were carried away. 

The gigantic King Kokolomo had fled 
back towards his mountain hills, and Pizzie 
Green would see no more of his “ speckled 
Hamburg,” as he called him. They followed 
the route he had taken for part of next day, 
after the burial of the dead ; but the country 
all around, as seen from the hill of the 


ambuscade, was as silent now as a desert 
midnight; so they returned to sigh their 
last farewells over the quiet graves by the 
winding stream where their brave com- 
patriots were laid to sleep their last long 
sleep, and next day found the sadly thinned 
force on the march to the western seashore. 

* Darkie has escaped ! " were about the 
first words spoken by Toko when the little 
army arrived at the bridge. 

“ Escaped ! " 

“ Yes, escaped during the bustle and 
excitement of our reunion. His cords had 
been cut!“ 

Further questioning elicited the informa- 
tion that a white man had bcen seen in the 
neighbourhood by a sentry. 

That,“ said Pizzie, was Darkie's 
valet and confederate. And. sir“ —he was 
addressing Butler now—“ if he be not 
followed immediately they will both escape 
in the Golde nore. 

A hurried council of war was at once 
held, and it was resolved that pursuit should 
commence forthwith ; Pizzie himself, with 
Leeson, volunteering to go with the party 
in order to point out the hill from which 
the signal to the yacht would be made. 

Toko would also go, and most of the 
pursuers were chosen fon his corps, as they 
were not fatigued. 

With & trusty guide they started even 
before the stars had paled before the first 
rays of the sun. 

“Surely,” thought Toko, we will be 
able to overtake two men who must be 
starving long before they reach the sea." 

But the prince was young, and knew not 
how much a desperate man will do for life. 

And so the race was kept up almost night 
and day, and so close was the finish that it 
ended only on the signal-hill itself, up which 
Darkie and his companion had dragged 
themselves one evening, and were just about 
to light the signal-fire when, revolver in 
hand, Toko sprang on them. 

Game is up, Darkie ! " 

Perhaps never till his dying day will Toko 
forget the look of despair which the startled 
wretch turned upon him, as the pistol he 
would have fired into that pile of dry grass 
&nd wood fell from his hand and he sank 
exhausted on the hillside. 

It would have been cruel to have bound 
either with cords, so helpless were they now. 
But they were watched, and as soon as 
assistance came from the Dare AU, the signal- 
pile was lighted, and when, about an hour 
after this, Kimball himself, with a handful 
of men, were landed from the swift Goldenore, 
they were immediately made prisoners. 
and informed that their vessel would be 
seized and a prize crew put on board of her. 

Darkie died that same night, just there, 
at the foot of the signal-hill, the kindly 
doctor being as unremitting in his attentions 
to him as he would have been to one of his 
own men. 

His confederate was, of course, taken 
prisoner on board the Dare Al, but before 
his eyes were closed Darkie had confessed 
all. 

The doctot stretched the man's arms 


, down by his side, looked but once in his face, 


which was placid enough now, then turned 
away with a sigh. 

About a week after this the Dare AW 
sailed westwards and away for Zanribar 
and the Cape. 

She had a consort now, however—the 
fleet yacht Goldenore. $ 

There was a prize crew on board of her, 
and Midshipman Reid—with Toko himself 
as his first ofħcer—had been put in command. 
Butler had charge of some Marines. Tom 
Leeson was bo’s’n, and Tim himself was 
ships dog. So much afraid was the poor 
little fellow he might lose his master 


again, that he hardly ever left his side by 
night or by day. 

To be walking his own quarter-deck was 
certainly a very great honour for one so 
young ‘as our Johnnie Reid; but it was a 
very great responsibility as well. There is 
no more glorious ocean than that which 
stretches in boundless expanse from the 
beautiful isles of New Guinea to the eastern 
shores of Africa. There is a glamour about 
it which gets around the hearts of those who 
have sailed it. It is the Sea Beautiful in 
fine weather; but it is the Sea Terrible 
when storm winds are abroad. Nor was 
Johnnie Reid many weeks in finding these 
facts out from personal experience. He was 
separated from the Dare AU in a typhoon, 
and saw her no more for weeks ; but splen- 
didly did the Goldenore behave, and though 
she was put under steam, there is not the 
least doubt that Tom Leeson and our hero 
would have brought her safely out even 
under sail. , 

Pizzie Green had much to tell his boy," 
as he still called him, and for his story he 
chose one evening when they sat together in 
the saloon of the yacht. And much did 
Johnnie wonder at all he heard of his baby- 
hood ; of his ayah; of the kidnapping ; tho 
voyageof the Westward Ho! and her wreck ; 
of his attempted murder by Darkie; and 
last, but not least, of his uncle's cruelty to 
his poor mother. This part of the narration 
made the lad's cheeks flush with anger and 
his bright young eyes grow momentarily 
brighter. 

But Pizzie said but little about himself, 


S° Rip went through his whole course at 

Edenhurst, and in due time he passed on 
to Abbeyside. I cannot follow his career in 
detail, but can only repeat that he highly 
distinguished himself all round. I never 
can think of him without the most supreme 
satisfaction, so splendidly did he retrieve 
my credit, and silence the cavil of his 
uncle, and corroborat2 my diagnosis of his 
character, and fill to overflowing the thirst 
of my pedagogic vanity. 

It was the Christmas vacation after 
Rip had won his Balliol Scholarship. One 
morning the post brought a letter from 
Mr. Sipping-Rascallon, saying he had at 
last been able to get a year's leave, and 
asking me to dine with him in London at 
the Atheneum. I was truly delighted to 
have the opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. had conceived the strongest 
admiration for a man whose confidence had 
stuck to me through thick and thin, under 
sore provocation. To have escaped the 
rocks of Scylla, to have weathered the 
whirlpool of Charybdis, to have steered Pat 
safely to the broad waters where his ship 
found occasion for such splendid commerce 
—offered abundant cause for exultation in 
anticipating an interview with the proud 
father. I replied with alacrity that it gave 
me the greatest pleasure to accept his kind 
invitation. 

When the cab pulled up at the Atheneum 
it left mo in a flutter of excitement. I 
entered the dining-room, and saw many 
parties of twos and threes dining at various 
tables. There was one solitary man reading 
some paper at the farther end of the room. 
He looked up as I advanced, and at the first 
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and all he had done and suffered in the cause 
of justice. That was Pizzie’s way. 

Johnnie sat silent for a short time with 
a frown on his face, after his friend had 
finished his story. 

„Ah! Pizzie Green, Daddy Green, if you 
will have it, your story has saddened me. 

“ But," he added, as he pressed the Dab- 
Chick's hand, I can forgive Darkie—I 
can evea afford to feel a little sorry for him ; 
but my father's brother—no, no, no." 

On their arrival at the Cape, however, they 
found that Death himself had cut the 
Gordian knot, foz Venimore had gone to his 
account. All his ill-gotten riches could not 
purchase for him one hour of boundless health 
nor one minute longer of existence when 
thesummonscame. His had been a loveless 
life, and no one missed him when he died. 


Johnnie Reid is a wealthy man now, for, 


after his promotion to lieutenant, he left 


the Service with the honorary rank of 
commander. He has estates in America 
and in Britain as well. It is in the grounds 
of one of these where he has buried poor 
Tim, and placed a stone there, 


To 
THE MEMORY OF TIM, 
LOVING COMPANION AND FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


Yes, he is wealthy now ; but wealth has 
not altered his heart one little bit, for one 
of his greatest joys is to have some of his 
old friends visit him and his mother, and to 
help others on in the battle of life. And 


— — . — ——— 


thus his wealth makes others happy—a proof 
that even riches are worth working for if 
one but knows how to use them. 

But between you and me and the binnacle, 
lads, Johnnie does not mind telling one that 
the happiest years of his life were those of 
his boyhood—ay, even in the slums or on 
the road—and those spent in the gunroom 
or on the quarter-deck of 
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MYSTERY OF ABBEYSIDE SCHOOL. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. MALAN, D. D., 
Author of “ Uncle Towser,” “The Wallaby-man," etc. 


CHAPTER XAV.—THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


glance he rose and came quickly towards 
me. Without any formality he grasped 
my hand and greeted me cordially. 

He was a tall man, well set-up, close 
shaven, of sallow complexion, with straight 
nose and firm mouth. We sat down, and 
a very enjoyable dinner was presently 
served. My host was keenly interested in 
the leading topics of the day. He said it 
was a relief to get out of the Anglo-Indian 
groove, after long residenee in India. He 
seemed disinclined to speak about Pat in 
presence of strangers. '' We will have a 
quiet cigar in a private room afterwards, 
and then we can talk shop to our heart's 
content.” 

When dinner was finished and we were 
ensconced in the comfort of a snug privato 
room, I let out at once, and gave full play 
to enthusiasm over Pat's brilliant exploits. 

Thanks to the good foundation you 
laid at Edenhurst," my host replied. '* You 
must have had much discouragement. He 
was the idlest young scamp when you took 
him in hand." 

“I think I understood the boy, and I 
went my own way in training him. But 
I marvel at your confidence standing firm 
under the assaults of Colonel Dixon. They 
were calculated to batter down the most 
staunch ally." 

* Dixon is a good fellow, but he does 
not understand boys." 

My host had been seated in a luxurious 
armchair, with his feet on the fender. 
He now got up and stood before the fire. 
He poked it for some momenta in silence. 
Then he faced round, and, looking intently 
at me, he said : 


* Suppose we drop the traditional attitude- 
of reserve that exists between schoolmaster 
and parent, and slip back through the long 
course of bygone years to the days when 
we were boys together. Risden, old chap, 
don't you remember me ? " 

I got up and looked hard at him. A wave 
of agitation and amazement swept over me 
with sudden conviction. Was it credible ? 

Are you Powell? I gasped out. 

“Yes. It is easily explained. My god-- 
father died about the time I left Abbeyside,. 
making me heir to his property on condition 
of taking his surname. My parents decided 
that Powell-Sipping-Rascallon would be too- 
large a mouthful for the ordinary traffic 
of life, so they dropped the Powell for me. 
I should have known you in a crowd, though 
I have not spoken to you since that event- 
ful evening when you played the Lemur ! ” 

I never fainted in my life. But at 
that moment a deathly cold shudder seized 
me. The current of my blood seemed to 
stop—and I half fell forward. 

Steady, old chap ! he said, as he caught 
my arm and supported me into a chair. 

I sat back in a ghastly stupor for some 
minutes, till the shivers gradually subsided. 
I do not know what I said—words came 
bubbling out in disjointed sentences. To 
see the boy, whom my wanton folly had 
crushed with such terrible affliction, grown 
into a strong man, was joy indescribable 
The remembrance of him—ruined for life, 
as I thought—had never been absent from 
my mind. Remorse had haunted me day 
and night continually. And ke, whom I 
had injured so decply, was the man who 
had heaped coals of fire upon my head 
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by entrusting his son to my care! The 
provocations of apparent failure, the influence 
of strong pressure, had plied him strenuously, 
but his confidence in me had never flinched. 
What other man in the wide world would 
have stood firm under the circumstances ? 

I blurted out words to that effect. He 
let me go on without interruption, and 
listened till I ceased. Then he spoke. 

“ My dear old chap, your words move 
me profoundly. I am more sorry than I 
can say that you have worried yourself 
80 unnecessarily in my behalf. You talk 
as if you had ruined my career. That 
is absurd. My work in India has lasted 
over a long term of years with prosperity 
and success. All is well that ends well. 
I believe that illness did me a lot of good, 
in clearing my brain of cobwebs. At any 
rate, I was far stronger two years after- 
wards than I had ever been. I had private 
tuition for the Indian Civil Service, and 
passed high. No one at Abbeyside recog- 
nised my new name when the list came 
out. I kept it dark—I was always a shy, 
retiring sort of a chap." 

* My dear Powell —T must use the old 
name—I am overwhelmed with thank- 
fulness and amazement. Your  mag- 
nanimity—your generous forgiveness, your 
trust and confidence in sending me your 
son—are beyond belief! 

" Bosh! I knew you at Abbeyside. I 
was one of your ardent worshippers afar off 
in the old days." 

And I never took notice of you, except 
to make your life harder than it need have 
been! I am humbled in the dust with 
shame and contrition ! ” 

No need for that. I was a puny timid 
creature in those days. Your treatment 
was just what was wanted to bring out the 

rit." 

“ The thought is absolutely bewildering ! 
Have you ever been able to remember what 
happened that night ? ” 

* Oh, yes—it all came back as clear as day 
when I got strong." 

* Would you mind telling me about it ? ” 

“ Not a bit. I will just light another 
cigar and you shall have the whole story.“ 

Powell took a few preliminary puffs and 
then proceeded to solve the mystery. 

" You may remember that I was some- 
thing of a gymnast in those days. When 
I hid behind the buttress, a means of escape 
was ready to hand. I wonder if you ever 
noticed that one of the clamps intended to 
keep the lightning-rod in place had been 
removed. That was my doing. I had 
‘swarmed some way up the rod, hand-over- 
hand. My operations had loosened the 
clamp, till at last it fetched right away. 
Then I found that by kicking against tho 
wall I could sway the rod outwards, till I 
was able to touch the buttress. You 
remember the image of Old Rattlebones, 
set up in the buttress—we used him as a 
cockshy with fives-balls. I often slunk out 
during preparation to make acquaintance 
with Old Rattlebones. I was a chap of 
strange contradictions—for whereas I was 
afraid of ghosts, my passion for adventure 
often overcame my fear. 

" One evening I climbed the rod, and 
swung across to the image. I circled an 
arm round the old gentleman's neck, and 
stood on his pedestal, and fastened a string 
to the rod before letting it go, so that I 
could pull it to me when I wanted to get 
down. There was room to squeeze my 
body behind the image. Then I made 
an important discovery. There was a 
passage in the buttress large enough for a 
man to pass. I had a box of matches, and 
I explored. The passage led into the tower 
stairway. It was probably made to assist 
work when the Abbey was in building. 
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“It always seemed extraordinary that 
such a funky chap as I was should dare to 
be so venturesome. When I fled from the 
Lemur, I was up the rod and clutching 
St. Rattlebones within a minute of getting 
behind the buttress. I heard you come 
and call me. I peered out and saw you— 
but I lay low. And at that moment I 
thought of ringing the fire-bell. 

"1 summoned all my resolution, and 
I determined, if I died of fright, to pay you 
out and create such an excitement as would 
never be forgotten. I hugged the Saint 
and thought of texts and hymns. I knew 
where old Grimbone kept a lantern, so I 
groped through the passage into the tower 
Stairs I found the lantern, and a store of 
candles near it. I lighted one, and pocketed 
the rest, and then I went up into the belfry. 

"I kept pounding away at my hymns 
without stopping for a moment, so that I 
could not think of anything else. I deter- 
mined to try and sleep. set down the 
lantern and huddled into a corner, turned 
my face to the wall, and kept on repeating 
the words— 


“s Let no jll dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest.' 


“I suppose I repeated those words a 
hundred times—until I really did fall asleep. 
The candle must have burnt out long before 
I awoke. I lighted another, and felt so 
awfully proud of myself that it helped me 
not to be afraid—though it was fairly 
gruesome, with the black shadows, and 


moaning wind, and unaccountable noises. 


The clock struck eleven. I waited another 


. half-hour, and then I laid hold of the rope 


and pulled for dear life. 

* The din of the clanging bell was horrible 
to hear up there, but I stuck to my hymns 
and pulled all the harder. It made me 
jolly warm. When tired, I stopped to 
listen. I heard the roar of voices down 
below, and cries of * Fire!’ 

It was terribly exciting! After a rest I 
had another pull and, when I rested 
again, I heard steps coming up the stairs, 
and the Doctor’s voice. It did my heart 
good to feel he was close at hand, but I 
did not mean to be caught. I seized the 
lantern, blew out the candle, and scooted 
off to the gutter that runs all along the 
roof of the nave. The moon was bright 
outside. I ran like a rabbit to the farther 
end, and crouched in the shadow, ready to 
dart off again if pursuit were attempted. 

After waiting some time I cautiously 
went back to the belfry. Again I heard the 
Doctor’s voice—he was going down tho 


stairs. I heard him say, ‘Come on, lads, 
there’s nothing more to be done.’ Their 
steps dwindled into distance. Then I 


crept down the stairs, put back the lantern, 
and got safely back to St. Rattlebones. 

J was rather perturbed to find I had 
forgotten to attach the string to the lightning- 
rod. But the string was in my pocket, and I 
soon lassoed the rod, using my knife as a 
bolas. I was just preparing to descend, when 
suddenly my head seemed to spin round. 
I suppose the nervous system had been over- 
strained. Then all was a blank—and you 
know the rest." 

" What oa. revelation! I thank you, 
Powell. So that is the solution of the 
Mystery of Abbeyside! Most deeply inter- 
esting! Talk about pluck! If we had 
only known it, how admiration would have 
lifted you far above all our heads! Not 
one of us would have dared attempt any 
item of what you did that night! How 
small it makes one feel! The bubble of 
reputation is cheaply blown by a run at 
football You put us all to shame! You 
are the greatest hero Abbeyside ever pro- 
duced ! ” 


* Ha, ha! Draw it mild, old chap! I 
screwed, myself up on that one occasion. 
However, I am glad to have set your mind 
at rest.” 

And what about those two occasions 
when, I saw you—in the studies and at the 
window of Gaunt's House ? " 

Ah, that opens up a real tragedy." 

He described the incident of the Leopold, 
and his acquaintance with Lieutenant 
Anson, whom of course he knew under the 
assumed name at Gaunt’s House. After 
Powell recovered he paid moro than one visit 
to a friend of his father’s near Blandborne, 
when he used to prowl about the old haunts 
and came to my study that evening. When 
Mrs. Deathomey died, and the home had 
been broken up, Powell happened to be 
exploring the deserted house on the evening 
when Risden, Coates, and I paid our visit. 

So the mystery was all cleared up, and 
there is nothing more to be said. 


* 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By Wituram A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


na ()* Rob, this is splendiferous! This is 

first-rate! A raft on a loch—could 
anything be jollier? Mr. Scavaig, would 
you let me use one of these poles to paddle 
with ? " 

St. Maur's eyes were shining like stars. 
It isn't every day that a lad finds himself 
afloat on a glorious crystal-clear stretch 
of water. And the loch, indeed, was a 
lovely one. Its surface was an exquisite 
sheet of blue, whereon the water-lilies floated 
so thickly in 
curragh seemed strewn with flowers. Small 
fish leapt at intervals, leaving rings of light 
that widened and died. There were ducks 
also, and flappers numberless; stately 
herons too, rising at their approach with a 
clumsy flap of the great black wings, and 
tumbling over and over in the air, when out 
of reach of danger, in awkward and unwieldy 

lay. Could anything be jollier ? "—as 
His Grace of Seven Dials said. 

True, they were prisoners in the hands of 
outlaws, but in their heart of hearts they 
felt that this only added a zest to the busi- 
ness. Then, Calum Scavaig, on closer 
acquaintance, seemed not by any means 
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* 
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laces that the course of the 
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CHAPTER XX.—'' TIL UAIMH AN RL” 


the float a piece of wood—and was soon 
squatting contentedly on the pine -logs 
watching the bobbing float, with Darroch 
and Archie as envious spectators. 

Meanwhile, Dougal Ciar was stepping, with 
the help of the other reavers, one of the long 
paddling-poles in the centre of the raft to 
serve as a mast. This done, he lashed 
a light spar crosswise to it, forming a yard, 
and bent thereon a four-feet-square of red 
sailcloth, thus making quite a serviceable 
lug-sail, which sent the eurragh forging 
ahead at twice its former speed. 

The loch was three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and it was delightful sailing over its smooth 
surface, watching the bird-life on its banks. 
They saw a little dab-chick paddling, a 
black speck, close to shore, and splashing 
the water to silver where it dived. water- 
ouzel, perched on an _ out-cropping rock, 
bobbed and curtseyed as they went by. 
Next a black-backed gull (from the Firth) 
stood and gaped at them on a promontory, 
quacking and scolding in a most comic 
fashion. Then they came abreast of a 
heron, just as he was trying to gulp down a 
good-sized fish which had stuck in his gullet. 
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The Yellow Furze-clad Mountain (Ben Dourain.) 


an ogre—quite the reverse ; a genial man at 
bottom, though apt to “ brent ” his brows 
on occasion. 

As Rob Darroch said long afterwards : 
** Calum Scavaig was as kind as he could be. 
You could feel that, you know, and so 
you had confidence. Sometimes he smiled, 
and then it was like a blink of sunshine on a 
misty day; but when he straightened 
himself up like an unstrung bow, and the 
lightning began to flicker out from under 
his eyebrows, you wanted to climb a tree 
first and find out what the matter was 
afterwards." ; 

“ Na, na, lad,” said Calum, in answer to 
the Duke’s request to be allowed to paddle 
with one of the poles. '' What need? The 
wind is blawing rarely, and we'll hae up the 
lug-sail in a meenit. But ye may fish, if ye 
are sae minded. We're going to a wee bit 
place over at the cliff yonder, by Ben 
Dourain, where we'l hae a fire and some- 
thing to eat. A trout or twa aye comes 
in handy. Here's some tackle and fresh 
bait. Ye may fish frae the curragh as we go 
alang.” 

St. Maur eagerly accepted the proffered 
tackle—coarse twine for a line ; sethe for bait, 


Cr-ang ! went Calum’s long-barrelled fowl- 
ing-piece. Cr-ang! Cr-ang! cr-ang! rever- 
berated a hundred echoes in answer, and ere 
the hundredth had died away, that heron 
was extended on the pine-logs of the raft, 
stone dead, with the fish beside it—a small 
red mullet, not at all injured, only marked 
on each side where the heron’s beak had 
cut it. 

St. Maur handed over his fishing-tackle 
to Archie for a minute to look at this wonder, 
and during this minute, what should a trout 
do but “ go for " the bait wholesale ? His 
lordship felt the telegraphic thrill, and hauled 
in with wildly beating heart, landing his 
catch“ in the rough-and-ready fashion of 
the novice. It was not half a pound, yet 
in the sunshine had all the beauty of a 
larger fish. Spots of . ^hineal and gold 
dust, finely mixed togethet, dotted its sides ; 
a dark streak was drawn along its glistenin 
greenish flank; the tail at its lower an 
upper edges was pinkish; its gills were 
bright scarlet. Proportioned and exquisitely 
shaped, it looked like a living arrow, formed 
to shoot through the water. 

Isn't he prime—just!" chortled St. 


Maur, as he turned to see his lordship's 


success. Good for you, Jeames! Con- 
grat-u-lations!’’ He patted Archie on 
the back till his lordship nearly choked. 

“ Look here, old man," he continued 
frankly, in his hearty, pleasant voice, I'm 
beginning to find that you're not such a bad 
fellow, after all. You turned on me gamely 
over there at the camp, when I prodded 
you in the ribs with my toe—you pummelled 
me soundly, that's a fact—and I like you no 
end for it. I'm afraid we've been hazing 
you a trifle, but it was all for your good, 
and I believe it has improved you. me, 
give me your hand and let's shake." 

They shook. Jeames grinned with plea- 
Cure. It was the first time in his life that he 
had received such unbiassed praise, and he 
appreciated it, you may be sure. 

" Me too," said Rob Darroch, holding 
out a broad paw with an ear-to-ear smile. 
“ Let me pump-handle you, Orme Angus! 
We are all in the same boat—we are all 
hostages to Calum Scavaig—so we ought 
to stick together.” 

These amenities made a pleasant inter- 
lude in the little voyage across the loch. 
The wind hummed cheerily in the lug-sail ; 
the water lapped and murmured lazily 
around, dripping in diamond drops from the 
steering-poles with a low, musical zeep-ae 
zip-a-zeep ; whilst on every hand birds 
pulsed up and down through the air, chirrup- 
ing and twittering in their talk. 

he raft did not make way very fast, but 
its speed increased every minute, for the 
wind was rising—rising rap'dly and stormily. 
The lug-sail Baca to quiver like a live 
thing, making the mast bend and bow and 
go creak-crick-creak. Shreds of clouds like 
spindrift were scurrying across the sky, and 
the surface of the loch began to whiten here 
and there with small sharp waves. 

It was all very jolly and wild and free," 
the hostages agreed, as they sat.on the solid 
level floor of pine-logs, chattering like so 
many magpies, and plunging their bare legs 
ever and anon into the by-flowing water. 
Calum Scavaig stood near watching them, 
and smiling sometimes, but more often 
tighten'ng his lips when he thought of his 
boy Ronald. And every now and then he 
would glance at the sky and shake his 
head. 

Hark! Was that distant thunder, or 
was it the crumbling down of crags among 
the heights ? It was neither, Calum ex- 
plained. It was the hollow and distant 
moan of the Western Ocean, beating in on 
the sands of the Firth, miles away over the 
heather-clad flats. 

And now came the wind in earnest, with 
a long, strong rush, like a tide, just as the 
curragh ed in and-g^ned the shadow 
of the cliffs. Swish The rushing air 
darkened the sky; vast atmospheric curtains 
swept over the furze-clad mountain; the 
screaming birds went a mile a minute on the 
wind, hardly using their wings ; the copses of 
the pine-wood huddled together, seeming to 
round their shoulders to the blast ; the wind 
concentrated its powers and hurled itself— 
as a man might throw out his clenched fist 
at crag and cliff. 

In an instant the lug-sail was ripped clean 
from the mast and whipped away like a rag. 
Huch !—the weather’s in a tearin 

scold!" bawled Rob Darroch, as he hel 
on to the madly tossing curragh (for there 
was now quite a “sea” on) and tried not 
to swallow-too much air. 


“ Yes—and—ain't it 
yelied back St. Maur. 

The reavers were working frantically 
with their poles, fending the unwieldy raft 
from the rocky cliff, against which it threat- 
ened to dunch itaelf to pieces. 

“Ts Uaimh an Ri!” cried Calum 
Scavaig, his yoice ringing clear as a bell 
above the wind-gusts. * Til Uaimh an Ri!” 

His men redoubled their efforts, holding 
the heaving and jibing curragh at arm's 
length from the cliff, and at the same time 
forcing her along under its lee. 

The cliff rose sheer from the loch at this 
side—a huge wall of limestone, yellowed over 
with close-growing lichen ; its face seamed 
and stratified, layer superposed on layer, 
T i and hung with many-coloured 
weeds. 


sudden —just ! ” 
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The hostages looked about them curiously, 
and with a certain sense of expectancy, as 
the raft skirted the base of this limestone 
wall, and whilst they looked the curragh 
brought them abreast of an opening where 
the cliff seemed cut in two by a vertical 
slit. 

Into this slit the tyrannical wind shoul- 
dered them, as it were, sending them skidding 
between two great bastions of frowning 
limestone, like portals, into a small rock- 
encircled cove. 

After the pow-wow of the storm outside, 
the silence of this place seemed utter. 

“Whew!” said St. Maur, drawing a 
long, deep breath, but that’s an ex- 
perience! One can breathe here, which is 
what one couldn’t do out there in the wind. 
What a queer little cove! My word! 


( To be continued.) 
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here's another cavern !—this whole place 
seems honeycombed with them." 

A rugged, horizontal tunnel, indeed, 
ran straight into the unsunned bowels of the 
rock in front of them, its floor raised some 
two or threc feet above the level of the loch 
—a tunnel like a treasure-grotto in a fairy 
story, quite six feet in circumference, and 
large enough for a man to stand up in. 

A tiny runlet of water, dyed red with 
cinnabar or iron, came trippingly forth from 
the darkness within, and, looking far under 
the arch, they could see an iron lanthorn 
fastened on the rocky wall. 

“ It is Uaimh an Ri," said Calum Scavaig 
in explanation, smiling at the questioning 
looks of his hostages. * It’s my chief strong- 
hold, lads. It's the wild-fox'slair. ‘ Uaimh 
an Ri we call it—' The King’s Cavern.“ 


A midnight, as near as I could judge, 

I wakened Vincent to relieve me of 
my spell of watching. He rose briskly but 
lightly, so as not to disturb the others. 

All quiet?“ he asked in a whisper. 

** Yes," I replied, and it's a fairly light 
night." 

** So much the better; we can make an 
earlier start. And, to speak truth, I shall 
be glad when the journey's over. I don't 
like M. Durande's appearance. I would he 
were as strong as he is brave." 

Do you think he is going to be ill?“ 

* [ don't know ; he is certainly far weaker 
than when we left the camp. We must try 
to make things as easy as we can for him. 
Now, lie down and get a sound sleep. 
Good- night!“ 

„Good. night,“ I answered. 
eyes and ears open! 

** All right ; though I don't fancy there is 
much danger.” i 

* Unless we were seen from the cliffs 
to-day.” 

In that case," said he, ve shan't 
remain rich men for long." 

Though very drowsy, I was yet una bie 
to drop off to sleep soundly. The dis- 
covery of the treasure, my vague uneasiness 
concerning Omar, and Vincent's brief warn- 
ing about my patron all helped to excite 
me, and I tossed and turned restlessly on 
my hard couch. 

Half an hour, or even an hour it may be, 
had passed when a murmur of voices 
reached me, and, raising myself to a sitting 
posture, I perceived that Omar was standing 
by the side of the old soldier. They were 
talking together, and, though their voices 
were not raised, I could hear distinctly 
what was said. 

** You're getting fanciful, Omar," Vincent 
was saying. The glen is as still as the 

ve. There is not a sound." And he 
stretched forward as if to listen more 
intently. 

“ Your ears are useful to hear the noise 
of & cannon," replied our guide, with a 
sneer, * but it needs a Kabyle to detect the 
footfall of a Kabyle on a raid." 

The tribesmen are cunning rascals, I 
admit," mused Vincent, but still, in this 
case you are mistaken. I heard nothing, 
and, besides, how should anyone be stalking 
us now ? " 

* The Kabyle has keen eyes, and we have 
been three days in the glen. But enough 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A MYSTERIOUS TRAGEDY. 


of words! I will venture alone; I am not 
afraid." 

The speech was a taunt, and I knew it 
stung Vincent more than the lash of à whip 
across his face. 

Afraid, thou bullet-headed one! he 
said savagely. ‘I will show thee which of 
us is afraid! Let us go on this wild-goose 
chase, and move softly lest thou waken the 
sleepers.” 

They stole away quietly, leaving me dis- 
turbed and perplexed. The same thought 
had occurred to me as to Omar. We had 
been searching for three days in the glen, 
and, though we had observed the utmost 
caution, it was possible—even likely—that 
some lynx-eyed native had caught sight of 
our movements. If such were the case, 
what more probable than that he had 
brought a number of his comrades to block 
the entrance to the glen ? 

Vincent was an experienced soldier, and 
on more than one occasion his quickness of 
hearing and keenness of sight had saved his 
life, but amidst the mountains he was no 
match for our Kabyle guide. ; . 

After all," I concluded. it is useless 
to worry. If Omar is right, our fate is 
sealed, and we can but sell our lives dearly. 
They will return soon, and we shall learn 
the worst.” 

M. Durande and Ernest still slept soundly, 
and I did not waken them. Let them 
sleep," I thought, while they can.“ 

But the minutes passed, and our com- 
rades did not return. Once I fancied I 
heard a slight movement in the place where 
Omar had stabled his horse. Rising quickly, 
I crept round the jutting rock which sepa- 
rated me from the spot. No one was there, 
and I concluded the noise had been caused 
by the stamping of the animal’s hoof. 

The night was light enough for me to 
see a little distance, and I gazed anxiously 
along the glen, but could perceive nothin 
either of Vincent or of the Kabyle. 1 
listened with strained ears, but no sound 
came to me, and, more perplexed than ever, 
I returned to my sleeping comrades. 

What had happened? What was most 
likely to have happened ? I cudgelled my 
brains, and could think of but one answer. 
Omar must have been right. The Kabyles 
were in the glen, and he and Vincent had 
fallen into their hands. As soon as the 
light broadened they would search for us, 
and we had no means of escape. 


Should I rouse M. Durande? What 
was the use? He could do no good. 1 
continued to watch and to listen. ut now 


my brain became overwrought ; I saw sights 
and heard sounds that had no existence 
outside my imagination. Shadowy figures 
approached quite close to me, and then 
vanished. Stealthy steps sounded in the 
distance, came nearer and nearer, and then 
stopped. It was evident that I was fast 
losing control of myself. 

I wakened my comrades, and the sound 
of their voices restored my sclf-possession. 
Quickly and quietly I told them what had 
occurred, and asked their advice. 

M. Durande was entirely of my opinion. 
One can think of nothing else," he said. 
“Omar was not likely to be mistaken. It 
may be taken for granted that we have 
been discovered.” 

* And in that case = 

* In that case, my boy, we must prepare 
to die as brave men should do. The 
Kabyles will have blocked the mouth of 
the glen.” 

"There is a narrow path leading from 
the spot where I found the jewels!” broke 
in Ernest. The horses could not get up, 
but we could climb it.” 

And what about our two comrades ? ” 
his father asked. We cannot try to 
Bes without learning something of their 
ate." 

* Pardon me, monsieur, if I think that 
is somewhat quixotic. If they have been 
captured by the natives how can we help 
them?“ 

“ I have no idea," he replied, “ but we 
can try." And this he said in such a 
manner that I did not pursue the subject 
further. 

For a time nothing more was said. We 
stood silent, peering down the glen and 
listening intently, but we could see no sign 
of the missing men, nor could we hear any 
sounds that would lead us to suppose the 
tribesmen were in our neighbourhood. 
There was not the noise of even a falling 
stone. 

“It is getting light," I remarked pre- 
sently. '' We ought to decide what we are 
going to do." 

“ Father," said Ernest, “I hope I am 
neither cowardly nor selfish, but I cannot 
understand what good our getting killed 
will do Vincent. 11 he is a prisoner we 
cannot rescue him, and if he is dead we 
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cannot ne him back to life. I really do 
not think there is anything dishonourable 
in trying to provide for our own safety.” 

“That is my opinion, too, sir," I said. 
“ There is no sense in handing ourselves 
over to the mountaineers for slaughter.” 

" We have overlooked one thing," ob- 
served M. Durande. The natives may 
have seen only two of us, and if so there 
would be no reason for their staying any 
longer. In fact, if they were here in any 
number we should have heard them." 

“That can easily be tested," I said. 
** You two stay here while I go to explore. 
If I do not return, you will know what has 
happened, and then you can steal away by 
the little path Ernest discovered. 

“ We will go together," M. Durande de- 
clared, and the fate of one shall be the 
fate of all." 

Seeing that he was not to be turned 
from his purpose, I did not argue with him, 
but immediately led the way into the glen, 
walking slowly and cautiously, and gazing 
with apprehension at the frowning rocks 
that might conceal a score of relentless 
enemies. For my own part, I fully ex- 
pected that before advancing a hundred 
yards we should be shot down. 

It was a weird experience, and one that 
I am never likely to forget. M. Durande 
followed closely in my footsteps, Ernest 
coming last. It was not yet fully light, 
but we could see some distance ahead. 
Nothing, however, was in sight, and no 
sound of any kind broke the eerie stillness. 
It seemed impossible to believe that any 
human beings but ourselves were in the 

len. 

E Suddenly, however, my heart gave a 
great bound, and I almost cried aloud in 
my astonishment. A few yards from me, 
right in the middle of the narrow path, lay 
a motionless body. We ran forward hastily, 
but still without noise, and gazed at it in 
horror. The body was that of Vincent ! 

Our old comrade was quite dead, and 
from all appearance had died with dramatic 
suddenness. A terrible sword-stroke had 
cleft him from head to chin, and he lay in 
a pool of blood. No sign of a struggle was 
to be seen; apparently he had not fought 
for his life. His loaded rifle lay beside him, 
just as it had dropped from his hand. We 
gazed at each other without speaking, being 
lost in wild astonishment and pity. 

What was the explanation of this awful 
tragedy ? What had happened to Omar ? 
Had he escaped in the darkness or was 
there a second horrible discovery in store 
for us? I went on a little farther. There 
was the curious rock, shaped something 
like the head of a bull. I gazed intently on 
the ground, fearing to see the trail of blood. 
Forgetting all about the Kabyles, I pro- 
ceeded right to the end of the glen, dis- 
ene not a single trace of our guide. I 
returned swiftly to my comrades, who were 
standing beside the dead man. 

Have you found Omar’s body? M. 
Durande asked ; and I shook my head. 

“ It was fearfully sudden, he continued. 
“ There was no time even to struggle." 

" How strangely things happen! re- 
marked Ernest. ‘‘He was slain on the 
very spot where the fight occurred years 
&go. There is the oddly shaped rock he 
pointed out." 

“ Yes," I said absently. “I noticed it." 

I was endeavouring to piece together the 
incidents of the tragedy, and with little 
success. I pictured the two men standing 
on that very spot, suddenly alarmed by 
some suspicious souad, and gazing into the 
darkness. Then I conjured up the unex- 
pected onset, the murderous stroke with the 
Jitssa, and Vincent's tragic end. 

All this seemed perfectly plain, but it did 
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not account for Omar's escape. It was 
hardly possible that he could have got 
away. Had he time to declare himself 
one of their countrymen and a native of the 
mountains ? I doubted it greatly, and yet 
could furnish no other solution of the 
mystery. And then, ljke a bomb from the 
sky, Ernest made a startling suggestion. 

“I have been wondering," said he, 
“ whether, after all, Vincent was attacked 
by more than one enemy! Suppose he 
and Omar quarrelled. The Kabyle has 
acted very strangely since our troops raided 
the Ouled-Ascars, and Vincent roused his 
iUe by dwelling so strongly on the 

ench victories." 

It was scarcely a time for quarrelling,” 
I remarked. 

" Any time is good enough when one's 
blood is hot; and Omar was not the meekest 
of mortals.” 

“ Have you searched the dead man’s 
clothes for the jewels?” I asked. If 
Omar were the murderer he would probably 
have taken them with him. Vincent carried 
them in & belt round his waist." 

The belt is here, and the jewels are 
inside." 

" Then I imagine that disposes of your 
theory. There was no reason why the 
Kabyle should have left them behind, 
especially as he has lost his ówn gold. No, 
however improbable it appears, I believe 
he found some means of letting the natives 
know who he was, and thus saved his life. 
But we may discuss the matter all day and 
still not come within miles of the truth. 
What are we to do with Vincent's body ? " 

“ Bury it in a cleft," said M. Durande, 


* and cover it as well as we can. It cannot 


be left lying here." 

Having found a suitable spot in the rocks, 
we removed the belt, and, carrying the body 
across, placed it in a deep hole, filling up 
the space afterwards with loose stones. 
M. Durande reverently offered up a prayer 
over the newly made grave, and we re- 
turned sadly and silently to our hiding- 
place. 

In any case, the tragic incident would 
have unnerved us, but Vincent had been 
with us so long, and had proved such a 
bright, cheery, and loyal comrade, that our 
sorrow was all the keener. And, besides 
our grief for the dead man’s terrible fate, 
the mystery of Omar's disappearance 
weighed upon us heavily. 


CHAPTER XV.-—A PITIFUL ENDING. 


“ One thing is pretty plain," said Ernest, 
as we sat down to eat our scanty break- 
fast; if the Kabyles were in the glen last 
night, they are not there now; which is all 
the better for us. Are we going to take 
the horses with us?“ 

“One will be sufficient, replied his 
father; we will leave the others to wander 
about the valley ; they will soon be caught, 
and meanwhile there is ample food for 
them." 

They certainly won't be of much use to 
us among the mountains" I remarked. 
* We had better have Omar's animal ; it is 
the sturdiest. It can carry our provisions." 

“ And it won't be overburdened,” laughed 
Ernest. 

When the meal was finished we went to 
the spot where Omar had stabled his beast, 
and here encountered a fresh surprise. 

" What about the gold?“ asked Ernest. 
“ I suppose we may as well take it. The 
bag isn't very heavy, and the coins may be 
useful." 

" Take it by all means,” I exclaimed, 
and proceeded to look for the bag. It was 
not to be found. Omar had placed the bag 


in one of the fissures, and had covered it 
with his saddle. The saddle still lay there, 
but the bag was missing, and instantly there 
flashed into my mind the remembrance of 
the sound I had heard in the night. 

One thing now appeared certain ; our guide 
was neither dead nor a prisoner. He must 
have returned stealthily, removed his share 
of the treasure, and gone away again without 
disturbing us. ‘Lhis, to my mind, increased 
the mystery of our comrade's death, though 
Ernest insisted that it made everything 

lain. 
a It is as I expected," said he; *' Vincent 
was killed by our guide.” 

* But he must have had a motive!“ 

*"Twould be done in a fit of passion. 
Very likely Vincent made some slighting 
remark—he could be very sarcastic—and 
Omar slew him in blind rage. Ashamed or 
afraid to face us, he stole back, took his 
treasure, and disappeared. By this time 
he is on the way to Algiers.” 

“ Your theory sounds very feasible," 
remarked M. Durande, “and yet I can 
hardly regard it as correct. Omar always 
struck me as being more sullen than passion- 
ate—a man who would brood over a wrong, 
not one who would resent it hastily. How- 
ever, he has gone, and we cannot afford to 
waste time." 

This was so obviously true that, dismissing 
the subject for a time, we packed our pro- 
visions, and, leaving behind everything that 
was not absolutely necessary, started on our 
journey, Ernest leading the horse. It was 
still early morning, and long before broad 
day we had left the fatal glen several miles 
behind us. 

Our wanderings during the next week 
appear te me to-day like a hideous dream. 

ithout & guide, totally unacquainted with 
the district, dreading every moment to meet 
with a body of ferocious tribesmen, we 
trudged on almost without hope. Here we 
toiled, painfully and laboriously, up some 
frowning cliff; there we descended step by 
step, and every step at the risk of our lives, 
some yawning abyss. Now we lay hidden 
for hours ; again we forced a passage through 
some dense wood, in order to avoid a band 
of prowling natives. Weary, footsore, and 
half-starved, we plodded along more like 
worn-out machines than human bein 

Sometimes, coming in sight of a village, 
we were forced to make a wide détour, 
thus increasing the length of our journey by 
many miles. Still we contrived to keep 
cheerful, and M. Durande encouraged 
Ernest and me with many hopeful words, 
the more hopeful as our situation became 
the more desperate. 

But I noticed with bitter grief that he was 
becoming weaker with each succeeding day. 
His steps began to lag; he was forced to 
rest at short intervals ; when he lay down 
at night his sleep was restless and broken, 
and at length there came a morning when, 
after staggering to his feet, he fell back with 
a cry of pain—the first he had uttered. 

"[ feel dizzy,” he said faintly; “my 
head swims; we must wait a little. Do 
not look so troubled ; the feeling will pass 
soon, and I shall be stronger." 

He spoke bravely, as was his wont ; but, 
alas! we knew that he would never be 
stronger in this world. He could eat 
nothing, but we gave him some water, 
which he drank greedily, and seemed 
refreshed. Then we wrapped a spare 
burnous around him, and sat by his side in 
sorrowful silence, hoping he would sleep. 

Poor Ernest! My heart ached for him 
as he gazed with wondering grief into his 
father's face. It was the first time he had 
suspected the terrible sorrow that was so 
surely coming upon him. 

For an hour M. Durande lay very still; 


then he became restless and began to talk— 
his mind was wandering. First he spoke of 
Buonaparte and the great change that had 
occurred in France; but after a while he 
talked of persons of whom even Ernest knew 
nothing. Then he called his wife's name, 
and the names of his children, and spoke so 
lovingly that our eyes filled with tears. 

Oh, Joseph," said Ernest, is my 
father going to die? Can we do nothing 
for him? Oh, this is awful! Speak to 
me; tell me what I can do. Oh, believe 
me, I will give my life willingly for his. 
Perhaps even the Kabyles would pity him 
now. I wonder if we are near a village. 
There must be doctors among them; 
surely they would let one come to save my 
father's life! 

** Ernest," I said, placing a hand on his, 
‘t it is useless to deceive ourselves with false 
hopes. Your father is dying; nothing but 
his strong will has kept him alive so long. 
I will willingly search for a village, but I feel 
sure that no doctor can do him any good. 
Stay here; I will climb to the top of the 
cliff, and if there are any houses within signt 
I will go to them.“ . 

We camped, as usual, in a sheltered 
spot in a valley. The picture rises clearly 
before my eyes as I write these words. A 
small stream trickled along the bed; the 
sides were thickly clothed with trees. M. 
Durande, still restless, continued to talk 
chiefly to his wife, whose memory seemed 
to have entire possession of his mind. 

With a consoling word to my comrade, I 
started up the rocky path, and began to 
climb the towering cliff. The ascent was 
steep and perilous, but my nerves were 
numbed to the danger; I went forward 
absolutely without fear, intent only on 
reaching the summit. Panting and gasping 
for breath, with knuckles bruised and face 
cut, I stood at length on the top and gazed 
eagerly around. 

I was, alas! in the midst of a vast and 
awful solitude. Peak towered upon peak ; 
on all sides of me nothing but rugged 
boulders and sombre-looking trees met the 
view. Gaze where I would, no trace of 
human habitation could be seen. 

I was in despair, not knowing what to do 
for the best. Twice I began to descend the 
cliff on the opposite side, and each time 
turned back. Í might wander about aim- 
lessly for miles and not succeed in my ob- 
ject. And if finally I reached a village, 
what likelihood was there that any of these 
fierce tribesmen would return with me te 
assist a detested infidel ? 

Besides, and it was this that carried most 
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weight, was I likely to find my way back to 
the spot? Honestly, I did not think so; and 
then what would become of Ernest? Left 
alone with the dead ( for I had no doubt his 
father was dying), bowed down by grief 
and with no one to give him a comforting 
word, afraid to move until my return—his 
position would be truly terrible. Rightly 
or wrongly, I reluctantly resolved to go 
back. 

Several hours had passed when I once 
more reached the scene of the pitiful tragedy. 
Ernest was bending over his father, wiping 
his forehead, and he turned to me with a 
look of sad entreaty. I shook my head 
mournfully; he understood without my 
speaking. 

Bending down to look at M. Durande, 
I observed a startling change. His cheeks 
were drawn, his eyes painfully bright; 
beads of perspiration stood upon his fore- 
head; his lips twitched convulsively ; the 
shadow of death lay across his face. His 
eyes gazed into ours, and yet he was not 
conscious of our presence. He was far less 
restless now, speaking only at intervals, and 
80 faintly that we could not distinguish his 
words. 

By the position of the sun it was about 
four o'clock in the afternoon when he looked 
at us with a gleam of recognition. 

* My children,” he whispered faintly, 
* may the good God have pity upon your 
helplessness ! " 

I pressed his hand in silence; Ernest 
sobbed piteously. 

“I am dying," he said, after a time; 
"I could keep up no longer—the camp 
killed me.” 

What could we answer ? To bid him hope 
would have been mere folly. Both he and 
we knew he had spoken, the truth. 

Be brave," he whispered. '' You are 
young and strong, and you may yet see our 
beautiful France again.' 

His eyes closed, and he lay back very still 
and quiet. For a long time he lay thus, so 
motionless and with such little appearance 
of life that we almost thought his spirit had 
passed away. 

Presently, however, he spoke ain. 
“Embrace me, Ernest," he said feebly; 
comfort your mother; and, Joseph, be a 
friend to my wife and children." 

Those were his last words, and he did not 
live long enough even to hear my assurance 
that I would be true to my trust. 

He is dead! cried Ernest in despair. 
Joseph, my father is dead! 

Ay, said I bitterly, ‘‘ my father, too, 
and my mother, and all my world!“ 
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I, who never knew mother or father, had 
lavished upon M. Durande all the love of 
my nature. I owed everything to him. 
He had rescued me from a life of hardship, 
had fed, clothed, and educated me, had 
indeed treated me with all the kindness and 
affection bestowed on his own children. 
It was curiously hard to believe that he 
was really dead. 

After the first wild outburst of grief, 
Ernest sat in moody silence, and I thought 
it well not to disturb him until the darkness 
of evening began to veil the valley. Then 
I forced him to take a little food, and to 
lie down. He obeyed me like a child, and 
seemingly without knowing what he did. 
After a while he slept, Rid I, too, hardly 
caring what might happen to us, fell into a 
restless slumber. 

Day had broken, when, shivering with cold, 
I awoke to the knowledge of our heavy 
sorrow. Ernest had already risen, and was 
gazing fixedly on the face of the dead man. 
The night had wrought a great change in my 
comrade. He was dry-eyed now, and seemed 
full of a masterful purpose. 

"I am glad you are awake," he said. 
“ I did not like to disturb you, but we have 
much to do. My father would not have us 
waste our time in useless grief; we must 
think of my mother and Victoire now." 

“ That is well said," I answered. ''Our 
lives belong to them.“ 

The sun was tipping the distant peaks 
with gold when, having done what was 
necessary, we reverently laid the body of 
the dead man in a hollow, and, after taking 
a last look at the beloved face, covered it 
lightly with leaves and small branches. We 
filled the hollow, placing large stones upon 
the top, so that the lonely grave might not 
be disturbed. 

* Farewell, dear friend, my more than 
father !” I cried, and turned away, leaving 
Ernest for a short time alone with his grief. 

Let us go now," said he, coming to me 
„ and, without a word, I took the 

orse by the bridle and we made our way 
from the quiet valley. 

The narrow path led us by a long round- 
about route to the summit of the cliffs which 
I had scaled on the previous day, and there 
we were glad to halt. 

Ernest had spoken scarcely a word during 
the tedious journey; now, with a hasty 
glance around, he said, “I am glad you 
turned back yesterday." 

* "T was the lesser of two evils,” I replied, 
hobbling the horse, and lying down in the 
recess formed by an overhanging rock. 

(To be continued.) 


———— . nee —u—-—-—— 


HERE could not have been a better after- 
noon for the great four-oared race 
between Wellminster and Montford. The 
promise of a fine day afforded by the cool 
morning had been carried out in the bright 
sunshine, which was just powerful enough. 
to make the spectators comfortable, without 
inconveniencing the racing crews, and both 
banks of the river were gay with the light 
dresses and spring hats of the feminine 
relatives of Montford and Wellminster boys 
who had come down to see the contest. 

It was just before the start. In less than 
ten minutes the signal would be given, and 
six minutes afterwards it would be known 
whether the massive silver cup subscribed 
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for by the. two schools would grace the 
dining-hall of Montford or Wellminster. 

Both crews had left their respective boat- 
heuses on opposite sides of the river, and 
were paddling to their places above the 
stake-boat. Little Stringer, with the Well- 
minster colours, blue and white, in a ribbon 
around his straw hat, was full of importance, 
while the cox of the Montford boat, who 
wore the crimson and black of his school, 
also showed by his set lips and stern expres- 
sion that he appreciated the responsibility 
of his position. Jack Royal looked con- 
fident, and Ashmore, managing his oar 
easily, showed a steadine3s that even Grant 
grudgingly conceded. 


* But he hasn't won the race yet," he 
added, between his teeth, as he walked down 
to Riker's Bend, and sat down by himself 
at the side of a fallen willow which had been 
torn up by the roots in a fierce thunderstorm 
a week or two before. 

“ Hello, Grant! What are you doing 
there ?" cried young Larkin, of the lower 
fourth, on his way to th» starting-place. 

Without waiting for an answer, Larkin 
went up the towpath, whistling carelessly 
as he gazed across the river at the Montford 
forces marshalled along the other bank, and 
prepared to cheer their crew to victory. 
Grant scowled at the youngster's back, of 
course without any edect on Larkin. Perhaps 
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it did look queer to be sitting by himself in 
this retired place while there was so much 
excitement a little farther up the river. 
Grant left his seat on the uprooted trunk of 
the willow, and, taking his stand upon the 
high ground of Riker’s Bend, had a clear 
view of the whole course. 

What a gay scene it was! How full of 
joyous anticipation everyone seemed to he! 
The river, as well as both banks. fairly 
buzzed with life and movement. The two 
racing fours lay porfectly still on the rippling 
water, heaving ever so slightly, like two 
slim giants asleep. Behind them was the 
fussy little naphtha launch for the judges 
and official representatives of both schools. 
In the launch the most conspicuous figure 
was the starter. He was an old “ Blue,” 
who had come down specially to send th» 
boats off for what was by all odds the most 
important race within the memory of' the 
oldest boy, either of Wellminster or Mont- 
ford. There he stood, calm, collected, and 
statuesque, pistol in hand, waiting to give 
the crews a warning word, followed by the 
pistol.shot. A few skiffs were behind the 
launch, with ladies in tho stern-sh^ets and 
strong-arm?d youths at the oars, intending 
to follow the racers all tho way. The colours 
of the rival crews were everywhere, par- 
ticularly in feminine attire, and there was 
a pandemonium of shouts, cheers, and 
advice that came to Grant in a confused 
roar. 

Looking the other way, Grant could dis- 
cern the white winninz-post, exactly opposite 
the large hayrick on Thompson's Farm at 
the back of the hedge which bordered the 
towpath, and he saw that the judge, with 
two lads representing  Wellminster and 
Montford respectively, all three of them 
holding stop-watches in their hands, were 
patiently waiting for the racers to come. 
There were about a doz2n boys from both 
schools near the post, so anxious to witness 
the finish closely that they would not follow 
the example of most of the others, who, by 
running to the top of Riker's Bend, would 
have almost as good a view. 

Grant could make out the Wellminster 
boat, with Ashmore in the bow, and it 
seemed to his distorted imagination as if 
there was an expression of insolent triumph 
in the very back of number one. 

“The mucker!" hissed Grant. He 
has my oar, and he's going to show off before 
them all, to make them think he’s the only 
one, and that the race wouldn’t have been 
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won with me in the boat. Til do it! I've 
tried not to. But I just can't help it!” 

He dashed down from the bend, and 
threw himself upon the prostrat» willow. 
At the same instant the pistol bellowed, 
followed by a roar of cheering. 

The boats were off! 

Grant’s face was inflamed with a mad 
unreasoning fury, as he pulled at the willow 
with all his strength. 

They think they'll win, do they? Ill 
show them !”’ 

With a mighty effort he dragged the tree 
to the water and pushed it out into the 
stream, where a strong eddy caught it and 
whirled it out beyond the Bend, partly sub- 
merged, so that it would not be perceived 
unless one were near it. 

On came the boats! 

“Well pulled, Wellminster!"  * Lay 
down to it, Montford ! " Swing. bow!” 
“ Quicker, stroke!" “ Go it, Wellminster! 
Oh, number one! Steady!” Keep her 
straight, cox!” '* Hurrah! Wellminster, 
it's all your own now!" ‘ Wellminster ! 
Wellminster !"  * Buck up. Montford!” 
„Pull hard! One, two, three, four!” “ Well. 
minster! Wellminster! Wellminster ! ” 

Through the shrieks of tho lads sprinting 
along the towpath, counting tho strokes 
with the Wellminster boat, Grant could hear 
th» thud-thud of the sliding seats, and 
almost distinguish the rush of th» water as 
the knife-like bows cut through at express- 
train sped. 

Wellminster was in front, by half a length! 
Royal had set a stroke of thirty-eight, and 
his three fellow-oarsmen were responding 
like true sportsmen, working with shoulders, 
arms, hands, and legs, steadily and power- 
fully. The stamina which is everywhere 
recognised as essentially British was keeping 
them up, and they would have plenty to 
spare at the end of the race. Both crews 
were preparing for the desperate finish, and 
it was by no means certain that Montford 
would not make up that half a length and 
pass the winning-post first, after all. 

Grant had gone up to the top of the Bend 
again, and he saw Wellminster coming. 
Then it was that his school spirit. seized 
him by the throat and, for the first time, hə 
realised the enormity of his crime. What 
had he done? Was he not th» most de- 
Spicable of cads, a traitor to his own com- 
rades ? He saw that the Wellminster boat, 
which was on his side of the river, would 
surely run into the willow-tree as it came 
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round Riker’s Bend, allowing Montford, 
with clear water beyond. to dash ahead. 

There was a shout of agony from little 
Stringer as he caught sight of the _umble of 
branches, and the ugly broken tree-trunk 
in his path. 

*'Ware Riker's Bend! Easy, two and 
four! Pull hard, one and three!” shrieked 
th» cox, as he tugged at the tiller-ropes, 
trving to avoid the obstacle without losing 
too much way. 

That scream from Stringer decided Grant. 
Off went the light jacket, and with a tre- 
mendous header he plunged into the river, 
striking his forehead against the tree-trunk 
as he did so. He was dimly conscious of a 
sharp pain, and then he became dizzy. But 
he was a splendid swimmer, and, besides, he 
was fighting for Wellminster now. With all 
his force he pulled away at the tree-trunk, 
swimming as well as he could in the tangle 
of limbs and wet leaves, that slapped his 
face and nearly blinded him. He could 
make out the roaring of hundreds of voices, 
with the sharp tones of Stringer rising above 
all, as he encouraged and directed his men, 
particularly“ bow.“ 

Then there was a blur of brown shoot ing 
past Grant like a long streak, followed a 
moment later by frantic yells of Well- 
minster! Wellminster! Wellminster ! ” 

His school had won ! 


* Grant, you're a brick. It was you that 
xon the race for us," said Ja«k Roval, 
half an hour later, as he stood in the boat- 
house by the side of the lad who, very pale 
and with his forehead bandaged, shook his 
head sadly as he heard congratulations on his 
bravery descending upon him from all sides. 

No, Royal. I don’t deserve a word you 
and the other fellows are saying," declared 
Grant, almost fiercely, ‘‘ and I wish you'd 
let me alone." 

Royal smiled indulgently. for he knew the 
impetuonus disposition of Grant, and made 
extra allowance for him now after the ex- 
p?rience he had just had. 

“All right, old man," he laughed. 
“ You're a hero all the same, and everyone 
in the school knows it." 

But, as Royal left him, bitter, blinding 
tears forced their way through the fingers 
Grant pressed over his face, and he inur- 
mured : 

It's bad enough as it is, but I'm jolly 
thankful that the worst I can say of myself 
is that I was only almost a traitor." 
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A TRUE TALE OF THE OLD TRADING DAYS 


e NES daunted by this catastrophe, 

Captain Morrell petitioned the Cap- 
tain-Gencral of the Philippines for leave to 
take out a new crew of seventy additional 
men—sixty-six Manila men and four 
Europeans. Everyone warned him of the 
danger of this—no other ship had ever 
dared take more than six Manila men as 
part of her complement, for they were 
treacherous, and prone to mutiny. But 
Morrell contested that he would be able to 
manage them, and the Captain-General 
yielded. Two English merchants, Messrs. 
Cannell and Gellis, generously lent him all 
the money he required to fit out, taking 
only his I O U. 


NISAN ISLAND: 
IN 


By Louris BECkE, 
Author of “Sonny,” “ Bella of Barina,” etc. 


PART III. 


* So, on July 18, 1830, the Antarctic 
again sailed for Massacre Islands, as my 
husband had named the group where 
he lost his men. When I went on board, 
I found a crew of eighty-five men, fifty- 
five of them savages as fierce as those 
whom we were about to encount^r, and as 
dangerous, if not properly managed. One 
would have thought that I should have 
shrunk from this assemblage as from those 
of Massacre Islands, but I entered my 
cabin with a light step; I did not fear 
savage men half so much as I did a civilised 
brute. I was with my husband; he was 
not afraid, why should I be? This was 
my reasoning, and I found it safe. 


THE SOUTH SEAS. 


“The schooner appeared as formidable 
as anything possibly could be of her size ; 
she had great guns, ten in number, small 
arms,  boarding.pikes, — cutlasses, pistols, 
and a great quantity of ammunition. She 
was a war-horse in every sense of the word 
but that of animal life, and that she seemed 
partially to have, or one would have thought 
82 to hear the sailors talk of her. . . . She 
coursed over the waters with every prepara- 
tion for fight. 

“On September 13 the Antarctic again 
reached Massacre Islande. I could only 
view the place as a Golgotha, and shuddered 
as w? neared it ; but I could see that most 
of the old crew who came hither at the time 


of the massacre were panting for revenge, 
although their captain had endeavoured 
to impress upon them the folly of gratifying 
such a passion if we could gain our purpose 
by mildness, mixed with firmness. 

* We had no sooner made our appearance 
in the harbour at Massacre Island, on the 
lth, than we were attacked by about 
three hundred warriors. We opened a 
brisk fire upon them, and they immediately 
retreated, This was the first battle I ever 
saw where men in anger met men in earnest. 
We were now perfectly safe; our Manila 
men were as brave as Cæsar; they were 


anxious to be landed instantly, to fight 


these Indians at once. They felt as much 
superior, no doubt, to these ignorant 
savages as the philosopher does to the 
peasant. This the captain would not 
permit; he knew his superiority while 
on board his vessel, and he also knew that 
this superiority must be, in a manner, 
lost to him as soon as he landed. 

“The firing had ceased, and the enemy 
had retired, when a single canoe appeared 
coming from the shore with one man in it. 
We could not conjecture what this could 
mean. The man was as naked as a savage 
and as highly painted, but he managed 
his paddle with a different hand from the 
savages. When he came alongside, he cried 
out to us in English, and we recognised 
Leonard Shaw, one of our old crew, whom 
we had supposed among the dead. The 
meeting bad that joyousness about it that 
cannot be felt in ordinary life; he was 
dead and buried, and now was alive again ! 
We received him as one might imagine; 
surprise, joy, wonder, took possession of us 
all, and we made him recount his adven- 
tures, which were wonderful enough. 

"Shaw was wounded when the others 
were slain; he fled to the woods, and 
succeeded at that time in escaping from 
death. Hunger at length induced him to 
leave the woods and attempt to give himself 
to the savages, but, coming in sight of the 
horrid spectacle of the bodies of his friends 
and companions roasting for a cannibal 
feast, he rushed forth again into the woods 
with the intent rather to starve than to trust 
to such wretches for protection. For 
four days and nights he remained in his 
hiding-place, when he was forced to go in 
pursuit of something to keep himself from 
starving. After some exertion he obtained 
three coconuts, which were so young that 
they did not afford much sustenance, but 
were sufficient to keep him alive fifteen 
days, during which time he suffered from 
the continually falling showers, which left 
him dripping wet. In the shade of his 
hiding-place he had no chance to dry 
himself, and on the fifteenth day he ventured 
to stretch himself in the sun; but he did 
not long remain undisturbed; an Indian 
saw him, and gave the alarm, and he was. 
at once surrounded by a host of savages. 
The poor, suffering wretch implored them 
to be merciful, but he implored in vain ; one 
of them struck him on the back of the head 
with a war-club, and laid him senseless on 
the ground, and for a while left him as dead. 
When he recovered, and had gathered his 
scattered senses, he observed a chief who 
was not among those by whom he had 
been attacked, and made signs to him that 
he would be his slave if he would save him. 
The savage intimated to him to follow, 
which he did, and had his wound most 
cruelly dressed by the savage, who poured 
hot water into it and filled it with sand. 

* As soon as the next day, while yet in 
agony with his wound, he was called up and 
set to work in making knives and other 
implements from the iron hoops and other 
plunder from the forge when the massacre 
took place. This was indeed hard, for the 
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poor fellow was no mechanic, though a 
first-rate jack-tar. . . . However, necessity 
made him & blacksmith, and he got along 
pretty well. 

“ The savages were not yet satisfied, and 
they made him march five or six miles to 
visit a distinguished chief. This was done 
in a state of nudity, without anything like 
sandals or moccasins to protect his feet from 
the flint stones and sharp shells, and under 
the burning rays of an intolerable sun. 
Blood marked his footsteps. The king met 
him and compelled him to debase himself 


by the most abject ceremonies of slavery. . 


He was now overcome, and with a dogged 
indifference was ready to die. He could 
not, he would not walk back ; his feet were 
lacerated, swollen, and almost in a state 
of putrefaction. The savages saw this, 
and took him back by water, but only to 
experience new torments. The young ones 
imitated their elders, and these graceless 
little rascals pulled out his beard and 
whiskers, and eyebrows and eyelashes. 
In order to save himself some part of the 
pain of this wretched process of their amuse- 
ment, he was permitted to perform a part 
of this work with his own hands! He was 
indeed a pitiable object, but one cannot die 
when one wishes, and be guiltless. This 
was not all he suffered; he was almost 
starved to death, for they gave him only the 
offal of the fish they caught, and this but 
sparingly ; he sustained himself by catching 
rats, and these offensive creatures were 
his principal food for a long time. He 
understood that the natives did not suffer 
the rats to be killed, and therefore he had to 
do it secretly in the night-time. 

“Thus passed the days of the poor 
prisoner ; the wound on his head was not 
vet healed, and notwithstanding all his 
efforts he failed to get the sand out of his 
first wound until a short time before his 
deliverance, when it was made known to him 
that he was to be immolated for a feast to 
the king of the group! All things had now 
become matters of indifference to him, and 
he heard the horrid story with great com- 
posure. All the preparations for the sacri- 
fice were got up in his presence, near the 
very spot where the accursed feast of skulls 
had been held. All was in readiness, and 
the people waited a long time for the king ; 
but he did not come, and the ceremony 
was put off. Shaw has often expressed 
himself on this subject, and said that he 
could not but feel some regret that his woes 
were not to be finished, as there was no hope 
for him, and to linger always in this state 
of agitation was worse than death; but 
mortals are short-sighted, for he was destined 
to be saved through the instrumentality 
of his friends. 

" His soul was again agitated by hope 


and fear, in the extremes, when the Antarctic: 


made her appearance a second time on tho 
coast. He feared that her arrival would 
be the signal for his destruction ; but if this 
should not happen, might he not be saved ? 
The whole population of the island he was 
on, and those of the others of the group, 
manned their war-canoes for a formidable 
attack; and the fate of the prisoner was 
suspended for a season. The attack was 
commenced by the warriors in the canoes, 
without doubt confident of success ; but the 
well-directed fire from the Antarctic soon 
repulsed them, and they sought the shore 
in paroxysms of rage, which was changed 
to fear when they found that the big guns 
of the schooner threw their shot directly 
into the village, and were rapidly demolishing 
their dwellings. It was in this state of 
fear and humility that Shaw was sent off 
to the vessel to stop the carnage and destruc- 
tion; they were glad to have peace on any 
terms. They now gave up their boldness, 
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and as it was the wish of all but the Manila 
men to spare the effusion of human blood, it 
was done as soon as safety would permit of it. 

The story of Shaw's sufferings raised 
the indignation of every one of the Americans 
and English we had on board, and ned 
were violently desirous to be led on to attac 
the whole of the Massacre Islands. They 
felt at this moment as if it would be an 
easy thing to kill the whole of the inhabi- 
tants; but Captain Morrell was not to be 
governed by any impulse of passion—he 
had other duties to perform. l 

After taking every precaution to ensure 
safety, by getting up his boarding nettings 
many feet above the deck, and everything 
prepared for defence or attack, the frame 
of a house, brought for the purpose, was 
got up on a small uninhabited island which 
had previously been purchased of the king 
in exchange for useful articles, such as 
axes, shaves, and other mechanical tools, 
precisely such as the Indians wished for. 

The captain landed with a large force, 
and began to fell the trees to make a castle 
for defence. Finding two large trees, 
nearly six feet through, he prepared the 
limbs about forty feet from the ground, 
and raised a platform extending from one 
to the other, with an arrow-proof bulwark 
around it. Upon this platform were 
stationed & garrison of twenty men, with 
four brass swivels. The platform was 
covered with a water-tight roof, and the 
men slept there at night upon their arms, 
to keep the natives from approaching to 
injure the trees or the fort by fire—the onl 
way they could assail the garrison. It 
looked indeed like a castle—formidable in 
every respect; and the ascent to it was by 
a ladder, which was drawn up at night into 
the war-like habitation. The next step 
was to clear the woods from around the 
castle, in order to prevent a lurking enemy 
from coming within arrow-shot of the fort. 
Next the house was raised, and made quite 
a fine appearance, being one hundred and 
fifty feet long, forty feet broad, and very 
high. The castle protected the house and 
the workmen in it, and both house and 
castle were so near the seaboard that 
the Antarctic, while riding at anchor, pro- 
tected both. The castle was well stocked 
with provisions in case of a siege. . 

“The next day, after all was in order 
for business, a large number of canoes made 
their appearance near Massacre Island. 
Shaw said that this fleet belonged to another 
island (of the group) and he had never 
known them to stop there before. My 
husband, having some suspicions, did not 
suffer the crew to go on shore next morning 
at the usual time; and about eight o’clock 
one of the chiefs came off, as usual, to offer 
us fruits, but no boat was sent to meet 
him. He waited some time for us, and then 
directed his course to our island, which my 
husband had named Wallace Island, in 
memory of the officer who had bravely 
fallen in fight on the day of the massacre, 
This was surprising. as not a single native 
had set foot on that island since our works 
were begun; but we were not kept long in 
suspense, for we saw about a hundred war- 
canoes start from the back side of Massacre 
Island, and make towards Wallace Island. 

We knew that war was their object, and 
the Antarctic was prepared for battle. The 
chief who came in front of the castle was 
the first man. He gave the war-whoop, and 
about two hundred warriors, who had con- 
cealed themselves in the woods during the 
darkness of the night, rushed forward. The 
castle was attacked on both sides, and the 
Indians discharged their arrows at the 
building in the air, till they were stuck, 
like porcupines’ quills, in every part of the 
roof. The garrison was firm, and waited 
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in silence until the assailants were within a 
short distance, when they opened a tre- 
mendous fire with their swivels, loaded with 
canister-shot; the men were ready with 
their muskets also, and the Antarctic opened 
her fire of large guns, all with a direct and 
deadly aim, at the leaders of the savage 
band. The execution was very great, 
and in a short time the enemy beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat, taking with them their 
wounded, and as many of their dead as 
they could. The ground was strewed with 
implements of war, which the savages had 
thrown away in their flight, or which had 
belonged to the slain. 

e enemy did not expect such a 
reception, and they were  prodigiously 
frightened ; the sound of the cannon alarmed 
every woman and child in the group, as it 
echoed through the forest, or died upon 
the wave; they had never heard such a 
roar before, for in our first fight there was 
no necessity for such energy. The Indians 
took to the water, leaving only a few in 
their canoes to get them off, while the 
garrison hoisted the American flag, and 
were greeted by cheers from those on board 
the schooner, who were in high spirits at 
their victory, which was achieved without 
the loss of a man on our part, and only two 
wounded. The music struck up ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ ' Rule Britannia,’ ete., and the crew 
could hardly restrain their joy to think that 
they had beaten their enemy so easily. 

“The boats were all manned, and most 
of the crew went on shore to mark the 
devastation which had been made. I saw 
all this without any sensation of fear, so 
easy is it for a woman to catch the spirit 
of those near her! If I had, a few months 
before this time, read of such a battle, I 
should have trembled at the detail of the 
incidents ; but seeing all the animation and 
courage which were displayed, and noticing, 
at the same time, how coolly all was done, 
every particle of fear left me, and I stood 
quite as collected as any heroine of former 
days. Still, I could not but deplore the 
sacrifice of the poor, misguided, ignorant 
creatures, who wore the human form, and 
had souls to save. Must the ignorant 
always be taught civilisation through 
blood ?—situated as we were, no other 
course could be taken. 

" On the morning of the 19th, to our 
great surprise, the chief who had previously 
come out to bring us fruit, and had done 
so on the morning of our great battle, came 
again in his canoe, and called for Shaw, 
on the edge of the reef, with his usual air 
of kindness and friendship, offering fruit, and 
intimating a desire for trade, as though 
nothing had happened. The offer seemed 
fair, but all believed him to be treacherous. 
The small boat was sent to meet him, but 
Shaw, who we feared was now an object of 
vengeance, was not sent in her. She was 
armed for fear of the worst, and the coxswain 
had orders to kill the chief if he should 
discover any treachery in him. 

As our boat came alongside the canoe, 
the crew saw & bearded arrow attached to 
& bow, ready for the purpose of revenge. 
Just as the savage was about to bend his 
bow, the coxswain levelled his piece and 
shot the traitor through the body; his 
wound was mortal, but he did not expire 
immediately. At this instant a fleet of 
canoes made their appearance to protect 
their chief. The small boat lost one of her 
oars in the fight, and we were obliged to 
man two large boats and send them to the 
plaee of contest. The large bouts were 
armed with swivels and muskets, and a 
furious engagement ensued. The natives 
were driven from the water, but succeeded 
in taking off their wounded chief, who 
expired as he reached the shore. 
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* After the death of Hennean, the name 
of the chief we had slain, the inhabitants 
of Massacre Island fled to some other place, 
and left all things as they were before our 
attack upon them, and our men roamed 
over it at will. The skulls of several of our 
slaughtered men were found at Hennean’s 


door—trophies of his bloody prowess. These 


were now buried with the honours of war; 
the colours of the Antarctic were lowered 
half-mast, minute guns were fired, and 
dirges were played by our band, in honour 
of those who had fallen untimely on Massacre 
Island. This was all that feeling or affec- 
tion could bestow. Those so inhumanly 
murdered had at least the rites of burial 
performed for them ; millions have perished 
without such honours. . . . It is the last 
sad office that can be paid. 

" We now commenced collecting and 
curing  béche-de-mer, and should have 
succeeded to our wishes, if we had not been 
continually harassed by the natives as soon 
as we began our efforts. We continued to 


"work in this way until October 28, when 


we found that the natives were still hostile, 
and on that day one of our men was attacked 
on Massacre Island, but escaped death 
through great presence of mind, and shot 
the man, who was the brother of the chief 
Hennean. Our man's name was Thomas 
Holmes, a cool, deliberate Englishman. 
Such an instance of self-possession, in such 
great danger as that in which he was placed, 
would have given immortality to a greater 
man. We felt ourselves much harassed 
and vexed by the persevering savages, 
and finding it impossible to make them under- 
stand our motives and intentions, we came 
to the conclusion to leave the place forth- 
with. This was painful, after such struggles 
and sacrifices and misfortunes ; but there was 
no other course to pursue. Accordingly, 
on November 3, 1830, we set fire to our 
house and castle, and departed by the 
light of them, taking the b’che-de-mer we 
had collected and cured." 


So ends Mrs. Morrell's story of the tragedy 
of Massacre Island. She has much else 
to relate of the subsequent cruise of the 
Antarctic in the South Pacific and the East 
Indies, and finally the happy conclusion 
of an adventurous voyage when the vessel 
returned safely to New York. 

If thereader has been sufficiently interested 
in her story to desire to know where in the 
South Pacific her Massacre Island is 
situated, he will find it in any modern map 
or atlas—almost midway between New 
Ireland and Bougainville Island, the largest 
of the Solomon Group, and in lat. 4° 50’S., 
long. 154° 20’ E. In conclusion, I may 
mention that further relics of the visit of 
the Antarctic came to light about fifteen 
years ago, when some of the natives brought 
three or four round shot to the local trade: 
then living on Nisin. They had found 
them buried under some coral-stone debris, 
when searching for robber crabs; and in 
a German (Berlin) newspaper of a few 
months back particulars were given of 
further interestinz discoveries. 

In 1886 the Nisin group became German 
territory, by the agreement made that year 
between Great Britain and Germany for the 
partitioning of the islands of the Western 
Pacific. It was not, however, formally 
taken possession of until a year or so later, 
when the gunboat Moewe appeared and a 
landing - guns hoisted and , saluted the 
German with due solemnity, and the 
natives, terrified at the sound of the guns, 
at once abandoned their villages and fled into 
the bush. All efforts to induce the n to come 
and show themselves to their new masters 
failed, and so the Moewe steamed away. 

Months passed without their beig dis- 


turbed by other European visitors, then one 
day a small vessel appeared. She was 
recruiting labour for Hawaii (Sandwich 
Islands), and on coming on shore the 
Captain saw an official printed notice (in 
English) nailed to a coconut-tree warning 
all foreign vessels against visiting the island 
for trading or recruiting purposes without 
first obtaining the necessary permission 
(and paying 500“. license fees) from the 
German Commissioner residing at Jaluit in 
the Marshall Islands. 

This appears to have much incensed 
the skipper of the labour vessel, who tore 
down the notice, saying uncomplimentary 
things about Germans generally. The 
natives were quite pleased, and told him 
that they greatly feared the return of the 
warship, as they had the idea that they 
would all be made prisoners and carried 
away to New Ireland and New Britain to 
work for the rest of their lives on the German 

lantations, The skipper (an American), 
y liberal presents to the head men, tried 
to induce some of the young men to re- 
cruit" for Fij. But they fought shy of 
his proposals. However, he was not easily 
put off, and, anchoring his vessel, he came 
on shore alone, made a thorough examina- 
tion of the group of islands, went out pigeon- 
ghooting, and made himself quite at home. 

One morning he was asked by some of 
the natives if he would buy some cannon- 
balls and three heavy bars of iron and 
many smaller ones. Wishing to please 
the people as much as possible, he con- 
sented, although the articles, he thought, 
would be useless to him. (I am relating his 
story as he told it to the Hawaiian Times,” 
a Honolulu newspaper, from which journal 
the Berlin paper had its information.) 

He did not know anything of the 
Antarctic incident, except that the natives 
told him, as they had told me, years before, 
that the iron bars had been thrown into 
the lagoon by the crew of a small vessel, 
“in the old, old days," etc. As for the 
cannon-balls, those, they said, they had 
found buried in the soil of some of their 
plantations when they were at work plant- 
ing; but as to how they came there they 
could not tell. 

Tierney (as the American skipper was 
named) bought the bars of pig-iron, the 
cannon-shot, and also twenty-six smaller 
bars of metal, each of which was 16 in. 
long by 3 in. in width and 3 in. in depth. 
There was something so peculiar in the 
appearance of these small bars that he got 
a hammer and cold chisel and chipped off 
the incrustations from one, and to his 
astonishment found that it was pure silver. 

Pretending to look upon these ingots 
of silver as of even less value than the iron 
“ pigs," he inquired from the natives as to 
where they had found them, had they any 
more, etc. 

Yes, they replied, they had some more— 
about two. hundred. They had found 
them in the sand of a little island. "There 
had been a great storm a year or more ago, 
and the island had been almost washed 
away by the heavy seas and swirling currents, 
and these little bars of kappa (iron) were 
revealed.“ 

Tierney secured every single one of them. 
took them to Honolulu, and then sent 
them to the United States Mint at San 
Francisco, where they were recognised as 
of the purest South American silver, and 
he was paid the full price for every bar. 

It was believed that these ingots were part 
of the treasure carried by one of the 
Acapulco-Manila treasure - ships of small 
tonnage, which had gone astray on her 
course to Manila and been wrecked on 
Nis-n Island. 

[THE END.] 
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Wrm the spread of education, the old. 

fashioned antipathy to reptiles in 
general is gradually disappearing, although 
some rustics and ignorant people still believe 
that toads are capable of spitting fire, that 
newts and slow-worms are poisonous, and 
that the little forked-tongue of the snake 
is that reptile's deadly fangs. Salamanders, 
too, have had the honour of appearing 
prominently in fabulous narrative. The 
Greeks believed that they could live in 
fire, and the error obtained a credence so 
long that even now it has not been entirely 
dissipated, 

Needless to say these ridiculous ideas are 
entirely erroneous. Moreover, the majority 
of reptiles and batrachians make very 
amusing pets, requiring but little attention. 

For the benefit of those who wish to take 
up this interesting hobby, I will give, as 
concisely as possible, those hints and 
suggestions which I consider the most 
valuable, confining myself also to those 
reptiles and batrachians which are per- 
fectly harmless and which I have found 
to be the hardiest and the least trouble in 
captivity. 

Naturally, those most adapted to confine- 
ment in this country are those which are 
indigenous to these islands, but a few 
"aliens" from the Continent will survive 
the rigour of an English winter, provided 
that they are not exposed to frost. ! 

Amongst these latter I would particularly 
recommend the pretty little  tree-frog 
(Hyla arborea), which can be purchased from 
the dealers for less than sixpence each. 

As their name implies, these amphibians 
are arboreal in their habits, and spend prac- 
tically the whole of their time disporting 
themselves amongst the branches or leaves 
of trees. 

A few flies introduced into their vivarium 
will cause the greatest excitement amongst 
the inmates and afford no end of amuse- 
ment to the onlooker. 

I have noticed that a tree-frog very often 
selects some particular resting-place, where 
he spends most of his time, and if, on return- 
ine from an insect.hunting expedition, he 
should find the spot occupied by one of his 
companions, he will calmly seat himself 
upon the back of the trespasser, as though 
that were the only resting-place in the whole 
of the case. These batrachians are provided 
with a kind of sucker beneath the toes, 
by means of which, like the house-fly, they 
are able to cling not only to the smoothest 
branch or the lower surface of a leaf, but 
even to the perpendicular glass sides of their 
case. Their power of changing colour 
equals, I think, that of the chameleon 
itself, varying from a bright emerald green 
to a sepia tint. 

I remember one day, while purchasing 
some specimens, a lady customer came in to 
buy some of these littlo frogs. There were 
several of them in a case to choose from, 
of various hues, and it was very amusing 
to notice that she carefully picked out all 
those individuals who were of a bright 
green colour, little thinking that, in all 
probability, by the time she reached home 
these little batrachians would have assumed 
a colour resembling the brown-paper bag 
in which they were carried. Their food 
consists of flies, worms, and small insects. 

The yellow and black salamander 
(Salamandra maculosa) is equally hardy 
in confinement, and its colour makes it 
very conspicuous in the vivarium. It is 
well suited to live in the same abode as that 
occupied by tree-frogs. Salamanders affect 
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CURIOUS PETS. 
By A. E. Hopce. 


retired ^nd moist places, and only issue 
from their retreat in the night and morning. 
They remain in the water to deposit their 
eggs, and the young are born alive, furnished 
with fully developed gills. One of these 
creatures presented me, on one occasion, 
with no less than forty young tadpoles, 
nearly the whole of which I was fortunate 
enough to rear by keeping them in a well 
a“ rated aquarium containing pond-water. 

The price of the common yellow and black 
species is about ninepence each, but this, 
of course, varies aecording to the time of 
the year. 

Small toads and frogs may be associated 
with those batrachians already mentioned, 
but I consider it à cruel practice to keep 
the latter in confinement, as they have & 
habit of leaping blindly against the glass 
sides of the case, which soon injures their 
noses. Fire-bellied, green, changeable, and 
other toads may be purchased during the 
spring and summer months, as well as the 
two British species—namely, the natterjack 
and common toad. The menu of these 
creatures is very varied, including such 
delicacies as earwigs, ants, and even bees, 
and it is very comical to watch the ludicrous 
fashion in which, when devouring a worm, 
they stuff the protruding ends into their 


capacious mouths with their  fore-feet, 
accompanied by the most grotesque 
grimaces. 


A few newts may be added to the occu- 
pants of the batrachian-case. They, 
however, are well worthy of a separate 
vivarium, specially arranged with a glass 
tank, as, during the breeding-season (i.e. 
spring and early summer), these creatures 
are aquatic in their habits, and the brilliant 
colouring which they assume during this 
period can then be seen to advantage. 

The case in which they are kept should 
be securely covered, as the smaller newts 
are skilful climbers and are able to scale 
the glass sides of their case. Besides the 
warty, palmated, and smooth newts, which 
are the only species to be found in this 
country, many others are frequently on the 
market, such as the pretty red-bellied Jap 
newt, and the beautifully marked alpine 
newt. They feed on aquatic insects, worms, 
flies, ant-eggs, etc., and are very canni- 
balistic, the larger newts preying upon 
the smaller ones. The loss of a toe—or 
leg for that matter—is apparently quite 
a commonplace occurrence, the missing 
limbs being, in course of time, replaced by 
newly formed ones. 

It should be remembered, when fitting 
up a vivarium for batrachians, that these 
creatures require a permanently moist 
atmosphere, and the bottom of their case 
should therefore be covered with several 
inches of damp mould. As earth-worms 
form one of the chief articles of diet of these 
creatures, it is not advisable to plant any 
growing vegetation in the case, with the 
exception of some green moss. Some 
branches, on which the tree-frogs can 
climb, together with a flower-pot saucer, 
or other receptacle, filled with clean water, 
are necessary, whilst a few pieces of cork- 
bark should not be forgotten, as these latter 
afford hiding-places for the inmates. 

The common or viviparous lizard and 
also the sand-lizard are to be found in this 
country, and both make very interesting 
pets, owing to their restless movements and 
climbing habits. The latter reptile, however, 
is fast becoming scarce, as much as 3e. 6d. 
per pair being asked by dealers. 

These creatures need very different treat- 
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ment from batrachians, requiring a maxi- 
mum amount of sunshine, and a dry, 
sandy bottom to their case. Some rock- 
work should be arranged for climbing 
purposes, and a small pan of water provided. 

Another species of lizard which is very 
hardy and extremely handsome is the 
green lizard (Lacerta viridis), which may be 
purchased for about a shilling. Although 
not strictly included in the English fauna, 
this beautiful creature is to be found 
in the Channel Islands, whence man 
specimens find their way to the Englis 
market. These are usually much hardier 
than those varieties which come from the 
Continent. 

The above-mentioned lizards will live 
happily together, feeding readily on meal- 
worms, earth-worms, beetles, flies, etc. 
In a natural state, these creatures pass the 
winter at the bottom of holes which the 
have hollowed out of the earth, in which 
they become torpid. 

Another lizard —which, however, is seldom 
recognised as such—is the slow- worm 
(Anguis fragilis) It may sometimes be 
seen lying glistening on a grassy bank in the 
country, but owing to its instinctive habit 
of remaining still at the approach of danger 
it often escapes detection. The vivarium 
in which this reptile is confined should be 
placed in a sunny position, and should 
contain a good supply of mould, in which 
it loves to burrow. It feeds chiefly upon 
glugs. 

The slow-worm, in common with the 
two lizards previously mentioned, should 
not be roughly handled, as these creatures 
have & curious habit of parting company 
with their tails. These appendages, how- 
ever, are renewed in course of time, but 
never become as graceful as the originals. 
Care should therefore be taken when pur- 
chasing a specimen to see that it is in a 
perfect condition. 

Perhaps the most interesting reptile 
suitable for a life in captivity is the English 
grass-snake (Tropidonotus natrix). This 
reptile is usually found in the neighbourhood 
of water, and therefore its case should con- 
tain a comparatively large tank of water, 
in which it will be fofind to spend a good 
deal of its time. The grass-snake is perfectly 
harmless and very seldom bites when 
handled. It feeds upon frogs, one or two 
of which should be given it once or twice 
a week. It hibernates about the end of 
autumn, seeking the most sheltered retreats. 
In confinement, however, its period of 
activity is prolonged according to the 
temperature of the room in which it is 
kept. Unfortunately, this snake feeds ex- 
clusively on living prey, and the process is 
rather a sickly sight to witness. A frog 
is usually seized by a hind-leg and is then 
drawn slowly but surely into the mouth of 
the ophidian by the alternate working of 
the upper and lower jaws, the teeth of which, 
pointing inwards, hold the victim securely. 

This reptile may frequently be seen in th> 
country swimming along stream near tho 
bank, with its head held gracefully above 
the surface. If it is desired to capture 
one, a good plan is to set out with a lone 
stick having a V ".shaped prong at tbe 
end, by means of which a snake may be 
“ pinned " to the ground in such a manner 
as to prevent its escape. An examination 
of the specimen can then be made in order 
to satisfy oneself as to the advisability 
of handling it. This precaution is advis- 
able in order to avoid a bite from an adder, 
which venomous reptile is, unfortunately, far 
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more common than the grass.snake. The 
former can be distinguished by the dark 
zigzag markings which it invariably has 
on the back. 

A vivarium constructed for snakes should 
be at least two to three times the length 
of the reptile to be confined therein, and 
be provided with some stout branches and, 
ás previously mentioned, a tank for bathing 
purposes. 

Freshwater-tortoises live well in a suit- 
ably arranged vivarium. Many species are 
offered for sale, but that usually stocked 
by dealers is the European pond - tortoise 
(Emys lutaris), specimens of which may 
be purchased for about sixpence. This 
chelonian spends a good deal of its time 
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out of the water, and accommodation should 


therefore be provided for exercise. 

These reptiles should be fed upon small 
bits of raw meat, flies, ant-eggs, and 
small earth-worms; in the case of the 
“ baby ones, blood-worms are preferable. 

Care should be taken, when purchasing 
water-tortoises, to see that they are not 
blind, as these creatures arrive from the 
Continent packed together in large masses, 
and in their struggles their eyes often become 
injured. 

Several prettier but more expensive 
species are often stocked by the dealers, 
amongst which I would recommend the 
Caspian terrapin (Clemmys Caspicus), but 
many of these foreigners require artificially 


heated vivariums, without which they soon 
succumb. 

If it be wished to stock the tank with 
aquatic vegetation, suitable weeds should 
be selected, such as the willow-moss, the 
water-soldier, or a small lily, as the terrapins, 
when swimming about, are apt to break 
the more delicate plants, especially the 
American pond-weed (dAnarcharis Alsinas- 
trum), which, although a good oxygeniser, 
is very brittle. 

In a tank so arranged it is not advisable 
to introduce any food in the form of raw 
meat, as this contaminates the water, 
necessitating frequent changes. The tor- 
toises should, therefore, in this case, be fed 
in a separate bowl. 
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HE Wabanaki legends were handed down 
from one generation to another by 
means of speech, and furnish a complete 
history of the Indian ideas of the creation 
of men and animals, and the origin of every- 
thing they found in the woods and, lakes 
round them—their world. The keepers of 
the history of each tribe always made a 
point of instructing some of the younger 
members of the clan, so that they could pass 
it on to others after they were dead, and 
thus keep alive for ever their songs, stories, 
and legends. 

The Passamaquoddy histories were kept 
by means of wampum-shells arranged on 
strings in such a manner that certain com- 
binations suggested certain sentences to the 
narrator or reader,.“ who, of course, 
already knew his record by heart, and was 
merely aided by the association in his mind 
of the arrangement of shells and beads 
with certain incidents in the history he was 
telling. Other tribes achieved the same 
result by burning marks or rude figures 
on a stick and making them suggest certain 
events. These sticks were about six inches 
long, very slender, and tied up in bundles, 
so that the Indian libraries were not very 
expensive or difficult to carry about from 
one place to another ! 

Most of these Wabanaki stories centre 
round the curious figure of Kuloskap, the 
Indian God.Man, who was something like 
Hiawatha in Longfellow's poem, and whose 
adventures and story are told in a series of 
songs which the Indians were never tired of 
singing. This Kuloskap was an extra- 
ordinary being, and I want to tell you some 
of the things he did, and how patient he 
was in teaching his red children. and how 
exceedingly well he understood their diffi. 
cult character and their many peculiarities. 

To begin with, he was twin brother to 
Malsum the Wolf, with whom all through 
his life he waged bitter and incessant war- 
fare; for while Kuloskap was a good spirit, 
Malsum the Wolf was a wicked spirit, who 
only sought to bring trouble to the Indians 
and to destrov them.  Fairies and elves 
already existed before Kuloskap came on the 
scene at all, so he at once made men by 
taking his largest arrows and shooting them 
into an ash-tree, and the new forms that 
came out of the hole made by the arrow 
were the first of human kind—+.e. the first 
Indians. 

Then he went to work to make animals, 
and the description of how he made them 
is very peculiar and interesting. First 
he made them all gigantic in size, and then 
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PART II. —KULOSRAP THE MASTER. 


summoned them each in turn and asked 
them what they would do if they saw men. 
The moose, the first animal] thus interro- 
gated, declared that he would tear the 
trees down on them; so Kuloskap imme- 
diately made the moose smaller and weaker, 
so that the Indians could kill him. The 
squirrel, then about the size of a wolf, also 
said it would scratch the trees down on 
them, so it was taken up by the master’s 
hands and smoothed down to its present 
size. The great white bear said quite 
honestly that he would eat men, and he 
was consequently banished to the far North, 
where he would never see any Indians; 
and in this way Kuloskap questioned all 
the other animals and changed their size and 
strength according to their answers. For his 
own particular use in hunting he reserved 
the loon (a diving-bird found on all North 
American lakes) for water, and two wolves 
for land, to be messengers to report to him 
a:l that went on in the world of men and 
animals he had just created. 

The origin of the rattlesnakes was curious. 
At first the rattlesnakes were Indians. 
They were very impudent men, and when 
Kuloskap warned them that he was sending 
& great flood on the world, they merely gave 
three cheers for it and laughed in his face. 
He warned them again that they would be 
drowned unless they moved in time to a 
place of safety, but they jeerel and got 
out their rattles (made of turtle-shell con- 
taining little pebbles), and rattled them 
with all their might in a“ daring dance to 
the flood." Then the flood came and the 
audacious Indians danced till they were 
nearly drowned, and but for the kindness 
of the Master they would all have been 
swept away. At the last moment, however, 
he changed them to the form of serpents, s5 
that the rattlesnakes who crawl all over 
the North American continent were once 
Indians !—and they still sound their angry 
rattles when a man approaches too near, 

The great bullfrog, Aklibimo by name, 
caused Kuloskap a lot of trouble, and the 
legend of how he conquered him in the end 
is worth telling. Far away in the lonely 
mountains there was a litile Indian village 
where the squaws and braves lived very 
peaceably and happily. except for one 
thing—they had very little water. Now, 
these Indians liked good fresh water, and 
plenty of it too, and the only supply they 
had was furnished by a small mountain 
stream which had a habit of running very 
low in summer-time, just when they most 
needed water. There were no springs and 


no lakes near them, and not a drop in all the 
country round except this one uncertain 
stream. When, therefore, this stream too 
began to grow less and less they grew very 
uneasy, and when at length one year it 
dried up altogether, they were afraid and did 
not know what to do. 

Now, far away in the hills where none of 
them had ever penetrated, there was another 
village, they heard, situated on this very 
same stream, only much nearer the source ; 
so they despatched a man to look into the 
matter and see what kind of a village it was, 
and what sort of Indians dwelt there, and 
perhaps. also, to discover what was the cause 
of the sad drought. 

Their messenger travelled for three dass 
and at the end of that time came to the 
other village and found that a big dam 
had been built across the stream so that the 
water was kept back to form a pond. He 
asked the inhabitants why this was donc, 
since it was not the slightest use to them, 
and only deprived his own village farther 
down the stream of water; but the people 
told him he must go and ask their chief. 
So he went to the chief. 

But when the messenger came to see the 
Sagamore, behold there lay before him, 
lazily in the mud, a creature who was more 
a monster than a man, of enormous size, 
swollen and bloated, with great round 
yellow eyes like the knobs on a pine-tree, 
and a huge mouth that stretched from eac 
to ear. 

The Indian did not much like his appear- 
ance, but he made his complaint to the 
creature none the less. At first he got only 
an uncivil grunt by way of reply, but, as 
he persisted, the Sagamore shouted in a 
loud bellowing voice at last and told him 
if he wanted water he must go somewhere 
else and find it, for he didn’t care whether 
the village had water or not. Still, the 
Indian went on with his complaint, and 
told how his people were all dying for want 
of water, and after a long time the creature 
rose up and made a single tremendous 
spring to the dam and let out just a few drops 
of the precious liquid, and then told him to 
* Up and begone ! " 

The Indian returned in sorrow to his 
people, and for a few davs there was a little 
water in the stream, but then it dried up 
once more and there was none. 

Then the village determined to do some- 
thing desperate. They callel a council, 
aid chose their boldest brave and told him 
to go to the village and insist on the dam 
beinz cut down, or else to threaten war 


to the knife. It so happened that, just at 
this stage, Kuloskap, who always kept a 
pitying eye on his red children and knew 
what was going on, decided to take a hand 
in the business himself, for he admired their 
decision to do something bold and desperate 
and deemed them worth helping. He 
appeared in the village, looking very fierce, 
towering in height and wearing a hundred 
plumes of red and black feathers, and his 
face painted like blood. After listening to 
their tale, he told them not to despair, for 
he would himself put matters to rights. 
The Indians, not knowing who he was, 
were delighted to have such a champion and 
waited results with intense interest. 

Kuloskap went straight up the bed of the 
brook till he came to the other village, 
and then sat down and told a boy to bring 
him some water to drink, and when the 
boy declared there was not a drop anywhere 
to be had, he ordered him to go to his chief 
and get some good fresh water and bring 
it to him where he sat, or there would have 
to be an explanation the chief might not 
like. After waiting an hour the boy returned 
with ‘a small cup half-filled with foul water. 

Then Kuloskap rose up, very angry, and 
went straight to the Sagamore where he 
lay lazily in the mud, and cried, * Give me 
to drink, and that of the best too, and at 
once, thou villainous Thing of Mud!" And 
the Sagamore, also in a fury, shouted back 
with a roar '' Begone and find thy water 
where thou canst ! " 

This was more than Kuloskap the Master 
could tolerate. He threw his great spear 
and made a huge hole in the Sagamore's side, 
and at once there gushed forth & mighty 
stream, for it was all the water which should 
have run in the brook that the creature had 
taken into himself. Next, the Master 
stood up, as high as a giant pine-tree, and 
caught the monster by his back, crumpling 
him like paper in his mighty grip—and lo! 
it was the BULLFROG ! Then he hurled him 
into the current. 

Ever since the bullfrog has borne those 
crumpled wrinkles on his back, made by 
the Master's awful squeeze ! 

The end of this story, however, is the 
strangest part of all, as showing the imagina- 
tion of the Indian and his invention of how 
the various creatures that live in water 
were created. For it so happened that, 
while waiting in their village for the result 
of the Master's journey, they had one and 
all amused themselves, as children might, 
by asking each other what they would do 
if the cool sparkling water really came down 
the dried bed of the brook. One said he 
would live in the ''soft smooth mud and 
always be wet and cool " ; another said he 
would '* plunge from the rocks and dive in 
the deep cóol stream, always drinking as he 
dived ” ; a third said he would ** be washed 
up and down with the rippling waves, living 
at will on the land or in the water " ; and a 
fourth declared that none of them knew 
how to wish properly at all, and he would 
* live in the water all the time, and for ever 
swim in it." 

By a strange coincidence, all these wishes 
were uttered in that hour when the wishes 
of men are granted and come true. And so 
it was with these Indians; for the first, 
became a leech, the second a spotted frog, 
the third a crab, which is washed up and 
down with the tide, and the fourth a fish, 
which swims for ever in the water. And the 
river came rushing and roaring down its 
rocky bed and carried them into the sea, 
and thence all over the world to populate 
the oceans and the lakes. 

' Thore are a great many other adventures 
of Kulcskap I could tell you if vou are 
interested and if the Editor has the space 
to spare—how tho Master went whale- 
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fishing, how he showed himself a great 
smoker, how he fought with witches and 
sorcerers, how he sailed through the awful 
Caverns of Darkness, and how, finally, he 
left the world altogether till the last great 
day when all the Red Indians shall call to 
him and he shall return and restore to them 
the land of sunshine and plenty which the 
white men have taken away from them. 
( To be concluded.) 


— 5 0o-——- 
NEMESIS. 
SMITH log. 
ID ever any fellow bave such wretched luck as 
mine! 
The Seniors’ match is on to-day, the weather's fixed 
at fine, 


My bat's in good condition, and Morel', the captain, 
said 

Hed put me on to bow] perhaps—and now I'm ill in 
bed ! 


Ive got a splitting headache and a pain in my 
inside, 

And when I manage forty winks my nightmare gets 
aride; 

With funny pains all over my anatomy is wrang, 

The doctor shakes his occiput to see my furry tongue. 


‘Twas all that wretched birthday, and the hamper 
mater sent ; 

I own I'm rather greedy, but ‘tis useless to repent: 

And after all, plam-pudding when it's cold is just a 
treat; 

'T was wrong to tempt a fellow, if it isn’t good to eat ! 


So now I'm paying for it; and, instead of tarts and 
fruit, 

The matron tempts my appetite with sticky arrow- 
root ; 

My driuk's a tumblerful of “swosh” that bas a bitter 
taste, 

Supposed to ease the pressure that I feel around my 
waist. 


Just hear the fellows shouting as the stumps fall one 
by one; 

"Tis precious bard this gorgecus day to forfeit all the 
fun : 

] might have knocked up thirty if I'd really had 
good luck— 

The only conso'ation is, I might have made a duck! 

PAUL BLAKE. 


x * * 


Out for a Duck! 
(Drawn by Lovis WAIN.) 
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[TwENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


dur Weekly Cricket 
Competitions. 
(Continued from pag: 185.) 


No. 5.—Model of a Leg-guard. 


Prize Bat Winner.—WILLIR WiLsON (age 14), 
Wharfedene, Woodrhydding, Ilkley, Yorks. 


Consolation Prizes.—1. “ Boy's Own” Watch. 


JAMES A. PETO (age 10), c/o Rev, W. R. Phillips, 
Soutli Lodge Schoo!, Lowestoft. 
JAMES BENJAMIN SMITH (age 26), Eridge Green, 


Sussex. 
N. HARVEY. [Send full address.) 
2. Boy's Own" Knife. 


HERBERT M. WALESBY (age 20), Earsham Street, 
Bungay, Suffolk. 

J. ScowEN, Fairview Cottage, Upper Tulse Hill, 
Brixton Hill, 8. w. 

F. A. PAKKKR, 
Walthamstow, k. 
5 CALADINE, 135 Tweedale Street, Rochdale, 

ncs. 


8 Upper Waltbamstow Road, 


No. 6. —Pen-and-Ink Sketch: Run out. 


Prize Bat Winner. 


REGINALD GOODMAN (age 18), 63 Claremont Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


Consolation Prizes—1. “ Boy's Oun” Watch. 
DUNCAN PHELPS (age 20), 61 High Street, Fareham, 
Hants. 
E. G. N. KiNcH, “Gwrlode,” Llanbedr, Crickhowel, 
S. Wales. 
SAMUEL WOULGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 


2. Boy's Own ” Knife. 

WALTER R. ROBINSON, School House, S. Kinning- 
rove, Carlin How, RSS. O. 

F. R. SiMp-on, 45 Buxton Road, Luton, Beds. 

Horace H. KNIGHT, 29 Millicent Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts. 

J. W. KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow, 


No. 7.— Descriptive Sketch: My Favourite 
Batsman, and Why." 


Prize Bat Winner.—LEONARD A. PAVEY (age 18), 
10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, E. 


Consolation Prizes —1. “ Boy's Own" Watch. 
SIDNEY W. PANTHER, 54 Glenelg Road, Acré Lane, 
Brixton, s.w. 
ARCHIBALD F. WEBSTER, 68 Denbigh Street, s.w. 


2. Boy's Oun” Knife. 
ane BARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
os, 
X. H. WARREN, 78 Nightingale Road, Wood Green, X, 
WILLIAM A. SMYTR, 69 Ulsterville Gardens, Belfast. 
ARTHUR H. BAKER, Manor Huuse, Otuery, Bridg- 
water. Somerset. 
HOBERT HYDE, 4 Thornhill Grove, Barnsbury, X. 


[The principal batsmen chosen and lauded by the 
competitors are: A. E. Trott, L. C. H. Palairet, J. T. 
Tyldesley, Tom Hayward, Charles McGahey, Kenneth 
Hutchings, aud Gcorge Hirst.) 
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“It's going to rain hard.” 
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HEALTH (A. P. K.).—The loss of health would be dear 
at the price of the best degree out, but we cannot 
advise you to throw up. Can you not get a seaside 
holiday? Try Lowestoft. 


Tom TIDLER.—The cold tub, Tom, and phosferine. If: 


fat reduce your diet. If lean take Virol after every 
meal, 


M. T. T.—Add 6 to the days of the moon's age and 
that will give you the time up to whioh it shines at 
night. Thus when it is 4 days old it shines till 
10 o'clock, when 5 days old till 11 o'clock, and so on. 
Subtract 9 from the days of the moon's age to 
ascertain the time of ita rising. Thus when it is 18 
days old it rises about 9 o'clock, when 19 days old 
about 10 o'clock, and so on. 


O. MacCoLrL.—1. The MacColls are a sept of the 
MacDonalda, and wear the MacDonald tartan. 
9. There are several in every book of Scottish songs, 
but no book we know of contains Jacobite songs 
only. 3. The MacDonald tartan is No. 42 in * The 
Scottish Clans and the.r Tartans,” published by 
W. & A. K. Johnston. 


AN UPPINGHAM READER.—Inquire at the railway 
bookstall. 


EDWIN D.—The volume begins with page 1 in the first 
week of Cctober in every year. 


BACKGROUND.— Paint it in distemper, just as if you 
were whitewashing the scullery. The more roughly 
it is done the better it will look in the picture. 


J. T. O. Tou work in the shops during the day, and 
study theory and drawing in the evenings. 


C. GouLp.—Run the water off. Leave it a week to get 
quite dry, and then give it a coat of common cement, 
mixing the cement in the basin. A wash of quick- 
lime will do just as well, but let it dry before you run 
the water in, 


“B.O.P.” TnER (Adelaide)—Glad to learn that the 
tree you planted in connection with the “coming of 
age” of the B. O. P.“ is still flourishing. We should 
be glad to hear from the many readers in all parts of 
the Empire who planted trees at the time. me of 
the latter ought to be making a grund show by now. 
Photographs of them would be very acceptable. 


P. W. CooksoN.—Buy a copy of * The Rowing Almanac” 
at the railway bookstall, and make your choice among 
the advertisers. 


Cockney (Finsbury).—Messrs. Hope Brothers, of Lud- 
gate Hill, the Poultry, etc., have issued what they 
call a “ Magazine Uatalogue of Sports and Game-," 
which seems to be just tbe thing you are asking for. 
Call in at one of their establishments when next 
passing. 

B. O. P.“ LOVER (Dover).—No; we have not yet issued 
any such badges We wish you and your associates 
every success in your " B. O. P.“ club. 


BooKWOoRM.—See the catalogue of any second-hand 
bookseller. You can buy what you want at a 
shilling a volume. 


REX Austix.—Thank you for pointing out the error on 
page 604 that Yorkshire when plaving against 
Gloucestershire made 321 runs. They only made 232, 


G. A. H.—You can get the plant and the food at 
runs in New Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's 
ibrary. 


AQUARIUM (A. Relton)—Aquacia are usually con- 
structed of slate, or zinc, and glasa, as the expanding 
and contracting of wood at varieus heats is so differ- 
ent from that of glass that tbey are liable to split 
asunder, which is avoided by the use of metal and 
slate, as these expand and contract toabout the same 
extent as glass. However, you can make your 
aquarium as you suggest, only you will find it rather 
difficult to keep the wood box from running out by 
cementing it over. The juncture of glass and wood, 
round the grooves, would certainly be the better for 
some additional cement of a different kind—eay, for 
instance, Prout's Elastic Glue, which can be obtained 
at most leather shops, “ Putty "' (i.e. glazier's putty) 
will not make the aquarium water-tight. Portland 
cement would be better. The dimensions are surely 
best adapted to suit your own convenience. To keep 
the number of fish you want, we should prefer a large 
tank- about 3 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep. 


8. J. O. P.—(a) If you merely mean that the white 
of the negatives are yellow, this can protably be re- 
moved by soaking for a short time in Farmer's 
Reducer—i.e. a weak solution of hyposulphite of 
toda with a few drops of a strong solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium added. Ute it very weak 
or it will reduce the negatives too far before you are 
prepared for it. (5b) We do not see the faintest reason 
why any sincere Christian should not belong to 
societies which are of a benevolent character, as 
those you mention. 
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THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE 
ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE 
STACPOOLE, 
Authors of Me Golden Astrolabe,” ere. 


CHAPTER XXI.—OINA. 


Me-ror! me-yow / me-yow / 

" Rainbow tints and pet lambs!” 
ejaculated St. Maur, “if it isn’t a cat— 
a white cat! 

The lads on the raft stared in astonish- 
ment. There at the mouth of the tunnel 
at the mouth of Uatmh an Ri—appeared 
an old domesticated-looking white grimalkin, 
half-blind, mewing sociably, as if bidding 
them “ good-day ” ! : 

It was such a cat as one would expect to 
find purring in the ingle-nook of a cosy 
Lowland farm. Here in the wilds—in this 
"robber's cave —there was something 
anomalous in its appearance. 

"Ah, Chuchu,” said Calum Scavaig, 
putting out a wrinkled hand and stroking 
the creature, ye're aye the first to welcome 
the outlawed reaver to his hidey-hole. 
And how fares your wee mistress? Is she 
—but here she comes to answer for hersel'." 

A light shone brightly red within the 
inky-black recesses of the cavern, and came 
bobbing rapidly towards them. It paled 
to a sickly yellow at the mouth, where the 
daylight streamed in, and the hostages 
saw before them a little cheery-faced High- 
land girl with a rushlight in her hand. She 
had a shawl of hodden grey over her head 
and shoulders, from which long strands of 
carroty-red hair escaped ; her cheeks were 
fresh and rosy, and her sparkling eyes were 
the colour of the green sea. 

“Is it you, father? she said in sing- 
song Gaelic. “Cead mile failthe/ Chuchu 
and I were wearying for you." 

She fixed the rushlight in a chink in the 
rocky wall, took the old white cat in her 
arms, and stood smiling. i 

Ay. ay, Oina,” answered Calum in quite 
a jovial voice, chucking his daughter under 
the chin as he leapt ashore. “ Here am I 
at last—the hunter from the hill and the 
fisher from the loch—with a convoy o' young 
Sassenach duniwassals to my tail. And 
how is my wee lassock o' the ruddy locks ? ” 

He put his head on one side and looked 
at her, then continued in a jingling Gaelio 
rhyme— 


** What did the fox say? 
Huch ! hach! huch! cried the fox; 
Oold are my bones this day— 
I have lent my skin to cover the bead 
Of the girl with the red hair.'" 
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Oina laughed, wrinkling up her chubby 
face and showing a row of sparkling teeth; 
then became grave all at once as her father 
said something in & lew tone and pointed out 
Lord Archie, St. Maur, and Rob Darroch, 
who stood gaping at her in a group. 

Poor Jeames was praying in his heart 
that the curragh might open out under him 
and swallow him up, for he could see himself 
imaged in the water-mirror of the cove— 
a disreputable scarecrow of a boy with 
unkempt hair twisted and matted like the 
glibbe of the ancient wild Irish, and clothes 
that a tinker would have turned up his nose 
at. Shade of Narcissus l—it was an awful 
position for his dainty lordship. He turned 
away with a flaming face and joined the 
hirsute Celta at the far end of the raft. He 
felt more at home, somehow, at that 
moment among the Wild Men from 
Borneo.“ 

The Duke and his unnatural brother were 
not in a much better case. Tent-dwellers 
are not pernickety as to what they wear 
or how they wear it. They fidgeted like 
a hen on a hot girdle under the wondering 
stare of the girl's sea - green eyes, and made 
gawky efforts to get behind each other. 


Then might have been heard this rapid 
aside, in thrilling e cien whispers : 


* Rob, have you t 
you?" 

No, you egregious owl ! " 

“Well, of all the ! Talk about 
toasting-forks and cuckoo clocks and frying- 
pans and jam! To forget a pocket-comb !— 
you mutton-headed hypopoto—— ! ” 

“ Ow !—stop nudging me in the ribs, St. 
Maur !—or I'll pitch you into the loch. 
What d'ye want with a pocket- comb ? 
A garden.rake is what you need. Your 
hair's all hay-seedy, and you're a 8 

Speak for yourself. Rob Darroch! You 
are a gilt-edged, ban- boxed, pink- ri bboned, 
fancy-frilled, tailor's dummy of a ud 

* Fat /—'nuff! Cease fire, ye loon, and 
make your bow to the lady." 

Oina had stepped nimbly down, and now 
stood amiling at them with & natural and 
rustic grace, a neat little figure in & clean 
short gown and tartan petticoat, her little 
bare feet, white as Parian marble, planted 
firmly on the pine-logs, and her body swaying 
gently to the heave of the ecurragh. With 
one hand clutching the white grimalkin, 
she held out the other frankly, her lips 
pirted, and bonne camaradcrie beaming from 
her sparkling eyes. 


at pocket-comb about 
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“ You — are — welcome — strangers," she 
said in halting English, with a queer Gaelic 
rhythm of intonation. ‘‘ Welcome to Uaimh 
an Ri—and are ye verry weel ?” 

Darroch and St. Maur took her hand in 
turn, making a mumbled reply to this quaint 
salutation, and stood grinning, for the 
girl’s look strayed towards Lord Archie, who 
was doing his best to efface himself behind 
Dougal Ciar. The unhappy scion of a 
noble race felt that a modicum of solitude 
was most devoutly to be wished for at that 
moment. 

Come long. Jeames " eried St. Maur. 
Make your respects and obeisances to Miss 
Oina. Don't be a muff of a wallflower ; 
the lady won’t eat you. 


“*Doff your bonret straight 
From your tousled pate, 
And bend the gallant knee, 
You squire of Erkildee ! '" 


Doubtless unable to resist this poetical 
appeal, Archie slouched sheepishly forward, 


making a little bow over the girl’s hand. 


As he did so, the old half-blind cat squirmed 
round under Miss Oina's arm, and winked 
three times at him (at least, so he said 
afterwards, but he would 
never swear to it over a copy 
of Doctor Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, so ten to one it is 
quite apocryphal).* 

By this time Calum Scavaig 
had taken down the iron lan- 
thorn from the wall and lit it 
at the rushlight. 

* If you'll follow me, lad- 
dies," he said, I'll lead ye 
to & good meal and a bright 
fire." 

St. Maur and Co. were no- 
thing loth. Darroch picked 
un the slain heron and its 
victim the red mullet, Archie 
seized on his trout. and the 
trio followed their conductor 
into Uaimh an Ri. 

A short, winding passage 
brought them into a spacious 
cavern big as three or four 
rooms bunched together. It 
was warm in here. The place 
was lit by torches made of 
pine-trees, which emitted a 
bright and  bickering light, 
attended by a strong though 
not unpleasant odour. The 
light of the torches was assisted by the red 
glow of a large charcoal fire which threw 
a lurid glare into a recess in one corner, 
where hung by the heels the carcasses of a 
sheep and a cow lately slaughtered. 

Round the fire lay scattered à movable 
anvil with bellows, pincers, hammers, and 
other smith's tools. Three guns, with a 
Lochaber axe and a little armoury of 
broadswords and dirks, were disposed about 
the walls, and bulky sacks and barrels stood 
up here and there from the level floor, like 
cromlechs in a corrie. 

It was a wild and impressive, but cosy 
place withal, as thelads found. Oina tripped 
after them and bustled about—an officious 
little housekeeper—making them be seated 
on three-legged stools near the glowing 
embers, and playfully pushing her father 
into a crudely fashioned old fauteuil 
cushioned with deerskin. 

"Sit ye there on your throne, Mo Ri," 
she said, dropping Calum a little curtsey. 
"Sit ye there on your throne, my king, 
whilst the Princess Oina prepares the feast." 

Then off she went, humming a lively 
Gaelic song, gliding here and there about the 
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Just so: it's an out-and-out cram, l'm sure.— Note 
made by Ewart St. Maur. 


cavern and returning every few minutes to the 
fire with some new dish. Firet the hostages 
found little cogues (wooden vessels composed 
of staves and hoops) containing canarusch, 


. & Sort of strong soup, placed before them ; 


next came steaks, roasted on the coals, 
followed by large slices of broiled trout ; 
the meal coming to a close with a few bunches 
of cranberries. 

" Why. this is genuine luxury!” said 
Darroch in St. Maur's ear. We couldn't 
have mustered up a spread like this at the 
camp, could we? 

* No, that we couldn't, Rob," agreed the 
Duke with a self-satisfied sigh. ‘* This 
jolly little Highland girl knows how to cook 
a steak to a turn. We always had to wolf 
ours half-raw or have it reduced to h-ashes. 
Let's stand up and give her three rousing 
cheers orsomething. What d'you say, Orme 
Angus ? Don't you think it's heaps better 
being a—a thing-a-may-bob—(what's the 
big long scientific word for cave-dweller, 
Rob Darroch ?— Troglodyte ?—Oh, yes)— 
Don't you think it's much better being a 
troglodyte than a what's-its-name Bedouin ? 
I do: I think it's Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Oina." 

" Could—that is—would the Sassenach 
lads be wishful of washing their hands ? " 
asked the little mistress of the feast in her 
quaint English. 

The Sassenach lads assented in chorus, 
and were conducted through a maze of 
sacks and barrels to the back regions of 
Uaimh an Ri. Here they found themselves 
at the edge of an underground stream—an 
underground stream similar in all respects 
to the one on which they had voyaged in the 
ancient dug-out. 

The same black waters swirled past their 
feet, coming from a dark tunnel on the left, 
cutting the cavern at right-angles, and dis- 
appearing into another dark tunnel on the 
right. 

“ Ah,” said Darroch, unbuttoning his 
wristbands and plunging his fingers into the 
cool waters, “ this is a fine example of the 
troglodytish toilet- room, St. Maur, I'd 
have you observe. Note the hot and cold 
water tapa and the marble basins, and 
the——" 

" Rubbish," snorted the Duke. “ But 
look here, Rob Darroch, and you'l see a 
stone basin, and a very good one too.” 

Darroch looked, and there, in the rocky 
floor on which they stood, was a deep, 
round, basin-shaped hole, worn smooth by 
the action of the water. It was evidently 
connected with the underground stream. 
The water gurgled and swirled within it, and 
al at once, as he looked, it frothed and 
foamed like beaten cream in a churn; 
then et / shot up in a column into the air, 
about two feet, and fell hissing and splashing 
on the rocky floor around. 

“Oh, I say!” Darroch ejaculated, it's 
a little natural fountain—a miniature 
geyser! What a pity my uncle isn’t 
here to see it. Certis! I believe it would 
give you a good cold-douche if you put 
your face over it. I dare you to do it, 
St. Maur!” 

The Duke grinned and bent over. Fet! 
went the water again—like milk at the 
boiling-point in a saucepan—and up it 
leapt full into the lad's face, giving him a 
sort of natural inverted shower-bath. 

" Ha! ha!” laughed Rob, as his chum 
shook the water out of his eyes and stood 
puffing like a grampus. “He! he! You 
puts your visage over the spot—you 
presses the button—and the automatic face- 
washer doth the rest! Put a bit of soap 
in and the thing’s perfect. Let me have a 
try." 
He was bending over after the manner of 
St. Maur, when Oina engaged his attention 


by a sudden gesture, and, holding the torch 
‘she carried high above her head, pointed 
into the semi-darkness beyond. 

The rays of the torch, falling doubtfully 
on the murky waters of the underground 
river, showed in a vague fashion a long 


~ Y'axEsT, do you know we have only 
sufficient food for to-morrow's break- 
fast? 

M. Durande had been dead three days, 
and we were still wandering about the 
mountains, with no real certainty even that 
we were making any progress toward the 
coast. And now the crisis had arrived. 
In spite of the fact that we had husbanded 
our resources as carefully as possible, eating 
barely more than necessary to maintain 
our strength, our provisions were exhausted. 

We had just finished a meagre supper, 
and my comrade answered my remark with 
n shake of the head. “I ain afraid," said 
he, that I have given but little thought to 
the question of food." 

" Well, we must eat if ever we are to 
reach Djidgelly, and the question is, what 
are we to do? "There is no chance of food 
dropping into our mouths." 

How much farther have we to go?“ 

“ I haven't the least idea: but I feel pretty 
certain we shall starve on the way, and the 
prospect isn't a pleasing one." 

Jo.“ he agreed readily ; “ but what can 
we do ?" 

" There is one course open, but it is full 
of danger." 

“ [t cannot be worse than starving.” 

„True, it can but bring our misery to an 
end the more quickly. You remember the 
story I told you of my strange talk with 
Omar?“ 

* About the anaya? Yes! But I don't 
feel like trusting to the mercy of the Kabyles."' 

** It is either that or starvation ; I see no 
third way." 

* Most likely we shall be cut down before 
we have time to speak." 

“We must risk that. If they kill us we 
shall be no worse off than in dying of star- 
vation ; on the other hand, if they give us 
shelter and help our ditticulties will be at an 
end. There is a village——" 

“ The one we avoided this afternoon ?"' 

** Yes," I replied. 

“Tis a desperate remedy,” said he 
doubt fully. Let us sleep upon it; per- 
haps the night will bring counsel." 

“ Very good, but we are only putting off 
the evil moment." 

* One should always do that," he declared, 
and, wrapping his bournous around him, he 
lay down. 

I did not press him further, but next 
morning, when we had eaten the last of our 
food and were ready to resume our journey, 
the subject had to be faced. 

% Now,” said I, “ which is it to be? Shall 
we go on or turn back? If we go on, we 

shall starve, or be shot by some prowling 
native ; if we turn back——” 

“ We shall be shot the sooner. 
you offer a tine choice!“ 

“ Necessity offers it.“ 

* Let us leave it to chance," he suggested, 
pulling out one of the gold coins; but to 
this I objected so stronzly that he said: 

Well, choose for yourself, my dear fellow. 


Truly, 
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black coffin-shaped object, which had just 
emerged from the tunnel to the left and was 
moving slowly down stream. 

They watched it with fascinated eyes as 
it floated towards them into the light of the 
torch. Then, 


(To be continued.) 


THE EMIR’S JEWELS. 
By LLOYD CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WE CLAIM THE AWAY 4. 


I am willing $o be killed in whatever manner 
you think best." 

If you leave it to me, I propose to turn 
back." 

" Very good; let it be so. Is it worth 
while hampering ourselves with the animal $?” 

" We can make a present of it to the 
natives.” 

A sort of forced loan," he replied with 
a smile. Come along then, Rosinante ; 
upon my word, Don Quixote himself could 
not have owned a more sorry beast. And 
yet you are happier than your masters, for 
the Kabyles are sure to grant you the 
anaya. Now, Joseph, step forward while 
my courage is still hot. Suppose one of 
these long-haired gentlemen meets us on 
the way; what are we to do?” 

“ Throw up our hands and cry anaya.” 

will look like a bit from a comic opera." 

* Unless the gentleman shoots ! " 

Ah, yes.“ exclaimed Ernest dolefully, 
“in that case we shall do little enough of 
the laughing." 

It being still very early, we proceeded 
at a brisk pace, hoping to reach the village 
before the men were abroad. It seemed 
probable that the natives would be more 
inclined to treat us in a friendly manner if 
we approached them in their own homes 

Presently, however, we both stopped and 
gazed at each other in dismay. At a long 
distance to our left, and far below the height 
to which we had climbed, there broke out 
the sharp rattle of musketry, drowned in 
another minute by the roar of heavy guns. 

"Our troops have returned," cried 
Ernest. 

" And cooked our goose, I am afraid. 
The natives aren't likely to show us much 
mercy while the French are killing their 
comrades. Shall we go on?“ 

There is nothing else for it. Perhaps 
we shall meet with a woman in the village 
who will protect us." 

We pushed on accordingly, until we 
reached the spur of a cliff which over- 
looked the village. It was, as was usually 
the case, situated on a plateau, and from the 
number of huts appeared to be the home of 
a powerful tribe. The street, if one may call 
the passage between the houses a street, was 
empty; from a hasty glance, indeed. one 
might have thought the whole place deserted. 

»The men are gone to the fight.“ I re- 
marked. “ Are you still willing to run the 
risk?“ d 

" Yes," he answered bravely, and to- 
gether we proceeded to the plateau. 

A loud scream greeted our appearance. 
A woman going from one house to another 
had caught sight of us, and in a few minutes 
the street was alive with a crowd of women 
and children and old men yelling loudly and 
making the most violent gesticulations. 

Before we reached them, the door of a 
house much larger than the rest opened, 
and a woman, remarkable for her graceful 
bearing and carriage, stepped out. She 
was tall and finely built ; her black eves were 
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“Ta birlinn!” said Oina Scavaig in a 
wondering whisper. 

* A boat!” echoed Rob Darroch. 

It's our antediluvian tub of a dug-out ! ” 
yelled Ewart St. Maur with a resounding 
view-halloo. 


large, handsome, and piercing ; she carried 
herself with the pride of a queen. Beautiful 
rings covered her fingers ; her arms were en- 
circled by massive gold bangles; a rich- 
coloured scarf hung lightly over her left 
shoulder, and she wore a long white veil. 
She raised her hand imperiously, and the 
screaming ceased. 

“ The wife of a chief,” I muttered. 
Ernest ; 'tis our only chance." 

Leaving the animal behind, we pushed 
through the crowd to the spot where the 
woman stood. We bowed low, and then, 
speaking in French, I said rapidly: We 
are English travellers; we have no food ; 
we throw ourselves on your protection ; wo 
beg you to grant us the anaya.” 

What would come of placing my faith in 
Omar'sstory ? As I spoke I gazed earnestly 
into the woman’s face. I do not think she 
understood anything of my speech, until I 
uttered the word anaya. Then, smiling 
pleasantly, she removed the scarf and flung 
it over our shoulders. I kissed her hand— 
it was white and shapely—and Ernest did 
the same. 

At this a man in the crowd, a veteran who, 
to judge by his scars, had survived a hundred 
battles, cried out, English—good ! good!“ 
and seemed proud of the attention he drew 
to himself. 

The old fellow was a regular linguist, 
for besides his two words of English he could 
speak French almost as well as an average 
Englishman. From him we learned, though 
the knowledge came slowly and painfully, 
that the lady was Lalla Raten, the wife of 
a great chief ; that she had graciously taken 
us under her protection, and that hence- 
forth we had nothing to fear from any 
dwellers in the mountains. 

We excused his bad French for the sake of 
his information, and, once more bowing low, 
kissed the lady's hand. Giving instructions 
that our horse should be led to a stable, 
she beckoned us to follow her into the house. 

The room we entered was large and 
practically bare of furniture. At one end 
was a long board fixed into the wall, and 
this, experience taught us, served as a bed 
by night and a table by day. Around the 
walls were ranged large earthen jars in which 
were stored the barley, corn, and oil used 
by the members of the household. Two or 
three goats and a dozen fowls that were 
wandering about did not add to the cleanli- 
ness of the apartment. 

A narrow door led to an inner room, and 
above were two more apartments, reserved 
for the women and girls of the house. There 
were no windows, the light entering through 
nafrow slits in the walls. Altogether the 
house was a primitive building, but it was 
the first of which we had seen the inside 
since leaving Algiers. 

Our hostess, cutting her brilliant scarf in 
two, decorated each of us with a half, aud, 
after talking for a few minutes to & woman 
who was busy scraping an earthen pot, 
withdrew. 


„Come, 
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* Well,” said Ernest, after she had dis- 
appeared, ‘‘ Omar seems to have served us a 
good turn after all! But what wil! happen 
next ?" 

“ ['m sure I cannot say, but we must put 
our trust in this decoration," and I touched 
the gaudy scarf. 

„Our lady’s favours!’ said he gaily; 
** only, instead of our protecting her, she is 
protecting us. Comical, isn't it?“ 

She has the inclination ; I'm wondering 
if she has the power. Listen to the roar of 
the guns! There is a fierce fight going on. 
The natives are bound to lose heavily, and 
who can say what will happen when they 
come back with their dead and wounded ! 
I'm afraid they will hold our lives cheap, in 
spite of our pretty favours.” 

Let us wait," advised Ernest, who, now 
there was no drawing back, accepted the 
situation far more coolly than I did. 

Meanwhile, the woman at the fire, prob- 
ably in obedience to the orders of her 
mistress, was busy cooking us a savoury 
dish, which we devoured with infinite relish, 
though having hardly the faintest idea of 
what it was composed ; but it was hot, and 
we had not tasted hot food for many a long 
day. 

` I feel all the better for that,” said Ernest, 
pushing away his empty platter. Now, if 
our fair hostess would only provide us with 
3 guide and let us go before the warriors 
return, our venture would have turned out 
not so badly. 


IL. IHE ‘WHITE HORSE” 


E picturesque and striking form of 

landmark or memorial, formed by 
removing the turf on chalk hills, in the 
shape of gigantic horses or other designs, 
so that the figure stands revealed in the 
white stratum thus bared, is found in this 
country alone. As the majority of these 
unique monuments are located on hills, 
overlooking one or other of the trunk high- 
ways, they were better known to the genera- 
tions of travellers who flourished in pre- 
railway days than to those who only caught 
transitory glimpses of them from the 
windows of a train. But with the revival of 
the road, due to automobile and cycle 
traffic, interest is being reawakened in their 


history. 
In the selectel list of extant turf 
memorials enumerated in this paper, 


" white horses, so called, predominate, 
and the great size and prototype of this 
class of figure is the famous “ galloping 
steed " cut in the Berkshire downs above the 
village of Uffington. Tradition says that 
the day after the battle of Assendune, now 
thought to be Aston, Berks, where Ethelred 
and his brother Alfred defeated the Danes 
in 871, the victors ordered their army to 
cut the figure of a white horse, the standard 
of Hengist, in the vale. Nevertheless, the 
first historical mention of the monument 
does not occur till the year 1084. 

The complete figure, which measures 355 
feet in length from the nose to the tail, and 
120 feet in height from the hoof to the ear, 
only appears in the picture, however, when 
viewed from a considerable distance away. 
Moreover, it is an extremely crude likeness 
of the noble animal," the attenuated 
limbs and neck causing it to resemble a 
drowned cat rather. 

Here it may be noted that several of these 
turf memorials are far from easy to photo- 
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“ If she came down we could tell her our 


must get hold of some one who understands 
French." 

There's the old gentleman who talks 
French and English," I suggested. 

True enough; but how are we going to 
find him?“ 

The door is open“; and, getting up from 
the not over-clean floor where we were both 
squatting in native fashion, I crossed the 
room and looked into the street. 

The people had disappeared. Whether 
they were within the houses or out lining 
the rocky passes I could not tell. The 
firing still proceeded, though it sounded no 
nearer than before, and apparently the 
French troops were making little progress. 

We must approach our hostess ourselves, 
I said, “ for her subjects have vanished.” 

We endeavoured to make our wishes 
known to the cook, but either she was very 
dense or we had little skill in pantomime, 
for all our frantic gestures produced no 
result. 

"I suppose," said Ernest, '*'twould 
hardly be polite to go upstairs without an 
invitation! 

“I don't know about being polite; it 
certainly would cost us our heads! 

** Then we had better stay where we are, 
and cultivate patience!" laughed my 
comrade. 

This was easily said but less easily done, 
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By H. G. AncRER. 
(Nlust rated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


graph, while with this one it is impossible, 
without the aid of exceptionally powerful 
telephotography. The closer one approaches 
the figure from the valley, the more the 
upper portion is foreshortened. The object 
of their designers, of course, was to make 
each monument visible from as far away as 
possible, and usually this is better achieved 


Westbury '' White Horse." 


by spreading the outlines over a gentle, as 
differentiated from a wall-like declivity. 
The slope of that portion of the hill on 
which the Uffington horse stands is but 
39 degrees, though beneath the figure, where 
the declivity is known as the ' manger," 
it is considerably steeper. Were it not 
that the periodical scourings of the Berk- 
shire steed, which obligation was formerly 
made the occasion of a grand rustic féte, 
have been immortalised by the author of 


and the hours dragged wearily by until, 
somewhere toward the close of the after- 
noon, we heard the patter of hurrying feet, 
which stopped outside the house. Lookin 
through the narrow slit, we saw severa 
women who were all talking at once, and 
in the shrillest tones, to some one above us. 

À few minutes later our hostess entered 
the room and passed through swiftly. She 
had wrapped herself in a flowing bournous ; 
her face was pale ; the light in her eyes was 
hard and defiant ; she did not speak to us, 
having apparently entirely forgotten our 
presence. Following her to the door, we 
saw her set off across the plateau, sur- 
rounded by the crowd of excited women. 

Bad news!" exclaimed Ernest tersely. 
Something of importance has happened. 
Don't vou think it would be safer to cut and 
run while we have the chance?“ 

We should be followed and easily over- 
taken. Besides, Lalla has granted us the 
anaya." 

And you yourself doubt if she has the 
power to keep her promise." 

" Still, we must risk it.” 

“ I suppose it isn't patriotic," he re- 
marked presently; “ but really I almost 
hope our troops have had a set-back.” 

A defeat would serve our purposes 
better than a victory," I agreed; and after 
that we both remained silent, wondering 
what the next hour or two would bring 
forth. 

(To be continued.) 


VALES. 


Tom Brown's Schooldays,” it is doubtful 
whether the figure would be so well known 
by repute. 


Undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
* white horse " from the spectacular stand- 
point is the hardly less ancient one cut in a 
steep gully of Bratton Hill, which overlooks: 
the town of Westbury, Wilts. The present 
„horse dates from 1778, and in 1853 its out- 
lines were recut and lined with bricks, 
while it was treated to a scouring two years: 
ago. However, from time immemorial, a 
smaller and ruder figure of a horse stood 
here, which was said to commemorate yet 
another defeat of the Danes by Alfred in 878.. 
This battle was fought at Ethandun, at the- 
foot of the hill The dimensions of the 
magnificent Westbury horse, which is 
visible more than twenty miles distant, are,. 
extreme length from head to tail (both 
inclusive), 175 feet; height, from hoof to. 
sheulder, 107 feet; circumference of eyes, 
25 feet. The drawback of carving a turf 
memorial where the hill is steep is that the 
chalk is liable to run in wet weather and 
smudge the picture, so to speak. This: 
defect is apparent at Westbury. 


In addition to the Westbury horse, 
there are five others in the county of Wilts.. 
The Cherhill horse," which is represented 
as pacing, must be a familiar object to 
frequenters of the Bath Road, as the hill in 
whose side it is carved lies fairly close to the- 
highway, and forms the highest land between 
London and Bath. This monument dates: 
from 1780. It was executed to the order of 
& Dr. Allsop, of the neighbouring town of 
Calne, who bequeathed a legacy for its. 
maintenance. As there is no stratum of 
chalk beneath the turf at this identical spot,. 
the white surface is obtained by packing, 
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with chalk rubble from a quarry that lies 
over the brow of the hill. The dimensions 


Cherhili ‘‘ White Horse "’ 


The monument ond is in Bowood Park, Lord Lansdowne's seat. This is the bigbest land between 
London and Bath. 


of the Cherhill ‘“‘ horse” are as follows: 
length, 127 feet ; height, 142 feet. 


Pewsey Vale White Horse. 


The Pewsey Vale horse,“ which is 
situated on the opposite side of the same 
range of hills, and near to Woodborough 
station, on what is now the Great Western 


Broad Hinton '' White Horse.' 


main line to Exeter, was cut in 1812 by a 
farmer named Pile. It measures 180 feet 
an length by 167 feet in height, and covers 
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an area of 700 square yards. The Pewsey 
* horse " has an ambling gait. 


in 1830, succeeding pupils scoured the 
“ horse " annually. The figure then became 
overgrown with weeds, and had well-nigh 
disappeared, when in 1873 an old boy, by 
name Captain Reed, undertook the repair 
of the memorial, which he had often assisted 
in scouring in his youtb. 


There is à splendid turf memorial on the 
downs near Weymouth, commemorating 
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There are several white horses" in 
the Marlborough neighbourhood, where the 
great rolling chalk downs lend themselves 
admirably to the purpose. One is en- 
countered at Winterbourne Bassett, along. 
side the road between Wootton Bassett 
and Marlborough. It was cut in 1835 by 
Henry Eatwell, parish clerk of the village of 
Broad Hinton, to which the land belongs. 
No exact measurements are recorded of 
this * horse," but it will be seen from the 
accompanying photograph that it is a 
goodly .sized quadruped. Another lies not 
far away at Broad Town. The latter 
* horse," which was cut at so recent a date 


Equestrian Figure of George III. on Downs 
near Weymouth 


the visit of George m. at the beginning 
of the preceding century. The King him- 
self is represented, equipped in cocked hat 
and spurred boots, and holding a field- 
marshal’s baton in. one hand and the 
reins of the cantering charger, which he 
as 1864, was the work of a farmer named bestrides, in the other. The  colossal 
Simmonds. There is a small ''horse," figures of man and horse are admirably 
62 feet in length and 47 feet in height, on . and most spiritedly executed. 
one of the hills encircling the town of t is said that the whole was the work of one 
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The Giant of Cerne. 
Trendle Hill, near Dorchester. 


Marlborough. It was originally carved in 
the year 1804 by the pupils of a school kept 
by a Mr. Gresley. Till the school broke up 


man, à soldier from the militia camp formed 
at Weymouth  durin the Napoleonic 
invasion scare, and that he committed suicide 
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from grief on hearing that the King was 
seriously displeased at finding that he was 
represented riding away from Weymouth 
instead of towards it. 

For the two remaining '' white horses " 
we have to look north. There is one on the 
Hambledon Hills, near Thirsk, in the North 
Riding. The Yorkshire “ horse,” which is 
80 yards long from muzzle to tip of tail, 
was fashioned in 1857 by a native of the 
village of Kilburn, at the fcot of the hills. 
As the substratum is sandstone, the figure 
is given the necessary white-coloured 
aspect by covering it with lime. In Scotland 
and on the same elevation a white horse," 
said to represent Lord Lovat's war-horse, 
keeps company with a white stag.” The 
eminence is Mormond Hill, on the coast of 
Aberdeenshire. The horse "—though it 
looks more like a polar bear—consists of 
pieces of white quartz rock laid in a shallow 
bed. It was formed about a hundred years 
ago by the tenantry of the Strichen estate. 
The adjacent white stag," with antlers 
complete, is in outline only, and dates 
from 1870. The figure, which is 240 feet 
in height from hoof to top of antler, was 
undertaken by Mr. Fraser, of Mormond 
house, to serve as a landmark. 


Representations of animals do not, 
however, exhaust the list of turf memorials. 
There are the“ Giant of Cerne ” and Long 
Man of Wilmington," each of which. is 
believed to portray the Saxon God Heil. 


CRUMP AND I 


* T ook here, my boy!" said I to the 
“ irrepressible " one beautiful evening 
in early spring, the hills are calling me!“ 

“ I can’t hear them," he answered coolly. 

For all that, they were calling—calling 
loudly and imperiously. I have heard their 
voice often : now in the evening, when the 
setting sun threw glorious orange rays 
over London roofs; now in the morning, 
when the fleecy clouds sailed in the blue sky, 
and even the streets of the metropolis 
suburbs seemed bright and cheery. I have 
heard them when storm and tempest 
threatened overhead, and the dome above 
me was charged with fury. Their voice 
has been in my ears in the still night, when 
to the outward sense ot hearing only the 
muffled roar of the great, restless city was 
audible. At all times and in all conditions 
] have again and again heard the voices of 
the hills calling to me, as they have called 
to countless others; and a wild, passionate 
yearning for the mountains has come upon 
me. 

Their voice was strong and insistent 
that evening. i 

* Whether you hear or not, you un- 
imaginative idiot," I replied, with friend- 
ship's frankness, their call is loud enough 
in my ears, and I'm off to meet them when 
the summer comes. Will you come too ? " 

“ Now,” said Crump, “ vou talk sense, and 
I'm with you ! " 

That was why one glorious summer 
evening, just before the sun went down and 
the stars came out to twinkle above the 
gay city, Crump and I might have been 
seen sitting in a second-class compartment 
of the night express from Paris for Basle. 

I had insisted upon getting to the station 
an hour at least before the train was due to 
start, and Crump had been impudent to 
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The origin of both figures is lost in the mista 
of antiquity. The Cerne giant,“ on 
Trendle Hill, Dorsetshire, is 180 feet in 


Whiteleaf Cross, Bucks. 


height, and in his right hand he holds a 
knotted club 120 feet long, and from 7 feet 
to 24 feet in breadth. Unfortunately, this 


By F. H. Botton, 
Author of * Crump and I in Paris,” and Elsewhere, 


PART I. 
me all the way there in consequence. But 


his impertinence had ceased before we were 


seated, and by now he had even gone so far as 
to make a grudging sort of apology. 

* For once in a way," he said, as he pushed 
his bag on to the rack, ** you showed a bit 
of gumption: I don’t mind admitting that 
much.” 

He might well admit it. We got into the 
carriage full sixty minutes before the time 
of departure, and it was the only free com- 
partment we could find the whole length of 
a very long train, and the rest of it was taken 
before we had been there ten minutes. After- 
wards people sat in the corridors, on their 
portmanteaux, till the conductor managed 
to get them stowed away in odd nooks and 
corners, and to hear Crump then you would 
have thought that but for his foresight we 
should have been left behind ! 

In the farther corners of our compartment 
sat an Australian and his daughter, who 
spoke only English ; and in the middle, each 
seat holding three passengers, were a 
young foreigner and his wife. 

The young man on his entry had tried 
to balance a heavy portmanteau upon the 
rack, and it was Crump's natural anxiety 
as to what would happen to it when the train 
started, and whose head would get knocked 
off, supposing the thing fell, that revealed 
the fact he could speak no English, and only 
about three-ha'porth of French. ` Where- 
upon I attacked him in my Sunday-best 
German, and he became slightly more fluent ; 
but ere long I had to accuse him of not 
belonging to the Teuton stock, and he 
owned up to being a Russian. He was a 
decent young fellow, too, and one worth 
talking to, as I have found the case whenever 
I have met a Russian. 

I had purchased an evening paper—Crump 


extremely interesting memorial has beerr 


allowed to fall into decay, and only the size: 
of the outlines, which are eut two feet deep 
into the chalk, preserve it from obliteration. 

The Long Man of Wilmington," on the 
Sussex Downs, near Eastbourne, is 240 feet 
in height, and he holds a staff in either: 
hand. The long man had been much 
neglected, and, in fact, was invisible on the 
spot, when in 1874 the local antiquarians. 
defrayed the expense of having the memorial: 
thoroughly renovated, and the outlines. 
revetted with white bricks. 

What is believed to be another Saxon turf 
memorial, and emblematical of the triumph 
of Christianity, is Whiteleaf Cross, which 
gives its name to a hill belonging to the 
Chiltern range, lying a mile to the east of 
Princes Risborough, Bucks. The cross. 
measures 80 feet by 70 feet, and rests on a 
vast triangular-shaped base, which is 230: 
feet in height and 240 feet long at the foot. 
The excavation of this memorial must have 
eatailed great labour. Formerly, a smaller: 
cross, of the Greek variety, was to be seen at 
Bledlow, on the hills forming the opposite 
flank of the same valley, but of late years it. 
has practically disappeared. 

That the art of carving turf memorials has 
not died out is evidenced by the white 
crown,” which was cut in the summer of 1902 
by the students of the South- Eastern Agricul- 
tural College in the Kentish Downs at Wye 
for the purpose of commemorating the: 
coronation of his present Majesty. 


"NEATH ITALIAN SKIES. 


said I only got it so as to pretend I could’ 
read French without a dictionary—and as. 
the express glided smoothly out into the 
gathering night the Russian asked me for 
the latest news. I read paragraphs from 
the French paper, turned them into German 
as best I conld (with Crump grinning at me. 
over the edge of a pictorial comic) and 
launched them at the Russian. He took 
thein in to the utmost of his ability, tossed 
them to and fro in his mind, and then 
translated them into Russian for his wife's. 
benefit. But whether the real truth reached 
her bv this roundabout route I shall probably 
never know. 

Through the summer night the express. 
sped across the darkened land of France, 
and in between conversation with Russian 
or Australian we stole fitful snatches of 
sleep. When the worid was once, again 
full-flooded with light we were close to the 
borders of the fair Swiss land. 

At Basle we bade our pleasant companions. 
a hearty God-speed, and each couple took 
their several routes. Crump and I en- 
trained later for Zurich, and next day saw 
us penetrating still farther into Switzerland, 
having boarded the  Engadine express. 
Shortly before noon we left this train to find 
its way without us, and deposited our 
modest baggage in the cloak-room of 
Ragatz railway -station, whence we set. 
forth upon a glorious four-mile tramp. 

Ragatz town is about half a mile from the 
station, and is grandly situated upon the 
fringe of a plain between ridges of grim 
and frowning rocks, and at the foot of the 
valley whence rushes the noisy, but little 
known, Tamina River. A pleasant spot to. 
stay in for à day or two, no doubt, but we 
were birds of passage, and our objective. 
for the moment was the Tamina Gorge. 


An hour's walk, every few yards of which 
open up fresh beauties of rock, and wood- 
land, and torrent, brought us to the entrance 
to this Gorge, which is barred in toto by a 
large hotel. 

And a very good thing, too!” said 
Crump, when he grasped the situation; 
this is my style!“ 

“Crump! Crump!” I sighed, when 
will you learn to touch the esthetic aspect 
of things less roughly ? Still, " I added 
thoughtfully, in a way vou’re right. We H 
have dinner first, and then visit the ravine.’ 

Which we did. 

It is astonishing how excellently and 
thoroughly Switzerland is laid out for the 
comfort and pleasure of the traveller. 
Here, in the heart of the wild hills, in full 
view of the tumbling, foaming river, from 
whose stormy bed rose steep clitfs, where 
here and there some hardy tree had taken 
root and grown in green glory against the 
grey, we sat in a long room crowded with 
men and women of many nations, all 
chatting gaily in their various groups at 
the tables, where most excellent tubles d'hote 
meals were being served. It is the same 
all over this energetic and thriving little 
Republic. 

After dinner we took tickets for the Gorge, 
and, wandering through the long stone 
corridors of the hotel, came out at length 
upon the wooden and railed platform which, 
for half a miie or so, bears you along the 
precipitous side of steep and slimy rocks, 
and above the foaming, roaring torrent 
of the Tamina. High above us, by craning 
our necks, we sometimes saw the blue of 
the summer sky through the grey and 
green of the tree-rimmed cliffs. At one 
place a furious fall of water is diverted 
from the heads of innocent travellers like 
Crump and myself by a slanting roof of 
timbers, which shoots it off into the river, 
across the platform upon which we stood. 
They tell us of underground rivers in Asia 
and Africa, mysterious floods of which no 
man knows the course; but here is an 
underground streain in practical, everyday 
Europe, which may be visited by all who 
choose to undertake an easy and delightful 
journey, afoot or in carriage ; a subterranean 
torrent which one may view, with all the 
elements of awe and terror round, and yet 
none of the dangers. Unless you do us 
Crump did, and crane vour silly neck over 
the dizziest places, in the insane effort to 
try how far you can see without tumbling 
over ! 

At the farther end of this ravine is an 
open space, with the sky visible far overhead, 
through the clashing rocks; and here a 
guide, awaiting your arrival, lights a tallow 
candle and bids you follow him into a 
tunnel in the cliff. From the mouth of this 
passage issued thick wreaths of steam, and 
the heat became more and more eppressive 
as we stumbled along over wet and loose 
boards that appeared to cover a running 
stream of water at a high temperature. 

In the half-darkness I heard poor Crump 
sigh. 

ne Cheer up, old man," I said encourag- 
ingly; you're all right with me, you 
know." 

That's just what I don’t know.“ he 
answered gloomily. It won't be the first 
time you've gone and got me iuto hot 
water." 

But he sighed more heavily still when 
we reached the end of the cave, and the 
man presented us each with a glass of liquid 
from the spring. 

Have I got to drink this? he asked in 
despair. 

* Crump,” I said, “take it like a good 
boy. Shut your eyes, and try and pretend 
it's lemonade." 
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He made a face that nearly put the candle 
out, and when he handed his glass back it 
was emptv; but he told me afterwards 
(strictly between ourselves) that he had 
poured the horrid stuff on the ground whilst 
the attendant was watching me struggle with 
mv own whack ! 

As the corridor of the hotel abounds in 
stalls for the sale of knick-knacks, curios, 
views, and picture post-cards, I had to keep 
a very watchful eve upon my emotional 
friend on our way back, and I did not really 
feel safe till we were once more out upon 
the road for Ragatz, to catch the evening 
train to Thusis. The journey is over 
picturesque country, the line rising gradually 
through a wide and irregular valley. At 
Thusis it branches off rapidly to the left 
and disappears round the adjoining hills up 
the Albula Pass. 

Thusis village is high above the railway, 
and the traveller has a sharp climb from the 
station. It consists of one long street at the 
foot of the ascent to the famous Via Mala, 
of which more anon. We took tea on the 
flat terrace of the hotel. whence a grand 
view was obtainable of the valley up which 
we had travelled that afternoon, and Crump 
expressed himself as more than satisfied 
with things. 

“ I wish," he added regretfully, “ I could 
earn my living at this kind of work." 

He leaned back as he spoke and gently 
surveyed the scenery. 

“ You can do better than that, my boy,” 

I ventured. “ You can earn a store of 
memories that will give vou pleasure beyond 
the mere pleasure of money ? ” 

Fortunately & piece of his roll went the 
wrong way down his throat and engaged 
his attention, or else I feel sure I should 
have had to put up with some impudence. 

A quiet stroll in the evening along the 
straggling street and up into the woods 
upon the hillside will long be one of my 
happy memories. The views here and 
there between the pines, down the valley, 
or across to cloud-fringed peaks, filled 
us with delight. We came at length to a 
rough log shelter high up in the forest, at 
the edge of a projecting cliff, and from 
here we feasted our eyes. 

I had thought the scene was perfect in 
every respect, that there was nothing which 
could increase the pleasure of that glorious 
panorama. I knew no better, till the better 
came, and then I felt that to have missed it 
had been loss indeed. For, on a sudden, 
the deep-voiced bell of the village church 
below us sent forth its toll of praise upon the 
evening air, and we were wrapped in a swell- 
ing flood of sound. The solemn notes rose 
and fel amongst the hills, they rolled 
pulsating through the pines, they filled 
the air with a tremulous throb of melody 
The grim rocks which girt the valley round 
caught up and flung the echo to and fro 
amongst their peaks; till at last the whole 
of space seemed one quivering wave of 
harmony in which we lived, and moved, 
and had our being. 

The bell ceased to toll. The last belated 
notes rippled and quivered like summer 
wavelets and lost themselves in the hills. 
Once more silence brooded over the valley. 
The better thing had come and gone. 

Next day we were up betimes, and you 
would not have known Crump and me. 
As my dear friend put it, ** we quite fancied 
ourselves.” 

Not without cause. Promptly at 7 A.M. 
the crack of a long whip sounded in the 
street like a pistol.shot, and from behind 
the post-office opposite our hotel came, 
to the jingle of bells, a team of five willing 
horses, dragging a gaily painted coach. On 
the box sat the weather-beaten driver; in 
the coup? at the back the bronzed conductor 


mounted guard ; and, reclining with careless 
dignity upon the cushioned seats of the car- 
riage, whose covering had been thrown 
back for comfort this splendid morning, 
sat the heroes of my humble tale—Crump 
and I. 

Time pressed, and we had perforce to 
cover the distance from Thusis to Chiavenna 
(some forty-three miles) by diligence, in pre- 
ference to walking; but it was the sort of 
ride that you would turn over and over 
again in your memory, like a delicate 
morsel on the tongue. Many a time since 
have I been that journey —in imagination. 
I paid for one trip, and lo! I have had a 
score. Here lies the value of memory ; in 
matters of this kind you can have your 
cake and eat it as well, despite the proverb 
to the contrary. 

The road from Thusis into Italy climbs 
through the Via Mala and over the Splugen 
Pass. It is probably not so much used as 
the routes tothe westward; but, if there is a 
grander one, all I can say is that I have à 
treat in store not yet experienced. If it 
does not surpass, it at all events equals, the 
splendour of the Simplon. 

Take the Via Mala alone. The frowning 
austerity of this portion of the journey is a 
thing never to be forgotten. <A road clinging 
to the face of the stupendous ids, or piercing 
now and again the very breast of the hills ; 
with the rushing, fretting Hinter Rhein far 
below, cutting its angry way so deep into 
the tortured rocks that at times it is lost 
from sight, and only the thunder of its 
wrath remains; grim bulwarks on the 
farther side the torrent rising abrupt and 
forbidding from the bed of the ravine—of 
such is the Via Mala. 

But you could not expect even such 
& scene as this to keep Crump quiet for long. 
He delivered himself after a time. 

This sort of thing," he said, is simply 
grand. I don't pretend it isn't ; but —well, 
I'm built wrong. I suppose." 

I looked at him in astonishment. Years 
of Crumpian experience bring one no nearer 
to being able to tell what the wretch will 
say next. And, after all, there is a spice of 
piquancy in this. 

“I haven't got the shudders,” he con- 
tinued. 

I tumbled to his meaning. He was 
rebelling in his eccentric way against the 
extravegance of certain writers who persist 
in describing scenes like this as so terrible 
and awe-inspiring, so overwhelming, and 
filling one with such a sense of littleness, 
that—etcetera, etcetera ! 

And I sympathised with my irrepressible 
comrade. I doubt very much if we honour 
the glorious works of God by belittling 
ourselves beside them. I prefer to admire 
their grandeur without thinking less of 
mv own nature in consequence. So I felt 
somewhat in harmony with my friend, 
though doubtless we have both only ex- 
pressed a part of our real feelings. 

We reached the most tremendous ravine 
of all, where a bridge spans the gorge, 
at the foot of which, an incredible depth 
below, the raging Hinter Rhein loses all 
control of its temper. The diligence halted 
upon the centre of the bridge, and the 
conductor, opening the door, bade us 
descend. 

There were none in sight, save ourselves 
and the two men of the coach. 

Crump gave a low whistle. 

* We'll make a fight for it," he whispered. 
Tm not going over that precipice unless 
one of these brigands goes with me. Share 
and share alike’s my motto in little affairs 
of this kind." 

I gently patted his back. 

Cheer up, old comrade,” I cried. '* If you 
knew even as little German as I do you 
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wovldn't think we were going to be briganded 
at al. He only wants us to get out and 
look at the gorge.” 

It was worth it! Far down, the angry 
river wages eternal war with the wild rock 
that would bar ita free course. Through 
countless ages it has battled thus: the odds 
being ever on ita side. I feel always a 
peculiar sympathy for the great hills that 
stand against a flood like this. They are 
the “forlorn hope,“ the grand, majestic, 
brave ' forlorn hope." The rivers receive 
renewed strength. Every storm, every 
avalanche is upon their side. But the rocks 
must stand in their first strength alone. The 
are worn, slowly maybe, but surely, wit 
this fierce fight, and no element makes for 
their aid. at they stand so long and so 
grimly fills us with unbounded admiration. 

It was shortly after leaving this bridge 
that we saw the chamois walking on nothing. 
At least, Crump said it was walking on 
nothing, but I think after all he must have 
been wrong, though it certainly was impos- 
sible to see what it was walking upon. 

I heard driver and conductor exchanging 
remarks across the vehicle, and presently 
we came to a halt, and they drew our atten- 
tion to the precipice on the farther side of 
the valley. And there, sure enough, standing 
upright upon the face of what looked like 
sheer perpendicular rock was one of those 
graceful wild chamois of the Swiss moun- 
tains. 
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It made you dizzy to look at it, up there 
-almost amongst the clouds, but it did not 
seem to be at all dizzy looking at us. On 
that great cliff, hundreds of feet above the 
roaring river it stood, staring ny down. 
One false step, and it had surely been 
dashed to mincemeat : only, it did not make 
that false step—it was a chamois, not a mere 
human. The driver cracked his whip, 
and the noise resembled a gun-shot. This 
was too much for our four-footed friend, 
and it trotted off, though how and where 
passed our comprehension. i 

The hills drew back a little as we pro- 
ceeded farther on our journey, and the 
valley had more room to air itself ; but never 
for a single instant on the whole of that 
drive was there a time when we could look 
round and find nothing of grandeur or 
interest. 


The way the beauty of the world is piled . 


up all about us is simply stunning," ex- 
claimed Crump. 

It was not perhaps the most poetic 
utterance ever made, but it voiced a senti- 
ment that surged up in both our hearts. 

We passed through several villages, arriving 
at Splugen shortly before noon. Here 
the ro divides, one part making its 
way to Bellinzona and the other climbing 
higher and higher, till it reaches the summit 
of the Splugen Pass and topples over into 
Italy. 

To crown it all, they were on the look-out 

(To be continued.) 


for us at this place, for when the diligence 
drew up at the hotel in the village square 
a -oung girl vanished through the open 
door, flying to the dining.hall with the 
welcome news that we had come. Thus 
heralded, Crump and I alighted and struck 
out straight for the salle-a-manger, where, 
with no delay, a first-rate dinner was at 
once set before us, and with no delay we 
attacked it. 

Some half-hour later we were again seated 
in our chariot. The conductor came to the 
door and touched his hat. The sadness 
of parting was in his eyes. His portion of 
the journey was finished, he explained; 
another—a stranger - would be our guide 
upon the farther pilgrim's progress to the 
Sunny South. He bade us adieu. 

We felt the wrench. He had addressed 
us with Teuton chattiness at least four times 
in the last five hours, and once my friend 
had taken him for a brigand. So we 
shared his sorrow. 

Farewell!“ cried Crump. 
farewell!“ 

The coach started, and, again touching 
his hat, the bronzed veteran fell back. 
The glitter of a two- franc piece made silver 
gleam in the sunny air, and the coin dropped 
upon the cobbles at his feet with a pleasant 
ring. His eyes lit up, and our last memory 
of him is brightened by the thought that in a 
measure we had softened his grief at our 
departure 
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NE to my knowledge, was my life more 
in the balance than during the perilous 
adventure I am about to relate, and which, 
although many years have now elapsed, made 
such an indelible impression upon me that 
every detail is as vivid in my memory as 
though it had only occurred the other day. 

I was at that time holding a responsible 
position in a large manufacturing firm in 
the Midlands. We had, during the spring 
and early summer, been excessively busy, 
and I got so run down through over-work 
that, at the beginning cf August, my doctor 
said it was imperative that I should get 
away from business altogether for some 
weeks, and go to some quiet bracing place 
on the coast for a thorough rest and change. 
He also suggested Aberwyn, a small village 
on the Welsh coast, some ninety miles 
away—and spoke so highly of the place 
that one day, about a week later, found me 
alighting from the train at its primitive 
station, l 

Aberwyn was, indeed, a charming little 
place, situated at the head of a small bay, 
amidst mountainous scenery, rugged and 
grand. What with boating, fishing, and 
shooting, time passed quickly and pleasantly 
enough, and in the course of a few weeks 
my health was so much restored that I 
anticipated in a very short time to be able 
to return to business. 

One scorching hot day towards the end 
of the month, soon after dinner, I casually 
picked up a copy of a local guide-book, and 
in turning over its pages I chanced to ceme 
across the following: About two miles south 
of Aberwyn, situated under a precipitous 
cliff, is a large cavern locally known as Der- 
rick's Cave, so called after & famous 
smuggler of former days, who is supposed 
to have used the cavern for storing his 
contraband goods. The entrance is low and 
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narrow, and is completely covered before 
half-tide. The cavern proper is, however, of 
some considerable size, and is well worth a 
visit.” 

** Just the place for a hot day like this," I 
remarked to myself as I looked at my 
watch and found it was barely three o'clock, 
and a few minutes later found me seated in 
a small boat and about to pull away from 
the little wooden jetty. 

" Owen," I sail to the old boatman I 
usually patronised, ‘‘I am going to Der- 
rick’s Cave.’ How wil the tide be for 
me?" 

Well,“ replied the old man slowly, it 
will be low water in about an hour, but you 
will find the current against you all the 
way, and if you get there in that time, you 
will have had a hard pull." 

As Owen had said, the current was indeed 
strong against me, so strong that more 
than once I felt half inclined to turn back, 
and it was well over the hour when I 
reached the cavern. 

The entrance was, as described in the guide- 
book, low and narrow "—in fact, so narrow 
that I could not even row into it, but had 
to ship one oar and then, standing upright, 
had to propel the boat forward by pushing 
against the tunnel-like entrance with the 
other. The rock was so slimy with sea- 
weed and moss that this was only done with 
great difficulty and with a certain amount 
of risk of being precipitated into the sea— 
which, as I am unable to swim, would have 
been a serious matter. 

Having thus propelled the boat some few 
yards, the tunnel, as I might term it, 
suddenly opened out into a large oval. 
shaped cave. The whole place was in 
semi-darkness, as the only light came 
through the narrow entrance, and, coming 
direct out of the blazing sunlight, the effect 


on my eyes was so great that for a few 
moments I could scarcely see. 

When my eyes became accustomed to the 
dull light, I rowed slowly round the cavern, 
and found it to extend some thirty yards 
inland, whilst at its widest part its width 
was about one-third of its length. The 
rugged sides of the cavern were covered with 
long seaweed, and ran straight up to the 
low arch-shaped roof. There appeared to 
be no accommodation of any kind for 
storage, and what use the cavern could have 
been to smugglers for this purpose I was 
unable to understand, I fastened the boat 
by means of some strong cordage to a piece of 
projecting rock, and, being fatigued after 
my long row, lay down in the bow of the 
boat, intending to have half an hour’s rest 
before returning. 

It was deliciously cool, heated as I was 
after my exertions, and as I gazed through 
the cavern’s mouth out into the open sea, 
it was indeed a scene of ideal repose. There 
was not a cloud to be seen in the blue sky, 
and there was scarcely a ripple on the 
sunlit sea. 

The slight swell which came into the 
cavern at regular intervals swung the boat 
round and gave it a gentle undulating 
movement, which caused a feeling of drowsi- 
ness gradually to steal over me, and I must 
involuntarily have closed my eyes and fallen 
asleep, for I remembered no more until I 
awoke with a start by the boat being some- 
what violently bumped against the rock 
side of the cavern. I looked at my watc 
and found it was gone six o'clock, so I 
must have slept for close upon two hours. 

But what a change had taken place 
during that time! The sky was now heavily 
overcast, and a smart westerly breeze was 
bringing in the tide with an ugly rush, 
causing a somewhat violent agitation in the 
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cavern. I immediately detached the boat 
from the rock, and prepared myself for a 
stiff row home. 

In turning the bow of the boat towards 
the cavern's mouth, I noticed for the first 
time how quickly the tide had come in since 
I had entered the cavern, for the top of the 
entrance was now only a few feet above 
the sea-level. 

I pulled to the entrance, where I met the 
incoming rushing wave which, to my sur- 
prise, carried me back almost to my starting- 
pone Again and again, times innumerable, 

tried, and was invariably carried back, so 
powerful was the rush of water through the 
narrow entrance, until I was completely ex- 
hausted with my desperate efforts to escape. 

As a last resource I pulled to near the 
entrance, and endeavoured to hold on to 
the jagged sides of the cavern until the 
next swell had rushed past; bct the only 
result was to get nearly swamped, and m 
hands badly cut with the sharp edges of roc 
a8 I was swept back. 

It was now useless for me to make any 
further attempts, for by this time the entrance 
was almost completely covered by the 
incoming tide, and when I came fully to 
realise the horror of the position in which 
I was placed—to realise that I was now be- 
yond all human aid—I became quite faint. 

The highest part of the arch-shaped roof 
was now only some seven or eight feet above 
the water, and I knew that in all probability 
the tide would rise fully that before it was 
at its height; and therefore, if there were 
any chinks or crevices through which the 
incoming tide could force the air, the cavern 
would, at high tide, if not before, be com- 
pletely full of water, and I should be 
drowned ; but if, on the other hand, the 
cavern was, so to speak, air-tight, the air 
would certainly keep back the water from 
entering after it had covered the cavern's 
mouth, but I should be in danger of suffoca- 
tion—and even at the time being, tossed 
about as I was in the semi-darkness of the 
cavern, there was great danger of the boat 
being staved in against the rocks. 
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As the water gradually rose, so the light 
was being gradually shut out, until at last, 
when the tide had covered the entrance, the 
interior of the cavern was in total darkness; 
but the swell soon ceased to be felt, and the 
water in the cavern became comparatively 


calm. 


It was evident, however, that the air 
escaped through some unseen erevices, for 
I could tell by measuring the height of the 
roof from time to time by the means of an 
oar, that the water was rising higher and 
higher, and as the amount of air thus be- 
came less and less, its quality became so 
bad that it was difficult to breathe. 

At last the roof was so close that I was 
unable even to sit upright in the boat, and 
the torture, both mental and physical, which 
I underwent, gasping for air, expecting 
every moment to be crushed against the roof 
and the boat swamped, I shall never forget. 

I think I must then have lapsed into a 
state of partial unconsciousness ; but after a 
while, I cannot say how long—perhaps an 
hour—the air seemed to get better, and I 
was able to breathe more freely. 

Was the water sinking? I found I 
could now sit upright in the boat, and could 
not even touch the roof with my hand. 
Yes, the water was undoubtedly sinking, 
the tide was on the ebb, and the pure air, 
giving me new life and vigour, was being 
drawn into the cavern through the same 
unseen sources through which it had been 
expelled by the incoming tide. 

What my feelings were at that supreme 
moment when, after giving up all hope, I 
was by a Higher Power raised from the 
depths of despair to the prospect of freedom 
and life, I will not attempt to describe. 

As the tide had well turned, I imagined 
that it must be somewhere between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, and I knew that there 
would not be sufficient light for me to find 
my way out of the cavern much before low 
tide at about five o'clock. 

I shall never forget those weary, weary 
hours of waiting, when the minutes seemed 
like hours and the hours like days. As the 
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tide got lower and lower, the water in the 
cavern became more and more agitated, 
and, although it was still dark, I could tell 
when the entrance became uncovered by 
the wind and by the swell again rushing 
into the cavern, and, as before, it often took 
me al my time to prevent the boat from 
being staved in against the rocks. 
Slowly—oh, how slowly!—the dawn ap- 
peared, and as soon as I could make out the 
surroundings I again pulled to the entrance, 
when to my horror and dismay I found that 
during the night the wind had further 
freshened, and that there was a somewhat 
heavy sea on outside, which rushed into the 
cavern with a violence that rendered escape 
as impossible, if not more so, as on the pre- 


vious day. In my exhausted condition, the 
shock of this terrible discove was too 
much for me. I fancy I remember hearing 


the sound of voices, of some one calling my 
name, and then all was a blank. 


When I came to myself late in the after- 
noon, I found I was in bed at my lodgings. 
I was able to get about the next day, but 
my nerves were so unstrung that it was 
some time before I was completely myself 
again. 

It appears that Owen, being alarmed at 
my non-return, had organised a search- 
party at daybreak, one of whom, with a 
rope fastened around him, had swum into 
the cavern and found me lying insensible 
at the bottom of the boat. He then fastened 
the rope to the boat, and, calling to his 
comrades outside, was thus hauled out of 
the cavern. 

I afterwards learned that, for some 
ensuing days, each tide would be higher than 
the preceding one, and had my visit been 
deferred until only the next day, the tide 
would have completely filled the cavern, 
and I should have been drowned. 

Years have now passed and gone, yet I 
never think of the awful night I spent in 
" Derrick's Cave“ without also thinking that, 
although unseen, One was with me Who 
holds the sea in the hollow of His hands. 


HOW TO MAKE A FERRET-COURT. 


ANY of our readers live in the country, 
where rats may possibly abound until 
(as in some parts of East Anglia) they 
threaten to become a plague. These 
destructive rodents live chiefly in sunny 
banks ‘neath the hedges, or on the sides of 
streams, in the summer; when winter 
approaches they draw nearer the shelter 
of stacks and farm-buildings. In some of 
the villages in Norfolk rats are a positive 
problem, the creatures overrunning the farm- 
yards and working havoc everywhere ; they 
will eat holes through the ground structure 
of a shed until its stability is threatened, 
and they will devour the lower part of a 
corn-stack until it is in danger of toppling 
over. 

Ferrets are the rats’ natural enemies. * The 
boy who proposes to keep ferrets will find 
plenty of work for them in districts where 
rats abound, and there is excitement in & 
rat hunt on a rainy day in the barns. But, 
apart from this, ferrets are fine pets. There 
is something lovable about a ferret; the 
love of tame rabbits and pigeons fades 
before the attraction of keeping so naturally 
ferocious a pet as a ferret, and taming him 
till he will take food from your unprotected 
hand. 
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He is of the same family as the pole- 
cat, with this difference: the polecat is 
acclimatised, and the ferret is an African 
importation. He cannot stand the English 
cold without protection. If lost or strayed 
he quickly succumbs ; hundreds of ferrets 
are lost every year (in ratting and rabbiting), 
but never a single family of wild ferrets has 
been known to result. He will roam about 
the woods when lost, quite able to defend 
himself against all comers—it is not that 
which troubles him! It is the cold of mid- 
night or early dawn that nips him to the 
death. Hence the first requisite for him is 
warmth. 

Nearly every ferret one sees is cramped in 
& box or locker, far too small for him to be 
happy. Inthis prison he spends long days at 
& stretch without seeing the light, save when 
the lid is momentarily raised to give him 
food. He has a name for ferocity, and the 
reputation of being dangerous to handle: 
hence the boys of the farm leave him 
severely alone in his confinement. Think 
of the thousands of these creatures thus shut 
up. and compare their present lot with their 
former free and glorious life on the hot 
African hills! How different the ferret's 
lot might become if his owner were to 


attempt to draw out the tractability that is 
in him, and make him the pet he is capable 
of being made! 

Ferret-courts are becoming fashionable, 
however, and the creature's heppiness will 
benefit accordingly. The court may be a 
shed, or outhouse, facing south for prefer- 
ence, with a rain-proof roof. Clear it of all 
its contents—dust, dirt, and débris. Let 
the three doorless walls form three sides of 
the enclosure, and for the fourth run a 
wooden partition three feet high from side 
to side. Whitewash the four sides to a 
height of eighteen inches, strew the floor with 
pine sawdust, and in the farthest corner 
build your ferret-cage. 

This cage should be roomy, with a sliding 
partition between its two sections, and to 
one of these affix a wire-netting front. The 
dark chaniber is the sleeping-place, and must 
be strewn with straw (wheat-straw is the 
most pliable and accommodating). Have 
a movable top. which can be taken off when 
inspection of the inmates is desired, and on 
the top of this place sacks or a layer of straw. 

When there are young in the cage, on no 
account must they be looked at, or their 
fierce mother may devour them. Wait 
till they appear in the outside court of their 
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own accord, which they will do at about 
three weeks old ; then you may step over the 
partition and make friends of your new pets. 
Step boldly in, and proceed at once to handle 
them—they are none the worse physically 
for being handled, and it is an important 
item in establishing kindly relations between 
youandthem. At first they will draw back 
and hiss, arching their backs in cat-like 
fashion, but a swift swoop of your hand, 
descending on the ferret’s neck just behind 
its ears, will bring it to your lap. Now 
stroke and fondle it, and make much of it, 
but ware its teeth! Long before a ferret's 
eyes are open it will go for anything that 
contains blood; and now that it can see, 
it may make a swift descent on your 
fingers. 

Their feeding-time is your chance for 
making friends. Let them grow accustomed 
to your call, crv, or whistle, which should 
never vary, or it may confuse them. They 
will soon learn to answer you, darting out of 
the cage whenever they hear it; and it might 
be wise on your part never to disappoint 
them. Feed them twice or thrice daily, 
visiting them between meals but seldom. 
Give bread, broken into a zinc vessel. pour 
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ULOSKAP, according to these Wabanaki 
stories, was always trving to do things 

to make his redskinned people happy in the 
world. He had great trouble, especially, 


to get rid of all the wizards and sorcerers : 


that infested the forests, and many of the 
legends describe his terrible fights with 
these monsters. 

Once there was & father who had three 
sons and a daughter, all of whom were 
wizards of the worst kind, for they ate men, 
women, and children, and the whole land 
was tired of their abominations. Kuloskap 
heard of them in due course, and determined 
to go and find out for himself if all the tales 
he heard of their wickedness were true, and, 
if so, to destroy them. 

The evil family dwelt upon the sandy bed 
of a dried-up river, with a towering rock 
behind them, and the old father had only 
one eye, and was “half grey like a stony 
mountain." So the Master made himself 
exactly like the hoary old fellow in appear- 
ance, so that there was not the difference of 
& hair between them, and then entered his 
wigwam and sat down on the ground beside 
him. 

Then the murdering brothers, who never 
spared a soul, hearing that some one was 
talking in the tent, peeped slyly in, and, 
seeing a stranger so like their father that 
thev knew not which was which. said, 
* This is a great magician, but he shall be 
tried ere he goes, and that right bitterly ! "' 

Next the giantess sister took the tail of a 
whale and cooked it, and gave it to the 
Stranger that he might eat it; when, just 
as it lay before him on the platter, and on 
his knees, the elder brother entered, and 
saying. This is too good for a beggar like 
you," took it away to his own wigwam. 

Then Kuloskap said, That which was 
given to me is mine—so I take it again.” 
And. sitting still, he willed for it to return, 
end lo! the dish came flying again into his 
lap. 

"This evidence of his power rather dis- 
turbed the brothers and their evil sister, 
and they saw that he was no ordinary 
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milk over it, and always keep a saucer of 
milk standing in a corner of the court. 
Grain, the heads of decapitated game or 
poultry, or even an occasional dead cat, 
mouse, or rat, are excellent food, but flesh 
food thrice weekly should suffice. Take 
care lest they escape from the court, or 
they may do a good deal of harm among 
puru your own or your neigh- 
ours' !—in the district. 

Many a boy has grown disgusted in keeping 
rabbits, their hutches so soon becoming in- 
sanitary. Ferrets will never give you trouble 
in this direction ; thev are as clean as cafs. 
Let the floor of the court be kept free from 
damp (which causes foot.rot and other 
troubles); let it be well strewn with saw- 
dust (pine for preference, on account of its 
pleasant scent) and sweep it out weekly. 
No further trouble is necessary. 

Disease exists among ferrets, as amcng all 
other classes of pets, and it might alarm 
the beginner if the list of possible complaints 
were set down. There is one sovereign 
remedy for them all—namely, cleanliness. 
A perfectly clean court and cage is an 
absolute safeguard against disease of any 
kind. Still, as a possible preventive 
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magician ; but still they did not realise that 
he was the Master himself, and so thev 
tried another trick on him. They brought 
a mighty bone, the jaw of a whale, and the 
elder brother, using both arms and all his 
strength, bent it a little, and proudly held 
it out to the Master. But Kuloskap took 
it with his thumb and finger of one hand, 
snapped it like a dry twig, and then ground 
it to powder, to the great wonder and dismay 
of the whole wizard family. 

Their last effort was quite different. 
They brought an enormous pipe full of the 
strongest tobacco. No man, not even a 
sorcerer, could have smoked such fearful 
stuff for long, and, as it was passed round, 
all of them smoked a little. The brothers 
blew the smoke through their nostrils, as 
if it were light as air. But the Master filled 
it full, and, lighting it, burned all the 
tobacco into ashes at one puff, with a single 
pull. Then they kept on smoking, and shut 
the door of the wigwam, hoping to smother 
him; but he putfed away as if he had been 
on the top of a mountain in a breeze." till, 
at last, one of the brothers declared the 
trick was no good, and they were merely 
wasting time. He proposed to go out and 
play at ball in the open. 

* The place where they were to play was 
the sandy, stony plain which lies on the bed 
of the river. But when the game began, 
Kuloskap discovered that the ball with 
which they played was a hideous human 
skull, a living thing which snapp:d at his 
heels. Had the Master been as other men, 
the monster would have bitten a foot away. 
But he only laughed aloud at them, and 
said: ‘So this is your style of football! 
Well and good! But, let us all play with 
our own balls.“ 

He stepped up to a tree by the river, and 
broke off a bole or knot and it turned into 
a living skull: but one that was ten times 
greater and ten times more terrible than that 
which the sorcerers used. And the three 
brothers ran before it as it chasel them as 
a rabbit is chased by a lynx. They were 
entirely beaten. Then Kuloskiyp stamped 


against insects in the fur (to which the ferret 
is especially liable, and which make it un- 
comfortable, indisposed, and bad-tempered),. 
an occasional bath in oil is a good thing. 
Dip the creature in the oil, and dry it; the 
next day wash off the oil in a bath of warm. 
water. This treatment will refresh him 
immensely, improving both his coat, his 
skin, and (possibly) his temper. 

There is a lady in Gloucestershire who 
turns her ferrets loose among the corn- 
stacks, to hunt mice or feed on grain, or for 
exercise’ sake, and they readily obey her 
call when their recreation has run its course. 
They come bounding up to ke fondled, or 
fed with some dainty mersel which always 
accompanies their mistress’s call. Visitors 
fly off in affright, but there is surely some- 
thing to be proud of in the patience which 
has succeeded in making pets of creatures 
so naturally fierce. It is a triumph to which 
any boy possessing kind feelings and animal 
tact may attain, and his care, on the lines 
above described, for these necessary ad- 
juncts of farm and country life, may save 
the poor ferrets from the doom of per- 
petual imprisonment in the dark locker of 
the rat-catcher. 
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with his fect in the sand, and the waters. 
rose and came rushing fearfully from the- 
mountains down the dried.up  river-bed.: 
And, as they foamed down, the Master sang 
the magie song which changes all creatures 
to other forms, and changed the whole familv 
into large flat fish, which went down head- 
long to the ocean, where they live and are 
caught to this day. These magicians each 
wore a collar of wampum of white and purple 
beads, wherefore the fish. into which they 
were changed, also has round its neck the 
same clear marks of white and purple 
spots. 

The story of how the Master showed him- 
self a great smoker also had to do with a 
wizard who came to try and take his life. 
Kuloskap guessed his intention at once, be- 
cause he had the power of reading all men’s 
thoughts. The evil wizard first tried to 
frighten the Master by the size of his pipe. 
Its bowl was bigger than the head of a man, 
and it had a ten-foot stem. But Kuloskap’s 
pipe began to grow, too. and soon reached 
the size of a pumpkin, and then of a ten-foot 
boulder, while the smoke of his puffing was 
like a forest fire. Then the wizard filled 
his bowl with a tobacco whose smoke 
** could kill a porcupine or a toad,” so strong 
it was ; and with a single puff he burned it 
al up, and left no single spark behind, 
showing how great was his power. [He was 
still trying to frighten the Master by his 
prowess. He sent all this smoke out in one 
great round ball, and then sat and watched 
the Master to see if he would be terrified. | 

But Kuloskap had a better trick than that 
up his sleeve. His own pipe was many 
times greater than the other's. He took 
one huge puff, and sent all his smoke out 
in a mighty round ball—but a ball as hard: 
as any flint. Then he blew it along the 
ground, which was of granite rock, and split 
it asunder, so that a deep valley suddenly: 
yawned between them. Then they sat in 
silence for a long time staring at one another, 
after which the Master laughed and cried. 
Do that, too—and then take my life! 
But the wizard could do nothiag to equal 


that great trick, and went away in shame 
vs anger to the evil ones who had sent 
im. 

Finally, having made everything pleasant 
and happy in the world, the great Indian 
retired to his huge wigwam in the skies, 
where he lives alone, making arrows for the 
last great fight when the world will be 
destroyed, when “ the world wil! pass away,” 
as the words of the legend have it, “in 
roaring fire and flame ; while all the sea will 
rise hot boiling into mist. It may perhaps be 
so; I've only heard it told, just heard it and 
no more!” 

Another terrible tale of Indian sorcery, 
which I may mention in conclusion, does 
not bring in Kuloskap at all, but is none the 
less interesting on that account. It is a 
Delaware Indian story. 

Deep in the heart of the forest there lived 
a very old man with his nephew, and one 
day he called the boy to him and whispered 
that he was soon going to die, and wished 
to give him his last words of affection. 
The nephew was very grieved, and declared 
that, at least, his uncle should die in com- 
fort, and not merely lying on the bare earth, 
and he made him, accordingly, working all 
night at it, a great basket, lined with soft 
downy feathers. In the morning, however, 
the old man beckoned his nephew over to 
his side, and told him of a vision of great 
dread that had come to him in the night 
as he lay in the soft basket. Some one is 
coming at midnight from whom thou shalt 
shrink with great trembling,” he whispered ; 
" but take courage. my nephew, although 
he shall come to our wigwam at midnight, 
when all things are sleeping." 

The boy was frightened, of course. That 
night, long after their supper, he sat down 
by the fire and waited to see what would 
eome. His uncle lay in the feathered 
basket on the other side of the wigwam. 
Then, all of a sudden, a creature, too awful 
to tell of, was with him, a wizard of hideous 
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presence, who dropped through the smoke- 
hole a-shrieking: ‘Give up to me, youth, 
thine old uncle! I wish to devour his lean 
flesh ! ' " 

The boy, plucky like all Indian lads, 
recognised at once the cannibal wizard, the 
demon who eats human flesh, and sprang 
up at him and shouted in his face that his 
uncle should never be devoured by any 
wizard, but that he would always be here to 
rise him. Mutt ntoe, the wizard, warned 

im that when he returns another night. 
unless the uncle is ready for him to carry off 
and devour, the boy shall dearly rue it. 

Next morning the nephew told his uncle 
he must make a little journev towards the 
sunset to get help and medicine for his 
illness, and promised to return as soon as he 
possibly could. He said nothing about his 
meeting with old Mutt ntoe; but in reality 
he was going to find some one who could 
tell him how to protect his uncle and save 
him from being devoured when the wizard 
came again. 

The second day of his journey he passed a 
small wigwam and saw a lad standing in the 
doorway. The lad called out: Hail, 
stranger, how fareth thine uncle?" He 
was amazed at the boy’s knowledge, and 
entered the little wigwam and there found a 
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kind old wizard, who told him what to do: 
when Mutt' ntoe came again. For,” he 
said. this in truth is Muttóntoe, the Spirit 
of Evil, who yearns for the flesh of thy 
kinsman ; but fear not, for I will tell thee. 
the way to o'ercome him." The remainde- 
of the story may best be told in Professor: 
Prince's translation : 

" When the nephew had heard all the 
wisdom, and learned how to conquer 
Mutt:ntoe, he went back at once to his 
uncle. Then, after they'd eaten that 
evening, he swept up the dirt from the wig- 
wam, and placed in his own bed the uncle. 
Then he lay himself in the basket, where he 
felt himself filled full of magic and power to 
conquer Mutt’ntoe. At the dead hour of 
midnight, once more in the midst of the- 
wigwam the monster dropped down throug. 
the smoke-hole. 

Awake, lad,’ quoth he, I'm Mutt^n- 
s Bring forth thine old uncle; I wan-. 

im! 


* Then out from the basket the nephew 
Stepped boldly, all covered with feathers, 
A terrible sight to Muttóntoe, 
Who leapt with a shriek through the smoke-hole 
And never returned to that wigwam, 
Where the youth and his uncle, stili living, 
Dwell happily in the dark forest." 


A SPECKLED RAIDER: THE CUCKOO. 


By tue Rev. C. HOUGHTON. 


HERE is a delightful custom in a certain 
Norfolk village: it is that of going out 
to meet the cuckoo when he first arrives 
in this country. A large party go out 
early in the morning into the surrounding 
woods and spend the day in picnicking 
and in listening to the monotonous, yet 
melodious, cry of the speckled raider. 


The arrival of the cuckoo is the coming 
of a feathered “ sprite " into the bird-world. 
There is an air of mystery about him. He 
piques our curiosity. He stirs our imagina- 
tion. He evokes our enthusiasm. His 
call is so unlike that of any other bird, 
Two notes only comprise his musical scale. 
Some people think the notes harsh and 


uniform. I think them delightfuL as they 

strike the ear mellowed by distance an: 

mingle with the subdued sounds of nature. 
Wordsworth says: 


“Ob, Cuckoo! shall I cali thee bird 
Or but a Wandering voice?” 


That ‘“ wandering voice” indicates the 
advent of a genial time, a coming season of 
sunshine and flowers. 

I remember seeing and hearing the cuckoo 
last spring. The day was not ideal. There 
was the sough of the north wind through 
the trees, with intermittent sunshine. 
His occasional call founded mysterious 
from out the woodland depths. Presently he 
flew across the intervening space, ** kook- 
ooing " as he went, his greyish breast and 
ash-coloured back with variegated tail show- 
ing up well in a sudden gleam of sunlight. 

Handsome I cannot call him, but he is 
the most curious and interesting inhabitant 
of bird-dom. Shy as a rural maiden, 
mysterious as a mountain brigand, vagrant 
as a country tramp, he has quickened the 
imagination of poets and stimulated the 
curiosity of the common people. 

Most boys know of the queer trick of 
the female cuckoo in depositing her eggs 
in the nests of the hedgesparrow, the pied 
wagtail, the yellowhammer, etc. Why 
this raiding of other birds’ nests? Why 
this freedom from incubation? Why this 
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'Shirking of the love-duties of fatherhood 
and motherhood ? 

This is one of the marvels of nature. 
Indeed, the bird itself is a feathered conun- 
‘drum—a winged puzzle. Gilbert White 
calls it the ‘‘ vagrant cuckoo,” because, 
having no maternal duties to perform, it 
wanders without control. I call it the 
speckled raider, because of the unique habit 
of selecting the little fragile nests of smaller 
birds into which to deposit its eggs. 

Then one of the chief wonders of the 
bird-world—a veritable romance, indeed— 
is how these eggs are conveyed to various 
undersized nests. Some say by means of its 
claws, others affirm in its mouth. Anyhow, 
the method of locomotion is distinctly novel 
and wonderful, 

The first time I saw a cuckoo's egg I was 
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struck with its smallness in comparison to the 
size of the bird. An ordinary fowl might 
have laid a bantam’s egg. Here is, how- 
ever, the beautiful adaptation of means to 
certain ends—a large egg in a little dapper 
hedgesparrow's nest, for instance, would 
spell ruin to the feathered house. Then 
the eggs are deposited singly in some four, 
or perhaps five, different nests. I have 
seen it stated that two eggs have been 
found in one nest, but this is an exception 
and not the rule. Two hungry and lumber- 
ing baby cuckoos in a tit's nest, for example, 
would be the death of the tiny titlings, 
and a sorry time the mother tit would have 
in satisfying the voracious appetites of the 
speckled monsters. 

Another wonder connected with this bird 
of surprises is that the eggs, though some- 


what larger than those of the selected foster- 
parent, do not really need a longer period 
of incubation. The usurper emerges from 
his crystal tomb about the same time as the 
rightful owners, and a strange family 
tenants the cosy nest. 

Much more might be written about this 
curious and remarkable bird, but I will 
close by urging boys, and even adulte, to 
cultivate the faculty of observation. The 
charm of bird-life and bird-music they would 
find perennial Even the cuckoo's mono- 
tonous notes would be surcharged with 
wondrous melody, and they would exclaim 
with the poet Empson : 

“ Bravo, cuckoo! call again, 
Loud and louder still, 
From the hedge-partition'd plain, 
And the wood-topt Lil." 
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N the first- and second-class cricket of to- 
day there are about thirty representa- 
tives of the Church who play more or less 
frequently, as their work and engagements 
permit. And there is not the least doubt 
that many of those clergymen who play for 


Rev. J. C. Crawford. 


gecond-class counties would find a place in 
first-class cricket could they but spare the 
time to keep in full practice and training. 
As it is, à number of them manage to play 
in six to a dozen, occasionally more, big 
matches during the season, and often assist 
their team very materially in gaining a 


CLERICAL CRICKETERS. 
Bv Josepa HEIGHTON. 


good position in the second-class county 
championship. 

Perhaps the most interesting clerical 
cricketer of to-day, however, is the Rev. 
J. C. Crawford, M.A., who, although he 
gave up active participation in what is 
termed serious cricket several years 
ago, is still capable of wielding a bat to very 
good purpose in spite of his fifty-eight 
years. Mr. Crawford, who for the past 
twenty-one years has filled the position of 
chaplain to Cane Hill Asylum, Surrey, is a 
noteworthy personage in the cricket world, 
not only on account of the feats with bat 
and ball which he has performed in the 
past on behalf of Kent, Surrey, Leicester- 


Rev. A. P. Wickham. 


shire, and various representative elevens, 
but also because of the fact that he is the 
father of a wonderful family of cricketers. 
His three sons, V. F. S., R. T., and J. N., 
are, of course, well-known in first-class 
ericket ; while one of his daughters has earned 
the distinction of being the only Surrey 
lady who has scored a century in a cricket 
match. Who shall say after this that cricket- 
ing skill is not inherited ? 

Another veteran clerical cricketer is the 
Rev. A. P. Wickham, who has done some 
splendid work behind the stumps for 
Oxford University, Norfolk, and Somerset, 
It was as long ago as 1874 that Mr. Wickham 
made his first appearance at Lord’s for 
Rugby School, at which scholastic institu- 
tion he gained the reputation of being a 
steady bat as well as a good wicket-keeper. 
When he went to Oxford, Mr. Wickham’s 


wicket-keeping and batting improved to 
such an extent that in 1877 he was made 
captain of the New College Eleven, and the 
following year secured his“ blue." 

Mr. Wickham went to his first curacy at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Norwich. Norfolk 
immediately asked him to keep wicket for 
them, and he continued to do so, more or 
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Rev. H. Staunton. 


less regardless of the laws of county quali- 
fication, for the next ten years. His record 
year as à batsman was 1881, when he made 
1,432 runs. I don’t look much like a 
century-maker when I am in front of the 
sticks," Mr. Wickham remarked to the writer 
a short time ago, but I have seven three- 
figure innings to my credit, the highest being 
164 for the Rickinghall Club, Suffolk v. 
Thornham, in 1885, which I followed up 
with 104 next day v. Garboldisham. My 
first century was 125 for Bognor v. Little- 
hampton in 1877, and my last 100 ‘ not out ' 
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for Martock v. Merriott in 1893. The other 
three centuries were for St. Stephen’s C. C., 
Norwich, 1881, 1882, 1883, against un- 
mentionable Mr. Wickham 


bowling.” 


Rev. W. V. Jephson. 


became qualified for Somerset in 1891, and 
played regularly for that county until four 
years ago. That his cricketing days are not 
yet over, however, is evident from the fact 
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that he donned pads and wicket-keeping 
gloves for Somerset again this season. 

It is a matter of regret to Notts County 
that the Rev. H. Staunton cannot play for 
them more often; for he is a run-getter of 
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far from mediocre quality. In 1904, Mr. 
Staunton was only able to play on two 
occasions for Notts in the County Champion- 
ship, and secured an average of 33 
for three innings. By scoring 78 and 19 
against Middlesex in the last match of the 
same season, “Mr. Staunton,” to quote the 
admirable *'* Wisden,” showed a great 
advance upon his previous doings.” He 
also played in a match against the South 
Africans, his scores on this occasion 
being 3 and 70. The following season 
Mr. Staunton was able to play in seven 
matches for Notts, and finished the season 
with the creditable average of 15°41 for 
twelve innings, his top score being 44. 
Last year clerical duties prevented him 
donning flannels for Nottingham County. 
Hampshire, too, doubtless often wish 
that the Rev. W. V. Jephson could play 
for them more frequently. He is a valu- 
able bat to have on one’s side. Mr. Jephson 
learned his cricket at Haileybury and Oxford, 
and when free from the clerical duties 
involved by his position as Vicar of Chil- 
worth, near Romsey, usually finds a place 
in the Hampshire eleven. In 1905 Mr. 
Jephson came out with an average of 20 
for fourteen innings, his best performance 
in county cricket so far. Last year he 
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Wore? 


Rev. J. G. McCormick. 


finished the season with an average of just 
over 17 for nineteen innings. 

The Rev. F. H. Gillingham, who has made 
such a sound reputation as a batsman in 
first-class cricket on account of his splendid 
performances for Essex, played for Dulwich 
College before he went to Durham University, 
where he ended the first season with an 
average of 60 and the second season with 
an average of 80. In 1899, after being 
ordained, Mr. Gillingham went to Leyton 
and joined the county club, finding a place 
in the Essex team in 1903, after playing 
for the second eleven. In his first season 
for the county Mr. Gillingham finished 
with an average of 27°64 runs for sixteen 
innings, his best performance being 116 
against Leicester. * 1905 Mr. Gillingham 
was even more successful. In sixteen 
innings he made 536 runs, twice“ not out," 
his highest score being 95 against Surrey at 
Leyton; while he finished the season of 
1906 with the splendid average of 45 for 
seventeen innings. 

One of the best cricketers possessed by 
Norfolk County at the present time is the 
Rev. J. G. McCormick, a son of that famous 
athlete of the past, Canon McCormick, 
rector of St. James, Piccadilly—the old 
Cambridge cricket blue, who also repre- 
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sented the Varsity in rowing. In club. 
cricket Mr. McCormick, jun., has performed 
some notable feats. 
wickets 


He once secured six 


for 1l runs in a match at- 


Rev. H. R. N. Ellison. 


Yarmouth, and seven for 12 on another 
occasion; while against a naval eleven he 
scored 26 in one over, making 107 in fifty- 
two minutes. 

Mr. McCormick commenced to play for 
Norfolk—the Champion second-class county: 


Rev. R. S. Swann-Mason. 


of 1905—in 1899, and has done some very 
useful work for that county. His average has 
only fallen just below 20 for one season— 
namely 1900, and the following year it 
rose to nearly 29. In 1904 Mr. Ms Comi 
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scored his greatest number of runs for 
Norfolk— i.e. 287 in twelve innings—although 
he did not beat his highest score of 116 
made in 1900. That Mr. McCormick’s skill 
as a batsman has improved, however, is 
evident from the fact that in six innings 
last year he scored 211 runs, or ce not out,” 
and made a century. 

It would certainly be a rather interesting 
sight to see the Rev. J. G. McCormick 
and the Rev. H. R. N. Ellison, Lincoln- 
shire's golf champion, who has proved 80 
invaluable to the Wiltshire eleven, at the 
‘wickets together. For whereas the former 
is six foot fou inches in height, Mr. Elliston 
tops the beam at six foot three inches. 
Both men are batsmen of the strong, hard- 
hitting type, and, according to averages, 

ossess almost equal skill. In 1904 Mr. 

lliston finished the season with an average of 
22°50 for sixteen innings—an improvement 
on the previous season, when he made 214 
in eighteen innings. Last season Mr. 
Elliston was unable to play for the county. 

Like most schoolmaster parsons, the Rev. 
R.. S. Swann-Mason's real cricket is confined 
to the long vacation. It is during the long 
July and August days that second-class 
county cricketers take up their bags and visit 
each other. Since 1894 Mr. Swann-Mason 
has enjoyed the distinction of playing for 
his native county, Cambridgeshire. Only 
.& second-class county, it is true, and the 
present players may not be as good as 
Hayward, Carpenter, and Tarrant of old. 
But Cambridgeshire can stil make 499 
against a sister county as she did in 1905 
against Suffolk. It was during that match 
that H. C. Tebbut and Mr. Swann ason 
made a record stand for the county, beating 
that of K. S. Ranjitsinhj: and F. Roterson. 
Between them they scored 260, Tebbut 
‘claiming 145, whilst 115 stood to Mr. Swann- 
Mason's name. 

Playing more innings than any other 
member of the team—namely, eighteen—Mr. 
Swann-Mason compiled 363 runs during the 
1904 season, his highest score being 115—a 
distinct improvement on the previous season, 
when his average for seven innings was 14 
and his highest score 30. Two years ago 
Mr. Swann-Mason scored 237 runs in 
twelve innings, being twice not out," and 
he finished the season with an average of 
23°70. 
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Adding Insult to Injury. 


Joxns has received a nasty knock with a cricket- 


ball. 
A Voice: “Wot d'yer want ter stop tbe ball for, 


‘stoopid ? " 
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Problem No. 678. 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 
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WHITE. 6-4 


White to play and mate in five (5) moves. 


C. WHITE has published books in English 
« and French, and now also one in 
German entitled 200 Bauernumwand- 
lungsaufgaben,” which is a collection of two- 
and three-movers, and a few longer ones, 
on the promotion of Ps, by seventy.six 
composers, and can be obtained from 
A. Stein's Verlagsbuchhandlung in Potsdam. 
Our solvers will find fine moves in a four- 
mover by K. Bayer, composed forty years 
ago, thus: White, K—Q Kt 2; Q—Q 2; 
R—Q B sq. ; Kt—Q Kt 3; Ps—Q R 7, K 5, 
K B 4. Black, K—Q B 5; Rs—K R 2 and 
6; B—Q B 3; Kts—Q Kt 4. Q B 7; Ps— 
Q Kt 2, Q6, K3, K R 7. One of the best 
two-movers is this, by H. v. Gottschall: 
White, K—K R 7; Q—Q Kt 3; B—K 4; 
Kt—K B7;P—K Kt 7. Black, K—K B3; 
P—K 3. A new one by H. F. L. Meyer is: 
White. K—Q B sq.: Bs—Q 8. K R 3; Kt— 
Q 2; Ps—Q R 4, K 3, and 7. Black, K— 
Q B 6; R—K R 2;. Bs—K Kt 3, K R sq. ; 
Kts—K B 2, K Kt 2; Ps—Q Kt 5, Q 3, Q 6, 
K R 5. Mate in four moves. No. 161 in 
the book should have the second name only, 
for H. W. Sherrard objected to the request 
to make it a joint composition. The name 
to No. 189 should. be Hertzsprung. The 
Kt at R 5 in No. 163 could be removed, 
and White Ps be added at Q Kt 3 and 5, 
and then it is a problem like Höeg's, in 
which a P is promoted on one square in all 
the four ways as follows: By F. Kóhnlein. 
White, K—QR3; R—Q Bsq. ; Kt —K B3; 
Ps—Q Kt 2. 3, 5, 6, QB7, K Kt 2, K R 3, 5. 
Black, K—K 5; Psp—Q Kt 2, K Kt 6. 11+3 
= 14 pieces. Mate in three. Peculiarities 
in the promotion are sometimes on White's 
side, at another time on Black's side, and 
occasionally on both sides, as is seen for 
White in Nos. 1 to 10, 15, 26, 42, 58, 61, 62, 
68, 70, 83, 85, etc., for Black in Nos. 171, 175, 
178, 179, 187, 197, etc., and for both sides 
in Nos. 168, 169, 170, etc. We recommend 
the study of Nos. 1 to 5, 8, 15, 26, 42, 46, 
52, 55, 61, 62, 68, 70, 80, 81, 83, 85, 90, 98, 
104, 109, 126, 161, 166, 168 to 172, 175, 
178, 179, 181, 185 to 188, 191, and 197. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. A. R.—Yon truly admire the little problem on 
p. 303, solved by Q to E 2, for the P at B7 is pro- 
moted to a Kt in three cates on three equares and to 
a Rin two cases. You may copy it as you wish. 


R. I.—The Jnbilee Game will appear. A fine two- 
mover, by R. Steinweg, is: White, K—Q 5; Q—R 


nations. 


Kt sq.; B—Q R 7: Rt-Q 7. Black, K—Q R ʻa.: 
Ps—Q Kt 2 and Q 8. A pretty three-mover, by 
G. Heathcote is: White, K—K R 5: Q—K Kt 2; 
Kt—Q Kt 3, K R3; P—K 2. Black, K— K 6; 
Kts—K 2, K R 7. 


A. A.— The Indian law on promotion will appear next 
time, and our end-game later. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“TABLOID” PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS. 


IN order that photographers may be enabled to make 
n practical test of * Tabloid” Photographic Chemicals, 
nnd familiarise themselves with the convenience aud 
relübility of these products, Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
are now jssning specimen sets of " Tabloid” Photo- 
graphic Chemicals at 6d. and 1s. The vendors claim 
that as solutions, even when made from pure chemicals, 
lose some of their activity every day tbey are kept, it is 
wise to use their tabloid form. It “takes but a minute 
to dissolve these pure, portable, compact products, rnd 
you are then sure that your solutions are as active as it 
is possible to bave them." 
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A BPEEDY CURE. 


, Two “ B.O.P.” Harrow readers—I. H. L. and G. B. L. 
—send us some verses, for a portion of which we make 
room. 

Brown minimus was very ill 


(Not mumps nor scarlatina), 
And every day, tho' fed on Force, 
This wretched youth grew leaner. 


* Mamma" was told by doctors wise: 
“It isn’t perisitis, 

And neither is it chicken-pox— 
No touch of tonsillitis.” 


At last a specialist came down 
(Enormous was his fee), 

Who shrewdly ordered the poor lad 
To try the B.O.P."! 


So if you're feeling sick of life, 
Don't run away to sea 

(Like foolish boys in story-books), 
But Bcy TRE “B.O.P.”! 


«f 


A JAP LEADER’S ADVICE 
TO BOYS. 


Baron Kixvcni, the Minister for Education in 
Japan, has paid a visit to St. Olave's Grammar School, 
Southwark, where he was induced to address the boys. 
From his speech, as given in the school magaziue, Tue 
Olavian, we take the following: 

“We had been asleep for three centuries and we hat 
to work very hard in order to catch up the European 
e toiled for forty years, and at last, when 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was concluded. we felt we 
had a right to beranked among thenations of the West. 
Some people have a mistaken notion that we want to 
fight: we do not want to fight, but we do want to 
maintain our position, and this is a proper ambition for 
any nation. The object of our alliance with England 
was to secure peace in the East; it was concluded be- 
cause our interests are identical with the interests of 
England, and now our hopes of universal peace are 
strengthened, for this Anglo-Japanese alliauce promotes 
the cause of civilisation and humanity. In many points 
the ideas of Englishmen and Japanese are the same. 
The code of honour of the Samurai is the same as the 
English gentleman's code of honour, and it is of vital 
importance to Japan that you English boys should 
maintain the high ideals of your fathers, aud it is of 
equal importance to England that the rising generation 
in Japan should inherit the hononrable spirit of the 
Samurai. It devolves upon you to maintain the supre- 
macy of England: the task is adifficult one, but it must 
be fulfilled. The next generation of Englishmen must 
be prepared to do their duty and serve the State. They 
must be inspired with a deep love of truth, justice, and 
courage. I know the high ideals and chivalrous spirit 
of Englishmen, for I have been to school with English 
boys, and have studied at the university with English 
youths. Now you have better opportunities than your 
fathers, better than I had when I was educated in Eng- 
land thirty years ago. The instruction you receive is 
admirable: but education must not be merely intel- 
lectual, it must also beethical. It is in this school that 
you must acquire high ideals and a self-sucrificing 
spirit, that when you are men the State may be served 


by all her citizens, and none may be actuated only by 
party spirit, or influenced unduly by considerations of 
self-interest. Let us foster the spirit of friendliness now 
existing between England and Ja ; let us maintain 
the alliance, for it is an alliance that tends towards the 
peace and prosperity of tbe whole world." 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By Da. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardens. 


E Boy HIMSELF.—It is a good many years now 

since I began giving advice to growing lads about 
their health, and if I may judge from the number of 
very nice letters I receive, many from farayont the seas, 
my advice has not been given in vain, nor are my boys 
ungrateful. Ilike to receive such letters when sent to 
the HO. P.“ office. When they come to my country 
residence they are apt to get mixed up with my rather 
vast correspondence and do not receive the attention 
they merit. But my joy is to think that I have made 
men of many lads; got them to give up bad habits, 
especially smoking and worse, and to regenerate their 
health by sleeping with open windows, plain hard 
. mattress, and not too great a weight of bedclothing. 
Thousands have found the benefits of the cold sponge, 
dip, or shower-bath, which has strengthened them both 
physically and morally. 

Exercise has been one of the strings of the great 
health harp on which I have been twanging so long, 
and I bope J have by this time given my readers to 
understand that exercise which is not pleasurable but 
fagging and fatiguing canuot be health-giving. For 
instance, youths who are small as to frame and in bad 
form, but who persist in going cycling with stronger 
young men, invariably hurt the.uselves. In fact, it is 
dangerous for the delicate youth to try to keep up with 
bis stronger, robust fellows on a cycling trip. He is 
liable to give himself strain of heart with stretching, 
emphysema (dictionary, boys), varicocele or rupture, and 
any of these complaints causes unfituess for life. 
What a price to pay for giving way to a little bragga- 
docio, and trying to do what they are not fit for. 

Early rising miy be kept up even now, but of course 
a boy must in that case go to bed betimes, Sleep isone 
of the most important features of a happy healthy life. 
And now let me bring the cucks and hens on the stage, 
else I'll get into trouble. 


THE PovrTRY RcwN.—I would like very much to get 
some of my bovs to go in for prize poultry. Manya 
man has made a gooi living by such a fad, coupled, of 
course, With some other useful and paying country fancy, 
such as gardening or pig-keeping. Flower-gardening 
is a good thing. I know some clergymen, for instance, 
who make two or three hundred a year by it. When I 
retire from my literary work perhaps I shall go in for 
this myself. Bat, heigho! it is more likely I shall die 
with my pen iu my hand. 

Well, the work of the morth is as follows. Look out 
for cases of moult, and, if valuable birds, take greater 
care of them. Showing is going on now, and you will 
be lucky if you have birds fit for it. It is time, anyhow, 
to have your autumn clean-oat. Even the gravel in the 
runs should be removed, for, mind you, foulness of these 
is very apt to breed disease. The droppings of any 
animal are dangerous to the species, and the creatures 
seem to know this. Scrape, clean, and whitewash all 
tbe interiors of the poultry-house, choosing a fine day 
that it may dry the more quickly. Don't forget the 
ladder and perches. There are many sunny days and 
mild to come, so it will be well entirely to renovate the 
dust-bath. Nothing is better for the health of the 
birds. 

If the weather be wet a little oil-stove put in for 
half a day will dry your walls. Mind to put size in the 
whitewash, else feathers will suffer. Fresh water, 
good food given regularly, warmth, and freedom from 
draughts, will keep colds at bay, and even croup. Use 
Spratt's cures, 


THE PiGEoN Lory.—The breeding business is past 
and gone now, and so you will do well to weed out, 
selling those you do not wish to breed from. If you 
cannot dispose of them for breeding, feed them up a bit 
and sell for the poultry market. 

If you are a strict business boy, you will doubtless 
have a note-book in which you have made entries all 
the sammer. It will be well therefore to count up your 
profits and losses and square accounts. But I would 
not have you mercenary, for even if you find there have 
been considerable losses you will not forget the benefit 
to your health the fancy lias brought you. And has it 
not also given you much pleasure and kept you out of 
mischief ? 

I do not care to give prescriptions nor advice about 
ailing pigeons. They make bad patients, and boys are 
about the worst doctors possible. Butthe nursing of a 
pigeon who has cold or any other trouble is about half 
the battle. The hospital pen should therefore be an 
institution connected with every loft. It should be 
roomy, free from draughts, and well seen to as regards 
food and water and every comfort, including warmth 
and sunlight. 


THE AVIARY.—If you are going to make any cash by 
this, you will not only have to buy a book aud study it, 
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but attend bird-shows whenever you get the chance. 
When there, study the points of the exhibition and 
prize birds and also the cages you may see, Study 
male birds. It is a somewhat difficult but very 
delightful fancy. 

Your birds will now be se ted—away from the 
breeding-cages I mean. Well, their health depends 
greatly on the cleanliness of the cages, of the room in 
which they live, on careful and regular watering and 
f-eding, and on light and air. Never go from home 
without giving some responsible person most solemn 
iustructions to see to them in your absence. 


TRE RABBITRY.—Have you laid up a good store of 
nice dry staff, hay, etc., for winter? It will be time to 
do so, and just see that it is clean and clear of all 
beastly motor-dust. Long ago I used to advise my 
boys to cat grass for hay by the roadside. Alas! the 
automobiles have destroyed it all. Store roots: they 
will come in very handy when the weather is wild and 
stormy. The days are now getting short, so you will 
find an ordinary lantern a good acquisition. I hope to 
have some hints next month on getting rabbits up for 
show. I may state now, however, that the bunny who 
is kept in a dark hutch, among wet and filth, and never 
gets exercise, will stand but a poor chance. 


THE KENNEL.—If you have only one dog, keep him 
as a house companion; but, even indoors, let him have 
Lis regular meals and his dish of clean water filled 
every morning. 


THE GARDENS.—Weeds will still be growing apace. 
The country belongs to them, and they seem to know 
it. Nearly all flowers are foreigners, the weeds being 
our native flora. However, we don't want them. 
Gather fruit before too ripe. Take up potatoes. Plant 
greens. Tidy all walks and borders and trim hedges. 
Remove dead bloom and leaves from flowers, and keep 
everything neat and natty. Show me a boy's garden 
aud I will tell you tbat boy's character. 


THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


Leaving the Harbour. 


—— — 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


HE holidays are still going on ; for, as the * B.O.P." 
makes its appearance on the 25th of the month 
before its scheduled date there are some weeks of them 
to come yet when readers open this number. So I 
imagine most of them will open it some distance from 
the school, and many at all events by the side of “the 
briny." Wherefore, let us turn our attention to the 
artistic representation of ships and shipping. 

And this is an easy thing to do, for there is probably 
nothing whatever in the whole range of the photo- 
graphic art thatis more attractive or more fully capable 
of being turned to account artistically than shipping. 
Somehow ships always seem to make pretty pictures ; 
their graceful outlines and the folds of their sails seem 
to fit naturally into pictorial requirements, and in 
many places the question is not so much how to take 
them as how to resist the fascinations of the ever- 
changing subjects presented to one's view. 

Yet there are certain things to be avoidel; for 
instance, ships and boats never look well when crowded 
together in a mass, as, for example, in a harbour. Far 
better to wait till only a few are present and then 
manage to snapshot those few when they have 
nrrangel tbemselves according to artistic demands. 
Ships lying just off a pier when the day is bright and 
the air clear are liable to yet their masts hopelessly 
mixed up with the woodwork and buildings on the pier, 
even if a large stop is used in the lens. The best time 
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to take such subjects is when the boats are either just 
off to the fishing-ground or returning laden with 
spoils. At such times the opportunities are practically 
endless. Whitby and Lowestoft occur to me as places 
where one might go on exposing plate after plate all 
day and not take the same scene twice. There are 
doubtless many otber such favoured spots around the 
coast. 

For this kind of photography a view-finder is a most 
useful adjunct, as the boats will keep moving, and it is 
rather trying to find when developing that the 
particular one you wanted is not on the plate. If tue 
course of the ship is known, the best way is to focus the 
water at some point over which it must pass, leaving 
plenty of room round it on the plate, put in the plate, 
draw up the shutter of the dark slide, and wait till the 
right effect is produced in the view-finder, then let fly 
the shutter, 

There are two especial aids toart that help the photo- 
grapher in this class of work—namely, mist and reflec- 
tions. The former can only be utilised when it chooses 
to appear, which is, however, fairly often in September. 
The latter can nearly always be got if arranged for. 
Mist is invaluable: it sets off the sails of one boat 
against those of another in a way that nothing else 
will, and it hides ugly details of the shore or pier, etc., 
which otherwise the camera would render in all their 
force. The effect of a tall fishing-boat with dark sails 
setting out to sea against a bank of mist is often 
pictorial in the extreme. For really artistic reflections 
the surface of the sea has to be fairly calm, and tbe 
light must fall from the right quarter—more or less 
in front of tue camera as a rule. Perfectly sharp 
reflections are not what are required; what are wanted 
are those which are cut up into various serpentine 
shapes by the movement of the water just under the 
bont. This sort of thing is quite a craze with some of 
our leading photographic artists. 

Reflections on wet sand are a variation from those 
mentioned above. These are utilised when a ship is 
cast up on the beach or lies at anchor when the tide 
has gone down. Properly used, they are extremely 
productive of pictorial effects, especially with a fine 
Sky behind. For all work of this kind it is very 
desirable to employ a yellow screen as well as an 
isochromatic plate. This necessitates a somewhat 
longer exposure, which is, however, rarely a matter of 
importance with such subjects. Itis necessary to give 
a full exposure, because if any very white spots occur in 
the near foreground—from pools of water illuminated 
by tbe bright sky behind —they may seriously upset the 
artistic baiance of the picture. Blank white spaces 
are to be avoided everywhere if the composition is to be 
good, and the lightest spot is to be somewhere near the 
centre but not exactly in it. 

Strong contrasts between the black or white sails 
and the sky or sea are sometimes rather difficult to 
avoid. The best way is to use a considerably diluted 
developer, as I have explained in former articles, 
White sails are apt to get mixed up with the sky 
behind, especially if this is blank, as rendered by the 
snapshotter who pays no regard to artistic possi- 
bilities. Tue likelihood of this happening is rendered 
less by the employment of an isochromatic screen, as 
this brings out more contrast between the blue of the 
sky and the white of the sail. 

Figures add immensely to the beauty of ships and 
shipping, but take care that they are the sort of figure 
that goes with them in real life. We do not want 
visitors in their holiday attire sitting on the side of 
the ships doing nothing—or worse, camera staring. We 
want real live fishermen dressed in real oilskins, 
engaged in mending their nets, etc., or putting heaps 
of fish into baskete, or fisher-girls with shawls over 
their heads selling fish or waiting for the return of the 
fishing-boats; in short, things that are really seen in 
the spots where the photograph is produced. Figures 
always either make a picture or ruin it. 

In pictures of this class, where the sky and fore- 
ground are specially desired on one and the same 
negative, dust is the most inveterate foe that the 
worker has to guard against, Small spots—e.o. pin- 
holes caused by dust—do not seem to matter: in 
fact, hardly show at all on the foreground ; but if any 
appear iu the sky it is futal to the success of that 
picture unless the sky can be blocked out and another 
substituted for it. This is just what we do not want 
to do in this case, but how to avoid the dust? That is 
tlie question, 

First of all, wipe out the interior of the dark slides 
tboroughly, then brush them in all the corners with a 
stiff and perfectly clean camel's-hair brush. Now take 
a clean piece of linen and a pot of vaseline, take up a 
little of the vaseline on tbe linen and rub carefully 
over the interior of the slide. Rub it into all the 
corners and all the joins and over the inside of the 
shutter, which should be pulled out a little way to 
admit of this being done. The effect of this is two- 
fold: it prevents the particles of stain, sawdust, etc., 
which may come off the wood, from doing so, and if 
any particles of dust are floating about inside tbe 
slide they are pretty sure to stick to the vaseline and 
be held captive, so they will not settle on the plate. 

Before putting the plate into the slide take it 
between the fingers, over the edges, and give it three 
or four sharp knocks on some wooden surface—e.g. the 
developing-table. This will dislodge any fragments of 
dust that may have settled on its film side. Many 
good workers think that a brush is not unlikely to do 
more barm than good, as it is almost impossible to 
keep a brush absolutely clean, and if any dust is on the 
brush it may get from it on to the plate. So tapping 
seems a better plan. It is, at any rate, worthy of a 
trial. 

The picture given with this article is intended as am 
illustration of the value of reflections, 
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M. SMALLEY.—A George II. sovereign of 1820, if in good condition, 
is worth five-and-twenty shillings. — 
WiLr.—You might get the information you want from the Emigrants’ Infor- 
matiou Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 

ANXIOUsS.—You cannot be a boy clerk for ever. The appointment is one that 
only lasts a few years. The usual course is to study during the time so as to be 
able to pass for the Second Division. ; 

Boy CLERK.—The Examination Papers for all Government situations are obtained 
from Rees, Limited, booksellers, Pali Mall, opposite the Carlton Hotel. 

HEREFER.—The Great Eastern Railway Company issue such maps and guides at a 
nominal charge. Apply to the Manager, Coutineutal Department, Liverpool Street, E.C. 

ARABIC.—There is no book, but we have had a large number of articles ou Kites 

and Kite flying. 


M. GURNEY.—Thomas Atkins is the specimen name used in the form a soldier has 
to sign on enlistment. For the Thomas Atkins his own name is su bstituted. 


W. H. Cox.—No licence is required, but it is not a reputable occupation, and those 
eugaged in it are more or less under the surveillauce of the police. 


HERBERT G. Cook, H. BALLEY, and others.— We regret that we are really quite unable to 
help you in the choice of an occupation. Other readers please note. 


J. L. Rosg, H. Woop, and others.—Buy “The Sea," fifteen-pence, post free, 
published at “The Shipping Gazette” Office, 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


S. W. Jerrrey.—1. You will find all about them, with coloured illustrations, in 
"Our Country's Birds" and its supplement, “Eggs of the Native birds of 
Britain," which auy bookseller can supply you with. 2. Quite so—or thereabouts. 


E HanvEv.—The first series of articles was in our fourth volume, and there have been 
several stuce; in fact, there has been something about the matter iu nearly every 
volume. 


F. C. F.—Look down the list of books published by Vinton & Co, at the “Agricultural 
Gazette " Office, Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


AN AGED Aa aa is a subject for an article and not for an answer, and we have made 
a note of it. 


D&voTERE.—There are several books on lawn-tennis. Perhaps that by H. A. Vaile would give you 
the hints you require, and you can get it from any bookseller. 


A. READ.—Too large a subject to be entered upon here. We will return to it shortly from 
a new point of view. 


. M. ADAMS. —We had a series of articles in an early volume, giving the dimensions of all the 
gores, ete., and reprinted them in our * Indoor Games." 


STUTTERING (L. A.).—Nervousness. Needs treatment for a long time by an expert. Strengthen 
the constitution by regular living, good food, the cold bath, aud à course of phosferine. Take time 
to talk. 


TEETH AND THE SERVICES (C. C. R.).—Yes, if «o many as you mention were decayed you would hardly 
pass for the Navy or Army. But see au Army surgeon or a Navy one. 


R. E. Roprns.—The river Loddon rises near Basing- Ren Nose (W. D.).—It may be from indigestion, so mind what you eat and drink. But more often 
stoke, in some ponds called Nervram Springs, but the it is a weakness or laxity in the capillary blood-vessels of the organ, and then no doctor can cure it. 


fishing is private. We remember catching a number i : 
of roll E the canal, years ago; but — this has — SRORT-WINDED (G. P.). — Tou want to have your chest examined by a doctor. Cannot advise any 


ceased to be free, we fancy. Stiil, you should be able self-treatment in such a case. 
to obtain, by local inquiry, details as to ownership, G. Milgtnx. There are several such in“ The Boy's Own Reciter." 


i i i lay's leave. E : 
— ibo AP e BLAckHEADS (W. G.).—Wash the face or sponge it with hot water, then, having well dried 
G. and S. K. (Budapest).—We were delighteffito receive vour hands. squeeze the disfigurements out and rub in a little zinc ointment at night, 
your letter, as we are always glad to heat*trom dis- Cold-water douche to the face thrice daily. 


> wri de his journey from icati 
ced ceres Ho PITE , W. S. ( Melb., Australia) —The drawings are scarcely up to our standard for publication. 
Thanks. 


CARL (Scarboro’).—All the matters you name will be l 
treated in our next volume, which begins the first LANKY.—See answer to J. B. You must be at a funny sort of 
week in Oetober. school if they prohibit the bath. We can hardly 


: t it. 
CowsraANT READER.—Certainly not. To use in that credit i l 
way copyright stories that may take your fancy Secret VICE (A. J. J.). Tou are in a bad way, 


would get you into very serious trouble. and should consult your own 


New Chun (Canterbury ).—The * B. O. P.“ volume closes family doctor. 
with the September numbers (October part), and || Tortoises (0. Z. C.) Read back, please. 
the new volume begins with the first week in October. 
The “ E.B.M.” volume, on the other hand, runs from 
January to December of each year. 


Rannrrs (Hilda S.).— Best oats, crusts of bread, succu- 
lent roots like carrot, parsnip, turnip, etc, green 
food, hay in its rack, and now and then a bran-mash. 
If you write to Spratt’s Patent, Fenchurch Street, 
aud mention this paper, they will send you a small, 
handy book on rabbits. 


Gop Fisu (R. H.).—Your fish is moribund, owing to 
your unskilful treatment. No boy should take 
charge of a pet until be has found out its proper 
treatment. It is very cruel and sinful. “Only a 
fish," you may say, but even fish,have their feelings. 2 ö ui EE CHU- hr | i F 

Roa (High Barnet).—1. Better wait until you are oe P E 2 T THHI I 722 22 
18, or even 21. 2. We are not in want of writers. . Y AAA 122 SP Heit ! | ih 


C. E. H.—Yes, a course of phosferine for your nerv- 
ousness, and the cold tub, early hours, and plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 


BELOW MEASUREMENT FOR Navy (J. B.).—1. Learn 
to swim, and swim daily: good food, and Virol after 
every meal. 2. A mixed diet, but never over-eat, 
That makes a boy sluggish and foolish. * Fit" doesn't 
necessarily mean strength. In measuring the chest, 
naval officers do so over the skin, and do not tighten 
it very hard! 
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CAUGHT BY THE 


d ia is a true story. It is told just as it 
was written down by the principal 

person concerned in it, but in fewer words, 

and with another name than his real one. 


In January 1788, Mr. Thomas Rodley, a 
young English trader, set out from New 
York to look after some business affairs in 
the Far West. At Fort Pitt, now Pitts- 
burg, he fell in with an elderly fellow- 
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Planning a Cycle Tour. 


(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper” by A. L. TUCK.) — 


By CLEVEDON KEN. 


countryman named Purviance, also a trader, 
and on March 12 the two set out on the 
Ohio River, and at Wheeling were joined 
by other passengers. 

They travelled in large flat-bottomed 
boats with upright sides and stern, and the 
front turning up like a skate. 

About noon on March 18, on turning a 
point of the west bank of the river, they saw 
among some bushes on the shore a boat 
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SHAWANEES. 


which had left with another party of English 
and Americans a little before them on the 
previous day, and before they had time to 
conjecture what could have happened, 
they saw several people running about, 
and a boat being hurriedly put off towards 
their own. As it came near, they were 
horrified to see this boat full of naked 
Indians, paintel and ornamented as for 
war. 
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These were not long in catching them up, 
and about twenty Indians, screaming and 
brandishing tomahawks, leaped among them, 
struggling with one aħother for prisoners. 

A young man, whose name he knew after- 
wards to be Black Fish, was the first to 
seize Mr. Rodley, but had to give him up 
to & chief, an older man, whose name also 
he knew by-and-by as Kakinathucca. He 
was of a milder aspect than the others, and 
gave his captive to understand that he 
would protect him. Resistance was, of 
course, impossible; all the passengers were 
stripped of their outer clothing, and the 
baggage was taken as plunder. 

On landing, Kakinathucca presented his 
captive to the War Chief Nenessica, his 
brother, who was sitting by a great tree 
surrounded by about sixty Indians, all of 
whom received him with civility. They 
were Shawanees, but there were some 
Cherokees in the camp, who had deserted 
from their own tribe. 

As soon as Mr. Rodley was seated by the 
War Chief, he heard his name called, and 
looking round he saw two young English- 
men, who had been taken in the other boat, 
tied to a tree. 

They told him that they expected to be 
put to death, as locks of hair had been taken 
from their heads. He interceded with the 
Head Chief by signs, and got them released 
from the severity of their bonds. 

That night they slept round their fires, on 
deerskins, the eleven prisoners on one side, 
and their captors on the other. It was 
bitterly cold, and in their scanty covering 
the former suffered greatly. 

The first business in the morning was the 
division of the booty ; the next, that of the 
disposal of the prisoners. The first to be 


attended to was a man named Watson, an' 


Englishman, but long resilent in the States, 
who was handed over to the Cherokees. 
They threw round his neck & broad belt of 
wampum, put a bundle of deer's toes into 
his hand, which they made him keep 
tattling ; and then some of them sat round 
him and sang a death song. 

This one thus disposed of, the remaining 
ten were seated in a row, the forest behind 
them and the river in front, Mr. Rodley 
being the third in the row, and Mr. Purviance 
the fourth. Before many minutes had 
passed, a fierce-looking sturdy Indian, 
painted black, with a drawn hanger in his 
hand, came towards them, beckoned out 
the first man in the row and drove him with 
kicks into the forest. All remained silent. 
Presently the Indian returned, and dil the 
Same to the second. 

Mr. Rodley exchanged a few words of 
farewell with Mr. Purviance, and the same 
In lian returned for the third time, slowly, 
anl stool in front of Mr. Rodley, whom 
also he beckone 1 to rise an] come with him 
into the forest, He followed him step by 
step. expecting every moment that the 
Indian woull turn upon him and kill him. 

After going some three or four hundred 
yarls, he perceived several Indians round a 
fire, which increased his alarm; but as he 
came near, a white man, quite young, who 
hal been taken prisoner when a lad, had 
been aloptel by the tribe, and was now 
a chief, stool up, and said to him in 
English: 

" Don’t be afraid. You are in no danger, 
but are given to a good man, a chief of the 
Siawances, who will not hurt you, but after 
some time will take vou to Detroit, where 
you can ransom yourself. Come and take 
your breakfast.” 

It may be mentioned here that Mr. Rolley 
never saw Mr. Purviance again, but was 
told. some time later, that he was taken into 
th» interior of the country, and there beaten 
to death. 
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While eating his breakfast, however, 
which was taken from the plunder, and 
consisted of some chocolate and flour cakes 
baked in the ashes, he was disturbed by the 
appearance of Black Fish, who came and 
seated himself opposite to him, eyeing him 
with malignant hatred, and addressing him 
in words which the White Chief explained 
to mean that he claimed Mr. Rodley as his 
prisoner. This savage made his life a 
misery for weeks, as he resented losing such 
a prey, and tried by every means in his 
power to get him into his hands again. 

In a few hours the White Chief, with a 
party now numbering ninety Indians and 
the prisoners, set off for a village distant 
some days’ march in the forest. At night- 
fall they halted, and Mr. Rodley, the other 
whites, and the Cherokees camped on a 
knoll apart; while the main body settled 
about half a mile away, and prepared to 
spend the night in a drunken feast on the 
food and liquor taken from the boats. 

In order to secure the prisoners, the 
Cherokees tied each one to a stake, on the 
top of which they hung a small bell, and 
thrust their hands into thick leathern bags, 
tied so tightly round the wrists as to cause 
intense agony. Complaints and appeals were 
met with scowls and threats, and Mr. Rodley 
passed a dreadful night exposed to the sleet 
and wind. 

About midnight he heard the yells of a 
drunken Shawanee coming from the main 
camp. The light of the fire presently re- 
vealed the Indian, brandishing a knife in one 
hand and a tomahawk in the other, stag- 
gering towards the knoll; and on his ap- 
proach he was seen to be Black Fish. He 
was within reach of Mr. Rodley, when one 
of the Cherokees sprang up, and, after a 
struggle, overpowered and drove him off. 
On his paying a second visit, he was thrown 
down, tied together neck and heels, and left 
to cool himself in the snow. In the morning 
the kind Old Chief, barely sober yet, loosed 
the poor captive’s hands, and gave him 
something to cover his head with, and an 
old blanket which he fastened on with a 
skewer. 

During the earlier days of the journey the 
pirty dwindled, some of them going off to 
the war then raging with the Americans, 
others to their own villages, taking some of 
the whites with them. Mr. Rodley, with 
the remaining seven prisoners and ten 
Indians, trudged on to the village of the 
Old Chief, who treated him with kindness 
and even care, feeding him bountifullv, and 
covering him at night, when the wolves were 
howling round their little camp. 

But anxiety, fatigue, and exposure, with 
the pain caused by the cruel tightness of the 
bonds on that first night, so enfeebled him 
that he broke down. He made signs to the 
chief Nenessica, who had joined them on the 
route, that he must rest. The savage, 
however, only pushed him on, and met a 
second appeal with a threat of the toma- 
hawk, when he remembered that he still 
had in a belt round his body a half-guinea, 
and with this he bought permission to sit 
down. In the act of doing so he fell, and 
was unconscious for a time, and on coming 
to his senses he found the Old Chief and 
Nenessica sitting watching him, and pre- 
sently his horse was galloped up from the 
front, and he rode the rest of the journey, 
until they made him dismount a short way 
irom the village. 

The return home from a successful war 
or raid was always attended with great 
ceremony among the Red Indians. Mr. 
Rodley and another white captive were 
painted red, and had strips of variously 
coloured ribbons tied to their hair; they 
were furnished with rattles, and made to 
sing certain Indian words that were repeated 


over to them ; guns were fired, and the war- 
whoop was raised. On the way a small 
rivulet was crossed, and an old woman 
struck Mr. Rodley on the neck with a billet 
of wood. 

So they arrivel at the Council House, 
rattling and singing outside for some hours, 
without any further ill-treatment, and 
supplied with a good meal of venison and 
maple-sugar. Their spirits sank very low, 
however, as they concluded that all these 
ceremonies portended death. 

By-and-by the Old Chief came and took 
off Mr. Rodlev to his own wigwam, where 
he presented him to his wife Metsigemewa 
and his daughter Attowisa ; there was also 
a most repulsive negro, his slave. The Old 
Chief was in the habit of trading in skins 
and furs with Detroit, and had, through 
intercourse with white men, acquired milder 
manners than others of the tribe. The 
wife treated the poor captive at first with 
withering contempt, but later with great 
kindness ; the negro with persistent brutality. 

It appeared now that the question of the 
prisoners' ransom or their murder was not 
even yet finally settled. What we may call 
the Provincial Council had approved of 
the former, but the last word had to be 
spoken by the central meeting of the whole 
tribe in a place which lay on the route to 
Detroit. Before starting for that place, 
three weeks were spent at the village, and 
Mr. Rodley occupied himself in picking up 
as much of the language as he could. At this 
time there was, as we have seen, war, and a 
mutually savage war, between the Americans 
and the Shawanees ; and Mr. Rodley's great 
difficulty would be in convincing them that 
he was an Englishman. 

It may be of interest to know what his 
appearance was on this journev of six 
hundred miles, mainly on foot. His dress, 
then, consisted of a calico shirt made by an 
Indian woman ; a blanket over his shoulders, 
tied round the waist with the bark of a 
tree: a pair of good buckskin leggings, and 
& pair of moccasins in which there were bits 
of blue cloth to make them easier ; and on 
his head was a very small round hat of fine 
black beaver, in which was a black ostrich- 
feather by way of ornament. 

In this guise he appeared at length before 
the fifty chiefs at the Central Council. His 
popen and books were examined by an 

nglish interpreter, a man who (like the 
young White Chief we met with before) had 
been adopted into the tribe. After long 
discussion he was declared to be English, and 
finally was handed over to his friend, the 
chief Kakinathucca. 

At this'council another white prisoner, a 
young Virginian named Mitchell, was very 
differently disposed of. Mr. Rodley noticed 
a crowd at the door of a wigwam near his. 
own, and before long he saw Mitchell run 
out, naked, painted black, and with his cars. 
cut off, and a band of savages hounding him 
with whoops and yells up a little hill. Pre- 
sently his screams, which continued for three 
hours, together with non smoke, re- 
vealed to Mr. Rodley the horrors that 
mercifully were out of his sight. The same 
fate was plotted for himself also, but he was 
too well protected by the Old Chief for it 
to be effected, and a speedy start to Detroit 
removed him from that dangerous neigh- 
bourhoo1. 

Black Fish, however, continued to follow 
him up, and it was only through the young 
White Chief that his old friend was ultimately 
successful in getting him into Fort Miami, 
the first white men's outpost; but even 
beyond that point, as he afterwards learnt, 
this persistent savage very nearly caught him 
in an ambush. 

Detroit was reached at last. Mr. Rodley 
docs not give us any particulars as to his 


ransom, but he tells us that the parting was 
one of great sadness on both sides, and with 
the expression of hopes of some future 
meeting. And eleven years later, when he 
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had become a prosperous settler in what 
he terms “a small town called York in 
Canada," bct which we now call Toronto, 
he had the great delight of welcoming there 
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Kakinathucca with three other Chiefs who 
had journeyed all the way from Detroit to 
see him. This kindly old Indian died in 
1806. 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE 


THE REAVERS: 


MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


HE'S sagging in! Here she comes. 

Kk) Seize her, Rob, you long-limbed 
loon! Take her into custody. That's right! 
Gently does it. Got her?  Hooroo ! " 

The ancient dug-out had floated within 
hand-reach, and Darroch had dragged it 
into the side. 

"She must have got adrift," went on 
St. Maur, chattering fifteen to the dozen. 
* She must have got adrift, somehow, and 
floated down here, though I’m sure I pulled 
her up high and dry. And see here! if 
these aren't your blessed old riding-boots, 
Orme Angus, lying in a puddle of water in 
the stern! Ain't she an antique old thing! 
Snakes alive ! if your antiquarian uncle saw 
her, Rob, he'd start lecturing about her like 
an encyclopedia. And she’s not a little 
slip of a thing, either. Fourteen feet long 
if an inch, and broad out of proportion. 
I believe she'd hold a dozen people without 
crowding. Let's hop in and—oh, here's 
Mr. Scavaig!” 

Calum, attracted by the lads’ shouts, 
came darting through the maze of sacks and 
barrels to see what the matter was, followed 
by his henchmen, Dougal Ciar and Ian 
Kerne. 

He drew up at the stream's edge, staring 
in amazement at this strange craft which had 
appeared so mysteriously on the Stygian 
waters of his underground retreat. 

„Mar tha mi!” he cried. 
this ? ” 

Oina told him. 

“A boat in Uaimh an Ri! Who ever 
heard o' the like? It’s past belief—it's no’ 
canny.” 

He held a torch aloft and peered at the 
dug-out, whilst Dougal Ciar and Ean Kerne 
drew together in superstitious dread, cross- 
ing themselves and muttering uncouth aves 
and paternosters. 

„There are fearsome places ayont there, 
I've heard tell," went on Calum Scavaig in 
a low tone, pointing into the tunnel from 
which the boat had emerged. “ There were 
auld folks among us years agone that had 
strange tales, and liked to fright the lads, 
though they were just as frightit themsel's. 
There's a cave called the Cave of the Ghost, 
and the /aisch O' a shepherd has been seen 
in it sitting cross-leggit, and brend.ng a 
bluidy sheep. It's dooms awesome.’ 

The hostages thought of the mummy in 
the stone “ bath." and looked at each other 
questioningly. Should they speak of it? 
But Rob shook h:s head, so they held their 
tongues. 

* Well, father," said Oina in Gaelic, with 
a nervous little laugh, “you have often 
wished for a boat on the loch. The kelpies 
have heard and sent this one to you. "The 
curragh moves like a snail, though the men 
toil and sweat at the polee ; this fairy birlinn 
will go like the swan on the water, with a 
touch of the oar." 

* Hush, child Oina,” her father answered. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE TROGLODYTES. 


“ Kelpies and fairy birlinns are not to be 
spoken of in Uaimh an Ri. And see you, it 
leaks like a worm-eaten bicker. It is not 
for one to trust oneself in such a boat." 

Yet he eyed it critically, as if turning its 
possibilities over in his mind ; then swung 
round sharply on Dougal Ciar and Ean Kerne, 
ordering them to pull the craft ashore and 
turn it bottom upwards. 

This was soon done, though the Celts had 
to be urged not a little before they would 
lay hands on what they plainly believed to 
be the handiwork of some evil power. 

* Come, lads," said Calum, after a careful 
examination of the bottom of the boat, a 
word with you." 

He tapped St. Maur, Rob Darroch, and 
Lord Archie on the shoulders, motioning 
them to follow him, and led them back to 
the charcoal fire. 

" Now," he began, seating himself in the 
old fauteuil with the sealskin trappings, ‘ I 
must ken for once and a’ which o' ye is Lord 
Guilderoy. Are you he?" nodding at St. 
Maur. 

“ No, sir, I'm not," said the Duke, shaking 
his head. 

Are you?“ addressing Rob Darroch. 

No.“ answered Rob, * but I think 

* l'm—Im afraid, sr, I'm Lord Guil- 
deroy," put in Orme Angus, as if pleading 
guilty to a crime. 

“So?” said Calum, eyeing him atten- 


tively. “You are Lady  Kilbarchan's 
nephew and heir? 
“ Yes, sir." 


Calum looked into the glowing embers of 
the fire a moment, then laid his hand on 
Archie's shoulder. 

"See you, lad, I've nae ill-will at you. 
You seem a well-doing callant. You havena 
wronged me or mine by word or deed. Nath- 
less, you are close kin to the Kilbarchans— 
the usurping Kilbarchans who filched land 
and hame frae my forbears—the Kilbarchans 
who trapped my son Ronald yestreen as ye 
might snare a woodcock, in a glen by the 
loch, and birled him away to Polkemmet 
will-ye-nill-ye. 

“ Ronald’s at Polkemmet now, pent like 
a wild cat in some unchancy hole of a cellar, 
and I'll hold you, Lord Guilderoy, in fee for 
his safe-keeping till they gie him his liberty. 
That’s but tit-for-tat. 

Now, lad," the reaver continued, you 
must write a line to Polkemmet to the effect 
that you are safe in the hands o’ Calum 
Scavaig, and that if they dinna set Ronald 
free ere long you'll dree the fate they ettle 
for him.” 

“ You mean I've to write a letter," said 
Archie, paling a little, but meeting Calum's 
eye unflinchingly—*'a letter to my aunt, 
telling her that you have captured me. and 
saying that if Ronald is not set at l. berty 
soon it will be the worse for me?“ 

The reaver nodded grimly, then leant 
down, and drew from under the fauteuil 
a large sporran, or leather pouch, such as 
Highlanders of rank wore at one time when 


in full dress. It was made of the skin of a 
sea-otter, richly garnished with silver orna- 
ments and studs. 

From this he produced a roll of yellow 
paper, a horn inkwell, and a n 

" Understand, laddie.“ he said with 
emphasis, as he placed these before Archie. 
“I have nae ill-will against you, and vou'll 
come to nae harm at my hands whatever 
happens, but you must make believe in this 
epistola that you wZ/—if they winna gie 
back my bairn Ronald to me." 

“ Very well, sir," acquiesced his lordship, 
spreading out the paper on a stool and taking 
up the pen. “I met your son in the pine. 
wood just before Gourlay captured him, 
and he fed me when I was half famished.” 

“Anan?” said Calum, turning in his 
seat and darting an inquiring glance at 
Archie. 

“ He fed me on bread and cheese," ex. 
plained Orme Angus, the finest bread and 
cheese I've ever tasted. I’m not ungrateful. 
and I really wish, Mr. Scavaig, I could do 
something to prove it. I wish I could 
make everything right between you and her 
ladyship, my aunt, but you know how mad 
she is against you. She's a very old, old 
woman who would rather break than bend 
—she has the Kilbarchan stiff-lip, they say 
—and I'm afraid she hates you like——” 

"Say no more, lad," cried the reaver 
warmly. Say no more. The Kilbarchans 
were aye as scoutherin', nirly, and snell as 
the north wind, and aye rode rough-shod 
over their unfreen's, but you. lad, yow're 
no’ a Kilbarchan. Na, na, there's not a 
boddle’s worth of Kilbarchan in your com- 
position, my laddie. I thank you kindly 
for your words. Ronald has broken bread 
with you, it seems ; and I tell you this, my 
lad : when a Scavaig breaks bread wi’ a man 
he makes that man his frien’ for life. There, 
write the bit line and I'll despatch it at once.” 

Archie wrote slowly and awkwardly in a 
big round schoolboy hand, with his tongue 


between his teeth, making f's for s's, and 


breathing hard through his nostrils. 

The letter, when finished to Calum's 
satisfaction, was folded up, tied with a 
piece of silk, and addressed with due cere- 
mony : "To the Hands of Her Ladyship of 
Polkemmet, these, in haste.” 

* Dougal Ciar shall take it," said Calum 
Scavaig, and he summoned that henchman 
to his side with a low piping whistle. 

The Celt took the missive and listened 
stolidly whilst his master gave him detailed 
instructions as to its delivery. Dougal was 
not to go up to the big house of Polkemmet 
in person with the letter, for if he did so he 
would certainly be taken prisoner. He was 
to leave it in some prominent place where 
the Polkemmet folk would be sure to see it. 
** Or, I'll tell ye what, Dougal. Tie it to the 
horn of a kyloe,* and drive the beast down 
on to the pastures in front o' the house, as 
near as may Bee When the maids go to the 


9 Kyloe, a Highland cow. 
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byres in the gloaming to milk, they must e'en 
notice it, the sharp-eyed minxes. Take the 
curragh and get you gone at once.” 

Dougal needed no second bidding. He 
was dashing off when Calum called him 
back. 

* Ean Kerne and Uistean Phadrig may go 
with you as far as the loch side, if they 
choose.” 

Ean Kerne and Uistean Phadrig did 
choose, and the three left the cavern to- 
gether. 

Let's go and see them crossing the loch 
on the raft,” suggested St. Maur. Can we, 
Mr. Scavaig ? " 

Calum nodded. Ay. ay, lads, make 
yoursel’s at home in Uaimh an Ri. Use the 
place as your own, and move where you like. 
You are more guests than prisoners, I'm 
thinkin’.” 

So at the cave-mouth they watched Dougal 
Ciar and Ean Kerne depart on their errand 
out of the sheltered cove into the gusty loch. 
Narrow shelves of limestone traversed the 
walls of the cove to right and left. By 
edging along these they got abreast the open 
slit, which seemed from the inside like the 
proscenium of a theatre, where they looked 
forth into a great realm of rushing air, and 
gazed across the glimmering expanse of 
water at tree-tops and hill-tops, and far and 
near on a wild and varied country. 

The wind was still blowing great guns 
outside, and it had begun to thunder and 
lighten. Presently, too, it began to rain. 
It was a regular summer storm. It would 
get so dark that it looked all blue-black 
outaide, and the rain would thrash along the 
surface of the loch, completely blotting out 
the curragh (though hardly a drop reached 
them under the lee of the rock in the cove). 


W might oasily have left the village, 
but, as I asked myself, to what pur- 
pose ? We should be helpless and starving, 
and if the natives wished our death they 
could track us down in a few hours. No, 
whatever happened, our best policy was to 
trust to the protection of the chief's wife. 

Not caring to venture away from the 
house, we hung about the door listening to 
the distant firing, now faint and indistinct, 
now swelling into a roll of thunder. 

Suddenly we perceived a number of 
figures at the edge of the plateau. They 
moved slowly, and, on their nearer approach, 
we saw that the throng was composed of 
both men and women. They were singing 
loudly, singing a chant in which deep sorrow 
and a spirit of revenge were strangely 
mingled. 

“ They have met with some heavy loss," 
I remarked. 

“ Parbleu /" cried my comrade, “ suppose 
our troops have slain Lalla's husband! 
Look, she is there, at the head of the crowd, 
with a tall fellow at her side. They are 
coming this way. If I have guessed right 
I wouldn't put much trust in our bits of 
ribbon." 

^ They are carrying a burden on a hurdle. 
This is an awkward fix for us. Still, they 
cannot do more than kill us, and we should 
have died on the mountains." 

“ A pleasant way of looking at things! 
We must keep cool. Here they come!” 
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At such times the far-off trees looked dim 
and spider-webby, till a blast of wind would 
come that bent them down and turned up 
the pale underside of the leaves; then a 
second and stronger gust would follow, 
making the branches toss their arms like 
wild things; and next, when it was just 
about the bluest and blackest—/st / it waa 
as bright as bright could be, and they had 
a little glimpse of saplings tossing about, 
away over the moor, hundreds of yards 
farther than they could see a moment ago; 
dark as sin in a second, and then they could 
hear the thunder “let off" with a fearful 
crash, and go rumbling, grumbling, tumbling 
down the sky towards the other side of the 
world, like empty barrels rolling down- 
stairs, when the stairs are long and the 
barrels bounce a good deal, you know.. 

But this lasted quite a short while. 
Suddenly the wind hushed, the rain ceased, 
and it was a beautiful still day. The sky 
was one field of azure; not a leaf moved ; 
not a speck appeared in heaven. Only 
from the summit of the furze-clad mountain 
overhead one little snowy wisp of cloud 
after another kept detaching itself, like 
smoke from a volcano. The curragh could 
no longer be seen from where they stood ; 
one of the huge bastions of rock at the 
entrance to the cove shut it off from their 
sight. 

Wasn't that grand, Rob?” cried the 
Duke, his face flushed and his eyes dancing 


with the excitement of the storm. How 
Boreas blew! How Jove thundered! How 
Pluvius d 

“ Bosh!” cut in the botanist. ‘ But if 


you look here, you noxious owl, you'll see 

something most mysteriously grand. Here's 

a glorious Helianthemum guttatum growing 
( To be continued.) 


THE. EMIR'S JEWELS. 


By LLOYD CLIFFORD. 


(Wüh Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLR.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


It was a weird spectacle, the like of which 
I have no wish to see again. Our hostess, 
closely veiled, and clothed in her flowing 
white bournous, marched at the head of the 
procession. Close to her a tall, handsome 
young fellow walked, evidently fresh from 
the thickest of the fight. He had a bandage 
round his head, and his bournous was 
smeared with blood, but he walked proudly 
and carried himself erect. 

Behind them came several warriors, bearing 
a rough hurdle on which lay the body of a 
man, with the face covered. They were 
surrounded by a number of women, who 
every now and then broke off from their 
mournful chant to utter fierce cries for 
vengeance. 

Expecting instant death, but resolving to 
die bravely, we stood with our heads bared 
at the open door. On seeing us the face of 
the young warrior grew black and threaten- 
ing; his eyes flashed fire; he gripped his 


issn convulsively, and sprang forward, 


brandishing the formidable weapon above 
his head. 

“ Roumi!” he cried fiercely, and broke 
into a torrent of wild words, not one of 
which we could understand. 

But in the midst of the threatening 
harangue our hostess stepped forward and, 
pointing to the ribbon she had fastened to 
our clothing, spoke to him in a tone of com- 
mand. Very queenly did the magrfificent 
woman look, standing there, choking back 


in this chink in the rock, and beside it a 
really magnificent Caryophyllem al pin 

"Shut up!” interrupted St. Maur, “I 
shall have to muzzle you, Rob Darroch, or 
stow you in a padded cell. You keep on 
raving about these precious—why, what's 
that? 

From across the loch came the reverberat- 
ing sounds of gunshots—a perfect fusillade 
of them—followed by a wild babel of yells 
and shouts. Then came more gunshots— 
a continuous irregular discharge—then 
silence. 

The hostages looked at each other with 
startled faces. Verily, they seemed to be 
living in the midst of alarums and ex- 
cursions. 

" Look!" said Rob in a half-whisper, 
“ Ean Kerne and Dougal must be——” 

St. Maur caught his arm and pointed. 
Over the gleaming expanse of water, through 
the narrow slit in the cove, they could see 
the opposite bank of the loch, which sloped 
upwards to a steep heather-clad ridge. 
Above the ridge suddenly appeared a 
wildly racing figure—a figure scantily at- 
tired in a philabeg, which dashed down the 
slope at & headlong rate, cast itself at one 
bound into the water, and vanished with a 
mighty splash. 

Inmediately à crowd of pursuing forms 
came hallooing over the ridge, brandishing 
guns and all sorts of weapons. drawing up 
on the loch-side and standing clustered like 
a swarm of angry wasps. 

Then the placid water-mirror was broken 
once more, and the head of & swimmer 
appeared some dozen yards from the bank— 
a swimmer who turned on his side and struck 
out with frantic strokes for the entrance to 
Uaimh an Ri. 
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her own grief while she claimed protection 
for those to whom she had granted the 
anaya. 

Though ignorant of the language, it was 
not difficult for us to realise the dramatic 
tragedy of the situation. The dead chief 
was Lalla's husband, the young warrior 
her son, who, burning to avenge his father's 
death, would have broken even the sacred 
laws of Kabyle hospitality. Anxiously, 
though striving to appear calm, we watched 
their faces, and I heaved a deep sigh of 
relief when at last the young man bowed 
5 as if in submission to his mother's 
will. 

All this time the bearers had remained 
silent, interrupting not so much as by a single 
word or even gesture; now raising their 
burden they bore it into the inner room of 
the house. 

The worst is over,“ whispered Ernest. 

“ Happily. I feared our hostess would 
be childless as well as a widow ; my fingers 
were on the trigger of my pistol all the time." 

" Killing him would not have saved our 
lives!“ 

* I suppose not; still, one doesn't care to 
die without a struggle." 

Several of the women had accompanied 
our hostess; the others remained outside, 
uttering the most discordant cries, so 
Ernest and I returned to the kitchen with 
the fowls and goats. Presently the warriors 
coming from the inner room went away, 
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all except one, who stayed with the young 
chief. . 

The two stood talking near the inner 
door, their faces in the shadow, but when 
they. came toward us I cried out in astonish- 
ment, Omar! 

He was grimed with powder and daubed 
with blood; the dreamy look had gone 
from his eyes, which glowed with the lust 
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of battle. .The trading Kabyle of Algiers 
had become once again the fierce and 
fanatical tribesman of the mountains. Yet 
he seemed to retain some of his kindness 
for me. 

Monsieur has done wisely in following 
my advice," he said, “ yet it is unfortunate 
that he has lodged himself in the house of 
mourning, in the house where a great chief 
lies dead." 

We had no hand in the chief's death; you 
know that,” I replied. 

Monsieur speaks that which is true. 
I have explained it all to the new chief.” 

" What is the reason of this fresh fight- 
ing?“ 

“The French are building a fort in the 
land of, the Ouled-Ascars, and the tribes 
are gathering from all parts of the moun- 
tains to destroy them. It will be difficult 
to procure a messenger to guide you to 
Djidgelly." 

We do not wish to stay here.“ 

No, before the sun rises you must be 
far on your travels. As a rule the anaya is 
sacred, but the passions of our people are 
roused, and there is no telling what may 
happen." 

After speaking a moment to the young 
chief, he continued, '* M. Durande is not with 

ou ?" 

„My father lies dead on the mountains," 
broke in Ernest hotly, before I had time 
to answer. '' He died after you betrayed 
your trust." 
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By a strong effort the native controlled 
*his temper. ‘‘ The words of a young man 
are often hasty and ill-considered,” he 
replied quietly; ‘‘they are like the sound 
of the wind that passes by and is no more 
heard. It was written that your father 
should leave his bones on the mountains. 
Allah had decreed it, and who can stani 
against the will of Allah?“ 


Still,“ 1 
remarked, 
“that does 
not excuse 
you for run- 
ning away 
from us." 

"I could 
not have 
averted his 
fate. The fin- 
ger of death 
was upon him 
before we 
entered the 
valley.” 

And we 
had another 
comrade,” I 
said, who is 
no longer 
with us. Did 
Allah decree 
that he should die in the dark night by a 
stroke of the sword ?”’ 

"It was written," returned the Kabyle 
coolly, ‘‘ months before. Out of the soldier's 
own mouth proceeded his doom." 

“Did you kil him?" asked Ernest 
bluntly. 


* It was decreed that he should fall by : 


my sword." 

The man showed no sign of excitement, but 
spoke as calmly as if he were conversing 
on the most ordinary subjecta. The memory 


of my trusty comrade lying dead in the 
narrow path roused me to anger, and I toox 
& hasty step forward. Omar madé no 
movement, either of attack or defence. : 
“Why did you slay him?” I agked. 
* Because he exulted over the defeat of the 
Ouled-Ascars ? He was a Frenchman: and 


a soldier; it was natural that he should 


rejoice at his comrades’ success 


He sprang forward, brandishing the formidable weapon." 


" Quite natural, monsieur. I did not 
blame him, though he made me angry; 
but it' was fated that he should die by my 
hand." 

Put an end to this mystery and explain 
yourself,’ I said sternly. Vincent was 
your comrade as well as ours ; he was a bravo 
man and true ; he did you no harm, yet you 
enticed him out into the darkness of the 
night and slew him treacherously. And it 
was not even for the sake of his jewels ! " 

Tho Kabyle drew himself up and flung 


out his hands with a dramatic gesture. 
* I required his blood, monsieur, not his 
treasure. Listen, and you shall judge how 
strange are the ways of Allah, and how He 
delivers the enemies of his children into 
their hands." 

. He squatted himself upon the floor and 
we followed his example; the young chief, 
moody and silent, went into the street. 
It was growing dark, so that we could only 
just distinguish each other's faces; from 
the inner chamber came the sounds of a low, 
sad. monotonous chant. The situation was 
distinctly apposite to Omar's intensely 
interesting story. 

In the years gone by," he began, there 
was a powerful warrior of the tribe of the 
Beni-Raten. He was not the great chief, 
yet all men reverenced him and hung 
breathlessly upon his words. Allah had 
granted him strength and cunning in war, 
and wisdom in the arts of peace. The lion 
was not more bold than this man, the 
serpent not more subtle. 
of warriors, and gifted beyond his fellows. 
Even now, at this very day, the women 
sing his praises, and the men shout his 
name in the fury of the battle." 

_ * It is well," said I, „that a nation should 
honour its brave men.’ 

“It is well, A N the Kabyle 
replied. " Now, this warrior had an only 
son whom he trained to follow in his foot- 
steps. 'The young man possessed not the 
wisdom of his father, but he was strong and 
hardy, and his eyes were not dazzled by the 


gleam of the Vissa. He could not hope 


to equal his father, but he fought bravely, 
and did not bring disgrace on his name." 


CRUMP AND I 


ND now the scene was changed. The 
Splugen Pass shakes itself free of the 
road to Bellinzona—will have none of it— 
leaves it to find its own way on a lower 
level, and, passing under & short tunnel, 
struggles upward into a wild and rock. 
strewn cauldron. bare of all save the sparse 
grass amongst the boulders. As if to keep 
in harmony with this savage and sullen 
spot, the sky became rapidly darkened. 
Thick storm-clouds shut out the bright 
light of day. We were in for a deluge. 

The conductor put up the folding roof of 
the diligence, and we were soon ensconced 
comfortably out of the way of any rain that 
might think of coming down. 

À young German and his wife were footing 
it over the Pass at this point ; the prospect 
of the coming storm induced them to leave 
off footing it without delay, and they 
joined us in our coach. They spoke no 
English, but Crump wasn't going to keep 
out of conversation with the young Frau 
on that account—not he! He talked 
thirteen to the dozen, and kept digging me 
in the ribs to help him when his eloquence 
took him out of his depth, which it always 
did. 

So we zigzagged with painful slowness 
up the precipitous sides of as wild a basin as 
I have ever seen, and 'mid a deluge of rain 
and to the intermittent roar of thunder 
after the lightning-flashes without, but with 
chatter and laughter within. 

At the top of this barren cauldron, sur- 
rounded and hemmed about with loneliness, 
is a stone Berghaus—a rough sort of place, 


He was a warrior 
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“ The father must have been proud of his 
son," said Ernest. 

“The two loved each other, and were 
always together. Where one was, there 
was the other. The country was full of 
strife, and much gunpowder was burned. 
The French had come into the plains, and 
were making footstools of the Arab chiefs. 
Now and again they ventured into the 
mountains ; but the Kabyles are men, and 
they gave the bodies of their enemies to the 
kites and the carrion-crows.”’ | 

“ There is no need to tell us how they 
fight," I remarked.; * we have seen them 
with our own eyes." 

" The lion is brave," Omar continued, 
" but he can be caught in a cunning snare ; 
and so it happened with the men of the 
Beni-Raten. The Frenchmen toiled up the 
mountains toward their chief town; the 
warriors gathered together and laughed at 
their enemies being thus delivered into their 
hands. The French moved slowly—so 
slowly that at times thev appeared not to 
move at all. The carrion-crows waited in 
vain for their feast." 

He sighed deeply, as if still deploring the 
ill-luck of the defrauded birds, but presently 
he went on: Now you must know that the 
treasures of the Beni-Raten—the corn, the 
oil, the barley, and the dates—were stored 
in a little village far up among the rocks, 


and quite away from the chief town. A 


hundred men could have defended it against 
an army, but none guarded it because the 
French soldiers knew not. of its whereabouts. 
The warriors, as I have said, waited for their 
enemies, firing at them now and then, and 
taunting them for cowards. But they would 
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PART II. 


used, I believe, chiefly by the road-menders 
of this storm-strewn path—and just beyond 
here we stepped into Italy. 

You can't go through the door of any 

country without some inquisitive questions 
about what you have in your bag, or non- 
sense of that sort! Switzerland is perhaps 
the least inquisitive of all; but Italy is 
certainly one of the most. 
A very short time after we had crossed 
the boundary we drew up at a large ware- 
house kind of place, where three or four 
dark-visaged Italians in uniform were 
lounging. smoking vile cigars, and generally 
taking life easily. It was one of these good 
men who plied us with all sorts of inquiries 
in Franco-Italian, when we had taken our 
bags into the Custom House. 

"I don't know," said Crump wearily, 
* what they take us for ; but if you've any 
sense you'll turn out at least enough bad 
Italian to convince these disreputable- 
looking Johnnies that we're not travelling 
tea-merchants, nor tobacco-dealers in dis- 
guise, and that we're carrying no spirits 
except our own—and the; y won't keep up 
long under this tomfoolery.“ 

I quickly convinced the '* Johnnies," who, 
in spite of Crump's remarks, were really 
very aífable, and we returned to the dili- 
gence. 

Of course I know that the boxes and 
packages which were being carried by the 
diligence had also to be examined ; but I 
failed utterly to see why we need hang 
about there for over half an hour. A good 
portion of that time was spent by the 
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not come higher up the mountains, and at 
last they turned round and went back to the 
plain.” 

They evidently found the position too 
strong," I remarked. 

The warriors and the women rejoiced, 
monsieur, but in the midst of their joy 
came evil tidings. While the French troops 
were mocking them from below a small party 
had crept up the cliffs to the village. They 
burned the houses; they poured the oil 
out over the rocks; they destroyed the 
barley and the corn ; they left not so much 
as one single grain for use in the winter, or 
as seed for a fresh crop." 

Ah,“ cried Ernest, that must have 
been a nasty blow for the tribesmen ! " 

„Still,“ I said, etwas the fortune of 
war." 

“It was the work of a traitor,” said 
Omar, and for the first time he spoke with 
something like excitement in his voice. 
“ He was an Arab of the plain, whom the 
men of the Beni-Raten had once saved 
from death. 'This dog of an Arab sold 
himself to the French for a handful. of gold, 
and guided them to the storehouse of the 
Beni-Raten. It was an evil day for them, 
and a more evil winter." 

It is an interesting story," I said, as 
he paused.for breath, “ but I cannot sec 
what it has to do with the death of our 
comrade.” l 

Have you ever seen a stream of water 
trickling down a hillside? It seems to be 
going nowhere in particular, yet by-and-by 
it will fall into a big river ; so it is with my 
story.” 

(To be continued.) 


'NEATH ITALIAN SKIES. 


officials lazily looking up at the coach and 
cracking jokes with the driver and con- 
ductor. But at last we managed to tcar 
ourselves away, and continued our journey. 

The first view of Italy, shortly after 
leaving this place, set high amongst the 
hills. is bewitching. Down the long green 
valley between the enclosing mountains, for 
mile upon mile, the eye wanders in delight 
through a vista of green and grey, permeated 
by the most fairy-like purple haze. I have 
rever looked upon another scene quite like 
thiscan recall no similar view of such 
marvellous beauty of colour. It was a 
new experience ; one more of those happy 
memories that light up the bygones in my 
life. 

It was soon after this first vision of the 
fair promised land into which we were now 
descending, that we reached the village of 
Pianazzo on the lip of the Liro Gorge. 
Here the conductor suggested we should 
alight and walk down the road to view a 
noted fall; the diligence would pick us up 
in a short time. As we walked along the 
road I caught sight of a small barefooted 
maiden flying down the hill in front of us, 
and wondered if Crump had unwittingly 
scared the poor child ; but he looked so in- 
nocent and happy that I hadn't the heart to 
scold him. 

A couple of minutes brought us to the 
edge of a large mountain torrent, and here 

& short walled platform is built off from 
the road to enable one to walk up to the very 
brink of the cataract. It is worth it. The 
river has come fussing and foaming down 
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from the mountains at the back of the 
village, raging and frothing over the rocks 
that stood in its way, and at the end of this 
little platform it receives a surprise such as 
would shake the life out of you or me. For, 
with no shadow of warning, the stone of the 
river-bed drops away, and the astonished 
stream is hurled some seven hundred feet 
down into the valley, over the edge of a sheer 
Precipice, and roaring out its angry expostu- 
lations in vain. 

Ay. in very truth, this Fall of Madesimo 
is a sight not to be missed. 

I knew now why the Italian child had 
made such haste, for here she came breathless 
behind us, carrying in her small hands a 
stone as large as her head, which she threw 
over the low wall for our edification. It 
dropped with sickening speed, and struck 
a slight slope of rock some hundreds of feet 
below us, bounding off again into space, and 
keeping the river company for a time. 

The damsel smiled. 

There is a fascination in throwing things 
from a great height, and our German 
friends began to lay their hands upon all 
the small stones and loose bits of. mortar 
they could tind. But Crump looked round 
for larger things, and his excited eye lit 
upon the smiling maiden. 

“ No, Crump! " I said gently, but firmly, 
“it must not be. That innocent child is 
not to be sacrificed to gratify a passing 
whim. I can’t have her thrown over!“ 

He said he hadn't really wanted to; but 
still, it would have given her the chance of 
& wash, and she looked as if she needed it. 
As, indeed, she did. So we gave her half a 
franc to buy soap with, and our last vision 
was of her showing the coin to an envious 
friend. I believe she ranks now as one of 
the moneyed class of Pianazzo. 

We zigzagged down from here to the 
lower slopes, through tunnels cut into tbe 
cliffs, and round sharp corners, every alter- 
nate one of which for some little distance 
down brought us close under the rushing 
waters of the fall, the vision in each different 
aspect being most fascinating. Indeed, the 
carriage being still closed on account of 
the intermittent rain, the German lady 
nearly put her neck out of joint at every 
fresh turn in her endeavours to see all 
there was to be seen, and her expressions of 
delight were so frequent that Crump learnt 
several of them, which he repeated with 
an accent invented by himself, to the joy 
and happiness of both. 

Italy fairly revels in taxation. They 
even tax salt in this beautiful country ; and, 
as à consequence, you don't get too much 
of it at your meals, nor is it always of irre- 
proachable whiteness. It looks sometimes 
as if, when it has been spilt, it is swept up, 
and carefully put back for use, together 
with other little trifles. 

It is perhaps a good thing the scenery is 
not taxed; but, without posing as a Tariff 
Reformer, I offer the suggestion to the 
Italian Government that they might tax 
dirt. There should be a good revenue 
obtainable from it, or else it should have 
the desirable effect of reducing the amount 
of misplaced dirt in the land. Of course, 
soap is taxed; but they might ease that off 
a bit and place the tax upon the opposite 
commodity. I only suggest this. I am 
not a Crump, and do not pretend to settle 
the matter off-hand. 

Anyhow, that ride down the Italian valley 
to Chiavenna, amongst the fallen rocks and 
the chestnut-groves, was an eye-opener as 
to the poverty and the dirt of the Italian 
ms compared with the Swiss side of the pass. 
Curtainless windows, ragged children. dis- 
reputable-looking log huts as dwelling- 
houses, slovenliness and insanitariness all 
around; these were the main features of 
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the peasant life through which we were 
passing. 

I am not sneering at their poverty ; but I 
think. that if there were less dirt there 
might be less want; I imagine that may 
be the former is some indication of the 
lack of energy which leads to the latter. 
But I do not know. The climate itself is 
doubtless enervating. And Crump warns 
me in his characteristic style. He says: 

“ Look here, my pippin! Don’t you get 
thinking, because you've passed through 
the country in a coach and stopped five 
minutes each at three of the villages, that 
you're going to settle the whole political 
economy of the nation for them. You leave 
that to the wandering journalist, and don't 
make an ass of yourself." 

“ If you can help it ! " I hear him add, in 
& sort of undertone. 

But the scenery ! We finished our ride 
at five o'clock that evening at Chiavenna, 
after running easily down the happy valley, 
and crossed the foaming Mera, the stream 
upon whose banks this town is built, in the 
bosom of great hills. Chiavenna, says the 
guide-book, is splendidly situated. Why, 
of course it is. A village that didn’t want 
to be splendidly situated would have to 
sneak out of this vicinity and make a pretty 
long tour before it found a suitable spot. 
It is all splendid, except the dirt. 

We roamed round the small town, which 
is the junction for the Splugen and Maloja 
Passes, for an hour—till the time for de- 
parture of the Colico train. They had told 
us at Thusis that Chiavenna was much to 
be preferred to Colico asa halting-place; and 
when we had taken stock of it, we began 
to wonder if the place we were going to 
could be worse, from the tourist’s point of 
view. 

“If it is," said Crump, I'll tell mother 
when I get home where you took me to.” 

However, as we wished to catch the early 
boat next day on the Lake of Como, we were 
bound to put up at Colico, whether we 
liked it or not. At any rate, we couldn't 
get into much mischief at either place. 

In the town of Chiavenna itself the chief 
object of interest, according to our guide- 
book, isa charnel-house, where the bones and 
skulls are all neatly arranged and numbered. 
Now, a charnel-house may have its good 
points, but they did not commend tliem- 
selves to me, and I was afraid even to 
mention the matter to Crump, after his recent 
threat; but we took stock of the narrow 
cobbled streets, and the uninviting shoplets, 
and the uncombed kiddies of Chiavenna 
took stock of us, and which of the two 
parties scemed strangest in the other's eyes 
I know not. 

Talking of Italy's weakness for taxes 
reminds me of a little bit of a bother at 
Chiavenna Station. This time it was not 
Crump's fault ; in fact, he only looked on. 

I had been strolling along the low platform, 
after getting my bag from the cloak-room, 
when I observed signals of distress from 
our German friend at the other end. 

He was in the centre of an interested 
group. consisting of himself and Mrs. 
German, the stationmaster, two or three 
passengers who were looking on and smiling, 
and the ubiquitous Crump. He and the 
stationmaster were doing the talking, and 
the rest were listening with ears, eyes, and 
mouth. 

There was some slight difficulty. owing to 
the German having no knowledge of Italian, 
and to the Italian's ignorance of German, 
and it was to poor me they were looking, 
because, forsooth, I had rashly stated earlier 
in the day that I could say a few words in 
the language of the country. Fortunately, 
just as I drew up the atmosphere cleared, and 
my reputation was not injured by exposure. 


It all arose from the fact that at the 
booking-office the worthy Teuton had been 
charged some five centimes upon each of his 
tickets over and above the fare printed 
thereon, and he naturally wanted to know 
why. 

Burning under a sense of injustice, and a 
feeling that an innocent traveller had been 
inpudently robbed, he had accosted the 
stationmaster, and gradually got himself 
disliked. In fact, the two of them were 
working themselves up into an interesting 
State of excitement, when the Teutonic 
display of the ticket and the Latin stumbling 
upon the intelligible word Taxe" settled 
things. At once all was made plain—the 
luckless traveller in lovely Italy pays his 
fare to the railway company for means of 
travelling, and a bit over to the Govern- 
ment for not interfering. And so the world 
wags on. 

Ordinarily, I suppose, we should not have 
minded, because on Continental railways 
everywhere for third class it is a case of 
wooden seats and no cushions; but to-day 
we had known better things, and it was no 
doubt the memory of the soft plush up- 
holstery in the diligence that caused my 
friend's cry of dismay as we entered the 
train for Colico : 

Can't you give us anything better than 
this, when we've come so many hundred 
miles to see you all ? " 

Yet it might have been worse. The seats 
were polished with use, even if they were 
hard ; and there were windows in the doors, 
even if the sides of the carriages at the ends 
of the seats were wood. Moreover, there 
was a wooden rack for baggage, almost as 
commodious and strong as the seats them- 
selves. So I bade Crump hold his peace 
and not grumble for nothing. I reminded 
him of the hundreds of poor creatures who 
had never travelled by train, never even 
seen one; and the ingrate said he knew all 
about that, but it didn’t make his place any 
softer. 

I was silenced; because, after all, there 
was a modicum of sense, even if only very 
common sense, in what the rascal said. 

After a time we reached the reedy be- 
ginnings of the lake, where the rapid river 
found rest and the waters widened and be. 
came placid. This was the prelude to Lake 
Como, a small sheet known as Lake Mezzola, 
and the larger lake is joined to this by a 
narrow hed of water. Very soon now we 
were at Colico. f 

Of this town I have little to say. In 
fact, there is no town, only a long street 
full of boys who insist on showing you your 
hotel, whether you like it or not. One such, 
together with several friends, got hold of 
our little party and took it in tow, and Crump 
entered into animated conversation with 
him on our march down the street. By 
the simple process of borrowing a few words 
from me and sticking an o at the end of 
others, he invented a rough-and-ready way 
of talking Italian that I commend to those 
who are bad at languages. It saves trouble, 
and is often quite as intelligible as the efforts 
of more conscientious students. Crump told 
me so himself. 

* Dico, Ricardo," he remarked to the 
youth, whose name, so far as he knew, was 
not Ricardo, and never had been: * Dico 
me, Ricardo, quanto far-o to hotel-o ? ” 

“There vou are," he exclaimed, as a 
string of Italian was hurled back at him. 
“ Knew I could manage it, if I liked! I 
just asked him how far to the hotel, and di 

“Yes,” I laughed; “and what did he 
sav *" 

For the reply had been quite bevond me. 

“ Oh, he says it’s just a little way along," 
he answered airily. 

It is u pity my dear friend did not have a 
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chance to work the Delphic ‘oracle. He 
would have made that renowned figure 
“hum,” or I am much mistaken. 

However, we soon turned into another 
short street, and reached the hotel at the 
side of a large open space, fronted by the 
head of the Lake of Como. 

After our dinner we spent the last hour 
or so of sunlight quietly walking to and fro 
upon the sward by the lake-side—the one 
excitement of the evening being the arrival 
of the last steamer from the South. Dark- 
eved children played around, girls and village 
loungers sat upon the rough wooden seats 
or stood about the end of the short wooden 
pier. Two or three policemen (carabinieri) 
controlled this concourse without undue 
effort. It was a pleasant, homely scene. 

The first boat in the morning leaves at 
the startling hour of 3.15 A.M. I mentioned 
this casually to Crump, and he remarked 
that it could do so for all he cared ; by this 
ridiculous action it deprived itself of the 
unspeakable honour of taking us down the 
lake. 

But we boarded the next boat at 6.50 A. M., 
and our German friends were with us. 
Already it showed signs of getting warm— 
signs that were amply fulfilled as the day 
grew older. 

Of course, the irrepressible one was not 
long before he had begun his usual mis- 
cellany of comments upon men and things. 
He wanted to know, amongst other items, 
whether it was wrong to speak of the Lake 
of Como as the Comic Lake, seeing that 
it danced and laughed so merrily in the 
sunlight. Indeed, he shocked me very 
much, and I felt quite glad the worthy 
Germans did not understand his irreverent 
flippancy. 

The boat was just about to start, when I 
heard him, more than «sotto voce : 

For shame! And at your age, too! 
I'll tell your mothers ! " 

Yet there was nothing much to worry 
about. It was only two policemen in cocked 
hats who were taking leave of each other, 
one being about to trust himself to the 
boat, the other to remain in Colico, and, in 
their emotion, they were kissing each other 
affectionately upon either cheek. It was a 
pretty: sight, and I told Crump he ought 
to. be ashamed of himself for making fun 
of it. 

" All right, my boy,” he observed 
wickedly; ''I'l kiss you some day, and 
then ——" 

I changed the subject right away, and felt 
gladder than ever that Mrs. German was 
ignorant of English. 

The river Adda hurries from the Eastern 
extremity of the Rhetian Alps and hurls 
itself into the Lake of Como, just above 
Colico. It enjoys for a time a rest from its 
labours, and passes through a species of 
trance, as lake-borne rivers do, losing its 
own individuality in the sleep of the inland 
sea. 

But this beautiful lake, after keeping its 
deep waters united for some distance, finds 
at length that the time has come for a family 
parting of the ways. Just as it reaches its 
greatest breadth of over two miles a point 
of ditference arises, and, at the promontory 
where bonny Bellagio is situate, one portion 
breaks off to the south-east, whilst the other 
bears you onward to the south-west. 

In point of traffic, no doubt, the western 
branch is the more important, the town of 
Como standing at its head, whence one picks 
up the thread of the great St. Gotthard 
Railway for Milan. But to the lake itself 
the vital arm is the eastern, with the small 
town of Lecco at the extremity (whence its 
name of Lago di Lecco); for from this the 
Adda emerges. rested and refreshed, to 
fertilise the Lombard Plains, till, losing its 
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own individuality in the greater flood, it 
passes out with the river Po into the Adri- 
atic through the marshy delta south of the 
Gulf of Venice. 

All this information I gave to Crump, to 
improve his mind, and he said : 

" Rats! What do / care about the 
Como's family split, so long as we don't get 
wrecked before we go ashore ? ” 

Which shows how some people revel in 
ignorance ! 

Not only does the lake suffer a parting at 
Bellagio, but Crump and I did also. Here 
the worthy German and his cheery Frau 
bade us Gute Reise, and, after hat- 
doffing and handshakes, we watched them 
go ashore. They turned before rounding the 
corner of a street in the village to give us a 
final wave of farewell, and so passed from 
our lives. 

My word, how hot it grew as we went 
down the lake! Although barely 9 A. M., 
the sun seemed to be doing his level best to 
fry us. He had long ago climbed over the 
rugged hills. and was pouring his hot rays 
down upon the green valleys, and even over 
the breezy waters. One after another of 
the native passengers dropped into inelegant 
slumber, and one fat fellow sat nodding so 
directly in the way of old Sol, that Crump 
declared he heard him frizzling like a rasher 
of bacon on the stove. 

There were several arrivals and depar- 
tures at each of the piers, and we found the 
steamers well used by the peasants for their 
journeys for marketing and other purposes. 
One thing was particularly noticeable—that, 
although extreme poverty evidently pre- 
vailed, here, at any rate, the poor people 
of the country were not slovenly. A new 
dress or a new coat was perhaps the event 
of a lifetime (and Crump maintains that a 
new wash was similarly important and rare 
in many cases), but rags were hardly ever 
seen by us. It was simply marvellous how 
many stitches and patches the men’s coats 
and the women’s dresses were made to bear. 
It even seemed pathetic, this attempt at 
neatness in the midst of poverty. 

At last. however, we could notice no 
further either scenery or people. The terror 
of the fiery sun was too strong. Some had 
sought the shelter of the middle deck, where 
there was a covering; some had put up 
umbrellas against the light. We chose the 
former course, and crept into the shade. 
Indeed, already the fierce heat was making 
my head feel uncomfortable. 

I remember no more till the restless 
Crump woke me up suddenly with an 
exclamation of enthusiasm. 

"I say!" he exclaimed, “I’ve got a 
lovely idea—simply stunning!“ 

J listened drowsily and biliously whilst he 
delivered himself. 

* We're coming back to Como after our 
little trot round, aren't we ? ” 

“ Yes," I said; but you needn't have 
woke me up just to ask a rotten question 
like that." 

He rose, and began feverishly to unpack 
his bag. regardless of the open eyes of 
wondering natives. 

“ Wake up. you owl!” he cried politely, 
* and turn vour things out. I'll put all we 
&hall want for the next few days into vour 
bag and all we ehan’t want into mine. 
Then we'll leave mine at Como cloak- 
room- o. and you'll only have one bag to 
carry." 

I woke up fully. 

" I've only got one now," I exclaimed ; 
* so I don't see where I come in." 

However. apart from that one little 
failing. which probably had not suggested 
itself to my good comrade, the notion had 
some sense, and we carried it out then and 
there. 


Perhaps over all the other lakes, Italian or 
Swiss, Como holds pre-eminence in the 
number of palatial villa residences standing 
proudly out upon the green hillsides over 
the blue waters. These are dotted on either 
shore. for a considerable extent of the lake, 
but towards Como itself they are more 
numerous than ever. If life in them is as 
jolly as it looks from the outside on a 
gloriously fine summer's dav, I could very 
well bear to have a month or two in proud 
possession of one. As for Crump, that arch- 
rebel declared it wasn't fair there were 
such swell places, and none for him ; it was 
enough to make him desperate, the way he 
got overlooked when there were any good 
things going. So I reminded him that one 
of the good things that had fallen to his 
share was the chance to knock about and 
see & bit of the world, and gradually got him 
calmed down and less revolutionary. l 

When we at last reached Como town, the 
boat drawing up to the pier on the front of 
the large open square that faces the lake 
and round which stand the chief hotels of 
the place, we had to run the gauntlet of 
innumerable porters. These good fellows 
stretchod unwashed hands eagerly towards 
our baggage, whilst their untuned voices 
shrilled * Facchino! Facchino ! " (Porter!) 
into our tired ears. 

It is a long and somewhat tedious pull up 
to the St. Gotthard Station from here, for 
which station we held tickets. There is, 
however, a station of the Northern Milan 
Railway close to the pier, for those who 
wish to take that route. 

My head was beginning to feel very un- 
comfort ble, and as we toiled away I made 
a plaintive remark to my companion. 

“Tm awfully sorry for you," he observed 
readily. It's just my luck—J haven't 
got a headache!” 

Really, Crump,” I ventured, ‘ you're 
getting past a joke. Fancy grumbling be- 
cause you're all right. You can have my 
headache if you want one so badly." 

And then the cold-blooded creature took 
me to task. 

Always the way," he retorted, '* with 
pou fellows that know six languages and a 

it. You play about with your own as 
though you understood it to the ground, and 
yet you're always getting yourselves let 
in. It is just my luck that I'm all right. 
Luck's good, as well as bad, my poly; lottic 
pippin ! " 

I smiled feebly through my biliousness ; 
but he had not finished, and his next re- 
mark made me anxious for his brain. 

“If I might advise," he said pitilessly, 
“ I should suggest the very best thing for 
that headache would be a good tuck.in at 
cakes and pastry, after this pleasant stroll 
under a hot sun. I daresay there'll be time 
at the buffet.” 

Good gracious!’ I began, startled out 
of my apathy; but he cut me short. 

" Don't ‘good gracious’ me till you're 
sure I’m wrong. Mind, I said the best 
thing for vour headache ; I never suggested it 
was the best thing for you yourself! Ah! 
my double-barrelled grammarian, it’s just 
these little tricks of the tongue that make 
all the difference. You don’t know all there 
is to he known, even yet. But give me 
hold of your bag: I'll manage the two for 
once." 

So we puffed and panted into the station, 
and, as I walked free and unloaded, I felt 
after all Crump was not half a bad sort. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAN IN THE WHITE COAT: 
CHATS WITH COUNTY CRICKET UMPIRES. 


LTHOUGH it is not absolutely necessary 
that a man should have been a first- 
class bowler or batsman in order to be 
elected a county cricket umpire, such posi- 
tions are usually given to old players. 
Consequently you may be fairly certain, 
when you see the two white-coated veterans 
walk from the pavilion to inspect the pitch 
and adjust the ‘stumps, prior to a county 
match, that they are men who have wielded 


the willow ani bowled the ball with rare 


success in the days gone by. 

With the exception of two, all the twenty 
umpires elected by the county captains to 
stand in the first-class matches of 1907 
have figured prominently in the cricket 
annals of their respective counties, and none 


more so than Mr. R. G. Barlow, the famous 


Lancashire: professional, who has been 


R. G. Barlow. 


S d 


playing and umpiring in county cricket, 
without practically a break, since 1871. 

Mr. Barlow resiles nt the present time in 
Blackpool, in a house which, figuratively 
speaking, has cricket written all over it. 
Above the door, for instance, appears a 
sculptured representation of the cricketer's 
coat of arms—a wicket, with two bails, a 
couple of cricket-balls, and two bats. A 
stainel-glass window, portraying Mr. 
Barlow, bat in hand at the wicket, with the 
famous Pilling—whose average for a dozen 
years was fifty caught and stumped per 
season—behind the wickets, and Mr. Hornby 
standing to the left, is let in the front 
door, while hanging in the hall is a unique 
hexagonal lamp, the sides of which depict 
half a dozen famous Lancashire players. A 
veritable museum of cricketing relics is to 
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be seen inside the house, which, in a word, 
is no less interesting than the remarkable 
career of the owner. 

Mr. Barlow tells me that he has started 
to write his cricketing reminiscences. And 
highly interesting reading they should be; 
for, in addition to being a member of the 
Lancashire eleven for twenty-one seasons, 
during which time he scored upwards of 
12,000 runs, while nearly 1,000 wickets 
fell to his left-handed deliveries, he has also 
toured the world, and, being an observant 
man with a retentive memory, has much to 
tell relating to his experiences. 

During the course of a recent chat together, 
Mr. Barlow dwelt sadly on the fact that he 
is the only survivor of the first Shaw " 
team which toured Australia in 1881-2. 
The following year Mr. Barlow went out 
with that enthusiastic cricketer, the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh—now Earl of Darnley, while in 
1886-7 he visited Australia again with the 
Shaw and Shrewsbury team. Mr. Barlow’s 
career—for it should be mentioned that in 
the eighties Wisden described him as the 
best all-round cricketer in England 
positively bristles with remarkable records. 
So much so, in fact, that you set him a hard 
task by asking him to mention some of his 
best performances. 

“ To tell you the truth," he said to me 
laughingly, * I believe I started my cricket 
career under a lucky star, or perhaps I 
should say sun; for in my first county 
match for Lancashire, against Yorkshire, 
I took a wicket with the first ball I bowled, 
and followed this with three others at a 
total cost of 44 runs. And I am conceited 
enough to feel proud of the fact that thirteen 
years later, in a Gentlemen v. Players match, 
I took the wickets of Dr. Grace, W. W. Read, 
and J. Shuter with three successive balls. 
It is seldom, by the way, that a bowler sends 
down balls for an hour, in a first-class match, 


and only has one run scored off him. This 


happened to me while playing against 
Sussex at Manchester in 1885. ‘The following 
year I played for England against Australia 
in Cottonopolis, and my bowling analysis 
read 52 overs, 34 maidens, 42 runs, 7 wickets.’ 


I remember that in this match I also made: 


38 not out, and 30. 

More batting records? It is difficult 
to recall them at the moment. I have not 
forgotten, however, how the spectators 
gave me 15/. for carrying my bat for 66 
runs when Lancashire played Australia 
in 1882. We scored 269 on that occasion. 
Four years later I quite eclipsed this per- 
formance. A match was arranged between 
the Players of England and Australia at 


. Trent Brilge, and W. Flowers and myself 


scored 172 for the ninth wicket in the 
second innings. In addition, I captured 
five wickets for 51 runs in the first innings.” 

The conversation drifting to reminiscences 
of exciting matches, Mr. Barlow mentioned 
that he took part in the England v. Australia 
match at the Oval in 1882, when we lost by 
7 runs. Two years later he played for the 
Players against the Gentlemen at the Oval, 
when a memorable match ended in a tie, 
while he also took part in the Gentlemen 
v. Players match at Brighton for Lilly- 
white's benefit, when the Players won by 
1 run. In addition to playing and 
umpiring in cricket, Mr. Barlow has also 
done a great deal of refereeing in football, 
and has representel Lancashire and the 
North at“ Soccer." He it was who refereed 
in the famous match between Preston 


North End and Hyde, in the English Cup 
Competition of 1887, when the former 
team made their record score of 26 goals to 
love. 


The popularity of Mr. Matthew Myers in 
Lancashire cricketing circles is almost as 
great as that of Mr. Barlow, although the 
latter has had à more distinguished career 
in first-class cricket. Mat," as he is 
known to his intimates, is one of the three 
reserve umpires chosen for 1907, and, 
although so well known in Lancashire, is a 
Yorkshireman by birth, and, in fact, played 
for the county of broad acres at one time. 

" Fifty years ago," Mat informed me, 
" Yeadon, near Leeds, where I was born, 
was one of the strongest nurseries for cricket 
in Yorkshire. Early in life I was put to 
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M. Myers. 


the staple. industry of the place, hand- loom 
weaving, and, as we worked at home, we 
practised cricket when we thought fit, 
and that was fairly often, as you may guess. 
I commenced playing in earnest very 
young. In fact, I took an engagement 
as professional when about twenty years 
of age, with the Wakefield C.C., Yorkshire. 
After that, I travelled with the Clown 
Cricketers for four seasons, and a jolly 
time we had. At that time the Clowns 
were almost as well-known in the North 
as Lancashire or Yorkshire are to-day. 
We were a strong team too, most of us 
being professionals, our strongest opponents 
being Spalding, Hexham, Wellingborough, 
and Northampton. After the matches 
we generally gave a concert, when certain 
members of the team who could sing, dance, 
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and perform juggling feats, filled the pro- 
gramme. 

„The last season I played with the 
Clowns I was very successful with bat and 
ball, and came under the notice of the 
Yorkshire County Committee, who engaged 
me to play for the county right away. I 
had what you might call two fairly good 
seasons, and also played three matches in 
a third season. Then I was sud 'enly 
droppel out of the team. For what reason 
I never learned. A couple of seasons later 
I came to Lancashire, and have had no 
reason to regret the change. I was seven 
seasons at Bacup, seven at Darwen, and 
during the last ten seasons I have been 
engaged round about Burnley. I com- 
menced umpiring three seasons ago for the 
minor counties, although, of course, we 
get very few matches as compared with the 
number played in first-class cricket.” 

From some old records I gathered that 
Mr. Myers, like Mr. Barlow, has been a 
splendid all-round cricketer. It was in 
very few cases that he fel! short of 100 wickets 
per season, and in one year he captured 170 
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and scored 1,300 runs. In addition, he 
has proved himself a splendid trainer and 
coach, and there are several prominent 
local clubs in Lancashire which owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the manner in which, 
in sporting parlance, he has pulled the 
teams together when they seemed to be 
getting disorg nised. 


When last year the county captains de- 
ei led to place Mr. C. E. Dad on the 
umpires’ staff, they made a very wise 
selection ; for few men know more about the 
rules of the game, or how cricket should be 
played, than the old Nottingham professional. 
Mr. Dench has had a wide experience of 
public-school, college, and university cricket, 
anl in addition has played six seasons for 
the lace county. 

» was first sent out," he recently in- 
formel me, “as a professional by the late 
Alfred Shaw and Arthur Shrewsbury to 
Repton College as a bowler. That was in 
1893, when I was twenty years of age. 
From there I went to Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
where I was half-professional to that club, 
and also to the Skegness Club. My success 
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with the latter ultimately led my county to 
ask me to join the newly formed ground staff 
at Trent Bridge, amongst my companions 
being Perey Mason, John Gunn, and several 
other well-known Nottingham cricketers.” 

" Did you get an early trial ? ” 

Ves, I was lucky to get a trial for Notts 
in 1897 in their first match with the M. C. C., 
at Lord's, and fortunately came off with the 
ball, taking seven wickets for 28 runs in 
the first innings, and two in the second innings 
for 22. I played in all the matches in 1897, 
and also for Notts Colts v. Yorkshire Colts 
at Sheffield, where I made what I believe 
to be the record score in those matches— 
namely, 150. I played fairly regularly for 
six seasons for my county, but in 1902 I 
had the misfortune to break the little finger 
of my right hand whilst batting against 
Lancashire at Trent Bridge, the ball trapping 
my finger on the bat-handle. Ultimately 
I was obliged to make room for younger 
players, and in 1903 went as a professional 
to Darlington C.C., Durham. I had a very 
bad season there, but the following two 
years I accepted an engagement as coach 
to the Dublin University Cricket Club, and 
got on very well too. I found the Irish 
gentlemen particularly sociable and nice.” 


Although not on the county list, Mr. 
Frederick Freeman, whose name will be found 
in Wisden in the reserve list of umpires, 
has some interesting professional experiences 
to relate. Mr. Freeman learnt most of his 
cricket on the old Eton and Middlesex 
Ground in the late sixties, under the tutorage 
of the late Bob Thoms, who died four years 
ago. He was my tutor not only in the 
field," Mr. Freeman recently confessed to 
me, but also in his back parlour, where 
many hours in the last thirty years he and 
I have sat discussing points of cricket. 
In 1872 I was professional at Hampton 
Wick. I next had a season at Southgate, 
at Mr. Langton's School. From there I went 
to the Grange Club, Edinburgh, who were 
very strong just then. Here, by the way, 

had a very novel experience. Dr. H. H. 
Almond of Loretto would insist upon me 
wearing something white over my coat 
when umpiring. That was before the 
advent of the white coat. So I was obliged 
to hold a white flannel shirt across my 
chest with the tail blowing about in the wind. 

“ Since those days I have umpired for 
a great many schools and well-known 
amateur clubs, including the Incogniti, 
whose umpire I have been for the last 
thirty-two years. As an illustration of the 
curious things which sometimes happen on 
the cricket-field, [ might mention an incident 
which occurred when umpiring for the 
Incogs. about fifteen years ago. The ball, 
in being returned, struck me on the elbow 
and fell into my pocket, although I was 
quite unaware of the fact. The batsmen, 
field, and myself were puzzled to know 
what had become of the ball. Then suddenly 
short leg caught hold of me and said, ‘ Free- 
man, you’ve got the ball,’ and, putting his 
hand in my pocket, pulled it out." 

Mr. Freeman has some remarkable bowling 
feats to his credit. Amongst others, he can 
claim to have taken eight wickets (all 
bowled) for 1 run, and on another occasion 
seven wickets (again all bowled) at a similar 
cost. Then again, when he played on one 
occasion for Captain Savage's team against 
Crystal Palace, twelve a side, he took ten 
out of eleven wickets for 65 runs, out of a 
total of 222. From which it will be seen 
that Mr. Freeman has learned the cunning 
art of the bowler, while acquiring that 
knowledge of the game which entitles him to 
a place amongst the principal umpires of 
our national summer game. 


During last season, while at Lord's one 
day, I was fortunate enough to “ corner“ 
Mr. Frank  Farrands, England's oldest 
umpire, for half an hour, when he was in 
a reminiscent mood. The interview ranks 
as one of the most pleasant in my experience. 
The present season will be Mr. Farrands' 
fortieth at St. John's Wood; for he first 
went to Lord's in 1868, and has not missed 
a single season since then. Mr. Farrands 
was at one time described as the fastest 
bowler in England. 

" [ am afraid I cannot vouch for the truth 
of that," he said, when J mentioned the 
statement to him. I remember, however, 
that in my early days we had a long-stop 
behind the wicket-keeper, and I often beat 
both men and hit the pavilion railing with 
a crash. My début at Lord’s was rather 
sensational too. I played for the Colts of 
England against the M.C.C., and took 
twelve wickets, while two or three years 
later, when I played against Worcester, 
I had the distinction of securing the whole 
of the ten wickets in one innings. On 
another occasion I secured all ten wickets 
under rather curious conditions. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the first secretary of the M.C.C., 
under whom I served—he died twenty-six 
years ago—once took a team on tour in 
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W. F. Freeman. 


Scotland. I was included, and one day we 
played a friendly game on the estate of the 
Marquis of Huntly. The Scotsmen had 
only one bowler, and consequently Mr. 
Fitzgerald lent them my services. We— 
I am referring now to the Scotch team for 
which I played—made about 100 runs, 
and then the Englishmen commenced to 
bat. I must have been in irresistible 
form that day, for they could do nothing 
with my bowling, and all ten wickets fell 
to my share. I remember that when the 
last man came in—he was a Notts wicket- 
keeper—he growled out, ‘What do you 
want to bowl like that for? You're 
a fine Englishman!’ He made me laugh 
so much that I nearly missed taking his 
wicket.” 

"I believe I am correct in saying, Mr. 
Farrands, that you have umpired in over a 
thousand matches ? " 

The figure must be nearer two than one 
thousand, I think. My average for the 
past forty years has been close upon fifty 
matches per season. These have not been 
all first-class matches, but the majority of 
them have been in connection with important 
cricket." l 

Readers will doubtless second the wish 
of the writer that this grand old veteran 
may wear the white coat for many more 
seasons to come, 
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ACROSS THE 


"um storm has passel away, and the 
pine-clad hills, which looked so threaten- 
ing an hour ago, have resumed their wonted 
repose. I hade been fortunate—to-night 
will see me safe at home. The day's three 
services are over and I rejoice in a Sabbath's 
work well done. 

With a last hearty grip of the hand from 
the worthy rancher under whose roof 
I have just dispensel the Bread of Life, 
and a few parting words to the settlers who 
have ridden in for the fortnightly service, 
I leap into the saddle. No need of quirt 
or spur to-night! My pony is restive. 
The air, hot and oppressive, is discordant 
with the hum of mosquitoes, and “ Bronco 
Billy " dashes forward as if unconscious of 
the long twenty miles before him. 

A shimmer of summer lightning serves 
to accentuate the gathering gloom, and the 
long-drawn howl of a distant coyote an- 
nounces the coming of night. A hawk 
swoops past us, and a firefly flashes his 
tiny lamp as if to warn us of the slough 
beyond. A watch-dog’s bark betrays the 
presence of a neighbouring ranch, and 
a band of cattle huddle closely round a 
smudge-fire whose blue smoke lies in heavy 
blanket folds along the reedy grasses. 
We turn to the right, ford a shallow stream, 
and then head straight for the Hills. 

Billy has now settled down to a steady 
“lope.” The air has grown cooler, and 
the trail is beginning to ascend. The neigh 
of a hobbled horse mingles with the 
mysterious sounds of the summer night and 
a dusky face peeps out from a weather- 
stained tepee close to the trail. Farther 
on, a covered waggon stands beside a 
dying camp-fire and gruff voices are heard 
within. Miles away, a row of twinkling 
lights marks the arrival of the “ Pacific 
Express” at Medicine Hat, and a low 
rumble from the  Bear-Paw Mountains 
indicates that the storm has crossed the 
boundary-line. 

The trail is now quite indistinct. Billy 
realises that I hold him responsible, and 
begins to step more carefully. We are old 
friends, Billy and I; and ever since that 
night we reached old Fort Walsh in the teeth 
of a howling blizzard we have had a most 
tender regard for each other. We have 
travelled many a mile together since then, 
and I know it will be a sad day for one when 
the other is laid to rest. | 

Night has fallen, and the blackness is 
intense. Except for the steady thud of 
Billy's unshod hoofs and the gentle swish 
of the ever-moving branches of the pines, 
not a sound breaks the solemn stillness. 

As I ride on through the Stygian dark- 
ness, time and space are annihilated. I seem 
to be floating in an eternal Now, where there 
is no high nor low, no Past nor Future. I am 
a disembodied spirit reft of everything but 
consciousness, and even that begins to fail. 

As Bill gives a grunt of satisfaction 
and breaks into a canter, I start and awake 
as from sleep. The drudgery of the ascent is 
over. We have gained the summit of the 
Hills, and as the narrow avenue wends 
along the broad plateau, a faint ghostly 
light filters through the waving branches of 
the trees. Surely there is magic abroad, for 
we are advancing up the aisle of a great 
cathedral whose *'dim religious light” is 
produced by no human agency. The lamps 
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THE HOME STRETCH: 


By THE Rev. W. Everarp EDMONDS, B.A. 


of heaven are lit and pencils of silver hang 
quivering from each dew-laden branch and 
twig. Great archways, shrouded in thick 
darkness, rise up on either hand, 


“And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


The words of the Patriarch spring unbidden 
to the lips: “ This is none other but the 
house of God, and this the gate of heaven.” 

Suddenly Billy pricks up his ears and 
the spell is broken. Some one is rapidly 
approaching. The next moment a horse- 
man in red tunic and sombrero swings round 
the bend, and with a cheery “ Good-night ” 
passes on. It is the sergeant in charge of the 
North-West Mounted Pol ce detachment at 
Medicine Lodge returning from“ the Hat." 
Despite the long ride, his horse seems still 
fresh, and soon the measured hoof-beats die 
away in the distance. 

Directly ahead of us, silhouetted against 
the sky, stands the framework of the old 
saw-mill which for six days each week is 
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CYPRESS HILLS BY NIGHT. 


As we round the eastern shore the wolf- 
hounds at the Hall" set up an angry 
chorus, and the outcry is increased by other 
watch-dogs far and near. 

We are now in the English settlement, and 
pass in quick succession the shack of an 
old Oxonian, who rowed stroke for his 
college crew the year they were head of the 
river; the more pretentious dwelling of an 
ex-Guardsman and son of an earl; and 
the quaint bungalow of an ex-officer of 
the Indian Civil Service. Hidden behind 
the hill on the left lives the son of a Sussex 
vicar. Often, indeed, must these rolling 
hills remind him of his beloved native 
downs. 4 

But what brings these men here? The 
love of adventure that stirred in the blood 
of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers. The Call 
of the Wild—who can resist it? Can he 
who has shot down the rapid to the warning 
shout of the steersman, and the dip, dip of 
the paddle? Can he who has heard the 
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a scene of busy activity. The t lumber- 
piles gleam in patches of white through 
the dark shadows of the surrounding trees, 
and the damp sawdust gives out a sweet, 
pleasant odour of tamarac and pine. 

And now we begin to descend. The path 

is steep and I have to force Billy back on his 
haunches to prevent him from pitching 
me into the valley below. Steady, boy! 
Steady ! " Slowly down the steep descent 
we advance until twenty yards from the 
bottom, und then a smart dash brings us 
out into the open. 

And what a lovely scene breaks on the 
view! Right before us, basking in the soft 
white moonlight, lies Elkwater Lake, the 
pride of the Hills. As the freshening breeze 
ripples its glassy surface, myriads of tiny 
wavelets race and chase one another until 
they break in mad confusion on the opposing 
shore. A turtle slips off his log as we 
sweep past, and farther out an active trout 
leaps up to catch a hapless fly. 


clamour of wild geese and the sharp, quick 
spit of the rifle on a dusky morning? Can he 
who has felt the whistle of the wind in his 
ears as he rode madly after cattle on the 
round-up? No! That call is irresistible, 
and these men are under the spell. 

And we have felt it to-night, Billy and 
I. What is the Call of the Wild but the 
call of God to men to come out of the 
crowded haunts of vice and to lead clean, 
pure lives? And a man who can’t lead a 
pure life under these blue skies, and under 
the shadow of these mighty Hills, is not 
a man, but a beast. Your pardon, Billy, my 
boy! I wrong you. He is worse than a 
beast. 

One more look! “TI will lift up mine 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh m 
help." And now on we go! We're bot 
strong yet. Here's the creek! Over you 
o! Now up the hill—the home stretch. 

ood boy! We're home, Billy! We're 
Home ! 


~y 
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THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.8., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 
Author of Art and English Coins,” etc. etc. 


PART IV. 


6 struck on a standard peculiar to the colony, or on a system 

obtaining in the adjacent countries, or following one in force 
before the English occupation. The Colonies coming in this cate- 
gory are Guernsey, Gibraltar, Cyprus, Ionian Islands, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, British Guiana, and the Gold Coast. 


Guernsey. 


The coins of Guernsey, one of the Channel Islands, are the double 
and its multiples. They derive their origin from the old French 
double denier, which circulated on the adjacent mainland up till the 
seventeenth century. They are of the denominations: eight 
doubles, four doubles, two doubles, and one double, struck in copper 
and bronze. Their description is as follows : 

Cbverse.—Type: Shield of arms, GUERNESEY above, a laurel- 
wreath below. 

Reverse.—Type: Value 8. DOUBLES, 4. DOUBLES, 2. DOUBLES, 
or l . DOUBLE, as the case may be, and date (1830 e£ sey.) within 

a wreath of laurel. 


On the three smaller denominations the laurel-wreath is absent, 
and the word GUERNESEY is placed below, instead of above, the 
shield on the obverse. All these coins are common. They were all 
struck in Birmingham. 

Gibraltar. 


This possession, which is a rock fortress in the extreme south of 
Spain, was acquired by conquest in 1704, and, although several 
determined attempts have since been made to retake it, they have 
always been futile. The currency at the present time mainly 
consists of Spanish money, and the one issue of coins, which has 
been struck specially for the garrison, corresponds with the Spanish 
cuarto, 192 of which went to the dollar. These special coins are 
two quart, one quart, and one-half quart pieces, and they were 
issued only in 1842. Their description is as follows (fig. 27) : 


FIG. 27. 


Obverse.—' Type: Bust to left. Inscription: VICTORIA. D. G. 
BRITANNIAR. REGINA. F. D. 1842. 
|j  Reverse.—Type: A castle with a key under it. GIBRALTAR 
above, value, TWO.QUARTS, ONE.QUART, or HALF. QUART, as 
, the case may be, below. 


These coins are now scarce. By an Order in Council, dated 


August 9, 1898, the coins of the United Kingdom were made the 


sole legal tender in Gibraltar. 
Cyprus. 


This is an island of some size, situated in the extreme east of the | 


Mediterranean Sea, about sixty miles from Syria, and was placed 
by Turkey under the control of England in 1878. In the following 
year a coinage of bronze piastre, half-piastre, and quarter-piastre 
pieces was specially issued for use in the island. These coins follow 
the Turkish monetary system, 180 piastres being equal to a sovereign. 
They are of the following description : | 
Obverse.—Type: Bust to the left, coroneted. Inscription : 
VICTORIA . QUEEN ; and date (1879 ef aeq.). 
Reverse. —Type : 1, $, or 4 within a circle of dots. Inscription: 
CYPRUS. ONE PIASTRE, HALF PIASTRE, Or QUARTER PIASTRE, as the 
case may be. 


In 1901 a coinage of silver was issued, to supersede Imperial silver 
coins, which had been introduced as legal tender in the island in 
1882. The coins consist of the denominations of eighteen piastres, 
nine piastres, four-and-a-half piastres, and three piastres. Their 
description is as follows : 

Obverse.—T y pe : Bust to the left, crowned and draped. Inscrip- 
tion: VICTORIA . DEI. GRA. BRITT . REG. FID. DEF. IND. IMP. 

Reverse.—Type: Within a circle of dots, a lion rampant on a 
shield; a crowned ribbon inscribed cvPRus above, the value, 

EIGHTEEN . PIASTRES, NINE. PIASTRES, or FOUR. &. A. HALT. 

PIASTRES, as the case may be, beneath, and the date at the sides. 


The reverse of the three piastres differs from the other denomina- 
tions by having, within a circle of dots, the figure 3 crowned, with 
the date at the sides, CYPRUS above, PIASTRES below (fig. 28): 

During the present reign a bronze quarter-piastre has been issued, 
bearing on the obverse a crowned bust of the King to the right, 
surrounded by the inscription: EDWARDUS. VII. REX. IMPERATOR, 
and on the reverse the figure } in a circle of dots, surrounded by the 
inscription : CYPRUS . QUARTER . PIASTRE, and date (1902 et geg.). 


Fia. 28. 


The coins of Cyprus are commonly found in this country. Some 
of those dated 1881 and 1882 were struck in Birmingham. 


Ionian Islands. 


These islands are situated off the coast of Greece, to which country 
they now belong, having been ceded to the Greeks by England in 
1863. During the English occupation, which commenced in 1815, 
coins, based upon the Grecian monetary system, were specially 
struck for use in the islands. They are the thirty-oboli in silver and 
the ten-oboli, five-oboli, two-and-a-half-oboli, and obolus in copper ; 
500 oboli equalling the dollar. The silver coin is of the following 
design (fig. 29) : l 
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Obverse.—Type : The figure 30 within an oak wreath ; IONIKON . 
KPATOZ above ; date (1834-1862) below. ; 

Reverse.—Type : Figure of Britannia seated on a shield to the 
right and holding a trident; BRITANNIA above. . 
The copper coins may be described as follows : : 

Obverse.—Type: A winged lion grasping a sheaf of arrows. 
Inscription : IONIKON . KPATOZ . 1819, and in the case of the two- 
and-a-half oboli 1820 also. (The winged lion was the heraldic 
symbol of the Government of Venice, which held the islands from 
1401 to 1797.) | 

Heverse.—Type: Figure of Britannia to the left, seated on a 
globe, holding olive-branch and trident; behind her a shield. 
Inscription : BRITANNIA. l | 
The obolus differs in the reverse by bearing Britannia seated, to 

the right, and holding a trident only, as on the silver coin. The first 
date is 1834, the last 1862. 
The coins of the Ionian Islands are not uncommon. 


Ceylon. 


This is a large island situated at the extreme southernmost end of 
the Indian peninsula, and was acquired by conquest in 1795. It 
had previously been in the possession of the Dutch, whose monetary 
system of copper stivers, and silver rix-dollars—forty-eight of the 
former going to the latter—was, for many years, followed by the 
English. Of these coins there are two distinct issues. The first 
consists of the double, single, and half rix-dollar, and the c.pper 


Fia. 30. 


four, two, one, half, and quarter stiver pieces of the following de- 
scription : 
. : An elephant with the date (1801-1816) under- 
neath. 
Heverse.— Type: Figures indicating value within a beaded or 
plain circle. Inscription: CEYLON GOVERNMENT. (The figures on 
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the silver coins show the value in stivers and underneath them 

is the abbreviation ST. The figures on the copper pieces indicate 

how many go to the rix-dollar.) 

The silver coins and the copper four, two, and one stiver pieces are 
thick, dumpy coins of native workmanship, not often showing the 
entire legend or date. The half and quarter stivers are thin coins 
of English workmanship, and a stiver piece.of similar work was also 
issued. On both sides of these thin coins is an outer circle of annulets. 
These thin pieces were not. struck after 1804. With the exception of 
the stiver and quarter-stiver of English workmanship, which are 
somewhat common, the coins of this’ first issue are now rare, 
especially the double rix-dollar (fig. 30). 

The second issue consists of the silver rix-dollar and copper two, 
one, and half stiver pieces, of the following description : 


Obverse.—Type: Bust to the right, laureated. Inscription: 
GEORGIUS.III.D.G. BRITANNIARUM. REX. 

Reverse. —lype: An elephant within an oak-wreath. Inscrip- 
tion: CEYLON . ONE. RIX-DOLLAR, or TWO STIVERS, Or ONE STIVER, 
Or ONE HALF-STIVER . 1815. 


The copper pieces omit the oak-wreath on the reverse. The 
rix-dollar is extremely rare, and was only struck as a pattern. The 
current silver coin was issued in 1821, and only differs from the 
former coin in having the bust of George Iv. instead of the head of 
George III. on the obverse, together with a slight variation in the 
legend. The coins of this issue, except the rix-dollar of 1815, are 
common. Four hundred thousand rix-dollars dated 1821 were 
issued. 

From 1821 to 1870 the coins specially issued for Ceylon were 
copper half-farthings of the reigns of George iv., William iv., and 
Victoria, similar, except in size, to the English copper coins. Quarter- 
farthings were also issued for Ceylon in the reign of Victoria. In 
1870 a coinage of copper five-cent, one-cent, half-cent, and quarter- 
cent pieces, bearing local characteristics, was struck. "Their descrip- 
tion is as follows: 

Obverse.— Type: Coroneted bust to the left, within an orna- 
mental border on which is inscribed VICTORIA . QUEEN. 

Reverse.—Type : A palm-tree with the value in Tamil characters 
at its sides. Inscription: CEYLON. FIVE CENTS, or ONE CENT, or 

HALF-CENT, Or QUARTER-CENT, 1870. ; 

These coins were supplemented, in 1892, by fifty-cent, twenty-five- 
cent, and ten-cent pieces in silver of the following design : 

Obverse.—Type : Similar to the copper pieces, except that the 
coronet is different, being diademed instead of plain. 

Reverse.—Type: A palm-tree of a different shape, dividing the 
figure, 50, 25, or 10, denoting value; beneath, the word CENTS, and 
the date; above, CEYLON; at the sides, Tamil and Cingalese 
characters denoting value. | 

During the present reign, silver fifty, twenty-five, and ten cent 
pieces and copper five-cents, cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents 
have been issued similar in design to the Victorian pieces, but 
substituting the King's bust and titles for those of the late Queen, 
and omitting the ornamental border on the obverse. 

All the coins of the cent denomination are common. 


Sumatra. 


This is a large island lying off the Malay Peninsula, and separated 
from it by the Straits of Malacca. As early as 1685 English trading 
stations were established on the island, but all these were, in 1824, 
given up to the Dutch in exchange for other places. During the 
time of the connection of Sumatra with the English two issues of 
coins were struck, consisting of silver double-sookoos, and copper 
kapangs and their multiples. | 

The first issue comprises the two-sookoo piece, and the one, two, 
and three kapang pieces of the following designs : 

Obverse. — Type: Malayan characters, translated Money of the 

Company, two sookoos," with date, A. H. 1197, or A.H. 1198. 

Reverse.— Type: An inscription: 2. FORT. MARLBRO, 1783, or 

1784, in four lines. 

Obverse.—Type: The East India Company's bale-mark, with 

date, 1786, 1787, 1798, and a two-kapang dated 1783. 

Reverse.— Type: Malayan characters denoting value (one, two, 
or three kapangs) and date in the year of the Hegira. 

The second issue comprises one, two, and four kapangs of the 
following design : 
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Obverse.—Type : The Company's arms, supporters, crest, and 

motto. Inscription: EAST . IN DIA. COMPANY. 1804. 

Reverse. —Ty pe: Malayan characters denoting value (one, two, 
or four kapangs), and date in vhe year of the Hegira. 

The copper coins of Sumatra are scarce, in fine condition, and the 
silver two-sookoo piece is very rare. 

A somewhat common token, which, however, has all the charac- 
teristics of an official coin, should be described here, as it bears the 
name of Sumatra, although it circulated at various places on both 
sides of the Malacca Straits. The design was struck on very thin 
fans, as follows: . 

Obverse.—Type: As before. 

SUMATBRA . 1804. 

Reverse.— Type: Malayan characters as before. 

A similar coin, bearing the inscription ISLAND . OF . SULTANA, and 
others bearing various native symbols, such as the Malay cock, were 
also extensively issued by private speculators for circulation on the 
Straits,“ etc. (fig. 31). They are commonly met with. 


Inscription: ISLAND . OF. 
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Java. 


This island belongs to the same group as Sumatra,and is next in 
size to it. It lies to the south of Borneo, from which it is separated 
by the Java Sea. The island was early colonised by the Dutch, 
from whom it was taken by the English in 1811. It was, however, 
restored to its former occupiers in 1816. During the short period 
of the English dominion, coins in gold, silver, copper, and lead were 
struck locally for the English by a Dutchman named Johan Anton 
Zwekhert, whose initial appears on most of them. These coins 
follow the Dutch monetary system, although the gold and silver 
pieces are more frequently called mohurs, rupees, and half-rupees. 
'The copper coins are of the stiver and doit denominations, and the 
lead pieces consist of doits. The gold and silver coins may be 
described as follows : 

Obverse.—' Type: Persian characters denoting '' Money of the 
English Company with date, A. H. 1228 (et scq.). 

Heverse.— Type: Javanese inscription: * English Company; 
struck at Surabaga 1740" (et seq.), Javan era; the initial, z, 
below. The gold coins bear the date in the Christian era in 
addition to the Mohammedan and Javan eras. 

A description of the copper coins, which consist of stivers, half- 
stivers, and doits (quarter-stivers), is as follows : 

Obrerse.— Type: The East India Company's bale-mark, B above 
it, l-st or -sT at sides; no indication of value in the case of 
the doits. | | 

Reverse. — Type: Java and date—1814-15 for the stiver, 1811-14 
for the half-stiver, and 1811-13 for the doit. A star above and 
the initial, z, below. Acc l . 
The lead doits are of the following design (fig. 32): 
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Obverse.—Type: A large V surrounded by Elc; underneath 

is the date, 1813 or 1814. 

Reverse. —Type : 1. port. Java. in three lines. 

The gold and silver coins of Java are rare, especially the half. 
rupee. The copper stiver is very rare, as is also the lead doit, 
especially if in fine preservation. The copper haif-stiver and doit 
are not uncommon. 


NOTICE TO CoxTRüIBUTORS,—A7] manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsivle for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration arrives. 

Paument for acc*pred manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special v«lue is put "pon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies (o. correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
adaresses of members of the staff ure noi answered, 


F. MITCHELL.—No. 1 is probably a card-counter: No. 2 
is certainly so; No 3 is Greek No. 4 is Sardinian; 
No. 5 is a William the Third shilling ; No. 6 is a 
common Iudian coin, if genuine. 


JACK OF LONDON.—We know nothing about your 
previous letter. 


ANXIOUS.— You can buy the silvered glass so cheaply 
that it is hardly worth while doing it yourself, but 
you will find a full description of the process on 
page 316 of the first volume of * Workshop Receipts," 
pubtished by Spon & Co, which any bookseller can 
get for you. 


SorTeR.—You can obtain the particulars of all the 
Post Office appointments by written application to 
the Secretary, G.P.O., St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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Dod ILL (B. D.) .— May have worms, which would 
account for the thinness. Spratt's cure, then virol 
in every meal. Feed thrice a day. 


T. G. F.—1. Stick to the bath and the cramp will go 
away. 2. For the eczema, richer diet and Zam-buk 
to face. 3. To increase biceps, rowing, swimming, 
and Indian clubs. 


RABBrTS (Z. I. S.).— No, the grass will do no harm if 
they choose it themselves, but it is evident you don't 
give enough greenstuff in the hutch. 


Bap Hanrr8 (Doncaster).— Your life and happiness 
at stake. Give up in time, The cold tub, cold local 
douching, and phosferine. 


Rats (N. P.).—Crusts, milk-sop, grain, bits of apple, 
rice, etc. No meat. 


THIN (Harold R.).—Well, you're growing, but stop the 
cigarettes, "Take exercise of all kinds out of doors, 
never in. 


I. G.—You have varicocele, and must consult your own 
doctor. 


W. B. J.—1. Bristol board. 2. Liquid Indian ink, 
3. Twice the size it is to be printed. 4 Unmounted ; 
the fact of its being on the cardboard is enough. 


A Reaper.—Price list from Carter & Co., 137 St. John 
Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


A. M. F.—We fear that you cannot get “ good fishing” 
very near Charlton. With the aid of your cycle you 
might get to the more distant stations on the la 
such as Broxbourne and St. Margaret's; but, as you 
say, it is much fished. Perhaps you may get a 
chance near Dartford. There are some good roach 
in various parts of the lower Darenth, near Pigon's 
Powder Mills. Leave bas to be obtained locally. 
It is not so difficult to get as trout-fishing. This 
latter can be had for 2s. a day at Dunton Green, aud 
for 5s. a day at Farningbam. At the former of 
these places there are also a great many roach, but 
it would be a long ride for you. 


SCOTCH TERRIER (Braxie).— Mr. Upcott Gill, 
change and Mart” Offices, Drury Lane, W.C. 


FnzckLES (F.)—Sour buttermilk. Put on at night 
borax-s.lutiou, lemon-juice, or dilute peroxide of 
hydrogen. 


t Ex- 


| P. FaAnn.— The cheapest way is to lay a pipe on from 


the house supply, even if you pay a guinea a year 
ior it, which is the usual charge. No matter how 
you do it, if you get your water from the company 
you will have to pay for it. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


WE now begin publishing our awards in the various 
special competitions started with tlie present volume, 
It will be noticed that we have not only awarded the 
prizes promised, but have also given “consolation” and 
other extra prizes. 


I.—Drawing Competition. 

In this subject (vide p. 64) we offered PRIZE-MONEY 
up to Two Guineas for the best designs, (1) in Pen- 
and-ink, and (2) in Colour, for a boy's Own" Post- 
card, A considerable number of readers took part in 
the competition, and some excellent work was sent in. 
Here is our award : 


(Pen-and-Ink.) 
Prizes—7s. Gd. each. 
Jons WirsoN KENNEDY (aged 22), 31 Viewmount 
Drive. Gilshochill, Glasgow. 
ARTHUR GORDON CRESSWELL (age 17), Highfield, 
Marple, near Stockport. 
Prize—6s. 
L. CATON (age 15), 65 Oakdale Road, 
stone, N.E. 


Leyton- 


CERTIFICATES, 
[The names stand in order of merit.) 


Frederick George Sainsbury, 5 Elgar Road, Reading: 
Walter Edward Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, near 
Nuneaton ; David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah Road, 
Norwood, Adelaide, South Australia ; George H. Hewitt, 
1 Duke's Avenue, Chiswick, W.: William Thomas 
Stewart, 375 King's Street West, Toronto, Ont., Cauada ; 
James Clayton, 28 Fountain Street, Hr. Tranmere, 
Birkenhead; H. J. Dunn, 43 Aston Street, Oxford: 
Harold William Froud, Avon Bank, Christchureh, 
Hants; Fred Selbermann, Bockenheimerlandstrasse 
113p, Frankfurt a/Main, Germany; W. Ringlam, 
173 Wells Road, Bristol; Fredk. G. Leslie Allen, c/o 
Logan and Byron, Sts. Canterbury . Melbourne, Victoria ; ~ 
Gregor McGregor, jun., Ardshiel, Southbrae Drive, 
Jordanhill, Glasgow : Albert Perry, Brunt Street, Mans- 
field, Notts; F. R. Simpson, 45 Baxton, Luton, Beds; 
Henry George Dowling, 75 Kingston Road, Portsmouth ; 
William Timlin, 7th Row, Ashington, Northumberland ; 
Fredk. William Dyer, Shaul, Heavitree, Exeter; Alick 
MacRobbie, Northfield, Dufftown, Banffshire. 


(Colour Work.) 


Prizes—5s. each. 


GREGOR MCGREGOR, JUN. (age 17), Ardshiel, South- 
brae Drive, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

HENRY GEORGE DOWLING (age 17), 75 Kingston 
Road, Portsmouth. 

JOHN WILLIAM AL EXANDER (age 17), 126 Sidney 
Grove, Newcast]le-on- Tyne. 

ARTHUR GORDON CRESSWELL (age 17), Highfield, 
Marple, near Stockport. 

W. RINGHAM (age 19), 173 Wells Road, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Vincent Ridsdale (age 15), 31 Oxford Street, Middles- 
brough; Wilfred M. Mobbs, 8 Durham Road, Duck- 
worth Land, Bradford; David Douglas "Tucker, 
114 Beulah Road, Norwood, Adelaide, South Australia ; 
L. Caton, 65 Oakdale Road, Leytonstone, X. k.: Henry 
Wilkinson, 18 Airey Terrace, Gateshead ; Letitia Alice 
Laidaw, Cefn-Bryn, Swanage, Dorset ; S. Woolger, 
7 Coventry Street, Brighton ; George F. Brodie, 9 West 
Princes Street, Glasgow ; Fredk. G. Leslie Allen, c/o 
Logan and Byron, Sts. Canterbury, Melbourne „Victoria; : 
William Timlin, 7th Row, Ashington, Northumberland ; 
Harold William Froud, Avon Bank, Christchurch, 
Hants; Evelyn V. Ward, Squerryes Court, Westerham, 
Kent; Marion E. Hancock, 6 Devonshire Road, 
Birkenhead. 
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5 ELL, boys, the yarn I am going to spin 

is about a little incident that hap- 
penel to me in New Brunswick, a country 
which, as perhaps you know, is practically 
one vast forest. 
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MY FIRST BEAR-HUNT. 


By an OLD “ B.O.P.” READER. 


From the Port of St. John up to the 
Restigouche River you can pass through 
little else but woods, ani in the north are 
immense tracts, in which roam moose, 
caribou, deer, bears. lynx, and will cat— 
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a country known only to the hunter and 
trapper in search of fur and trophies, and 
the woodranger prospecting for virgin limits 
in which to start a lumber-camp, for the 
lumber- trade flourishes in New Brunswick. 

Well, last fall my partner, Dick, and I 
were away up the Canaan River hunting 
moose and anything else that came our 
way. Our camp was pitched on the edge 
of a picturesque clearing, about two hun- 
dred yards from the river, and we used to 
take trips out to the various '' barrens,” 
half-dry swamps, varying from two to as 
many hundred acres in extent, which are 
dotted about here and there in the forest, 
and around the edge of which the game 
used to harbour and go to browse and 
water. 

We had had some luck and shot one 
moose—a fine big fellow he was, too, with a 
spread of fifty inches and boards like a 
fives bat on his antlers, and Dick had taken 
the trail to the settlement to dispose of the 
meat while I stayed behind and kept 
myself company. 

I may mention at once that I was very 
anxious to shoot a bear, as I wanted to send 
the skin home as a Christmas present to my 
people, and a day or two previously we had 
come across some fresh bear-tracks about 
two miles up the river—and monstrous big 
tracks they were, too. As Dick said: “ 
guess that bear must be a mighty big one 
to leave that trail behind him, anyway.” 
And I quite agreed with him. 

The day after he had gone I made up my 
mind to have that bear if I could ; so, fixing 
up a lunch and taking my hunting-knife 
and a good supply of cartridges in my belt, 
and not forgetting my inseparable companion 
in the woods—my rifle—I took the trail up 
the river-bank. 

It was a glorious morning, and one that I 
shall not readily forget. The foliage on the 
opposite bank was a mass of colour—red, 
gold, yellow, purple, green, blue, every 
imaginable tint seeming to contribute to 
the glorious garb the trees put on ere they 
are left bare and grey. and fall into the 
iron grip of a Canadian winter. Ah! if only 
that lovely colouring would last longer, 
like it does in the Old Country; but a 
touch of frost at night, a hot sun in the 
daytime, a gale of wind, and it has all 
gone. : 

Well, as I said, that morning was indeed 
glorious, and as one drank in the fresh 
sweet air one must have been & sorry man 
who did not feel it was good to be alive. 

The place I was making for was a sort of 
gully, or-*' gulch,” as we used to call them 
in, California; running down to the river 
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from the wooded hillside above, at the bottom 
of which trickled a tiny stream fed by a 
spring about a quarter of a mile back in 
the forest, and it was handy to this spring 
that we had discovered the tracks Bruin 
had left behind him. 

I followed the trail along the river-bank 
worn by the passing to and fro of game, 
until I was within a few hundred yards of 
the gully, then turned off sharp to the 
right and struck through the woods so as 
to approach the neighbourhood where I 
hoped to drop across Bruin from the lee- 
ward side. 

Very cautiously I proceeded, keeping a 
sharp look-out, and keenly on the alert for 
any uncommon noise. After you have 
become used to the wools and the natural 
noises of their inhabitants, any unfamiliar 
sound instantly arrests your attention, and 
you do not feel satisfied until you have 
solved the mystery; but, as sound in the 
deep stillness of the forest travels miles, 
particularly down a river, it is not always 
that you are able to satisfy your curiosity. 
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Well, as I said, I slowly made my way, 
taking a wide détour to enable me to ap- 
proach the spot I wanted to, on the leeward 
side, through bushes and thick clumps of 
alders, pines, and tamarac-trees ; over wind- 
falls, and old pine-stumps, blackened and 
half-burnt by a forest fire in past years; 
through soft boggy ground where you sink 
to the ankle at every step; I crept ane 
until I began to draw near to the place 
hoped to drop across the owner of the big 
tracks." Gently peering through a clump 
of allers, I carefully searched the small 
clearing, in the milst of which the spring 
bubble pleasantly, and then trickled away 
in a little stream to feed the sodden ground 
I had just passed over. 

Was I mistaken? No! There he was, 
sure enough, and my heart gave a bound 
and felt inclined to come into my mouth at 
the sight. Lying down in a peaceful sleep 
not fifty yards from me was Bruin, and 1 
gloatel over the sight of his thick brown 
fur and thought of the drawing-room 
hearth at home he would decorate. 
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Pulling myself together—being rather a 
new hand at hunting I had not quite got 
over the feeling of excitement you experi- 
ence on sight of game, called locally '* hunter's 
fever "—I raised my ritle and took a careful 
sight, aiming fair behind the fore-shoulder. 
“ Bang ! " rang out the shot ; and, instantly 
slipping another cartrilge into the chamber 
of my Winchester, I fired again. Still 
Bruin dil not move, so, keeping my rifle at 
the realy, I slowly alvanced to ascertain 
the cause of this remarkable behaviour on 
the part of a bear that was being shot 
at. Had I killel him dead the first shot 
deal without him even giving the death 
quiver, ? 

The nearer I got the more strongly I felt 
as if I had made some mistake. What was 
that object I had been firing at? I was 
close up to it now, and saw, and said 
Well, boys, I had been stalking and potting 
at an oli pine-stump covered with brown 
moss, that’s all! 

A few weeks after I did get the bear; 
but that is another story. 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. —RONALD REDIVIVUS. 


i 6 me!" ejaculated St. Maur, 

"he's swimming like a duck and 
heading straight for the cove! Who is it? 
Look, look! There he goes under—and 
there he's up again! Why—why—they’re 
firing on him! What an awful shame! 
You'd think it was an otter-hunt. And I 
believe—I believe he's only a little slip of 
a lad, too, like you or me, Rob! 

The whole scene, indeed, reminded Dar. 
roch strongly of the hunting of an otter. The 
swimmer would keep to the surface a few 
seconds to vent or breathe—when the guns 
of his pursuers would begin to bark viciously 
like pursuing hounds—then under he would 
go so soon as he had refreshed himself by 
respiration, to pop out again to his armpits, 
blow the water from his nose, and puff a bit, 
ere diving under once more. 

Every minute brought him perceptibly 
nearer Uaimh an Ri. Sometimes he 
* treaded water," sometimes came hand 
over hand, with a sweeping side-stroke, 
shifting constantly from left to right like 
one born to the natatorial art. 

The armed men on the lock-side kept up 
an extraordinary hubbub, holloaing, whoop- 
ing, and calling on the swimmer to turn back 
or be shot; all which hullaballoo the said 
swimmer minded not one whit. And, to be 
sure, the shooters seemed to have no serious 
intention of hitting their quarry, for the 
greater part of the shots flew wide, only an 
occasional one skimming over the surface 
near, and raising little founts of foam. 

“ Certis!” cried Rob, isn't he a cool 
customer ? He's out of range now, and see 
him looking back and mocking the beggars ! ” 

" Faith, yes," gasped the admiring St. 
Maur. He's a wonder. Here he comes 
shooting along like a porpoise.” 

The swimmer was hidden for two or three 
minutes behind the bastions of limestone at 
the entrance to the cove, and when he next 
appeared it was only a dozen yards away. 
His head came bobbing through the slit. 
«ud a few swift strokes carried him under 
the edge of rock on which our hostages 
stoo 
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“Otch/” he ejaculated, groping blindly 
for the ledge with his eyes shut, and panting 
and puffing like a paddle-boat. “ Mollig- 
heart / I've gien that auld rudas loon o' a 
Gourlay the gang-by at last—Nickie Ben 
hae him!“ 

He clambered on to the ledge and shook 
himself in dog.fashion, knuckling his eyes 
at the same time to free them from water. 
Then, noticing Lord Archie, he stiffened 
with astonishment and stood stock still, 
with wildly staring eyes like those of an 
osprey. 

" The laird ! " he screeched, jerking his 
head like a sparrow on a rail, and letting out 
the words as if he were one of those india- 
rubber speaking dolls which some one 
had violently squeezed. * The wee shilpit 
laird! Ah, but I've got ye, have I? Ah, 
but I've got ye, have I? " 

He slid alongside his lordship and humped 
him with his shoulder in the manner peculiar 
to squabbing boys the wide world over. 
“Tve got ye, have I? How came ye here 
in Uaimh an Ri, ye Polkemmet whelp ? ” 

"Stop that!" shouted Darroch from 
behind, and speaking over the newcomer's 
shoulder. Who is he, Orme Angus?“ 

He's Calum Scavaig’s son Ronald," 
replied Archie. What are you up to, 
Ronald ? Ow! you're wringing wet. Here, 
don't push like that!“ 

"ve got ye, have I?" reiterated the 
other, whose forte was anything but elo- 
quence. ''I'll claw up yer mittans! " and 
he gave his lordship a smart fillip under the 
nose that made that worthy see stars. 

Splash ! 

Lord Archie, boiling with rage, had 
retaliated with a buffet from the shoulder, 
which had dirled his tormentor on the left 
eyebrow and sent him flying off the ledge 
into the loch ! 

“Oh, well hit, sir—habet/’’ chortled 
Darroch, as if cricket were the serious 
business of the moment. 

“ Don't let him land!” gasped his irate 
lordship, dancing a fandango on the shelf 
and fingering his injured nose. * Don't let 
the little viper land till he apologises to me.“ 

" Right you are," agreed St. Maur, who 


had stood an astonished spectator of this 
contretemps. * Keep off, you what's.its- 
name savage, and apologise, or » 

“ Diow / snarled the other. 
alane, you Sassenach limmer o' a—— 

* Ronald ! ” 

The lads turned, and there stood Oina 
at the cavern-mouth. Her brown hands 
were tightly clenched, and her sea-green 
eyes seemed positively to be einitting blue 
sparks. 

* Ronald ! ” she cried, and began speaking 
excitedly to her brother in Gaelic, giving him 
a good talking to " for treating a stranger 
as he had done Lord Archie. Then, as he 
scrambled up beside her, she took him, wet 
as he was (and despite his protests) in her 
arms and hugged him tightly. 

This sisterly émbrace seemed to take all 
the spirit out of the young savage in the 
philabeg. He flushed to the roots of his 
hair, and turned abashed from the onlooking 
eyes of the hostages to answer the questions 
which Oina showered upon him. 


“ Let me 


1” 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—HIS EVASION. 


CaLumM Scavalo, meanwhile, was hard 
at work within the stronghold, quite 
oblivious of these momentous happenings 
without. He was busily engaged in caulking 
the bottom of the ancient craft which the 
kelpies, according to his daughter, had made 
him a present of. This he did in orthodox 
fashion with unravelled pieces of old rope. 

Tap-tap-tnp went the mallet he used to 
drive the oakum into the fissures, completely 
drowning any echo of the gunshots which 
might have penetrated into the gloomy 
recesses of the cave. 

The caulking done to his satisfaction, he 
was proceeding to pay the bottom of the 
boat—that is, to coat it with melted pitch— 
when hurried footsteps and excited talk 
brought him up “ all standing." 

“ Tighearna / rang out a glad familiar 
voice. It was Ronald's. 

“Oh, my laddie!” cried Calum, ''is it 
indeed you? And ye are safe? St 
Maronoch be thankit !—chtall mo chree d 


The greeting was warm and sincere, if 
not very demonstrative. 

* So ve've outwitted the Polkemmet folk, 
Ronald? asked the 
holding his son at arm's length. 

Ronald doubled himself up in a spasm of 
elf-like glee ; then, speaking in such English 
as he could command, for the benefit, no 
doubt, of the hostages who stood listening, 
Ay, ay, sic a tulzie ye ne’er saw the like! 
he chuckled. ‘ Gourlay, the auld rudas! 
lockit me up twa days since at Polkemmet, 
in a room wi’ stane walls. He jaloosed he 
had me safe there, I’m thinkin’, for he left 
me wi’ my hands tied wi’ three-ply cord, 
like a sheep doomed to the shambles. 

** * Lie ye there, ye reavin’ brock,’ was his 
last word. Lie ye there fornenst the time 
the Shirra comes to gar ye dance in a 
swingin’ tow!’ 

It wiss a wee bit place," Ronald con- 
tinued, hissing his s's Gaelic fashion. A wee 
bit place, dark as pitch, wi’ a big oak door 
that had a keek-hole in the centre o't. Well, 
I lay there a’ that night and a’ next day, 
lyin’ on a heap o’ dried flax. 

" Whiles Gourlay cam’ rampagin’ in to 
se» me; whiles a man brought me a some- 
thin' to eat ; but who should look in at the 
keek-hole this efternin but a douce servant 
lass of the name o' Jeanie McGie ? 

** Belike she pitied my sad cise, for in she 
cam' and sneeked the door, and askit my 
name, and shakes her head, and greets and 
crics, * Puir lad! Puir lad!’ 

* Then she puts her lighted candle in a 
chink in the stane wall, and O, ye unhappy 
boy,' says she, *do ye ken what will come 
o' ye when ye die? 

“< I'll ne'er feel cold nor hunger more,’ 
I says, doleful like. 

** * Puir wee heathen ! ' says she, claspin' 
her hands and turnin' her een backward in 
her heid. ‘To let you remain in this dread- 
fu’ condeetion o' mind and body is awfu’, 
and to let you gang I daurna. Waes me, 
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your hands and feet are yerked, as tight as 
cords can be drawn ! Do they hurt ye, 
bairn ?’ 

I noddit. 

“< But,’ says she, if I slacken them, ye'll 
do me a mischief ? ' 

Na, na,’ says I. 
me or mine.' 

** Well, to mak’ a lang tale short, she cuts 
the cords, I loups up instanter, and I girds 
round on her, and ‘ Let me out,’ says I. 

“<I wunna,' says she, ‘ unless you pro- 
mise——’ 

Then I's make ye glad to let us both 
out!’ roars I, and wi’ that I ups wi’ the 
rushlight and throws it amongst the flax, 
the which fleers up—a rale bonnie bleeze ! 

“Oich! At that, Jeanie McGie lets oot 
one screechin' skelloch and makes for the 
door—I after her; and, next thing, Ronald 
Scavaig’s up some stairs into a passage; 
next through an open window into a garden ; 
next ower a dyke into the open, running free 
as the mountain hind ! " 

Ronald chuckled a moment at the re- 
collection, and his eyes flashed through his 
tangled hair. 

" But I wasna out o' the wood yet," 
he continued. I hadna run but a mile 
and a bittock when—molligheart /—who 
should I plump into the midst o' but Gourlay 
and the Shirra o' Lorne—wi' a hantle o' 
men to their tail ! 

‘* * Seize that lad! ' cries Gourlay. 

It wiss a tight place, to say the least, 
but—* Courage, Ronald Scavaig ! ' says I to 
myself, * and Auld Nickie Ben hae the man 


* You never harmed 


. who'll stay you!’ and wi’ that I butts the 


fat body o' a Shirra—a muckle, fat, creishy 
man he is—I butts him in the corporation, 


- and jinks awa’ frae the ithers through the 


heather; the whole pat-bilin' o' them hal- 
looing at my hee's ! 

* Siecan language as followed me I ne’er 
heard before! It winged the feet o' me, 
and I flew down the gorge wi’ the Shirra’s 
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men hot- foot behind, loupin’ and flangin’ 
like daft queans at a waddin’ ! 

" Well, I made the loch wi’ all haste; cuist 
mysel' in; struck out for the cove, and— 
here ye see me safe and soun’, your humble 
servant, Ronald Scavaig.” 

(To be continued.) 


— . — 


Play! 
Where is the ball coming ? 


EFORE Omar began again, the door 
opened and the youthful chief passed 
noiselessly through the darkened room. 
The low wailing of the mourning women 
still sounded fitfully ; but outside all was 
still. The booming of the guns had ceased ; 
soldiers and natives alike, wearied by their 
exertions, had gladly hailed the approach 
of darkness as a signal for rest. 

“ The night grows late,” I said presently, 
“and we are still waiting to learn why you 
killed our comrade. Thus far we know 
nothing but that the men of the Beni-Raten 
were betrayed by an Arab. Of course he 
got away with the French troops.” 

" You speak truly," returned Omar, 
“ but," and his voice, coming through the 
darkness, sounded really impressive, he 
could not get away from what was written. 
The time passed; perhaps he hoarded up 
his ill-gotten gold, perhaps he squandered 
it—who shall saß? Who shall say either 
if he forgot that with each successive moon 
the vengeance of Allah was ever coming 
closer toward him? The months ; 
the men of the Beni-Raten rebuilt their 
ruined houses, and filled them with fresh 
stores.” l 

We could see only his eyes now, but they 
gleamed like those of an angry animal. 
„There was a burning of powder," he con- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. —THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


tinued, '' between the French and the 
Arabs of the plains. The Arabs were 
beaten—they fight like women—and scores 
fled to the mountains for shelter. Next 
morning the great warrior of whom I have 
spoken, and his son, were descending to 
the plains, when they saw one of these 
skulking dogs. It was the traitor, and their 
hearts beat high because Allah had delivered 
him into their hands." 

" Go on!” I cried excitedly, beginning to 
get a glimmer whither his strange story was 
tending. 

“ The dog spied them, monsieur, and, like 
a rat in a corner, seeing he could not escape, 
turned to fight. The younger Kabyle was 
badly wounded, but in a few minutes the 
Arab had paid the penalty of his deceit. 
But, alas! the great warrior had also looked 
upon the sun for the last time. A French 
soldier, stealing up from behind, killed him 
with a bayonet-thrust through the back.“ 

And that soldier was Vincent!“ 

All in good time, monsieur. The 
warrior's son, bei wounded and not know- 
ing the number of his foes, ran for help. He 
brought back the men of his tribe, but it 
was too late. The young man buried his 
father and left home. He was angry with 
himself for having run away, and his soul 
thirsted for vengeance. For years he sought 


the French soldier, but failed to find him. 
At last, though neither recognised the other, 
they met.” 

Omar.“ I cried, as the suspicion forming 
in my mind became a certainty, ‘ you your- 
self are the warrior's son ! " 

Monsieur is right," he answered, and 
this Vincent, by his own lips, proved that 
he was my fathers murderer. He was 
eager to return to the valley, and I guided 
him. He pointed out the very spot where 
he slew my father, and where it was written 
that he himself should die.“ 

* This is horrible," I exclaimed. If you 
intended to kill him why did you help to find 
the jewels ? " 

" For your sake and the sake of your 
friend, and to make my vengeance more 
complete. Death is harder for a man 
possessed of riches.” 

The Kabyle spoke quite calmly again 
now, and in the most matter-of-fact way. 
Apparently he felt no shame for his cruel 
deed 


And so," I exclaimed, ‘‘ as soon as the 
opportunity came, you lured him deliber- 
ately to his death! 

We stood on the very spot where my 
father fell, monsieur. I reminded him of 
how he had slain the Kabyle, and he was 
not ill-pleaséd. Then I made myself known, 
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and while he still stood staring in blank 
amazement I cut him down. Thus after 
many years I had avenged my father's 
death." 

For a moment we sat in silence broken 
only by the monotonous chanting, which 
had never once ceased. Then my comrade 
sprang to his feet and I saw the shimmer of 
the metal of his pistol. 

“ Omar," he said, and he was obviously 
making a great effort to control his passion, 
“you are a cowardly scoundrel. Take 
yourself off, or, even if your friends tear me 
in pieces the next moment, I will shoot 
you dead. Do you hear? Go! and work us 
as much harm as you like. If we cannot 
win our freedom without your aid we will 
be content to die here." 

Omar stood up. The Kabyles are not 
women.“ he said ; ** with them the shedding 
of bloo demands the shedding of blood. 
No feud s.^nds between us, and I would 
gladly do my utmost to serve you ; still, it 
must be as monsieur wishes. The Kabyle 
forces his friendship on no man!” and, 
wrapping his bournous closely around him, 
he stalked with stately dignity from the 
room. 

* Did you ever hear of a more cold-blooded 
scoundrel ? " asked Ernest. 

And yet," I observed. according to 
his own code of honour he has done nothin 
wrong. No doubt the tribesmen applaude 
his action to the skies. Poor Vincent! 
Somehow you suspected from the first that 
Omar kil! :d him." 

“ Yes, but I never thought it was done 
in cold b.ood. I never dreamed it was a 
planned and cowardly attack. Perhaps I 
was over-hasty just now, and forgetful of 
you ; I hope the fellow won't visit his anger 
on you." 

“ Oh, I don't believe he is angry ; only 
rather puzzled. You see, he cannot under- 
stand your way of looking at things ; it is 
a novel view of the case for him. He 
believes in the old doctrine, * A life for a 
life, but I don't think he will do us any 
harm. For one thing, the «anaya guards 
us now, and most likely we shall be sent 
on to the next tribe in the morning." 

“I hope so," Ernest declared heartily ; 
“TI am sick to death of these mountains. 
If ever we do escape, I will live henceforth 
on the flattest plain to be found, where one 
cannot see even a rise in the ground. I 
won't venture within five miles of a hill if 
I live to be a hundred." 

“ Don’t make rash vows," I said, laughing, 
“and, meanwhile, let us go to bed, in case 
our hosts send us packing early in the morn- 
ing. I wonder where the young warrior 
is ! 77 

* He followed Omar out. Poor fellow, 
I am sorry for him, and for his mother. 
She looks like a real queen, doesn't she?“ 

"She is certainly stately enough for 
one," I answered, as, crossing the room, we 
lay down on the hard board that served for 
bed and bedstead combined. 

It was a strange and not altogether com- 
fortable experience going to rest in the 
midst of a tribe of fierce warriors whose 
passions were inflamed to fever-heat, and 
yet I felt little doubt of our safety. As 
to the likelihood of Omar injuring us, I did 
not give it a second's consideration. 

The night passed without incident, and 
very early in the morning we were awakened 
by Lalla's son himself, who pointed to two 
steaming platters filled with a savoury stew 
which the cook had already prepared. 

He watched us while we ate, and after- 
wards called to one of his followers, who was 
standing near the outer door. This man 
had been wounded in the battle, and was 
unfit for further service, his right arm being 
bandaged and useless. We guessed he was 
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to act as our guide, and, as he knew a little 
French, he interpreted for us the remarks 
of our host. 

Listen, he began gravely, to the 
words of the renowned chief of the Beni- 
Raten. Yesterday his heart was heavy with 
grief, his blood was hot, his eyes were 
blinded by passion, and in his rage he would 
gladly have taken your lives." 

" Yes," whispered Ernest, “ it is hardly 
necessary to tell us that!“ 

Since then, having heard your story 
from Omar, he knows that your hearts 
are not with the robbers who are trying to 
steal his people's land. He is glad that 
Lalla Raten granted you the anaya, and 
he will send you in peace on your way 
toward Djidgelly. This house is a house of 
mourning; the land is filed with strife ; 
he must lead his warriors to the battle, and 
it will be well that you should depart at 
once. He trusts that Allah may have you 
in his keeping." 

„Tell him," I said in reply, that we 
thank him from our hearts ; his generosity 
is worthy so great a chief. Our hearts are 
sad for the grief that has fallen upon him 
and the noble lady his mother, to whom 
we owe our lives, but we are aware that no 
words of ours can bring him comfort. We 
are ready to go, and we hope that before 
long the blessing of peace will return to this 
unhappy country." 

" Parbleu! Joseph, one of these days 
you will become quite an orator!" whis- 
pered my comrade. 

When the interpreter had made an end 
of translating my remarks the young Kabyle 
bowed, and, beckoning to us to follow, led 
the way from the house. 

“ There is one other thing to add before 
we part," I said to the interpreter. “ Tell 
your master we have a horse in the stable. 
The animal is worn with much travelling, 
but it is a good beast, and will soon recover. 
We shall be glad if he will accept it as & 
gift from us.” 

The warrior repeated my words in his 
own language, and, after thanking us for his 
leader, started off at a swinging pace along 
the village street. 

The morning was raw and cold ; the haze 
bad not yet lifted ; everything was dull and 
dreary, and the sorrowful chant from the 
chamber of death haunted our ears long after 
we had left the house behind. 

But, when the sun broke through the 
clouds, tipping the peaks of the mountains 
with crimson and gold, our hearts grew more 
light, and we began to realise how heavy 
had been the despair hanging over us for 
the last few days. Now we looked forward 
with renewed hope and confidence, and but 
for the deaths of Vincent and M. Durande 
there would have been no cloud to mar our 
blue sky. 

The Kabyle guide talked to us quite 
freely concerning the war. The French, he 
said, had dragged several big guns a part 
way up the mountains, and were busy 
building a fort. His words clearly showed 
that he had no fear of his comrades being 
defeated. The summons had gone forth ; 
the tribesmen were hurrying with muskets 
and flissas from far and near; presently 
they would swarm down like a human 
avalanche and sweep their foes from the 
face of the cliffs. 

During the morning we met several 
parties of active muscular tribesmen, armed 
with their murderous weapons, proceeding 
toward the scene of strife. Dour and dogged 
they looked, and, though discipline and 
superior arms must win in the end, I could 
not help reflecting that before the last shot 
was fired many hundreds of Frenchmen 
poe be lying cold and still on the Kabyle 
ills. 


Naturally we were stopped and questioned, 
but our guide’s answers and the sight of 
Lalla Raten's favours secured us free 
passage: not a hand was raised against us, 
not a threatening gesture made by even the 
most ferocious of the mountaineers. And 
yet, but for the anaya, any one of them would 
have shot us dead with no more compunction 
than he would have shown in killing a goat. 

Early in the evening we arrived at a small 
village in which the houses were so perched 
on the cliffs as to remind us of birds’ nests 
hanging against a wall. Few people were 
to be seen, but among them was an old, 
old man, bent with age, and wearing a 
dingy white beard that reached nearly to 
the ground. 

“That is the chief,” said our guide. 
** To-morrow he will send you safely on your 
journey." 

And you ?” I asked. 

“ As soon as the dawn breaks I shall 
return to my village." 

When he had told his story and pointed 
out Lalla Raten's scarf we were conducted 
to one of the houses. The kitchen was 
small and dirty, but it contained the usual 
jars of oil and corn, while the goats and 
fowls made themselves quite at home. 

A woman quickly cooked us some cous- 
coussous, which we learned was the name 
of the national dish, and, after finishing the 
meal, we lay down on the plank bed. 

“ Another step forward," cried my com- 
rade. I can almost detect the sea air!“ 

"Go to sleep," I said drowsily. Re- 
member that folks in these parte are early 
risers.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—A SERIOUS SITUATION. 


THE remainder of our journey across 
the mountains passed uneventfully. The 
power of the anaya never once failed. 
From village to village we were conducted 
in safety, and were treated by the men of 
every tribe as welcome guests. 

It was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon when we arrived within sight of the 
small walled town of Djidgelly, and dis- 
missed with a handsome gift the last of the 
Kabyle guides. Knowing from what Vin- 
cent had said that the town contained a 
fort, we were not surprised at meeting a 
couple of soldiers lounging about. 

Going boldly up to them I asked “ Can 
you speak English ? " and on their replying 
that they knew nothing of that language 
I gave them a little French, very poor and 
broken, explaining that we were English 
lads in need of some place of refreshment. 

“ But how did you get here, monsieur ? " 
asked one, looking at my bournous. 

It is a long story," I replied. ‘‘ We got 
separated from our companions some dis- 
tance up the coast, and have been wandering 
about ever since." 

“ I wonder the mountaineers did not kill 
you," he exclaimed. '' But come, we will 
take you to a decent inn." And together 
we entered the town. 

Fortunately we attracted less notice than 
I had expected, there being quite a number 
of friendly natives already in the streets. 
The soldiers conducted us to a small inn 
facing the water, where I paid for some 
wine, in which they drank our health. One 
of them, I heard, much to my satisfaction, 
informing the landlord we were mad 
Englishmen ” who had just escaped death 
at the hands of the Kabyles. 

Now this suited my purpose admirably, 
because, as Englishmen knowing but little 
French, we were less likely to be asked 
awkward questions. When our military 
friends, with many expressions of goodwill, 
had departed, I asked the landlord to show 


us to a room where we could talk to him 
without being interrupted. Repeating the 
story of having been separated from our 
friends, I told him it was our wish to return 
to Europe, and that we could afford to pay 
well for our passage. 

* Ah, monsieur," said he slowly and dis- 
tinctly, so that we might the more easily 
understand (for I had been speaking to him 
in the most villainous French), * there is 
a little craft sailing for Sicily to-morrow. 
Her skipper will be here for his glass of wine 
now, almost at any moment. I fear the 
accommodation will be poor." 

* That matters little," I said hastily ; 
* the voyage is but a short one. Send the 
man to us directly he comes.“ 

* Very good, monsieur." And he bustled 
off cheerfully to attend to his duties. 

* Come," cried Ernest in great delight, 
* things shape well! Ah, our host is coming 
back already, and bringing the sailor with 
him!” 

The skipper was an Italian, of medium 
height, and looking very tough and wiry. 
His mouth was large and ill-shaped ; he 
had small shifty eyes, and altogether I was 
not favourably impressed by his appear- 
ance; but he spoke us fairly enough, and 
with the landlord's assistance we speedily 
came to terms. His vessel—a small coasting 
craft it turned out to be—was sailing on 
the morning tide, and he declared it was 
necessary for us to go on board that night. 

All right," I said, but first of all we 
must have a fresh stock,of clothes ; these 
have seen much service." 

* Nothing easier, monsieur, and with no 
trouble to you. There is a sailor's store 
along the street where one could fit out a 
whole ship's crew from cabin-boy to cap- 
tain. I wil heve & stock sent up from 
which you can choose.“ 

Of course, the rascal intended to get a 
pretty picking out of the business, but since 
it was most convenient to us I let him go. 
He returned in a short time accompanied 
by the shopkeeper carrying a huge bundle, 
from which we selected what was necessary. 
The clethes were poor and the price was 
high in proportion, but we did not haggle 
over the money, being impatient to get rid 
of our own torn and filthy garments. As 
Ernest said later, it was worth while being 
robbed to obtain the luxury of a clean 
shirt. 

Directly the business was finished and 
the men had left the room, we put on our 
new clothes and tied the old ones in two 
bundles, intending to drop them into the 
gea. 

* Be careful of the jewels and of your 
money," I advised. I should say our new 
acquaintance is not over-scrupulous. I wish 
you had not taken out all that gold just 
now. He gazed at it as greedily as a 
famishing wolf regarding a plump lamb." 

* Nonsense ! laughed Ernest; you are 
far too fidgety. Do you fancy the fellow 
will try to murder us for the sake of a 
handful of gold coins? Why, you are 
more nervous now than ever you were in 
the mountains. Besides, we haven't parted 
with our pistols, and mine is ready for use." 

* All right; but still, I didn't like the 
fellow's face." 

„It isn't handsome, I admit, but there 
are ugly men in the world, my dear Joseph, 
who aren't rogues, as well as good-looking 
ones who are. Are you ready? Come 
along, then. To speak truth, I am far more 
afraid of the commandant than of this 
skipper!" And in this perhaps my com- 
rade showed sound sense. 

After paying the landlord liberally for 
his services, we proceeded with the Italian 
to the quay, where his boat waited. As 
soon as we had stepped in and taken our 
places the two sailors plied their oars 
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vigorously, and in a short time we were 
alongside a broad, unwieldy old tub that 
appeared to be heavily laden. Dropping 
our bundles into the water, we clambered 
aboard, the others followed, and the boat 
was hoisted up. 

** You are tired," said the skipper ; '* you 
will want to sleep. Come, I will show you 
the cabin." 

It was a dark, close, evil-smelling place, 
but he seemed as proud of it as if it had 
been a sleeping-chamber in a royal palace. 

" You should sleep soundly here," he 
remarked. 

True,“ said I, gasping for breath in 
the stifling atmosphere, and thinking we 
might easily sleep so soundly as never to 
waken again. 

" He seems to think a great deal of his 
cabin," laughed Ernest, preparing to turn 
in when the skipper had gone. “It’s a 
comfort to know that we shan't have 
many nights of it. But I'm dead tired, 
and could sleep in a dog's kennel.” 

For my part, my suspicions of the cap- 
tain were so strong that I fully intended 
to lie awake and watch; but the close air 
and the fatigue were too much for my 
resolution, and before long I was sleeping 
as soundly as my companion, and, indeed, 
he was the first to rise in the morning. 

Come, rouse up!" he cried merrily ; 
the old tub’s well on her way to sea, and 
we have missed the chance of taking a last 
look at Djidgelly.” 

Is everything safe ?” I asked anxiously. 
* Has anyone been in the cabin during the 
night?“ 

What a suspicious old beggar you are! 
Of course it's all safe. Do you fancy we 
are sailing under the Jolly Roger? Let 
us go on deck and find out if there's any 
breakfast to be had.” 

The boat was a very small craft, and her 
crew consisted of only four men in addition 
to the skipper. He gave us a cheery good 
morning, and directly he was at liberty sat 
down with us to breakfast. In spite of his 
somewhat hang-dog appearance, he was a 
des companion, and chattered to us in 

is broken French quite affably ; indeed, 
but for one odd incident in the course of 
the morning I should have begun to think 
I had cruelly misjudged him. 

Ernest, declaring he had still several 
months' sleep to make up, was sprawled 
out lazily in a shady part of the deck, 
while I had gone into the bow of the boat 
and was gazing idly at the blue waters. 

One of the crew, a young fellow, clean of 
limb and frank of face, was working near 
me. Once or twice he looked at me with 
what I thought to be a very curious ex- 
pression ; then he resumed his occupation. 

Presently, on some pretext or other, he 
came quite close to me. ''No French, 
signor," he whispered. 

* No Italian," I said, very much puzzled 
by the oddness of his remark. ‘ English?“ 

At that he shook his head, and, glancing 
round to be sure he was not observed, made 
a gesture of warning in the direction of the 
skipper. 

My suspicions, as I have said, had been 
partly lulled to rest, but the man's action 
brought them back at a bound. Taking a 
gold coin from my pocket, I held it up as 
if to ask whether that was the skipper's 
object, and he nodded quickly. The next 
moment he was hard at work, and I was 
gazing once more at the rippling waters. 

This was a serious situation to face, and, 
going over to Ernest, I roused him and 
related the story. 

“You are a nuisance, Joseph," he de- 
clared. I was enjoying a most delightful 
dream, and now you have spoiled it. How 
can there be any danger? The skipper has 
only four men, and one of them, by your 
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own showing, will stand by us. That 
lea ves four to three, and we have our 
pistols.“ 

" Very well" I said, rather nettled, for 
to me the business seemed full of deadly 
peril, “ as you will. I have given you fair 
warning; it isn't my fault if you do not 
head it." 

“ Don't get angry, old fellow! I will be 
as serious as you wish; but, really, I don't 
believe there is any danger. Now, if the 
skipper knew about the jewels 'twould be 
different." 

“ He has seen your gold 

There isn't enough of it to tempt five 
men to commit murder. I daresay there 
has been plenty of talk, perhaps a grim 
joke or two, and this man has taken it for 
earnest." 

“ I hope your view is the right one 

It is sure to be, my boy; I feel quite 
equal to setting up as a prophet; and you 
shall give me a testimonial. I feel as light- 
hearted 4 

And light-headed !” I growled. 

“ Don't be rude!" said he. “I feel as 
light-hearted as a boy." 

„Well,“ I exclaimed, giving him a parting 
shot, “ you must live a few years longer 
before you can feel as light-hearted as a 
man!“ 

I wandered round the deck, taking stock 
of the rest of the crew. One was a hig, 
muscular fellow with huge limbs; the two 
others were rather under than over the 
average size. As none of them understood 
French it was impossible to enter into 
conversation, and gradually I drifted toward 
the skipper. 

He was very pleasant, and answered all 
my questions as well as he could. He was 
hopeful of making a fine passage. There 
was a nice breeze blowing, the sky was clear, 
and we had nothing to fear except one of 
those sudden treacherous squalls that so 
often work havoc in the Mediterranean. 
He seemed so open, and looked me so 
squarely in the face, that once more I began 
to veer round to my comrade's opinion. 

But my doubts were not to remain at 
rest for any great length of time. Early in 
the evening I noticed the young sailor re- 
garding me with a very anxious expression, 
and I sauntered toward him. As I passed, 
he dexterously slipped a folded piece of 
paper into my hand, and walked hurriedly 
away. 

More perplexed than ever, I proceeded tr. 
the little cabin, in order to be out of the 
way of observation, and unfolded the paper. 
The contents were not reassuring; they 
were, indeed, distinctly forbidding. Unable 
to explain himself in words, the sailor had 
drawn a rude sketch, the meaning of which 
was clear enough. Two men lay on the 
ground dead, while a third was carrying off 
a bag of gold. 

What are you studying so closely?“ 
asked Ernest, coming suddenly into the 
cabin. 

* Just a drawing,” I answered quietly. 
It isn't very well done, perhaps, but it is 
effective, for all that.“ 

„Where did you get this?“ he asked. 
Is this the work of your sailor friend?“ 

“ He gave it me not a quarter of an hour 
ago. Do you want it explained?“ 

“Why, no. After what you said this 
morning the meaning is plain. "Tis evident 
the man really believes we are in danger, 
and wishes to warn us." 

“ But we are too stubborn, or too 
conceited —I don't know which—to take 
warning." 

“ The sea air is certainly sharpening your 
wits,” he cried merrily ; but there is the 
skipper calling us for supper. We must 
have a talk about this matter presently." 

(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I 


Acme on the suggestion of the ever-alert 

one, we left one of our bags at Como, 
whilst, as he beautifully put it, we trotted 
round Italy with a collar and a tooth- 
brush apiece. A journey of about an hour 
and a-half, leaving the hills behind, and 
rolling down through vineyards and meadows 
to the great plain, brought us to Milan, and 
I pulled myself together to keep a watchful 
eye on my dear friend, lest we should both 
get discredited in this imposing city. 

In the acacias that skirted the railway 
we could hear countless hundreds of grass- 
hoppers chirruping, with a shrill whirr that 
resounded even above the noise of the 
rushing train. It was as though an inces- 
sant vibration of swiftly moving machinery 
were round about us, and Crump at first 
flatly refused to believe me when I said the 
noise was due to the insects. He called me 
names—several and uncomplimentary. But 
when we reached Milan and passed out into 
the broad square in front of the station, 
where the electric trams met, and heard in 
the trees by the roadside the same shrill, 
ceaseless chirping, he admitted that for once 
I was right, for a wonder." 

Of all the hundreds who passed to and 
fro upon their business in the splendid 
Central Station and the great, traffic- 
thronged square outside, only one man 
came forward to bid welcome to the two 
illustrious but weary travellers from the 
north. He said: 

Do you want a goode hotel?“ 

We fell upon his neck (figuratively), 
handed him our one and only bag, and said 
(again figuratively) : 

Lead on, MacDuff ! ” 

Whereupon he took us to a decent hotel 
close by, under German management, and 
handed us in triumph to the proprietor. 

The first thing was a wash. The second 
was a meal. And because we thought it 
would be nice to have a change from the 
everlasting coffee of the Continent, we de- 
cided to take tea with our refreshments. 

We learn by experience—some of us! It 
was by this means that we arrived at the 
knowledge that, as makers of decent tea, 
the people of the Continent are not always 
in the top row. I was pouring out the 
liquid when a cry of dismay from Crump 
stayed mv hand. 

“ Man," he explained, “let it 
awhile! Look at the colour of it ! " 

Well, I looked at the colour of it, and 
there was none. Paler and more frightened 
tea I have rarely seen. I felt quite sorry 
for it, and let it stand awhile." 

* Tea wants to draw," said Crump, with 
an air of knowledge. Give the poor thing 
a chance!” 

All I know is that if this particular tea 
wanted to “draw,” it was unsuccessful. 
Five minutes' patient waiting made no 
difference to its pallid look, so I prepared 
Crump a cup. He took a mouthful, swal- 
lowed it with evident effort, and then 
deliberately emptied his cup back into the 
tea pot. 

Poor thing," he murmured, it's really 
too weak to be out alone!“ 

Then he beckoned the waiter, and asked 
for another tea-leaf ; and this violent remedy 
failing, he fell back upon coffee. 

Milan is one of Italy's largest and finest 
cities—a central pivot for the north of the 
country, and with radiating lines and water- 
ways in all directions. More than two 
hundred years B.c. the Romans, who got up 
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touring parties on a scale unparalleled in 
history, conquered it, and it was known 
then as Mediolanum. It had even then 
been in existence for some four hundred 
years or ao. 

Little Mediolanum waxed exceeding strong 
for a time, but in later years—after the 
lapse of more than a thousand years from 
the Roman conquest—it sank pretty well to 
nothing, through the unkind attentions of 
its enemies, who burnt and destroved bits 
of it whenever they got a chance. I believe 


the only portion of this first city still left 


is the long row of high columns in the Corso 
Porta Ticinese. They stand at the side of 
the busy street, battered, chipped, cracked, 
and in parts girt round with iron bands to 
keep their stout old hearts from breaking. 
& monument of maybe two thousand years' 
endurance; and their scars are honourable 
wounds. 

Out of the old life, however, rose the new, 
and Mediolanum, changing its features, 
changed its name also to the present shorter 
one of Milan. This takes us back to about 
the middle of the twelfth century; and if 
I wanted to become a public nuisance I 
might enumerate a few of the founders and 
destroyers of this city of eventful life. 

Since those days Milan has gone up and 
down, but more up than down. A busy 
commercial city, it stands upon a small 
river, open to navigation. The name of 
that river—the Olona—is not perhaps 
generally known ; indeed, I had to hunt it 
up for myself; but I got hold of it, and 
pass it on to others less enlightened. From 
it three canal-ways run out, to connect the 
city with the lakes Maggiore and Como, and 
the rivers Adda, Po, and Ticino. From this 
town, too, railway lines shoot out to France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Genoa, Venice, Rome, 
and Brindisi. In the fifteenth century 

That comes of letting Crump air himself 
too familiarly. He discovered Ewas writing 
up a most useful and interesting account of 
Milan (mainly true), and he at once said 
that if I'd come all the way to the sunny 
south just to sit in an hotel and scribble 
rubbish, all he could say was, there was no 
accounting for some people's tastes. I found 
he could say a good deal more than that, 
however, and by the time he had finished 
the thread of my pretty little treatise was 
snapped. 

We wandered out into the streeta again. 
It would never have done to let Crump 
loose in this fascinating and splendid city 
alone. He would have come back, his 
pockets bulging out with all kinds of knick- 
knacks he was unable to resist, and about a 
ten-centime piece to enable him to get back 
to London. And I should have had to be 
his support and stay till we were home once 
more. 

I had visited the place many years before, 
and had a dim recollection of the way to 
the centre of the great web. So I led my 
friend under the arch of the city gate 
opposite the Central Station (Porta Um- 
berto), and we footed it down the long 
street. 

Milan has several of these city gates— 
Porta Genova, Porta Ticinese, and so forth 
—and is built in two rough circles, as 
though it had grown like the section of an 
oak and had reached the second segment. 
Electric trams run from the Cathedral 
Square to each of the outer gates, and an 
encircling tram-line girds the city, meetin 
these radiating routes at the gates, an 
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making a kind of web of lines. The com- 
munication is excellent, and the system 
works splendidly. The waiter had told us 
that Milan possessed some two thonsand 
trams, and Crump informed me, when the 
waiter had withdrawn, that ho should not 
be surprised if the fellow was telling lies. 
Anyhow, it was plain, after a few hours 
here, that the number of cars was very 
large. 

About twenty minutes’ stroll brought us 
to the Piazza della Scala, and from here 
we cut across into the Gallerie Vittoria 
Emanuele. These arcades make a most 
attractive and fashionable lounge and 
shopping centre. The glass roofs are some 
ninety-four feet above the ground. The 
gallerics are in the form of a cross, the 
central portion being an octagon, and here 
the domed roof is about one hundred and 
cighty fect above us. The base of the cross 
runs out, under a magnificent arch, into the 
Piazza del Duomo (the Cathedral Square), 
after traversing the colonnaded shop frontage 
of the square. 

I knew what was coming when we 
emerged from the gallery, and I bade Crump 
get ready for a surprise. We drew a deep 
breath, and stepped out into the dazzling 
sunlight. My companion glanced round. 
Then he said : 

„Oh. my stars!“ 

I don't blame him. I was taken aback 
in the same way myself years ago, when I 
got my first view of this great square. 

We saw a wide, open square, around 
which innumerable tramcars were swinging 
—a square surrounded by huge buildings, 
5 shops and palatial hotels, and, on 
the side where we stood, the imposing 
colonnade; a square decked at one end 
with bright flower-beds, in the centre of 
which stood a noble equestrian statue of 
Victor Emmanuel rr. 

We saw all this, I say: but I fear I give 
the wrong impression. True, we saw it all, 
and took in every point of its many charms, 
but not at that first look. l 

How could we? Our eyes were caught 
and enchained first of all by the central 
glory of the piazza—the marble monument 
of dazzling beauty uplifting ita forest of 
glittering pinnacles to the blue heavens. 
This vision of the famous cathedral of Milan 
is a thing to remember—to be recalled under 
gloomier skies, a thing apart. No dream or 
fantasy approaches it for glorv. 

The marble mass shone there before us, 
and we stood and stecped.our senses in the 
sight. Then we toppled right down from 
the skies as a voice exclaimed in our 
ears : 

'* You like-a see my cameos—yes ? ” 

An Italian vouth was before us, a tray 
of cut cameos supported by straps from his 
shoulders. We eyed his wares in distrust. 
They certainly were tasteful, but I feared 
greatly for Crump. 

“I take-a chinka lira (five francs) eash 
for dese-a. 

I shook my head twice, once for myself 
and once for my weaker comrade. Promptly 
he drew forth another sliding tray from 
beneath. 

“ Dese-a sheeper—tree lira.” 

“No!” 

A heart broken look, then an appeal. 

** Wot de last-a price you pay? 

The spirit of bargain flamed up in my 
dear friend. 

“Sixpence ! " he answered coolly. 


Oh, dey cost-a me two lira eash before 
I cut-a dem! 

We moved slowly off, one last despairing 
cry in our ears: 

*" Wot de last-a price you pay ? " 

Even as we stepped into the road another 
youth accosted us. 

* You want-a picksher pos’-carts ? ” 

“Wrong!” cried Crump. “We notta 
wanta ! ” 

And to the tune “Ten carts 
lira," we escaped again. 

The marble glory in front drew us, and 
we answered to the call. We had just got 
safely over the road, and on to the central 
pavement of the square when we suffered 
attack from the rear. 

“ Signori ! 

We hastened wildly forward. 

** Signori ! ” louder and more insistent. 

* Who are you calling names ? " sang out 
Crump recklessly, half-turning. The move- 
ment was fatal; it enabled the enemy to 
catch up and close with us. 

This time it was jewellery—fascinating 
necklaces, neat mosaic brooches, finger- 
rings, and the like. 

“* Wot I show-a you. signori ? ”’ 

Crump hesitated and was lost. 

“ Surely," I cried, ** you're never going to 
get yourself a necklace, Crump ! ” 

He paid no heed. 

These brooches," he exclaimed, “aren't 
half bad." 

“ I make-a dem all self. On'y una lira," 
said the vendor, with a sweet smile. 

It scemed cheap enough, but the Italian 
instinct for bargain must be met. 
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* Eighty centimi.” 

“Come on," said Crump, catching my 
arm. 

* Feefty centimi, signori! 
timi. Make-a dem ail self.” 

Crump took up a small heart-shaped 
brooch with yellow-metal frame filled with 
tiny specks of coloured glass. 

“ This would just suit ——-' 

I looked at him questioningly, and he 
blushed. 

“Well, never mind," he continued 
hurriedly, I'll take a couple at fifty 
centimes each, Jacopo.“ 

And Jacopo," bathed in smiles, handed 
them over. 

You would never believe how hard it 
became to reach the cathedral after this. 
As the vultures scent the fallen body on the 
plain, and quickly gather from all quarters 
of the heavens, so from every quarter of the 
square the itinerant vendors of knick- 
knacks and postcards spied our one pur- 
chase and drew near. It was only by seizing 
Crump's hand and dragging him forcibly 
forward that we reached the steps unhurt. 

We passed under the sculptured portico, 
after admiring ite outer marvels, into the 
re-echoing temple. Oh, the contrast! Out- 
side the glare and heat of the fierce sun, 
strong still, although the afternoon was 
well advanced; inside, softened light and 
sweet coolness. Noise and confusion of a 
busy world without; within, calm stillness 
and a sacred peace. 

Heads bared, we stood a moment on the 
threshold, waiting to bathe our senses in 
the spirit of the place. The bother and 
bustle, the jest and jostle of the world so 
close behind us was fading from our minds, 
and the soft quietness of the great cathedral 
slowly wrapt us round. 

I have visited many temples, both upon 
our own island and on the Continent, but 
none like this. It stands out alone. In 
point of age it cannot trace its years so far 
backward into the centuries as many others, 
being begun about 1386; but in point of 
size it is said to be surpassed in Europe by 
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two others only (St. Peter’s, Rome, anil the 
cathedral at Seville); and in point of beauty 
I cau well imagine it is à tvpe by itself. 
The Milanese regard it lovingly as the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

Could I remember one tithe of the many 
monuments within its walls, or particulars 
of the gloriously coloured windows, of what 
avail to repeat them here? Suttice it to 
recall one object especially striking—the 
marble statue of St. Bartholomew. 

"Dis a marvel of sculpture, yet a grue- 
some marvel withal. The saint stands 
erect, the muscles and veins of his agonise:l 
body exposed to the wondering gaze ; and, 
hanging over his arm—horrthile risu /—is 
the ghastly coat of skin which has been 
torn from him in his martyrdom. I chanced 
to show an old divine on one occasion a 
picture of this strange statue, and remarked 
that the subject seemed a terrible one to 
perpetuate in such a place. The ghastly 
horror of the thing appeared too awful to 
contemplate. 

He answered quietly, thinking of the 
tortured saint : 

" His God was with him." 

I had no more to say; but the words 
have often rung in my ears. I commend 
them to you who may chance to read this, 
as they commended themselves to me—the 
shortest and most satisfactory explanation 
of all that has been endured, or shall yet be 
endured, for the cause of right in the world. 

The pavement of this temple is a mosaic 
of differently coloured marbles, and the great 
roof is upheld by fifty marble pillars, each 
twelve feet in diameter. We spent some 
little time in the cathedral, visiting many 
of the side.chapels and other parts of 
interest, and then made our wav to the door 
through which one gains admission to the 
roof. 'The fee for an ascent is twenty-five 
centimi per person, and the climb is rendered 
comparatively easy by short flights of broad 
marble steps with a square platform at each 
turning. The roof itself consists of huge 
marble slabs, and one walks over long 
wooden platforms from end to end, whilst 
steeper steps outside lead to the higher 
central portions and the tower. Over two 
thousand statues adorn this marvellous roof 
and the niches of the building, and one may 
well spend considerable time here; indeed, 
there is à guide stationed at the top, who, 
for & lira per person, will conduct parties 
round. The view of Milan and the far- 
distant Alps white-draped in their eternal 
snows (which are at times visible) alone 
repays the trouble of ascent, apart from the 
other wonders to be seen. 

When we emerged from the cathedral we 
made a hurried dash across what Crump 
termed the danger zone," but before we 
reached the safe shelter of the arcades we 
had had to buy a packet of pieture- post- 
cards, and had repulsed two cameo gentle- 
men. 

Although I have not mentioned the sub- 
ject before, it may well be guessed that in 
the heat of sunny Italy we were never for 
long entirely free from thirst. Entirely 
free! Why, most times we were more 
anxious for something to drink than for 
anything else Italy could give us, and we 
each disposed of more lemonade, soda- 
water, and the like than we should have 
thought possible in London, yet we thirsted 
as fiercely as ever shortly after every 
draught ; and, therefore, when I suggested, 
upon entering the Victor Emmanuel Gallery 
once more, that we should sit at one of the 
tables and take iced soda-water and fruit- 
juice, Crump slapped me on the back 
(luckily my headache was gone), and said 
he never knew I had so much sense. 

So we joined two or three score of quaffing, 
chatting Milanese, and gave our orders. 
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The waiter brought the syphon and glasses 
with their portion of fruit.juice ready for 
mixing, two straws (to the ends of which 
we were presently to become attached), and 
the ice-bowl. He brought also for each of 
us & glass of clear iced water, and this. 
though acceptable, struck us as peculiar, 
for we noticed that each customer, no matter 
what he had ordered to drink, received first 
the tumbler of cold water; and we learnt, 
by inquiry, that in the hot weather it. was 
the recognised practice to provide this, and 
that the Milanese drank a great deai of 
water. 

Good luck to them!" cried Crump, 
Here's to the man that invented the 
notion.” 

Whereupon we raised our glasses together 
and drank off the sweet draughts, happy 
smiles lighting up our perspiring faces. 

As we sat there, between the refreshing 
sips, we discussed our movements for the 
morrow. With the help of a small pam- 
phlet guide presented to us at the hotel, 
and previous knowledge of the place gained 
in that flying visit years before, I procecded 
to pour instruction into my friend's erratic 
ears. 

I think to-night we'll just have a look 
at the shops, and take a turn in one of the 
parks." 

Hear hear!” put in Crump. ‘Is my 
hat on straight, and do you reckon this tie 
suits me ? ” 

I simply took no notice. 

„Then to-morrow we'll visit the Arena, 
and take a look at the G.P.O. and some of 


the principal thoroughfares. Oh—and we 
mustn't forget the Brera!“ 

“Whats that?" asked Crump sus- 
picionsly. 


I informed him that the Brera was one of 
the notable places in Milan, a feature of 
art-loving Italy—in fact, the  picture- 
gallery. 

He looked at me coldly. Crump is one 
whose enthusiasm for art can be damped 
without any tremendous effort. 

“I thought as much,” he said dryly. 
Well. I once knew a chap that used to 
visit religiously every single art gallery he 
could get hold of.” 

" Yes ? " I said interrogatively. 

“ Well, he died!“ 

Anyone who did not know the worthy 
Crump would have been misled by this 
startling statement into the assumption that 
the gentleman of whom he spoke so em- 
phatically had died of an overdose of pic. 
tures—a sort of “ art-disease," so to speak. 
But I was not to be fooled too easily. 

“You don’t mean to insinuate, you 
shameless lunatic,” I replied, “that your 
friend died because of his love for paint- 
ings!” 

Oh, no!” was the cool rejoinder. “I 
never said anything of the kind. As a 
matter of fact, it was the shock of a railway 
accident that finished him. But then, you 
know," he added, “ his constitution had 
been previously weakened by these excesses 
I told you of.“ 

I pooh-poohed the whole thing. I ex- 
plained that, anyhow, we had our duty to 
perform. The man who professed to have 
done Milan, and who left out the Brera, 
would be the laughing-stock of Europe, I 
explained. And Crump said : 

" Oh, all right! What must be, must 
be—but I wish it mustn't ! " 

What can you do with a person of such 
abandoned tastes? I refused to continue 
the subject, and we contented ourselves 
with watching the Milanese around taking 
their Milan ease in conjunction with our- 
selves. 

And now,” said Crump, after a long and 
pleasant rest now, my venerable chicken, 
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for the first part of our excellent programme. 
We'll go and have a look at the shops—to 
buy or not buy, that is the question." 

And we passed out into the busy world 
again. 

Milan, like all Continental cities, has some 
excellent public statues. The two that 
most impressed us were the splendid eques- 
trian representation of Victor Emmanuel u. 
and the erection in honour of Italy's hero, 
Garibaldi. I suppose, indeed, there are few 
towns in the country that have no statue to 
this lover of his land. 

We spent the last hour or two of the 
evening in the park behind the castle. 
This castle, by the bye, is a relic of the 
Middle Ages, and I believe saw its palmiest 
days in the fifteenth century, when, after it 
had suffered destruction, it was rebuilt at 
the instigation of Sforza, who used it as a 
means of keeping his grip upon the city. 
They say the Sforza family made much 
gaiety in Milan, and generally did ‘the 
grand " in the hopes of making the people 
quite contented and taking their attention 
off the menace of the fort. But 'tis a 
delicate task, this of holding a community 
by the scruff of the neck with one hand 
and trying to stroke it into à good humour 
with the other, and I don't think Francesco 
Sforza, Esq., quite succeeded. The castle 
has been recently renovated, and is now 
used for municipal purposes. 

The park is at the back of this building, 
and at the far end is the Arch of Peace, a sort 
of miniature of the Arc de Triomphe at Paris. 

At the side of this park is the arena, a 
large walled enclosure for races and the 
like, erected in 1805. Close by this a large 
area of ground was boarded off from the 
prying eyes of the Milanese and Crump and 
myself, notices here and there stating that 
inside was the site for the International 
Exhibition of 1906. 

We did our duty next morning by visitin 
the Brera Gallery, well worth the time an 
money (one lira) spent for admission. On 
the whole, Crump acquitted himself very 
creditably. When he saw I would not listen 
to the shameless suggestion that I should 
pay for him as well as myself because hie 
only went to oblige me, he gave way with 
a good grace; but I fear he rejoiced in- 
wardly when I said it was time to leave, 
and once more we were in the street. 

The charm of many of the streets of 
Italian towns is their irregularity and the 
quaint colours and shapes of the buildings. 
Present-day Milan is probably less con- 
spicuous than most towns for this, its chief 
streets being considerably modernised, in 
is of its ancient pedigree; for, verily, 
this nervous, energetic place bears its age 
with marvellous vigour. But from out the 
Piazza del Duomo, to which again and again 
9 gravitate, as drawn irresistibly, the 

usy Via Torino (Turin Road) runs its long, 
straggling course, and is a typical street of 
the kind to which I refer. We strolled 
along this and the less interesting Corso 
Porta Ticinese till Crump inquired whether 
I intended to walk to the end of the world, 
because, if so, he would tram it back to the 
square and wait for me there. 

However, I cheered him up by pointing 
out that we had just reached our destina- 
tion, the old Roman pillars to which I have 
referred in an earlier part of this chapter. 
The sight of these battered columns along- 
side the electric-tram route is very striking, 
the greatest contrast between ancient and 
modern I can recall. Those active Romans 
little thought how, some two thousand 
years after they had retired from this life, 
Crump and I would be gaping up at their 
handiwork, and mopping our foreheads in 
the heat of the summer sun. 

One or two tram-rides from the Cathedral 
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Square to various gates gave us a good idea 
of the nature and extent of Milan. At each 
gate we observed the octroi officers keeping 
watch by their toll-houses for market-carts 
and g coming into the city ; and, near 
the Porta Venezia, Crump spied a building 
with a sign he did not understand—not that 
that in itself was anything unusual. It was 
something about Diana, he said, and he 
would thank me to explain, if I could. 

“My boy," I cried joyfully, you've 
struck the right note It’s ‘Bagni di 
Diana,' the Diana Swimming Baths. What 
do you say?” 

What did he say? Not much, but he 
dragged me across the road at breakneck 
speed, and five minutes later we were 
splashing about in a large open-air bath, set 
in a pleasant garden. We enjoyed a re- 
freshing bathe and swim under these new 
conditions, and Crump never got tired of 
telling me that but for him we should have 
missed the best part of Milan. 

That evening we were seated at an open- 
air café near the park. We had visited as 
much of Milan as we could cram in—its 

arks, its Centra] Post Office, with collecting- 

oxes for the various railway lines, its 
monuments, its streets, its art gallery, and 
we were taking a well-deserved rest, and 
the inevitable drink. 

“Phew!” said Crump. ‘I should never 
have believed one single man could have 
got so much thirst into his body as I’ve 
managed to feel to-day.” 


He put a fresh lump of ice into his fruit- 
juice and soda. We sat facing cach other, 
and on the intervening table our glasses 
grew steamy in the warm air, by reason of 
their chilly contents. Crump’s eye fell upon 
them, and his face took on a serious air. 

This must not be," he said, and shook 
his head at me. 

I stared. Surely the heat 
caught mine. He lifted his glass. 

" Let us dispel this coolness which has 
come between us," he said solemnly. 
Drink, pretty creature, drink ! " 

I tumbled to the wretch's meaning, and 
together we drained our glasses. 

So ended our last day in Milan. 


(To be contínued.) 
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THE CRICKET-BALL AND ITS RECORDS. 


x: [= ball shall weigh not less than five 
ounces and a-half, nor more than five 
ounces and three-quarters. It shall measure 
not less than nine inches, nor more than nine 
inches and one-quarter in circumference." 
So runs the fourth law of cricket, which deals 
with the most important accessory of the 
pne of games. aving provided for the 
, the laws pass on to other matters re- 
specting the government of the pastime; 
many of these are considerably longer and 
others decidedly more abstruse, but by far 
the most momentous of the laws is that 
simple definition of the “ leather," inasmuch 
as without the sphere the game of cricket 
never has, and never could be, played. 
Records of the cricket-ball are far from 
numerous, and they are far from being 
wilely known. Ask the ordinary man how 
far a cricket-ball can be bowled, and he, 
mindful of the length of the cricket-pitch 
and the inner meaning of “ four byes,” will 
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So little is known about the cricket-ball 
and its records that it is not at all certain 
that the effort generally regarded as the 
record throw was a Fond fide performance. 
The throw in question (140 yards 2 feet) is 
to the credit of R. Percival, who, on Easter 
Monday 1884, it is alleged, threw a cricket- 
ball on Durham Sands racecourse through a 
distance equivalent to the total length of 
Downing Street ; but it is frequently asserted 
that the throw of Ross Mackenzie at Toronto 
in 1872, though it was 1 foot 3 inches short 
of Percival’s, has a better claim for recogni- 
tion. In addition to these throws of un- 
doubtel merit there is yet another to be 
taken into  consideration—namely, that 


attributed to Billy the Aboriginal at Cler- 
mont, Australia, on December 19, 1872. 
Billy, it is asserted, covered 142} yards, 
" but," the report of the occurrence con- 
tinued, “ 24 yards were deducted to allow 
for any deviation." 


The cause for deduct- 


equipped for throwing can be gathered from 
the fact that his arm was said to be as thick 
as an ordinary man's thigh. Had he been 
at the zenith of his powers at the same time 
as Mr. Bendigo-Thompson, of Nottingham, 
& very interesting throwing tourney could 
have been arranged between them. Mr. 
Thompson, it should be explained, is credited 
with having thrown a stone 230 yards, say 
from Nelson's Column in Trafalgar Square 
into Charing Cross station-yard, which 
must be something approaching a record, 
lobbeJ—not threw—a cricket-ball 117 yards, 
and pitched a half-brick across the 
Trent, a distance, from bank to bank, of 
71 yards. 

An absolutely authentic throw of great 
merit was that of 138 yards 2 feet, by Mr. 
A. E. Manby at the South-Eastern Bank 
sports at Herne Hill in 1901; while that of 
Mr. W. F. Forbes (with a wind behind) at the 
Eton College sports of March 16, 1876, is a 
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give as his answer any 
distance from 150 to 200 
yards, for few people 
bear in mind the fact 
that in the days of long 
ago—that is to say, at 
the beginning of the 
nineteenth century 
William Bullen fre- 
quently bowled a ball 300 yards, which is 
equivalent to the distance extending from 
the Mansion House to Bow Church, and is 
only eighty-seven yards short of that which 
Mr. Edward Blackwell, the champion driver, 
despatched a rubber-cored golf-ball on the 
famous occasion when he drove a ball from 
the eighteenth tee at St. Andrews to the 
steps of the club-house. At this rate, the 
reader scarcely needs to be told, a very fast 
bowler might propel a ball one mile in 
the course of one over, or through the 
greatest length of Great Britain in less than 
half the number of overs delivered by Hirst 
in the course of the season of 1906. 
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ing 2} yards is to this day something of a 
mystery to English cricketers who are wont 
to measure a throw from the thrower in a 
straight line to where the ball first alights. 
In all probability the explanation lies in the 
fact that the length of Billy’s throw, equiva- 
lent to the distance separating Bedford 
Street from Southampton Street, Strand, 
was a matter of estimate ; certainly until the 
conditions are certified to and the cause for 
deduction explained it is to be feared that 
this effort, together with that of George 
Brown of Brighton, must be relegated to the 
“ doubtfuls." 

In justice to the memory of that redoubt- 
able bowler, George Brown, whose bowling 
was so fast that he had to have two long- 
stops, one of whom padded his breast with 
straw, it must be pointed out that his record 
throw of 137 yards on Wolverton or Walder- 
ton Common in 1817 was never claimed to 
have been made with a ball of full weight, 
the avoirdupois of the sphere in question 
being 44 ounces. That Brown was fully 
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school record that promises to hold good 
for many a day. 

A propos of schoolboy throwing, the 
5 best on record was Mr. E. B. 

awcett's throw of 126 yards 6 inches at 
Brighton College in 1857, while other 
memorable throws were those of Mr. A. R. 
Don Wauchope (Fettes, 1880), 122 yards; 
Mr. S. H. Gathy (Winchester, 1868), 119 
yards; Mr. F. Armatt (Repton, 1884), 118 
yards 2 feet; Mr. A. C. Allnutt (Charter- 
house, 1892), 118 yards 1 inch; Mr. T. S. 
Baker (Lancing College, 1867), 117 yards; 
Mr. G. 8. Richardson (Rossall, 1880), 117 
yards ; Mr. W. H. Game (Sherborne, 1872), 
116 yards 11 inch; Mr. W. H. Croker 
(Cheltenham College, 1864), 115 yards 2 feet 
2 inches; R. Stuart-King (Felsted, 1880), 
114 yards 2 feet 64 inches; Mr. A. G. Kent 
(Merchant Taylors' School, 1893), 113 yards 
2 feet 7 inches ; Mr. A. Knowles (Uppingham 
1863), 112 yards 2 feet 6 inches ; Mr. J. R. 
Napier (Marlborough, 1878), 111 yards 
6 inches ; A. G. McHutcheon (Mill Hill, 1895), 
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111 vards ; and F. W. D. Bendall (Ipswich 
Grammar School, 1901), 110 yards 2 feet 
6 inches. 

The promise that Mr. W. H. Game showed 
at Sherborne was fully borne out when he 
went up to Oxford, where he gained his 
“ blue " for cricket and Rugby football, and 
where on March 13, 1873, he threw 127 yards 
1 foot 3 inches. 

With respect to record hits, it is believed 
that the most lengthy drive was 175 yards 
from hit to pitch, say from the Strand to the 
Embankment down Surrey Street—a stroke 
accomplished by Mr. W. Fellowes when 
practising on the Christ Church ground, 


Oxford, in 1856. The honour of bowling ' 


the ball to be treated in this strenuous 
manner fell to a player named Rogers, who 
must have felt duly thankful that the hit 
was not made in the course of a match. 

So far as the most lengthy hit in a match 
is concerned, probably the honour is Mr. 
Vivian Frank Shergold Crawford’s, in view 
of the fact that when playing against 
Gloucestershire at Bristol in 1890 he hit a 
ball from Paish over the pavilion and out of 
the ground, a distance of 160 yards. Mr. 
C. I. l'hornton, in 1871, hit à ball in practice 
from in front of the pavilion at Brighton 
that, after pitching, rolled down to the 
Western Road, the distance from hit to 
pitch being 168 yards; but so far as serious 
cricket is concerned, his most lengthy stroke 
was made for the Orleans Club against the 
Australians, when he despatched the ball 
152 yards, a distance also accomplished by 
him at Canterbury in the course of à North 
v. Nouth match. 

Mr. Bonnor, the Australian hitter of 
renown, hit & ball at Mitcham in the course 
of practice 147 yards, and in his native land 
he is credited with a stroke that despatched 
the ball over a fence, a garden, a river, and 
a field beyond; but as the hit was not 
measured, it cannot seriously vie with his 
practice stroke at Melbourne that sent the 
ball 160 yards. Mr. W. H. Fowler is to-day 
more renowned for his golfing ability than 
for his prowess in the cricket-field. In 1882, 
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however, it was as a cricketer that he excelled, 
and that he was a very useful all-round 
player can be gathered from the fact that for 
Somerset against M.C.C. and Ground in that 
year he accomplished the “ hat trick " in 
the first innings of M.C.C. and followed it up 
by scoring 23 runs in six hits, one a hard, 
straight drive right out of Lord's cricket 
ground—a hit that measured 157 yards. 

In the course of the summer of 1905 Mr. 
W. Brearley, the Lancashire fast bowler, 
hit Mr. W. B. Burns's middle stump with a 
no-ball that sent the bails spinning 4S 
yards, or within eight vards of the dis- 
tance (166 feet) that W. Largwell, when 
playing for Stourbridge against Kidder- 
minster, despatched a bail in 1903. This 
feat, though distinctly unusual, is a very 
good distance behind the record, which is 
now held by Mold, who, at the Oval in 
1896, bowled Lohmann with a ball that 
sent the bail flving 63 yards 6 inches, not, 
as might be imagined, directly over the 
wicket-keeper’s head, but right away to leg 
near the scoring-board. A propos of this 
eccentricity on the part of the bails it is 
interesting to note that the fast bowler 
Brown on one occasion sent down a ball that 
hit the stumps in such a manner that the 
bails flew back as far as the bowler's wicket. 

In addition to Mold’s record some very 
noteworthy feats have been performed by 
other bowlers. Thus in 1867 Howitt, when 
bowling for the United All England Eleven 
against XXII. of the Hull Mechanics’ In. 
stitution, hit a bail right out of the ground, 
a distance of 60 yards; and in 1881 Mr. 
H. Rotherham, when bowling for Uppingham 
Rovers v. Gentlemen of Derbyshire, dis- 
missed Mr. D. H. Docker with a ball that 
sent the bail 62 yards from the wicket— 
a feat only eclipsed by that of Mold, 
and, perhaps, by a bowler named Boake, 
who, when playing at Melbourne in the 
vicinity of the Yarra River, despatched 
& bail out of the ground and into the river, 
whence it was not retrieved, according 
to the legend, until it had floated several 
miles. 


The ball with which Fielder bowled 
Tyldesley on last May 23 sent the bail sixty 
paces behind the wicket, but the exact 
distance has not, at the moment of writing, 
transpired. 

‘The greatest distance which a stump, 
uprooted from the ground by a fast ball, 
has been carried before it came to rest is 
believed to be not more than 40 feet. 
The late Mr. H. W. Fellowes, whose bowling 
was of the hurricane or.ler, is said to have 
hit a stump with such force that its 
progress was not arrested until the long- 
stop brought it to a close by a more or 
less brilliant catch, after it had travelled 
11 yards. 

The highest speed at which a ball has been 
bowled can scarcely be arrived at, for obvious 
reasons, but a series of interesting experi- 
ments made at Woolwich Arsenal some years 
ago, when Mr. C. T. B. Turner bowled 
through the electric screens in use for 
measuring the velocity of projectiles, elicited 
the fact, which few people had recognised 
before, that even a medium-paced bowler 
can despatch a ball at the rate of 81 feet per 
second, which is at a speed of 55} miles an 
hour. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that Mr. Brearley, the Australian ligntning 
bowler Mr. Jones and Mr. Cotter, Mold an 
Richardson, among others, bowled con- 
siderably faster than Mr. Turner, and, 
consequently, in excess of the average speed 
of the ''Cornish-Riviera" express that 
runs 226 miles without a stop in 4 hours 
7 minutes. How much faster these trundlers 
deliver the ball it is impossible to say, but 
even in the event of the increase in pace not 
exceeding 10 per cent. their speed would 
amount to upwards of 60 miles an hour; 
that is to say, if a sufficient supply of fast 
bowlers was forthcoming and each man 
delivered his ball at the moment at which 
his predecessor's arrived in a line with him, 
it would be possible to cover a distance 
equivalent to the greatest length of Great 
Britain in 10 hours or bowl to the moon 
in 166 days, which is practically the length 
of the first-class cricket season. 
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MY FIRST WATCH, AND HOW I KILLED THE FIRE-DEMON. 


Ws I was a boy I used to spend my 

birthdays with Geoffry Winnell, the 
elder son of Mr. Roger Winnell, a very 
kindly disposed, but eccentric old gentle- 
man, who owned Winnell Hall and a thousand 
acres around it. 

Geoffry’s birthday fell on the same day 
as mine, though he was two years older, 
and each of us had a younger brother, so 
that, as Cicely Winnell said, we were like 
four doorsteps one above the other. We 
chimed in very well together, and my 
brother and myself were made so free and 
welcome at Winnell that it was really like 
a second home to us. 

The day came of my fourteenth birthday, 
and I remember it well. We were all seated 
at dinner in the old oak.panelled parlour, 
discussing a crisply roasted sparerib of pork, 
and delicious apple-pudding, when suddenly 
a very loud rap thundered at the front door, 
and a minute later a maidservant entered 
with a comparatively small, square-shaped, 
round-topped parcel, which she announced 
was for Mr. Fred. 

She brought it round the large table to 
me, and I took it in surprise. I had received 
my presents much earlier in the day, and 
the whity-brown paper enwrapping this 
parcel was soiled and crumpled. 
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Open it, Fred! Let us see what it is," 
cried the boys round the table. 

I glanced at Cicely, Mr. Winnell’s only 
daughter, who was much older than her 
brothers and acted as the mistress of the 
house, both her own mother and her step- 
mother having died. 

Open it, Fred.“ growled Mr. Winnell, 
in a very gruff voice, as he looked away into 
the stack-yard which he could see through 
one of the windows. Apparently he was 
deeply interested in something that was 
going on outside the house, and scarcely 
knew what was proceeding in the room. 

I cut the string and pushed back the thin 
paper, and behold, a loaf of bread appeared. 

Loud laughter rang round the room. 

* Some one's hoaxing you," cried Geoffry. 

„There's a letter," cried Arthur, his 
brother. 

I turned the loaf round, and as I did so 
an envelope, thin and soiled, fell with the 
paper to the table. 

picked up the letter and found it ad- 
dressed— 


MR. FRED HUNGERFORD, 
The Time o' day boy, 
Winnell.“ 


* Open it! Read it ! " cried the lads, while 


Cicely looked on with kindly wonder in her 
gentle eyes. 

I tore open the envelope, and found 
within, a single sheet of notepaper, with the 
marks as of sooty fingers upon it, and 
these lines: 


“When I broke my poor leg, 
On a sultry day in June, 
Along come Mister Fred 
And brought me help right soon. 


* When, weak and full of woe, 
With my broken lez I lay, 
Along oome Mister Fred 
To pass the time o' day. 


“T seed he had no watch— 
Full oft I heard him say, 
* I'll go to see the clock, 
To tell the time o' day." 


“But now he walks the street 
With silver chain 80 gay; 
The gals, all laughing, cry : 
‘He's got the time o' day.’ 


* Mrs. Brooms, also called 
* Queen of the Chimbley Sweepe,’ 
’cos her husband is the best chimbley sweep 
in town when he keeps off the drink." 


The room rang with merriment; even 
Cicely laughed till the tears ran down her 


cheeks, and Mr. Winnell guffawed once or 
twice before he lookel out again to the 
stack-yard. 

As for me, my cheeks were burning. I 
foresaw how unmercifully I should be chaffed 
by the boys at school over this business. 
I had never spoken to the Queen of the 
Chimney-sweeps in my life, and why should 
she send me a loaf of bread ? 

I turned it about in amazement. 

There, there, get on with your dinner," 

owlei Mr. Winnell almost testily—I knew 

im too well to think he was really angry. 
‘* Cicely, give Fred another piece of pudding," 
he added. 

“ Ha ! " I cried suddenly. 

In turning the loaf about I had at length 
noticed à spot on one of the smooth sides 
where it had apparently been cut and the 
piece replaced with such care that the 
severance was scarcely visible. 

Quickly I removed it, and inside the loaf 


saw a square white box; eagerly I dug it 


out, took off the lid, and then saw what I 
thought was one of the prettiest sights I 
had ever beheld—namely, a silver watch 
with gold hands, the seconds hand ticking 
round merrily, and coiled round the watch, 
lying so softly on its bed of cotton-wool, a 
silver chain. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed in triumph, “ here 
is the time o' day." 

The boys rose from their seats and 
crowded round me, Geoffry pulling out his 
watch to compare with mine, and Cicely 
looking on sympathetically. Mr. Winnell 
had now risen from the table and was 
devoting his whole attention to the stack- 
yard. 

I saw the whole affair now. It was Mr. 
Winnell’s doing, and I lingered behind after 
the others had trooped out of the room to 
thank him, and if my words were blundering 
they were certainly sincere. 

The old gentleman seemed very pleased 
as he said kindly, '' Oh, it’s all right, Fred; 
it’s all right." Then he settled himself 
down in his armchair by the fire and threw 
his handkerchief over his head preparatory 
to a nap. 

That evening I had to return home alone, 
for my brother, having something of a cold 
on the chest," as Mr. Winnell phrased it, 
was to stay the night at Winnell. The last 
words I heard as I left the house were 
directions given in the gruffest of voices 
for the speedy preparation of posset and 
poultice for that boy's" cold. These 
remedies had been used by Mr. Winnell's 
mother and his grandmother at the same 
house years before, and in his opinion nothing 
could beat them. 
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With my new friend ticking in my waist- 
coat-pocket I set forth. The night was cold 
and the sky heavy; the keen, north wind 
portended snow. 

My nearest way led through a deep, dark 
lane with high, thick hedges such as flourish 
in some parts of Hampshire. I own that 
my heart beat a trifle faster as I entered this 
short cut, for it was black as ink, and I 
remembered a robbery that had taken place 
in it not long before. 

Suppose some one should attempt to 
steal my beautiful new watch! Anger 
surged through my heart at the very thought. 
* I would fight him," I said, to the very 
death.”’ 

I went on, slowly at first, then faster, 
and suddenly stood stone still A turn in 
the road revealed a most hideous object. 

It appeared to be a man grinning with 
fire; that is, his eyes, nostrils, and mouth 
all gleamed with fire, while his outstretched 
hand also shone with flame. The light from 
these illuminations revealed the dim outlines 
of his figure, which appeared gigantic in 
the gloom. 

A cold shiver passed over me at the sight, 
and I confess I felt a bit frightened. Should 
J go on or should I creep back and go home 
the longer way. If I did, no one would 
know, or, if they knew, they would not blame 
me! ö 

But the feeling was only momentary. 
Where was my determination of a moment 
ago? “I will see what this thing is," I 
said. If it is alive I doubt if it has heard 
me yet, and if it is not alive I have no need 
to fear it. Stay, some one may be with it ! 
It cannot be here for nothing." Silently I 
stole onward. 

Nearer and nearer I came to the fire- 
demon and it did not move. Suddenly 
I rushed at it, mounted the bank on which 
it stood, and struck at it with my clenched 


fist. It leaned to one side; I struck again 
and again, and at last I laughed aloud. 
The mystery was solved. Turnips had 


been carefully hollowed out and slits made for 
nose, eyes, mouth, and fingers; and candles 
had been placed within. The turnip for 
the head was mounted on a pole, and cross- 
pieces stood for arms and shoulders, while 
the whole had been draped, as needed, to 
resemble a huge man. My feelings were 
so aroused that, wrenching up the main 
stick from the ground, I did not pause 
till the whole was smashed and beaten to 
atoms. 

That done, I hurried home, feeling that 
I mM indeed a double birthday story to 
te 

Mr. Winnell was very angry when next 
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day he learned the news, for the hedge 
where the fire-demon stool was his property. 
Investigations cast suspicion on an ill- 
conditioned farm lad, named Joe Gurlick, 
but nothing could be proved against him 
at the time. Mr. Winnell. in a rare departure 
from his usual reticence, declared to my 
father his opinion that Joe was not alone in 
the matter, but that it had something to 
do with poachers " ; it was intended to be 
a help and a guide to men from a distance. 
And this, indeed, proved to be the case; 
but happily I had been able to spoil their 


flaming signpost. 


The Force of Habit. 
TRIPPER : “ Hello! Are you there?” 


2 — 


The Past —1807. 


A LINE of battleships, weather-worn, under 

easy sail, swaying about; cruisers, 
frigates, sloops, brigs, etc., near the admiral's 
ship, tacking on and off, their bulging white 
sails filling and backing, and now and again 
flapping with sharp reports. 

The admirals are holding a council of war 
in private. The sentry at the cabin door, 
standing as stiff as his own ramrod in his 
flintlock, keeps intruders away. The door 
opens, a young lieutenant is called. Mr. 
Nisbit, says the admiral, signal the 
cruisers to close in and send their captains 
aboard." “ Aye, aye, your honour.” 


OUR NAVY—PAST AND PRESENT. 


By CHARLES J. DE Lacy. 


Up go the signals, and after, perhaps, an 
hour or so all cruisers are alongside, and are 
seen lowering boats, slung out, probably from 
the yardarms, with tackle ; S hon the boats 
are afloat, down drop the crews and the 
officer. They pull to the flagship, and after 
considerable gymnastic performance between 
bobbing boat and rolling battleship are on 
board at last. 

The instructions are given to search in 
this or that direction. After the business of 
the service is done, it would be. Steward, 
pass alonga bottle of rum and some crackers," 
and probably a cut from any cold meat 
going, and finishing up with “ Your health, 
gentlemen," and "I will give you ' King 


George. Now, gentlemen, you all have 
your instructions—otf you go to your ships 
and lose no time." 

Away go the officers who command the 
eyes of the fleet. Arrived on board, instruc- 
tions are given: All hands make sail. 
Quartermaster, make it so many points to 
the westward,” etc. etc., or Master gunner, 
see all the guns are properly secured with 
double lashings, we are going to carry on." 
“ Aye, aye, sir." 

This order is important, as the long line of 
32-pounders on the old carriages with four 
wooden wheels, if once they got on the run 
of a rolling deck would speedily batter 
everything before them ; even six or seven 
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loose would probably be sufficient, if allowed 
to run over to the lee side, to send the vessel 
on her beam-ends, and most likely make her 
turn turtle, like the Royal George. 

All this time sail is crowded on, the great 
white wings are spread to a vast height, 
men swarm up, doing things aloft that would 
not bring discredit to an acrobat perform- 
ance at a modern music-hall (and no net 
under). 

As the noble frigate plunges forward into 
the seas, she buries her beautifully carved 
figurehead in snow-white foam, and it pours 
out of the ports, drenches the forecastle, and 
rushes aft. Now commences a truly awful 
din as she lashes over in the freshening 
breeze—the creaking of hundreds of blocks, 
the guns along the decks working and 
fidgeting and straining at their lashings as 
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glasses now in use, but the cumbersome old 
long glass of bygone years. Now a some- 
thing is seen ; is it the sun shining on a larger 
crest of wave or is it a sail? It is pointed 
out; the keen grey eyes of all watch. There 
appear two or three specks of light. No; 
yes! Sir, it's the enemy!“ Signal to the 
vessels About ship.’ ” “ Hurrah ! and may 
we soon get at ’em.”’ 

Down below between decks the middies 
and older officers search for dry spots to rest, 
for the way water finds its way into a vessel 
pressed through the seas is wonderful— 
through chinks in ports and seams of the 
straining hull little spurts of water every- 
where, rendering the cramped space anything 
but a comfortable home. Then there are 
beams of oak and teak to knock your head 
against; and that close tarry atmosphere, a 


The Eyes of the Fleet, 1805. 


On all the ships the watchful trained 
engineers are at their posts; the ships are 
kept cleared for action. The huge vessels 
of steel, with crews so sober and quiet, are 
silent, except for an occasional order spoken 
in almost ordinary tones—no yelling, no 
confusion—one would never dream of the 
terrible forces contained in that steel-built 
hive afloat, the interiorone mass of machinery 
interlaced with wires, electric signal-bells, 
telephones, telegraphs, speaking-tubes, and 
hydraulic lifts. 

Some of the officers are in constant attend- 
ance in the wireless telegraphic station, 
anxiously waiting for any message from the 
unknown—out of space. The instruments 
show signs of life and presently vibrate; a 
few officers cluster round—it is a message 
from one of our great mail liners fifty miles 


Cruiser, a frigate acting as scout upon a fleet such as was used in the days of Lord Nelson and Trafalgar. 


the decks heel over to an angle, the thunder- 
ing of the stretched canvas towering up, 
the singing of the breeze in the maze of ropes. 

The wheel is double-manned ; now and 
then a rope or a sheave jams, probably on 
the end of an upper yardarm; up aloft a 
nimble seaman runs like a cat, and is out 
on that air-swept perch sooner than I can 
write, and as she sways, the arc her topmasts 
pass through in space would appal any 
landsman looking at that gymnastic feat; 
but the old-world Jack, hanging on as though 
it was all ordinary pastime, turns his quid 
in his cheek, spurts a little stream of bacca- 
juice into the sea below as she heels over, 
gives “ All clear, sir,“ and calmly drops 
down into the cross-trees, and in a moment 
is safe on deck again. 

Now the officers take it in turns to look 
out aloft, not with the splendid binocular 


mixture of damp oakum, wood, and foul 
water, which those who have once experi- 
enced never forget. The officers call for 
refreshment, the boys bring in the salt horse 
and pork and a bottle of grog or two, and 
the entertainment, such as it is, is heartily 
enjoyed, while the frigate heads about and 
sails back to rejoin the fleet and report what 
she has seen. 


The Present—1907. 


A large modern fleet in double column of 
line ahead under easy steam heading west- 
ward of the Bay of Biscay to protect ex- 
pected liners from the West Indies, Cape, 
etc. Modern eyes of the fleet in the shape 
of four-funnelled cruisers lying on its flanks, 
the steam hissing from their escape-pipes at 
8 pressure, showing the force pent up 

elow, indicates all is ready for instant action. 


away that reports by wireless telegraphy 
she has seen first the smoke and then a 
vessel, undoubtedly one of the enemy's 
cruisers, change course to chase her, and, as 
she fears she will be captured or probably 
sunk, sends an urgent message to our 


fleet, which she knows cannot far off, 
asking that our cruisers be sent for her 
protection. 


The admiral is at once made acquainted 
of the fact; an order is given, the unseen 
force is this time sent to the awaiting 
cruisers ; two great long hulls detach them- 
selves and ease up to receive final instruc- 
tions ; nay, they do not even wait, instruc- 
tions can be sent as they move away. The 
wireless telegraph tinkles, and in an instant 
they are bounding away at eighteen knots; 
a few flags flutter from the bridge from ship 
to ship, and they are.gone to scout and 


protect. Their sharp bows meet the first 
Atlantic swell, a great green sea; no mounting 
over the mountain of water : with a mighty 
dash it is rent asunder and thrown back on 
either side in clouds of misty spray— 
ploughing along, her mighty engines throb- 

ing as her great water-tube boilers send the 
blast of steam to act on the appointed parts 
and press the propellers round faster and 
faster. The forced draught is in action— 
the war between fire and water is raging 


within her boilers ; the whole mass quivers— 


increase the number of revolutions to such 
and such a number, and press her for all she's 
worth. 

Those who lightly think, of the duties of 
the engineer officer, were they shut down 
below with him and his assistants in that 
cramped steamy space for even a few 
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space below water would appal the stoutest 
hearts if they reflected; but the senses be- 
come dulled by the constant life under these 
conditions among moving cranks, hot air, 
clatter, oil fumes, and the anxious eye on 
the telegraphs from the deck officer—no 
looking out across the swelling health-giving 
waves, bright sunshine, and fresh breezes, 
and all the interest the deck officer enjoys 
in his professional duties. The electric 
light and a few evil-smelling oil lamps in 
dark corners are the sun and moon of the 
engineer down below. The very air he 
breathes is heated air, and, in spite of all 
theory and practice in ventilating methods, 
it is a trial for those accustomed to live in 
the pure air of heaven. 

The dangers are so great: a single fracture 
in a defective steam-pipe means the end of 
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The Eyes of the Fleet, 1905. 
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steel three to four inches thick, one hand 
on the levers which control his engines, his 
eye on his indicators, steam-pressure gauges, 
and electric telegraphs, with the crash of 
thundering shot and shell in his ears, and 
the vessel reeling with the enemy's blows, 
he cannot leave his post. Happy is he who 
comes out of that stifling hole safe and well 
after a great naval action. All praise to the 
engineer that many would belittle. 

Now the wireless instruments tinkle, and 
our cruisers know exactly how to find and 
protect our liner. Our cruisers come up with 
our mail.boat, who has been pressing her 
engines for all they are worth. Our show of 
force is sufficient to make the enemy change 
course and be off, and our mail-boat is 
escorted by our ships to a place of safety. 
Messages are sent in cypher to our main fleet, 


A glorified torpedo-boat destroyer, but as large as a battleship. 


moments and breathing the hot air, reeking 
with oil and fat, would alter their entire 
thoughts of life, and truly say one half of 
the world does not know how the other lives. 
The risks and dangers of that steel-lined 


all—a terrible death with pain untold, and 
beyond any man's imagination. This is in 
ordinary circumstances; what, then, must 
be the conditions in action ? Shut down, 
with his whole staff, under doors of solid 


and our cruisers drop back to their appointed 
station to clear up, look over strained rods 
and cranks, tighten up bearings, and re-pack 
glands that require it—and are ready for 
police duty once more. 


Ts doings of our leading cricketers are 
now 80 occupying the attention of 
schoolboys that it may be interesting to 
reproduce their cricket characters when at 
school. Though as a general rule a player's 
future brilliancy is accurately foreshadowed 
in his schooldays, there are exceptions. 


CRICKETERS 


Bv C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


Assiduous practice and determination have 
brought more than one of moderate promise 
to the front. 

Taking first the Sussex captain, the re- 
doubtable C. B. Fry, who by*his writings 
is so well known to all schoolboys. When 
captain of Repton his character was as 


IN THE MAKING. 


follows: Quite a first-rate schoolboy bats- 
man: has splendid defence, combined with 
great punishing powers. A straight and 
improving fast bowler and magnificent field 
anywhere. Energetic and successful cap- 
tain." His averages were batting 49°37 in 
ten innings, highest score 144 ; bowling 15°50. 
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R. H. Spooner, the crack Lancashire 
batsman in 1898, when at Marlborough, had 
the following written of him: ** A magnificent 
bat, playing well all round the wicket; his 
back and wrist play are quite remarkable, 
and off driving very hard and clean." 
Batting average 33:3; most in an innings 
139. 

K. L. Hutchings, the young Tonbridge 
batsman who came 80 rapidly to the front 
for Kent last year, is thus described the first 
year he got his school colours: Already 
shows promise of becoming a bat. A good 
field at mid-off. He was five years in the 
el:»ven and captain of it two. In 1902 his 
school average was 63, and in one innings he 
scored 203. He is also a fine golfer with 
plen ot wrist play. His brother, W. E. C. 
Hutchings, who plays for Worcestershire, 
was also in the Tonbridge eleven, and when 
captain had the good average of 40°36. 

C. M. Wells, who has done yeoman service 
for both Cambridge University and Middle- 
sex, is now a master at Eton. There Mr. 
Wells succeeded the late R. H. Mitchell as 
manager of the college cricket, and is an 
invaluable coach. In his own schooldays 
Mr. Wells was captain of Dulwich College, 
and his school character foreshadowed his 
skill and knowledge of the game. Mr. Wells 
is also an excellent Rugby football player, 
having represented both Cambridge and 
England. To his initiative the introduc- 
tion of the Rugby game at Eton is largely 
due. 

The captain of the Worcestershire eleven, 
H. K. Foster, the eldest of the famous 
brothers, had a brilliant record when at 
Malvern. In 1891 he is described as “a 
sound stylish bat with great scoring powers 
on both sides the wicket. An excellent 
field, especially in the slips.” His average for 
that year was 53:1 for ten innings, with a 
highest score of 102. His brothers, W. L. 
and R. E., also achieved great distinction 
in their school eleven. 

C. H. B. Marsham, the Kent captain, in 
his last year at Eton did not come up to 
expectation. His average was 14 3, and his 
character is given thus: ‘Has not improved 
as a batsman this year; his play in the 
matches at Eton was very disappointing. 
His innings at Winchester and Lord's were 
most valuable and quite up to his best form 
of last year. Quick and active in the field, 
but not quite reliable though often brilliant. " 

Another old Etonian, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
of Middlesex, who has performed so notably 
with the ball both at home and in Australia, 
is described in 1896 by the Eton chroniclers 
as a very fair fast bowler and a very useful 
all-round cricketer." Bowling average, 13:95; 
batting, 2372. 
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T. L. Taylor, the Yorkshire county 
cricketer and old Cambridge captain, when 
at Uppingham had the remarkable batting 
average of 84 6—a record we cannot offhand 
recall as ever having been exceeded by a 
schoolboy. His school character was as 
follows: ‘‘Captained the team well from a 
poss of vantage behind wicket, where his 

eeping was invaluable; he takes all balls 
with ease, stumps quickly, and catches 
safely. A good and consistent bat; has 
made a very large number of runs, cuts 
well and scores many runs on the leg side.” 
It is a noteworthy fact that the Uppingham 
eleven under Taylor's captaincy did not 
lose à single match. Another member of 
the team, H. R. Parkes, had the high batting 
average of 7171. 

Another famous old Uppinghamian, Gregor 
McGregor, of a prior date to Taylor, but who 
still plays for Middlesex, and as a wicket- 
keeper has no superior, is thus desci:bed 
on leaving school: Kept wicket with most 
consistent success; is quite first.class in 
that department. Useful bat; his hitting and 
placing on the on side being especially 
good. . We hope to hear great things 
2 him at Cambridge next year." And they 

id ! 

The present popular Middlesex captain, 
P. F. Warner, who has played cricket in all 
parts of the world and written much on the 
game, when at Rugby had an average of 
28:8, but did not score a century innings. 
His then character aptly presaged his 
future brilliancy both as a player and 
captain, thus: “A really first-class bat, 
with perfect and finished style, especially 
strong on the off... . Moderate change 
bowler and smart field. As captain deserves 
great praise for his energy." 

Another old Rugbeian, E. W. Dillon of 
the Kent eleven, is given the following 
character by his school authorities: **A very 
sound and reliable left.handed bat; scores 
well on the leg side, but as yet lacks freedom 
and power. Good field, and should make 
a very fair slow bowler.” 

A contemporary of Dillon’s in the Kent 
eleven, which last year won the Champion- 
ship, R. N. R. Blaker of Westminster, on 
leaving scho ! for Cambridge was thus 
described: Best bat we have had for 
some years, hits very hard all round the 
wicket, especia y on the leg side; should 
be first-class some day. Erratic fast bowler 
with a good slow ball. Magnificent field 
anywhere."  Blaker's school average was 45. 
He played three years for Cambridge and 
has done excellent service for Kent. His 
grandfather, R. N. Blaker, played for 
Cambridge in 1842 and 1843. Dillon and 
Blaker have also taken high honours at 


football, the one at Rugby and the other at 
Association. 

S. H. Day, who was captain of Cambridge 
and a distinguished member of the Kent 
eleven, and now, as a master at Westminster, 
takes a keen interest in the school's cricket, 
was a contemporary of the Fosters at Mal- 
vern. At school he had an average of 45:1, 
and is spoken of in the Malvern chronicles 
as one of the soundest and safest bats we 
have produced." 

From the same source we learn of that- 
clever player C. J. Burnup, who headed the 
batting averages last year, as **a very useful 
member of the eleven; a most serviceable 
change bowler with a decided curl; can 
stop most things at mid-off and is a promising 
though curiously unsuccessful bat." Burnup 
is good all round. Besides playing for England 
and Cambridge at Association, he is a fine 
golfer, and, in the recent inter-county golf 
competition for cricketers, in conjunction 
with K. L. Hutchings, contested the final 
against G. W. Hillyard and H. H. Marriott 
of Leicestershire, who defeated them after 
an exciting match. 

We cannot do better than to include in 
this short article one of the South African 
team now playing in England —namely, R. O. 
Schwarz. This player was educated at 
St. Paul's, and was captain of the team in 
1892, his character being: Has greatly 
improved and may make a first-rate bat. 
Plays strongly and in good form; his back 
play is rather wanting in freedom. An 
excellent field ; & fair bowler."  Proceeding 
to Cambridge, Schwarz did not get his cricket 
blue, though he subsequently played for 
Middlesex. During his residence in South 
Africa he has greatly improved his cricket, 
especially his bowling. As a football player 
Schwarz has represented both Cam mage 
and England. 

J. R. Mason, the old Wykehamist and 
famous Kent captain, when at school 
achieved the noteworthy distinction of 
scoring over 300 runs in three matches 
against Eton and having a hand in the 
downfall of twenty-one wickets. 

In conclusion, we mention the school 
characters of two of the best cricketers 
who have played in recent years—F. 8. 
Jackson and A. C. Maclaren. Both were 
in the Harrow eleven together, and are thus 
described: F. S. Jackson: The best all- 
round man in the team, and had the chief 
share in winning the match at Lord's, where 
he bowled capitally. Has a fine taking style 
in batting and is a splendid field anywhere." 
A. C. Maclaren: A good steady bat, with 
very taking style. Was unlucky last season, 
and ought to do good service next. A capital 
field at mid-off ; bowls a little.” 


THE COLONIAL COINS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM. BRTT. NUM. soc., 


British Guiana. 


Tas possession lies to the south of the river Orinoco, with a sea- 
board on the north coast of South America. 

covered by the Spaniards, but was made known to the English by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who fitted out an expedition there in 1595. The 
however. were the first to colonise it, and a section of the 
country, consisting of the provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, was subsequently acquired from them by the English, to 
whom the possession was contirmed at the Peace of Paris in 1814. 
The coins struck for British Guiana follow the Dutch monetary 
system of silver guilders and copper stivers, twenty of the latter 
They were struck in five distinct issues. 
Prior to these issues the only local coins were adaptations of the 
Spanish dollar, a portion of which was punched out and marked 
“ 3 BT” for 3 bitts (quarter-guilder) the circular ring left being 


Dutch, 


going to one of the former. 


Author of “Art and English Coins,” etc. etc. 


PART Iv.—concluded. 


stamped with E & D " for Essequibo and Demerara, and * 3G" 


It was first dis- 


for 3 guilders, the currency value. 
coins comprises the three, two, one, half, and quarter guilder pieces 
in silver of the following description: 

Obverse, —' Type: Bust to right, laureated and armoured. In- 
scription : GEORGIUS . III. DEI. GRATIA. 

Reverse. —Type: A figure, 3. 2, 1. J. or 1, denoting value, within 
an oak-wreath ; a crown above ; the date, 1809, below. 
tion : COLONIES . OF. ESSEQUEBO . & . DEMARARY . TOKEN. 
The second issue consists of the copper stiver and half.stiver of 

the following design : 

Obverse.— Type: Laureated and draped bust to right. Inscrip- 
tion: GEORGIUS. III. D. G. REX. 

Reverse. —Type : The value, ONE . STIVER, or HALT. STIVER, in 
two lines, within an oak-wreath; a crown above; the date, 1813, 


The first issue of English Colonial 


Inscrip- 
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below. 
TOKEN. 

The third issue comprises the three, two, one, half, and quarter 
guilder pieces in silver, of the following design (fig. 33) : 


Inscription : COLONIES . OF. ESSEQUEBO. &. DEMERABY. 


FIG. 33. 


Obrerse.— Type: Bust as before. Inscription: GEORGIUS . III. 

D. 0. BRITANNIARUM . REX. 

Reverse. —Type : A figure, 3. 2, 1. 4, or 1, denoting value, within 
an oak-wreath ; a crown above; the date, 1816, below. Inscrip- 
tion: UNITED. COLONY . OF. DEMERARY . X. ESSEQUIBO. 

The fourth issue comprises the three, two, one, half, quarter, 
and one-eighth guilder pieces in silver, of thc following design : 

Obverse. —Type: Bust toright. Inscription: GULIELMUS . IIII 
D.G. BRITANNIAR. REX. F. D. 

Reverse. — Type: A figure, 3, 2, 1, 3, 1, or 1. denoting value, 
within an oak-wreath ; à crown above; thc date, 1832, below. 
Inscription : UNITED. COLONY. OF. DEM’ rary. & ESSEQUIBO. 
The one, half, quarter, and one-eighth guilder pieces of this issue 

were also struck in 1833 and 1835. 

The fifth issue comprises the one, half, quarter, and one-eighth 
guilder pieces in silver, of the following design : 

Obverse. —T y pe and inscription as before. 

Reverse. —Type: The value, ONE . GUILDER, 1. GUILDER, 1. 
GUILDER, 1 GUILDER, written in two lines within an oak- wreath ; 
& crown above; the date, 1836, below. Inscription: BRITISH . 
GUIANA. 

Since 1839 the money chiefly used in British Guiana has consisted 
of English, Spanish, Mexican, South American, and United States 
coins ; but in response to a special request from the authorities of 
the colony, a supply of fourpenny-pieces, locally known as “ hits," 
was struck in England in 1888 and despatched to British Guiana 
for circulation there. It is of the ordinary English Jubilee and 
Britannia type, as follows (fig. 34): 


Vic. 34. 


Obverse.—Type: Bust to left, crowned, draped, and robed. 
Inscription: VICTORIA. D. G. BRITANNIAR. REGINA. F . D. 

Reverse.—Type: Britannia seated to right on a shield, holding 
in her left hand a trident ; beneath, the date; at the sides, the 
words FOUR. PENCE. 

In 1891 it was found necessary to issue a fresh supply of these 
coins, and they were struck of the following design : 

Obverse. —Type : Bust to left, coroneted. Inscription : VICTORIA . 
QUEEN. 

Reverse.—Type: Two branches of oak tied with ribbon, en- 
circling tho words FOUR. PENCE, a crown above, the date, 1891 
et seg., below. Inscription: BRITISH . GUIANA . AND . WEST. 
INDIES. As the inscription implies, these coins circulated in some 
of the islands of the West Indies also. 


Dur.ng the reign of the present King another supply was issued, 
of the following design : 
Obverse.—Type: Crowned and robed bust to right. 
tion: EDWARD. VII. KING. & . EMPEROR. 
Reverse.—Type and inscription as before, except date, which is 
1903 


The coins of British Guiana, with the exception of the three and 
two guilder pieces, are commonly met with. The three and two 
guilders of 1809 in fine condition are very rare, the coins usually 
being ill-struck and worn. The three and two guilders of 1832 are 
less frequently met with than these denominations of 1816. Indeed, 
the three-zuilder piece of 1832 is the scarcest of all the coins of 
British Guiana, as only 2,156 were originally struck, and many 
have since been disposed of in the melting-pot, or lost. 


The Gold Coast. 


This territory is situated on the West Coast of Africa, and, until 
1821, when it became an Imperial Settlement, it was in the hands 
of the African Company of Merchants, under whose direction the 
following coins were issued: Ackey, half-ackey, quarter-ackey, and 


Inscrip- 


(00 


takoe piece. There are two distinct issues of these coins. The 
first comprises the ackey, half-ackey, quarter-ackey, and taloe 
piece, of the following design : 

Obverse. —Type: O. R. in monogram (for George Rex) within 
a wreath, a crown above, dividing the date, 1796. 

Reverse. —Type: Shield of arms with supporters and crest 
of the Company. Inscription: FREE. TRADE. TO . AFRICA. BY. 
ACT. OF. PARLIMENT 1750. (On this date the African Company 
was constituted by Act of Parliament.) 

On the half-ackey, quarter-ackey, and takoe piece there are no 
supporters to the shield of arms on the reverse, and the takoe piece 
is also without inscription. It will be noticed that the word Par- 
liament " is spelt incorrectly. On some of the coins, however, this 
was corrected. 

The second issue comprises the ackey and half.ackey of the 
following design (fig. 35) : 


Fic. 35. 


laureated. Inscription : 


Obverse.—Type: Bust to right, 
and under the 


GEORGIUS . III. D. G. BRITANNIAR. REX. F. D., 

bust l or 4 ACKEY . TRADE. 1818. 

Reverse. —Type: Arms, supporters, and crest of the Company. 
Inscription: FREE . TRADE . TO. AFRICA. BY. ACT. or. PARLIA- 
MENT. 1750. 

The coins of the Gold Coast are now rare. 

To form a complete cabinet of British Colonial Coins, as described 
in this article, should be within the reach of most collectors, if fine 
condition is not invariably insisted upon, and a few early pieces. 
such as the “ hog money ” of the Bermudas, the New England silver 
coins, the Portcullis Money of India, and the early Bombay and 
Pulu Penang silver coins are excepted ; and when such a cabinet has 
been formed, all that there is to obtain in the Colonial series will have 
been acquired. Only a National Collection can hope to be complete 
in the innumerable minor variations of the types of Colonial Coins, 
nor is it, as a general rule, desirable from the point of view of the 
private collector to be complete in this way, as such 1 dm lead 
to congregations of virtual duplicates which it would be hard to 
dispose of advantageously if that were necessary. 

In conclusion, à word or two as to the method of keeping the 
coins acquired may be useful. The orthodox way is to place 
them in shallow wooden trays, pierced with holes of the same 
size, and fitted into an outer case. This is undoubtedly the best 
way to preserve a collection which comprises many pieces of the 
same size, as in the case of the very numerous and distinct 
types and issues of Greek, Roman, or early English coins ; but it 
would not be possible to group together, in such a cabinet, the 
coins of each Colony as described in this article, owing to their different 
sizes and thicknesses. 'The method which the author has found 
to be the best, in order to present the coins of each Colony in one 
comprehensive view, has been to place them in shallow drawers, 
similar to those in a butterfly-cabinet, with glass lids and lined with 
cork, or a substitute, overlaid with some dark material. such as velvet 
or baize. The coins should be placed in something like symmetrical 
order, having due regard to the priority of the issues. They should be 
fixed to the bottom of the drawer by means of small pins, with the 
heads taken off, and the top part bent over at right-angles to the 
lower part for about an eighth of an inch. Three such pins would be 
required to fix each coin—one at the bottom and the other two at 
the sides above the part where the diameter of the coin is greatest. 
So fixed, the coins will be immovable, even if the drawer were 
turned upside down, and by removing one pin & coin would Le 
readily released. By this method, coins may be grouped in any 
order, or at any distance from each other, whatever their size, metal, 
or thickness. They may also be readily transferred from one part 
of a drawer to another, or to a different drawer altogether. 

Six drawers of a reasonable size, about 15 inches by 13 inches. 
would comfortably hold a complete representative collection of 
British Colonial Coins. The appearance of the drawers would be 
improved by dividing off the coins of each Colony, or the space 
provided for them, by means of white cotton or thread drawn round 
the area of each set of coins, close to the lining, and fixed at the 
corner to small pins placed into the cork lining to within about a 
sixteoath of an inch of their heads. A neatly written or typed 
label, showing the name of the Colony, should be pinned at the 
bottom of each group of coins. The drawers should finally be 
fitted into an outer polished case, like a butterfly-cabinet, and the 
whole would then make & handsome receptacle containing coins 
arranged either for exhibition or for ease of reference and study. 

[THE END.] 
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Life Brigade Camp at Frinton-on-Sea. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Ninta ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


II.— Handwriting. 

In announcing this subject we wrote: “We offer 
PRIZE-MONEY up to the amount of Two Guineas for the 
best copy of the First Psalm, Authorized Version. We 
do not limit the style of penmanship to any one class, 
whether the corresponding, commercial, legal, etc., but 
no extra marks are allowed for ornamentation, fancy 
initials, etc. Competitors will be taken in age sections, 
and the prize-money will be divided according to the 
judgment of the adjudicators.” 

Appended is our Award in this competition, in which 
& very large number of readers took part. It will 
be noticed that we lav. elightly increased the total 
amonnt of prize-monc:. 


(Ages 8 and 9.) 


Priíse—24. 6d. 


EWART LxTren, Keir Bauk, Corrour Road, Newlands, 
Renfrewshire, 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Leslie Stanton Dare, Matina, Beechwood Avenue, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey; Horace Bridgeland Bone, 
68 Martin Street, Stratford, Essex: Reginald Douglas 
Greenaway, Berrycombe Road, Bodmin: Donald W. 
Borthwick, Rassendyll, Chatsworth Road, Croydon, 
Surrey: Henry Edward Winder, 110 Chestnut Grove, 
Balham, 8.W.; Aidan Appleton, 18 Alexandra Terrace, 
Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


(Age 10.) 
Prize—2s. 6d. 
HUGH BERNERS THACKER, “Grasmere,” Sutton, 


Surrey. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Arthur Francis Myers, 134 Abbey Road, West Hamp- 
steud, J. W.: Raymond Light, 4 St. James’ Villas, Wi) - 
chester; Oswald Marchant Thacker, 394 East Park 
Road, Leicester; Roland George Norton, Tafelberg, 
Hamilton Road, Harrow; Seymour Lett, Inglewood, 
Epple Bay Road, Birchington-on-Sea, Kent: William 
Maddison, 49 Harold Street, off Queen’s Road, Burley 
Fields, Leeds: George Augustus Webb, Bank House, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts; G. Frankling, 4 George Street, 
Woolwich; Bernard Radbone Beasley, 68 Wolve: hamp- 
ton Road, Stafford: Lewis Albert Hurrell, Wiekham- 
brook, Suffolk; Norman Royce, 11 Surrey Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol; Cecil Howard Perkins, Brier 
Cottage, Mayfield Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


(Age 11.) 
Prize—2s, 6d. 
LEONARD FRANCIS CANNON, 28 Selby Road, Canning 
Town, Essex. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Albert Blades, 38 Broad Street, Stamford, Lincs: 
Frederick Watts, 89 Priory Road, Anfield, Liverpool ; 
L. Hudson, 8 The Plains, Totnes, South Devon: Charles 
Russell Thompson, 4 Rowley Street, Blyth, Nortbuniber- 
land; Arthur J. V. Gale, 31 Brackenbury Koad, Ham- 
mersmith, w.; Albert Stanley Bone, 68 Martin Street, 
Stratford, Essex; Robert James Finney, 11 Clifton 
Street, Swindon; Emrys Jones, 49 Grosvenor load, 
Urmston, near Manchester ; Evelyn V. Warde, Squerryes 
Court, Westerham, Kent: Harold Spencer, 41 Gresley 
Road, Hornsey Lane, London, N.; Percy L. Counter, 
Wattisham School House, Bideston, West Suffolk: 
James Etheridge, Christchurch Street, Ringwood, Hants: 
Reginald Henry Heslam, 2 Park Villas, Park Road, 
Radlett, Herts; Charles Alexander Petrie, 7 Devonshire 
Road, Princes Park, Liverpool: A. Piggott, Ellesmere, 
Chesfield Road, Kingston-on-Thames; Stanley George, 
Goddard Avenue, Swindon; Sydney Leitch, Keir Bauk, 
Corrour Road, Newlands, Renfrewshire. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TWO OLD MUSICALINSTRUMENTS. 


AT the last meeting of the Oremona Society the 
members had the pleasure of listening to those famous 
old instruments the viola d'amore and the viola da 
gamba splen.idly played by the Messrs. Suint-George. 
The viola d'amore is about the size of a tenor violin 
with fourteen strings instead of four. seven to plny on 
and seven to reinforce the sound: the viola da gamba 
answers to the ‘cello, but has six strings. Both are 
difficult to play, but so singularly rich and sweet in 
tone that it seems a pity they have gone out of fashion 
in favour of the violin and ‘cello, which are more suited 
to orchestral work. Once they! ad frets made of strings 
knotted nt the back: then fixel frets were used; then 
freta were abandoned, as all frets make the string sound 
as an open one, and from an open string tne same 
effects cannot be obtained as from one stopped with the 
finger, which is the reason why violinists never use an 
opeu string if they can help it. 
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HOLIDAY SPORT. 
By E. E. CARTER. 
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The B. O. P.“ Polar Expedition! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Louis WAW.) 
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“ {V ELL, young sir," said a big, round, 


full-toned voice, addressing me, as 
I stood on the slip of a West Cornwall 
fishing-cove, '' what d'ye think o' this 
ancient old place ? ” 

I looked round, and saw a tall, handsome 
fisherman. I told him that it was a rip- 

ing" place, and mentioned the delight of 

ing in such a wild spot, and the lovely 
change it was after a long term at school. 
I added: We only came yesterday, so I 
haven't seen much yet, but I expect my 
father will take us all round the cliffs and 
show us everything during our six weeks' 
holiday." 

" What be goin' to do this mornin' ? " 
said this hearty, healthy, good-tempered 
fisherman. 

I hardly know," I replied. 

“ Well, 1 can give 'ee some sport, I 
know," said he—* that is, if your father and 
mother will let 'ee come with me; so run 
up to the cottage and ax 'em if you can go 
witn Jimmie Trebarwis to catch bass and 

llock. We are now off to sail the tide. 

ell 'em we shall only be away two or three 
hours, and that we'll take care of 'ee right 
enuff. Run, my lad, for we're ready to 
start." 

I soon returned with full permission to 
ship with Cap'n Jimmie, so we shoved off 
from the little sandy beach in the cove 
and quickly got out under the granite 
cliffs. 

Rows of cormorants were perched on a 
great rock just at the entrance of the cove; 
some with open wings spread to catch the 
wind to dry them, others diving round the 
rock trying for some small plaice on the 
sands beneath, 

Oh, wasn’t it delicious when the boat was 
under sail, and Cap’n Jimmie took the tiller, 
with his boy Jack midships, clearing the 
long lines ready for sailing for bass, 

What bait do you use?“ I asked. 

Now, said Cap’n Jim, * I'll show 'ee 
in a minute, for 'tis time to begin. Look! 
See them * skippers ' ? " said he. 

Les, I see," I cried, as a school” of 
bright, lively little fish about half the size 
of pilchards came on Like a wave of 
silver they started up from the green-blue 
waves and dropped again into the sparkling 
sea, 
" Wherever you do see ‘skippers’ you 
may be sure that bass and pollock ain't 
far off," said Jack. 

Like salmon springing from the sea, the 


bass jumped after the flying skippers,” 
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“ Now, I'll show you the bait we use,” 
added Jack, as he picked out a tin spinner 
about the size of a pilchard, and shaped 
like one, with three large hooks under- 
neath. On to this was placed a sand- 
lwunce, so the complete bait was glittering 
like crystal. 

We were now sailing like a witch” 
over the great long waves, and the lines 
were soon taut as harp-strings, and Cap'n 
Jim ani Jack were pulling hard hand over 
hand. Something was coming and taking 
the lines in great S-shaped curves. 

*  Them's bass!" said the Cap'n. See 
'em shearing ? ” 

Jack stool up, and, leaning over the side 


of the boat, pulled up a great bass from the 


— 


surface of the water, and, placing one hand 
in his gills, lifte ! him into the fish-room—a 
division between the seats of the boat. 

That's number one! said Jack; and 
a second after Cap'n Jim cried: '' This is 
number two! 

Crack! Flap! The strong tails of these 
monster bass struck the bottom boards, and 
like silver their beautiful forms twisted and 
curled. 

I was more excited than I had ever been 
in my life before, with this real and very 
grand sport. In they came with almost 
lightning speed, as fast as the two could 
haul them—the “ skippers” flying out of 
the water, bass and pollock after them. 

Gulls, beautiful, graceful things, gleaming 
in the sunlight in hundreds and hundreds 
hovering over the lively fish and their 


prey, picking up the “ skippers ” as they 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


jumpel out of the sea, swallowing their 
tasty mouthful, and pouncing down without 
delay ready for the next. Birds, fishes, 
and men all working hard for a meal or 
something to buy it with. 

" Now, young gintleman, you shall have 
my line for a bit," said the big voice ; and 
Jim secured the canter end of the line to 
the seat, and placed it in my hand, but I 
had not held it for more than a minute when 
I shoutel in a terrible fright: '' Captain 
Jim, my hooks have stuck on a rock!” 
So I got him to take the line; but I felt 
rather small when the crew laughed heartily, 
and one said: A warn’t no rock, cos if 
'ee war the line would break, as we were 
sailin' like a shark.“ 

What is it? " I asked. 

* "Tis comin'! " said Jack, “and you'll 
soon see! Ee edd'n no bass.“ 

I looked over the side and soon saw the 
supposed rock, for it was a monster pollock, 
weighing over twenty pounds. It held on 
like a log, not like the lively bass, ripping 
and tearing to try to get free. I don't 
think my bor: strength could have held 
on long to that monster; it would have 
pulled me overboard. 

“ Whatever is coming now ? " I said, as 
I saw something like a cartwheel turning 
round and round in the water, as the 
Cap'n's line came in. 

“I dunno myself," said he. Tedd'n 
often you see a fish playin’ them may- 
games. I dunno what's up with em.“ 

Soon we found out, however, for a big 


pollock had been foul.hooked in the eye, 


and as he could not resist the line and hau) 
back, he turned round and round, splashing 
the water like a fountain. 

In they came without any delay for 
nearly two hours, and as the tide was 
slacking we counted our catch. 

" Now you count while we turn 'em 
over," said the Cap'n; and we totalled 
one hundred and six bass and fifty pollock ! 

How I longed for some of my school- 
fellows to be with me at this moment ! 
The boat flying before a stiff south-east 
wind, the sun shining brightly on the 
glistening waves and showering diamonds 
on the moving water. The silver mass of 
fish still flapping and full of go; the merry 
mool of the crew, who were delighted 
to see my exuberant joy and the eager 
way in which I entered into their life and 
work. 

We were a merry party, and the money 
the Cap'n had picked up in the short 
time no doubt added to his quiet chuckle, 


for he told me the bass were going to 


* Lunnon ”’ in the afternoon, as soon as he 
coull send them to Penzance, and that he 
would get a shilling each for them, and no 
carriage to pay. 

When the nose of our good boat touched 
the sand we jumped out, and all helped to 
put the beautiful fish in hampers and take 
them up the cliff to be packed in barrels 
and sent away. '' Well, my dear boy," 
said my friend Jim, for that two hours had 
made him such to me, you won't easily 
forget sailing the Froes ' for bass? 

Never! I replied enthusiastically. 


THE REAVERS: 


A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE MOORS OF LORNE: 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
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ALUM had knit his brows when he heard 

the latter part of Ronald's tale. 

“How many men had the Shirra ? " he 
asked his son abruptly. 

* A full dozen, each man armed to the 
teeth," answered Ronald promptly. 

* And they followed you to the bank of 
the loch ? ” 

His son nodded. 

„And saw you, belike, make for the 
cove ?" 

Ronald nodded again and looked uneasy. 

* Dioul / " muttered the rea ver. This is 
& bad business—a dooms unchancy busi- 
ness. Gourlay must hae sent word to 
Inversleigh, and the Shirra has come post- 
haste to rout me out." 

He took a turn or two up and down the 
cavern floor, frowning and clenching his 
fists ; then he drew up with a start, as if a 
sudden and unpleasant thought had occurred 
to him. 

* Ronald!" he cried, “did ye see the 
curragh ? ” 

“The curragh ?" said his son wonder- 
ingly. “No.” 

Calum made but two bounds along the 


` passage to the cave-mouth, and stood 
iste 


ning intently. 

The invisible sun was now declining in 
the west. The air had grown of a sudden 
very chill. Dense white vapours were 
gathering on the furze-clad mountain above ; 
whilst out of every fissure and crevasse in 
the surrounding rocks a ghostly shape of 
mist stole, small or huge, and hovered like a 
liviag thing. 


Authors of “The Golden Astrolabe,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN THE FOG. 


Nothing could have been more solemn 
than a scene of this kind had absolute silence 
attended it; but from across the loch came 
hoarse shouts and resounding view-halloos, 
which claimed the listener's whole attention. 

He edged along the rocky shelves till he 
came abreast the slit, through which he 
gazed long and anxiously, shading his eyes 
with his hand. "Then back he went in haste, 
re-entering his stronghold on the run. 

Ronald,“ he cried, there's not a 
moment to be lost! We must away from 
here at once! The Shirra haa captured 
Dougal Ciar, Ean Kerne, and Uistean 
Phadrig, and with them the curragh / “ 

Ronald stared in bewilderment at his 
father; till, the situation dawning on him, 
" They've ta'en the curragh!” he said in 
blank dismay. ‘“‘ Then, what's to hinder 
them poling across the loch and harrying 
Uaimh an Ri like a speug’s nest? 

“ Naething, lad—naething! And that’s 
what they're doing—that's just what they're 
doing! We'll hae them about our ears ere 
lang—and it’s a bonnie time we are like to 
have!” 

“ What ?—they are coming!" cried 
Ronald. Then get off we must, Tig- 
hearna, and that quickly.” 

Ay, lad—and this boat here will serve 
our need—kelpie’s gift though it be! 

So saying, Calum laid energetic hands on 
the ancient dug-out, and, calling on the 
others to help him, dragged it through the 
maze of sacks and barrels towards the cave- 
entrance. 

Rob Darrcch, St. Maur, and Lord Archie 


lent what aid they could, and between them 
they soon forced the boat through the 
passage to the end of the tunnel. 

. Here a sight met their eyes which trans- 
fixed them for a moment. At the first 
glance it was as though the level of the 
water in the cove had risen at a single bound 
to the level of the cavern floor! A second 
look, however, showed that this appearance 
was caused by foggv vapours, which, pouring 
down the mountain-side to the loch beneath 
like a veritable cataract, formed a dense 
white layer over its surface. 

It was a wonderful sight, but this was no 
time for expressions of wonderment. The 
sound of the approaching curragh could be 
distinctly heard, the plash-plash-plash of 
the steering-poles and the low-voiced talk 
of the Sheriff's men. 

“ Sharp's the word, Mr. Scavaig,” gasped 
St. Maur, or we're collared sure!“ 

„Off with her!" muttered Calum; and 
with one unanimous push they launched 
the dug.out into the sea of mist. She 
seemed to float on the surface a moment; 
then the greedy vapours gulped her down. 
Only a faint splash, muffled by fog, came 
up to their ears as she struck the water 
beneath. 

In wi’ you, Oina ! " Ronald whispered ; 
and he gave his sister his right hand, as he 
lay full length at the tunnel-mouth holding 
the boat to the side with his left. 

Oina, without the least hesitation, leapt 
down lightly as a bird, hugging the old 
white grimalkin to her breast, and seated 
herself-in the stern, As she sat there only 


her head and shoulders were visible to those 
in the tunnel—a red-haired girl's head 
floating eerily in a sea of white mist. 

“ Lads, d'ye choose to go with us?” 
asked Calum, turning to the hostages. “If 
not, you can stay behind till the Shirra 
comes." 

* I’m with you, Mr. Scavaig.“ replied the 
ingenuous St. Maur. I don't know any- 
thing about the Shirra, or why he's after 
you, but you can count on me." 

“And on me," whispered Darroch, 
carried away by the excitement of the 
moment, 

* I'll come, too, Mr. Scavaig, if you don't 
mind," joined in Lord Archie, trying his 
best not to cough in the raw damp air. 

“In ye get, then," said Calum hastily. 
„We've nae time to lose. The curragh ll 
be here in a meenit. Heaven be thankit 
for this fog." 

The lads scrambled down one by one into 
the dug-out. Calum, with his long-barrelled 
gun slung over his shoulder, followed im- 
mediately after his son, and they pushed off 
without a moment’s delay. 

The curragh could now be heard quite 
close; but the Sheriff’s men had ceased 
their babel, and seemed now to be straining 
their ears to catch some sound which might 
indicate the whereabouts of their quarry. 
They had seen Ronald enter the cove, the 
existence of which they had hitherto been 
uite ignorant of, for the precipice at a 
E soapie and to the casual eye presented 
an unbroken front. 

The taking of the curragh had been to 
them a piece of the rarest good fortune. 
They were, of course, shrewd enough to 
guess that the reavers’ stronghold was 
some nook or cove amongst the cliffs, and 
that ten to one the loch afforded the only 
means of escape for its inmates. So across 
they had come, poling for all they were 
worth, and the capture of Calum Scavaig 
and family would no doubt have been 
assured had not this mountain mist de- 
scended at the psychological moment, en- 
wrapping the place in an impenetrable 
loom. 

Nothing can be so nonplussing to a seeker 
as to have to grope about in a fog for the 
thing sought. 

It's no’ canny, this,” the Shirra’s men 
were muttering among themselves, as they 
peered about for some sign of an opening 
in the cliff. There's something no’ canny 
aboot this reek. The Warlock o' Barra 
maun be in league wi’ Calum Scavaig, and 
the auld gashly carle’s smoking his lang 
pipe full blast to dumfooner us! 

And, indeed, the density of the fog 
seemed preternatural The white vapours 
gave place to grey, which came in increasing 
volumes down the mountain-side, beating 
like a smoky surf half-way up the cliffs. It 
was soon impossible to see an object more 
than a few feet away. The dug-out might 
have been afloat amid the weird desolation 
of Ultima Thule for all the eye showed to 
the contrary. It was enough to give one 
the shivers," to quote the expression of 
Ewart St. Maur. 

“ Tighearna, what are we to paddle with?“ 
murmured Ronald, as they pushed off. 

* Take ye this, laddie,” said his father in 
a tense whisper, thrusting a flat piece of 
wood into his son's hands—a section of the 
old fauteuil, which he had broken up ere 
leaving the cavern. “Ill use the butt o’ 
my gun. Dip to the right, keep stroke wi' 
me, and be as silent as the grave." 

The dug-out shot across the cove, father 
and son paddling gently. The fog, dense 
as it was, did not embarrass them in the 
least, so intimate was their knowledge of 
the place. 

The passage was made without mishap, 
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but as they emerged from the slit something 
loomed out in the dense white “reek " 
ahead—something dim, and shadowy, and 
terrible. To Rob Darroch's excited eye it 
had all the appearance of a monstrous water- 
beetle—a hideous dytiscus, hugely mag- 
nified, straddling over the surface with a 
dozen spidery legs. 

A thrill went through the other occupants 
of the dug-out. They recognised the cur- 
ragh—the curragh with its long sweeps and 
its freight of armed men. 

It was a hair-raising situation. Rob’s 
heart went thump, and he didn't draw a 
breath while it thumped a full baker's 


dozen. Would they be captured ? Would 
they 
Me-yow! Me-yow! Me-yow! The 


wretched old white cat broke the tension 
with a sudden burst of eaterwauling ! 

At once came a yell from the raft—a yell 
of discovery, a babel of Gaelic voices, and 
the rattle of muskets ; then a voice bellow- 
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ing: “ Hey, there! We've got ye! Stir 


and we'll riddle ye like a sieve ! ” 

Seid /" hissed Calum in his son's ear; 
and the two bent to their paddles with a 
suddenness and a desperate energy which 
almost upset the boat. 

Oina stifled a scream, and Rob and St. 
Maur ducked involuntarily, for guns cracked 
sharply, and buckshot went zip, zip, over- 
head. 

But at that instant round swung the dug- 
out like a thing of life. Swish/ Away she 
dived to the left, propelled by the frantic 
strokes of the fugitives. The fog tucked 
itself in behind them like dingy Rene 
shutting off the curragh, and they were safe 
for the time being, and knew it. 

" Oich ! " whispered Ronald, poising his 
dripping paddle a breathing-space. Oh, 
Tighearna, but that was fine! That sets the 
reid life dinnling and stending in yer veins ! " 

* Wheesht, lad," said his father. Are 
yea’ safe? Ay? Heaven be thankit ! " 
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" Now, Ronald," he went on rapidly in 
a guarded tone, whilst the menacing shouts 
of their pursuers died hoarsely behind, 
we'll to our paddling again. I can smell 
the briars and the birks on the bank o' the 
loch in front. Bend to it, and we'll be 
ashore in twa meenits.” 

It was as Calum said. They had searcely 
dipped their paddles a score of times when 
the nose of the boat ran aground in a little 
creek, amongst thick flags and rushes. To 
disembark was the work of a moment. 

On the loch-bank all was ghostly and 
confused. The fog penned them on every 
side. It seemed to force its way into their 
nostrils, causing them to breathe in short, 
sharp gasps. The reeds and stunted bushes 
near by wavered through the smoky film, 
chan;ing from moment to moment like 
figures seen in a dream. 

St. Maur's head “ turned as he looked 
about him, and even Calum was at a loss 
to know how to proceed. 
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* Molligheart ““ 
peering this way and that, *' the landmarks 


the reaver muttered, 
seem a’ askew. I’m clean dumbaized wi’ 
this » 

“Clash! Click!” came sharply from the 
right. Each fugitive gripped his fellow by 
the arm and debe down amongst the 
reeds. "There was no mistaking that sound. 
It was the clash of steel on flint. Then 
came muttered curses, and presently the 
feeble rays of a torch struggled dubiously 
through the gloom. 

By its light they could make out the 
burly form of a man—a man standing at 
the edge of the loch a dozen paces away, 
holding a torch aloft and staring intently 
over the water, as if trying to pierce the 
mist by sheer fixity of gaze. He had a gun 
under his arm, and the butt of a large pistol 
protruded from the great riding-coat he 
wore. 

Ronald’s eyes glowed in his head like 
coals as he recognised |Gourlay. But the 
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torch disclosed other figures. Lying near 
the land-steward, doubled up in a heap, 
their hands and feet bound with thongs of 
leather, were Dougal Ciar, Ean Kerne, and 
Uistean Phadrig. 

Ronald held a hurried conference with his 
father in sign language; then crept swiftly 
on hands and knees towards the unsus- 

ting Gourlay. A nearer view convinced 
im that the land-steward was quite alone 
with the three prisoners. Up he bounded, 
bunched his muscles together after the 
manner of a puma ere it springs, and 
launched himself into the small of his adver- 
sary’s back with the concentrated force of 
& battering-ram. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A NIGHT OF STARS. 


Fizz !—pop /—SPLASH ! 

The land-steward’s gun fizzled off like 
a damp squib, ita Lilliputian pop altogether 
drowned by the Brobdingnagian splash i 5 
owner made as he struck the surface of the 
water. What a fall was there! Under- 
mine the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and watch 
the result. 

* Shough ! " was the sum-total of what 
Ronald said, as, having accomplished this, 
he turned and flung himself on Dougal Ciar. 
His father had already released Ean Kerne 
and Uisean Phadrig, and two slashes of a 
case-knife set the worthy Dougal free. 

A moment afterwards, when Gourlay 
emerged from the fresh-water flood, bellow- 
ing like an ill-used hippopotamus, nothing 
was to be seen ashore but reeds, and heather, 
and all-prevalent “ reek.” 

A stone's throw away, however, a little 
party was moving at the double through 
the mist up a pine-clad slope. 

* Come awa’, laddies,” Calum was saying. 
* Follow me as hard as ye can stave.” 

They followed, and presently, as the slope 
became steeper, they all at once emerged 
from the layer of dense fog which filled the 
low-lying valleys, and found themselves on 
& wooded braeside—on a wooded braeside, 
face to face with the most marvellous sight 
they had ever set eyes on. 

Like a flash a great leap of silver light 
and a net of forest shadows fell athwart their 
facea, so sudden was their passage from the 
wolf’s-mouth gloom of the mist into the 
olarified air above; and, swimming low 
among the trees, they beheld a strange, mis- 
shapen, waning moon, half-tilted on ita 
bac 


Daylight had ebbed away all unbeknown 
to them. They started to find it so late, 
and, whilst they stood amazed, the moon 
disappzared over a hill-top, and the sky 
grew dark and glossy like a serpent’s back ; 
then, on the instant, a hurly-burly of stars 
swept into the abysses above, and hung, 
stuck boldly forth like lamps. 

Rob Darroch gaped around hin, till, his 
naturalistic eye alighting on some *' fiddling 


little plant " in the grass, he was stooping - 


to cull it, when St. Maur cried: “ Why, 
where's Orme Angus gone to ? " 

The botanist glanced up in sw prise. 
There in the starlight stood Calum, Ronald, 
Oina, the three hirsute Celts, and His Grace 
of Seven Dials, but of Lord Archie there 
was not a sign. 

He looked down the s'ope which they had 
just ascended. Bencath rolled a great 
level ocean of fog, gleaming silver-white in 
the starshine. The loch and its bounding 
cliffs were utterly blotted out. In their 
place was this vast expanse of vapour, 
shimmering and undulating like the moor- 
lands when sheeted with untrodden morning 
snow, and breaking noiselessly in smoky 
surge round the ankles of the yellow, furze- 
clad mountain. 
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As Rob looked, some large night-bird 
came wheeling over the nearer pine-tops, 
and poised itself, as if to spy abroad on this 
unwonted desolation; then, with a lo 
wailing cry, flapped back the way it had 
come. 

" Oh!" said Darroch in an awed tone. 
" Jeames gone! He must have fallen 
behind and lost us in the mist." 

“ Ne'er mind, lad," broke out Calum im- 
patiently. “Lord Guilderoy has stayed 
ahint with his own folk, I'm thinking—wi' 
Gourlay and the Shirra o' Lorne, that is— 
and I carena a boddle now that my boy 
Ronald is safe with me again. 

„Come, he continued, we must be 
jogging. We canna daidle here a' day." 

They moved on rapidly along the brae- 
side, in a slanting direction, keeping wher- 
ever possible some yards above the surface 
of the fog ocean. Calum Scavaig led, with 
his gun over his shoulder, loping along like 
an Indian chief on the war-path. The 
others followed in single file. 

So they wound round the fir-clad hill. 
Presently they reached the base of a beetling 
crag which towered above redly dark in 
the starshine. Here Calum drew up 
sharply, put his hand to his lips, and gave 
vent to a shrill owl-hoot: Tu- / Tu- 
whit! Tu- uo / 

Immediately some one started from a 
thicket of brambles and briars near by. It 
was the old smoke-dried Highlander whom 
Darroch and St. Maur had first seen at the 
camp. He greeted his chief with upraised 
hands and a torrent of questions in excited 
Gaelic. Calum cut short theselatter with 
a hasty word, and put questions in turn. 

Just then  Hee-haw! hee-haw! he-e-e / 
came from the thicket. 

* Why, it’s Rotterdam ! " cried St. Maur; 
and as he spoke that identical donkey 
raised its h above the covert, ita lon 
ears and drooping lip sharply silhouetted 
against a galaxy of stars. 

The Duke made one bound for the beast, 
and hugged it round the neck, to the as- 
tonishment of Oina, who watched him with 
saucer-like eyes. 

* And oh, Rob,” said the enraptured St. 
Maur, here's the pack, and the panniers, 
and everything“ 

And, indeed, there on the other side of 
the thicket, under the lee of the crag, lay 
Rotterdam's whilom burden. The crag 
stretched out its top like a roof; the rock 
beneath was dry and snug, and close at 
hand a little stream bubbled by, crystalline 
and cold. 

* We need go no farther, lads, to-night,” 
announced Calum in his former cheery tone. 
“Sit ye down, and Tahm Alastair Mac- 
Mhaigstair Alastair will bring us something 
to eat. 

The Duke left off hugging Rotterdam at 
the words something to eat," and the 
whole party crouched down with their backs 
against the rock. The hirsute Celts whipped 
out their stean-occles and began to sharpen 
them on stones in a very business-like way ; 
whilst Tahm Alasiair, etc. (the old smoke- 
dried Highlander), darted here and there, 
thrusting his arm: into mysterious chinks in 
the crag face, and producing from thence a 
variety of things edible. 

Soon everyone was busy masticating cold 
beef and bannock, flavoured with blae- 
berries. They were a ravenous crew, and 
Tahm Alastair, etc., began to look resentful 
as they ate their way deeper and deeper 
into the stores in his charge. But Calum 
pressed helping after helping on St. Maur 
and Darroch. 

Ah, laddies,” he said after a time, when 
they assured him they had had enough, 
“if you lived our life you would learn ere 
lang to victual yersel's for twa days at 


least when you chanced to knock against 
vant a-plenty, for there's often no 
owing where ye may come by another 
meal. 

“ Now," he went on, ye’re sleepy, I'm 
thinkin’. Go wi’ Ronald, and he'll show ye 
to the cots. Guid nicht.“ 

Wondering what the cots” could be, 
they rose obediently, and followed their 
conductor. Ronald led them round to the 
opposite side of the crag, where they found 
a rope-ladder dangling. Up this they 
mounted to the broad, flat crag-top. Here 
quite a little clump of saplings grew, seem- 
ingly rooted in the solid rock, their trunks as 
thick as a man’s wrist and their leafago of 
a vivid green. Parting the leaves, Ronald 
disclosed a number of crudely fashioned 
hammocks, slung low down from bough to 
bough. 

* Your nests, Sassenachs,” he said 
laconically, and disappeared down the rope- 
ladder without another word. 

* Nests !” ejaculated St. Maur; and a 
very good name for them, too. Oh-h-h, 
hei hho! I’m as drowsy as can be. What 
a day we've had! What a—why, Rob, 
you're nodding—you're half-asleep! Ho 
into your nest, you botanical dices bird, 
and I'll into mine. Goo’ night." 

The stars were paling, and there was a 
little grey in the east as they turned in. 
Some crickets serenaded them for a while, 
their clear ringing whistles sounding from 
rock to rock, calling and replying the same 
thing, as in a meaningless opera. Then 
everything fell silent. 

“ Wonder where Orme Angus is at the 
present moment ?" murmured the Duke, 
turning on his side. “I hope he has no 
worse quarters than we have.’ 

But his chum was already in the arms of 
Morpheus, snoring gently. Very soon His 
Grace of Seven Dials joined him. Together 
they executed a very creditable duet. 


(To be concluded.) 
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How Awfully Jolly! 


AUNT SOPHIA (to REGGIE, who has come up for a holiday): “Now 
Reggie, dear ; which would you like best—the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, or a lecture on Micro-organisms ? You can choose whichever 
you like, because I want you to enjoy yourself thoroughly." 
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2. A Sudden Collision 


Cheery Information. 


Dn. THRASHEM (escorting nete boy from the station to the school) : “ By the 


3. And an Effective Cure for the Blind. Way, tlie is the shop at which I sisually purchase my canes 1 " 
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Tus skipper kept us a long time at table, 
and afterwards we took a turn on the 
deck. It was a beautiful night. There 
was no moon, but the sky was brilliantly 
studded with a myriad stars whose reflec- 
tion danced in the waters below. The 
breeze, the force of which had moderated 
somewhat, still held, and the clumsy- 
looking boat was making steady progress. 

“ Well,” I said quietly, as we paced to 
and fro, " have you considered the draw- 
in ? 7? 

“ Not as a work of art, my dear Joseph," 
he answered laughingly. “ As a drawing 
I fear it is beneath criticism, though it 
might pass muster among the Red Indians. 
Now, don't be vexed ; I really am going to 
be serious. Mind you, I believe we are 
making a mountain out of a molehill.” 

“ I don't," I answered rather sharply. 

" Just so, and for that reason we will 
examine the matter cirefully. Now, let us 
suppose that our worthy skipper really 
intends mischief—what is his most likely 
plan?“ 

“ To creep into the cabin at night, knock 
us on the head, secure all the valuables we 
possess, and tumble our bodies overboard. 
Remember, there is no one to ask awkward 
questions.“ 

* His men may talk." 

* He will give them a share of the booty." 

* What of the one who seems inclined to 
be friendly!“ 

“ Unless he is very cautious he will 

obably meet with & bad accident on the 

igh seas." 

“ My dear Joseph, you have an ingenious 
mind. What a clever old buccaneer you 
would have made! How admirably you 
arrange for everything. But, of course, all 
this takes it for granted that we shall make 
no effort to save our lives.” 

* Well, we can't offer much resistance if 
he knocks us on the head while we are 
sound asleep." 

“Then we won't sleep; we will keep 
watch all through the night. But I shall 
chaff you unmercifully when we get safely 
to port." 

** Chaff as much as you like," I said; "I 
give you leave. Now, shall we go down?“ 

** It seems a pity to waste such a glorious 
night, but perhaps we had better go; it is 
getting late." 

We removed our boots, made pillows— 
rather uncomfortable ones—of our jackets, 
and turned in. 

It's lucky I had a good sleep during the 
day,” whispered Ernest, “or I couldn't 
keep awake now; but there is no reason 
why you shouldn’t have a nap for an hour 
or two. You can trust me to keep a keen 
watch.” 

I was, indeed, feeling very drowsy, but 
my own suspicions, the sailor's warning, 
and the rough but expressive drawing, pre- 
vented me from sleeping. I lay perfectly 
still, with my eyes wide open, and my ears 
alive to the slightest sound. 

The cabin was very dark, and I could not 
see the door, but I hardly thought it could 
be opened without my hearing the creaking. 
The minutes dragged very slowly ; the night 
threatened to be never-ending. Now and 
again Ernest coughed lightly, to show me 
he was awake, but neither of us ventured 
to speak. Once I thought I heard a stealthy 
footstep along the floor of the cabin, and 
the blood rushed hot to my face. I grasped 
1 pistol nervously, and listened; all was 
gti 
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THE EMIR’S JEWELS. 
By Lrovp CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE FIGHT IN THE CABIN. 


As the night wore on I threw off my 
fears and felt inclined to laugh at my 
folly. Ernest was right," I thought. I 
have discovered a mare’s nest, and nothing 
else. And yet it is odd that the young 
sailor should have warned us of danger. 
Pshaw! He has a vivid imagination, How 
Ernest will laugh!“ 

My eyes closed; I began to doze. In a 
few moments I should have been asleep. 
Suddenly, and without warning, all my 
senses became ‘keenly acute. I had heard 
no sound; there was nothing to be seen, 
and yet I felt sure that some one had entered 
the cabin. It was not fancy now, but 
absolute certainty. 

I lay perfectly still, straining my eyes 
and ears. I could see and hear nothing, 
yet my limbs shook with sudden fear. I 
dared not move nor cry out, lest death should 
find me in the darkness. It was terrible, 
and every moment seemed drawn out to an 
age. 

Then a fresh dread fell upon me. What 
was Ernest doing? Had he heard? Did 
he know of this horror creeping upon us ? 
Or was he sleeping, never perhaps to waken 
again? I longed to cry out, to give him 
warning ; and yet that very warning might 
be a sentence of death both for him and for 
me. I do not think I hesitated on my own 
account ; at least, I trust that I did not. 

This time of suspense must in reality 
have been very short, though it seemed to 
last for ages, when suddenly, raised slightly 
above my own body, I perceived the shimmer 
of steel. No figure was visible, but the 
truth leaped in a flash to my mind. The 
skipper, or one of his accomplices, was about 
to plunge his knife into me. In my drowsy 
state I had laid my pistol down, and there 
was no time to use it; indeed, there was 
barely the fraction of a second between my 
first catching sight of the knife and the action 
that followed. 

Judging the position of the man’s body, 
and putting all my strength into the blow, 
I struck out with my clenched fist. I had 
gauged the distance accurately. The 
assassin, whoever he was, staggered, and 
before he could recover I had sprung full 
upon him. 

The knife fell to the floor, but the fellow 
grappled me vigorously, and we were in- 
stantly locked in a life-and-death struggle. 
Almost at the same time a pistol went off ; 
there was a groan, a heavy fall, and Ernest 
cried: ‘‘ Where are you, Joseph? I have 
floored my man? 

I could not reply; I could scarcely 
breathe. My antagonist had gripped me 
by the throat and was squeezing the breath 
from my body. I tried with all my might 
to relieve the fearful pressure, but he was 
stronger than I. We rolled over and over, 
now one, now the other, uppermost. 

In the midst of the terrible struggle 
there was & rush to the door, and I heard 
Ernest crying loudly: Stand back, or I'll 
shoot you dead! My pistol is loaded." 

I had hoped he would come to my assist- 
ance ; it was plain now that I must depend 
upon myself. By a supreme effort I man- 
aged once more to get on top. My oppo- 
nent's fingers still clutched my throat ; my 
breath came in gasps; I was almost ex- 
hausted. With a quick movement he forced 
me on my side, and I felt something hard 
beneath me. It was the handle of the 
knife that had fallen from his grasp. 

Relaxing my hold, I seized the handle, 
and railed the blade in the air, when, 


catching sight of the steel, he put up one 
arm to ward off the impending blow, and, 
with a sudden twist, I wrenched myself free. 

„Lie still, if you wish to live," I whispered 
hoarsely, for my throat was too painful for 
clear speech. 

He dropped his hand with a growl, and I 
called softly to my comrade. 

"Al right!" he replied cheerfully. 
“ There’s one fellow here with a hole in his 
side, and two others at the door; but I’m 
covering them with my pistol. There's 
only one to account for." 

“ He will be at the wheel.” 

“ Of course ; I had forgotten that. We 
must have a light. I wish I could speak 
Italian." 

„Tell them," I said, bending over the 
prostrate man, to bring a lantern.” And 
the skipper—for it was he—sulkily did as he 
was bidden. 

Ernest’s assailant was the big fellow I 
had particularly noticed. He lay on the floor 
groaning, and by the light of the lantern we 
saw that he had been shot in the side. 

* Now, look here," said my comrade to 
the other two, you can't understand my 
words, but I reckon you won't be far off 
their meaning. Carry this rascal to his 
bunk, and we'll see what can be done for 
him. Ill bring a piece of rope in a minute, 
Joseph, and you can tie up the skipper. 
This is, indeed, an exciting night's work!“ 

The sailors carried off their wounded 
companion, Ernest accompanying them; 
but he returned quickly, and with the rope 
he brought we fastened the skipper securely. 

„Now,“ said my comrade, let us do 
what is possible for the big fellow. I don't 
think his mates will give us much trouble ; 
they are too thoroughly scared.” 

It's best to err on the safe side.“ 

* All right; I'm not going to contradict 
you. I've proved wrong once, you see, and 
must be humble for the future." 

Had the wounded man been left to our 
well-meant efforts I fear he would have 
obtained little benefit, but, fortunately for 
him, one of the others, who possessed a 
little more knowledge than we did, suc- 
ceeded in patching up the wound. 

When that was done I sent the two 
sailors on deck, giving them to understand 
that they must navigate the vessel. I also 
endeavoured to make it clear that we would 
make short work of them at the first sign 
of treachery, but that if they stood by us 
there was nothing to fear. And in this 
pantomime I took care to include the man 
at the wheel, not wishing his companions 
to ae that he had given us warning. 

„Well,“ said Ernest presently, what is 
the next step?“ 

“To lock the skipper into his cabin. 
After that we must take a hand with tho 
sailors, and hope for a fair breeze. If one 
of those sudden squalls comes on, we shall 
find things rather lively." 

“ Yes," said he merrily, “as a boy I 
thought of being many things, but I never 
expected to be turned into a full-blown 
saMor." 

“Twill be a useful experience, in case 
e ever buy a yacht of your own," I 
aughed ; at which he shrugged his shoulders, 
saying: “I am not so much in love with 
the sea as all that!“ 

Now that the most pressing danger was 
over, we were ready enough to chaff each 
other; and yet the situation was decidedly 
unpleasant. With one man wounded and 
anothers locked into his cabin, we were 
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short-handed, and it was not comforting to 
look forward to a Mediterranean squall with 
an insufficient crew. In the next place, no 
one but the skipper could navigate the 
vessel properly ; and, last of all, I was rather 
apprehensive of what might happen when 
we did reach port. It would be easy to 
bring forward a false charge against two 
friendless boys. 

“ Joseph," declared my comrade, when I 
pointed out these matters to him, you are 
absolutely the cleverest person for thinking 
out the most disagreeable things that I 
have ever known! For mercy sake let 
us be satisfied with to-day, and leave the 
future to take care of itself. And the first 
thing for you is to get some sleep.” 

My eyes were, indeed, very heavy, and, 
as no immediate danger threatened, I gladly 
accepted the suggestion and lay down on 
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CRUMP AND I 


NET morning early saw us in the subway 

under the Milan Central Station, making 
our way to the train for Venice. The place 
was crowded, and although we were in good 
tinə we wandered from end to end of all 
the third-class cars and could find no vacant 
seat. True, after a close search Crump 
found one place unoccupied at the moment, 
but whon he took possession an Italian 
maiden standing near looked at him more 
in anger than sorrow, and gave him quite 
unmistakably to understand, in spite of his 
linguistic deficiencies, that it was her seat. 
In the natural fluster and vexation Crump’s 
usual gallantry forsook him, and he began 
a rambling discourse : 

“ You no place-a baggage-o on seat-o; 
come I savvy ?" but I quickly took him by 
the arm and led him forth into the sunlight ; 
and after much questioning of bewildered 
Officials we learned that they would presently 
tack on an empty carriage. After which 
all want well. 

If anyone wants to make me a handsome 
and useful present he can give me the 
Lombardy Plains—they are worth having. 
It is a treat for the eye—the rich fertility 
of this prolific area. Vineyards galore, miles 
upon miles of flourishing fields of maize ; 
soft meadow-land, with luscious crops of 
gtass; an irrigation system that has no 
equal throughout the rest of Europ? ; here, 
indeed, is a land flowing with milk and 
hon»y. 

And the people of Europe have always 
known it; they have played that little 
political game of “ grab” here throughout 
all generations. Romans, Teutons, French, 
Spaniards, Austrians have all danced in at 
various times to lay their greedy hands 
upon this land. 

* In view of the unequalled richness of 
the country," says the guide-book naively, 
* the population is unusually dense." 
"Tis an awkward way of putting it, and 
Crump libels a worthy people when he says 
it may be true in more than one senise. 

One travels from Milan to Venice by the 
“ Rete Adriatica." "Thestationmasters wear 
smart-looking red.p»aked caps, and one or 
two of the porters had cloan faces on the 
day we passed by—in honour of Crump, I 
fancy. 

If possible, it was hotter than the day 
before. We simply sweltered ; and to see 
the way the conductors ran—actually ran— 


the deck, Ernest keeping watch with his 
pistol loaded ready for use. In the after- 
noon I relieved him, and he endeavoured to 
make up for some of the sleep lost during 
the previous night. 

The day passed uneventfully, but with 
the approach of evening my fears began to 
revive. I could not trust to the seaman- 
ship of the three sailors, and, after consulting 
with Ernest, I resolved upon setting the 
skipper at liberty. 

For that purpose I went down into his 
cabin. His limited acquaintance with the 
French language rendered conversation diffi- 
cult, but at length he seemed to understand 
the terms I offered him. If he navigated 
the vessel to Palermo I agreed to let by- 
gones be bygones, and to say nothing of the 
attempted murder. | 

" But," I added sternly, “ don’t forget 


Bv F. H. Bourton, 


Author of “Crump and I in Paris,” and Elsewhere. 


PART IV. 


along the line when we stopped at the 
Stations, and called out the names of the 
places, made us feel so overpoweringly hot 
that I believe Crump would have begged 
them to walk, as a personal favour, if he 
had known enough Italian to make himself 
intelligible. 

These conductors did not use any whistle 
as a sign for starting ; but one after another 
(there were three on this train) took up the 
cry “Pronti?” ("Ready") when time 
was up, and so gently hinted to the station- 
master that they were prepared to continue 
the journey. Many of the towns have 
names ending in o,“ and the Italian 

ronunciation of this vowel is somewhat 
ong drawn-out, and suggests the sound of 
pain, so that often we felt sorry for the 
poor officials in their hot and weary wailing, 
and Crump wondered if they were really 
ill, hut I thought not. 

We passed through places of note, such as 
Brescia, Padua, and Verona, and fain would 
have stayed at each, had time permitted. 
At one part of the journey the shinin 
blue of Lake Garda was visible, a vision o 
loveliness stretching far away into the hills. 

Of passengers we had plenty of variety 
of the class that travels third on the Con- 
tinent; and jf there are in this wonderful 
world of ours any human beings who can 
talk faster and keep it up longer than can 
the lady passengers on the Rete Adriatica, 
Crump says he hopes he'll never meet them ! 

The hurrying rivers had by now reached 
rip» old age. Full-flooded and drawing 
near their end they rolled with steadier 
swirl between mud banks towards their 
resting-place in the great sea. The country 
was losing its compact fertility, and, strag- 
gling into marsh land, crept out to the salt 
lagoons. Our last stopping-place had been 
sais ; the last long, drawling '* Pronti-i-i " 

ad been wailed. We steamed across the 

shallow water of the Adriatic fringe, over 
the two-mile viaduct that joins the island 
to the mainland. Even the dark-eyed 
women ceased to chatter; and all turned 
to gaze ahead across the intervening sea. 
There she lay—low-resting on the silent 
tide—the city of quiet streets and gliding 
gondolas—the home of all that is poetic 
and imaginative in history —Venice, Queen of 
th» Adriatic. 

Into the somewhat dingy station we 
puffed, and with the outpouring crowd 
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there is a British consul at Palermo, and if 
you are up to any more tricks I shall claim 
his protection, and tell him the whole story 

And if I refuse? 

In that case, if the ship reaches port, 
which is more than doubtful, you wil be 
flung into prison the instant we land. Now 
make your choice quickly." 

I agree to navigate the ship to Palermo," 
he answered sullenly. 

But don’t try to play any tricks!” I 
warned him. My friend and I are well 
armed, and at the first sign that you are 
playing us false, one or other of us will put 
a bullet through you." 

"lI wil take you to Palermo," he re- 
peated ; and I, knowing how completely he 
was in my power, cut his bonds and allowed 
him to rise. 

(To be concluded.) 


"NEATH ITALIAN SKIES. 


made our way past the barriers and the 
octroi officers to the outer booking-hall. 

Venice railway-station is not an imposing 
structure. It will do; and that is all I have 
to say for it. But then, the charm of 
Venice lies in its quaintness, its element of 
the absolutely unique, its old-time beauty; 
and, if you give it a thought, a railway- 
terminus has no chance in a competition of 
this kind. So we will not cavil. 

We stepped out into the open, an area 
fronting the Grand Canal which lay to right 
and left of us. On our left an iron bridge 
spanned the Canal, giving passage to the 
portion of the city opposite the station. We 
crossed the small square and embarked 
upon a steamer lying at the floating pier 
just below this bridge. 

I lived the next ali ious at white-heat. 
Life seemed crammed full to overflowing ; 
all things took shape as the realisation 
of the long-expected. Here was the first 
glimpse of the life that so many years I 

ad lived in imagination only ; here, at last, 
we were afloat upon the water-filled streets 
of the wonderful port, and every bend of 
the Canal opened up before us new interests. 
It was as the lifting of a curtain—the vision, 
after years of expectancy, into hitherto 
hidden scenes. No other place has perhaps 
held quite so much fascination for most of 
us as this city of Venice, with its glamour 
of departed glories. 

And, as usual in such cases, the first 
impression was totally unexpected. Not a 
coloured vista of old-world palaces, dipping 
their marble stairs into the lapping tide ; 
not a glad vision of light ane gondolas, 
shot forward by fantastically clad rascals 
with sinuous swing and musical cry; 
not a winding waterway from which uprose 
quaint buildings upon either side, and from 
whose channel other smaller streams bore 
the burden of the city into its narrow ways— 
none of these. I say: the first impression 
entered through the ear and not the eye. 

We had come into the city with seven 
hours of ramble and roar of the train in our 
heads. We passed from the station into 
the street to find all the usual noise of city 
life entirely absent. It was as if the air 
were hung with silence against which voices 
sounded strange and the thin whistle of 
the steamer beat clear-cut. I can best 
liken the effect to that produced in ordinary 
towns by the muffled quietness that follows 
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n heavy fall 
streets. 

Although all the surroundings are not 
equally interesting—and naturally there 
must e much of the everyday and common- 
place—still, there is no other street like unto 
this, and few journeys can be more strange 
than this first trip down the famous Grand 
Canal. 

We saw palatial dwellings, with their 
broad stairways leading up from the water, 
and their “ pali,’ or mooring-posts, for 
private gondolas rising out of the dark tide. 
These posts, with their coloured stripes, 
painted according to the house to which 
thəy belong, are a curious feature of the 
scene; but as I looked they gave me the 
keynote of present-day Venice —“ Icha- 
bod“: gone is the glory. 

For, lo! as the water lapped gently up 
and down one saw great scars of rottenness 
laid bare every now and again, the gaudy 
pole making feeble attempts at brave show 
&bove the slime and decay of its base. 

For & time even Crump held his peace; 
but only for a time. He let himself go as 
a quaint, single-arched marble bridge came 
into view. 

“ Ha!" he exclaimed: here comes an 
old friend. Hello! what news on the 
Rialto ? I wonder if old Shylock's ghost 
dodders about the place." = 

If it does we did not see it. Indeed, I 
don’t really suppose it ever comes there ; 
but in the Rialto district, whence the bridge 
takes its name, are the market-places of 
Venice, dirty and littered and malodorous 
as market-places always are, especially those 
for the sale of tish. On our left, as we were 
about to pass under the bridge, we saw the 
General Post- Office. 

We glided on, stopping at the piers 
on either side, and admiring the palaces and 
buildings on the way. We ed under a 
second iron bridge, in front of the Academy 
of Art, and at length we swung round into 
the open water of the harbour, and the 
full joy of the ancient city lay before 
us. Facing here are the Royal Palace and 
Gardens, and then comes the entrance to 
the great square of St. Mark’s, with its 
column surmounted by the Lion of St. Mark 
close to the water, and flanked on its farther 
side by the walls of the Doge’s Palace. 

We steamed up alongside the broad 
promenade beyond this, known as the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, and here disembarked. 

“ Safe at last, the danger past," hummed 
Crump, as we st»pped ashore. “I say, old 
man, One more pass2nger and all would have 
been over." 

Perhaps it was not quite so bad as that, 
but so far as I could see, they certainly 
appeared to allow as many people aboard 
as could possibly squeeze in, and chance 
whether the boat sank or not. 

Hardly were we off the pier, and, bag in 
hand (Crump let me carry it as a treat), were 
looking round for the hotel, when we were 


of snow upon the busy 


assailed in the strains of the Venetian 
National Anthem : 

" Gondola! Gondola! Signori!” 

“ You silly chumps!” cried Crump. 


“ Do you think we're going gondoling just 
to please you, before we ve even had time to 
look round and get a bite after our lon 
journey here? You let us alone and we'll 
let you alone ! " 

But heedless of his pore the men called 
out after us again and again— 

“ Gondola! Gondola! Signori!” 

And to that sweet refrain we entered our 
hotel. 

We had a meal, and were informed by 
the head-waiter, who spoke fair English, 
that in the evening there would be a serenade. 
There would also be fireworks over the 
harbour 


and general grand goings-on. 


Promising ourselves, therefore, what Crump 
termed “a high old time," we finished our 
lunch and set out to explore. 

The Riva degli Schiavoni is a very broad 
quay between the hotels and the harbour, 
where the water comes to within a foot or 
so of the roadway at ordinary high tide, 
and is probably some three feet below at 
low water. Broad steps go down from the 
quay to the sca, and at these gondolas 
land or embark their passengers. Near 
our hotel the quay is embellished by a 
handsome  equestrian statue of Victor 
Emmanuel rr. 

Here and there narrow canals pass from 
the harbour into the city and are crossed 
by single-arched bridges, with broad flights 
of easy steps leading up to their crown. 

During the afternoons and evenings hun- 
dreds of chairs and tables are set out upon 
the Riva, in front of the cafés, where one 
may lounge and smoke and take the inevit- 
able, fiercely desired drink. There is a 
constant stream of small steamers passing 
to and fro, and gondolas of all conditions 
glide out upon the harbour tide, or wait 
at the steps for hire; whilst large ocean- 
sailing vessels lie moored some little distance 
off. 
Facing this quay is the low island of the 
Lido, the Venetian bathing-place, distant 
some ten minutes by steamer, and to the 
right is the entrance to the Grand Canal, 
and the buildings upon the opposite bank 
and islands, such as the Custom House and 
the Church del Redentore. 

The place was alive as we emerged from 
our hotel, and bathed in hot sunlight. 
ETUR clapped me right joyously on the 

ack. 


“I can easily imagine worse shops than 
this, my buck," he said. 

He was so happy that the first two beggars 
got something from him; but after that 
he decided, as he put it, to give the jokers 
a rest —a decision which was wise. 

When you speak of roadways in Venice, 
of course you don't mean what you say. 
There are no horses, and no carts or car- 
riages here, and consequently the streets 
are all footpath, where they are not water. 
When the visitor from the mainland feels 
he cannot bear it any longer without seeing 
that useful, everyday beast of burden, the 
horse, he goes across to the Lido, where 
the trams are drawn by these noble animals, 
and feasts his eyes. Of course, the pretence 
is that he is going to bathe, but that is only 
an excuse. 

From the parapet of the last bridge we 
were passing to get to the central Square 
at the end of the Riva we caught a glimpse 
of an old friend. 

* Allow me,” said Crump, pointing up the 
narrow canal we were crossing to a marble 
structure set high in the walls, connecting 
the back of the Doge's Palace with the 
gloomy prison where the naughty people of 
Venice go even nowadays, when they are 
caught—“ allow me to introduce you to 
the Bridge of Sighs, so called because—— 
No, Antonio, thank you, we don't want a 
gondola; when we do I'll mention it, so please 
run away, and let me explain things to this 
gentleman, who's never been here before.“ 

This last part was addressed to a gondolier 
who had joined us uninvited, and it effec- 
tually put an end to any discourse I ought to 
have enjoyed upon the subject of the Ponte 
dei Sospiri. 

We descended from the bridge and walked 
along the quay, here known as the Molo, 
towards the Square. The end of the 
Doge’s Palace abuts upon the Molo. The 
upper portion, of tesselated marble walls, 
overhangs the lower and is supported by a 
double colonnade of porches, one row above 
the other. Near where wesweptroundsharply 
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to the right into the Square itself is the 
column with the Lion of St. Mark, already 
mentioned, facing the sea. Close to this is 
another column, the former place of execu- 
tion. From here, between the Ducal Palace 
on the right and the buildings formerly 
devoted to the lesser lights of the State, 
we walked along the wide entrance into the 
Square, and when we got there Crump said, 

** Geewhillikins ! ” 

Chaste and ornate though the expression 
undoubtedly was, it yet failed to do justice 
to the dreamy beauty of the scene. We had 
before us an immense quadrangle, marble- 
paved, round three sides of which ran 
palatial buildings formerly the dwelling- 
places of the nobles next in rank to the 
Doge (or Duke) The lower portions, 
overhung by the upper and fronted by 
columns, are now used as shops. 

‘But the glory of this mystic space is the 
Church of St. Mark, which stands adjacent 
to the Doge's Palace. It is different in 
every respect from any church or cathedral 
I have yet scen. 

Built of variously coloured marbles, 
inlaid with Biblical pictures in mosaic of 
Venetian glass, the frontal porch sur- 
mounted by the world-famed horses of St. 
Mark's, bronze figures gilded over, and the 
painted and gilded domes rising behind 
this, make a picture which for curiosity of 
design and richness of colouring must be 
fixed firmly in the memory of all whose 
good fortune it is to set eyes upon it. 

Here the wild fantasies of the East find 
concrete expression on Western soil. More 
beauty and more grandeur are, to my mind, 
to be found in the Cathedral of Milan ; indeed, 
by far the nobler temple is the Milanese 
marble pile ; but St. Mark's has distinctive 
features of its own, and ite weird, fascinating 
beauty throws a spell over the beholder. 

One distinctive feature of the noted 
Square is gone. A huge hoarding encloses 
the space where, opposite the church and 
facing the entrance to the Molo, stood the 


highest building in Venice, the noted 
Campanile. Four years ago this great 
tower collapsed, and you have only to 


stand in the vicinity to realise what a 
miracle and mercy it was that the building 
simply slid downwards. Had it fallen 
lengthways the damage and loss of life 
might well have been appalling. They are 
trying to rebuild it, but the work of getting 
a good foundation is difficult. 

front of the Church are three tall 
flag-staves rising in bronze sockets from the 
Square, and, to add to the picturesque effect 
of the scene, a crowd of tame pigeons walk 
jauntily to and fro pans the ground, or 
circle in erratic flights through the air. 

Such is the Piazza di San Marco at 
Venice ; and I want 1 to see it again. 

As for the shops in this Square and the 
adjacent streets—well! He must needs 
have a strong will or an empty pocket who 
can view them unscathed. True, there is, 
after a while, a sameness in many of them; 
but their contents are at first dazzling 
and dangerously tempting. Shops of pic- 
tures and photographs, more be wilder ingly 
coloured than even the originals of the 
scenes they depicted ; shops of choice gems 
of Venetian glass-work that appeal to you 
in their beauty of shape and design ; shops 
crammed full to overflowing with trinkets, 
jewels, mosaic-work in glass and pearl; 
shops in whose windows were laid out the 
most wonderful and fascinating lace and 
dress materials, 80 that ladies could hardly 
tear themselves away, and even when they 
had done so were often discovered peeping 
back in desperate envy ; shops where sticks, 
umbrellas, tics, and other adjuncts to male 
vanity (which I know exists, for I have not 
watched Crump for nothing all these years) 


draw young bloods and old ones to their 
doors and windows like à honeypot draws 
the flies. 

As we stand gazing through one of the 
windows at a stock of glittering curios 
a sharp featured, oily-smiled man darts 
from the rcalms of witchery within : 

* You like-a see inside-a my shop? You 
no need-a buy! 

And I clutch Crump's arm and flee. 

We pass up the Merceria, the principal 
business street of Venice, albeit narrow. 
It issues from the Square upon the side 
opposite the harbour entrance. In this 
Btroot is no canal, and either side is flanked 
with tempting shops. We make slow ard 
danger-s^t way along this and other winding 
alleys, and suddenly appears in front of us 
a man, full of wild excitement. Wilh one 
hand he points eagerly up another street, 
and with the other he madly beckons us. 

“ Per la, signori! Per la!” 

And as we follow, spellbound for the 
instant, he precedes us round the corner. 

„Great powers! gasps Crump, what 
is the matter with the fellow ?” 

We turn sharply back and retrace our 
steps for a short distance; and, for all I 
know, the madman is still wildly pointing 
into space and beckoning to unseen “ Sig- 
nori?" Of course he only wanted to show 
us the Rialto Bridge, but he had not been 
asked to, and there are some services you 
can dispense with. As Crump said, if we 
listened to every wandering lunatic who 
danced round us and called us Signori," we 
should have little enough time to enjoy 
Venice in our own way. 

Although this city is built upon islets, and 
has bridges, 80 to speak, till further orders, 
it is a mistake to imagine that you cannot 
traverso pretty well the whole of it afoot 
if you will. Some of the streets have no 
canals, whilst others have pathways running 
alongside the water ; and, in spite of the fact 
that in certain places the houses on both 
sides of the thoroughfare back direct on to 
the waterway, the gondola is no more 
an absolute necessity for passenger traffic 
than is the cab in more ordinary towns. 

But the place is a veritable maze: such a 
maze that even with the help of a map it 
requires no special genius to get lost inside 
of say ten minutes in the daytime ; and as 
for the stranger finding his way at night— 
well, let him try. e tried once—and 
Crump’s insolence to me was unbounded : 
as though J were supposed to have learnt 
every nook and corner in the twisty place. 

But this Saturday afternoon we were 
not troubling ourselves, we simply wandered 
at will, and consequently—having evaded 
the undesired conductor who had koned 
us so lovingly—we shortly sauntered back, 
and made our way to the Post-Office, at the 
foot of the Rialto Bridge, with one side 

iving on to the Grand Canal. The way 
fon the Piazza to this office is rendered 
easy in daylight by directing signs upon 
the buildings at each street corner. 

The Post-Office does not err on the side of 
embarrassing splendour; like the railway- 
station, it 1s a somewhat dingy building. 
But it is practically constructed to meet 
the requirements of letter-collecting and 
distribution, and that is the main thing. 
Here we got letters, and here sent off 
pieture-postcards to fill our friends with 
envy, and then we turned on to the Rialto 
Bridge. 

This curious bridge is over three hundred 
years old. Till the two iron bridges I have 
already mentioned were erected (one in 
1854 and one in 1858) this was the only 
connecting-link by land between the two 
sides of the Grand Canal The ascent 
to the top of the arch is made by steps, 
and from end to end (with a break at the 
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summit) of the middle portion of the bridge 
are two rows of shops, forming a street 
over the bridge itself, whilst at the back 
of these shops narrower flights of steps take 
those across who may wish to avoid the 
traffic of the centre, or to see the Canal 
in passing over. The goods for sale did not 
appear to be of high-class order, and neither 
Crump nor I ran into undue temptation 
here. 

Upon the other side is the market district, 
and, as we discovered in our wanderings 
next day, a maze of roads and alleys leads 
those to the railway-station who wish to 
go afoot, crossing the Canal a second time 
by the iron bridge opposite the terminus. 
Upon the street corners in this district also 
are convenient signs to assist you in finding 
the way to the trains, but at night they 
cannot be seen. 

That evening after dinner we promenaded 
up and down the Riva in company with 
hundreds of others, and about nine o'clock 
witnessed a fine show of fireworks over the 
Harbour. Then we went for a gondola trip, 
starting somewhere about 11 P.M. I knew 
we should have to. Crump was burning to 
join the happy parties who were gliding 
about in lantern-lit barges over the moon- 
streaked sea, or had passed up into the 
Grand Canal to hear the serenade. | 

The lights from the Chinese lanterns 
hanging from the awning-posts of the 
gondolas made a pretty show upon the 
water, and when at length we were accosted 
for the twentieth time by some unemployed 
gondolier we commenced to bargain. 

Ordinary fares are at the rate of one lira 
per hour, but on /e nights there are no 
ordinary fares, everything is extraordinary. 
One lady paid thirty lire for a gondola for 
the evening in the Grand Canal during the 
festival. . 

The first demands of the importunate 
gondolier were cut down, but on his agreeing 
to accept four lire I closed, impressing upon 
him that I should not pay a centime more, 
in such beautiful Italian that I felt quite 
sorry Crump had not sense enough to under- 
stand it. 

The fellow swept the horizon with his 
arm, taking in apparently all the Adriatic 
and a portion of the Mediterranean, as in- 
dicating where we were to go for our four 
lire, but I found out afterwards that this 
comprehensive gesture only took in about 
one mile of the harbour, and bumped us up 
against a temporary bridge of boats that 
spanned part of the Canal during the /cte. 
I also found, when we walked down to the 
boat, that a second gondolier was to accom- 
pany us, but of that we recked little at 
first. 

It was a splendid night, and the lights on 
shore and afloat, and the festoons of Chinese 
lanterns over the Canal, made a lovely scene. 
Now and again we passed a party who were 
singing, and once Crump himself started 
into song, and I was alarmed lest he should 
frighten the gondoliers and get us upset. 
Presently we brought up alongside the 
temporary bridge, and here rested in the 
company of other gondolas with merry 
laughing parties aboard. 

The gentleman with whom we had struck 
our bargain began to pester. Would we 
land for a while? We declined, fearing a 
claim for a second fare on the grounds of a 
second trip. Well, would we like to order 
wine? Which we wouldn't! Then came 
a proposition to go here or there E 
places of which we had never heard), till 
said that they might take us where they 
pleased, but that our payment would be 
four lire only. Crump caught the meaning 
of the last part, and added his mite to the 
conversation. 

“ You can just put that in your pipe," he 
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said genially. “ We pay-a four lire only; 
of that there cannot be a shadow of doubt ; 
no possible, probable shadow of doubt; no 
possible doubt whatever!“ 

Which mystificd them so completely that 
they said they would take us home again ; 
whereupon we agreed. Crump wan me 
to tell them to go and put their heads in 
a bag," but apart from a not unnatural 
shrinking from such discourtesy, I did not 
know the correct Italian for the gentle 
phrase, and the matter lapsed. 

At the landing-place I paid the man with 
whom the bargain had been struck, gave 
him a pourboire ” in addition, handed each 
a cigar, and stepped ashore. 

As we ascended the quay-steps & sad and 
plaintive cry broke upon the happy mid- 
night air. Late though it was, the place 
was alive as ever, and one or two people 
Stopped upon hearing the cry, but not we. 

Come on," whispered Crump; it's the 
other bounder." 

Again the sad cry went up: 

“ Signori ! " 

I turned. The “other bounder was 
close behind us. Hat in hand, he poured 
out his grief into our ears. We had only 
paid one man ; he had had nothing. 

After the explicit understanding I had 
insisted upon, this was too much. 

" Tell hini to boil himself," whispered 
Crump; and come on. Here's half Venice 
collecting!“ 

I put the matter plainly—so plainly that 
the man gave a shrug of the shoulder and 
a sigh indicative of a broken heart, and we 
left him to settle with his bosom friend, the 
other gondolier. 

We learned afterwards that when there 
are two gondoliers ordinary fares are 
doubled ; but I still maintain that to ex- 
pect a double fare upon an agreed sum from 
utter strangers is nothing but a “ try on." 
Crump said it was evidently a mistake to 
think that the last of the Dodges” of 
Venice was dead ! 


( To be concluded.) 


"PLAY THE GAME." 


Les whatever you may do, 

Play the game. 

Though your triumphs may be few, 

Rather lose than not be true; 

Though the rules may worry you, 
Play the game. 


Lads, wherever you may go, 
Play the game. 
Let your friends and comrades know 
That te cheat is base and low; 
Scorn to strike a coward blow— 
Play the game. l 


If you win or if you lose, 
Play the game. 
Never mind a scratch or bruise 
Or a tumble, but refuse 
Sneaking trick and paltry ruse— 
Play the game! 


Football, cricket, bat or ball— 
Play the game. 
Though vou stand or though you fall, 
Life has one emphatic call, 
One great rule surpasses all — 
Play the game. 


So in years of toil and care, 
Play the game. 
Let your deeds be true ard fair, 
Honest, fearless, straight, and square 
Never mind a loss, but dare 
Play the guine. 
A. L. SALMON. 
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The Motor Fiend. 
* Now I wonder what ali those people are laughing at?“ 


" Hee a letter for you," cried Mac 

last Easter Monday, as he returned 
from answering the postman's knock, “ It 
is in old Fluffy’s handwriting. I don't 
know what he has to write about to you; 
shall I open it ? " 

It was an invitation to spend a few days 
at Southsea. 

"I think I shall accept," I observed. 
" i you manage to get along without 
me 

Woll, of all the cheek ! " was the reply. 
Let me look at that letter. Yes, I thought 
so. It’s for me, and he only mentions you 
casually at the end. Still, you may come 
if you like. You had better resolve your- 
self into a committee of ways and means, 
for I am painfully short of cash. I will 
look up the maps." 

We were spending Easter in Kent, and 
intended to return to London on Easter 
Tuesday. This invitation caused us to 
change our plans entirely. Before I had 
finished reading the morning paper—and 
there is little to read on Bank holidays— 
Mac had made all necessary arrangements. 

" I have written to Fluffy. I told him you 
had no time to write, as you were busy 
reading the newspaper. I said that we 
will start to-morrow morning early, and 
that if he meets us at Pulborough at mid- 
day we can walk frons there to Emsworth 
or Havant. We shall have to leave about 
seven, so you had better get to bed early." 

" Cease your flippancy," I commanded, 
and tell me why we should take five hours 
to reach Pulborough, when it is but fifty 
miles away." 

" Because local trains are slow, and you 
won't buy a motor-car.”’ 

But surely, if we went up to London 
and then down ? " 
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By E. R. Harrison, LL.B., 
Author of “ My Holidays with Mac," etc. etc. 


* Went up to London, when we can spend 
the time in the Weald? Shame!” said 
Mac. ‘I decline to consider the proposi- 
tion. I have looked out the trains. Leave 
yourself in my hands, and I promise to get 
you to Pulborough by twelve o'clock to- 
morrow. Besides, you must come my 
way, because I have already posted my 
letter to Fluffy.” 

Between ourselves, Mac has some original 
and not altogether useless ideas on the 
subject of railway travelling. He has read 
the“ Boy's Own Paper " and stood on the 
bridge at our local station to such purpose 
that he can distinguish between the boat 
train and the “ Ashford empties” at a 
distance of a mile by the appearance of the 
smoke from the engine, and his knowledge 
of junctions and connections is marvellous, 
though sometimes inaccurate. On this 
occasion, therefore, I determined to let him 
take me his way, as he put it. 

We started next morning at seven o'clock 
and hozan the day with a seven-mile walk 
into Tonbridge. There are few more 
beautiful views than that over the Weald 
of Kent from the crest o; the North Downs or 
the greensand hills a little farther south, and 
it was only the fact that we had to catch the 
nine o'clock train at Tonbridge that made us 
hurry on. That view was of service, how- 
ever. It detained us sufficiently long to 
upset Mac's plans for a second breakfast 
at Tonbridge. There was no time. 

The train took us as far as Tunbridge 
Wells, and Mac then told me that we had to 
change. 

“ We'll walk to the Brighton and South 
Coast station," he said. I will take you 
along the Pantiles, and you can treat me 
to a glass of that particularly nasty water 
from the chalybeate spring. It costs a 
penny and tastes like ink.” 

A second train carriel us as far as East 
Grinstead, where, greatly to my disgust, 
we had to change again. When settled 
comfortably in a railway-carriage I like to 
stay there, but Mac's notion of travelling 
is different. He studies engines and railway 
rolling-stock generally, and likes to see as 
many types as possible, He was delighted 
to find that train number three was a 
railway motor—a baby engine, attached to 
a long saloon carriage. 

" Pulborough ? "1 inquired. 

“ Yessir,” said the guard. Change at 
Three Bridges and Horsham." 

Mac had heard my query, but discreetly 
disappeared before ot an answer. He 
explained afterwards that he had been to 
look at the engine. However, in spite of 
the numerous changes, Pulborough was 
reached at scheduled time, and Fluffy was 
waiting for us on the platform. 

Glad you've come," was his greeting. 
“ What do you think of my new Norfolk 
togs? Got 'em specially for this week." 

" Topping," said Mac, to whom the 
inquiry had been addressed. We shall 
have to keep out of the motor-dust, or you'll 
get spoilt. Let us lunch!” 

As Fluffy was with Mac on the lunch 
question—I fancy the latter’s approval of 
the Norfolks caused this agreement—I 
had to submit, and it was well after mid- 
day before we left Pulborough. The map 
told us that there were Roman remains in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and we were 
consequently on the look-out for objects of 
interest, For several miles, however, there 
was little to detain us, and it was not until 
we had passed through Watersfield and 


reached West Burton that we began to 
appreciate the beauties of the country. Mac, 
who knows the geology of the Weald Ly 
heart, valünteored an explanation. 

We have been crossing the gault," he 
said. The gault is a stiff clay lying under- 
neath the chalk, and whenever you approach 
the chalk from the Weald you have first of 
all to cross a band of gault a mile or two 
wide. It is flat, and generally hot, but it 
is where the cowslips grow. However, 
here are the chalk hills, and there ought to 
be a breeze on top.” 

West Burton is a typical Sussex village, 
lying at the foot of the Devon, It is one of 
the few remaining places where the children 
are all fair-haired, showing their Saxon 
descent, the only exceptions being the 
retired colonels and other intruders who 
have come to spend their old age in the 
beautiful downland country. 

The expected breeze was waiting for us— 
if a breeze can ever be said to wait—at 
the crest of the ridge behind West Burton, 
and no sooner had we reached the top of 
Bignor Hill than all thoughts of fatigue 
disappeared. We had looked across the 
Weald from the north in the morning ; we 
now had a similar view from the south. 
A ap walk of a mile or so over the short 
grass that covers the chalk brought us to 
cross-roads, and it was necessary to turn 
to the PAD guidance. Along the western 
slope of Bignor Hill ran a long, straight, 
turf-covered track. It reached the summit 
near where we were standing, and continued, 
in an undeviating course, over the hill to tho 
south. 

** Stane Street," announced Mac. Look, 
it is the old Roman road from Pulborough 
to Chichester, and I daresay a t deal 
farther. It might have been drawn on 
this map with a ruler." 

We had scarcely left Stane Street before 
we came upon some earthworks, evidently 
the remains of a large British or Roman 
camp. Situated at the top of the chalk 
ridge, with a commanding view to the north 
and to the south, there is little doubt that 
the post was an important one in the 
early days of our history. We followed a 
track that passed right through the middle 
of this camp, which we estigated to be 
several hundred acres in extent. 

Our conversation naturally turned to days 
of long ago, and my companions began to 
discover more earthworks in all directions, 
so frequently that I was compelled to protest. 

" Some of your finds are nothing more 
than the waste-heaps of old chalk-pits, but 
there is an interesting theory concerning 
others. A writer in the * Cornhill Magazine 
recently suggested that many of the earth- 
works on tle slopes of the Downs were 
constructed as a protection against wolves, 
The Weald was at one time an immense 
forest, stretching from the North to the 
South Downs. The trees ceased at the 
margin of the chalk, and the ancient 
inhabitants of this part of the country lived 
almost entirely on the chalk hills. If 
they attempted to settle in the wooded 
lowlands their sheep and cattle were carried 
off by wild beasts. They therefore dwelt 
on the hills, and raised large enclosures, 
of which some of these earthworks are the 
remains, to protect themselves and their 
cattle at night, and in the winter-time, from 
the ravages of the wolves, which came out 
of the forest and roamed over the lower 
slopes of these hills in search of food. This 
theory has not been absolutely proved, Lut 


it is not unlikely to be correct, and would 

&ccount for many of these mounds and 

banks which you keep discovering oa all 
8.” 

* Well, I don't allow lectures as a rule,” 
sail Mac, but that is so particularly 
interesting that I think we will excuse you. 
Don't you wish you had been an ancient 
Briton, Fluffy ? " 

They continued to discuss the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of life in 
Sussex two thousand years ago, until we 
descended the hill near Cocking, and the 
approach of sunset warned us that we should 
not be able to continue our walk much 
farther in daylight. 

* Look here," said Fluffy, who by virtue 
of his knowledge of the country now took 
command, we had better give up any 
idea of walking to Emsworth, and pick 
up a train at Singleton. I think we can 
get some tea there." 

I'm with you, then," said Mac. 
march!“ 

We reached Singleton too late for tea, but 
in time for biscuits and ginger-beer, and 
found that we could get a train almost at 
once. 

“ By the way," I sail, “I must make 
one stipulation. If we have to change more 
than three times before getting to Southsea 
I intend to walk. I have already been in 
five trains to-day, and it has got on my 
nerves." 

“ There is only one change, at Chichester, 
where we get a motor coach into Southsea.” 

He was wrong, for the motor coach had 
left when we arrived at Chichester, but 
another train came along and Southsea 
was reached soon after dark. 

“Well, Fluffy,” began Mac, early next 
morning., what is the programme for to- 
day? There are Hayling Island, the Dock- 
yard, the Victory and Vectis.” 

“ Vectis it is," was the reply, though 
when you buy the tickets [bons you'll 
call it the Isle of Wight. The Romans no 
longx occupy Britain, and the booking. 
clerk might not know what you mean. If 
we are going to catch the 8.15 boat it is 
time we started. 

Mac hastily finished his fifth round of 
toast, and we made for Portsmouth Harbour, 
where the boat awaited us. Around us 
were some famous battleships, the Dread- 
nought and the King Edward rit among 
them. Not far away was a second Dread- 
nought in process of construction, and, by way 
of contrast, the ever-famous Victory was 
moored close by. 

As we steamed out of the harbour and 
felt the gentle swell of Spithead, Mac 
wavel a farewell to the mainland, and 
irrelevantly announced that he was the 
gaprein of the Pina ore.“ 

uffy pointed out the objects of interest. 

“ Do you see those hulls, over towards the 
island ? They are obsolete warships, once 
the prile of the navy, but now useless. 
That bay is where they always lie; it is 
called the graveyari of the British Navy. 
Now look at those circular forts rising out 
of the water. They are built on sand- 
banks, and it is sail they cost 400,000. 
each. They are no good now, and the 
Admiralty are trying to let them as desir- 
able summer residences. Wouldn't you 
like to take one ? ” 

Mae thought he woull, although he 
admitted there woull be many disad- 
vantages in having at least a couple of 
miles of water all round the house, especially 
in stormy weather. Still, in the summer 
time, and with a yacht, it would be magnifi- 
cent, 

" Just think, we could bombard Ports- 
mouth occasionally by way of getting up 
a little excitement. I don't think we would 
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try it while the Dreadnought was about, 
though.” 

We took the train to Shanklin, and made 
our way along the sea front and through 
the ravine, or chine as it is called, on to 
the downs. A scamper over the hills 
brought us to Ventnor and Bonchurch. 

" Look at these shrubs," cried Mac, 
“they are out in full bloom. Everything 
here is a fortnight earlier than anywhere 
else. See those palms, too. Why, we 
might be in the tropics.” 

Mac’s palms were not palms at all, but 
his observant eye had lighted on Ventnor's 
distinctive feature, its semi-tropical plants. 
The absence of cold enables the residents 
to grow shrubs and tender plants that on 
the mainland would never survive the 
rigours of the winter. 

Before resuming our walk there was the 
inevitable lunch. My companions were 
given a free hand in selecting our fare, 
and their choice was hard-boiled eggs and 
doughnuts. It was a strange meal, but the 
walk afterwards saved us from the sudden 
death which I suggested was hanging 
over us. 

The glory of the Isle of Wight is its breezy 
downs, and we climbed from Ventnor right 
up the steep side of one of them. As soon 
as we reached the top we had a view over the 
whole island, and our only regret was that 


` we had not time to explore it all. Making 


our way along a breezy ridge, we descended 
into the low country near Sandown, and 
passed on to Culver Cliff. Here Mac's 
interest was aroused by the forts, and he 
grew quite sad when he found that the 
cliff had fallen away and taken with it 
the seaward side of one of them. 

From the signal station beyond Culver 
Cliff we were able to look down on Spithead 
with the mainland behind it, and we 
descended to Bembridge just in time to miss 
the last boat of the day. An ancient 
mariner, however, ferried us across the 
mouth of the river, and a sharp walk along 
the coast brought us back to Ryde, whence 
it was still possible to get a steamer to 
Portsmouth. 

We haven't seen a quarter of the island,” 
said Fluffy, as we re-crossed the water. 
We must leave Freshwater and the Needles 
for another visit.” 

“ Right you are," was Mac's reply. “I 
won't forget that other visit. Let it be 
soon, Fluffy dear.“ | 

Next morning Fluffy saw us into a 
London train, and we started our journey 
back to town. But we had two days in 
which to cover the distance, and, as Mac 
said, even a south-country train does not 
take two days to travel seventy miles. We 
had another walk in view. 

Alighting at Haslemere, we turned north 
in search of the commons. A sandy lane 
through & wood soon brought us to the 
heather and the hill-country. Leaving 
Hindhead on the left, we found a path to 
the top of Gibbet Hill, which was occupied 
by a khaki-clad signalling-party. An officer 
was directing a small party of soldiers who 
were in communication with some distant 
point on the North Downs. For a few 
moments we coull not locate it, then, 
as the sun burst from behind a cloud, the 
winking mirror of the heliograph left no 
doubt as to the whereabouts of the distant 
party. 

They must be somewhere near Aldershot, 
said Mac. I wonder what they are saying 
to our lot. I’ve never seen a ‘ heliograph 
tempestuously at play’ before. Do you 
think they would let me have a go?” 

The officer in command, who heard Mac's 
last remark quite plainly, did not even 
smile, so we left Gibbet Hill and descended 
to Thursley. Here Mac called a halt for 
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rest and refreshment, and we discussed the 
question of our route as we fed. 

“We must reach Guildford some time 
this afternoon," I said. We can either 
go across Witley Common and through 
Godalming, keeping to the low ground, or 
strike north and get on to the Hog's Back.” 

“ We'll do the latter, with a variation,” 
was Mac's reply. We'll go north-west 
for a bit, first. I have found something." 

He had been studying the map, and had 
discovered that we were less than four miles 
from Tilford. 

"That must be Nigel Loring's Tilford. 
Why, look at the map—there is the Abbey, 
and just beyond is Crooksbury Common. 
We must see the country of Sir Nigel." 

It is à fine breezy walk from Thursley 
over the commons to Tilford, and the mind 
was easily carried back to the days when 
King Edward 111. went hawking and hunting 
district. Mac was continually 
pointing out some feature which he recog- 
nised from the description he had read in 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s book, but it was 
the bridge at Tilford that excited him 
most. Here was the very spot where Nigel 
Loring had distinguished himself, Only one 
thing detracted from the full measure of 
his enjoyment. There were two bridges at 
Tilford, and they were both of the same 
type. Which was the one defended by 
Nigel? After considering the question 
for ten minutes Mac decided that so many 
“ small deeds " were done by his hero that 
he must have distinguished himself at one 
time or another on both bridges. Our 
conversation related almost entirely to 
medieval England until Tilford was far 
behind us and we were leaving Crooksbury 
Common for the Hog’s Back. 

The Hog’s Back is merely the ridge of the 
North Downs between Farnham and Guild- 
ford, and it is chiefly interesting for the 
views it affords southward across the 
Weald, and northward over the Thames 
Valley. It has one serious disadvantage. 
A long white road runs along it, and the 
motorists have discovered that road. Chalk 
dust has its uses, but the destruction of 
the countryside should not be one of them. 

The wide stretches of greensward on both 
sides of the road enabled us to escape the 
dust to some extent, but Mac announced 
that he should choke if I did not hand over 
an orange. 

* Here's another lot of soldiers," he said 
suddenly. Let us see what they are 
doing. Why, they are heliographing, too.” 

It did not take long to convince us that 
we had come upon the heliograph that we 
had seen in the morning from Hindhead, and 
the answering flash from the south con- 
firmed this view. 

„Well,“ said Mac, now if they had been 
signalling up reinforcements this morning, 
we might be the reinforcements, arriving 
just in time to drive off the enemy and turn 
the fortune of the day. Strange we should 
come across both parties like this. Put it 
down in that old diary of yours.“ 

Near Sunnydown we found the old road 
into Guildford and promptly deserted the 
motor-track, Tea in the town washed 
away the last of the dust, and we then 
decided to press on for a few more miles and 
try to put up for the night at some wayside 
inn on the road to London. East Clandon 
was the place selected, but no beds were to 
be had. At West Clandon the only possible 
hostelry had the painters in, and it was 
not until we were just outside Leatherhead 
that we found a resting-place in an old- 
fashioned house of the type we had been 
seeking for hours. 

Mac’s usual spirits returned after three 
helpings of ham, but he was down on the 
lack of enterprise of the country innkeeper. 
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“ They look upon a traveller as a curiosity,” 
h> said, and seem to think you can live on 
drinks. Why don't some of them return to 
the old-fashione d style, and have a square 
meal and a comfortable room ready for 
anyone who may come along? I make an 
honourable exception of this house. It is 
A 1.” 

It was a quaint old place, and the only 
means of entering our sitting-room were 
by the bedroom and the street door. If we 
retained the key of the outer door our 
landlady could not get into the room in 
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the morning to prepare breakfast. So 
we thought, but we were not her first 
visitors. 

“If you put the key of the door in the 
cupboard by the fireplace," she told us, "I 
can get at it from a passage under the stairs. 
There is no back to the cupboard, and I 
can reach through from my part of the 
house.” 

A goodly dish of eggs and bacon awaited 
our appearance next morning, and we 
did justice to the fare before starting on our 
way. Following a side road, we joined a 


HOW SINGLE LINES OF RAILWAY ARE 


{OME time since we endeavoured to describe 
the means by which ordinary double 
lines of railway are signalled, as well as some 
oi the methods adopted for the protection 
of the trains during the course of their 
journeys. We now propose to add a little 
concerning the precautions taken against 
collisions upon the “ single ” lines, of which 
there are thousands of miles in Great 
Britaia. 

There is a story, very American in flavour, 
of an engine-driver who started his train, 
against orders, upon a single line of rails, 
with the result that he met in collision 
another train travelling in the opposite 
direction. When brought before his superior 
officers the man urged that he was now 
„thoroughly satisfied that two trains could 
not pass each other upon the same track," 
and the anecdote relates that the engine-man 
retained his situation ! 

We need scarcely say that no such. hap- 
hazard methods are nowadays adopted, 
cither in America or elsewhere, and although 
the American system of running express 
trains at great speed upon single '' roads ” 
would never be tolerated in this country, 
yet such accidents are fortunately rare, 
whilst upon English lines collisions upon 
single lines may be said to be “ unknown 
quantities.” 

This vast mileage of single line railway 
to which we refer mainly consists of short 
branches, with or without intermediate 
stations. A large proportion of these fall 
to the share of the Great Western Railway, 
in that this immense system has at various 
times acquired numerous single-line branches, 
many of them having originated as local 
railways. 

Some forty years since an excellent plan 
was devised and adopted upon one of the 
principal English lines, having for its object 
the prevention of collisions upon single 
lines of rail. It is called the train staff 
System, the principle being that no train 
or engine is allowed to travel over any single 
p of metals unless the engine-driver 

as the train staff in his possession. 

À common pattern of train staff is illus- 
trated in fig. 1. It consists of wool, and is 


Fic. 1. —THRE ORDINARY TRAIN Srarp USED WITH 
OR WITHOUT TICKETS. 


not unlike a policeman’s truncheon. The 
name of the section of single line it governs 
is engraved upon a metal plate attached to 
the staff itself. The latter is kept in the 
custoly of the station-master or signalman, 
and before the train starts upon the journey, 
the staff is handed to the engine-man by one 
or other of these officials, and the fact of 
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so doing is equivalent to saying. You may 
91 as far as A upon the single line. 

any short branch railways having but 
one line are now successfully worked in this 
way, as it is absolutely impossible, of course, 
for more than one train to be at any time 
upon the same line of rails. n 

It sometimes happens, however, that 
a train breaks down during the journey 
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FIG. 14.—TRAIN STAFF AND TICKET-BOX. 


and another engine must be sent to assist 
the disabled one. But to send another 
locomotive would be a breach of the regula- 
tions, for the driver of the disabled train has 
the train staff upon his engine! There is 
nothing then but to send the staff either 
back to the starting-place, or forward to the 
next station, and this is exactly what 
actually happens. A man is sent, either on 
horseback or by other conveyance, in charge 
of the staff, and usually this duty is per- 
formed by the stationmaster; but if the 
mishap occurred between two stations, then 
the under-guard, should there be one, would 
be called upon to convey it, and in the case 
of a train having only one guard in charge 
the practice is to send the fireman ot the 
engine; but the messenger, whoever he 
may be, must surrender the staff to no one 
whomsoever but the properly appointed 
officer. 

Fig. 2 is a metal staff sometimes used 
instead of the wooden one, and its purpose 
is precisely the same; the Edgware branch 
of the Great Northern Railway is worked 
by means of a staff similar to this illustration, 
whilst the wooden pattern is used upon the 
single-line branch of the London and North 
Western Railway from Cheddington Junction 
to Aylesbury. 

Wherever the branch line is served by a 
“ shuttle ” train—that is to say, one train 
running backwards and forwards at intervals, 
and so called from its similarity to the 
movement of a weaver's shuttle—the train- 
staff method answers admirably, but where 
the line is a longer one, having several 
intermediate stations, the case is different. 
It is then customary to divide the length of 
single line into “ staff sections," they usually 


track dating back to Roman times, and 
suggesting rom its general direction that 
it might that very Stane Street we had 
met with in the Pulborough country. A 
short walk brought us to Epsom Downs, 
where we stood for some time watching the 
racehorses being exercised. At Sutton we 
decided that it was time to take a train, 
and our walk was over. 

“ A fine tramp,” was Mac’s final comment, 
“ barring the motor dust. The Hog's 
Back was a failure. I shall spend the after- 
noon in the bath. Au reservoir /” ; 
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being the space between each station; 
a separate staff, each being different in 
colour and shape, is therefore used for every 
separate section. Where the wooden pat- 
tern is adopted, the shape (in section of 
course) is usually round, square, triangular, 
or hexagonal; the heads of the metal staves 
vary in shape likewise, in accordance with 
the section of the line to which they apply. 

The intermediate stations are usually 
provided with “loops” or crossing 
places in order to allow of two trains passing 
one another when required. They are 
called crossing stations." It frequently 
happens in practice that two or more trains 
have to follow each other in the same 
direction upon a section of single- line 
railway, and under the system we have 
described this of course would be contrary 
to the rule, the first train having necessarily 
taken the staff upon the engine. 

Many years since this difficulty was 
avoilel by the introduction of the “ staff 
and ticket" system. A series of paper 
tickets, in colour and shape the same as the 
train staff, are supplied to the 5 
or stationmaster. The tickets are kept in a 
self-closing box fitted with a spring lock, and 
a key corresponding with this lock is attached 
to the train staff. The latter sometimes 
has the key attached by a chain, where the 
wooden staff (see fig. 1) is in use, but in other 
cases the staff is inserted through an aperture 
at the end of the ticket-box, as in fig. 1A, which, 
by means of an ingenious contrivance, 
opens the box. The ticket - box is painted 
so as to agree in colour with the train staff 


'and corresponding tickets, the box being 


usually attached to the wall of the signal- 
box or stationmaster's office. Our illus- 
tration (fig. 14) shows the handle of the 
train staff projecting from the aperture at 
the side of the box. The tickets referred 
to are only available in one direction, and the 
engine-driver is strictly forbidden to accept 
a ticket unless the staff itself is shown to him. 
As soon as the ticket is extracted from the 
box, the lid must be closed before the staff 
can be withdrawn, and so it will be seen 


Fic. 2.—THE METAL Starr USED WITH OB 
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that any number of trains, each bearing a 
ticket, may travel in one direction from the 
station in possession of the staff, but none 
may return until the staff itself is conveyed 
to the crossing point, and that, of course, 
must be by the last of the set of trains, 
No other train can then in consequence 
follow, as the staff has gone, the tickets are 
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securely locked and even were the lock 
forced, or a ticket improperly obtained, 
it would not avail, as the staff must bo 
displayel, as already mentioned. When 
therefore the engine-man arrives at the 
crossing station bearing the train staff, it is 
now possible for a return journey to be made, 
and as soon as the responsible person receives 
the staff from the driver he is thus able 
either to give the baton to the engine-man 
of the next returning train, or to issue tickets 
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in the same direction for the corresponding 
number of trains until the last one again 
takes back the train staff. 

In cases where the metal staff (fig. 2) is 
employed, the key of the ticket-box is seen 
at the end of the handle, and the system 
is exactly as before. We reproduce a speci- 
men of the engine-man’s ticket aboro 
referred to. This particular form is used 
upon one of our largest railways, and the 
shape of the ticket indicates that it is used 
in ra with the square-shaped trzin 
staff. 

Fig. 3 illustrates another form of train 
staff, known as Wise'a pattern, and it is 
constructed of steel. The words Go on to 
A,” or Go on to B," authorise the engine- 
man to proceed upon the single line in 
either direction, tween those points. 
No tickets are required in this case, but a 
set of metal discs (see fig. 3A) are enclosed 
in the head of the staff at either end. Each 
disc also has Go on to B," or Go on to A," 
engraved upon it, and provided the staff 
itself is exhibited to the engine-driver, as 
before explained, a disc is, when required, 
given to the engine-man in lieu of the 
train staff. The stationmaster at A in 
the ordinary way gives the staff to the 
engine-man, who surrenders it when he 
arrives at B's station, whilst B in turn 
hands it to the next train returning to A. 
If, however, station A has to send two trains 
in succession to station B, the official at A 
(who is provided with the key of the train 
staff fitting the receptacle at the “ A to B” 
end) extracts a disc, or tablet, bearing, as 
we have seen, the same words Go on 
to B" as are ar idis upon the staff. The 
hinged flap of the receptacle closes with a 
spring, leaving the remainder of the tablets 
securely fastened inside the train staff. 
The stationmaster then shows the latter 
to the engine-driver, who now proceeds to 
station B under the authority of the metal 
tablet. Upon the train's arrival at B, the 
official there receives the disc from the 
engine-man, and, as it cannot be used in the 
reverse direction, he keeps it until the staff 
arrives from À, when the disc is pressed 
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through a self-closing slot, and restored to its 
place inside the train staff. The next train 
travelling back towards station A is therefore 
now able to do so with the train staff; but 
should more trains than one be proceeding 
that way, then stationmaster B (who has 
the key fitting the receptacle containing the 
B to A discs inside the staff) acts just in 
the same manner as stationmaster A, the 
first train taking a disc, whilst the second, 
or last of the series, bears the train staff. 
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Either of the systems we have referred 
to is sufficient to ensure complete safety 
upon any single line of railway ; it must be 
remembered, too, that, in addition to these 
special precautions, the ordinary block 
telegraph," as well as the usual signalling 
to which we referred in the May issue, is 
in most cases employed as well There is 
still another method, however, known as tho 
“ electric train staff system, which is now 
being largely adopted upon the single lines 
of the Great Western, London and North. 
Western, and other railways. 

Neither tickets nor tablets are required, 
as a staff is employed in every case. Tho 
chief advantage is that the staff cannot bo 
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LINE or BRANCH 
Fain Mec (DowN) 


To the Engine driver. 


You are authorized, aflev soring the Train Shaf 
for the Section, lo proceed from 
to and the Train Saff will 
follow. 


Sigualure of perse m charge 
Due — 


Reduced Facsimile of Train-steff Ticket used 
upon Great Western Railway. 


used without the consent of the signalmen 
at each end of the single-line section, for the 
N is controlled by electricity, and 

Ithough there are half a dozen or more 
staves at either end, yet only one can be in 
use at a time. The train staff itself (which 
is a metal one) is illustrated in fig. 4. 

The electric apparatus is represented in 
figs. 5 and 6. e machine is painted a 
bright red colour, and is often seen in Great 
Western Railway signal-cabins. Fig. 5 is a 
front view, whilst fg. 6 shows the side of 
the apparatus. The front view indicates the 
ends of the staves when inserted in the 
machine; their number happens to be in 
this case nine. Fig. 6 shows the side view of 
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Fic. 4.—THE WEBB AND THOMPSON ELECTRIC 
TRAIN STAPF. 


the topmost staff of the series ; the remaining 
eight are arranged in order underneath as the 
front view explains, and at present all the 
staves are locked inside the machine. 

Four metal rings will be noticed upon the 
staff shown in fig. 4, and in fig. 7 are seen 
two projections rising vertically inside the 

estal of theapparatus, These projections 

t between the two central rings upon the 

staff, so that although the staff may be 
lifted upwards or downwards in the pedestal 
yet it cannot possibly be withdrawn. Inside 
the head or drum of the apparatus is the 
electrical mechanism which locks or frees 
the staves. The electric bell used for sig- 
nalling the trains is fixed at the top of the 
drum, the small handle surmounting the 
apparatus is the bell key used for ringing 
the corresponding bell in the next signal- 
box. The electric current is used for two 
5 the one case for ringing the 

Il, in the other for controlling the use of the 
train staff. K isa key used for transmitting 
these currents, and over it is a switch for 
determining their direction. The corre- 
sponding dial and pointer on the upper left- 
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hand side of the apparatus indicate whether 
the staff is in or out, and if for an 
"up" or a “down” train. The smaller 
dial in the centre is a galvanometer, the 
magnetic needle of which indicates the 
condition of the electric current. When a 
staff is lifted as far upwards as D, it can get 
no farther, as a series of circular metal 
discs revolve in the centre of the drum and 
intercept the passage of the train staff. 
This mechanism is electrically controlled 


NEES . 
Fics. 5 AND 6.—WERB AND THOMPSON ELECTRIC 
TRAIN-STAPF APPARATUS. 


by the signalman at the other end of the 
section, and when he “‘ frees " the mechanism 
the staff may then be lifted as far as the aper- 
ture F, which is large enough to allow it to 
be extracted. 

We will now suppose that a train is to 
travel over a section of single line between, 
say, stations A and B, and we will also 
assume the train from A to B to be a 
" down" one. The signalman at A first 
rings the electric bell of B's apparatus 
asking if the ''line is clear.” The number 
of times the bell is rung depends upon the 
description of the train, as we explained in 
the May part of the B. O. P.“ If the 
station at B is free from obstruction, and no 
train staff is out "—that is to say, each one 
is in its place in B's apparatus as also in A’s, 
B replies by the same signal upon A's bell 
signifying “ Yes, line clear, you may with- 
draw train staff.” He then frees the 
apparatus in A’s cabin, and the latter at 
once extracts a staff and hands it to the 
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Fie. 7.—SECTIONAL VIEW oP PEDESTAL OF TRAIN- 
STAFP APPARATUS TO SHOW HOW THE STAVES 
ARE LOCKED IN MACHINE. 


engine-man. As soonas this has been done 
the indicator on the left side of B's appara- 
tus points to Cown staff out," whilst. A's 
indicator does likewise, reminding him of 
what has been done. Then, as the train 
starts, A sends the signal “train on line” 
by two beats upon B's bell When the 
train reaches station B, the signalman thero 
receives the train staff from the driver and 
places it in his own apparatus, and now 
the indicators in both signal-cabins point to 
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“staff in." Next, after satisfying himself 
that the train is complete—that, as we before 
explained, is known by the presence of the 
“ tail-lamp," which is always attached to 
the last vehicle—he rings train arrived 
upon A’s bell. 

We have already seen that only one train 
staff can be out," or in use, at the same 
time. As soon therefore as signalman A 
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withdrew a staff for the down train, 
B's apparatus was immediately locked, 
so that of course no up train can pro- 
ceel from station B towards A. The 
apparatus at A is likewise locked, so that no 
other train may proceed, even in the same 
direction. An up train may, however, 
be at station B awaiting the arrival of the 
" down train, bringing the staff from A, 
and it therefore has also to ''cross" the 
down train. As soon as the staff from A 
has been placed, as we have seen, in the 
apparatus, and train arrived ” telegraphed, 
it is now B's turn to inquire if the “ line is 
clear to A. If that is so, A replies in the 
same way as B has done, and he next 
switches the apparatus at B so that the 
staff may be again withdrawn, and now the 
pointers in both signal-hoxes denote ''up 
Staff out," and the up train proceeds to 
station A with the train staff. 

Should there be no up train for the present, 
and a second down train is following the 
first, then the signalman at A, as soon as 
he gets the ''arrival" signal for the first 
train, and the indicator shows that the staff 
which he has given to the first engine-man 
has been inserted in B's machine, again 
asks Is line clear? in the same way as 
before, and he then withdraws & second 
train staff as soon as B permits. Were it 
necessary, train after train might be dis- 
patchel, one after another, until the supply 
of staves becomes exhausted. That, however, 
seldom happens. 

Long stretches of single-line railway are 
safely and expeditiously worked by the 
electric-staff methol, the only drawback 
being that at each staff station " the train 
has to slow down so as to allow a staff 
to be delivered and received. In the case 
of a ' stopping " train there is of course no 
difficulty in handing to or receiving the 
Staff from the engine-man, but in the case 
of a train passing even at ten miles per hour 
the operation requires dexterity, and if that 
speed is exceeded then it becomes dangerous. 
There are now several appliances in use which 
allow the exchange to be made at a speed 
of fifteen or even twenty miles an hour. 
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The Great Western Railway employs an 
apparatus for the p which is illus- 
trated in figs. 8 and 9. Instead of handing 
the staff to the engine-man, the signalman 
places it upon the apparatus, whilst the staff 
which has to be delivered is placed upon 
another apparatus by the engine-man like- 
wise, whence it is taken by the signalman. 
The train staff is the same as that shown in 
fig. 4, but a metal hoop is slipped over the 
handle of the staff. Not far from the signal- 


box is the setting down” post seen in 


fig. 8. A bracket is fixed to the post so 
shaped as to turn towards the approaching 
train. As the engine nears it the fireman 
holds out the staff and slips the hoop over 
the bracket and immediately loosens his hold. 
The velocity of the traiu discharges the 
staff with some force, so that it travels round 
the curve of the bracket and generally 
stops where shown by the illustration, and to 
break the force a pad is provided. 

Some twenty yards farther on is another 
contrivance called the picking up" post, 
where the signalman has placed the new 
staff in readiness. It is attached by a spring 
hinge, which easily allows the staff to be 
swept off as the fireman places his arm 
through the hoop as he passes. After dark 
a reflected light is thrown upon both the 
“picking up" and “setting down” apparatus 
so that they are readily seen. 

For a moment we must return to the 
electrical apparatus in the signal-box. In 
the “ B.O.P.” of May last we referred 
to the block-telegraph instrument. When 
the train-staff apparatus is in use no block 
dials are required; their place is supplied 
by the bell of the staff machine and the 
recording indicators to which we have 
referred. In fig. 7 it has been explained that 
the metal rings encircling the train staff hold 
it inside the apparatus. They also serve 
another purpose, in that they engage with 
the electrical mechanism in the drum of the 
machine when the staff is raised into posi- 
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Fic. 9.—“ Picx G UP" Post FOR ELECTRIC TRAIN 
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tion in preparation for withdrawal. At the 
head of the staff seen in fig. 4 will be noticed 
two projections, a, a. These form a key 
which is used to unlock certain points upon 
the main line leading to sidings which are 
perhaps only occasionally used. These 
points can only be opened by the train staff, 
and so can be used at no other time. The 
points must be replaced again before the 
staff can be removed, and so there can at no 


time be danger to any train passing over 
them. 

In Scotland many long stretches of single- 
line railway exist over which numerous and 
important main line trains pass. Upon some 
of these lines what is called the “ tablet” 
system is in use. These tablets are similar 
to the metal discs illustrated in fig. 34, and 


TYERS PATENT | 
TRAIN TABLET AFPARATWS | 


RATUS, A8 USED UPON SINGLE LINES IN SCOTLAND. 


their diameter is about 44 inches. The 
tablets take the place of the train staff, 
but their purpose is exactly similar. They 
are controlled by electricity in the same 
way, and, as with the electric staff, only one 
tablet can be in use atatime. The appara- 
tus is illustrated by fig. 10. The tablets 
are placed in a cylinder inside the apparatus, 
and they are withdrawn by means of a slide 
or drawer, as seen at the base. This slide 
is electrically locked by the signalman at the 
other end of the section. At the top of the 
instrument is a magnetic needle indicating 
the direction of the electric current. The 
word “in” which appears in the two 
circles below indicates that at present no 
tablet is outside the apparatus at either 
end of the section, and therefore the line is 
clear in both directions, When a tablet 
is withdrawn the indicator turns to out 
for down train," or ''for up train" as re- 
quired. The bell-handle is seen below. On 
the left of the apparatus is the switch for 
lifting or lowering the tablets in the cylinder. 
The slit in the front of the instrument 
over the drawer is a window for seeing how 
many tablets are inside. A very ingenious 
plan has been devised so that the tablets 
may be taken up and delivered by passing 
trains with very little reduction of speed. 
It much resembles the apparatus used for 
taking up and setting down the postal 
bags in the case of the mail trains. Tho 
tablet is placed in a leather pouch, which 
is fixed upon an adjustable arm projecting 
from the sile of the engine. An iron pillar 
is fixed close to the rails, upon which is 
another adjustable arm similar to that 
upon the engine. As the train passes the 
tablet is received by the fixed apparatus, 
and at the same time the new tablet, placed 
all in readiness by the signalman, is caught 
upon the receiver of the locomotive. The 
tablet which has been left by the train is 
taken from the pillar by the signalman, who 
then extracts it from the pouch and pute it 
e the electrical apparatus in the signal- 
x 
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Q^ & dark and misty autumn evening, 

almost night, at the foot of the roug 
boulder slip, lay our little boat with its 
crew of four weather-beaten but very jolly 
Cornish fishermen. Above rose the great 
cliff looming indistinct and indefinite in 
the gloom of the still night—still and 
mysterious ! 

The men were waiting in the boat for the 
writer of this little story, who very cautiously 
stepped from boulder to boulder; for a 
false step might mean a sprained ankle or 
worse, but, being an old hand at night- 
work with fishermen, I not only cautiously 
stepped, but cautiously carried a neat little 
hurricane lantern to guide—bah! that 
sprained ankle was nearly a reality that 
time—to guide me over the treacherous way. 
Seaweed is slippery stuff, worse than the 
much-abused banana-skms, which the daily 
papers are making such a fuss about, and 
with reason, for people throw them un- 
heedingly on roads and pavements. 

Be cautious, sir!” sang out our little 
skippor. Them slippery rocks will give 
'ee a hoist if you bain t cautious.” 

It seems to me that so far in my yarn 
the words “ cautious" and “ cautiously ” 
seem quite necessary to keep the story going ! 
Well, they are good words to remember 
when poking about in the dark on slippery 
rocks. 

After à tumble which broke neither 
lantern nor bones, we were off. 

How lovely to feel the keel smoothly glide 
over the bit of sand and seaweed which 
formed the landing.place of the cove, and 
to feel the boat’s bilge take the water, and 
to hear the lap, lap against her stern-post 
and along her sides 

The skipper soon had her head round, 
and two oars and two paddles kept her going 
somewhere—yes, somewhere, I didn't know 
where, and, further: didn't want to. Faith 
is a very handy virtue, and I had the 
greatest faith in our dear little skipper. He 
wasn't very big, but my faith in him made 
him as big as Goliath of Gath in my eyes. 

How quiet it was! Only the even splash 
of the oars and paddles broke the stillness 
of this delicious night. 

“What’s that big lump of cliff over our 
starboard side, skipper ? ” I said. 

“ Why, that's the Logan Rock," answered 
he. "Nice show- place for all them 
towerists which come from Lonnon and 
-up in the shires, and I b'lieve Americans 
too. Everybody goes to see the Logan 
Rock, and them there Logan Rock guides 
make a passel o' money out of the scores 
of trippers who go there every day in the 
summer and autumn. Money! I shud 
think they did make & pile—and do nawthin' 
for it but ——" 

* Ah, 'ere we are!" mumbled the com- 
bined crew ; and, added the skipper, also in 
a mumble, we'll see if we can’t make a 
bit o' money by night as well as them Logan 
Rock sharks o' guides by day / 

“ What's the game ? " I whispered ; for 
you must not make a noise at this work. 

* You'll 8ee," said wee Goliath, also in a 
growling whisper. 

The nose of the boat now touched the 
sand under the great Logan Cliff, and two 
or three men, who expected and were waiting 
for us, took the rope of the net and hauled 
it ashore; then we backed out, and I 
whispered again to the skipper: “ Where's 
the fish ? " ' 

“ I dunno," muttered he in a soft growl. 

„Can you see them ? ” asked I softly. 

“No!” answered he. Tis what you 
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JOHN DORY AND OTHERS. 
By E. E. CARTER. 


was tellin’ about when we shoved out from 
the cove in the dark; ’tis faith, only faith 
and a bit o' luck," whispered the skipper. 

The boat was now rowing in the form of 
a orescent, and after shooting a long draw- 
seine, she again touched the sand; and as 
whispers were no good now, this part of 
the job being finished, the crew, including 
myself, jumped on to the soft sand, and 
hauled, and hauled, and shouted, '' Haul 
away, boys!” to each other, until the net 
was beginning to make a pile at each end, 
and the “cod,” or belly of the net, was 
coming in. 

We could see now fairly well, for our 
cyes were getting used to the darkness, and 
the rising moon soon allowed us to see the 
result of our haul. There was no mistake 
about the mackerel; we could plainly see 
and hear them, for their lively flappings 
made the net gay. The moon was crawling 
up the sky, and its silver rays on the dancing 
fish sparkled like diamonds. 

“ What fish is that, skipper?” asked I, 
holding out one picked up from a pile. 

“Why, that’s a Jan Dory,” said he: 
“and ef I bain’t mistook, we've got the 
whole family of em! 

So it proved, for no less than two hundred 
and thirty John Dorys were landed ! Some 
were very big, fine fish, whilst others were 
the smaller members of the family. Some 
pollack, a few bass added to the three hun- 
dred mackerel, and two hundred and thirty 
John Dorys made up our night’s work, 
which the skipper, in a fine round bass tone 
for such a wee skipper, remarked “ edden so 
bad." 

The net, fish, and crew now all on board, 
we steered for home, and, with the excep- 
tion of the fish, we were all alive and merry. 

„That's what we call a blind haul,’ sir,” 
said our cheerful skipper. 

* Blind! I should think so; for you did 
not know any fish were there,“ said I. 

“No!” said Goliath. "''Tis all faith, 
but faith without works, you see, edden no 
good at all! So we worked and won, as 
the badger said when he digged hisself into 
the chicken - roost! 

“You can put out your lantern, if you 
please, sir," said one of the crew, “or the 


people in the cove will think the ‘ Wolf 
Light ' is broke adrift.” 

n the excitement of the haul I had left 
my lantern covered up in a basket under 
the seat of the boat; so I obeyed the order, 
and felt like a real '' Goliar of Gath,” as 
we call him in this dear old Cornish land, 
for did not I enjoy an early and a late 
breakfast and an early lunch mostly with 
my silent friend of the sands, John Dory ? 

* Why do us call 'em ‘John Dorys’ I 
wonder?" said the skipper to me as we 
carried our haul home in baskets, 

I replied: “ The name ‘John Dory’ is 
thought to be a corruption of the French 
jaune d' oròe, a title given to the fish on 
account of the gilded Gallow which decorates 
its body. And,” I added, it was called 
‘Zeus’ by the ancients, because they con- 
sidered it to be the king of edible fish. 
Zeus, you know, was the king of gods and 
men.” 

This latter remark caused Goliar to 
laugh, and to say: Zeus! King of gode 
SERA men, was he! Well, my word! who- 
ever he was, he knowed what he was about 
when he chose the king o' fish for a meal." 

At this we all joined the little skipper in 
a loud and boisterous laugh, which made the 
mackerel jump and flap, but John Dory 
and family remained for ever silent. 
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II.—Handwriting. 


3 (Age 12.) 
Prize—2s. 6d, 


GERALD J. F. YovNco, 100 Hartington Road, Sefton ` 


Park, Liverpool, s. 
CERTIFICATES, 


[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Raymond C. Christopher, 51 Gladsmuir Road, White 
hall Park, Highgate, X.: Lionel Edwin Sedgley, Thames 
Street, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey; G. C. C. Bathgate, 
8 Queen Margaret Place, North Kelvinside, Glaszow; 
John Leslie Gale, 6 Cotford Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey; Albert Cox, 172 Northumberland Road, Nichols 
Town, Southampton, Hants; Hugh Vaughan Lloyd, 
43 Northcroft Road, West Ealing, Middlesex: Wilfred 
Bayley Mullins, Beaufort House, Acocks Green, Bir- 
mingham; Albert Wells, 40 Chancellors Road, Ham- 
mersmith, W.: Geoffrey Thomas brackley, 32 St. Mary's 
Road, Watford, Herts; John Pnine, National School, 
Privett, Hants; Harry Read, 7 Dacre Road, Upton 
Manor, Plaistow, k.: George Wilkinson, 24 Pearman 
Street, Lambeth, 8.E.; Glaude Stewart, 72 Lambton 
Road, Oottenham Park, Wimbledon, S. W.: Martyn Close, 
Matlock Bath; Ian Martin Fraser, 21 St. Bernard's 
Orescent, Edinburgh ; Frederick William Ryan, 327 Fore 
Street, Lower Edmonton; Albert Hyde, 43 Archway 
Road, Highgate, x.: James Alexander Easton, Tay view, 
Lower Friarton, Perth: Albert Edwin Hinton, Court 
Farm, Warlington, Surrey: Mab Branford, All Saints’ 
Rectory, Jordanhill, Glasgow; M. Tanqueray, Town- 
lands, Willand, Cullompton ; Joseph Edward Thwaites, 
29 High Durbam Street, Bishop Auckland; F. Ward, 
7 Norcott Road, Stoke Newington, London, N.: Leonard 
Williams, 124 Holt Road, Liverpool; David E. Pearson, 
62 Seafield Road, Dundee, N.B.; William Harwood 
Matthews, 1 8t. Aubyn': Park, Tiverton, Devon: Harry 
Jackson Harris, Mill View, Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland. 


(Age 13.) 
Prize—35. 
GERARD QUAGLIOTTL, Via Lazio 9, Rome, Italy. 


CERTIFICATES, 


William Donald Key, 5 The Drive, Ilford, Essex: 
A. O. Miller, Woodside, Cheadle-Heath, near Stockport, 
Oheshire; W. H. Lawson, 17 Stanley Road, Nechells, 
Birmingham: Peter Bush, Home for Little Boys, South 
Darentb, Kent; W. Pilgrim, 17 Lea House Road, 
Stirchley, near Birmingham; Ernest H. Wildgoose, 
Industrial Road, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire; Clifford 
Dunn, 228 Trevelyan Terrace, Dean Road, South Shields; 
Gordon Cane, 185 East Dulwich Grove, Loudon, . k.; 
William McGlashan, 11 Dudhope Street, Dundee, N.B.; 
Thedford Dymock, 59 High Street, Linlithgow, N.B.; 
H. Gardner, 27 Milton Road, Highgate, N.; Arthur 
McGavin, Dereham, Hamble, near Southampton ; Charles 
Astbury, Woore, near Newcaatle, Staffs; Arthur William 
Prince, 40 Dunstans Rond, East Dulwich, London, S. E.: 
Thomas Paine, Privett School, near Alton; William 
Cecil Glover, 9 Clarence Avenue, Londonderry, Ireland: 
Frank Hill, Bayham Building Yard, Lamberhurst, 
Kent; John Harold Dawson, Stevenage, Fladgate Road, 
Leytonstone; Duncan Arthur Bungey, 49 Carfax, 
Horsham, Sussex; Alfred George Evans, 17 Agincourt 
Road, Landport, Portsmouth; G. Ford, 52 Radstock 
Road, Mid Norton, near Bath ; George William Roberts, 
Broad Street, Syston, Leicestershire; William Edwin 
Oaun, 31 Netherford Road, Clapbam, s.w.; Charles 
Kenneth Pettingell, Ivydene, Greenford Road, Sutton, 
Surrey; William Plater, 34 Northumberland Place, 
Bayswater, w.; C. B. Taberner, Myrtle Bank, Tyldesley, 
near Mauchester, Lancashire. 


(Age 14.) 
Príz:e—5s. 
GILBERT S. ROBERTSON, St. George's College, Quilmes, 
F. O. S., Buenos Aires. 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Henry Javois, Queen Street, Wellington, Salop; 
Frederick J. Viney, 33 Murillo Road, Lee, S. r.: L. D. 
Lefroy, 171 Balmoral Avenue, Toronto, Canada: W. A. 
Davidson, Calle Rodeau 177, Bahia Blanca, Argentine 
Republic, South America; Arthur Wyndham Gledhiil, 
204 Warley Rond, Halifax, Yorks, England; W. J. 
Lockitt, Grasmere, Quarry Road, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire: Robert Moreland, 80 Helenvale Street, 
Parkhead, Glasgow; Harry Streader, 4 Rosslyn Road, 
Shoreham, Sussex; Horace J. Clarke, 16 Arbery Road, 
Grove Road, Bow, E.; Arthur Long. Fife Villa, Church 
Street, Woking; Dorothy Copson, 22 Eastwood Place, 
Hanley, Staffs; Leonant T. Penwill, 2 Knightland 
Road, Clapton, N.E.: Harry T. Coomben, Beaumont, 
Market Drayton, Shropshire; Frederick C. Snewin, 
66 Amhurst Road, Hackney, N. H.: Edwin Frederick 
Scamell, 5 Nelson Road, Salisbury; Edith Alice McCarter, 
Rostherne, Island Road, Garston, Liverpool; Ernest 
Langtree, 18 Marley Road, Levenshulme, Manchester; 
William J. Peacop, 51 Oglander Road, Peckham, S. E.: 
Harold Cochrane, 10 Campion Road, Colchester ; George 
Henry Shaw, 113 Herschell Street, Everton, Liverpool; 
Leslie G. Mittell, 41 Vernham Road, Plumstead, S. E.: 
Thomas Jul) an, 30 Rothschild Road, Acton Green, 
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Chiswick, W.: Tom Baker, Lyndene, Smedley Street 
West, Matlock Bauk ; John Pearson, 31 Willcott Road, 
Acton Hill, w.; Albert E. Le Cheminant, 48 Mount 
Durand, Guernsey; Gordon Charmbury, Claremont 
Villa, Station Road, Ash Vale, Surrey: George Leitch, 
Keirbink, Corrour Road, Newlands, Renfrewshire ; John 
Benjamin White, 124 Queen's Road, Hastings; Wilfrid 
Groombridge, New Street, Dundalk; Lipman Morris 
Bernstock, 2 Rothschild Buildings, Commercial Street, 
London, E.: Ronald Charles Moyle, 17 Portswood Road, 
Southampton: H. Sutton, 18 Acre Lane, Brixton: L.G. 
Gardner, 43 Regent Street, Gloucester; Charles R. 
Baldwin, 9 Springfield Road, Harrow; Charles C. 
Bennett, 4 Ardbeg Road, Herne Hill, 5.5. 


(Age 15.) 
Prize—5s. 
GLADYS IsRIE, St. Mary's School, Camp, Poona, India. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Herbert Harold Jackson, 15 Lloyd Street, Wolver- 
hampton: Arthur Edward Rus:ell, 29 Mann Street, 
Surrey Square, n. E.; William Percy Brooks, 42 Lausanne 
Road, Hornsey, N.; Arthur Cyril George, 2 Medium 
Road, Lower Clapton, London, N..: Laurence Ilubert 
Gibson, Oakland House, Middlestown, near Wakefield, 
Yorks: Elsie Roberta, 5 Esplanwie, Waterloo, near 
Liverpool: John Smyth, The Curragh, Dungall, Bally- 
mena, Ireland ; John Alcock, 25 Madeley Street, Tunstall, 
Staffs; John F. Seacroft, 8 Finch Road, Handsworth; 
ait rence John Furmage, 124 Bullingdon Road, Oxford ; 

hilip H. Jones, 14 Sunbury Road, Anfield, Liverpool; 
Robert Wells, 10 Farrant Avenue, Wood Green, London, 
N.: Alfred William King, 15 Shaftesbury Road, 
Brighton; William M. Tait, 281 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow: Raymond J. Jordan, 9 Flauchford Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, w.; Edward Lyndon Smith, Shrub- 
lands, Bury St, Edmunds; Wilfred Robert Lowson, 
16 Westborough, Scarborough, Yorks; Henry A. Roffe, 
36 Standen Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent; J. D. Cun- 
ningham, Ruyton XI. Towns, Shrewsbury ; Cecil George 
Laughton, Melbourne Villas, Leomansley, Lichfield ; 
Mary Rose Cann, 31 Netherford Road, Clapham, S. W.: 
Robert Hughes, 130 Empress Road, Eige Hill, Liver- 
pool; Jacob Peach, 2 Union Street, Newport, Isle of 
Wizht: Harold McDermid, Greenbank, Eston S.O., 
Yorks; Montagu Douglas Farquharson Scott, 6 Cheriton 
Square, Balham, s. W.: F. Gardner, Church Street, 
Charlbury, Oxon: Trevor Lakeman Langman, 20 Tor- 
ridge Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey; Robert Wright, 
11 Eagle Parade, Buxton; Harry Cini, Royal Hotel, 
Valetta, Malta. 


(Age 16.) 


ARTHUR GEORGR Flex, 22 Margetts Road, Kemp- 
ston, Beds. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Rupert R. Hollett, Brewery House, William Street, 
Herne Bay; Stanley Dean Roberts, 79 Elliott Street, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester ; William Shearer, 13 Kirk- 
wood Street, Rutherglen, near Glasgow; Jonathan 
Cameron, 103 Sydney Street, Burton-on-Trent; William 
J. Holland, 62 lientüam Road, South Hackney, N.E.; 
Charles Henry Frank Tucker, Groton, Westly Road, 
Boscombe, Hunts: L. A. Knight, Fairfield, Wilderness 
Road, Spreydon, Christchurch, New Zealand; Walter 
Hill, 82 Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames; Victor 
Allen Gillespie, Carney, Sligo, Ireland; Ernest Alfred 
Gowtage, 62 Whitehill Road, Ellistown, near Leicester; 
George Henley, Hill View Villa, Clarendon Road, 
Weston-super-Mare; William F. Le Cheminant, 48 
Mount Durand, Guernsey ; Ronald Tuckweil, c/o Fort 
William “ Morning Herald," Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada: John Colville, 179 Rosemount Place, Aber- 
deen; Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, 
Polsloe Road, Exeter: Geoffrey Trussell, 54 Victoria 
Road, Barking, F.: Fred. W. Lee, 16 Moore Flats, 
Gilbert Street, London, w.; Bert J. Bannister, 
83 Tyrone Street, South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria ; 
Reginald John Veal, 13 Cambridge Road, The Avenue, 
Southampton; John Anderson Williams, 54 Breck 
Road, Anfield, Liverpool: Hubert D. Denham, 69 
Beamsley Road, Frizinghall, Bradford, Yorks ; Thomas 
Parkinson, 180 Market Street, Earlestown, Lancashire ; 
Norman Atha, 114 College Place, Camden Town, N. W.;: 


John Vernon Muller, 14 Sophia Street, off Belmont 
Avenue, Urangezicht, Cape Town, South Africa. 


(.ige 17.) 
Prize—5s. i 


FRED. WooDHOoUvsE TURNER, 70 Cunningham Road, 
Doucaster. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Millicent Mary Michell, * Boswinger,” 271 Croxted 
Road, Dulwich, 3.E. ; Ernest Arthur Williams, 3 Pon- 
Dhu-Cottages, St. Austell, Cornwall; Ralph Ashley 
Farmer, 23 Rosebery Terrace, Sandown, Isle of Wight ; 
Harold J. W. Cross, 5 Willow Walk, Cambridge: 
Frelerick Edwin Monks, 276 Whelley, Wigan; Eva D. 
Imrie, Dhond, Poona District, India; Margaret Money- 
Kyrle, Whetham, Calne, Wiltshire: Cecil Reginald 
Cone, 1 Beck Street, Ipswich, Suffolk; Robert F. 
Merideld, 2 Southside, Alexandra Rowi, Clevelon, 


Somerset: B. Martin, 1 Swan Lane, West Bromwich ;. 


James Herbert Trowbridge, Inglethorpe, Lowther 
Road, Bournemouth ; Albert E. Croxall, 2 Millais Roul, 
Leyton; Charles Edward Gower, Wickham Market, 
Sutfolk. 


(Age 18.) 
Prize—5s. 


CHARLES CECIL WILLIAMS, Government Printing 
Office, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

d CERTIFICATES, 

Colin Campbell Lindaay, 8 Penshurst Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey ; William Armour Boyd, Bankhouse, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; John S. F. Gard, 54 Simonside 
Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Ernest A. Friend, 
13 St. Martin's Road, North Holmes Road, Canter- 
bury; William George Hambly, 40 Granville Road, 
Hoe Street, Walthamstow: Henry A. Moss, 14 Ash- 
burnham Road, Bedford, Beds. ; George Royston, Silver 
Street, Wellingham, Cambs. 


(Age 19.) 
Prize—54. 


TROMAS J. PARKINSON, Watkins Street, South Fre- 
mantle, Westetn Australia. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Leslie Norman Larnach, Pascoe Vale, Coburg, 
Victoria, Australia : James Henry Hobba, Lower Trew- 
hiddle, St. Austell, Cornwall; Frederic Archibald 
Hiscott, 55 Llanthewy Road, Newport, Mon.; William 
Mackein, 189 Hornsey Park Road. 


(Age 20.) 
Prize—Ss. 
S. WOOLGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Florence Smith, 9 Luxford Street, Berhampore, 
Wellington, New Zealand; H. O. Morton, 55 Brook 
Road, Sheffield ; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, 
Cheshunt, Waltham Cross; George Scott, The Wind- 
mill Pudsey, Yorkshire; Albert Gale, Hatherden, 
Andover, Hants; Sam Williams, 70 John Street, 
Georgetown, Merthyr Tydfil; Gilbert King, Pedington, 
near Berkeley. 


(Ages 21 to 26.) 
Príze—55. 


STANLEY GORDON WILSON, Gordon Lodge, South 
Benfleet, Essex. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Basil Goodwin, Oakwood, Greenwich Road, St. 
Leonards, Sydney, N.S.W.; Mary Florence Hartley, 
297 Besserer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Mabel 
Josephine Woodhouse, Melton, Suffolk ; Beatrice 


Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora Road, Caulfield, Victoria, 
Australia; Joseph Walshaw, 4 Lindisfarne Terrace, 
Tynemouth; Jane Elizabeth Moore, Sowerby, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. 
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A TALE OF WILD ADVENTURE ON THE 


THE REAVERS: 


MOORS OF LORNE. 


By WILLIAM A. Bryce AND H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


S*. MavR and Darroch slept the sleep of 
kJ the happy till long after sun-up ; till old 
Sol, in fact, raised himself a hand's-breadth 
&bove the hills, and darted slanting pencils 
of dazzling light into their eyes. 

They awoke simultaneously, raising them- 
selves on their elbows and blinking and 
screwing up their faces in the strong light. 

* Dear, dear," muttered Rob, knuckling 
his eyelids, “ I feel as sticky as a hedgehog 
and as hot as a crucible. Lemme go and 
put my noddle under the pump.” 

„I've been dreaming bout glow-worms," 
the Duke mumbled, sitting up in his “ nest," 
and stretching himself. Bout glow-worms 
and kelpies and Will-o'-the- Wisps." 

They looked about them. The hammocks 


Authors of “The Golden Astrolabe,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—THE YELLOW FLAG. 


in which they lay adjoined several others. 
These showed signs of having been recently 
occupied, but were now vacant. The sun 
came filtering through the encircling leafage 
and made freckled places on the bare rock 
beneath, and the freckled places shimmered 
to and fro, indicating a little breeze up 
above. ö 

Something furry brushed against St. 
Maur's cheek, and, starting round, he saw a 
tiny squirrel frisking along a bough to the 
tip, where it sat with its tail cocked up, 
washing its face and chattering at him in a 
very friendly fashion. 

“ Good day to you, madam,” said his 
Grace with a smile. 


Come here, St. Maur," cried Rob just 


then. Come here, and I'll show you some- » 


thing.“ 

Darroch had risen and stepped from 
among the saplings out on to the open crag 
top When St. Maur joined him he was 
pointing at some object on the horizon. 

The crag on whose summit they stood was 
perched on the steep braeside, and from their 
point of vantage they could see far and near 
over the surrounding country. To the left 
towered Ben Dourain, the furze-clad moun- 
tain, with the red-tinted cliffs at its foot 
(now quite clear of fog); in the valley lay 
the loch ; and away beyond over miles of 
rolling heather their eyes focussed themselves 
on something which glittered and shone 
above the skyline. 
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UE Why, Rob," said St. Maur, shading his 
eyes, “it’s a flag—a yellow flag with some- 
thing red in the centre of it, waving above 
a square stone tower." 

“ Yes, that’s what it is,” assented Dar- 
rooh. “ It’s the national flag of Scotland — 
a rel lion rampant on a shield of gold. The 
square tower must be part of this Poll- 
what's-its-name house that we've been 
hearing so much about lately. But—don't 
you sce ?—the flag’s at half- mast. Hal 
mast—what does that mean? 

* Some one’s dead,” said the Duke, with 
a start. “ My word! if it should be Orme 
Angus! He belongs there, he told me, 
and we lost him last night in the fog. I’m 
uneasy no end about him. Anything might 
have happened 

“ Oh, bosh—nonsense ! " cut in Darroch, 
but in a rather shaky tone. “ Let's go 
down. Where’s Mr. Scavaig and Ronald 
and Oina? I don't see 5 

* Oh, I say!” cried his chum suddenly, 
* here's a bit of paper lying on the crag 
with a stone on top of it! Why, it’s a letter! 
Listen, Rob: 


„ * DEARSASSENACH Yao: My folk and I 
will be far on our way from here ere you read 
this. It is best that you should have no 
more of the company of outlaws such as we. 
Go, then, your own gait in peace, but breathe 
not a word of our affairs to anyone, if you 
are wise. Your donkey is tethered in the 
thicket under this crag, and ye will tind your 
tent and other abulziements ‘near. Fare- 
well. —CaLuvM Scavaig.’ " 


* They've gone, then," remarked Darroch, 
somewhat disappointedly. 

“ Seems 80," said St. Maur. Well, let's 
descend and see to Rotterdam.” 

The rope-ladder had been left dangling. 
Down it they went to the base of the crag, 
and thero, sure enough, in the thicket of 
brambles and briars, was the donkey, con- 
tentelly munching a large thistle. He 
greeted the appearance of his masters with 
a long-drawn bray. 

“ Good old Rotty!” murmured Darroch, 
patting him on the flank. . 

* Look here, Rob," said the Duke, “I 
can't help thinking that something has 
happened to Jeames, and I won't be at rest 
till I find out. I'll tell you what we'll do. 
Let's put the pack and the panniers on 
Rotterdam and go off as fast as we can to 
that place Polkemmet. We'll get there 
within an hour or two, and make inquiries. 
I do hope he's all right. He was a jolly 
good little chap at bottom, Orme Angus.” 

Darroch considered. Very well, old 
man. Off we'll go at once.” 

So five minutes later they were wending 
their way down the pine-clai slopes, the 
donkey walking stolidly in front laden with 
the pack and the panniers. 

The calls of moorhens came up from the 
loch on the other side of the hill; yuc-yuc 
went a woodpecker at intervals ; and every 
now and then a little cloud of earth would 
rise like dust before them, as a startled cock 


p3easant scrambled on his wings with a. 


scream, and aew up to and over the tree- 
tops, disappearing with a sharp whirr. 

Presently they debouched from the pine- 
wood on to the open moor. It was a golden 
day, with not a speck of cloud to dim the 
brightness of the firmament. The sun had 
drunk all the dew off the heather, and the 
very bogs looked dry and brown. St. Maur 
broke into a blithe whistle, despite his 
anxiety regarding Jcames. 

As they proceeded rapidly they had “a 
good talk " over the eventa of the last few 
dava, discussing their subterrancan adven- 
t ires with Lord Archie, and their troglodytic 
experiences in Uaimh an Ri. Sometimes 
they spoke with bated breath of the mummy 
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in the “stone bath,” a theme which here- 
tofore they had tacitly voted taboo. 

Ever and anon, meanwhile, they dipped 
into moorland denes, where the furze grew 
straight up ten feet high, like sapling trees, 
with flowers at the top—yellow bloom on 4 
dry pole. At the bottom of one of these 
Rob stopped suddenly. 

“St. Maur! St. Maur!” he cried, in the 
old, old enthusiastie way, as if he had dis- 
covered El Dorado, here's a regular clump 
of Drosera rotundifolia—the Sundew—the 
plant that devours insects! Some of them 
may be in flower, so stop a moment till I sce.’ 

* Oh, bother it! " grumbled the Duke. 
“ Well, stop if you like, but I'm going on 
with Rotterdam. Don’t be longer than you 
can help." 

Now, whether it was that in his botanical 
zeal Darroch did not notice the lapse of 
time, or merely that he felt undue confidence 
in his ability quickly to overtake his chum, 
the fact remains that ten minutes had 
winged their flight ere he managed to drag 
himself away from the Drosera rotundijolia. 

He climbed out of the dene and saw about 
a quarter of a mile ahead a belt of rowan 
trees, and, thinking Rotterdam and the 
Duke had passed beyond and were obscured 
from his view by tho foliage, he made 
directly for the grove with rapid strides. 
But when he emerged from the trees there 
was no sign of the others. 

Strange,“ he muttered ; “I ought to be 
able to see them. I’m all mixed up." 

He gave & resounding hail, and listened, 
but echo was the only reply. Then he re- 
membered that he carried a small compass 
in his pocket, and, opening it, he watched the 
needle until it settled. 

This is worse yet," he thought, growing 
still more nervous. The square tower 
with the flag lay nor'-nor'-east according to 
the sun, and here the compass tells me I'm 
going directly west!” 

“Oh, I see how it is. What a chuckle- 
head I am! A codfish would have more 
sense. I ought to have gone straight up the 


dene instead of cutting away to the right. 


I wouldn’t blame St. Maur if he bought me 
a little dog to lead me about with a string, 
after this.” 

He turned and rushed back some distance, 
then made off at a tangent in what he felt 
sure was the proper direction. A short run 
brought him over spongy bog.land to the 
summit of a ridge covered with knee-deep 
bracken—a ridge which overlooked a deep 
hollow place in the moor. He was about to 
plunge in*o and cross this hollow, when he 
saw something which made him start and 
then crouch down among the bracken. 

Below him, disposed at various points 
along the tussocky ridge, were a dozen 
stalwart Highlanders, or more. They were 
all dressel exactly alike, in short coats and 
trews, with silver badges on their Glengarry 
bonnets. Rob guessed at once that they 
were the Shirra’s men. 

Each lay full length, ensconced behind a 
stunted gean-bush, with the barrel of his 
musket poked through the boughs, pointing 
down into the hollow beneath. And there 
in the hollow, as yet unconscious of their 
situation, were the reavers—Calum Scavaig, 
his son and daughter, Dougal Ciar, Ean 
Kerne, and Uistean Phadrig—standing in a 
group and talking excitedly. 

“ tell ye, Tighcarna,” Ronald was saying, 
"I saw a flag fleein’ ower Polkemmet at 
half- mast, and when I got nigh the place I 
heard one o' the servants say to another 
that Lady Kilbarchan was dead, and that 
the Sassenach lad Lord Guilderoy was heir 
to the property, and that Dioul / 

He broke off with a startled shout, for at 
this point the Shirra’s men rose at a word 
of command from their concealment, and 


converged down the slope on their quarry, 
hemming them in with a circle of levelled 
! 

Any attempt at resistance under these 
conditions would have boen an act of mad- 
ness. No one saw this more clearly than 
Calum Scavaig. He motioned his people to 
drop the weapons they had hurriedly grasped, 
and, with a face of grim despair, handed his 
long-barrelled fowling-piece to the Shirra 
in person—a token of unconditional sur- 
render. 

So this was to be the end of it all! Dis- 
armed and disabled, what could the future 
hold in store for the reavers but pains and 
8 rigours of the 
aw ? 

But Fate ordained it otherwise. There 
came the sound of galloping hoofs on the 
ridge above, and the deus ex machina ap- 
peared, bestriding a black Shetland pony. 

It was Lord Archie. He took in the 
situation at a glance. Leaping from the 
back of b. steed, he came down the slope at 
a run, calung on the Shirra to hold. 

“Its all right, Mr. Scavaig,” he cried. 
Then, with a sudden and wonderful accession 
of dignity, " Sheriff, lower your guns and 
draw off your men. Mr. Scavaig and his 
people are my friends, and I, as Lord of the 
Manor of Polkemmet, and representativo 
within its boundaries of your master, His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, order you to set 
them at liberty." 


CHAPTER XXVIII.— THE JOLLIFICATION. 


SouE weeks had elapsed since the events 
chronicled in the foregoing chapters of 
this narration. The scene was that of the 
old camp near the waterfall, and lo! there 
among the boulders gleamed as of yore 
the snowy canvas of the tent. 

* Hustle, Rob Darroch,” urged St. Maur. 
“Lay down that letter—I'm sure you've 
read it fifty times—and put on the kettle to 
boil. Our guests may be here at any minute 
now. Put on the kettle and I'll lay the 
cloth." 

" Right you are, old man," replied his 
chum. But look here, have you seen 
what my uncle says in his letter? He's 
coming to Polkemmet in a few days to 
investigate Uaimh an Ri and the other caves 
under Ben Dourain. I told him all about 
them when I wrote home last week, you 
remember. He thinks they must have been 
the abodes of prehistoric men. Anyhow, 
he's coming to explore and find out for him- 
self. What I wrote about the mummy in 
the ‘stone bath’ and the flint arrow-hea `s 
and things seems to have excited him no end. 
It's perhaps a mummified neolithic man, he 
says, and likely to be one of the most 
interesting discoveries of modern times. 
And here are three pages of long scientific 
words entitled ‘ Re the Dug-Out,' but I can’t 
make head or tail of them. Uncle says our 
finds will stagger the archæological world, 
and——" 

Hee-haw ! hee-haw ! Me. e- e 

“ Bother old Rotterdam! Oh, I say! 
here are our guests. "There's Oina ridin 
on Lord Archie’s black pony, with Lord 
Archie leading it by the bridle, and there's 
Mr. Scavaig and Ronald behind. You run 
and meet them, old man, and I'll infuse the 
tea." 

Soon a happy party was seated round the 
cheery camp fire opposite the opeu flap of 
the tent. 

“ This is a jollification, you know, Mr. 
Scavaig,” said St. Maur, rising and giving a 
little bow—“‘ a jollification to celebrate your 
glorious restoration to Polkemmet. No one 
could have been more delighted than 
Rob and I when Lord Guilderoy returned 
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yesterday from Inverary and informed us 
that he had induced the Duke of Argyll to 
cancel the—er—warrant of outlawry against 
ou. No one could have been more de- 
lighted than we when he said that he was 
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giving Polkemmet back to you, as he had 
too much land and too many houses to his 
credit already ; all which goes to prove that 
he’s the most magnanimous peer of the 
realm breathing, and the best——”’ 
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St. Maur’s prosy and involved oration was 
interrupted at this stage by a sound from 
the tent: 

Whir-r-r ! Cuckoo / cuckoo , K. / 

(THE END.] 


T was an anxious night for us, though the 
l breeze held fair and the heavy clouds 
that earlier had appeared so threatening 
rolled away. Instead of going to our 
cabin, Ernest and I remained on deck, 
keeping a close watch over the skipper and 
his crew. 

“Though really,” exclaimed my com- 
rade, there ought to be no further danger: 
we are masters of the situation. They 
count but three to two, and we have pistols. 
A loaded pistol is an ugly thing for an un- 
armed man to find close to him. Besides, 
those two fellows got a rare fright, and they 
haven’t recovered yet. I doubt if they are 
anxious for another bout.” 

“ No," I agreed, laughing, “ they won't 
hoist the Jolly Roger again in a hurry. I 
believo we can count on getting safely to 
Palermo." 

„Then our troubles are at an end. You 
are a British subject, and can shelter me 
under your wing. Your consul will protect 
you, and if there is a fuss there are gene- 
rally two or three of your warships on 
hand." 

* Yes," I said, with a smack of pride,“ it 
is really worth while being an Englishman 
when one is wandering around at large. 
'l'here is à deal of virtue in the Union Jack, 
after all!” 

* Oh, come," he laughed ; “‘ spare me the 
rest. I have heard it all so often, you 
know!” 

“ It will bear repeating." 

** Just so," he replied ; “ if you happen to 
be English. What about our artist friend ? 
We ought to do something for him." 

„We mustn’t let the others know. If 
they guess at the part he played in the little 
drama, they won't take it kiydly." 

„It is simple enough. He has just gone 
into the fo'c'sle alone. Give him some 
gold ; he will be sharp enough to hide it." 

Thinking so good a chance might not pre- 
sent itself again, I followed the sailor into 
his dingy quarters, and, producing some 
pieces of gold from my store, pressed them 
into his hand, 

** For your kindness to us," I said, speak- 
ing in French. Put them away quickly; 
there is no need to show them.” 

He evidently grasped my meaning, and 
his face brightened as he secreted the coins. 
Poor fellow ! they represented a small fortune 
to him. 

Leaving him, I went to look at the sailor 
who had been shot. He did not appear to 
be any worse, but, having lost & quantity 
of blood, was very weak, and would most 
certainly be unable to go ashore without 
assistance. This might prove awkward, 
and I could only trust to the skipper’s 
ingenuity in inventing some plausible tale 
to account for the injury. 

* Don't trouble your head about that,” 
Ernest advised, when I mentioned the 
matter to him. It's my belief they will 
be careful to keep everything quiet. They 

cannot trust each other to tell the same 
tale, and the others aren't likely to risk their 
own freedom to benefit their mates.“ 


THE EMIR'S JEWELS. 
By Lrovp CLIFFORD. 


CHAPTER XXI.—SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 


As it chanced, all our difficulties were 
swept away in the simplest manner. Several 
vessels were lying in the harbour, the one 
we approached first being an English 
steamer preparing for sea. 

Ahoy. there!“ I sang out, as we drew 
near. What ship is that?“ 

“The Pride of the Thames" replied a 
youngster, who was evidently one of the 
apprentices, 

* Are you bound for England ?” 

Port of London!” he answered. Any- 
thing the matter?“ 

" l'd like to come aboard and see the 
captain.” 

" Come along, then, if you're a good 
jumper," he cried saucily. 

" Pll come in a boat,” I said, and in a few 
minutes our friendly sailor was r»wing us to 
the steamer. 

Having clambered aboard, to the amuse- 
ment and somewhat to the astonishment of 
the sailors, I asked for the captain. He 
was a fine, bluff, hearty fellow, full-chested 
and broad-backed, with a tanned, good- 
humoured face, and kindly eyes. I felt 
drawn to him at once. 

Will you take us to London, sir?” I 
asked. “ We can pay for our passage.“ 

* Well,” he said, “ that’s one question ; 
here's another. Who are you?” 

"My name is Birkmire, sir—Joseph 
Birkmire. I am an English boy, but have 
lived in France for several years.“ 

* Where have you come from now ?" 

“ From Djidgelly. We secured a passage 
from there to Palermo, but are anxious to 
get to London.” 

* Humph !" said he; “thats a queer 
yarn. What were you doing at Djidgelly ? ” 

Passing rapidly over our various adven- 
tures, and saying nothing of the Emir's 
jewels, I told him in as few words as possible 
how we came to be in Algeria, and how we 
succeeded in making our escape. 

“ And that, I suppose, is M. Durande’s 
son,” he said, pointing to Ernest. Well, 
you are plucky youngsters. And so you 
want to get to London ! " 

* Yes, sir," I answered promptly, and 
we don't want to go to Palermo," for there 
seemed to be something dishonourable in 
keeping back anything from him. The 
truth is, we had rather a nasty adventure 
on board yonder craft, and perhaps Palermo 
wouldn't be a healthy place for us.” 

* Another adventure!” said he, his eyes 
twinkling good-humouredly. “ Come, spin 
your yarn quickly, and let us get to the 
end of it.” 

As I proceeded with the tale, his brow 
clouded, and presently he exclaimed, I 


don't like this. Those cowardly rascals 


ought to be under lock and key. You 
should have gone ashore and given them 
into custody.” 

“ But I promised to say nothing about it, 


. sir! You see I had to make a bargain with 


the skipper, and I cannot break my word." 
* No," said he, that's right enough; a 

promise is & promise. All the same, I'd 

like to string that rascal up by the heels. 


However, talking's no use. Now the ques- 
tion is what I am to do with you! This is 
a tramp steamer, and we haven't ac- 
commodation for passengers. You will 
have to rough it on board the Pride o° the 
Thames.” 

“ We are quite equal to that, sir. We have 
done little else since leaving France,” I 


answered, thinking of the hulks, and the- 


camp, and the Kabvle hills. 

* Very well, that's all settled, then. And 
now make yourselves scarce. I'll attend to 
you presently." 

“ We can sleep in peace o' nights now; 
at least, until we get to London," I said, 
turning to Ernest. 

And what are we going to do there ?'" 


„Look up that stout gentleman who 


gave me his card on the Hose Queen. I 
remember his name and address perfectly — 
James Bolton, Randolph Chambers, Anne 
Strect. He promised to help me any time I 
went to him." 

* He may be dead or gone away." 

„Oh, who is looking at the dark side 
now? He is just as likely to be living and 
still at the same address Anyway, it 
won't hurt to find out.” 

Just then no one had leisure to pay atten- 
tion to us, but as soon as the steamer waa 
etanding out to sea the captain gave us 
into the charge of the youngster whom I 
had hailed from the deck of the coasting- 
vessel. His name was Jack Meyrick, and 
long before the voyage ended we had 
become fast friends. He was a lively, high- 
spirited youngster, full of fun and frolic, 
ever ready to laugh and joke, and quick to 
detect the humorous side of everything. 

“ What a treasure he would have been in 
Algeria!“ Ernest remarked one evening, 
and I quite agreed with him. 

‘The voyage came to an end at length, and 
we dropped anchor in the Thames. The 
captain had shown us great kindness all 
along, and now, knowing we were strangera 
in London, he offered to send Meyrick, who 
was a native of the city, ashore with us the 
next morning. 

“ And if you are disappointed—if things 
don't tu:n out as you expect," he concluded, 


why. fall back on me. Anything I can do. 


for you I will," a promise for which we 
thanked him heartily. 

How we should have fared the next day 
without Jack Meyrick's assistance, I really 
don't know. Ernest frankly admitted he 
had lost his head, while I was thoroughly 
bewildered by the roar and din and bustle 
of the great city. 


Jack, however, was never at a loss. He 


seemed to know every place and just how 


to get to it; and after what appeared to us 
a wild and aimless dance, we found ourselves. 


in Anne Street. 
“ Randolph Chambers," cried Jack to the 


driver of the cab. Right you are? 


Jump out, you fellows. We'll pay the 
driver off now ; easily pick up another cab 
if we want one. Here is the place; but 
the point is, is your friend still here?“ he 
continued, glancing at tho list of names on 
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the brass plate. “Right again! James 
Bolton; that's the name, isn't it?“ 

That's the name," I answered. 

“ Well, I'll just hand you over to him, and 
then go back. Sorry to part, but the best 
of friends, you know, and all that! Here's 
the door. Knock and walk in. Hulloa !” 
to a young man seated at a desk, “is Mr. 
Bolton in?“ 

[11 Ves.“ 

* In luck again!” he exclaimed. 
good-bye !”’ 

We shook his hand and thanked him 
sincerely for his kindness, while the clerk 
looked on, as if he thought we had taken 
leave of our senses. 

Is your master engaged?“ I asked, 
when Jack had finally departed. 

„I'll see. What name?“ 

* Joseph Birkmire, though I don't think 
£hat will help much. But I want most 
particularly to see Mr. Bolton on important 
business.“ 

Returning in a few minutes, the young 

fellow bade us follow him, and, knockin 
at a door on which was marked the wo 
Private, told us we should find Mr. 
Bolton inside. He was standing at a desk, 
and, in spite of the long interval, I recognised 
him almost immediately, though it was 
-evident he had not retained the slightest 
recollection of me. 

* Mr. Birkmire ?" he said questioningly. 

* Then you don't remember me, sir, and 
it’s not to be wondered at. But you gave 
me your card years ago at Portsmouth, and 
told me if ever I was in need of help to call 


upon you." 
“My card!" said he wonderingly. 
No, I do not remember." 


“ Woll, 


“ Portsmouth ! 
“ You made a collection for me on board 
the Isle of Wight steamer.” 
“ When he jumped overboard to save a 
little girl from being drowned,” said Ernest. 
* Ah!” cried Mr. Bolton, “ now I re- 
member! A very plucky act, too. And 
.80 you want me to help you, and I've pro- 
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mised to do so beforehand. Well, James 
Bolton’s word is his bond.” 

"]'ve a long story to tell you, sir," I 
remarked. 

* Have you? Bless my soul, I must tell 
Johnson I' m engaged," and he rang the bell. 

* Now, sit down," he continued after the 
clerk had received his instructions, and 
let me hear how I can be of assistance.” 

He listened to my story with the keenest 
interest, putting a shrewd question now and 
then, and jotting down a few notes on the 
scribbling-pad before him. 

On seeing the jewels he could not restrain 
a cry of wonder. My dear boy,“ said he, 
J am not a connoisseur in precious stones, 
but I know enough to be sure that these 
are worth thousands of pounds. You had 
better lodge them with my banker for the 
present. And now, as to this young gentle- 
man’s mother.” 

* We want her to come to this country, 
sir. There may be no danger in my te- 
turning to France ; still, it is safer here." 

“ Quite right," said he. “ Very prudent ; 
but there can be no harm in monsieur going 
back, and I will send my confidential clerk 
with him. He is a smart fellow, who knows 
that part of France well Meanwhile, 
until we learn Madame's wishes, you shall 
stay with me. Is that agreeable ?” 

“ You are very kind, sir," we both replied. 

Being a busy man, Mr. Bolton believed 
in prompt action, and the very next day 
Ernest started for Bordeaux in company 
with the confidential clerk. As for me, I 
was taken to a charming villa on the out- 
skirts of London, and received a warm 
welcomo from the lawyer's wife, a motherly, 
kind-hearted soul, who seemed as inter. 
ested as her husband in the story of my 
strange adventures. 

„Poor boy!" she said sympathetically, 
“ you have suffered a great deal, but we 
will hope that all the black clouds have gone 
by now. I am sure that my husband will 
do all in his power to help you." 


but, after spendin 


I was sure of this, too, and my confidence 
was not misplaced. 

At the end of the week I received a letter 
from Ernest, saying his mother had decided 
to come to England as soon as her affairs 
were settled, and that Monsieur Bastoul was 
superintending all the business arrange- 
ments. 

“ My mother is very sorrowful and quiet,” 
the letter continued; “ but I am hoping 
that the new life in England, where she has 
a few relatives still dvi. will restore her 
spirite. She sends you her love, as does 
Victoire also, and they are both longing to 
see you. Buonaparte has made himself 
emperor, and Paul Bastoul says the principles 
Ae which my father laid down his life are 

ead." 


L'ENVOI. 


The story of the Emir's jewels really 
comes to an end with my visit to Mr. Bolton, 
and my life since then has been so peaceful 
and prosperous that there is little of interest 
to record. 

Before the end of the year Madame 
Durande settled in & charming village in 
Kent, where a maiden aunt lived, and in 
time took a renewed interest in life, though 
ghe never was the bright, sparkling, animated 
woman of former years. 

With some of the money raised by the 
sale of the jewels I bought a partnership in 
a flourishing business, and was joined a year 
or two later by Ernest. For many months 
we tried to trace some relative of Vincent, 
a considerable sum in 
vain, we abandoned the attempt. 

It is just possible that at some future 
time Ernest may return to France ; but his 
mother will never again leave England; 
while Victoire—— 

Well, Victoire sits opposite me as I write, 
and when I put the question to her she 
smiles and says: I am quite happy here, 
my husband." 

[THE END.) 


CRUMP AND I ‘NEATH ITALIAN SKIES. 


TI DIRECTLY, Í suppose, we must trace 

Venice to the Romans—only this time 
to their downfall, and not to their victories. 
Pushed back by the inrushing Lombards, 
they retired, clutching and clawing to save 
themselves being driven utterly into tho 
sea, until at last they found resting-place 
amongst the marshy islands of the lagoons, 
and so unearthed what eventually became 
a site for this great port. 

The city itself was founded in the ninth 
century, and shortly after its birth it is 
said that the bones of St. Mark were brought 
from the East, and, I suppose, interred 
again in the church dedicated to the saint. 
From small beginnings Venice rose to fame 
and power, setting her feet in the East and 
ousting even the formidable Genoa. 

As she grew in might she extended her 
attentions to the cities of the Italian main- 
land, laying Brescia, Verona, Padua, and 
other places under her yoke. She started, ap- 
parently, as a republic. The doges, or dukes, 
were the head of the State, and later on 
certain of the nobles, with that characteristic 
largeness of heart which is ever the mark 
of those who have got great power over 
their fellows, voted themselves and their 
descendants ‘“‘ hereditary," and decided. 
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quite on their own," to keep the govern- 
ment of the State in their own hands, and 
not worry the rest of the people about it 
at all. The republican nature of the power 
was thus nullified. 

In the fifteenth century Venice reached 
the zenith of her glory, and passed on into 
the descending heavens. Eventually the 
State fell upon evil times, losing one after 
another of its possessions, and being in the 
end shuttlecocked back and forth between 
contending Powers. Republicanism had a 
brief interval once more, and then finally 
(in 1866), and for the second time, Austria 
was constrained to loose her paralysing 
grip upon the noble old city, and Italy got 
her for her own again. 

Our second day here was the Day of 
Restlessness. This day is also called 
Sunday, and even, in some places, is not 
inappropriately named the Day of Rest. 
But in many of the Continental cities such 
a name is misleading. Sometimes even in 
our own land it seems a misnomer. Ah, 
me ! 

I took Crump for a walk to the Public 
Gardens in the afternoon. He had behaved 
himself so well that I thought he deserved 
the outing. These gardens are at the 


farther end of Venice, away from the palace 
and the church, towards the quarter where 
the arsenal is situated ; for this place has a 
torpedo-factory, as well as its more peaceful 
pureuits in glass and silken art wares. The 
gardens cover a large area, and form a 
popular resort, facing the sea at one end. 
A fine statue of Garibaldi graces the entrance 
at the landward side. 

On Sunday evenings (and also on Wednes- 
days and Fridays) a temporary bandstand 
is erected in the piazza, and excellent music 
is played. Naturally at such times the 
Square is crowded. On this particular Sun- 
day, too, the place was illuminated with 
coloured fires, and after this was over the 
finest illumination, and the least costly, re- 
mained. Silent above the placid sea the 
full moon sailed golden into the clear 
heavens, and threw across the waters of the 
harbour a dancing, shimmering path of 
light. Higher and yet higher she climbed 
into the unclouded sky, and presently the 
great Square was bathed in the soft silver 
of her rays. It was a sight to make one 
hold one’s breath for very pleasure. 

Early next morning, when only the work- 
ing portion of the world was awake, [ 
sallied-forth into the drowsy strects. Soft 


slumber held my dear friend with caressing 
arms. I had not the heart to rouse him. 
With childhood’s tale of the Sleeping 
Beauty in my mind, I cast one look towards 
him, and went out into the cool fresh world 
alone. 

The streets are swept with long birch 
brooms, and made nice and clean, or aro 
supposed to be. I took steamer up the 
Grand Canal, and wandered about the less 
fashionable thoroughfares, where the gon- 
dolas were not the black, double-prowed, 
skimming vessels, with central awning, or 
seats with soft mats upon them, but were 
rough, uncoloured boats, more like punta; 
and where long barges carry the mer- 
chandise of Venice. Long streets I saw, 
half roadway, half canal, not unlike Hol- 
land, and where the numbering of the 
houses pretty nearly startled me to death; 
for I came across number 2015, for instance, 
and wondered where on earth in that street 
the other 2014 dwellings were packed, 
until I came to the conclusion (since dis- 
covered to be correct) that Venice is num- 
bered consecutively as a whole, and not in 
streets. I suppose that if my dear friend 
lived here he might be addressed as 


— Crump, Esq., 
1888, 
Venice. 


And that sort of address should suit his 
eccentric taste. 

After a time I reached the end of the 
world—the world just there, at any rate— 
for suddenly Venice came to a full stop, and 
across the shallow lagoon I saw the main- 
land. Meeting later an ancient mariner, I 
bargained with him to take me back to the 
Riva, ere I became hopelessly and irre- 
vocably lost, and Crump were left stranded 
and friendless. The ancient one took me 
gliding—the motion of a gondola is simply 
ravishing—down the canals, where the back 
steps of dwelling-places dipped into the 
water on either side, and I marvelled how 
a day could pass without children being 
drowned by the score. Here and there 
other watery streets branched off from the 
one in which we were, and we passed barges 
and gondolas, mostly here on business 
intent. 

There is always & supply of out-of-date 
5 standing on the Riva steps to 

aw your vessel to the side. For this service 
a small tip is expected, and a hat that many, 
many years ago was very likely new, is 
extended, into which you place what you 
like, even if it's twenty lire - which it never 
was in our case. 

I found Crump waiting breakfast when I 

t back. I think he had been down about 

ve minutes, but he said he seemed to 
have been looking out for me for at least a 
week. 

“ Got up before you went anywhere this 
morning, didn't you ?" he asked sweetly, 
as I took my place at table. 

There was & young Ámerican amongst the 
party at one of the other tables in the room, 
and Crump whispered to me that he would 
like to strangle him. I admit the youth's 
long monotonous drawl, monopolising the 
whole of the conversation of the table and 
filling the room with his not particularly 
exciting personal adventures, was a little 
trying, but I gently reproved Crump for his 
murderous desire. When we were back in 
our room after breakfast, getting ready to 
sally forth for the day, we heard the voice 
of this youth in the corridors, as though he 
wore quite at home: 

“ Auntie Fanny! Auntie Fanny!” 

For a minute or two the passages of the 
large public hotel resounded with his plain- 
tive cry, and then again silence reigned. 
Crump heaved a sigh of relief. 
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* Auntic Fanny has found her darling," 
he said. That’s a good job!“ 

But I really believe if he could have done 
so he would have liked to push that young 
man into the Grand Canal, just as a lesson 
in self-effacement. Crump, too, of all 

ople ! 

" And now, my beamish boy," said the 
untameable one, as we sauntered slowly 
down the Riva towards the Molo, I'm 
going to enjoy myself." 

" Do," I answered dryly. *'' You deserve 
to, once in a while. You so rarely get a 
chance." 

He laughed in pure exuberance of spirits, 
and borrowed twenty centimes of me to 
give to a beggar. 

Arrived at the Piazza, he insisted on 
feeding the pigeons, buying food for the 
purpose from one of the loungers in the 
Square. The memory of picture- postcards, 
Showing visitors surrounded by these 
beautiful birds, must have come into his 
head just then, for he exclaimed, apparently 
à propos of nothing whatever : 

Gemini! Sol will!" 

I stared at him in silent wonder, and 
waited till he unravelled. 

" We might be taken together. Catch 
hold!" he continued, forcing a fistful of 
grain into my reluctant hand. We could 
call the picture * Happy Days, or ' Sweet 
Innocence, or something of that sort. 
There's a fellow over there looks like a 
photographing Johnny. What do you say?“ 

It came upon me in one blinding flash. 
The madcap was suggesting to pose for a 
picture-postcard view amongst the birds of 
St. Mark's. 

" You scatterbrained idiot!” I ex- 
claimed. You ought to be locked up 
really you ought. Do you want us to be 
perpetuated in our present ridiculous posi- 
tion for all Venice to grin at?“ 

The thought was so awful that I dragged 
him, spite of his remonstrances and the 
smiles of interested onlookers, out of all 
8 5 range of the inquisitive camera. 

ut it was a terribly near squeak. 

We went across to the church, and a 
guide fell upon us. He spoke English very 
fairly, and for a lira he would take us round 
the place, and tell us lots and lots about it. 

“You will tell us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I sup- 
pose? said my wicked companion. 

I do not for a moment imagine the poor 
fellow had the ghost of a notion what was 
meant, but he promised to carry out Crump's 
programme of veracity, and we entered into 
& verbal agreement. He was really very 
useful, and pointed out many things that 
we should have missed, and told us so much 
that Crump said it would take him all day 
to forget it. As for me, I endeavoured to 
retain the information. 

I do not know how the church of St. 
Mark strikes the world at large, but in my 
mind its chief features are its fantastic 
architecture and rich colouring. I suppose 
the pictures upon the walls, both outside 
and in, of rich mosaic in Venetian glass, are 
things to gaze upon over and over again if 
one has the time. They have taken many 
years of patient work. Their conception, 
and the pains taken over their execution, 
fill one with wonder. The variously coloured 
marbles, too, of which the temple is built, 
form a rich picture in stonework and 
sculpture. 

The floor of the church is very uneven, 
due, I believe, to subsidence of the soil, in 
consequence of the frequent inundations, for 
at times the Square and surrounding streets 
are under water in the winter. 

After our worthy guide had conducted us 
round the free portions of the church he 
took us along the Square and beguiled us 
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into the warehouse and show-rooms of the 
principal firm of glass merchants. 

“ We don't mind looking round," I said, 
playing weakly with temptation, ** but we're 
not going to be buyers. Don't you make 
any mistake about that.“ 

He said he quite understood, which was 
& great relief to us, took his fee and our 
blessing, and left us watching the talented 
artificers picking up, with special pincers, 
tiny specks of glass that I could hardly sce, 
even when Crump helped me. 

Then the suave English manager came 
out and took us round the rooms. 

When we emerged once more into the 
Square I looked furtively at Crump. He 
burst into unrestrained laughter. 

Got any money left?“ he asked, when 
he could speak again. I haven't, so you 
can't sponge on me.” 

I made no immediate reply. All I know 
is that for two whole days after that visit I 
was unable to chide Crump for extrava- 
gance, partly because we neither of us hed 
enough money to be extravagant with, and 
partly because I had a sort of sympathy at 
ast for his weakness; for to describe the 
exquisite beauties of the Venetian glass- 
ware is past my powers. The manager told 
us that one of his artisans—the men are 
born artists in glass—was years on a certain 
design, and when success crowned his efforts 
he was beside himself with excitement. So 
was Crump when he saw the vase in ques- 
tion, and a copy of it now decks the mantel- 
piece of his London lodgings. 

We went across to the church again, and, 
paying the small fee required, passed up the 
staircase which led to the stone gallery around 
the interior of the building, whence we 
obtained a good view of the place, and 
were enabled better to see many of the 
mosaics. We also went on to the roof, to 
admire the famous horses of St. Mark's, 
and the view round the Square and Har- 
bour. Napoleon took these horses to Paris, 
as & memento of his little trip into Italy, 
but, as with most of the things he stole, 
he had to give them back eventually. 

We had a pleasant hour or two in the 
Doges' Palace. On Sundays the admission 
is free, but on weekdays the fee is 1.20 lire 
per person. We had passed through the 
inner courtyard and admired the marble 
curbs round the site of former wells that 
supplied the palace with water, had as- 
cended one broad flight of steps to the upper 
gallery, and thence, after taking stock of 
various items of sculpture, had passed into 
the building iteelf, up the magnificent 
golden staircase, when Crump suddenly 
stated that he knew what was wrong. As I 
had myself no conception of anything being 
wrong just then—indeed, it seemed to me 
that things were particularly all right—I 
waited in some curiosity for enlightenment. 

No! You wouldn't, perhaps, jump to 
it,” he remarked complacently ; “ but I've 
just tumbled to the notion. The fact is, 
our memories aren’t big enough. We go 
dancing round from one thing to anothcr, 
and peeping and prying into a thousand and 
one different concerns, till we get more on 
our minds than we can bear. We stuff too 
full. You and I ought to have tuo memories 
apiece at the very least. Think of it, man— 
all the wonders of the church, then the trea- 
sures of that art place in glass work and 
sculpture, and now this, in the space of 
one melting half-day. It’s more than the 
ordinary everyday kind of brain can 
stand." 

He had knocked up against a corner of 
truth, after all—one that sometimes escapes 
our attention. In these flying visits only 
the briefest and vaguest impressions can be 
obtained of much that is seen. One needs 
& second and a third time for study and 
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reflection. This palace alone, with its great 
halls, its council chambers, ite museum of 
treasures, its marvellous frescoes and pic- 
tures on ceiling and wall, would repay many 
visite. 

Some five times has the Doges' Palace 
been erected, each time more elaborately 
than before. Men are often but magnified 
schoolboys, and quite as quarrelsome ; and 
Doges were no better than the rest. And 
80, what with one little kick-up and another, 
the palace suffered. 

Underneath all this glory and grandeur 
are the old prisons—somewhat grim satire 
upon the social fabric generally. 

The prisons lack comfort—a slab for a 
bed and a stone for a pillow appeared to 
neither of us as the acme of luxury. Alon 
the narrow corridors, lit by the fitful gleam 
of the guide’s candle, we wandered, till at 
last we ascended again, and stood inside 
the world-famed Bridge of Sighs. After all, 
the outside view is the better—first, because 
it 1s outside, and free from a sense of im- 
prisonment ; secondly, because the exterior 
is artistic in design, but the inner portion, 
with its divided passage and narrow slits 
giving on to the grim Canal is a tumble- 
down-looking concern. 

A visit to Venice is pretty certain to in- 
clude the Lido. 'Ten minutes or so across 
the harbour, between the '' pali" driven in 
to mark the channels, suffice to reach this 
island by steamer, and half an hour if a 
gondola is taken. We took the steamer. 
Landing on the islet, you take the horse- 
tram, or walk along the acacia-fringed roads 
to the farther side, where the sandy shore is 
given up to bathers, and where, apparently, 
only bathers are admitted to the water's edge. 
There is here a fine kursaal and pier, where 
non-bathers may sit and enjoy refresh- 
mente, whilst overlooking the sands and 
the shallows of the Adriatic in which the 
gaily-costumed bathers are dipping and 
swimming. There are plenty of stalls and 
side-shows upon this terrace, and I wondered 
once or twice as Crump and I lounged about 
whether we shouldn’t both have been safer 
in the sea, where you can’t spend money. 
But on this occasion we did not bathe ; we 
took our waters inwardly, as my jovial 
comrade said. 

In the evening, before table d'hóte, we 
repaired to the Orologio, or Clock Tower. 
This stands at the arched entrance to the 
Merceria, where it leads out from the Square. 
From the top of the tower, for the ascent of 
which you pay the caretaker and clock- 
winder fifty centimes each, is obtained a 
good view of Square and Harbour in front, 
and red-roofei Venice behind. 

Two enormous metal figures stand here, 
upon either side of a huge bell. Crump 
looked quite a bit of a thing beside them. 
Each holds a great hammer in his hands, 
and at the proper times each swings himself 
round and strikes the bell, thus giving 
Venice and ite visitors to understand that 
time flies. Of course, we took care to be 
up there at one of theee stirring crises, 80 
to speak. Italy reckons its time on the 
twenty-four-hour plan, and we went up 
about a quarter to eighteen —in other words, 
5.45 P.M. 

I don’t know at all why it does it, and 
Crump’s explanation that he thought the 
metal res must have got sunstroke and 
* gone dotty " seems insufficient, but cer- 
tainly this clock has one very eccentric 
habit. The first figure strikes the hour at 
five minutes before time, and the second 
strikes it at the hour itself. At any rate, 
you get full time for your money. 

It is a matter for regret that our time did 
not permit us to visit more of the churches 
in this city. From the one or two we 
visited I could see that the sculptured 
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monumenta and tle pictures were worthy 
of much longer study. The “Stones of 
Venice " do, indeed, call out aloud to him 
who will or is able to, listen. But you 
cannot have all you want in this world, 
even if you ask for it. We were due to 
leave by the night train that evening, and 
so returned to our hotel for the last table 
d'À/te under the windows looking out upon 
the gay Riva and the busy Harbour. 

As we emerged from our room to descend 
for dinner the sound of voices in altercation 
reached our ears from the hall below. 
Crump leaned over the staircase, and gazed 
down two flights to the basement. The 
words of a lady, evidently a very deter- 
mined lady, too, bouaced upwards through 
the air. 

* I don't care," she said, with a sort of 
snap that made me glad I was not mixed 
up in the affair“ I don't care if the fare's 
twenty lire, I shan’t pay another centime ! " 

Crump drew back, and executed a double- 
shuffle of delight. 

* Rooti-tooti tiddledy-um !” he exclaimed, 
grinning all over his face. “ Don’t you, 
ma'am! Don't you! They're a thieving set 
of brigands." 

When he had calmed down we descended. 
At the door of the office stood an em- 
barrassed hall-porter and an aggrieved 
gondolier. Between them, and evidently 
wishing himself elsewhere, stood a youth, 
left by the worthy lady with the voice to 
settle things as best he could with a single 
lira; whilst down the passage sailed the 
dame herself, every line of her expressive of 
determination to have no further dealing 
in the matter beyond the lira mentioned. 
What happened to the gondolier, and 
whether the youth still lives, I do not know ; 
but I do know that the good lady paid no 
more than that modest one hundred centime 
piece, and that Crump said she was one of 
"England's heroines. 

The serenades on the canal are well 
enough for people who have plenty of time 

-on their hands, but for busy folks like 
Crump and me, who have to be off by 
night trains, they are a bit of a nuisance, 
because the steamers stop running, and you 
can't get a gondola without practically 
buying it outright. So we had to foot it 
to the station, and if some good Italian 
Samaritan who spoke English hadn't come 
to our rescue and turned out of his way to 
take us from the Rialto Bridge, we should 
have got hopelessly entangled in the web of 
Venetian alleys and been lost for ever. 

The moon sailed out between the fleecy 
clouds over the lagoon as we steamed into 
the summer night away from the fairy port 
of the Adriatic, bidding Venice a hearty 
“ du revoir” and retracing through dark 
to-dawn our journey of two days before. 

The morning saw us in Milan, whence we 
‘pushed on to Como, and by the afternoon 
were once more upon the sunlit waters of 
the lake. Think me not fickle, that, having 
written so much and so enthusiastically of 
the cities of the Italian plain, I stretch out 
again my eager hands to the hills, draw in 
again the breezes upon the lakes, and in my 
heart of hearts feel a rush of thankfulness 
for their ever fresh and soothing charms. 

We stayed the night at Bellagio, and as 
we looked from the window of our bedroom 
across the blue water to the green shore 
opposite, where the white villas dotted the 
hills, Crump told me he had decided to live 
here for ever. 

" You won't get me away from this 
place,” he said. I'm a fixture ! "' 

All the same, stern Fate took us both by 
the collar next day and dragged us across 
to Menaggio, there pushing us into the 
little train that climbs into the hills and 
makes its way throuzh ravishing scenery to 


Porlezza, on Lake Lugano, and bidding us 


go home again like good boys. 

Thus, by alternate trips over land and 
water, across the bosoms of Como, Lugano, 
and Maggiore lakes, we made our pleasant 
journey back into Switzerland, up the 
entrancing route of the St. Gotthard line. 

Then through the Oberland, and, finallv, 
full speed over the fertile land of France, 
we travelled home, laden with fresh thoughts 
and ideas, and keen as ever for new sights 
and sounds. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 
Bv DR. GonpoN BTABLES, B.N. 


The Rabvitry, the Boy Himself, Poultry Run, 
Pigcon Loft, Aviary, and Gardens. 


flr RABBITRY.—The reason why—until urged by our 

Editor to say more about them - I seemed almost to 
neglect our bunnies, was becnuse I got disheartened. 
There is no doubt about two things. Firstly, rabbits 
are very much neglected by their boy-owners ; and 
secondly, if kept iu proper form and done well by, 
they are one of the nicest fancies ] can mention, But 
Ja! the smell of some hutches is so loud and strong 
that you could hang your bat on it. Look inside. and 
you will speedily discover the cause, wet and bedless- 
ness—a new word that you won’s find in the dicti: nary 
—no hay in the rack, nothing beneath except damp 
and half-eaten, foul, and beastly roots or ill-Qavo red 
greens, Nor much elt either, but leakage every- 
where; and if you ask little master owner if he gives 
his pets exercise in the sunlight, be will probably tell 
you that he never thought they needed it, But they 
do, and all other comforts as well. 

As to showing rabbits; it isn't getting them up a 
few weeks beforehand that should Le studied. The 
bunnies should be so well fed and kept so clean that 
they are happy and ready for show at any time. The 
coat must of course be nice, and if a long-haired 
rabbit this wantsalot of careful grooming and seeing to. 
A rabbit for sliow should be in good condition, clear- 
eyed and lively, bat not too fat. 


Tuk Boy Himsecrv.—I do not think that as a rule 
boys are ad.licted to exercises which conduce to utility 
and good health. Among these I would be inclir.ed 
to put physical drill—after the style of soldiers — first. 
This should in-lede sword-stick exercise and, if pos- 
sible, jiu-jitsu. Their splendid activity and coolness 
stood the Japanese in excellent part during their late 
war. 

Boxing is a useful exercise. Next comes swimming. 
Not only is tii: a glorious chest and limb exercise, but 
it may save a Iul's life over and over again. 

Cycling—well, everybody goes on wheels nowadays, 
and so long as you do nct ru-h the hills too much so 
as to affect the lungs or heart, this sort of exercise is 
pre-eminently healthy. It takes one out in the fresh 
nir too, and that is a great matter, but I cannot 
approve of large parties going cycling. There is too 
much talking goes on, aud nothing is seen or noticed 
on the road. I assure you, boys, that if you wish to 
lead long and healthy lives you will avoid rushing 
through the world at the speed people do in evers way 
nowadays. 


Tre Povutry Rux.—I pre ume you have now 
weeded out your wasters, for there is but small nrofit 
in keeping birds to eat their own heads off. Have you 
done your seasonable repairs? If not. there is not 
much time to lose. October is often a wild, wet, and 
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eold-catehing month, so the sooner one is ready to face 
the coming winter the better. Mind that the nesting- 
boxes are not placed right under the perche:, und keep 
these well scraped and dry. It is to be hoped you 
have winter luvers, for eggs will soon be eggs. 

There will be plenty of shows now coming on, but 
never exhibit unless you have something really worth 
while There will be no harm anyhow in writing to 
the secretary for schedules. Some of the cups and 
prizes will make your mouth water. Biris need some 
preparation for siow. I hope to have some hints 
about this to give in a future paper. 

Keep all the run perfectly clean, and if your young 
birds sleep on straw beds, that straw should be lifted 
and shaken clean ewery day, and the underneath part 
swept clean. 

Tron in the water now will tend to strenzthen the 
birds and give to the eggs laid that beautiful rich 
colour one likes to see at breakfast. 


Tux PiGkgoN Lorr.—Finish all your autumn clean- 
ing as well as your repairs, acd if the loft has not 
plenty of pure nir in it—without undue drauzht—and 
lots of sunsbine or light, you should make provision 
for both. 

If your birds are valuable, and not the usual outloor 
ones, you will hive an aviary in front. This should 
be kept in the best repair, else rats are likely to storm 
it. Moreover, it should b> very clean, and have sand 
and gravel on its floor. 

A pizeen's bath in this aviary will do good and 
assist in keeping your favourites strong. Of course 
you will have, ia a small box in a corner of the loft, 
a mixture of rouzh salt and lime from old walls, kept 
always damp. This is what is called salt-cat. 


Tue AvrAny.—Single singing cocks should have 
cages of their own. These neel not be very large, 
but if you have a faney for that sort of thing they 
may be very elegant as well. Feel them now on plain 
black and white seed, as it is called —two parts of 
canary and one of summer rape. Green food in 
season, fine sand, clean water —it is best to be soft andl 
to be filtered -and if any dainties, just a bit of lump 
sugar and a little bit of biscuit Mind the following 
hints: Don't have the room too hos where a singing 
canary is. Never hang it above the level of gas or a 
petroleum lamp. Do not give hemp-seed. Beware of 
startling the bird by sudden noises, 


THE GARDENS.—War upon weeds shonld be kept up 
to the death. Keep the hoe and rake well at work. 
You may still plant greens in open sunny situations, 


Well, lada, I wish von all good-bye for a time. 
Because this i3 the last number of our pre-ent volume, 
and next month I trust I shall be to the fore to wish 
you all a happy and jolly new “B O. P.“ year! Look 
out for a strong number for November. Au revoir! 


——— o0*920-—— — 


THE “BOP.” PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN OCTOBER. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


DODGING UNSATISFACTORY NEGATIVES, 


N spite of all that the artistic workers say in the 
advanced photographie journals as to the possi- 
bilities of artistic photography being ns great in 
autumn and winter as in summer (and, for my own 
part, I believe they are greater), there are numerous 
members of the great camera fraternity to whom the 
autumn marks the practical termination of their photo- 
graphic work, Back go the cameras on the shelf, and 
there they stay till another sprinz calls them forth 
ouce more. 

But there are the negatives that have been taken 
during the summer, aud, let us hope, a fairly large 
number will turn out decently good and reward our 
labour. Still, this will only bea certain percentage: 
there are sire to be some which will not give good 
direct prints, no matter how carefully we print and 
tone them. What is to be done with these? 

Well, in the first place, let us make sure that we are 
using a medium for printing that is likely to give good 
results with the particular negative in question. Many 
that will not give a good result on P.O.P. will do so on 
other papers. For instance, P. O. P. gives too strong 
contrasts with a very black and white negative: but 
the same negative printed on platinotype may possibly 
give a go.xl result, because platinotype requires a strong 
negative. Azain, brom'da paper can often be made to 
given gool print with a negative which fails on P.. P. 
or platino 'ype from too strong contrasts, Usean amidol 
or metol developer to develop the bromide print, and only 
alittle bromide of potassium in it. Take special care not 
toexceeltheamount of bromide given in thedirections; 
then make your print by contact, giving a very long ex- 
posure, develop quickly, an I the resalt may possibly be a 
good print. The doige is to over-expose the print sut- 
ciently to give detail in the densest portions of the 
negative, while the lightest portions are sufficiently 
Over-exposal to give a grey image instead of the dense 
black one that would result if the print were correctly 
exposal. Thus we get a print in which there is not so 
much contrast as there would be under normal con- 
ditions ; but if you exceal the amount of bromide of 
potassium in the developer you will get a print of a 
dirty brown colour. 

Supposing, however, that the nezative is so contrasty 
that it will not give a good print by any process bv 
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direct printing, we must then proceed to arrange some 
plan by which the too dense portions can be printed 
longer than the rest. To do this the simplest plan is to 
take a piece of P.O.P. and make an ordinary print 
thereon: now, with a pair of sharp scissors, cut lout 
carefully the parts where the print has gone too black, 
expose the paper to daylight until the whole has gone 
to its darkest shade, and use this as a mask to shield 
the darkest parts while the rest are printing. To do 
this the simplest plan is to attach it by means of 
seccotine or thick guu to the upper edge of the nega- 
tive, on the glass side, Now put the negative into the 
printinu-frame and fasten down the back. The mask 
has to be cut so that it will slip out in front of the 
frame (still attached to the top of the negative); if it 
is the full size of the negative it will wet behind the 
rebate of the frame, and cannot be removed while the 
lightest parts of the negative ure printing. The mask 
is put up over the top of the frame while the light parts 
of the nezative(thedark parts of the print )are printing, 
anil is then lowered over the front of the glass while 
the densest parts of tbe negative are printed extra 
deepl., the rest being sifelded by the mask. The print 
mast be examined fairly often to see that no dark liue 
is left round the elze of the extra-pr.nted portions, 

Now let us con der the reverse case. Sapposing we 
have a nezative that, on the whole, gives a good print, 
but there are one or two places where the image is thin, 
owing to the subieet being dark at those points, and 
consequently the print in those places is much too dark. 
We have to rectify this without altering the rest of the 
picture. The best way to do this is by the method 
usal by alvancel workers to give emphasis to one part 
of their picture by rendering it lighter than the rest. 

Take a p'ece of perfectly fine thin tracing-paper, eut 
it approximately the size of the negative, und put it into 
a basin of clean water for a minute or two. It will 
speelily become very limp. Now take it out, place it 
flat on a piece of perfee ly elem white blotting-paper, 
and on the top press another piece of blottinz- pauper 
until the excess of moisture is removed. Take the 
negative and go round the Cre on the glass side (abont 
one-sixteenth of an ineh) with seceotine or thiek gum. 
Place the negative flat on a perfectly clean. piece of 
paper (film side downwanis), and press the Jimp picce 
of tracing-paper on the baek; smooth out all creases 
and leave it to dry. When dry it will be perfectly flat 
aud stretched tight. Cat oT any superflaous paper 
round the elze, The best way to proceed now is to 
rest this prepared negative on some books at the ends, 
and reflect the light through it by means of a looking- 
glass, (I always do it by putting an electric Jamp 
underneath the negative.) The parts that are too light 
are now to be carefully drawn over witha soft pencil 
on the tracing-paper, taking care not t» go over the 
edges, until they are entirely covered. This should be 
done by eross-:trokes from one side to the other, having 
first drawn out the outline, When the whole space haus 
been covered with lead in th's way, we have to get rid 
of the lines, of which there are sure to be a good many. 
This is done by means of an artist's “stump,” a mys- 
terious instrument of paper, looking not unlike a cigar, 
which can be porchased at any artist's material shop. 
The stump rubbed all over the part where the lead is 
will make an even surface and destroy the objectionable 
lines. A print made from this negative will now prob- 
ably show marked improvement in the darker portions. 
If it still prints too dark there, more lead can be put 
on: if y ou have ovenione it you can get off the exeess 
lead by rubb nz it with a piece of soft indiurubber. 
The result of the treatment described is in some cases 
perfet y marvelous: it simply revolutionises a bad 
negative and transforms it into a good onc. 

It is often possible to make a secondary negative 
from a bad one which has not the blemishes of the 
first. For in-tance, if we have to improve n very flat 
negative, we can put this in a printing-frume and from 
it make a positive by contact, giving a very short 
exposure, and developing with some developer that 
gives strong contrasts—e,g. hydroquinone. The result 
is a gool plucky positive. From this is afterwards 
made another negative in exactly the same way. The 
second negative ought to have plenty of contrast. 
In the same way, by making a contact p sitive fiom a 
very contrasty negative and over-exposing it we can 
get a flatter positive (in this case develop with weak 
pyro developer), and from this flatter positive a negative 
can then be made without the glaring contrasts of the 
original negative. This is, of course, not so much the 
doctoring up of the old negative as the creation of a 
new one without the faults of the original. It is often 
a most effective proceeding when it is impossible to 
take another of the original subject, especially as by 
shading, etc., during the exposure the secondary 
negative can be woditied in many ways at the will of 
the operator. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY NINTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


III.—Illuminating. 


IN this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to Tico 
Guineas for the best Illumination of the text, “God 
is Love," Size and material were left to the choice 
of competitors. Some capital work was sent in, aud so 
we have increased the prize- money. Here is our 
Award: 

Prizes—10s, 6d. each, 

HFAROLD Lrsrg (age 17), 5 Ingoldsby Avenue, Rich- 

mond Grove, Manchester, 
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CHARLES MAURICE TERERNER (age 17), 14 Upper 
George Street, Tyldesley, ncar Manchester. 

WILLIAM TIMLIN (age 14) 7th Row, Ashington, 
Northumberland, 


GEORGE WILLIAM KEMP (age 17), 42 Gvorge Street 
West, Birmingham. 


Prizes—5s. each. 


HENRY GFOnaER DOWLING (age 17), 75 Kingston 
Road, Portsmouth. 

W. A. MITTELHOLZER (age 32) New Amsterdam, 
Berbice, British Guiana. 


CERTIFICATFS. 


[.Vames stand ín order of merit.) 


John Marriott, 383 Bolton Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham; Henry Thomas Primett, 2 Tilehouse 
Street, Hitchin, Herts ; Arthur 8, Wilkins, 8 Adansg 
Avenue, Northampton; John William Alexander, 
126 Sidney Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Harold 
West, 22 Delvino Road, Parsons Green, Fulham; 
Albert Ernest Hardy, 68 Whixley Nomi, Attercliffe, 
Sheffield; Edith Ackroyd, 63 Cecil Avenue, [orton 
Park, Bradfor l, York-bire; W. Edmonds, 19 Morpeth 
Street, Hall: Arthur Wyvil Baldwin, 32 We-tbonrne 
Road, Trowbridge: Herbert J. Snow, 5 Longford 
Place, Monkstown; Samuel Woolger, 7 Coventry Street, 
Brighton, Sussex ; Frederiek Wiliam Dyer, Sul 
House, Heavitree, Exeter; Gregor MeGregor, jun., 
Ardstiel, Southbrae Drive, Jordanhill, near Glasgow ; 
Raymond Ashmore, 32 Elmbank Creseent, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Sidney Clark, 3 Thornton Road, Stanwix, 
Carlisle; Kenneth Wilson Earle, The Vell, Hog Lane, 
Great Berkhamstel, Herts: Albert E Croxall, 2 Millais 
Road, Leyton, Essex; Walter Barnes, 48 Peel Street, 
Crewe, Cheshire; A. Gordon Cre swell, Highfield, Marple, 
near Stockport; Percival Yabsley, II Elm Grove Road, 
Barnes, S. W.: Robert Ronald Surtees, Viewdale, Mount 


Pleasant, Consett, co. Durham: Robert Wil«m 
Matthews, 14 Montpelier Park, Edinburgh; Trevor 


Lakeman Langman, 20 Torridge Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey; Ralph Ashley Farmer, 23 Rosebery 
Terrace, Sandown, I. of W.: Roy Willson, 38 Silver 
Street, Bradiord-on-Avon, Wilts: Walter Charles Fry 
(please send full address); William Thonis Pirie, 
1:1 Chatsworth Road, Clapton Park, N. K.; Herbert 
ftegiuall Heath, 43 Grosvenor Road, Rugby. 


L % We have sent most of the illuminated texts to the 
Ro al National Mission ta Deep Sea. Fishermen, for use 
in the Hospital and Bethel ships at sea, and the Fisher- 
men’s Institutes on shore.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


— — 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


AMONGST new books recently received by us for 
notice, mention may be made of the f llowing: 

“Reptile Life." Price 6d. This is No. 11 in a popular 
series of * Nature Books“ issued by Messrs. Gowans & 
Gray, Limited, of London and Glasgow. The authors 
are Walford B. Johnson and Stanley C. Johnson, B.A., 
and they have illustrated the text with some sixty 
capital photographs, 

“The Year-Book of Chess.” Mr. E. A. Mitcbell, of 
31 Earl's Court Square, S. W., has issued this useful 
handbook, and promises to make it an annual volume. 
All chess. players would find the book of both current 
interest and permanent value. 

„Tue Insect Hunter's Companion," By the Rev. 
Joseph Greene, M.a., and A. D. Farn. This is the fifth 
edition of a serviceable little handbook, We beartily 
commend it. It is published at ls. 64, by West, 
Newman & Co., of 54 Hatton Garden, London. 


ote 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


G. W. H. writes from Shelburne, Nova Scotia: “I 
have been an interested reader and sub criber to the 
* Boy'a Own Paper’ for twenty years or more, and am 
following mv father's example by snbscribing for my 
son. The tone of the paper has always been irrepronch- 
able, and we ree nothing on this side of the Atlantic 
that cau at all compare with it." 


F. M. M. writes from Los Angeles, Cal.: A leaflet 
of the‘ B.O.P. that has just come into my hands has 
set me longing for one of the books of my younger 
days I remember it twenty years ago when I was 
a small boy and used to sit up in bed reading when it 
was thought I was asleep. My father used to get the 
Annual for as every year, and now out here I lay aside 
the latest ‘hest sellers,’ one after another, and just lung 
and long for my old‘ B. O. P.“ He finished up by order- 
ing a copy of the current volume to be sent out to 


him. 


HONOUR FOR A “B.O.P.” ARTIST. 


ANOTHER “B.O.P” artist. Mr. G. H. Edwards, has 
lately been specially honoured by having ono of his 
pictures, exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water colours, purchased by the Qucem 
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LEAVE S MOVEMENTS TO THE SNAILS! 
RUSH TO Buv iT! — TAREE NEW TALES! 


W" complete our Twenty-NintH ANNUAL 
with the present number, and next 
week commence a new VoLUME with a 
splendid list of attractions. We would 


therefore ask our numberless friends of all . 


ages the world over kindly to make the best 
possible use of the Prospecrus or THE 
Comma VoLome which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most suit- 
able time in the whole year for New Sus- 
BCRIBERS TO BEGIN and, as we have before 
pointed out, a cheery “ send-off ” is always 
& healthy stimulus to renewed and even 
increased exertions. The “B.O.P.” still 
stands unrivalled in the powerful artistic and 
literary attractions, wholesome interest, and 
nent value of its contents; and the 
ditor who prepared the very first number is 
yet at the helm. Need we say more? 


+ * * * * » 


The beautiful and valuable CorovRED 
PLATES issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 
ls. 6d. the entire series. Tue TITLE-PAGE FOR 
VoLuUME TwEkNTY-NINE IS ALSO INCLUDED IN 
THE PACKET. 


* * $ * $ * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, our 
publisher cannot undertake binding for our 
readers ; but this they should find little diffi- 
culty in getting done at a fair charge by 
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local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 
asin previous years, prepared handsome cases 
or covers, in whicb any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtatned 
through the booksellers in the usual way. 
If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
One great advantage of using our covers is 
that the Annual Volumes tben have a more 
uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


EJ All Competitions announced in the 
present volume, of which the result has not 
yet been published, will be continued in the 
New Volume, early in which many other 
subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, 
will be started. 


— ——_—— - 


DE" PREMIER AWARDS OF THE YEAR. 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 


HE Ninth Year of our special Medal" Competitions (and the Twenty-Eighth of the 
Annual Series) is now completed, and we are able to publish the names of the winners, 
whom we most heartily congratulate on their well-deserved success. 


£5 PRIZE. 


This prize has to be divided equally between two 
competitors— viz, : 


GOLD MEDAL. 
mn BARTLETT, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
08. 


JOHN WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshoc- 
hill, Glasgow. 


ERNEST WHARRIER-SOULSBY, 104 Joan Street, near 
Benwell, Newcastle-on-T yne. 


SILVER MEDAL. 


JOHN WILSON KENNEDY, 81 Viewmount Drive, Gilshoc- 
bill, Glasgow. 


e. ＋ * ＋ * * 


Oa” We shall issue this year, as usual, a Special Extra Christmas Number, crammed 
full of good things. Price 6d. Order early from the Booksellers, as the edition, once 
exhausted, cannot be reprinted. Ready with the B.O.P” December Part. 


c c ` c c c c 


*B.O.P." Orricx: 4 Bouverre STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. * 


E NUN Google 


RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 
NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
University of California 
Richmond Field Station, Bldg. 400 
1301 South 46th Street, Richmond, CA 94804-4698 
ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 


To renew or recharge your library materials, you may 
contact NRLF 4 days prior to due date at (510) 642-6233 
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